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Revenue-Catter Service. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHAMP CLARK, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, Deeember 11, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6723) to promote the 
efficiency of the Revenne-Cutter Service— 

Mr. CLARK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: So far this bill has served merely as a string on 
which several gentlemen have hung up oratorical gems. It is 
almost dead. I feel proud to believe that [ am standing here to-day 
looking into its open grave. 

I have nearly killed it, and I rejoice to think that by talking 
forty-five minutes more I will give it its coup de grace. Then I 
will know my Congressional life has not been in vain. I shall 
not talk about the ‘pill. Everything has been said that can be 
said about it. I shall talk simply to finish it. 


OBSCURE HEROES. 


On Saturday, when I had occasion to make some pertinent re- 
marks on this bill, I incidentally referred to a distinguished mem- 
ber on the other side of the Chamber as am obscure hero. My 
Republican friends laughed The truth is, Mr. Chairman, that 
heroes in the Republican camp are generally obscure. The men 
who stayed at home get the honors. 

I say it, by way of retort, that when I get through talking about 
Sumas ApAMs, the obscure hero on that side of the House, he will 
be obseure no longer. 

THE BORDER STATE SOLDIER. 


My theme to-day is the Border State Soldier, Union and Con- | 


federate. Macauley said when he fimished writing his essay on 
Barere. that he had succeeded in oe him on a pinnacle of 
infamy from which no succeeding historian could take him down. 
I propose to place the border State soldier, no matter under which 
flag he fought, on a height of glory from which no future orator 
shall dislodge him. 

I said on Saturday, and they langhed at me for it, that I was just 
about a year too young to squeeze intu the war. They thought 
that funny. They did not know how a man feels who was born 
and has lived all of his life in that thin border land—Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Missouri, Kansas, and Tennessee. 
¢ Mr. Chairman, if the history of those five States could be writ- 
ten it would discount all of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, There my 
people and my wife’s people lived and died. There my children 
were born. There two of them lie buried. I love the people of 
that borderland—the best, the bravest, the noblest under heaven 
—and I hate the men who jeer at them. 

I will tell you how a border manfeels. Heisnotabully. Heis 
not quarrelseome, but he understands how to take his own part. 
Pewee and applause. It happened to me, Mr. Chairman, that 

was born and reared in Kentucky; that I lived two years in 
West Virginia, and most people there believe that I was born and 
reared there. I am very grateful to them for the kind things 
they have said about me. i eleven weeks in Kansas, and I 
have spent the remainder of my life in Missouri. When the 
war begun I was 11 years old. I was a large boy. I wanted 
to go into the Army, but they wouldn't have me on account of 
my youth. 
want to tell you, Mr. Chairman, one of the first things [remember 
distinctly about the war. I see the man sitting in front of me who 
recalls it. It makes the blood in my heart go faster to look wpon 





| ever stood on this floor. 


his countenance—DANIEL EpGar SIcKkLEs. All that I remember 
of it I read in a newspaper at the time of the battle of Gettys- 
burg, and that was that General SickLes was carried off of that 
battlefield with his leg shot off, smoking acigar. I thought it was 
the coolest thing that I ever heard of, and I did not believe any man 
could do it; but when IT have seen him standing up here in this 
House, sometimes ered by a dozen men at one time, and he, 
as cool as an icicle, polite as Chesterfield and brave as a lion hurl- 
ing them all off, I have believed the story that I read about the 
field of Gettysburg. 

Since then I have read of Pickett’s charge and how the Virginia 
youth went to death astoafestival. It givesonea higher opinion 
of his race to read of that splendid feat of arms. [Applause. | 

Down there where I was living one company of men went mto 
Frank Wolford’s cavalry. Another went into John Morgan's cav- 
alry. Wolford was the very best specimen of the human race that 
e sat in this Congress twice. He wasa 
Kentucky mountain lawyer; and when you have said that, you 
have passed the highest encomium that can be passed on a law- 
yer. [Laughter and applause.} He would not wear a colonel’s 
uniform; he wore the uniform of a private. They said they could 
never get enough of that regiment together to have a dress parade 
except om the eve of a battle, and then they gathered from the 
four quarters of thecompass. When the war closed there was not 
enough left of that gallant band of men to have aroll call. The 
truth is that the First Kentucky Federal Cavalry died on the field 
of battle. Stas ADAMS, its lastcolonel, was the youngest man in 
the regiment. Some way he escaped to live, although badly shot 
and taken to a hospital. 

In the very same neighborhood a company went into Morgan's 


cavalry. They were made up of the flower of the Kentucky chiv- 
alry. Iam giad to know that the‘colonel.of the First Kentucky 


Union Cavalry sits over on that side; that the colonel of Morgan’s 
eavalry,Governor McCREARY, sits over here; that Col. WILLIAM 
C. P. BRECKINRIDGE sits over here, who went in as a private and 
fought his way to a colonel’s commission in the finest body of 
soldiers that ever rode to battle. I am prond to be a Kentuckian 
among such Kentuckians. I remember when I was a boy the 
refrain went through Kentucky: 
John Morgan's heel ison thy shore, 
Kentucky, Oh Kentucky! 
His hand is on thy stable door, 
Kentucky, Oh Kentucky! 
You'll never see your good gray mare any more; 
He'll ride her till her back is sore, 
And drop her at some stranger’s door, 
Kentucky, Oh Kentucky! 
Laughter. } 
Phat song has been running through my head and singing in 
heart ever since. 

I want to tell you how Morgan traded horses. They say that 
you can tell where Morgan marched through Ohio and Indiana 
yet by the good breed of horses that are through there. [Laugh- 
ter.] He took the Kentucky thoroughbreds and rode them, you 
know, until they got stove up, and then he dropped them. Here 
is the way he swapped horses. He would come across a man in 
Kentucky and he would say, “‘ You have a good horse and I want 
it.” If the man said, “I ama Union man,” he would say, ** Well, 
I will confiscate it.” (Laughter.}] If the man said “I am a 
rebel,” he would say, ‘““ You ought to contribute it to the cause 
of good government.” [Applause.] Anyhow he took the horse. 


t is only just and proper to state that Morgan’s method of 
~ ping horses was generally practiced on both sides. [Laugh- 
Obscure heroes, Mr. Chairman! I want to say now im the face 
of the American people that if the men who served on the Federal 
side from the border States during the war had served on the Con- 
federate side the result of the war would have been different. 
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Take the 77,000 soldiers from Kentucky. Theodore Roosevelt 
says they were the finest men inthe Army. I believe him on that 
proposition, although I do not believe a word he says about civil- 
service reform. Sg ow Take the fifteen or twenty thousand 
from West Virginia. Takethe gallant men from Maryland. Take 
the 35,000 from East Tennessee. Take the 99,000 that Missouri 
sent, and put Frank Blair at the head of them in the rebel army, 
and the Southern Confederacy would have achieved its independ- 
ence. Those border State people saved the Union. They could 
have established the confederacy. Think of Frank Blair leading 
that host of heroes in the confederate army! The charge of the 
Old Guard at Waterloo, the charge of the Light Brigade at Bala- 
klava, the charge of Mad Charles at Pultowa—all pale into utter 
insignificance compared with what Blair could have done at the 
head of those Marylanders, West Virginians, Tennesseeans, Ken- 
tuckians and Missourians. [Applause.] With them at his back 
he could have marched to the frozen ocean! [Applause.] 

And yet every time a man says a word about a man being a 
Union manin Kentucky, or Missouri, or West Virginia, or Ten- 
nessee, or a rebel either, some fellow who was safely housed dur- 
ing the war gets up here and grins at him, and I am tired of it, 
and I am going to vindicate the border soldier. 

It was very easy to be a Union man in the State of Maine; the 
truth is it was very unhealthy to be anything else. It was very 
easy to be a rebel down in the State of Mississippi; it was very 
dangerous to be anything else down there: but in Kentucky and 
Missouri, during the war, a man had to feel of his topknot when 
he got up in the morning to see if, like the flag of his country, 
it was still there. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. SIBLEY. hat about a baldheaded man? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I want to tell you 
about an arithmetic class Iwas in when the war began. [Laugh- 
ter.| I was 11 years old. As a boy I was a = good arith- 
metician, a sort of lightning calculator. A strolling phrenologist 
from England came through there and established a school. 
ey: laughter.| His name was Charles R. Whittern. I love to 

ink of him. e was the best teacher I ever saw. He built up 
a reputation as a man who could teach arithmetic. There were 
three grown men in that class. Iwas a little boy and they made 
a great pet of me. iam going to tell you about two of those 
men, maybe the third. When the war began there was a man 
in that class by the name of Orville B. Young. I want his name 
to go down in this record, and it will go down in history before 
I get through with him. He was 30 yearsof age. He studied for 
a month to see whether he ought to become a minister of the gos- 
pel of the Christian Church, vulgarly called the ‘‘ Campbellite 
Church.” or whether he ought to enlist in the Federal Army in 
the defense of his country. 

He studied that matter. I know he did it conscientiously. God 
Almighty never made a better or a braver man. He is dead now 
and gone to heaven. Finally he decided that he ought to enlist in 
the Federal Army as a private soldier. He enlisted in John M. 
Harlan’s Tenth Kentucky Infantry. This was after Rousseau and 
Morgan and Wolford had taken out the dare-devils. It was after 
Seward’s ninety days’ picnic, when lawyers, doctors, and mer- 
chants were leaving their business and farmers were leaving their 
farms, and when men were leaving their wives and children to 
enlist inthe FederalArmy. Young went to Lebanon and enlisted, 
and as he went to enlist his brother-in-law Squire Land, went 
along with him. Young was to marry Land's sister after the war, 
if he lived. [Laughter.] Land got drunk. a) When 
Young held up his hand to be sworn in, Land held up his hand and 

ot sworn in, too; but got sworn in accidentally. [Laughter.] 

he next morning, after he found he was in the Army, he said, 
‘‘ Now that I am in, I will do anything in the world except charge 
breastworks.” Finally, down at Jonesboro, when they were 
ordered to charge the breastworks, Land went to the sutler’s 
wagon. Young served his three years, He was the man who 

ylaced the Union flag on the rebel breastworks at Jonesboro. 

Xongress passed a resolution giving that man a gold medal for 
heroic conduct on the field of battle. [Applause]. 

General Sherman sent for him and webae tomake him acaptain, 
and he said: ‘‘I did not come into the Army for an office. I am 
going to quit when I serve my three years out.” And he did not 
take it. Talk about ‘‘obseure heroes!” Why a man like that de- 
serves to rank with Havelock asa Christian soldier. a 
Talk to me about ‘border men,” “obscure heroes!” [Laughter 
and applause. 

I want to tell you about another fellow in that class—Big Isaiah 
Coulter. He was 6 feet 6 inches tall, and looked like an Indian. 
I think he must have had Indian blood in his veins, for his hair 
was as black as a raven’s wi Ilove to think about him. He 
petted me when I wasachild. A man who is kind to a child is 
not a bad man. He enlisted in that o ization known as Sue 
Munday’s guerrillas, as they were called in Kentucky. He loved 
that predatory warfare. He had fifty in hiscommand. When the 
got any of Sue Munday’s gang they hanged them. They barr 


— from the rules of warfare, and I never thought that was 
alr, 
Finally, when Quantrell was killed at Shelbyville, Big Isaiah was 
with him, and wasshot right square through the body with a minie 
ball. Heknew that if they caught him they would hang him, so he 
made a fellow take a ramrod, tie a silk handkerchief at the end of 
it, and shove it clean through his body in the track of the ball. 
Then he put knots on each end, and got on one of Alexander’s 
thoroughbred stallions and rode him 30 miles to where his aunt 
lived, and contracted pneumonia and died. Talk to me about ob- 
scure heroes! That country is full of them. [Applause.] 

I want to tell you aboutanother one. Outin my country there 
is a Republican that I hardly knew when I saw him, but I had 
heard of him. He wrote me a letter, saying, “I want you to get 
me a pension. I am getting blind. Some of my Republican 
friends have told me that you would not help me to get a pension 
because I wasin the Federal Army.” 1 wrote back to him and 
said, ‘‘ Your Republican friends lied. [Laughter.] Ihave agreat 
deal of admiration for you, though I never saw you but once or 
twice.” That was another obscure hero. His name was Tom 
Folwell. He was a private in the army under Grant. He was 
the first man that took a transport past Vicksburg. [Applause.] 
Grant made him a captain on the field of battle. I would like to 
know what kind of an opinion any man would have of a member 
of Congress who would not undertake to get a pension for a man 
like that, who had the courage and the skill to take the first trans- 
port past Vicksburg, and who is nearly blind. He will get his 
pension if I can get the Republicans to help me give it to him, 
{ Laughter. | 

I said that Harlan’s regiment was made up of a different class 
of people—Mr. Chairman, how much more time have [I left? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has twenty-two minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. TRACEY. What is this bill? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. This is about the obscure heroes of 
the war. [Laughter.] Mr. Chairman, I was speaking about 
Judge Harlan’s regiment. Itwas made up, as Iwas saying, of men 
who had come to the conclusion that the war meant something, 
men who went in to fight. They went in deliberately to stay 
their three years. They served under George H. Thomas. And 
then I want to say incidentally that more injustice has been done 
to George H. Thomas by the war writers than to any other man 
who took part in that great conflict. [Applause.] 

Ilove to go up here to Thomas Circle and look at him on his 
horse. I took my little boy up there and taught him to look at 
and speak of General Thomas on his horse. I did that for two 
reasons. In the first place, that is the only respectable bronze 
horse in the city of Washington. [Laughter.] In the second 
place. it has Thomas on it. and Thomas saved the Union at 
Chickamauga. Hewas ‘‘ the Rock of Chickamauga.” If Thomas 
had not been a Virginian, if he had not been a border man, he 
would have been the general-in-chief of all the armies. They 
wrote him down, but they shall not keep him down. Harlan’s 
regiment was in the battle of Chickamauga, and to show how 
premamone the Kentucky spirit is, I will tell you an incident. 

e chaplain of that regiment was a Christian militant. Harlan 
had been wounded and Hayes was commanding. He ordered 
the Chaplain to go back among the wounded, but he wouldn’t 
do it. He rushed up to the front where the fighting was going on 
and shouted, ‘‘ Boys, give them hell—as Colonel Hayes says.” 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, the border men have always been ‘‘in it.” Sir 
Edward Creasy wrote a book entitled ‘‘ The Fifteen Decisive Bat- 
tles of the World.” I wish I could whisper to him to add a post- 
script making the number sixteen. It was not Saratoga, it was 
not Yorktown, that decided the American war of the Revolution; 
it was King’s Mountain. That was where the British lion met his 
death on the American continent, at the hands of a hanéful of 
backwoodsmen, the same kind of men as Wolford and Morgan. 
Somehow they found that Major Ferguson, a brave Scotch major, 
had been sent out in that direction by Cornwallis to punish them 
for something. Ferguson’s men stopped to eat_breakfast, or din- 
ner, or supper, I have forgotten which, on a place called King’s 
Mountain. Isaac Shelby, John Sevier, Alexander Campbeil,Major 
Williams, and Major Cronacle, and others, with 810 Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky militia, got around King’s Mountain and 
performed the most remarkable feat ever performed on any 
mountain. 


Eight hundred and ten backwoodsmen, huntsmen, squirrel 
shooters, men who could hit a squirrel at a hundred yards, were 
there, in that thickly wooded country, every fellow behind a tree, 
with the flower of the British army in their front. Graduall 
they drove the British to the top of the mountain, each one kill- 
ing his man every time, and when they got through I don’t know 


whether there was a man left of theenemy to tell thetale. Ihave 
forgotten.  [Applause.] Obscure heroes! [Laughter.] Why, 
sir, very few of the men on the other side who laughed at me the 
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other day had ever heard of John Sevier or Isaac Shelby or men 
like them. Now, Mr. Chairman, what does America owe to such 
men? Are they obscure, and does any man blame me for being 
proud of the fact that I was born and reared among such a people 
as that, the people that are found in West Virginia and Kentuc 
and Missouri, Maryland, and Tennessee. 

I said that I lived in Kansas. 

A MemBer. How did that happen? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. I went out there with Mr. Hupson, 
who sits over there on the other side of the House, to practice law. 
He and I were in a law school together. Instead of going where 
we intended, I went to Wichita (which has been built up where 
the two Arkansas rivers come together), the Freee after the grass- 
hoppers had eaten the State up. That year the blossoms dropped 
from the trees; and en it meant a coming incursion 
of the grasshoppers. I left the State to keep clear of the grasshop- 
pers. A fellow at the Kentucky University paid me $25 to write a 
t oom — and that is the way I got out of the State. 

ughter. 

Now, there is one funny circumstance about this matter. I 
have a good deal of sympathy, I will say by way of preliminary, 
with Mr. Smpson on the other side of the House. Last summer 
I was going home on the train, and when I got tired of having 
nobody to talk to I went into the smoker and entered into con- 
versation with a man I found there. I asked him where he was 
from? He said: ‘‘I am from Hutchinson, Kans.” Then I asked 
him about the salt wells there, and matters of that kind. Said 
he: ‘‘ You seem to know a good deal about Kansas.” I replied: 
“Yes; I went out there to por law, and I left because the 

hoppers drove me out of the State; and I don’t believe there 

as been a grasshopper in the State since.” He looked very seri- 

ous for a minute or two, and then said: ‘‘ No, there have not been 

any grasshoppers there since; but we have got something out 

there that is a d—d sight worse than gr oppers.” ‘‘Good 

Heavens!” said I, ‘‘ what is it?” ‘‘Why,” said he, ‘it is JERRY 
Smpson.” [Laughter.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, I want to say—and I might just as well talk 
about JERRY SIMPSON as anything else—I want to say that when I 
came into this House I had the newspaper idea about JERRY SIMP- 
son. Finally he got up here and made a speech on the silver ques- 
tion. 1 listened to that speech; and I want to say now, because 
somebody ought to state it to the American people, as Supson and 
I are going out together aoe , that during the whole of 
that long, able, profound debate on the silver question there was 
not a man in this House on either side who delbvered a speech 
that was pitched on a higher plane of political economy and human 
philosophy than that of Mr. Simpson. [Applause.] 

They say that ‘‘an open confession is good for the soul.” I 
want to make that statement now. From that day to this, in- 
stead of having the newspaper idea of JERRY SIMPSON that he is 
a rantankerous, ad captandum demagogue, I have regarded him 
as a philosopher, as a statesman, as one of the friends of human 
freedom. [Applause. 
ae Why don’t you save this for his eulogy when he 

ies 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. No,sir;I am going to say it while 
he is living. There is an old maxim, ‘Say nothing about the 
dead except what is good.” That maxim ought to be reversed. 
It does not make any difference what you say about a dead man; 
he is dead, and you can not make him any deader. [Applause.] 
That maxim ought to read, ‘‘ Say nothing about the living except 
what is good.” [Applause. ] 

Now, I do not know what party Smmpson is going to train with 
in the future. The truth is, it is very hard to tell what the _— 
ical future in this country is going to be. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] I do not care what e trains with; I do not care 
what anybody says about him; I hail him as my brother, because 
he loves the human race; he has fought for it here; he has ren- 
dered it conspicious service here. [Applause. 

Mr. Chairman, how much more time have I: 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Dockery.) Ten minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. All right. 

Obscure heroes, Mr. Chairman! ‘anal anda’ poe Now, 
I do not want my time wasted by applause; I be obliged to 
gentlemen if they will not applaud me any more. 

_ Obscure heroes! I have snatched a few of them from obscurity 
in these forty-five minutes. I want to talk to you about another 
of that class. 

The first major-general that I ever saw—one of the handsomest 
men thatever lived—was Lovell H. Rousseau. God bless his mem- 
ory! That man took eight or ten dare-devils out of every county 
in Kentucky—men who were determined to get into the war just 
as soon as there was a gun fired. He could not even drill them in 
Kentucky, but took them across the river, either to New Albany or 
Jeffersonville. Which wasit, General? [Addressing Mr. SICKLEs. ] 

Mr. SICKLES. Jeffersonville. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. He formed them into Rousseau’s 
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Louisville — After that General Rousseau was elected to 
anne ile serving here he broke a cane over some fellow’s 
head—a thing that ought to be done a good deal oftener than it 
is. Nas 

A MEMBER. as it a Republican that he struck? 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Yes; it was a Republican head that 
he broke the cane over. [Laughter.] 

Now, they were going to expel him from the House on account 
of that transaction. He resigned, went back home, and appealed 
to his people for reelection; and to show how Kentuckians feel in 
such matters, they would not allow any man of any party to run 

inst him. — and applause.] When he had broken 
that Michigan Republican’s head with a cane it made him so pop- 
ular in his district that they would not let a single solitary man 
ever run against him for anything. [Laughter ‘and applause. } 
They reelected him, and at a mass meeting held in the city of 
Louisville, Ky., they presented him with a gold-headed hickory 
cane. [Laughter and applause.| The President of the United 
States appointed him to be military governor of the State of 
Louisiana. To show you the feeling of the people of this country 
toward a Federal general and the military governor of a great 
State, when he behaved himself so much like a gentleman, the fact 
is that when he died of the yellow fever in that city he was fol- 
lowed to the grave by the universal sorrow and regret of all of the 
ple of that greatcity of NewOrleans. [Applause.] Obscure 
eroes! [Laughter.] If that man had lived up in Massachusetts, 
my God, how many books would have been written about him! 
[Renewed laughter. ] 

One time, and this is another illustration, a Michigan general 
undertook to lecture old Wolford about not keeping up his mili- 
tary harness and war gear. Finally he got the old general mad. 
They were camped about where my friend McMILLIN lives in 
Tennessee. Wolford said at last, ‘‘Damn you, I didn’t come 
down here to steal negroes; I came to fight. My regiment is not 
very good for dress parade, but if you bring out the three best 
Michigan regiments you have got I will run them out of Ten- 
nessee before sundown.” [Laughter.] Obscure heroes! [Re- 
newed laughter. | 

Out in Missouri, Mr. Chairman, there lived a man—two of 
them—that I love to talk of, and I never will tire of talking of 
them, ‘‘Old Pap” Price, on the rebel side, and Frank Blair. Gen. 
Sterling Price was called ‘‘ Pap” by his soldiers because he exer- 
cised atender fatherly care over them. No braver man ever com- 
manded an army, no more honorable gentleman ever drew his 
sword, no truer American ever lived. When he sent part of his 
army under Frank Cockrell to Beauregard at Corinth, Jefferson 
Davis pronounced the Missourians the finest body of men he had 
everseen! [Applause.] Frank Blair was fit to have ridden ‘‘ with 
Spotswood round the land and Raleigh round the sea.” I always 
think of him as an antique hero just stepped out of the borderland— 
that borderland of which Walter Scott wrote—as a man who had 
stepped out of the pages of one of his novels. He was born rich. 
He and his father were distinguished. and his mother also. Com- 
ing from that old Kentucky stock that I hope will never die out. 
he went into the war when a child—and that is the way they 
do down there—into the Mexican war. After the war he located 
in St. Louis, practiced law, made a fortune, and married rich. 

Somehow or other he took it into his head that slavery was a 
bad institution. It was an extremely dangerous theory to hold in 
that ee locality at that time But he held it, and was not 
afraid to proclaim it. And hereis aninstance in proof of the hon- 
esty of the views he entertained and of his leonine courage. He 
and Samuel T. Glover, the most belligerent man in the State, went 
to the town of Hannibal to make a speech—what was called a 
‘**free nigger’ speech at that time. A mobassembled and made so 
much noise and confusion and disorder that Glover could not 
make his speech. But Frank Blair had come there to make a 

h, and he commenced, and he had not been talking for more 
than a minute and a half, when somebody hit him plump in the 
middle of the forehead with an egg. Most men under such provo- 
cation would have got mad and quit. But henever stopped. He 
only wiped off the egg, threw the froth remains of it on the ground, 
and proceeded with his speech. [Applause. } 

He never alluded to it. The courage of it was recognized, ani 
everybody admired the act. Youcan not get away from facts, and 
it is a fact that that mob that went there to stone him stayed 
to applaud. That is the kind of aman he was. When the war 
began Frank Blair saved Missouri tothe Union. That cannot 
be stated too often. He raised a regiment; went into the Army; 
fought his way toa —_ grade; was Lincoln’s special friend in 
Congress, and is regarded by the bookmakers of the United States, 
these New England war historians, as an ‘‘ obscure hero!” 

I a to-morrow I will be flayed in a hundred papers. 
oo) I want to state before I finish, Mr. Chairman, an 
idea that I started on yesterday. Themistake that Jefferson made, 
the mistake that Madison made, the mistake that John Randolph 
made, the mistake made by Calhoun, Hayne, John C. Breckin- 
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ridge and all of that great, glittering line of heroes and statesmen 
of the South made was that they did not go into the bookmaking 
business. [Laughter.] If children read books they will get ideas 
into their heads from that reading. I found a boy in a hotel in 
Keokuk last fall, when I was there one night, reading somebody’s 
history of the United States that absolutely made it plain that 
Madison and Jefferson hated the Government, and that Alexan- 
der Hamilton took the people by the throat and rammed the Con- 
stitution down it. He asked me some questions about history and 
what I thought of it. I said, ‘‘ If you want to know the history of 
this country you take that book and burn it up.” ae. 

If the Marylanders, Virginians, Kentuckians, an issourians 
had only written more books, so many of their great statesmen 
and heroic soldiers would not be sleeping in forgotten graves. 
[Applause.] [Here the hammer fell.] 


Let There be no Premium Placed upon the Forgery of Public 
Records for the Purpose of Deceiving the People. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN OC. HOUK,, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, December 17, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8226 ing appropriations 
for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, and for 
other purposes— 

Mr, HOUK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to make some remarkson the pending bill 
providing money for the support of the Army, and for other pur- 
poses, with the hope that Congress and the country may see the 
necessity of enacting into law a proposition which I am thinking 
of offering as an amendment to the bill under consideration. 

Strange to say, sections 5418 and 5479 of the Revised Statutes 
provide for the punishment of persons falsely making, forging, 
altering, or counterfeiting military and naval commissions or dis- 
charges or other public records for the purpose of defrauding the 
United States, while there is no provision whatever anywhere in 
our Federal laws for the punishment of ms who commit these 
acts for the a of deceiving the public. 

To cure this defect in the law, on August 15 of this year I in- 
troduced the following bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, but no action as yet has been taken by that com- 
mittee: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, ‘That every person who falsely makes, alters, 
forges, or counterfeits any commission as an officer in the United States Army 
oiler. or any discharge from the United States pone se Navy, or other 
public record, for the purpose of defrauding the United Btates or deceiving 
the public, or utters or publishes as true any such false, ee, altered, or 
counterfeited commission as an officer in the United States or Navy, 
or discharge from the United States Army or Navy, or other baie r 7 
for such purpose, knowing the same to be false, forged, alte: or counter- 
feited, or transmits to or presents at the office of any ofticer of the United 

forged, eee oF counterfeited com- 


States, or in any way uses such false, fo: 

mission as an officer in the United States Army or Navy, or ae from 
knowi © same 

for such purpose, a 


the United States Army or Navy, or other 
to be false, forged, altered, or counterfei 
viction thereof, be imprisoned at hard labor for a not more than ten 
years, or be fined not more than s. 
risonment, and that any suc 
pubiic record or herein d bed 


No more eg oa oe way of niaking this bill the law could be 
adopted than by adding it as an seatalinean to the pending Army 


appropriation bill. 
, by all necessary legislation, to guard 


. 


oe of C aan oy : 
and protect the reco the Government against and 
counterfeiting, whether committed for the eunee of Soleaiing 
the Government itself, or for the purpose of deceiving the public 
at large, who compose the Government. 

To forge a public record for the puepent of defrauding the Gov- 
ernment is no greater moral crime to forge a public record 
for the purpose of deceiving the public at A man who 
would commit the one deed would commit the Then why 
not prescribe a penalty for the one crime as well as the other? 

Certainly Congress ought not to punish the man who fo a 
public record in order to defraud the Government and then by an 
act of omission license another man to f as many public rec- 
ords as he pleases for the p of decei the public just so 
long as he does not or pt to pass on the oman 
ment directly. ‘The dignity and best interests of the General Gov- 
ernment demand the extension of our penal laws so as to cover 
the crime referred to. 


I will illustrate the utter inefficiency of the Federal laws. John 
Smith fo @ commission as an officer on the staff of General 
Grant and an honorable discharge or muster out signed by Gen- 
eral Sherman. Mr. Smith never attempted to these forged 
papers on the Government for purposes of fraud, but he did use 
them for twenty-five years openly and notoriously for the purpose 
of deceiving the people of a whole State or Congressional district. 

John Smith was never in the Army as a soldier in any manner, 
form, or fashion, yet he persuaded the public to believe his papers 
genuine and make him governor or Congressman because of their 
genuineness. In such a case as this there is no law punishing the 
im r for his forgeries. 

is illustration is not exaggerated or overdrawn. In order to 
convince Congress that my suggestion should become the law at 
once, by being added as an amendment to the pending bill, I will 
give a full, complete, and plain history, pro and con, from the 
record of the most startling and remarkable case of the forgery 
of a public record known to the annals of crime. 

The novelist who desires to base a story upon facts of record 
could find no better material from which to draw than that to be 
found in this case, covering thirty long years of studied deception, 
involving forgery, moral perjury, and kindred crimes committed 
to secure high public station. 

While the chief actor of this drama played the villain’s part with 
admirable audacity and a degree of skill and success, he can but 
excite pity and contempt. 

Considering his station and the objects for which he committed 
his misdeeds, a well written story of the ‘‘ chief of Hooker’s staff,” 
based on the record he has made, would develop him into the most 
oueeere but most interesting character now known to the literary 
world. 


He has presented to the War Department the most wonderful 
and the boldest scheme of deception and fraud it has ever had ex- 
rience with, but the War Department can not prosecute him 
‘ause he refuses to pass upon the Government the commission 
and discharge which he filed with the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic and subsequently withdrew after exposure. You have but to 
investigate to be astounded at the audacity of the man and the 
weakness of our laws relating to the forgery of public records. 
To give Con and the country a fair general understanding of 
the Gibson frand, I will first present the following bill which I 
introduced on August 11, 1894: 


A bill providing for the punishment of persons falsely making, forging, alter- 
ing. or counterfeiting military and naval commissions or discharges or 
other public records for the purpose of defrauding the United States or de- 
ceiving the public, etc. 


Whereas the following bill for the relief of Henry R. Gibson was introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Mr. Houk of Tennessee on June 12, 1894, 
and in the Senate by Mr. HANssrovuGH of North Dakota, on June 16, 1894, 
and referred to the Military Committee of the respective Houses of Congress: 

“A bill to perfect the mili record of Henry R. Gibson. 

‘““Whereas Henry R. Gibson made oath before a court of inquiry of the 
Grand Army of the Republic that he holds in his possession a true copy of an 
original and genuine commission as an officer in the Army of the United 
States, which commission is as follows, to wit: 


“ HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE PoToMAC, 
“Camp near Falmouth, Va., March 17, 1863. 


order. 
“1. Henry B. Gibson is hereby appointed a special aid-de-camp, with the 
rank of first lieutenant, and will be respected and obeyed accordingly. 
“2. He will report for duty forthwith to Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, C. 8. Vols., at 
uia Creek, Va., in accordance with verbal instructions. 
“By command of Major-General Hooker. 
“ (Signed) A. A. WOODWARD, 


“ Captain and A. A. A. G. 


“Lieutenant Gibson will take and subscribe to inclosed oath and forward 
uarters. 


“ 


“HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE PoToMAC, 
“Falmouth, March 17, 1863. 


uae of general commanding appointing Henry R. Gibson first lieutenant 

and aid-de-camp. 

“T reported ys ou. A. P. Bilyeu, C. 8. Vols., March 17, 1863, as ordered, 
to headquarters. 


and returned the oat 
“ (Signed) HENRY R. GIBSON, 
“ First Lieut. and Aid-de-Camp. 
And whereas he also has made oath before a court of inquiry of the Grand 
Army of the Republic that he holds in his possession an and genuine 
honorable d from the Army of the United States, which honorable 
discharge is as follows, to wit: 
“ MILaTARY HEADQUARTERS, DistRICT OF DELAW 
“ Wilmington, eat 1865. 


“Seok Orders. 
obedience to the order of the Hon. ee War, the following 


officers on duty in this district are this day honorably discharged from the 
service of the United States by reason of the termination of the war: 
“q) oe idass. Henry R. Gibson, C. 5S. Vols., with the brevet rank of 
captain 
G. Crane, C. 8. Vols., Balt Md. 
wont BOWMAN 


Joseph 
“ (Bigned Ss. M. , 
' : “ Col. 8th Pa. Vols., Commanding.” 


“ And whereas said Gibson claims to have gallantly served as an officer in 
the Union Army on the staff of . Gen. Joseph Hooker, or otherwise, from 
March 17, 1863, to August 4 (or 5). 1865, and_to have participated in various 
hard-fought battles, such as Gettysburg, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 


the : 





turn over all United States property in his possession to — 








-: sean in 





“Whereas said Gibson made the following lications based upon_the 
aforesaid commission and honorable Gochanae to the Ed. Maynard Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, Tennessee, and was admitted to full member- 


> yw to wit: 
“First ap tion, December 18, 1884: 


“To the officers and members of Ed. Maynard Post, No. —, 
e Department of Tennessee and Georgia, G. A. R.: 


“T have the honor to make application for membership in said Post, No. —, 
Department of Tennessee and eorsia, Grand Army of the Republic, basing 
my application on the following facts: 

“Tam 44 years of age, and was born in Queen Anne County, State of Mary- 
land, now residing at Knoxville, in the State of Tennessee; am by occupa- 
tion a lawyer. 

“JT served during the late rebellion as follows: 

“First appointed March 17, 1863, as aid-de-camp on the personal staff of Gen. 
Jos. Hooker for the period of —— years, and was discharged therefrom as 
A. CG. Subs., at Wilmington, Del., on the 5th day of August, 1865, by reason 
of the termination of the war, serving at the time as acting commissary of 
subsistence of volunteers. 

“T have never borne arms inst the United States and have never been 
convicted by court-martial of desertion, nor of any other infamous crime. 

“T have not made previous application for membership to the Grand Army 
of the Republic. Filed with Ed. Maynard Post, No. —, Department of Ten- 
nessee and Georgia, on the 18th day of Dec., 1884. 

(Signed) HENRY R. GIBSON, 

“Residence, No. 49 Broad st.” 


“ A true copy of the original now on file in Ed. Maynard Post, No. 14, Dept. 
of Tenn,, G. A. R. 
“ (Signed) E. W. ADKINS, Adj't. 
“ (Seal of the post.] 
“Second application, February —, 1885: 


“To Ed. Maynard Post, No. 14, 
Department of Tennessee and Georgia, G. A. R.: 


“T have the honor to make application for membership in Ed. Maynard 
Post, No. 14, Department of Tennessee and Georgia, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, basing my —— on the following facts: 

“Tam 45 years of age, and was born in Queen Anne County, State of 
—— now residing at Knoxville, State of Tennessee, and by occupation 

awyer. 

“| served during the late rebellion as follows: 

“First enlisted March 17, 1863, as first lieutenant on staff of Gen. Jos. Hooker, 
for the period of years, and was discharged therefrom as capt. C. S. V., 
S Se Del., on the 4th day of August, 1865, by reason of termination 
of the war. 

“T have never borne arms against the United States, and have never been 
convicted of desertion nor of any other infamous crime. 

“T have made previous a —— for membership to the Grand Army of 
the Republic. Filed with . Maynard Post, Department of Tennessee and 
Georgia, on the —— day of February, 1885. 

(Signed) HENRY R. GIBSON, 

“Residence, No. 49 Broad st. 


“True copy of the original now on file in Ed. Maynard Post, No.14, Depart- 
ment of Tennessee, Grand Army of the Republic. 





(Signed) E. W. ADKINS, 
“ tSeal of the post.] ; Adjutant. 
“TIndorsed on the back: ‘Mustered April 17th, 1885. No.on Des. Book: 42.] 


“ HEADQUARTERS GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
“ Lynn, Mass., March 1, 1894. 
“T certify that the annexed are true copies of the application for admission 
to Ed. Maynard Post, No. 14, Department of Tennessee, G. A. R., of Henry R. 
Gibson, on file with the evidence and records of the court of inquiry convened 
by Special Order No.3, from these headquarters, dated Nov. 8, 1s08 to inquire 
inte guid Gibson's eligibility for membership in the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. 
* (Signed) JAS. F. MEECH, 
“ Adjutant-General. 
“And whereas charges were filed in said Ed. Maynard Post that the afore- 
said commission and honorable discharge are fraudulent, s, or forged, 
and said Gibson was expelled from the Grand Army of the Republic in the 
following official order, to wit: 


“HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF TENNESSEE, 
“GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
“ Knoxville, Tenn., Jan. 23, 1894. 
“General Orders No. 8, Series 1893-1894. 
“1. The following special order from the commander in chief is published 
for the information of the comrades of this department: 


“HEADQUARTERS GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 
“ Lynn, Mass., Jan. 20, 139%. 
“Special Order No. 5. 


“1. The proceedings of the court of inquiry, convened Special Order 
Utes, OFA. Magnan Pecks io. 1d, Denarteomet el Geamenen lee tentce 

ibson, © . Maynard Post, No. 14, ent o n been re- 
viewed by the fatigoedvesse quaeml, who finds as follows: 

“* First. That the snes of the court of inquiry to ascertain the eli- 
gibility of Sones & 5 ibson to ee in iota of the Re- 
public was law a proper exe the tment com- 
mander, under the direction of the commmmennier te < chief. oo 

““* Second. That the court of inquiry, having ascertained and reported all 
facts bearing upon the matter under uiry, after a full and fair hearing, 
in which the party whose eligibility was being inquired into had every o 
portunity to be heard, the commander in chief is authorized to make a find. 
ing = facts, and act upon such finding without obtaining a finding from the 
court. 

“* Third. That the only finding warranted by the evidence, as presented in 
the records of this case, is that said > Gibson served merely as a com- 
missary clerk during the war of the rebellion, and not as an officer or sol- 
dier, and that the appointment and discharge, which the said Gibson pre- 
tends to hold, are spurious and fictitious and entitled to no credit whatever.’ 

“2. Therefore, the findings of the judge-advocate-general are approved, and 
it is neneny congged that Henry R. Gibson be from the rolls of Ed. 

ynard Post, No. 14, Department of Tennessee, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, as he is ineligible to membership under our rules and oe. 

“3. Comrade Frank Seaman, commander Department of nessee, Grand 
Army of the ie is hereby charged with the execution of this order. 

“ By order of John G. B. Adains, commander in chief 


“ Official: JAS. F. MEECH, 
“ Adjutant-General. 


“2. The commander of Ed. Maynard Post, No. 14, is hereby ordered, at th 
first meeting of said post after thes . oan that these 


receipt of this order, 
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General Orders, No. 8 be enteredin full on the post records; and also direct 
that the name of Henry R. Gibson be —— from the roll of membership. 
e 


as ordered by the commander in chief. commander of Ed. Maynarc 
Post, No. 14, will make official report to these headquarters, without delay, 
of the execution of this order. : 
“3. The department court of inquiry, convened by Special Orders, No. 31, 
from these headquarters, dated November 26, 1893, 5 o'clock p. m,, and com- 
of Comrades Thos. H. Reeves, Post %, president: W. T. Mitchell, junior 
vice department commander, Post 8; Luke Havey, Post l4,and Wm. J. Ramage, 
Post 14, recorder, is hereby dissolved. The department commander returns 
thanks 3: — members of the court for the faithful performance of the duties 
em. 
“By command of Frank Seaman, department commander. 
“CHAS. H. OGDEN, 
“Assistant Adjutant-General. 


“And whereas said Gibson claims that his expulsion was not warranted by 
the facts and was brought about by improper and corrupt means on the part 
of the officials of the Grand Army of the Republic, namely, the department 
commander, the commander in chief, and his [etee atvocate-geaerel, and 
that the proof showed that he was commissioned as an officerof the Federal 
Army on the staff of Maj. Gen. Joseph Hooker and received an honorable 
discharge from the military service of the United States; and 

““ Whereas said Gibson has proposed to appeal from the action of the offi- 
cials expelling him from the Grand Army of the Republic to the national en- 
omens of that order, which convenes in Pittsburg, Pa., on September 10, 
next; a 

“Whereas the aforesaid commission and honorable discharge, for some 
peculiar reason, are not of record in the War Department, and said Gibson, 
as a result, is now being publicly charged with buing a hypocrite, fraud, and 
forger, pending his proposed appeal to the national encnmpment; and 

‘Whereas said Gibson claims that the aforesaid Ed. Maynard Post passed 
a resolution that it had fully investigated his military record and found the 
oe to be correct and his commissionand honorabl- discharge to be genuine; 
anc 

“Whereas said Gibson in justice is entitled to have his said commission 
and honorable ee. if genuine and not bogus, fraudulent, or forged, re- 
corded and recognized by the War Department of the United States; and 

‘“ Whereas said commission and honorable discharge, if bogus, fraudulent, 
or forged, and not Pa in justice to the United States Government, the 
public at large, and the Grand Army of the Republic, should be exposed as 
such: Therefore, in order to give said Gibson an opportunity to come before 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the House of Representatives of the 
United States Congress, and urge and secure the passage of a law which will 
compel the Secretary of War to receive and record his commission am? hon- 
a e discharge, if genuine, and otherwise correct his military record, if he 

any, 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to spread or the commission of Hen 
R. Gibson as an officer of the Union Army on the staff of Major General J: wap 
Hooker, and the honorable discharge of said Gibson from the military servico 
of the United States, when the same are presented by said Gibson, upen the 
permanent records of the War Department. and certify tosaid Gibson, under 
the official seal of the Department, said action, when completed. 

“Sac. 2. That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, further authorized 
and directed to recognize said Gibson as a ‘first lieutenant and commissary 
of subsistence volunteers, with the brevet rank of captain.’ as he is recog- 
nized in his honorable discharge; Provided, however, That there are no facts 
or records in the possession of the War Department which show conclusively 
the commission and honorable coherpe of said Gibson to be ‘frauduient,’ 
or ‘spurious and fictitious and entitled to no credit whatever,’ or that said 
Gibson did not serve as a soldier in the Union Army between March 17, 1863, 
and August 4 (or 5), 1865;"" and 

Whereas the Committee on Military Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives referred the bill introduced by Mr. Houk to the Treasury Department 
in the following words, to wit: 

“ Respectfully referred to the honorable Jno. G. Carlisle, Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the request that he furnish to the Military Committee of the 
House of Representatives a full and complete statement, giving dates, of 
the itions held, services performed, and compensation received, as shown 
by the records of the Third Auditor's Office, by Henry R. Gibson, between 
March 17, 1863, and Aug. 5, 1865, and by whom he was employed, and whether 
he was detailed at any times between these dates from the staff of any mili- 
tary officer to do duty in the Commissary Department as a clerk:” anc 

Teron the Treasury Department responded in the following letters 
to wit: 


“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
“Washington, D. C., June 14, 1805. 
“Hon. Josppn H. OUTHWAITE, : 
“Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 
“* House of Representatives. 


“Sr: I have the honor to transmit herewith copy of letter of the Third 
Anditor in ly to yours of the 7th instant, inclosing House bill No. 7306, to 
perfect the military record of Henry R. Gibson. 

“The bill is returded herewith. 

" y, yours, 
“8. WIKE, 
“Acting Secretory. 


“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE THIRD AUDITOR, 
“Washington, D. C., June 12, 1891. 
“Hon. Jonn G. CARLISLE, 
“ Secretary of the Treasury: 

“Sire: [havethe honor to return the within communication addressed to you 
by Hon. J. H. OuTHwatrTe, chairman Committee on Military Affairs, House 
ot Re tatives, togetler with its inclosure, ‘H. R. 736: ‘A bill to perfect 
the itary seound Henry R. Gibson,’ and in reply to Chairman OvTH- 
WAITE’S request that his committee be furnished with afulland complete 
statement, giving dates of the positions held, services performed, and com- 
pensation received, as shown by the records of this office, by Henry R. Gib- 
son, between March 17, 1863, and August 5, 1865, and by whom he was emploved, 
and whether he was detailed at any time between these dates from the staff 
of any military officer to do duty in the Commissary Department as a clerk, 
I have to state that the name ot Henry R. Gibson as an officer does not appear 
on the records, or in the files of this office; neither have I found his name in 
the Official Arm r (regulars), nor in the Official Register of the Vol- 


y. 
unteer Force of the United States Army. 
ia oe nage = = —_ — of f- P. Bilyeu, captain and com- 
of su volunteers, it is found that Henry R. Gibson _wasa 
civilian employee in the office of Capt. Bilyen, as follows, viz: From March 
28 tol, as asst. clerk, at a compensation of $50 per month; ard as clerk 
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from Apes lto June 30, 1863, ata compemention $65 Sl month; from July 1 
to October 31, 1863, at a compensation of $75 per month; and from January 1, 
1864, to July 2, 1865, inclusive, at a compensation of $90 per month, 

“Capt. Bilyeu resigned July 2, 1855, and, so far_as known to this office, Mr. 
Gibson rendered no service in the Commissary Department, or inany other 
of the staff departments of the Army subsequent to July 2, 1865. 

“It will be observed that Mr. Gibson was employed and paid as a civilian 
employee. Iam not cognizant of oy law or Army regulation under which 
a commissioned ofticer could be detailed on duty as a clerk; so that if he was 
a commissioned officer, as alleged, he was not entitled to payment for serv- 
ices as a civilian employee; and if he was a noncommissioned officer or pri- 
vate, and detailed on extra duty as a clerk, he was not entitled to any com- 
pereetien therefor, the allowance having been prohibited by the act of rch 

, 186e 


“ Respectfully, yours, 
“SAM’L BLACKWELL, Auditor.” 


“And whereas the Committee on Military Affairs of the House of Repre- 


sentatives also referred said bill to the War Department in the following | 


words, to wit: 

“ The inclosed bill is respectfully referred to the honorable Secretary of War 
with the request that he furnish to the Military Committee of the House of 
Representatives the following information: 

‘ist. A full and complete statement of all records, letters, and facts in the 

ossession of the War Department bearing on the military career of Henry 
%. Gibson, the genuineness of his alleged commission and honorable discharge, 
and the roe of his claim to have been a soldier in the United States Army 
during the rebellion, as set forth in the preambles of the bill. 

“2d. Whether Henry R. Gibson has ever made application to the War De- 
partment to have his alleged commission and honorable discharge placed on 
record, or to have his alleged military record amended or corrected in any 
way. 

“3d. Whether the War Department is now or has ever been in possession of 
the original papers which Henry R. Gibson claims to be his commission and 
honorable discharge. . 

“4th. Whether, in the judgment of the honorable Secretary, the claims of 
Henry R. Gibson are sufficiently ae and well founded to justify Con- 
gress in ey the accompanying bill.” 

And whereas the War Department made the following reply, to wit: 


“Relief of Henry R. Gibson. 


“WAR DEPARTMENT, 
““ Washington City, June 13, 1894. 
“The chairman of the Committee on Military ‘airs, 
House of Representatives. 


“Sir: Referring to your letter of the 7th instant, requesting certain infor- 
mation relative to the bill (H. R. 7366, 58d Congress, 2d session) to perfect the 
military record of Henry R. Gibson, I beg to inform you that after careful 
search no record has been found that Henry R. Gibson was in the military 
service of the United States during the war of the rebellion, either as an 
officer or as an enlisted man. 

“It ap however, from Gibson's own statement, that he was a civilian 
—_, of the Commissary Department of the eae. and in a report from 
the Auditor of the Treasury, not on file, but referred to in the corre- 
spondence records of this Department, it is stated that he was paid as such 
civilian employee from March, 1863, to July, 1865. 

“Mr. Gibson's statement, to which reference has been made, and in which 
he declares that he was ‘never ly in the U.S. service during the war,’ 
was addressed to the Secretary of War from Knoxville, Tenn., July 12, 1866, 
and reads as follows: 

“On the 30th of November, 1864, I applied for a commission as capt. and 
C. 8. Vols., said application being indorsed by OE A. P. Bilyeu, C.S. Vols., 
chief com'sy for the dist. of Del. and E. shore of Md. by Col. 8. M. Bowman, 
commanding said dist., by Lieut. Col. Joseph G. Crane, chief C. 8. 8th Army 
Corps, by Lieutenant-Colonel 8. C. Benham, chief C. 8. oper ment Arkansas 
and 7th Army Corps, and by Brigadier-General 7 G. Thomas, U.S. Vols., 
and was forwarded to you by Governor Fenton, of New York. 


“ At the time of making the above application, for two years previously, and 


Vols., and had been ec to many difficult, arduous, and perilous duties 

arising out of my ca ‘s peculiar duties as officer in charge of the beef 
cattle of the Army of the Potomac, then as connected with the organization 
of colored troops in piney iene and Delaware, and lastly as chief C. 8S. of dis- 
trict of Delaware and shore of Maryland. The indorsements established 
my efficiency under the above circumstances. 

‘** Being a citizen of South Carolina, and one of her few loyal sons, earnest] 
praying and wor in my humble capacity, for the success of the Feder 
armies, I was naturally anxious to be recognized by my country as one of her 
defenders, and would have enlisted had I not been pursuaded by officer friends 
(some of whom indorsed my appication) to continue as commissary clerk, 
they promising to use their uence to obtain for me a commission of capt. 
an a 8. V. Aly application was postponed from. time to time until Novem- 
ber 30, 1864, when it was written and sent round to be indorsed by those in 
authority who deemed me deserving. But we awoke one brighs April morn, 
and the war was over, the rebellion was dead, the old flag triumphed; 
and this I suppose decided the chances it me. ; 

** Now, sir, upon this brief statement of facts and upon my indorsed appli- 
cation (which is, I believe, in your office) I respectfull uest that I may be 
granted a commission ascapt. and C. 8. Vols., dated ov. WO. 1864 (or ear er), 

papers 
r will accept the commis- 


and a muster-out dated July 4, 1865; and I will sign the n 
deprive myself of all compensation for said period 
sion on condition that I shall receive no pay, rations, or compensation of any 
kind oor self or servant (said condition, of course, not appearing on the com- 
mission). 

“ This is doubtless a unique and unheard of popticeticn but I am living in 
a Southern city, and feel keenly and sensitively the h nm from 
my never having been regularly in the U.S.service during the war. That 
I aid serve my country earnestly and well my Own conscience and the voices 
of my superiors alike assure me; but alas! where is the proof that I ever 
served her at all? Any commission even of a lower grade than capt.and C. 
S. Vols. will be hailed as a boon, for I long to be able to say ‘I too stocd up 
for the flag of my country when rebellion arose in the land,’ and long to 
show the triumphant p A ‘ 

= rayne, though little hoping, a favorable response, I am, sir, 

“Your obedient servant, 

“(Signed) HENRY R. GIBSON.” 

“No action was taken by the Depart nent upon this application of Mr. 
Gibson for a commission in the Commissary De; t, and no record has 
been found of the receipt of the former appr to which he refers, though 
a letter from Governor Fenton, dated at Albany, N. Y., Dec. 14, 1864, pas 
in arecommendation of Gibson for ap tment as an ‘asst 
su nee’ was received at the Adjutant-General’s Office in 1868, without 
inclosures. No action was taken upon this communication. No record has 


for nine months en asec £8 was chief clerk to Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, C. 8. 


been found that Henry R. Gibson has ever made a giicetion to yu Demet 
ment to have ‘his alleged commission and honorable discharge’ p: on 
record, or to have his alleged military record amended or corrected in any 
way: nor has the Department ever been in ion of any o pers 
claimed by Mr. Gibson to be his commission and honorable discharge, but cer- 
tain papers purporting to be copies of original orders left at this Dept. by Hon. 
Joun C. Houxk for verification were returned to Mr. Houx by Department 
letter dated January 6, 1894, in which it was stated: 

“* These papers appoer. to be copies of what purport to be special orders re- 
lating to one Henry R. Gibson. One of these “orders,” dated headquarters 
Army of the Potomac, March 17, 1863, and signed A. B. Woodward, captain 
and A. A. A. G., relates to the appointment of the said Gibson as a “special 
aid-de-camp,” and the other, dated military ees district of Dela- 
ware, Wilmington, August 4, 1865, and signed S. M. Bowman, colonel 84th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, commanding, > to discharge “ First Lieu- 
tenant Henry R. Gibson, ©. 8. Vols., with the brevet rank of captain,’ from 
the service. 

‘*** Both of these papers are fraudulent. 

**The special order book of the Army of the Potomac, which is complete for 
the period in question, does not show that any such order as that submitted 
by you, dated March 17, 1863, was issued by General Hooker. Onthecontrary, 
the special order which was issued by General Hooker on March 17, 1863, 
contains thirteen paragraphs, no one of which relates to Gibson in any way. 
This order and all other special orders of General Hooker for the month of 
March,1863, are signed by S. Williams, assistant adjutant-general. It doesnot 
eprest from the records of this Department that there was any such person as 
‘A. B. Woodward, captain and A. A. A. G.,’ on duty at the headquarters of the 
Army of the Potomac at this time, nor does it appear that any officer of this 
name was in the military service of the United States, either in the regular 
or volunteer Army, at any time during the late war. Furthermore, General 
Hooker had no authority to make such an appointment as that in question, 
and if he had made it it would have been void abinitio and would have con- 
ferred upon the appointee no right whatever to be recognized as being in the 
military service of the United States. 

“*Since Gibson was notin the military service he could not be discharged 
therefrom, and consequently the order dated August 4, 1865, purporting to 
cane him would be valueless as evidence of service, even if it were gen- 
uine. 

“* But it is plainly fraudulent. 

“*Ool. 8. M. Bowman, Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, was relieved 
from the command of the District of Delaware on March 20, 1865, and conse- 
quaty cous not have issued any orders in that district subsequent to that 

ate. addition, it does not appear that he had authority at any time to 
issue an order such as that in question. 

“*The official record, as well as Mr. Gibson's own statement, made to the 
Department in writing in 1866, show conclusively that he was a civilian em- 
a of the Commissary Department from March, 1863, to July, 1865, and 

no military status whatever. 

“*In view of the facts in this case, as set forth in the foregoing statement, 
no just Pane is discovered for extending to Mr. Gibson, by legislative en- 
actment, the relief provided by the pending bill. 

“*Very respectfully, 
“*DANTEL S. LAMONT, 
** Sec’y of War.” 

And whereas the toawis letter was addressed to the chairman of the 
Military Committee of the House asking a hearing for Mr. Gibson: 


“ WASHINGTON, D. C., June lh. 


“Dear Sir: I have introduced a bill for the relief of, or to perfect the mili- 
nee record of, Henry R. Gibson, No. 7366 (7428). 

m case is surrounded by a most extraordinary set of circumstances, and 
is admitted by the War Department officials to be the most remarkable case 
they ever occasion to deal with. 

“Your committee is petitioned to grant Mr. Gibson the phe appear- 
ing before it with his papers and making a statement in his own behalf. 

* Please advise me whether Mr. Gibson will be givenahearing. Ithink, un- 
der the exceptional circumstances, it would be an injustice not to grant him 
the privilege asked. 

Iam, very respectfully, 

(Signed) 

“Hon. J. H. OUTHWAITE, 
Chairman of the Military Committee of the House of Representatives. 


And whereas the following reply was made, granting a hearing: 


‘““COMMITTER ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
“House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
*“ Washington, D. C., June 1, °94. 


JOHN C, HOUK. 


“Hon. Jno. C. Houx, 
House of Representatives. 


“Sir: In ealy to yours of June 14, ties, whether Mr. H. R. Gibson, of 
your district, for whom you introduced a bill (H. R. 7366 (7428) ) to perfect 
military record, may have a hearing before this committee, I will my no doubt 
that gentleman be permitted by the committee to be heard before it any 
time that he will present himself to the subcommittee having in charge this 
bill and make uest that he be heard before the whole committee. 

“ The rule of this committee is to permit persons for whom bills of a private 
character have been introduced to appear first before the subcomm.ttee to 
which his billisreferred. If thatsubcommittee disposes of the bill eaverabty 
of course there is nonecessity of a hearing before the full committee. Shoul 
that subcommittee be undecided as to the report to be made upon the bill, or 
should they consider it of more than usual importance that the matter be 
heard before the full committee, upon their recommendation that it be so 
heard permission is always granted, and generally at the convenience of the 
applicant or the member representing him. 


“Very truly, yours, 
“(Signed ) JOS. H. OUTHWAITE, 
“Chm. Com. on Military Affairs. 


And whereas the chairman of the subcommittee having the bill in charge 
has stated that he did not feel like taking the bill up and disposing of it unless 
Mr. Gibson should ask it; and 

Whereas Mr. Gibson has refused to come forward and ask a hearing and 
action on the bill for his relief, although after notice he has had sixty days in 


which to do so; and : ; 
Whereas after his expulsion from the Grand Army of the a he issued 
an address Feb. 8th, to the ex-Federal soldiers of the 2d Congressional 
District of Tennessee, in which he said: 

“The national commander of the Grand Army of the Republic having de- 
cided that I am not eligible to membership in the Grand Army, and that my 
cogontmens and discharge were spurious and fictitious, and entitled to no 
fi or credit whatever, * * * m this decision of Commander Adams 
Ishall appeal to the national encampment that meets next September;" and 

Whereas under the lations of the G. A. R. he had six months from Jan- 
uary 20, 1804, the date expulsion, within which to appeal; and 
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‘Whereas the six months expired on July 20, 1894, and the adjutant-general 
of the Grand Army of the Republic of the United States has certified in the 
following letter that no egpeal was filed: 


“HEADQUARTERS GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
“25 Exchange Street, Lynn,-Mass., July 23, 189h. 
“FRANK SEAMAN, 


“Past Department Commander @. A. R., Knoxville, Tenn. 


“Dear Str AND COMRADE: Replying to your favor of the 20th inst., I beg to 
say that no appeal in the case of Henry R. Gibson has been received at these 
headquarters up to date. 

‘I have the honor to remain, fraternally yours, 

“(Signed) JAS. F. MEECH, 

“ Adjutant-General.” 

And whereas George W. Bilyeu identifies Henry R. Gibson in a recent pho- 
tograph of a group of Grand Army men as the same m who was with 
him employed as a civilian clerk in the commissary under his father, Aaron 
P. Bilyeu, chief of the co , and says that oy R. Gibson was not 
a soldier in the Union Army between March, 1863, and July, 1865, in the fol- 


lowing affidavit, marked bit I: 
“ WASHINGTON, Sept. 25, 1893. 


“In the photograph hereto attached, the second man from the left-hand end 
of the pho ph, sitting on the bench in the front row, with a turn-down 
collar and black cravat or tie, with ears, with a mustache and goatee, 
with a broad nose, with a smile on his face, with legs uncrossed and both feet 
on the ground or floor, without any walking cane or badge, rather small of 
stature, and with hands ¢ across his legs, and around which figure, in 
the photograph hereto attached, is a mark or line drawn, which is connected 
by a mark or line with a mark or line running around my name attached to 
this statement, is the same identical Henry R. Gibson, who was a civilian em- 

loyee or commissary clerk, and not a Federalsoldier or officer, from March, 
Tsod, to July, 1865, under my father, Captain A. P. Bilyeu., C.S., U.S. Vols. 
“($ ed) GEORGE W. BILYEU.” 
“Witnesses: J. A. CrusE, W. A. MILLIKEN. 


“DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
“County of Washington, ss: 

“On this the 25th day of September, A. D. 1893, personally appeared before 
me, Albert C. Floyd, notary public, the undersigned authority, George W. 
Bilyeu, who, in my presence, subscribed tothe foregoing statement and made 
solemn oath that said statement was the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, and that it was made of his own free act and deed. 
— my hand and official seal, this the 25th day of September, A. D. 


(Signed) ALBERT C. FLOYD, Notary Public. 
> Seal: Albert C. Floyd, notary public, District of Columbia. 


“COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY, 
““HousE oF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
“ Washington, D. C., Sept. 21, 1893. 
“Hon. Jno. C. Houx, M. C. 
“ House of Reps., Washington, D.C. 

“DEAR Str: Yoursathand. I would say [have known Mr. Aaron P. Bilyeu, 
of Philadelphia, for many years. He was engaged in the building business 
and was considered one of the largest builders in Philadelphia, and being a 
man of good reputation was much respected by all. I have also known Mr. 
Geo. W.Bilyeu or many years, and would not hesitate to state I have always 
known him to be a very honorable person, and constituent of mine. 

“Truly, yours, 

“(Signed ) “CHAS. O'NEILL. 

“ [Elected to Congress 15 times. ] 

“T believe Mr. Bilyeu worthy of belief. 

“(Signed) M. 8S. QUAY, J. S.S. 


““WAsuH., D. C., Sept. 27, 1893. 


“T have known Mr. George W. Bilyeu personally and intimately for many 
years, as a voter in Phil x soy an employee of the Government in this 
city, as president of the Bookbinders’ Union, of this city, as secretary of the 
Pennsylvania club of Washington, D. C., with a membership of over 300 
Pennsylvanians, as a comrade of the Grand Army of the Republic, and I 
would unhesitatingly accept his word of honor to any statement he would 
make, or to which he would affix his signature. 

H. A. COBAUGH. 


“ ed) 
em). W.P. Brownlow, J. Neill Hughes. 
“Sworn to and subscribed before me chis 27th 7 of Eopiomber, 1898. 
“ (Signed) OHN H. ROGERS, 

“ Notary Public, D. C. 
“Seal: John H. Rogers, notary public, District of Columbia. 


“DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
“ City of Washington, ss: 

“On this the 25th day of June, 1894, personally ap before me, Henry L. 
Ballentine, notary public, the undersigned authority, E. L. Phillips, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., well known to me to be worthy of full faith and credit, who, in 
my presence, made oath in due form of law that the foregoing are true copies 
of the originals attached to the photograph of a group of ‘Grand Army mem- 
bers’ to which they relate. 

“E. L. PHILLIPS. 


“Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th 7 of June, A. D. 1894. 
“HENRY L. BALLENTINE, 
“ Notary Public, D. C. 


“Seal: H. L. Ballentine, notary public, District of Columbia.” 

And whereas said Gibson's military papers have been declared by the G. A. 
R. spurious and fictitious and entitled to no credit whatever; and 

ereas the records of the Treasury and War Departments show conclu- 

sively that he was never anything but a commissary clerk; and 

Whereas the War Department has denounced his mili papers as “ fraud- 
pny wid and Fs a there is no just ground for extending the relief asked in 

e ; an 

Whereas said Gibson’s own letter on file in the War Department and his 
failure to appeal from the decision of the commander in chief of the G. A. R., 
expelling him from that order, to the national encampment are conclusive 
evidence that he is a bold fraud and that his papers are forgeries; and 

Whereas said Gibson has for thirty years, both publicly and secretly, im- 
peached and discredited in the minds of thousands of and loyal citizens 
of east Tennessee the permanent recordsof the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment by the use of a fraudulent or forged commission and a fraudulent 
or forged honorable discharge; and 

Whereas said Gibson continues to use these fraudulent or fo papers, 
to the prejudice of the ex-Federal soldiers of east Tennessee and to the dis- 
credit of the Government, for his own material benefit, alleging that his 


papers are genuine and legal, and that the War Department officials are cor- 
rupt and have falsified the public records; and 
Whereas said Gibson refuses to submit his ewe for the inspection of the 


7 


War Department, or the Senate, or the House of Congress; an 

Whereas such acts as are related in the preambles of this bill do not come 
within the provisions of existing law, unless the fraudulent or forged papers 
are passed upon the Government: Therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That every person who falsely makes, 
alters, forges, or counterfeits any commission as an officer in the United 
States Army or Navy, or any discharge from the United States Army or 
Navy or other public record tor the purpose of defrauding the United States 
or deceiving the public, or utters or publishes as true any such false, forged, 
altered, or counterfeited commission as an officer in the United States Army 
or Navy, or discharge from United States Arey Navy, or other public 
record, for such purpose, knowing the same to false, forged, altered, or 
counterfeited, or transmits to or presents at the office of any officer of the 
United States or in any way uses such false, forged, altered, or counter- 
feited commission as an officer in the United States Army or Navy, or dis- 
charge from the United States Army or Navy, or other public record, know- 
ing the same to be false, forged, altered, or counterfeited for such purpose, 
shall, on conviction thereof, be imprisoned at hard labor for a period not 
more than ten years, or be fined not more than $1,000, or be punished by both 
such fine and imprisonment, and that any such false, forged, altered, or 
—— public record or records herein described shall be seized and 

estroyed. 


MR. GIBSON’S FIRST NOTORIOUS PUBLIC LETTER. 


Mr. Chairman, it being charged on all sides that Mr. Gibson was 
a military fraud and impostor, having secured admission to the 
Grand Army of the Republic by stating falsehoods in two written 
applications, many of his friends demanded that he make a public 
explanation in vindication of himself. His effort in this direction 
was delayed until the fast disintegration of his following convinced 
him he must do something and do it quickly and boldly. 

Being guilty of forging his military papers, and having deliber- 
ately stated falsehoods in both of his applications, he made the 
effort of his life in the letter he published. For gall, smooth and 
cunning misstatements of facts,injured innocence,egotism, affected 
dignity, and slight of hand evasion of the points of the case, his 
letter has never been equaled even by himself. 

Tothose acquainted with the record of bis case, his letter brought 
a firmer conviction, if possible, of his guilt, but thousands who 
had not time or inclination to investigate the record accepted Mr. 
Gibson’s statement as a vindication of himself and rallied to his 
support, believing that he had been falsely accused. 

Ro. guilty person ever more adroitly or successfully yet im- 
pudently managed his defense than did he for the time being. 

For the reason that Mr. Gibson does not mention the points in 
the case in his letter, which I shall read, I will ask you to keep it 
in mind that the charges which he should notice are that when 
he stated in each of his two separate applications that he was a 
lieutenant on Hooker’s staff and was mustered out as a captain 
he stated a falsehood, and that when he swore to this statement 
in the Grand Army of the Republic he swore to a falsehood, and 
that the commission and discharge which he presented to the Ed. 
Maynard Post are forgeries. 

is ‘‘unique” letter reads as follows: 


To the Republicans of the Second Congressional District: 


While I desired it known that I would be a candidate for the next Repub- 
lican nomination for Congress, I did not desire the canvass to begin a whole 
year in advance of the ordinary time. I do not believe the welfare of the 

y will be promoted by a long-continued strife for the nomination, and 
ave, therefore, refrained from ing any utterances, or publishing any 
statements calculated to stir up strife at this early day. 

My opponents, however, do not seem to care for the welfare of the party, 
but to care only for themselves, and so they have begun the fight all along 
the line. Their principal bombardment is upon me. I have submitted to 
their attacks for about a month without making any reply. Not being hurt, 
knowing that it is not the thunder that kills, but the lightning, I was content 
to remain silent. Besides, I am getting accustomed to being abused and mis- 
represented. That is one of the penalties inflicted upon men in public life. 

Nevertheless, some accusations have been made lately that I desire to refer 
to. One is that I served in the rebel army, and the other is that I was never 
in the Union Army. 


OLD DEMOCRATIC SLANDERS. 


These are a couple of old, stale, Democratic falsehoods started about se ven- 
teen years ago, and again and — answered. My Union record from 1858 
to the end of the war was published in the Republican twice, once over thir- 
teen years ago and again over twelve years ago, in refutation of these same 
Democratic slanders. Some of my young Republican adversaries were, per- 
haps, too young then to remember my answer to these falsehoods; and, per- 
haps, they do not know that they are using Democratic ammunition in their 
efforts to blacken my record. It seems to me that a good, true Republican 
would be ashamed to use Democratic yea to strike down a fellow Repub- 
lican; and, if they are not ashamed of it, I believe all good, true Republicans 
will be ashamed of them. 

Besides the men who make these charges know well enough that there is 
absolutely no truth in either charge; they know that both charges are abso- 
lutely false and are exactly the reverse of the truth; but they own news- 
pa rs and are anxious to defeat a pan for Congress, and they hope 

© be able, by means of these false mocratic charges, to deceive and mis- 
lead a few people. 

In answer to the charge that I was in the rebel army, I will say that I en- 
tered Hobart College, at Geneva, in the State of New York, in September 
1858, and remained there, except during vacations, until June, 1862, when. i 
graduated. I was at Geneva when the rebellion broke out, and wasan ardent, 
ou en Union man from the very start, and made many speeches in favor 
of the Union cause while yet a schoolboy. I never drew a disloyal breath, or 
uttered a disloyal word, or did a disloyal deed in my life. After graduating 
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at college, in June, 1862, I returned to Maryland, where I was bornand where 
my father was living, and remained in ryland and in Washington Cit 
— March, 1863, at no time having been nearer the rebel army than Wash- 
ngton City. 

As to the charge that I was never in the Union Acuee, I will say that I 
served in the commissary department of the Union Army from about March 
17, 1868, to August 4, 1865, being with the Army of the Potomac a large part of 
the time, and all the time doing my duty as became a loyal man and a faithful 
subordinate; and received the commendation of my superior officers. In 
January, 1886, I came to Knoxville and have been here or in Campbell County 
ever since. Now, let Mr. Joun C. Hovux tell the people what sort of a “‘ war 
record ” he has. 

NOT ASHAMED OF HIS RECORD. 


I have never boasted of m ormy record, for I have always deemed it an 

humble one; but I am proud that I was on the Union side in the great war 

for the Union’s life, and that I filled one man’s place in the Union Army, and 

those I served under say I filled it well. My “record” was fully disclosed to 

-_ Grand Army post here, and after due consideration was deemed satisfac- 
ory. 

The men who are repeating these Democratic attacks upon my army record 
were babies, or were not born when the war was going on; and it is safe to 
say that if anybody beside me was an opposing candidate for Congress, it 
would matter not how bravely and honorably he served in the Union Army, 
he would seon find himself charged with being a deserter or a bummer ora 
coward or a ‘coffee cooler” or a hospital lounger, or with some other dis- 
pi ay ww mag conduct. To be falsely accused or villified seems to be the unayoid- 
able fate of any man who runs for Congress in this district. Judge Houk, 
when first a candidate, was charged with having been dishonorably dismissed 
from the somy with having been engaged in passing counterfeit money, and 
with having been removed from his office as judge by the legislature for 
drunkenness, but the Re le eiected him to Congress in spite of those charges. 

I defended Judge Houk against these charges. I defended him with my 
voice, my pen, and my pocketbook; and I never then expected that the day 
would come when Judge Houk’s sons would show their gratitudesto me for 
defending their father by trying to make le believe that I was in the 
rebel army and never was connected with the Union Army. When Gibson 
was fighting Judge Houk’s battles he was a great man and a good man, and 
was deemed worthy of all konor, but now that the judge isdead and Gibson's 
friends think his time has at last come to represent them in ey cae behold 
Gibson is charged with being a very bad man. The people see t h these 
small political tricks. The people love fair play, and Iam willing that they 
may decide between me and the men who are abusing me by repeating faise- 
hoods invented seventeen years ago by Democratic politicians. 

RUNNING ON HIS PEACE RECORD. 

The claim that I am running for Congress on my “‘ war record" is one made 
by my opponents to throw newspaper balls at. I respectfully inform my 
opponents that I am running for Con on my peace . These are 
days of peace, and not days of war. I — were days of war I would cheer- 
fully give way to my warlike ts, and would rejoice to see them march- 
ing to the front and facing a fall battery loaded tothe muzzle with 
and canister. But the people do not want soldiers right now. e war is 
over. over twenty-eight years ago. We now want men to devise means to 
enable the farmer to get a better price for his produce, and to enable the 
laboring man to get more work and better pay. 

My peace record covers twenty-six years of active work in behalf of the 
Repubtican party. In that period I have made fourteen canvasses, speaking 
from twenty tosixty times in each canvass, many of thecanvasses covering the 
whole Congressional district, and several of them extending to other sections 
of the State. Many of my speeches have been published and scattered all 
over the State. I have attended most of the Congressional and State con- 
ventions since the war, and have drawn severalof our State platforms. In 
this same period I have mt several years as editor of Republican news- 
papers, and when not editor my pen has been at work in the cause of my 
party. I servedin the constitutional convention of 1870, and in both branches 
of the State legislature, and the work I did in those bodies remains on the 
statute books to this day, and will be brought to the attention of the people 
in due season. This is the record I am running for Congress on; and I am 
willing to compare my peace record with that of Mr. Jomn C. Houk also. 

THE NEEDS OF THE PRESENT TIME. 

If the Repeblican party think twenty-six years of hard, faithful, ceaseless 
work for its welfare a sufficient apprenticeship for a seat in Congress, I will 
be prone of the honor. If they think) Mr. Heuk has a better war record or a 
better peace record, or can do them more and better service in Congress, let 


him be chosen. 
It may be that neither 


These are hard times in which we are now Bvinw. 
Congress nor the legislat help us. Nevertheless, the people feel that 


ure can 
they need their most faithful and most experienced men to serve them; and 
candidates for Congress should be ae in discussing the needs of the 
~—— the cause of the hard times, an: proper measure to bring better 
instead of throwing nud at each other, and comparing 
and digging in Democratic 
In due time I expect to 


apeshot 


7 war records,” 
veyards. 


ve my opponents a chance to meet me face to face 
before the people to discuss me all such measures as each of us may 

t to bring better times. I hope to in a canvass that the people 
will consider honorable and fair; and I will not resort to 7 nor mud 
throwing, nor abuse. Ihave too much respect for the office I hold and the 
office I seek, and too much for myself, to engage in misrepresenta- 
tion or abuse. The United Sta’ is now the greatest nation in the world, 
and the man who to be one of her to e laws for her, 
should be a man too broad- too too open- 


cot eve 


to en- 


election in 
if the primary 
was held to-day my majority would be from eight to ten thousand. 


HENRY B&. GIBSON. 
JULY 29, 1898. 


MR. HOUK’S ANALYSIS OF MR. GIBSON’S FIRST NOTORIOUS PUBLIC LETTER. 

z i , as soon as Mr. Gibson's ‘‘ unique” explanation of 
his ae record a in print I the Waster in the follow- 
ing public letter, w substantially is the of the Gibson 
fraud, commencing nearly thirty years ago, and will no doubt 
prove of more than ordinary interest to criminal lawyers and other 
students of criminology: 

ENOXVILLE, TENN., August 3, 1893. 

To the Republicans of the Second Congressional District: 


On last Sunday morning, July 30, there red in the y 
Journal an a of two columns over the signature of Mr. Henry R. Gi 
son. ‘That article contains several false statements which were tten pur- 
posely to mislead and deceive you, and was intended asan attack upon me, 


and a slur, cowardly and with malice, upon my father in his grave. Real- 
izing such to be the case [ feelit isa duty I owe the public, the memory of 
my father, my family and friends, and myself that I make a reply. 

In the first place I will pay my respects to the lofty (?) introductory re- 
marks of Mr. Gibson's . 

He says while he desired it known that he would be a candidate for the 
next Republican nomination for Congress, he did not desire the canvass to 
— a whole year in advance of the ordinary time. 

this connection I desire to state that Mr. Gibson has 


NO RIGHT TO COMPLAIN 


at his opponents for opening an early bombardment upon him, since by a 
little reflection it will be remembered that on the 6th day of May last he, as 
well as myself, announced his candidacy for the nomination over his own 
signature in various newspapers of the district. When I signed my an- 
nouncement of that date I did so well recognizing the right of every citizen 
of the district to turn his gun upon me; and an experienced warrior like my 
opponent, who is twenty or more years my senior, surely did not fail to rec- 
— the same right when he signed his announcement. 

t may not be out of place to remark here that Mr. Gibson is dealing with 
men in this contest who know him, and know him well, and who understand 
that time is an important element in exposing his dignified hypocrisies, so 
long and so successfully practiced upon the brave and confiding soldiers and 
loyal Republicans of the Second Congressional district—the Gibraltar of 
American R blicanism. 

He asserts the does not believe the welfare of the Pe Bay be pro- 
moted by a long continued strife for the nomination; and t he has, there- 
fore, refrained from making any utterances or publishing any statements 
calculated to stir up strife at this early date. 

At the end of a quarter of a century of studied deceit, when he finds himself 
withont an avenue of escape from exposure, in the name of the party he 
pleads against ‘“‘a long-continued strife for the nomination,” and while he 
pense he seems to forget that he is guilty of having utt and caused to 

© uttered and published in recent months past statements derogatory to 
myself, my family name and friends, statements in manner and language so 
meanly made as to be calculated among ordinary human beings to stir up 
strife. He forgets that on the 30th day of May last he made a Federal deco- 
ration speech at New Market and impudently circulated thousands of copies 
of it as a cam ign document. He says his opponents do not seem to care for 
the welfare of the party, but tocare only for themselves, and that he has 
submitted to their attacks for about a month without making any reply. It 
is well known that he was never careful of the welfare of either pry or 
friend except when he had some selfish end to subserve, evidence of whick 
facts will be introduced at another place in this card. That he has 


SUBMITTED TO THE ATTACKS 


of his opponents for about a month without making a reply is settled beyond 
dispute, and it will not be hard to recall the fact that he has silently sub- 
mitted to attacks upon his so-called record as a Union soldier and upon his 
membership in the sacred order of the Grand Army of the Republic since cer- 
tain discoveries were made in the archives of the War and Treasury Depart- 
ments of the United in the years 1889 and 1890. 

That he is still submitting silently to the same attacks his letter of last Sun- 
day and all intelligent observers will bear witness. He avers with an air of 
transcendent phi hy that such attacks did not hurt him, and knowing 
that it is not the thunder that kills but the lightning, he was content to re- 
main silent. I am led to remark that it does not seem necessary for his 
ponents to apply the lightning in his case—the thunder seems to have done its 
work well, and is saper and much easier handled than the indescribable 
electrical fluid. Whether thunder or lightning or thunder and lightning be 
yeqnaven I think his opponents will be able to supply the demands of the sit- 
uation. 

In concluding the remarkable preamble of his remarkable letter, and just 
preceding the part thereof where he turns into the woods and 


FIGHTS INDIAN FASHION 


from tree to tree instead of remaining in the public road or open field and 
squarely nesting Se eppenene on the real issue, he says he is getting accus- 
tomed to being a and misrepresented. To him it is unnecessary to say 
it, but to the public I will state thatit is unnec for his opponents to 
abuse and misrepresent him. His o pepeete ane in gomeenen ae inter- 
esting facts connected with his ed record asa soldier and with rec- 
ord as a statesman and party servant. It would not be improper, however, 
for me to ask him if the name of Houk has not borne its share of abuse from 
both D-smocrats and Mr. Henry R. Gibson. Again I would like to ask him if 
he ever mew of a Houk running for office in this section of the country withort 
him being abused and villified outrageously, both publicly and privately, po- 
litically and personally, absolutely regardless of the ae of the date 
himself or his wife and children or his friends, and regardless of every law of 
decency and fair play. Every man and woman in this Congressional district 
knows that I have been abused as much as any man now living in it, and it is 
a useless waste of time and energy to dwell longer upon this subject. 
In the second place 


I COME TO BUSINESS; 


to discuss the real issue which Mr.Gibson no doubt 
feels he has adroitly evaded. What is the question to which the people of 
this Congressional desire him to confine whatever explanations he 
may have in stock? What is the point upon which the hearted and 
valiant ex-Federal soldiers and unterrified Republicans of these mountains 
desire to see him “loom” and hear him “roar”? The text he announces 
he and I beg of every honest and intelligent person 
it, is as follows: “Nevertheless. some accusations 

that I desire to refer to. One is that I served in the 

is that Iwas never inthe Union army.” If he means 

that I have been him of having served in 

have to say that such is not the fact and that Mr. 


R. knows it. 
Since 1891 I have had in my conclusive and overwhelming evi- 
dence that Mr. R. was not in the rebel army, unless he got in 
after he left Hobart in the spring of 1862 and got out of it before he 
became a civilian employee in the Federal commissary in the spring of 1983. 
If he can prove his titlesclear between those two dates I am prepared to fur- 
nish the evidence and will become witness for him if he demands, and show 
that he did not serve in the rebel army either prior to the spring of 1862 or 
arms of 1863. It would be foolish for me to accuse him of bores 

the rebel all the records in my possession indicate tha 
Ww: and under w eircumstances he wrote 
the Sunny South, Arise,” and as to whether that 

secession, is a matter for future discussion. 

th having served in the rebel army there are 
against himself and by hi to fit the 
words, ‘“‘and the other (charge) is that I 
formulated his own charges nst 
7 than anything else to ol- 
0 


the horse marines, attention! 


that is,I now p 





oe ae 
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carry arms! right dress! front! Warrior Gibson will step forward! The re- 


mainder of his comrades, if there be any, break ranks! Having the battle- 
scarred veteran before me I desire to exhibit to him the three cardinal prin- 
ciples of the G. A. R., and to read to him a few sacred extracts from the 
oomed rules and reguictions and rules of order of the national encampment 
oO 


GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 


in full force when he applied for membership in that order, and in full force 
at the time he was mustered into it. and which are in full force to-day, being 
the same in par: ph, sentence, word, and punctuation mark. 

The three cardinal principles of the Grand Army of the Re ublic are 
yaar Caan Loyalty (title and design copyrighted). In the picture 

e princ — 

Fioternlly is represented by the wounded soldier on'the field of battle, rest- 
ing cn the arm of a comrade who ministers to his wants as the lifeblood flows 
from the fatal wound. s 

Charity is represented by the destitute widow and orphan children of him 
“who died that the Nation might live,” receiving aid at the hand of the sur- 
viving comrade. 

Loyalty is represented by the “‘ Boy in Blue,” bearing aloft the tattered bat- 
Se: ong, while shot and shell fall thick and fast about him. (G. A. R Hand- 


The preamble of the rules and regulations of the sacred order referred to 
reads: ‘‘ We, the soldiers and sailors and honorably discharged soldiers and 
sailors of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of the United States, who have 
consented to this union, having aided in maintaining the honor, integrity, 
and supremacy of the National Government during the late rebellion, do 
unite to establish a permant association for the objects hereinafter set forth; 
and through our national encampment do ordain and establish the following 
rules and regulations for the government of this association.” 

It will be observed that this preamble embraces the words 


“SOLDIERS AND SAILORS,” 


and that the words “ civilian employees” or “commissary clerks” are not re- 
ferred to. The battle-scarred veteran who enters the Grand Army of the 
Republic, as did Mr. Henry R. Gibson, if he complies with the rules and reg- 


ulations thereof, signs the same with the understanding that he has read, un- | ; c \ rge: 
; a . | anything but a clerk, or assistant clerk. or principal clerk in the Federal 


derstands, and will abide by the same. 

We will assume for the present that he who stands before me was either a 
soldier or a sailor and at a commissary clerk or civilian employee, for the 
reason that article 4 of chapter 1, or the eligibility clause of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, of which order Henry R. Gibson enjoys full membership, 
says: “Soidiers and sailors of the United States Army, Navy. or marine 
corps, who served between April 12, 1861 (the day Fort Sumpter was fired 
upon), and April 9, 1865 (the day upon which Lee surrendered), in the war 
for the suppression of the rebellion, and those having been honorably dis- 
cha therefrom after such service, and of such State regiments as were 
called into active service and subject to the orders of the United States gen- 
eral officers, between the dates mentioned, shall be eligible to ae 
the Grand Army of the Republic. No person shall beeligible tomembership 
who has at any time borne arms against the United States.” This article 


MR. HENRY R. GIBSON UNDERSTOOD 


when he entered the Grand Army of the Republic, whether he complied with 
the rules and regulations thereof by signing the same or not. It would be 
inferred, therefore, that Mr. mee tng Gibson was either a soldier or sailor, 
and not a commissary clerk or civilian eno during the war for the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, being now a member of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public; or, at least every comrade of his in the Grand Army of the Republic, 
at the time he entered the same, had a right to believe that he was either a 
soldier or sailor, and not a commissary clerk or civilian employee. And ever 
since he became a comrade of that patriotic organization thousands of ple 
have believed that he was either a soldier or sailor, and thousands will con- 
tinue to believe that he was either a soldier or sailor so longas he remains a 
member of the Ed. Maynard Post. Now we will pass on to section 1 of article 
2 of chapter 2 of the rules and regulations of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic which reads as follows: “Every application for admission to membership 
shall be in writing, and shall give in detail, wpon the blanks furnished by the 
national headquarters, the applicant's age, birthplace, residence, occupation, 
date and rank when entering the service, and his rank at the time of his dis- 
charge (or if still in the service, his present rank), the date and cause of his 
ae the company and regiment or ship to which he belongs or be- 
longed, the length of time he served; if wounded when, in what engagement, 
in what manner and degree, and the fact of any previous application, and to 
what post it was made.’ 

Every reader will perceive that the application clause of the rules govern- 
ing admission to a post requires the app icant to give his rank when entering 
the service and his rank at the time of his discharge, the company and regi- 
ment or ship to which he belonged, and the —— of time he served. This 
does not apply to commissary clerks and civilian employees; for it will 
be remembered that the supreme law of the order is that none but soldiers 
or sailors shall be admitted as members. Section 2 of article 2 of chapter 2 
of the rales and lations says: “The application shall be presented at a 
stated meeting, and recommended by a member of , who shall 
vouch for the applicant's eligibility; it shall then be referred to a committee 
of three, of which number the member S copmmnrgeee shall not be one, for 
investigation and report.” Section 8 of the same article of the same chapter 
says: ‘‘A member elect shall pay, before enlistment and muster, an admission 
fee of not less than = Upon muster in he shall subscribe to a copy of these 
re tions and by-laws of the post.” In the year 1884 or 1885, while Maj. A. 
8 r was commander of the 


ED. MAYNARD POST, 


Mr. Henry R. Gibson made lication to said post for admission. The com- 
mander of the pent, Mind. A. Proseer, refused to a it a committee, as re- 
quired by the rules and regulations of the order, to pass upon the appli- 
guts cena forthcomlag, the = sana a No honora a 
ing for , the matter dragged along for some time unti 
Major Proteer's administration as commander expired and . L. A. Gratz’s 
administration as commander came in. At sometime during the period that 
Major Gratz served as commander of the post Mr. Henry R. Gibson renewed 
his effort to uire membership in the order. Finally his application was 
upon, t how, in what way, and by whom % am unable to say. 
ether his —_——- was presented, in accordance with the rules and 
regulations of order, at a stated meeting, and whether he was recom- 
mended Py a member of the post who vouched for his eligibility; and 
whether application was referred to a committee of three for invest 
tion and report I can not state. It is sufficient at t to say that he 
came a member and subscribed, as Iam informed oS a ns member 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, to a copy of the peaubetions of the order 
and of the by-laws of the post, 


SIGNING HIS NAME AS CAPTAIN 


and C. 8. U. 8. Vols., afterwards becoming in 1886 senior vice-commander of 
the department of Tennessee. If he did not gubscribe to a copy of the regu- 





lations and by-laws he failed to that extent to comuly with the supreme law 
of the order. However, the records of the post show the truth of this 
matter if they are intact. 

Subsection 2 of section 3 of article 8 of chapter 2 of the rules and regula- 
tions of the order is as follows: “The adjutant general shall keep a descri 
tive book, ruled to embrace every fact contained in the application, as we 
as date of acceptance and muster, and a column for general remarks.” In 
this connection I will state that my information, received a short time since 
is that this application disa: from the archives or files of the order ari 
is still absent therefrom, unless it has been found and returned; but fortu- 
nately the description book is required to be so ruled as to embrace every fact 
containéd in the application as well as the date of acceptance and muster. 
This description book I have seen with my own eyes. By the way, this hook 
is a costly and well made one, being heavily bound and filled with thick, 
heavy leaves, with leather indexes, intended to endure for many years to 
come and hand down to pe tone ag the military pedigree of the sol- 
diers and sailors who belonged to the Grand Army of the Republic. Upon 
this description book, which on account of its permanent and enduring ap- 
pes I will call the eternal book, is made the following entry: “ No. 42, H. 

. Gibson, age 45, born Md., enlisted Mch. 17, 1863, 

LIEUTENANT ON GENERAL HOOKER’S STAFF, 
honorably discharged August 4, 1865, captain and commissary of subsistence, 
served 2 years and 4 months, cause of discharge close of war, mustered into 
post in second quarter of 1885.” 

Now, what is the question in the mind of every intelligent man in the sec- 
ond district? It is whether Mr. Henry R. Gibson was at any time during the 
war for the suppression of the rebellion between the day thet Sumter was 
fired upon and the day that Lee surrendered, a soldier or sailor. The same 
question in another form is, was be when he entered the Grand Army of the 

epublic and is he to-day eligible to membership in that order? Mr. Henry 
R. Gibson says that he migrated to Tennessee in January, 1865. On July 12, 
1866, after the close of the war, and six months after he had settled in Tennes- 
see, he wrote a letter to the Secretary of War, which shows that up to that 
time he had never been enlisted; that he had 


NEVER BEEN A SOLDIER; 
that he had never received an honorable discharge: that he had never been 


comunissary; and that he had never been either an enlisted private or an of- 
ficer of any kind in the military service of the United States. Every state- 
ment which I have asserted his letter shows to be true is corroborated by the 
official records in my possession from the War and other Departments of 


the Government. In this famous and . ee letter of July 12, 1866, Mr. 
Henry R. Gibson seeks to beg or defraud the War Department out of a com- 
mission as captain and commissary of subsistence or a commission of any 


lower grade based not upon services rendered as a soldier in the Federal 
Army between the day that Sumter was fired upon and the day that Lee 
surrendered as required by the rules and regulations of the Grand Army of 
the Repablic, but upon services rendered as a commissary clerk or civilian 
employee. In this peculiar letter of July 12, 1866, the writer states that on 
November 30, 1864, he applied for a commission as captain and C. S. Vols., said 
application being indorsed by Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, C. S. Vols., and various other 
more or less distinguished Federal officers, but the War Department has not 
been able to find any record whatsoever of the reception of the application 
alleged to have been made. 

On this subject the Adjutant-General of the United States Army on July 
12, 1893, said “that another thorough search of the records of this office has 
been made and that no record has been found of any application or recom- 
mendation for the appointment of Henry R. Gibson as captain and commis- 
sary of subsistence other than those of which copies are already in the 
possession of Mr. Houx (the letter of Mr. Gibson of July 12, 1866, and the letter 
of the Hon. R. E. Fenton as him for appointment as assistant 
commissary). Possibly some trace of the application claimed to have been 
made November 36, 1864, may be found in the records of discontinued com- 
mands on file in the Record and Pension Office.” The Record and Pension 
Office on July 13, 1893, replied that “none of the papers within referred to in 
the case of Henry R. Gibson has been found on file in this office.” On July 
14, 1893, the Acting Secretary of War said: ‘‘An examination of the applica- 
tion book in the office of the Secretary of War from 1863 to date fails to dis- 
close a record of the papers.”’ On July 18. 1893, another letter from the office 
of the a of the United States says: “ But even if such papers 
had been found, the fact would remain that 

HENRY R. GIBSON WAS A CLERK 

and not a commissioned officer during the war.” The reader should bear it 
in mind that the office seeker —~ the days of the war was just like the 
office seeker of this day. Asarule he could always get plenty of indorse- 
ments but few offices. Mr. Henry R. Gibson's own letter, written July 12, 
1866, we know that he never received the office he sought. If he ever re- 
ceived a commission asa captain and commissary of subsistence after the 
date of his letter it would be a very easy matter to prove it by presenting 
the commission, after which I am pre to test its legality. ere is no 
doubt that Mr. Henry R. Gibson © a very competent commissary clerk 
or civilian employee, but his merits as a Federal soldier during the late rebel- 
lion are yet to be discovered. 

If he does not present to the public a commission as an officer of some kind 
in the Federal Eemgy during war of the rebellion, I will, at the proper 
time, present proof that he has since his arrival in Tennessee, in 1586, ex- 
hibi such a commission and boastfully claimed it as evidence of his mili- 
tary services to his country in the war of 1861 and 1865. Some inquiring 
friends may remark: “ Well, Houx, what can be substantiated in con- 
nection with the military record of Henry R. Gibson?” 

I would a it can be truthfully and proven by thousands of 
citizens that about the time that Mr. Henry R. Gibson located in this 
State down to the present time he, in one way or another, has made the gen- 
eral impression that 


HE WAS A SOLDIER 


in the Federal Army; that by thousands of citizens it could be proved that the 

neral im: was deepened when he , in 188, a member of the 

rand Army of the Republic and made himself active in its councils; that Mr. 
Hi R. Gibson ceased to be so active in the councils of the Grand Army of 
the blic about the year 1889, when my father discovered documenta 
evidence that he was never in the Army as a soldier; that Mr. Henry R. Gi 
son managed to work himself into the Grand Army of the Republic a his 
insufficient credentials just before his candidacy for chancellor; that he was 
never enlisted as a soldier; that he never received a legal discharge from the 
service as a soldier for the simple reason that he could not be discharged from 
a service that he had never entered; that he was 


NEVER AN OFFICER OR A PRIVATS 
at any time during the war of the rebellion; that he was never a lientenant 
on any general's staff during the late war; that he was never a captain and 
eS eee in the Federal Army at any time during the war 
of the ; that after a question had been raised in the Grand Army of 
the Republic as to the genuineness of his credentials, and that after his appli- 
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cation had hung fire fora considerable time he never stated in open meeting 
of the Ed. Maynard Post the extraordinary circumstances under which he 


was entering that order; that he never di in open meeting of that order 
the true contents of his now famous “‘unique and unheard-of” letter to the 
Secretary of War, July 12,,1866; that he was never eligible and is not at this 
time eligible for membership in the Grand Army of the Republic; that he 
knew it when he was mustered into the post, and that he knows it now, for 
he was a man of intelligence when he was mustered in, and he is a man of 
intelligence to-day, his very position as a judge on the bench being one whick 
requires him to understand and interpret the constitution and laws of his 
State; and, being so gifted and able as todo this, he can not plead that he was 
not able to interpret and understand the constitution and by-laws of the 
Grand Army of a which he has said over his own signature that 
he has read, unders , and would abide by. The above would be m reply 
to my friends, and if I had time, and you had the patience to read it, I coul 
cite a good many other things that c ld be proved. I will 

MAKE THIS PROPOSITION: 
That if Mr. Henry R. Gibson will demand of the Ed. Maynard Post an inves- 
tigation I will furnish the proof on forme: request from that order that he is 
not eligible to membership in it; and if that order does not desire to use the 
evidence which I have in my possession I will furnish a full memorandum 
showing where each and every of the evidence can be found in the War 
and other Departments of the United States Government. If I have mali- 
ciously and falsely accused Mr. meee? R. Gibson in any material respect with 
regard to his alle record as a soldier, or his record as a commi clerk 
or a civilian employee or as to his ¢ bility for membership in the Grand 
Army of the Republic, I am ssed of criminal instincts and should hide 
my face in shame from the sight of all honest men. 

i shall now proceed to pay a little attention to Mr. Henry R. Gibson's ex- 
an which does not explain him out of his awkward position, into which 

have had no hand in placing him. He picked his own ground. I am but 
throwing light upon his true position. He says that the charge that he was 
never in the Union Army (as a soldier I suppose he means, he being now a 
member of the Grand Army of the Republic) isa “stale’’ Democratic false- 
hood started seventeen years ago. The charge may have started as soon as 
he landed in the State, but conclusive evidence that he was not a soldier in the 
Federal Army during the late war was not discovered until 1889 or 1890, when 
my father, the late Hon. L. C. Houk, unearthed certain records in the War 
operant. and the charge that he was not a soldier was not seriously made 
and backed by proof until my father had revealed the contents of these records 
to his friends at a time when Mr. Henry R. Gibson was trying to tear him 
down. I should not have mentioned my father in this letter had not Mr. 
Henry R. Gibson first assailed his name. m a statement, left by my father 
ey which will be published in full later on, I make the following 
quotation: 

‘Having long borne with his deceitful and traitorous course, involvin 
every phase of deceit and faith, I concluded that forbearance had abou 
ceased to be a virtue. Although 1 had never given much credence to the 
stories circulated about him by the Democrats in regard to having been a 
rebel, and having been perfectly willing to overlook his youthful ardor and 
indiscretion which brought forth his so-called try, ‘Sons of the Sunny 
South, Arise,’ etc., I concluded I would make alittle investigation and see how 
far his claims to national patriotism and heroism as a soldier of the Union 
were well founded.” The investigation referred to was instituted by my 
father, and from him the charge proceeded, backed by the proof, that Mr. 
Henry R. Gibson was not a Fede soldier at any time during the rebellion. 
I inherited the evidence that he developed. I have it to-day and have added 
to it somewhat of additional evidence; but he had in his hands before his 
death sufficient proof to satisfy any member of the Ed. apes Post as to 
the ineligibility of Mr. Henry R. Gibson to membership in that order, which 
would have been presented to the post had not my father been cut off by 
ee The plea that the Democrats are persecuting him will not work in 

is instance. 

“He ns that his Union record from 1858 to the end of the war was printed 
in the ‘Republican’ twice, once over thirteen years ago, and once over 
twelve yearsago. Not only yo men, but old men and middle-aged men 
as well, forget many things in twelve or thirteen years, and I would nae 
that he print for the information of the public the explanations he 
the Republican. He is about the only man I know of who a file of 
get hold of. one, but have failed. Of 


that paper. I have tried tedly 
him I would like to inguire if either or both of his old explanations dealt with 
‘soldiers or sailors, or lieutenants on General Hooker's ,or captains of com- 
m es of subsistence.’ It takes a soldier or sailor to get into the Grand 
Army of the Republic, and 
THE ETERNAL BOOK 

of that order shows that he was a lieutenant on General Hooker's staff and a 
captain and co: y of su ce between Sumter and Lee's surrender. 

course he made frequent use of all these names and titles and printed hon- 
orable discharges, etc., if he had any. He further says that the men who 
made these c: know well enough that there is absolutely no truth in 
them; that they know that they are absolutely false and are exactly the re- 


verse of the truth. While quo these statements of this distinguished 
eee, quateady 2 to be able and with a discriminating mind of the 
it orde 


r, brave in heart and bold even unto foolhardiness, open and frank 
in his every act, and whose tongue has flashd lightning through every vyal- 
ley and along the top of every mountain in East Tennessee in every political 
cam since the war, lam absolutely cast down with pity: ar better 
would it have been for him had he forever sealed his lips in silence on the 
subject of his war record and never accused any person of falsehood for as- 
serting that he was “never in the Union Army.” 

The warrior who is on trial is admonished that he is not being prosecuted 
for the purpose of blackening his record and that all the writer has ever done 
in connection with his military history has been —— to throw the light of 
truth upon it. If am party & this controversy ought to be ashamed of his 


conduct it is he who 
UNDER FALSE COLORS 

for twenty-five years. I deny that I own or controlan 
an eepemsner of any kind, but on the other hand I 
h ee worth of stock, more or less, in the Knoxville Journal, and not 
more ninety days ago he boasted that he p: to have him a news- 

per for the purpose of showing the public what he had done for the Houks. 

‘o him I now say that I know he has the money with which to start an 

and that there is plenty of printing ma 


interest whatever in 
that Mr. Gibson 


terial for sale and many printers in 
this country who would like to have work, and that if he desires to start him 


& nal organ it is his privilege. He seems at this late date to frankly ad- 
t before the public that he wasin the Commissary Department of the Union 
Army as a su te from March 17, 1863, to A 4, 1865. 


It will no doubt seem to the reader that it would have been much more 
manly for him years ogo, by a —_— declaration or statement, to have re- 
moved a ooary embed false impression from the minds of the a by 
confessing that he had never been a soldier or an officer in the Union Army 
during the war of the rebellion. And it would have been a great circum- 
stance in his favor if he had not wormed himself in 1885 into the Grand Army 
of the Republic contrary to its rules and regulations, well understood by him. 


Like the true warrior he is, with the sword in one hand and the bayoneted 
musket in the other, he paws the earth and says, “Let Mr. Jonn C. Hovux 
show what sort of a war record he has.” If he has reference to my “ war 
record” I desire to inform him that I am honest enough to admit that I was 
not “in the Union Army,” either as a eg soldier or as an officer, though 
Iam able to prove that I was along with the ‘‘ Union Army” a portion of the 
timé during the war, eating commissary crackers and sq as a 3-year- 
old for Federal success. 

If he had reference to his own “ war record,’’ I desire also to inform him 
that while it was sup until recent years that he had one it has lately de- 
veloped, and I have the proof of it, that he never had any at all. What Iam 
in possession of is Soe prest that he was acivilian employee in the commissary 
department of the Federal Army, subject to be discharged at any time by the 
chief of the commissary under whom he served. It is true that he filled “one 
man’s place” as a clerk or civilian employee in the commissary department 
under Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, but itis not true that he filled “one man’s place in 
the Union Army.” is no discredit whatever, on the contrary it is credit- 
able to him, that he made an efficient, though “humble” commissary clerk, 
but it would have been far more creditable to him if he had been more * hum- 
ble” in his pretensions between the time the war closed and the time that it 
was discovered that he had not been in the Army by revealing frankly to the 
public, when he saw the military titles accumulating before his name, the real 
service that he rendered his country in her hour of trial and for which he 
was paid $50, $65, $75, and $90 per month, while the boys “in the Union Army” 
were marching in the mud with their guns and fighting the battles of the 
country for $13 per month. . 

Iemphatically deny his statement that “it would not matter how bravel 
and honorably he served in the Union Army, he would soon find himse 
c with being a deserter, or a bummer, or a coward, or a coffee cooler. 
or a hospital lounger, or eA of some other disreputable conduct.” In 1801 
I made a race for the Republican nomination for Congress in the primary 
election, exciting and hotly contested, inst Capt. W. W. Woodruff, an 
ex-Federal soldier. The military record of Capt. W. W. Woodruff, unlike Mr. 
Gibson's, was a straight one, and I have information that it so appears upon 
the record of the War Department. In that exciting contest some friends on 
either side perhaps made some eares that were not true. But at no time 
before or during or since that race did I, or, so far as my best recollection 
goes, any of my friends charge Captain Woodruff with being a ‘deserter or 
a coffee cooler or a hospital lounger,” etc., during the war. It is true that it 
seems to be the unavoidable fate of any man who runs for Congress in this 
district, especially if his name is Houk, to be falsely accused and villified. It 
may be the fact that ‘Judge Houk, when first a candidate, was charged with 
having been dishonorably i from the Army, with having been engaged 
in passing counterfeit money, and with having been removed from his office 
as aa e by the legislature for drunkenness.” 

o this cowardly and ghoulish and unjustifiable method of attacking m 
father after he has e to his grave I desire to make a brief direct ref- 
erence. When Mr. Henry R. Gibson seeks to use such a method of defense 
he but introduces evidence of the truthfulness of the charge that he has 
been a military impostor. The dead man whose memory he seeks to besmirch 
has now been in his grave about two years. If he lived and was a can- 
didate for Congress in the next campaign Mr. Henry R. Gibson well knows 
that he would not be a candidate against him, and he further well knows if 
he was a candidate against him he would suffer the loss of his right arm be- 
fore he would use such as I have quoted above, knowing the deadly 
effect with which my father would use the weapons he had on hand. Every 
decent citizen can forgive any attack made upon the writer, who is living, but 
they will never condone an a’ k upon the grave, though it be made under 
the cloak of former friendship. This great man who 


ASSAILS THE DEAD 


says that he “defended Ju Houk with his voice, pen, and etbook.” I 
beg to remind him that these char; Judge Houk did not have to 
have the defense of Mr. Henry R. Gibson—the “‘ voice, pen, and pocketbook” 


of the latter not bein, pegessary to the vindication of the former. The mili- 
tary record on file in the War Department, and eles of which I now have 
in my possession, vindicate the dead Houk against the charge of having been 
dishonorably dismissed from the Army, while there never was any evidence 
of any character whatsoever te substantiate the second against him 
f= counterfeit money,” and while there was no evidence of any 
character whatsoever, either record or otherwise, that he was ‘‘ removed from 
his office as judge by the legislature for drunkenness.”” Instead of Mr. 
Henry R. Gibson always being a defender of the late Judge Houk, I will in- 
form the public that I can prove that he deliberately and falsely charged for 
immediate purposes in the constitutional convention in 1870 that the people 
living in Judge Houk's judicial district petiioees the le ture to impeach 
him, and then thanked that he had gotten rid of by the seventeenth 
circuit buen abolished. 

Ican further show that he was a party to a conspiracy to ruin my father 
while he was a ju but the latter, in his charity and ess of heart, and 
a by his false friend's protestations of friendship, forgave, only 
again to be siandered while Syang and after death. When the charges against 
Judge Houk (to which I have referred above) were made he defended him- 
self, without evasion or counter false charges, st any and all comers, and 
they were disposed of and settled forever in his favor twelve or thirteen 
years ago. He never fell back upon his dignity in order to avoid a discussion 
ofthem. A reference to them now, if my father was alive, ought to appear 
‘stale’? to Mr. Henry R. Gibson, and a reference to them now, since my 
father is in his grave, will appear to many thousands of old friends» in Ten- 
nessee and elsewhere as low, mean, cunning, and indecent, which no gentleman 
of true coy and manhood would make. None but anarrant coward would 
strike such a blow. As to Mr. Henry R. Gibson's “ pocketbook,” I do not be- 
lieve that it ever lost more than it received on account of its owner's ala- 
tionship to Judge Houk, whom the latter, in a forgiving and a forbearing 

irit, appointed as census supervisor, as ffice inspector, and as 
United States pension t, and whose following were ina ve de- 
gree nsible for Mr. Henry R. Gibson's elevation to the bench after it was 
seen that the able Jenne, Stas could not make the race. Let every intelli- 
gent man ask himself question: Would Mr. Henry R. Gibson, if he had 


BEEN A TRUE FRIEND 


to Ju Houk and defender of his memory, have revived the 
which have been for many years exploded and ont of the public mind and 
settled for all time tocome? Standing before the public convicted as a mili- 
tary impostor, he for the sympathy of the ple, and I am in favor of 
extending it to him if he will ean open and -hearted confession of 
his guilt. He says that he never expected that the day would come when 
Judge Houk’s sons would show their gratitude to him for defending their 
father’s name by trying to make le believe that he was never “con- 
n with the Union army.” Little did Judge Houk’s sons think that after 
what he had done for Mr. Henry R. Gibson he would show his gratitude by 


trying to 
BESMIRCH THE NAME 


of their father both before and after he had gone to his grave. Hesays when 
Gibson was fighting Judge Houk’s battles he was a great and good man and 
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was deemed worthy of all honor. My father,in the meveniiy of binnetare 
proverbial everywhere he was known, and on a id, and full of 
charity always, did up to a certain time indorse y letter and otherwise 
for ai tment to office asa true friend, worthy of all honor, and an ex- 
Federal soldier. But what he thought of . Henry R. Gibson as a tle- 
man and an ex-Federal soldier before a certain time, and as to what he thought 
of him as a gentleman and an ex-Federal soldier after a certain time will be 
hereafter printed if Mr. Henry R. Gibson insists on k the name of the 
dead before the people in thiscontroversy. Beforelea branch of the 
discussion, voluntarily and without any provocation introduced by my oppo- 
nent, I desire to show the pocere by quoting from a letter written b hin to 
my father the motive that he had in espousing the latter's aspirations for 
Congress. In his letter Mr. Gibson says: “I be in Knoxville Monday be- 
fore convention, prepared to work like a Turk for you. And I mean todo 
something. We are all selfish creatures. Heisa 


FOOL OR KNAVE 


who denies it. Idonot. Lexpect to gain somet by your election to Con- 
What it is you shall know if elected; not ‘ore. While working for 
you Iam working for myself. We are selfish creatures I repeat.” I have 
never assailed anything but the public record of m ouponens, but when he 
falsely claims that he was an unselfish friend of Judge Houk’s and in his sup- 
rt of him had no other motive than to elevate and defend his name, hoping 
herel to make votes in the coming campaign, I feel justified in using any 
honorable means to expose the h sy. : 

It may be a part of m ——- *s general policy, though I trust it is not, 
in his mad desire to get to Congress and print long-winded speeches in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the Government's expense, to do publicly what 
he has been doing privately, that is, attack the whole Houk family living and 
dead. If he goes as far in this direction as he hasimpressed persons privately 
he intended to go, namely, to the extent of dragging family matters into the 
discussion during the campaign to show what he “had done” for the Houk 
family, I assure him nothing will be evaded in the way of duty. 

By some of Mr. Henry R. Gibson’s sapposters it has been suggested that 
the Grand Army of the Republic can not afford _to be used as an instrument 
to promote the political aspirations of Jonn C. Houk, and for that reason it 
is thought best that the order remain ve or ignore the specific charges 
that are made against Lieutenant or Capt. Henry R. Gibson, a full-fledged 
member of the Ed. Maynard Post. I begof these men who take such a view of 
this matter to lend me their ears for but a moment, and allow me to ask them 
if it ever appeared to their minds that the Grand Army of the Republic for 
several years has been unconsciously allowing itself to be used as an instru- 
ment to promote the political a of Mr. Henry R. Gibson, who was 
never at any time any more eligible for membership in that order than I am, 
and Is according to the constitution or supreme law of the Grand Army 
of the Republic; did it ever occur to these isan supporters of Mr. Henry 
R. Gibson that so long as he is kept in the Grand Army of the Republic that 
for just so long will he be using that order for his tical aggrandizement, 
because his membership therein gives his friends the right to argue that he 
was a soldier, an argument that I have not yet quite been able to get him to 
condemn, though he may drop to it in the course of time. a 

Looking at this matter from the standpoint a te to that from which it 
is viewed by my cppcoen. it seems to me certain that there are thousands 
of other persons in the Second district who are eligible for mem bership in the 
Grand Army of the Republic, if Mr. Henry R. Gi is, and if the latter is 
peceeet to remain therein these thousands of citizens should also be al- 

owed to apply and enter, upon the ground that it will help them in aspiring 
to office, or otherwise. The Ed. Maynard Post is 


COMPOSED OF HONEST MEN 


as a whole, who understand the Grand Army rulesand regulations and appre- 
ciate fully their obligations, not alone to the order but to the soldiers of the 
country generally, ipetating every person who is justly drawing or seeking 
to draw apension. It is said by some of my enemies that in attacking the 
right of membership of Mr. Henry R. Gibson in the post that I am attacking 
oe = This, of course, every member of the post knows to be abso- 
utely 4 

In attacking the right of a member belonging to that who is clearly 
ineligible, I have no fears but that every honest man who understands the 
facts of the case will eo gong my course. I have noright whatever, nor have 
my friends the right use the fact that I am a member of the “f .ns of 
Veterans” in my behalf, and I do not pr if I can prevent it that imy op- 
ponent shall use the fact that he is a member of the Grand Army of the Re- 

ublic to build himself up and break me down. His membership in the 

rand Army of the Republic is nulland void. “These are days of peace and 
not days of war,” but if these were days of war I would feel it my duty to 
give way to my opponent with his “humble” record as a eet wer 
rior and rejoice to see him e his person in defense of the cracker boxes. 
“But the people do not want soldiers right now,” the war having been ended 
over twenty-eight years 

These days are not like they were_in the year of 1885, just before the 
election for chancellor, when my o; ent ght it behooved him to twist 
his wr into the remnant of “the of the Union,” now existing in the 
form of the Grand Army of the a ic. “We now want men to devi-e 
means to enable the farmer to get a better price for his produce, and to en- 
able the labo men toget more work and better pay,” as my competitor has 
said, but he has forgotten to say that we now want men also to devise means 
of bettering the condition of the old soldiers, most of whom are now members 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, and who made it ible for the farmer 
and workingman to have a government which gives m better prices for 
the products of their farms and their labor than 7 Seeecomans on the face 
of the earth. My competitor should not lose his interest 


IN THE OLD SOLDIER, 


and I do not propose to allow him to do so if I can help it. My peace record 
does not cover twenty-six years of active work in behalf of the Republican 
ar but it does cover nm yeeee cosets half of twenty-six—of con- 
stant, unremitting, and unselfish labor in its be , the value of which I am 
anxious for the Republicans of the Second district to pass upon in a primary 
election. And du all this time I have never been a candidate before the 
—— one second, or one minute, or one hour or any other length of time, 

or any office except when I was nominated for Congress in 1891 in a primary 
election by 9,000 or 10,000 majority, and in the follo Congressional elec- 
tion, when I was unanimously renominated. My competitor arrived in Ten- 
nessee just six months after the war closed and at the very time that certain 
other gentlemen were migrating to the various Con, onal districts of the 
South to become candidates for office, and within months after his loca- 
tion in this Congressional district he tried to get the War Department of the 
Unitec States to certify in the form of a commission that he had been a sol- 
dier, no doubt for the purpose of using it in hoisting himself into office. He 
ey did not wantacommission to prove that he pee yng ane 
Just a short time—some twoor three years—after he had become a ci of 
this section of the South he became a standing candidate for office, and has 
pi office, either appointive or elective, just nine times, including his pre- 

race. 
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Notwithstanding he never secured the services of the War Department in 
esta his record as a soldier he has succeeded remarkably well in secur- 
ing and ho office. At theend of his term as chancellor he will have been 


IN OFFICE FIFTEEN OR SEVENTEEN YEARS, 


considerably over half the time he has been a voter in Tennessee, drawin 
from $35, to $40,000 for the “fourteen ai and several hundr 
fyectns * he has made for Mr. Henry R. Gibson. y opponent, in speaking of 

services, which I have no desire to dis i ar. among other ——. 
that he was a member of both branches of the State legislature, and that the 
work he did in those bodies remains in the statute books until this day. In 
the interest of justice I desire to cite the fact that one of the laws that he 
helped to place in the statute books of Tennessee while he was a member of 
the legitloture was the infamous and inhuman 

PENITENTIARY LEASE BILL, 


for which he voted; and he did not vote for it blindly, thinking that it did 
not carry with it the power to work convicts in the coal mines. He arose in 
his seat in the legislature and offered an amendment to the convict lease 
bill that no convicts should be worked in the coal mines. This amendment 
however was not pushed with the warrior’s usual dash and energy, for when 


Mr. Cummings, a Democratic member of the legislature moved to table it, 
it was done without a call for the yeas and nays, which could have been or- 
dered u demand of 5 members. The amendment went thaste to its 


grave, the member offering it then thinking, no doubt, that he had satisfied 
a certain class of his constituents. But what did heafterwards do? The 
poner lease bill came ee for final passage, and Mr. Henry 

. Gibson voted for it, unless journal of the proceedings of that legisla- 
ture fails to state the truth. It became a law and the convicts went into the 
mines and are still there. This much he did for the laboring man, I frankly 
admit that I have no war record, beyond that spoken of heretofore, and that 
I have a brief and “ humble” record which perhaps may be somewhat 
“subordinate” to or less luminous than that of my modest competitor. How- 
ever Iam to compare my ; in both war and peace to that of Mr. 
Henry R. Gibson. It is certain I will never, like my competitor, 


MAKE A DEMOCRATIC SPEECH 


while running as a Republican candidate, and when my Republican friends 
demand that I do not repeat it, answer them by saying that the Republicans 
are all for me anyway, and that it is my policy to make Democratic speeches 
in order to get the support of the Democrats. My competitor complains that 
Democrats are abusing him. I predict that he will appeal to Democrats yet 
to help him explain his “ soldier record.” 

It is also certain if my competitor is nominated that I will not treat him as 
he did me after I was nominated the first time when I went to him and asked 
him to help me ta Democrat in the special election of 1891, and to which 
earnest request he replied that the “dignity ’ of the bench would prevent 
him from doing so. In this very next general election, when he was about to 
open his cam for Co’ two years in advance of the election of 1894, he 
made sixty speeches, each from one and a half to four hours in length, in the out 
counties, knowing they were going Republican, and he could claim that “ Gib- 
son did it."’ And he made none in Knox County, thinking the new election laws 
would make it go Democratic and he could claim “ the Houks did that.” But 
in this he was sorely disappointed, because I carried the county by a larger 
majority than Harrison. none of his speeches in that campaign did he 
give me honest and earnest support. 

In further consideration of my competitor's lofty and consistent peace 
record, I quote an amendment offered by him in the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1 probably before he his “eagle eye and gigantic brain” fixed 
on the chancellorship as a stepping-stone to Congress. 

“No judicial officer shall be a candidate before the ple for any other 
than a judicial office, directly or indirectly. And the election of any such 
officer by the people during 
be absolutely void.” 

He is still chancellor, and in order to become eligible for membership in 
Congress in 189%, if he is consistent, he would have to resign his present 
office, but of course he can not afford to turn his office over to a Democratic 
—s of the governor, and being a great, good, and consistent man 
there is but one thing for him to do, that is, explain his “war record” and 
petaeme his candidacy for Congress until he is eligible. 

ladmit that my competitor is right when he says that these are hard times 
and that the ple need their most faithful men toserve them. His theory 
seems to be that they are the result of the fact that he is not in Congress, 
while my theory is that they are the outgrowth of a Democratic Administra- 
tion. He further says that candidates for,;Congress should be engaged in dis- 
cussing the needs of the people, etc., instead of throwing mud, com ring 
war records. and ing in the Democratic veyards. 
individuals who t that for the present there 
gogical discussion and agitation, particularly upon the 


TARIFF AND MONEY QUESTIONS, 


for the good of the country by the Democrats and the anarchists, who never 
ally themselves with either party except with a hope of securing office. I am 
also one of those individuals who is opposed to mud slinging, false war rec- 
ords, and digging in graveyards. 

The history of my competitor is that of a religious mud slinger, and he was 
the first candidate in this race for the nomination to throw mud over his own 
signature. I am willing to admit that he tried earnestly to doit ina pious 
and di ed sort of a way in order to pave the way to evade the discussion 
of the fact that he was not a soldier “in the Union Army.” He built up his 
false war record before I ever conceived the idea of claiming for myself that 
I was with the “ Union Army.” Every reader will bear me witness that he 
was the first and only candidate for the Republican nomination for Congress 
to go into the veyard and dig up old and exploded charges that had been 
forgotten my father, with sinister motives. He knows well that it 
was my father who first developed and revealed the evidence that he was 
not a soldier, and this, no doubt, accounts for his attack upon the grave. 

If he has had so much —— for the office which he now holds as he at- 
temps to make the people believe, and if he has been and still is such a pious 
and fe eg gentleman, broader, bigger hearted, and more open handed than 
ony. of his fellow-citizens, I can not conceive how he has become guilty of both 
E lic and private slander, deceitful schemes, and petty tricks known only to 

e@ arts of the selfish, vain, and ambitious politician. Before concluding I 
ask i to pardon me for inflicting so much — you in the way of a card, 
but I offer as an apology for it the contents of Mr. Henry R. Gibson’s card of 
last Sunday morning, and the fact, though it has not been publicly and gen- 
erally known, that he has ever since my election to Congress, wherever he 
has gone in his ——e through the second district, holding regular terms 
and terms of court, on each and every occasion when he could, 
speak derogatory of me done so, but at times he has pretended to speak fa- 
vorably of me only in order that his 


STAB IN THE DARK 


may be more effective. I am becoming, like my competitor, very much 
accustomed to abuse and I am entering this race with the expectation of being 


incumbency, or for one year thereafter, chall 


am one of those 
been too much dema- 
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struck asl have already been, and of striking back whenever the provocation 
is sufficient and it is . Like Mr. Henry R. Gibson. I will deny no 
truthful charges, and unlike him I will prove out of all “untruthful” ones. 
Ihave not been a saint. I have been a sinner in some respects, but I am not 
as inean a man by any means as my enemies make me out,I hope. lama 
natural-born Republican, and always expect to be loyal to the faith. Iam not 
as great a man as my competitor, he says, but I think when you become well 
acquainted with him and all his arts that you will conclude that my character 
is not so bad but that you can then rank me safely among the class of moder 
ately good people, if you think he can be so classed. I have 
TRIED TO DO MY DUTY 


as a member of Congress, and at the proper time I think I will be able toshow 
that I have been faithful and accomplished a few things, though small the 
may be, for the pocete 1 represent. I have no ambition whatever tos endl 
out over the United States, or the Western Hemisphere, or the _aeln like 
my competitor, but I have been content toconcentrate my mind and energies 
in behalf of the interests of the people of the eleven counties of the Second 
district. As I have told you once before, I do not claim to be a statesman, 
and that although I have had a great deal of experience about Washington, I 
have met not a great many, of those kind of gentlemen. My competitor is a 
statesman, he says, and it may be he has cures for all the ills existing in our 
Government, but 1 think after you become better acquainted with him you 
will find out that all his great remedies and programmes are better before 
teens than after taking; that is, they have been more effective when ap- 
plied by their inventor In oo offices for himself than beneficial to the 
public at large after he has landed. Iam simply a 


PLAIN, MODEST MAN, 


at least some people say these things of me, but I claim to understand, after 
large experience, the duties of a Congressman, and it will give me great 
_oaeee to continue earnestly and loyally to perform them as [ see them. 

he gifted and able Thomas A. R. Nelson, when petitioned by many of the 
ablest men of the State in 1869 to allow the use of his name as a candidate for 
member of the supreme bench in this State, said: “If it is the pléasure of the 
people to elevate me to one of the highest judicial offices within their gift, I 
will, while sincerely distrustful of my own powers, faithfully endeavor to 
discharge the duties of that exalted station.”” Now this sentence was uttered 
by a truly great man. If it had been my competitor in the shoes of the la- 
mented Nelson more than likely he would have rephed that “if it is the 

leasure of the people to elect me to one of the highest judicial offices within 
heir gift, but not as high as my character and abilities merit, I will take the 
office and adorn it to their honor, though it brings none.to me.” The office 
of Congressman is a great and honorable one, and I sometimes feel that I am 
hardly the man for the place, and I think 1 am authorized to state that my 
competitor agrees with me. 

All I ask of the fair and liberty-loving Republicans of this district is to give 
me an equal chance with all other Republicans who aspire to the position of 
Congressman—that equal chance lying only ina primary election. My com- 
petitor, “who was in the Union Army” upon the same principle that a 


COW 18 A HORSE 


isa very guneine ease-600 men being able to fathom him until oy have 
studied closely his tactics—and I desire to warn the Republicans of the dis- 
trict against that cunning on one point. On the 6th day of May last he pre- 
tended to say he was for a ‘primary election.” Seve times since he has 
used the word “ primary" very adroitly, on the face of his expressions to the 
casual reader who does not understand him it appearing that he is in good 
faith fora” primary.” I charge that he is not unconditionally for one, and 
that his friends will prevent one if they can. Iam 


UNCONDITIONALLY FOR A “PRIMARY” 


and will with my friends favor one to the last. On the 6th + d of May last I 
publicly asked if he would be in favor of every Republican of the district vot- 
ing in the “ primary’’ whois 21 years of age and has been in the State twelve 
months and the county six months. No answer has been = Te He says 
if the “ primary” was held ne that he would be nomina’ by eight or 
ten thousand majority. I have thi 

is satisfied he has eight or ten thousand majority among the Republicans, and 
pretends to be anxious for a “ primary,” I will ask him if he will say over his 
own signature he is unconditionally for one, as [have done; that I publicly 
guarantee that all my friends on the Congressional committee will vote un- 
conditionally for a “primary election,’ and I ask him to make the same guar- 
antee as to his friends on that committee. Of course, being for the people 
and a “ primary election” he will accept my p ition at once. 

Again, apologizing for the length of this card, which had to be written 
either now or later, I will say that a man who will deceive the poo as to 
his ‘military record” will deceive them as to his “peace record,” and sub- 
scribe myself, your obedient servant, 

JNO. C. HOUR. 


MR. HOUK TO THE COMMANDER IN OHTEF--OCORRESPONDENCE AND EVENTS 
LEADING UP TO THE COURT OF INQUIRY AND THE EXPULSION OF MR. 
GIBSON FROM THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Mr. Chairman, by the slick snap manipulations of Mr. Gibson’s 
friends in the post who had in the first instance slipped him into 
the same, I, although a member of the Sons of Veterans, was 
forced to appeal to the commander in chief before I could get a 
hearing and opportunity to vindicate myself in the eyes of the 
public, who naturally presumed at first that the officersof the 

st would not countenance whitewashing p i and that 
was in the wrong. 

The following letters, which I shall read, explain themselves: 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, UNrtTED STATEs, 
Washington, D. C., September 20, 1898. 

My Dear GENERAL: The inclosed is a true of a letter, which was sent 
to the commander in chief of the Grand Army of the Republic, prior to the 
election of Mr. Adams, through * * * A few days received a 
letter from the utant general of the Grand Army of the Republic, stating 
that the letter been referred to the department commander of Tennessee, 
Frank Seaman, at Knoxville, “ for his information and investigation." 

In the meantime, however, the Ed. Maynard Post held a mee and Mr. 
Gibson appeared before it, and made a speech, cheeky and full of false state- 
ments, st which the post passed a resolution, a copy of which I have not 
now at hand, to the effect that Mr. Gibson's tary record had been inves- 
tigated, which every member of the post knows to be untrue, and found 


correct. 

At this meeting Mr. Gibson did not demand an in , and the +] 
in the face of such ademand on the part of other emits en pe 5 oh post, elvan 
to order an ae, In this meeting Mr. Gibson stood up in the shoes 
of a comrade and stated that he had a commission as a t on Hooker's 
staff, but which he failed to produce. He also stated that he had an honorable 


S proposition to make him: That since he |! 


discharge or muster-out as a lieutenant and brevet captain, signed sometime 
im .August, 1865, by Col.S. M. Bowman, and he pulled out of one pocket and 
read what he alleged to be the wo ee muster-out, and immediately 
transferred it to another pocket, and which the post was not permitted to 
scrutinize. ‘This paper, I am informed, is in Henry R. Gibson’s own hand- 
writing. (Since learned that Gibson inserted the date and that the body of 
the paper is printed witha pen.} From the evidence in my omnnaens most 
of which F ney have seen, whatever paper or papers Mr. Gi may have 
showing t he was a soldier must either be, necessarily, irregular or bogus, 
or clean-cut forgeries. 

After this action of the the department commander, to whom the 
question had been refe “for his information and investigation,” held 
that before he could pass upon the matter it should come up to him from 
below and not down to him from above. In the first meeting of the post 
written charges against Mr. Gibson were not filed, but, acting upon the sug- 
gestion of the department commander, written charges were filed in the 
meeting last night (September 19, 1893), but I have not as yet heard what 
action the post took in the matter, I have no doubt, however, that the post 
by the manipulation of certain officers and members, who seem to dominate 
its proceedings, evaded the question, and that the right of appeal to the de- 
partment commander, being clear, was taken 

The Ed. Maynard Post has a membership of 212. At the first meeting in 
which this matter came up only about fifty members were present, and at 
the last meeting, yesterday evening, I have no doubt that not more than that 
number were present. 

All that I desire in this matter is a fair investigation and the development 
of the trath. Mr. Gibson's application for admission to membership im the 
post, some time ago, disappeared from the files of the order (both of Gib- 
son's applications have since turned up), either by design or accident, but 
the rules of the Grand Army requiring the description k to be so ruled 
as to embrace every fact of the application, the claims he made in his ap- 
— clearly appear in the description book, which were that he was “en- 
isted in the military service of the United States March 17, 1863. as a lieu- 
tenant on Hooker's staff, and that he served two years and four months, and 
was honorably discharged August 4, 1865, as a captain and commissary of 
subsistence by reason of the close of the war.” 

Iam a Unionist by birth, training, and every-day associations. Every rela- 
tive on the face of the earth, of whom I have any knowledge were and are 
intense Unionists. The people of my district were almost universally loyal 
during the war and are so to-day. First,I think the Grand Army owes it 
to itself and to the old soldiers of the entire country to go to the bottom of 
this matter and expose to light all the facts. In the next place, I do not feel 
that the Grand Army ought to protect and defend and harbor an impostor 
who is using his membership in the order to make votes among one of the 
most confiding and loyal people of the nation and break down a member of 
the Sons of Veterans whose right of membership in that order can not be 
ls for aninstant. All officials of the War Department and the Third 

uditor of the Treasury know, and their records clearly and unmistakably 
show, that Mr. Gibson is playing one of the cheekiest and boldest games of 
hypocrisy and fraud that has ever been attempted. 

Any honest man, free of prejudice, who will investigate the facts can not 
help but think as [doin this matter. It is true that [ am, in one sense, an 
interested party, but I have given this matter careful and impartial consid- 
eration, and pursued my investigation with the utmost fairness and the sole 
aim of developing the truth. When I say that from the Senne to the 
ending of the invectigation there has never developed a single circumstance 
or fact in favor of Henry R. Gibson, I mean it. No man’s loyalty to the best 
interests of the old Union soldiers, their widows and orphans, is superior’to 
mine. To the Union soldiers my father owed his chief successes, and to them 
lam indebted for much of whatever success I have had. 

If the Grand Army does not investigate this matter I believe it isa duty I 
owe the old soldier Sygpatbers of my father and myself to publish the official 
facts relating to Mr. Gibson's alleged military record from New York to San 
Francisco, and I will do it if it takes the last dollar I canraise. This long ex- 
planation is written with the view of requesting you to refer it to the new 
commander ir chief, Mr. Adams, with the suggestion that you have seen the 
roof of my charge, and that you consider it sufficient, at least, if such be the 
fact, ¥ — a = Ser h investigation. 

am, sir, most respectfully, 
JNO. C. HOUR. 


Washington. D. C. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1898. 


My Dear Sire: In the interest of the Grand Army of the Republic, and of 
the true Union soldiers, and of justice, I ask you to read this letter and care- 
fully consider its contents. By so doing Iam certain you may prevent what 
is already a scandal from poocmnns a national one, to the detriment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, and thus deprive the Bourbon Democrats 
in Co of one excuse at least of assailing pensions by assaulting the 

ic. My statement shall be open and frank from 
beginning toend. Iam at present the member of Congress from the Second 
—— of Tennessee, of which Knoxville is the largest and most central 
city. 

Iam a candidate for reelection—that is, I am a candidate for renomination 

i _re, My competitor for the Republican 
of the Knoxville chancery division, Mr. 
Republican nomination in my district means two years 
gress, that district not having sent a Democrat to Congress 
for more than forty years, and the territory of which, as it is now made up, 
has not cast a Democratic majority since Andrew Jackson carried it in 184. 
t, therefore, is natural that acandidate for the Republican nomination should 
earnest interest, if he really desires to go to Congress from that dis- 

trict, in the primary election or convention, w ever it may be. 

As is natural, Mr. Gibson and myself have taken great pains to inves’ 

ofeach other. Mr. Gibson isa member of the Ed. Maynard 


parties living in that city were making an 

% yaurd Post 00 Vhitewesls mxy com titor, and 
San the Grand Army 
section. tely after receiving that letter 


Wasnrneton, D. C., August, 11, 1893. 


To Commander GAGE, 
Ed. Maynard Post, G. A. R., Knowille, Tenn.: 


Tam informed ez S. Gibson will demand some kind of an in 


vestigation 
by the post in connection with his Army record, and that you will appoint 
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the 


proper committee for the purpose. The charge 
never a Federal soldier and has never been eligible for membership in the 


I make is that he was 


G. A. R., and [ am prepared to prove it to the t, or national 
encampment. Of couse I assume the inv ili be on the feal ques- 
tion, open, deliberate, impartial, and without evasion, and that neither 


tisans of Gibson nor myself will be placed u the investigation commit 
Shall I present my proof to the post; if so, when? 
JNO. C. HOUK. 
4 AuvousrT It 
Capt. WM. RuLz and Commander FRANK SBAMAN, 


Members Ed. ons 


The sagepbenatp of Henry R. Gibson m the G.A.R.is already a local scan- 
dal, and I hope intemperate action on the of the post or its officers or 
members that will make the scandal a national one can be avoided. If the 

t takes up anything in connection with Gibson's military record, it should 

be the question of eligibility, upon which all other questions rest. If the 
post takes up “ side issues,” and at the same time refuses to take up the real 
uestion, in self-defense an appeal will be taken to the commander im chief, 
if necessary. The post has no right to protect and defend Henry BR. Gibson 
as a comrade when he is ineligible for membership, thus allowime him to use 
an order in which his membership is null and void to tear me, a member of 


the Sons of Veterans, down. I hope you will advise common sense and im- 
partial action. This is a very sim question for the post to deal with and 
all I ask is fair play. 


JNO. C. HOUR. 


Aveusr l4. 


To C. B. Gosserr, J. A. Dovertry, Vouyry Gossett, W. R. Murry, and 
L. D. Jomwson (care R. W. Austin), Knoaville, Tenn: 


The charge against Henry R. Gibson is that he was never a soldier, and 
therefore has never been eligible for membership in the Grand Army. I un- 
derstand Gibson next Tuesday night will demand an investigation into some 
“side issue,” with a view of being vindicated in such language by his friends 
and my opponents in the post as to enable him to claim before the public 
that the post has passed upon his eligibility to membership. Please attend 
the meeting and demad that the real question be investigated. I have the 
proof that Gibson was never a soldier, and will furnish it upon call. Put 

our demand in the form of a resolution of inquiry, and if the investigation 
is not impartial oe to Seaman, the department c ler. Don't let 

evaded. 


the real question 
JNO. C. HOUK. 


For fourteen years my father, the Hon. L. C. Honk, now deceased, was the 
member of Congress from that district. During all his canvasses ninety-nine 
out of every one hundred, almost, of the ex-Federal soldiers gave him loyal 
and unyielding support, but somehow or other the officers of the Ed. May- 
nard Post, or nearly all of them, were nearly always against him. 

My first nomimation was received by a popular vote of the party. my ma- 
jority being 9,500; and I was unanimously renominated the second time. In 
each race one of my maim supports was the rank and file of the ex-Federal 
soldiers, while the officers and others who dominated the Ed. Maynard Post 
were opposed to me in each of the preceding races, and are opposed to me in 
this, the commander and afew others connected with the post going so far, 
Iam informed, as to denounce me on the street. It may be that they were 
conscientious in their denunciation, growing out of the fact that Mr. Gibson 
has filled their eyes with sand. . 

If the Ed. Maynard Post continues to allow Mr. Henry R. Gibson to reap 
the benefits, in his aspirations for office, of his membership in that order, it 
is only a question of time until it has lost its usefulness for good in the Sec- 
ond Cengressional district of Tennessee. In my fight I am but exercising the 
natural law of self-preservation. The War Department sustains my charge. 
Iam overwhelmingly armed with proof, which is in the vaults of the Me- 
chanics’ National Bank at Knoxville, Tenn. A greater imposition was never 
practiced upon any people than that tee rs hy Henry Rk. Gibson upon the 
poor of east Tennessee. I should have stated just awhile aro 

sacked by the War Department as to the charge that Henry R. Gibso 

never a soldier, and that I am also backed by the Treasury Departmen 
the effect that he was never anything except a commiseary cierk duriag t 
time he claimed to have been a soldier. Now, Lask you to take this matter 
under consideration, and, after you have carefully read this letter and the 
card which appears in the accompanying newspaper, to take such steps as 
may to you seem proper. 

Henry R. Gibson was elected to his present position as chancellor as much 
o, account of his having been an ex-Federal soldier, as supposed, as on account 
of anything else. But [ donot propose, if I can helpit, that heshall be elected 
to Congress with the understanding that he was a soldier in the Federal 
army, and has a right to be a member of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Since writing the above, I have sent the following telegram: 


“Aveus® i, 1893. 
“To R. W. Austin or Jonn W. Conner, Knoxville, Tenn.: 


“ Just left War Department. Colonel Ainsworth, charge of Records, says 
any commission Gibson presents is worthless; that he was never mustered in 
or out as a soldier. If any persons desire to whitewash him it is their privi- 
lege to try it. 

“JNO. C. HOUK.” 


If you can not yourself thoroughly investigate this matter, oe refer it to 







a ean or ot: proper party, and direct t he go to the 
‘tom of it. 
Iam, very respectfully, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. Cc. 
Gen. A. G. W 


. WEISSERT, 
Commander in Chief G. A. R., Headquarters, Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE SECOND WHITEWASH BY THE OFFICERS OF THE ED. MAYNARD POST. 


Mr. Chairman, the first whitewash by the officers of the post was 
perpetrated when they deliberately slipped Mr. Gibson into the 
same without hinting in open meeting of the post the most ex- 

i set of circumstances s ing his case. 

It is morally certain if the few officers of the post had done 
their solemn duty it would have imdignantly rejected Mr. Gib- 
son's application. 

The second whitewash, to their eternal shame, was perpetrated 





by the same set of unprincipled officers who smuggled him in. I 
will read the following accounts of outrage No. 2: 
[Knoxville Republican. ] 

WAS If A WHITEWASH OR VINDICATION?—THE ED. MAYNARD POST HAS UP 
COLONEL GIBSON'S CASE ON TUESDAY NIGHT—NO INVESTIGATION ORDERED, 
BUT A RESOLUTION ADOPTED. 

The Ed. Ma: Post met in meeting Tuesday nicht with a fair 
attendance, about # out of 212 members being present, as it had been rumored 
for several days that Colonel Gibson's case would be brought up for consid- 
eration. 

It had been asserted that Colonel Gibson himself would demand the appoint- 
ment of a court of inquiry or committee of Investigation to investigate and 
report his stand asa G. A. R. man. 

No sue uest was made by Colonel Gibson and there was none appointed. 

Colonel Gibson did call attention to these charges, and read before the post 
certain papers. And the post without further inquiry or proof adopted the 
fo ing resolution: 

“* Re: by Ed. Maynard Post, No. U4, Department of Tennessee, G. A. R.. 
That the army record of Comrade Henry R. Gibson has been fully investi- 
gated and found correct; and that Comrade Gibson made no misrepresenta- 
tions whatever, but obtained his membership in this post honorably, and after 
due investigation of his army record by 2 committee of this post to whom his 
application was referred.” 

t was ordered that 2 copy of the resolution adopted be sent to the various 

Grand Army posts in the State of Tennessee. 

The injanction of sec was removed s» that members of the post could 
talk about the matter on the outside. The Democratic press of this city re- 
ports, inorder to help Colonel Gibson out, that the vote stood Btol. The Re- 
publican is informed by several members that while only one vote was cast 
a the resolution, that many of the fifty members present did not rote 
at all. 

Much talk was heard on the streets Wednesday and yesterday. 

The Gibson men claim it is a knockout, and the Houk men say it was an 
attempt at whitewash. The Gibson men say that the colonel showed docu- 
ments ing that he was a soldier, a lieutenant on Hooker's staff, and had 
an honorable discharge as captain and commissary of subsistence. The Honk 
men say that these papers were bogus.and that he put them back im his 
pocket and did not demand an investigation. They say that Gibson admitted 
that he was never mustered into the service, and that his claim that he was 
mustered out is ridiculous, as a horse could not be turned out of alot that he 
was never in. They say that Gibson denied that he wrote the Secretary of 
War in July, 1866, admitting that he was never enlisted, never was a soldier, 
and had no discharge, and that when a comrade stated that he had seen a 
certified copy of this letter, and asked time to show it, that the post refused 
to wait, that the vote was taken with no cvidence before it from those 
who had charged that *ir. Gibson was never in the Army. 

No evidence was submitted that Mr. Gibson was not a soldier, because no 
time was given. Some members of the post felt that the whole thing was cut 
and dried. Seach men as comrades Rule, Ramage, Kearney, Gossett. and other 
prominent members of the post. advised that it would not look well to take 
such hasty action; that it was not doing — justice, and would do Col- 
onel Gibson no good. They urged that time should be taken and a thorough 
investigation be made, but this was not done. Some members of the post are 
indignant, and assert that they will prefer charges ageinst him at the next 
meeting in such a way as to force the post to look into the matter. 

We are unable to say to our readers just where the truth lies. We can not 
ret a chance to see Colonel Gibson’s pretended documents. He has them im 
his own possession. He will not let them be examined. 

On Wednesday we wrote him the following letter, and had it delivered to 
him in person, to wit: 

ENOXVILLE, TENN., Aug. 16, 1993. 

DEAR Srr: There are so many conflicting rumors upon the streets to-day 
as to what action the Ed. Maynard Post took om your case last might, and as 
to just what papers you read to suid post, upon which it based its action, my 

yaper is unable to publish for its readers any intelligent account of the same. 
Therefore, in order that we may publish the truth for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, I desire to know if you will allow a representative of this paper to exam- 
ine all of said @ocuments, and take copies of the same for publication. 

Inasmuch as the post removed the injunction of secrecy, there can be no 
wrong in doing this, and inasmuch as our readers want, and expect the truth, 
1 hope you will grant this request. 

Awaiting an early reply, I am, 

Yours truly, 








BR. W. AUSTIN, Ed. Rep. 
Hon. Henry R. Grasox, City. 


Tothis communication hesent back theanswer, “I have noreply to make.” 
The fault is not ours. We would print the truth ifwecould getit. Ourread- 
ers must judge for themselves where the truth lies. We will aid them all we 
ean. We think Mr. Gibson owes it to the community to produce his proof 
before the public, as he must be tried by the people, and ought to know 
that fifty friends can not get together in Knoxville, upstairs.and bind the 
25,000 Republicans of this Congressional district. Nosleight-of-hand perform- 
ance will win before the Republicans of this country. We predict that the 
people will never see for themselves these records—if they are not genuine. 
The people must know the facts, as they must decide the case. 

Congressman Houk only wants a fair. — investigation, and sent the com- 
mander of the post the following dispatch: 

[Copy of telegram sent.] 
Hovusz oF REPRESENTATIVES, UNrrED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., August 11, 1898. 
To COMMANDER GAGE, 
Ed. Maynard Post, Grand Army of the Republic, Knoxville, Tenn.: 

Iam informed that Henry R. Gibson will demand some kind of investiga- 
tion by the post in connection with his army record, and you will appoint 
the p committee for the purpose. 

Tie came I make is that he was never a Federal soldier. and has never 
been eligible for membership in the Grand Army of the Republic, and I am 
prepared to prove it to the post, department, or national encampment. Of 
course, I assume the investigation will be, on the real question, open, deliber- 
ate, impartial, and without evasion, and that neither partisans of Gibson nor 


myself will be placed u the investigation committee. Shall I present my 
proof to the pent, aud ff ao, when? 
JOHN C. HOUK. 
[Knoxville Republican. } 
SCRATCH OUT THE LIE! 
Gentlemen of the Ed. Ma Post, No. M, G. A. B.. you were persuaded 


B. Gibson recently, eight years after his admission to your post, 
to pass following resolution, which now disgraces the records of your 
sacred order: 


“* Resolved, That the army record of Comrade Henry R. Gibson has been 
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fully investigated and found correct; and that Comrade Gibson made no 
misrepresentation whatever, but obtained his membership in this post hon- 
orably, and after due investigation of his army record by a committee of 
this post to whom his application was referred.” 

The Republican is chiefly read and supported by the gallant ex-Federal 
soldiers and Unionists of East Tennessee. It lives for and by them. It ac- 
knowledges a superior devotion to their cause on the part of no paper. man, 
or set of men, and it claims the right to speak plainly in this matter. When 
Henry R. Gibson im d this resolution upon you he put on your official 
records a black and damnable falsehood, placing you in the light before the 
public of being largely responsible for his deceit and fraud, if not forgery. 

As soon as he perpetrated this infamy upon your honorable order and a 
confidin _— he continued his dishonorable course by mating printed 
ecpies of the resolution throughout this section with a note at the bottom in 

is own handwriting that “it was passed by a vote of 53 to 1;"’ proof of which 
action on his part we have in our possession. 

We believe—yes, we know—your post is made up almost universally of good 
and intelligent citizens, but you have let your confidence and trust in the in- 
ov of a so-called “comrade” bring disgrace upon you and your true com- 

es everywhere. You owe it to the ashes of the gallant Ed. Maynard, who 

was a real soldier, and whose name honors you, to wipe the stain from your 

— records—to tear from the book the leaf which contains the awful! reso- 
ution. 

The Grand Army of the Republic has no right to turn Chris Bathman, a 
poor and humble man, out of the order because he has no record as a soldier, 
and retain a confessed fraud like Henry R. Gibson, whois a judge. Such dis- 
crimination can lead but to the dissolution of your holy organization. In this 
hour of Bourbon onslaught upon those who saved the nation, it behooves the 
arene, Arey of the Republic to keep itself pure and free from impostors, 

and little. 

e beg your post for nothing, for we are armed with the truth. But we 
appeal to you in the name of the 31,000 sturdy warriors East Tennessee sent 
to fight for the flag in 1861-1865, to remove the stigma that attaches to them in 
the eyes of the nation by reason of the records of your pogt proclaiming a 
fraud to be an ex-Federal soldier. 

The brain and heart of every warrior of these loyal mountain men can 

»ss no conviction in the light of the facts but that you have done them an 
injustice if you do not blot out, destroy, burn the resolution in which you 

ve been deceived into declaring an impostor to be an ex-Federal soldier. 

The grave of every dead mountaineer patriot heaves in its effort to ak 

ainat dregeing the name “‘soldier’’.in the mire by such a false resolution. 

he aged and feeble widow, with one foot in the grave, and the orphan of 
every old soldier of these mountains ask you not to dishonor their husband 
and father by allowing this resolution to remain a part of the records of 
your post. housands of deserving soldiers, widows, and orphans who are 
justly seeking pensions cry aloud in their want, sickness, and waning hopes 
to you not to weaken their cause b pe mering to this resolution. 

There is no section of the land which glories more in the word “soldier” 
than east Tennessee, and you are warned that her loyal sons will, unless you 
do your duty and strike the resolution from your records, begin and carr 
forward an agitation which will sooner or later shake the very earth beneat 

our feet. 

. A few months ago the cloud was no larger than a little finger; now it may 
not be larger than a hand, but soon it may cover the heavens and be accom- 
panied by a veritable cyclone, reaching from ocean to ocean. A fundamental 
principle is involved, and it is the corner stone of the G. A. R. In order to 
save himself Henry R. Gibson is willing to sacrifice your post by persuading 
it to violate that fundamental principle. Will you let him do it 

The resolution says, ‘‘The army record of Comrade Henry R. Gibson has 
been fully investigated and found correct."" When and by whom was ‘the 
army record” investigated and what was it found to be? Gibson has admit- 
ted that he was “in the Union Army” as a “commissary clerk.” Did the 
post find ‘the army record” to be a record of service as a “commissary 
clerk?” If it did, why was Henry R. Gibson entered on the records of the 

»st as having enlisted as a “lieutenant on Hooker's staff and as having been 

onorably discharged as a captain and commissary of subsistence,” as claimed 
in his application? Did the alle investigation by the post reveal that 
Gibson told the truth in his applications? If so, where is the proof? When 
was the investigation made,and what man will say over his signature he was 
on the committee and found Gibson stated the truth in his applications? 

The resolution further says, “ that Comrade Gibson made no misrepresenta- 
tions whatever, but obtained his membership in this post ‘1. norably.” 

' No honest man in the Ed. Maynard Post would sign such a statement if he 
knew its contents and is acquainted with the cold and premeditated false- 
hoods embraced in Gibson's applications. 

If Gibson, in his own handwriting, stated in applying t 
tenant, etc., and captain, etec., when he was never either, with the Sey 
clause right before his eyes, can any honest man claim he never got in b 
misrepresentation? Could he have ‘obtained hismembership honorably ” 
he did not state the truth in his application? 

Gibson, by hoodwinking the post into passing this infamous resolution, 
seems to put the post in the light of having admitted him, although at the 
time he knew he was a liar and a fraud and was never anything but a com- 


missary clerk. 

But we contend the zon never understood the import of Gibson's resolu- 
tion when he by his willing agent presented it for peseeee. 

The post accepted his statements in the applic:itions as truthful—without 
any investigation—and acted upon them in faith by admitting him to 
full membership. If this is not true the post is as corrupt as Gibson and they 
have jointly perpetrated a wicked fraud on the public at large. As we have 
said before, Gibson's applications were accepted as containing truthful state- 
ments and acted “pon ta faith without considering anything else other 

ble verbal assertions. 


than Gibson's own in’ i 
did the post “investigate” his “army record” and 


To repeat for em 
find it to be “correct” in that he was a ‘co’ clerk” and then admit 
and pomnenieeeey 


him as a “lieutenant on Hooker's staff, and as a ca) of 
subsistence"? We have too much faith in the in ty of the individual 
members of the post to insinuate such a thing. Or was the investigation 
made into his “army record” and was it “found to be correct” in that he was 
actually « “lieutenant on Hooker's staff and a captain and C. 8. Vols.”’? 

This is im ble, for there has never existed the slightest evidence that 
he had such an “army record.” On the contrary a proper investigation 
would have revealed the astonishing truth that he never had a record of any 
kind as a soldier, and that he had never in fact been a soldier. 

If an investigation was made and his ‘army record” as a soldier was found 
to be “correct " all evidence of the fact must have been presented by 
Gibson and accepted as genuine by the ae. Supposing this to be true, what 
was that evidence? Where is it now? t can not be produced now, what 
is the reason? We contend that no investigation has ever been made by the 

as a post, and that the post, on account of Gibson’s high ition as a 
udge and generally supposed keen sense of honor, placed ted confi- 
ence in the truthfulness of his written applications and his additional ver- 

ms seeteesamts, without even writing a letter to the War Department, and 

t him in. 


that he was a lieu- 
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If the when Gibson was admitted wrote to the War Department, the 

original letter in reply or a certified copy of the same could very easily 

roduced. Cer 'y in the absence of regular papers in the hands of Gibson 

he post never “inv ted” his “army record” without writing the War 

ee og pombe. if it did this we know the War Department stated Gibson 
no “army record” as any kind of a soldier. 

Gentlemen, you are compelled to admit that Gibson was admitted because 
he made an application, as the ironclad laws of your order uire, and in it 
stated he “ was enlisted March 17, 1863, as a lieutenant on Hooker’s staff, and 
was honorably discharged as a captain, and C.S. Vols.,on August 4, 1865.” 

Every man acquainted with the facts knows this to be an impudent false- 
hood, and this being true, what honest man can say that “‘Comrade Gibson 
made no misrepresentations whatever, but obtained his membership in this 
post honorably?” Scratch out the lie, cunning, audacious, and infamous! 

Gentlemen, we know, and we know you know, Henry R. Gibson has never 
presented a commission to you as a lieutenant on Hooker's staff, or an honor- 
able discharge as a soldier of any kind. We know, and we know you know, 
he has never presented to you a muster in of any kind. 

We know, and we know you know, the alleged muster out he presented is 
on its face and in almost every surrounding circumstance irregular, insuflfi- 
cient, and fraudulent, and bears strong evidence of being a cunning, deliber- 
ate, and bold fonoery’ 

We know Henry R. Gibson, like the guilty man he is, refuses to send his 
bogus muster-out up to the commander in chief or the War Department, as 
any true soldier would do under similar circumstances, so they may inspect 
it, or to allow it to be photographed and a facsimile of it to be printed in the 
newspapers so the a may pass uponit; that he had admit his ineligi- 
bility and that he has never at any time been eligible; that if no other evi- 
dence of any character whatever existed of his ineligibility his letter to the 
Secretary of War, July 12, 1866, is sufficient to convince any Grand Army man 
that he should never have been admitted to and should be put out of the 
post at once. You havealready too song peeeaceed animpostor at the expense 
of the G.A.R. Your pity and sympathy for a vain, bigoted and unscrupu- 
lous “comrade,” for whose predicament he alone is responsible, have already 
carried you too far. You can not, if you would, cover up his crimes. They 
will find him. You should retrace your steps and do it quick. 

“Falsehood is cowardice—truth is courage.” 


FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE COMMANDER IN CHIEF. 


Mr. Chairman, I will read the remainder of the correspondence 
leading up to the appointment of the court of inquiry, and I invite 
the closest attention of the committee and the House. This case 
presents the strongest possible argument for the enactment of my 
proposition into law, and I believe when the startling facts in my 
possession are generally known a universal sentiment will demand 
that it be made the law: 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., September 20, 1898. 
My DEAR Sir: Since General — wrote you to-day, inclosing two letters 
from me relating to Henry R. Gibson’s membership in the Grand Army of 
the Republic, at Knoxville, Tenn., I received the following telegram: 


“KNOXVILLE, TENN., September 20, 1893. 
Hon. Jonn C. Hovuk, Washington, D. C.:; 


“The post laid the written charges against Henry R. Gibson on the table. 
An appeal was taken to the department commander.” 

All my evidence, which is as conclusive as it is voluminous, is at Knoxville, 
Tenn., and as soon as it has been laid before the department commander it 
will be forwarded to you. All [ ask is fair qeez: and the development o. the 
truth. Ido not think the Grand Army at Knoxville should he prostituted to 
the purposes of a politicians and military impostors like Henry R. Gib- 
son. In the face of the yremns onslaught against the pension system, I think 
it will appear to you to be better for the East Tennessee pensioners at least 
for this matter to be sifted and straightened out at the very earliest date 
practicable. Ido not know when the department commander at Knoxville 
will consider and act upon the appeal. I will express to you to-morrow a pho- 
tograph of a letter written by Henry R. Gibson July 12, 1866, after the war 
had closed and after he had migrated to Tennessee, and which is on file in the 
Adjutant-General’s Office, at the War Department. 

Iam, sir, very respectfully, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. C. 
To the Commander in Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


Hovuss OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., September 30, 1893. 
To the nee in chief. 


nd Army of the Republic, Lynn, Mass.: 

I herewith hand you an affidavit of Volney F. Gossett, a prominent mem 
ber of the Ed. Maynard Post, of Knoxville, Tenn., in good standing, in which 
he says ‘‘ that the above is a true and correct copy of the charges preferred 
by him nst Henry R. Gibson at the meeting of the said post (Ed. May- 
nard Post, No. 14,) on Tuesday, September 19, 1893, and that the post refused 
to take action on the charges, and that a motion to table the charges was made 
and carried; that he endeavored to ee from the action of said post and 
that he was denied the right of appeal.’ 

I have learned that the department commander has not as yet taken juris- 
diction of, allowed, or ized the appeal prayed and denied in the post. 
Of course 1 do not know why the department commander so unreasonably 
delays action in the face of the reference of the matter a month or two ago by 
the commander in chief, General Weissert, “for his (the department com- 
mander’s) information and investigation.” 

I am not a member of the Grand Army of the Republic, but I am a member 
of the Sons of Veterans at Knoxville, Tenn., and in a position to see and know 
enough toenable me to establish that the action of the post is unprecedented, 
ridiculous, and inexcusable, if not worse. 

It tertainly does seem to me that a sacred order cf the standing endl pre 
portions of the Grand Army of the Renpnblic has a power lodged in some official 
or officials totake hold of and correct the wrongful acts of a post, detrimental 
in their every effect to the interests of the order, when the department com- 
mander fails within a reasonable time to do so. , 

lLalso hand you herewith a true copy of a letter which I have just sent to 
the commander of each of the one hundred posts in the department of Ten- 


nessee, 
So far I have published only a very small pooper of the evidence which I 
have, but the Int has about n reached where the conditions of the situation 
uire that [ should give the public all my proof in self-defense. However 
before doing that my sincere interests in the welfare of the Grand Army of 
the Republic make me feel that I should hesitate, or —— exposure until 
the Grand Army of the Republic extricates itself from the unenviable posi- 
tion into which the action of the Ed. Maynard Post has placedit. But the 
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rson can be blamed for 


law of self- wopervation, is 2 eeierel one, ont, = pees biemed for 
exe am willing to endure a grea’ , but endurance in mat- 
OS cnch cae i a 


ue. There is a sore on the body of the Grand 
Army of the Republic at_ Knoxville, Tenn., and it should be lanced at once. 
Is it possible there is no physician who will come to the relief of the patient? 


Iam, sir, very respectfully, 
4 , JGHN C. HOUK. 


[Charges against Gibson.] 

Personally appeared before me, a clerk of the United States circuit court 
for the eastern district of Tennessee, Volney F. Gossett, of Knoxville, Knox 
County, Tenn., well known by me to be reputable and entitled to full credit 
on oath, who makes oath in due form of law that he is a member of the Ed. 
Mayard Post, No. 14, Grand Army of the Republic; that the above is a true 
omit correct copy of the a referred by him against Henry R. Gibson at 
the meeting of said = on y, September 19, 1893. 

He further states tthe post refused to take action on the charges; that 
a motion to table the char; was made and carried; that he endeavored to 
appeal from the action of the said post, and that he was denied the right of 


ee V. F. GOSSETT. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 28th day of September, 1893. 


[SEAL.} H. H. TAYLOR, Clerk, 
By J. T. CARTER, 
Dept. Clerk of the U. 8S. Circuit Court, 
Northern Division Eastern District of Tennessee. 


[Knoxville Republican. ] 


THE CHARGES—GIBSON’S FRIEND'S VOTED TO LAY THE CHARGES ON THE 
TABLE—THEN DENIED AN APPEAL TO THE DEPARTMENT COMMANDER—THE 
CHANCELLOR SAT AS DUMB AS AN OYSTER AND DID NOT DEMAND AN INVES- 
TIGATION. 


The Ed. Maynard Post, at its | on September 19, 1893, again had up 
the war record of Colonel Gibson. The ollowing charges were preferred by 
a member of the post, to wit: 
To the commander of Ed. Maynard Post, No. 1h, 

of the Grand Army of the Republic, Knoxville, Tenn.: 

Sir: I charge that Comrade Henry R. Gibson, who is a member of the above- 
named post, and who is in the full enjoyment of all the honors and advan- 

of such membership, is not eligible for membership in the said order 
for the following reasons: 4 

The said Henry R. Gibson was never a soldier or a sailor of the United 
States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, who served between April 12, 1861, and 
April 9, 1865, in the war for the suppression of the rebellion, and never having 
been honorably disc from such service, and was never a member of 
any State regiment that was called into active service and subject to the 
orders of the United States general officers between the dates mentioned. 
I charge further that Comrade Henry R. Gibson has been disobedient to 
the veles and regulations of the order to which he —— and os of 
conduct prejudicial to said order, because he falsely sta in his applica 
tion for membership in said post that he had been a soldier; that he enlisted 

17, 1863, as a lieutenant on General Hooker's staff and received an 
honorable discharge and muster out August 4, 1865, as captain and commis- 
sary of subsistence. : 

Icharge further that Comrade Henry R. Gibson has injured the cause of 
the Union soldiers and placed Ed. Maynard Post of the Grand Army of the 
Republic in an unenviable position, because he has falsely proclaimed that his 
post would stand by and vindicate him and fight his battles after it had be- 
come known to many citizens and old soldiers that he, the said Henry R. 
Gibson, was never a soldier and is not eligible to membership in the Grand 
Army of the Republic. And because he has industriously given circulation 
to all references to himself as a veteran of the late war, when in fact he was 
never a soldier at all; and that he cunningly induced the Ed. Maynard Post at 
its last meeting in August, 1893, to adopt a resolution declaring that his war 
record was a by reading to the post certain papers pertaining to his 
standing as a soldier which I charge was unauthorized, irregular, fraudulent 
or forged; and further that he denied tosaid post, upon the honor of acomrade, 
that he wrote the Secretary of War a letter in July, 1866,in which he ad- 
mitted that he was never an enlisted soldier, but_asked for a commission as 
captain or any less grade, when in fact he had written such a letter and well 
knew it when he made such denial. 

Iam a member of this post, and as such I make the above charges in the in- 
terest of truth and for the good of the order. I have in my possession the 
proof to every charge and demand that an investigation be made in 
accordance with the rules and regulations governing such cases. 

As soon as these charges were presented and read, astrong friend of Colonel 
Gibson sprang to his feet and moved to lay the charges on the table, and 
every friend t+ Gibson had present voted for the motion, and it carried. 
Then an appeal was prayed, but they claimed that no sppeal could be taken. 
Itwasa desperate effort on the part of Colonel Gibson and his friends tosmother 
an investigation. One member of the t turned to Colonel Gibson and ap- 
pealed to him, and said: “Colonel Gibson, if you are an honest man, if you 
were a soldier, if you are htfully a member of this post, why don’t you 
get up here and demand an investigation?” But “Comrade” Gibson could 
not speak. His wonderful power as an orator failed him. He sat as dumb 
as an oyster. Here was the time tospeak. The good of the order demanded 
it. His own reputation was at stake. Even John Houk, “that silent man,” 
would have ed then. But the “veteran orator” dared not open his 
mouth. The post can not smother the matter longer. It will now go to the 
department commander, who will take action on it. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., September 17, 1893. 
Srr: I desire to call your attention to the inclosed copy of See presented 


by myself to the Ed. rd Post, No. 14 of this place, at its last meeting, 
and to uest that you sien the responsibility of investigating the eligibility 
of. Henry I make this appeal to you 


. Gibson to — said bag 
for the reason that the said post not make an investigation. 


fawait your | ey in the matter, and will forward proof I havein hand 
whenever you desire the same. 
Yours in F.,C., and L., 
(Signed) V. F. GOSSETT. 


Commander in Chief, 
Grand Army of the Republic, 
Lynn, Mass. 


P. 8.—I was informed by Hon. William Rule, United States pension agent at 
this place, editor of the Knoxville Daily Journal, and a member of the 
Grand a © the Republic, that while in conversation with Henry R. Gib- 
son about eli at as a member of the Grand Army of the Republic, the 
said Gibson admitted (?) that he entertained doubts (?) himself as to his eli- 
oe in the said oeienthe. and that he (Rule) told Gibson that he had 
no right in it, and should withdraw from the Ed. Maynard Post. 

(Signed) V. F. GOSSETT. 


XX VII——2 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., October 5, 1893. 

Srr: I, as a member of the Ed. Maynard Post, No. 14, of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, at a regular meeting of said post on the 19th day of September, 
1893, preferred written charges against Comrade Henry R. Gibson, which 


not only alle that he had been guilty of conduct prejudicial to the order 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, but that he is not eligible to member- 
ship in said post. 


e charges were by a vote of said laid on the table. I prayed an ap- 
peal, which was refused. I then asked that a certified copy of the charges 
and the action of the post thereon be furnished you as the department com- 
mander, but this the t also refused to do. 

Now, sir, in view of this extraordinary and unheard of action on the part 
of the post, lask you to examine the charges referred to, and look into the 
action of said post to the end that Ag may order or cause to be ordered such 
an investigation as will establish the truth in the premises and purify the 
membership of said order. 

In order that you may see that said charges are not frivolous, I inclose 
herewith a true copy of the same. » 

Iam, sir, with very great respect, yours, in F., C., and L., 

(Ss ed.) V. F. GOSSETT. 
on. FRANK SEAMAN, 

Department Commander, Knoxville, Tenn. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., October, 5, 1893. 


My Dear Str: The within telegram is referred to you with the statement 
that it relates to the case of Henry R. Gibson, pending before the Ed. May- 
nard Post at Knoxville, Tenn. 

The high-handed course of this post in allowing itself to be manipulated to 
shield Henry R. Gibson, whois notoriously amember of the post by deliberate 
fraud, if not by forgery, will not be indorsed by the old soldiers and Grand 
Army men in Tennessee, and in the eyes of the public generally the action 
of the post will be pointed toas the only black spot in the history of the Grand 
Army of the Republic in east Tennessee. 

I have advised my friends from the beginning to make no effort whatever 
to pack or control the post in this matter. They have been told in every in- 
stance to simply file the charges against Mr. Gibson and let the post act of 
its own free wil 1. It has now acted three times in direct violation of the 
rules of the order, and brought disgrace upon the name of soldier in propor- 
tion to the extent of its influence, which I assure you will be quite limited in 
the future in my section if its present course is persisted in. 

I shall now proceed to lithograph various documents, and publish all of my 
evidence in ae and send a copy of the pamphlet to every Grand 
Army n the United States and to every voter in my Congressional dis- 
trict. t I shall do shall be done in self-defense, and in the interest of the 

nuine ex-Federal soldier. I give way to no man in admiration and respect 

or the sacred order of the Grand Army of the Republic, and whatever I 
may do will be done more to protect that order than to injure it. 
I am; sir, most respectfully, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. C. 


Capt. J. G. B. ADAMs, 
Commander in Chief, G. A. R, 
(Care Gen. A. G. Weissert,) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


’ (Telegram. ] 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., October 4. 1393. 
Hon. Joun C. Houk, M. C., 


Washington, D. C. 


Reviving to yours second. Motion made to take charges from table; this 
motion tabled; commander ruled appeal could not be taken or copy of record 
= Gossett or furnished department commander, and post indorsed this 
ruling. 


INVESTIGATION BY COURT OF INQUIRY ORDERED AT LAST. 
Mr. Chairman, here is the order directing the appointment of the 
court of inquiry: 
[Special Order No. 8.] 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF TENNESSEE, 
GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
Knoxville, November 20, 1893. 

I. Information having been filed with the department commander by a 
comrade of Ed. Maynard Post, No. 14, alleging that Comrade Henry R. Gib- 
son, mustered into Ed. Maynard Post, No. 14, of this department, in April, 
1885—basing his claim to membership on having served as lieutenant and aid- 
de-camp on the staff of Major-General Hooker and as captain and commissary 
of subsistence, United States Volunteers, had never served in the military 
service of the United States as claimed = in his application for member- 
ship; and questioning the right of said Gibson ever to have been a member 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. The comrade filing this information 
also alleged that the information had been presented to Ed. Maynard Post 
at a regular meeting thereof, and that the post had refused to investigate the 
same. The department commander, in the absence of any express provision 
of R. and R. to that effect, doubted his authority to order a court of inquiry 
to investigate the eligibility of Comrade Gibson to membership. He there 
upon referred the matter to the commander in chief, who has issued the fol- 
lowing order: 


(Special Order No. 3.] 


HEADQUARTERS GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
Lynn, Mass., November 8, 1898. 


I, Comrade Frank Seaman, commander Department of Tennessee, Grand 
Army of the Republic, is hereby directed to order a department court of in- 

uiry to convene at once at Knoxville, Tenn., to examine into the member- 
ship of Henry R. Gibson, of Ed. Maynard Post, No. 14, Department of Tennes- 
see; and to especially inquire into the said Gibson's eligibility to membership 
in the Grand Army of the Republic. The papers and findings in this case to 
be forwarded to these headquarters as soon as possible. 

By command of John G. B. Adams, commander in chief. 

(Official. ) JAS. F. MEECH, 

Adjutant-General. 

II. In obedience toSpecial Order No.3, Headquarters Grand Army of theRe- 
public, a court of inquiry is hereby ordered to convene at the hall of Ed. May- 
nard Post No.14, Harris Building, Knoxville, Wednesday, November 2, 1893, 
at 10 o'clock a. m., for the discharge of the duty specified in said order No. 3. 
The court will continue in session from day to day until the examination is 
concluded to the satisfaction of the court. The rules given in the Blue Book 


for the government of courts-martial will apply as far as practicable. 







































Til. The following is the detail for the court: 
Senior Vice-I papertanen Commander H. W. Veazey, past commander Post 


94, president of the court. 

Department Chaplain Rev. W. B. Rippetoe, Post 18. 

Past Department Commander Wm. 7 Ramage, past commander Post 14. 

Past Department Chaplain M. M. Harris, past commander Post 14. 

Past Assistant Adjutant-General Halbert B. Case, past commander Post 2. 
noe Assistant Quartermaster-General Thos. H. Reeves, past commander 

‘ost 35, 

Comrade A.M. Gamble, A. D.C. Dept. staff, past commander Post 39. 

The court will designate one of its members to act as recorder. 

Comrade J.A.Reep, A. D.C., Post 14, is detailed as orderly during the ses- 
sions of the court. 

IV. Acomplete record of the proceedings of the court, including the orig- 
inal, or properly attested copies of, papers submitted as evidence, will be for- 
warded to these headquarters without delay, for transmissal to the com- 
mander in chief. 

By command of FRANK SEAMAN, Department Commander. 

' CHAS. H. OGDEN, 

Assistant Adjutant-General. 


CONVICTED OUT OF HIS OWN MOUTH. 


Mr. Chairman, I now submit a portion of the testimony sub- 
mitted under oath by Mr. Gibson before the court of inquiry. 
This report is as full as I have been able to secure up to date. It 
is nothing but a string of premeditated falsehoods. Its cold- 
blooded wickedness will be clear to all who listen. Under oath 
he convicts himself. When we contemplate that the witness at 
the time he testified was a judge upon the bench, it is hard for us 
to understand how he was so reckless, conscienceless, or foolish as 
to commit moral if not legal perjury by swearing that His military 
papers were genuine, and in another breath admitting that some 
of his papers were fraudulent! 


Henry R. Gibson, next witness, called on his behalf, having been first duly 
sworn, testified as follows: 

I live in the city of Knoxville and am judge of the chancery court of the 
second chancery division. Am 55 years old. 

In March, 1863, I was in the city of Washington subbing in the commissary 
department, of which Col. Amos Beckwith was the head. The gentleman in 
that office took considerable interest in me because of the fact that I had pre- 
viously lived in South Carolina, and was an intensely loyal man. 

Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, some months before that time, been quartermaster 
of a Pennsylvania regiment in the defense of Washington City. He was 
wholly incompetent to discharge the duties of his position, but he was aman 
of great political power in Ph elphia, Pa., his home. He had been a con- 
tractor for many years‘in the building of houses, having built ome or more 
solid blocks of houses in Philadelphia, and had at various times thousands of 
men in hisemploy. At that time the sentiment at Washington City seemed 
to be that our military affairs were very unpromising. The Army of the Po- 
tomac, the previous December, had been — beaten at Fredericksburg, 
and the movement a month or so thereafter ended in the Army getting stuck 
in the mud and being withdrawn to their winter quarters. ; 

Affairs in the Southwest were then very discostagins, and the authorities 
at Washington felt the necessity of having all possible help from gotitocptree. 
The question of removing Captain Bilyeu was Ghcaset. and it was decided 
that he was a man of too much political influence to take that step. His Con- 
gressman, Judge Kelley, vigorously ——- It was thereupon agreed that 
instead of removing him they would promote him, making him a captain in 
the commissary department, which was accordingly done. 

Inasmuch as he was a man accustomed to outside work he was rst in charge 
of the fresh beef department of the Army of the Potomac. That department 
issued to the army about 600 head of beef cattle a month. I was asked by 
by Col. Amos Beckwith how I would like a position under Captain Bilyeu? 
IT replied that I would like to have one if it was “able. On reaching Acquia 
Creek Captain Woodward informed me that I had been selected to perform 
the duties ordinarily incumbent — Captain Bilyeu, but that the old ca 
tain ores absolutely incompetent, drunk part of the time; when not dru 
was half crazy. 

I was somewhat appalled at that presentation of affairs—the fact of his in- 
temperance and his idiosyncrasies not Soins known to me previous to that 
time, although I knew of his mee age thereupon went to a place near 
Marlboro Point, near Acquia Creek, where the Government co anaes 
found Captain ee there, anda at corral in front, made of immense logs, 
cutting off a neck of land. I e myself agreeable and continued to act 
from that time on. When the pay roll was first made out he had a son there, 
George W. Bilyeu, who was acting as chief clerk, although the understand- 
ing was that I was to act as chief clerk. I did not ones to Mr. Bilyeu act- 
ing, because there were only a few days remaining. He acted as chief clerk 
the balance of that month. The next month, if I remember rightly, in order 
to ease things off as much as ble, I acted simply as clerk, perhaps for 
some time as clerk, but came ahead of Mr. George Bilyeu in control and 
management. I remained in that tion until after the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville. I was connected with the Army at that battle, being at Sedge- 
wick. Before the battle all the beef cattle on hand were apportioned among 
the various Army corps, so that we had none left; that none except two. 
There is no n to mention that. After the battle of ncellorsville we 
were ordered up to Alexandria, Va., and continued, you might , 8kirmish- 
ing more or less between Alexandria, Va., and Gettysburg until after that 
battle was fought. 

I will say in this connection that some ‘of those er that were read u 
yesterday were made in such convenient mnees ae could getarest. I had 
an ambulance with two horses, two field desks, two field les, a hospital 
tent, with patent flexible flooring, and attended to all the office work. ap 
tain Bilyeu, on horseback, attended to the outside work. We were constan 
receiving and sen out beef cattle for the army, and en 
large herds that had m pasturing in various parts of the State of - 
land on which we could draw. pass time various orders were issued 
to me, directing me to do so and so; t is, to issue cattle, to report at such 
and such places. On one on I bore a dispatch from it. Col. 2) 
Bell, at Alexand: Va., to Lieutenant-Colonel Sturdevant, at Ed 
Ferry, while the main body of the army was — one . Ed- 
wards Ferry is about a two days’ ch to the site of the battle of Gettys- 
burg; and in other ways I was recognized as some more than a clerk. 
These orders were issued by a higher authority than Ca Bilyeu, and were 
issued to me direct. After the hattle of Gettys we were ordered back to 
Washington City—I will not say we were ord back—but we went back 
because we could go wherever the exigencies of the service seemed to require 
at that time. There was no place in Virginia at that time where we could 
herd cattle. The army had followed up Lee and was encamped between 

8 army and Washington City, but the country in between was covered 
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with guerrillas, Mosby ially, and we had to have mili escorts to carry 
the cattle through from the Maryland side of the Potomac to the rear of the 
army. Affairs remained in that condition until about December, 1863. 

December, 1868, we were ordered to report to Gen. William Birney at Bene- 
dict, in southern Maryland. We remained at Benedict, Md., organizing, in 
plain English, negro troops, and took down with us three complete regiments 
of officers and not a single private, from. brigadier-general down to the lowest 
commissioned officer. e organized three full regiments of colored troops 
down there, and in March,1564, we were ordered to Baltimore, Md., to a 

ylace called ‘‘ Camp Birney,” near Druid Hill Park. I wish to state while at 

enedict, Md., I was recognized as being more than a clerk; as having some 
sort of official position, and was not exactly disciplined, but 1 wassummoned 
before General Birney on one occasion for having used a Government ambu- 
lance asa citizen. I produced my authority and showed him what I had, 
which was the first time I ever produced it. It was the original of that pa- 
per, exhibit 7. Thereupon Iwas discharged without censure upon the ground 

at I had a right under the circumstances to use the ee, It was neces- 
sary for me to go to a City; it was a short overland trip and I used 
a Government ambulance. It was in that very cold spell of January weather, 
and the animals died as the result of the trip. Owing tothe extreme ri of 
January, 1864, they froze to death that night, not being properly cared for, 
and I came near freezing to death. When we got te Baltimore in March, 1864, 
we remained there as general commissary, at Camp Birney, until, my recol- 
lection is, some time about—I don’t really remember what time it was, 
but so it was we were transferred to Wilmington, Del., under Col. 8. M. Bow- 
man, commanding the Eighty-ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

While at Baltimore, having let General Birney know what my position 
was, and then having disclosed it to Captain Bilyeu, there was no necessity 
any longer to mollify Cue Bilyeu; because the prospects of our military 
success were all that could be desired. I let them know what my status was, 
and thereupon thinking that my position then would perhaps be uncomfort- 
able with Captain Bilyeu when he found out the status, I immediately made 
application for promotion, but I found that the old captain had got attached 
to me, and I am sure that f did everything that I could to win the old man's 
confidence. I did it, first, because it was to my interest; second, because it 
was my duty; third, because I had promised my superiors I would do so; and 
I will say further that I was trea’ with great kindness in return, and it is 
a great pain to my heart to have to say the things that I have been obliged 
to say with reference to Captain Bilyeu, for he treated me better than his 
son, and never gave me an unkind word that he did not afterwards cry over 
in his half-drunken moods; never gave me an unkind word that he did not 
cry about like a child, for he was big-hearted; for, while an old man, he was 
very babyish in a great many respects; a man without an education, abso- 
lntely unlettered, he felt that I was his only reliance, had unlimited confi- 

ence in me; told me almost every time he got drunk, which was at least 
every two or three weeks, that I could ruin him any time that I saw fit, and 
that he was risking everything on me, and when I got into this trouble down 
at Benedict with neral Birney, who was very strict, Captain Bilyeu was 
very much pleased at my coming out, and that ge the way to open u 
the situation. So, after getting up to Wilmington, Del., on November 30, 1364, 
wrote a letter to the Adjutant-General of the United States Army, of which 
this isacopy. (Filed, marked exhibit No. 8, and read.) 

. * J a % a . 


After affairs remained in that condition until the surrender of Lee was an- 
nounced in April, 1865, and on the very same day, or a few days after, the 
papers contained a general order—I will not be positive whether it was a gen- 
eral order, but something in the nature of a general order or proclamation by 
Secretary Stanton to the effect that no more troops would be mustered in the 
service; that all recruiting stations should close up, and that no more soldiers 
should be forwarded to the front, and those in the parole camps and forward- 
ing points should be mustered out and returned totheir homes. Thisstartled 
me when I thought of = pending  onpeeene for promotion, and seemed to 
blast my prospects of either getting the commission or promotion. Colonel 
Bowman at that time was in Washington City; spent most of his time there. 
I wrote to him, and gave him a history of the case. I think he already knew 
it, however. I think I had given it to him before; also wrote to Judge Sher- 
wood to bring his influence to bear upon Secretary Stanton, and to get Gov- 
ernor Fenton to do what he could. 

Not long after that I learned from my uncle that Mr. Stanton_had been 
very obdurate and cffensive, but that he had borne with him. The Secre- 
tary did not want to be bothered by commissaries who had the ‘uliar 
status that I had, but Judge Sherwood was a re accus to take 
hold of things, and he and Colonel Bowman and Co onel Beckwith—what in- 
fluence Governor Fenton brought to bear I can not now recall; I have tried 
to search in my memory, but have failed to remember anything that Gov- 
ernor Fenton i oe) 

I continued to perform the duties of commissary without ay superior at 
all until the 4th of August, 1865, when I turned over what was left to Lieut. 
Col. Joseph G. Crane, at Baltimore, Md., and filled in the date of that paper 
Au 4th, and that ended my connection with the service. 

I then went to Albany, N. Y., to the law school, and on the 5th of January, 
1866, came here to the city of Knoxville. I had intended for years 
this my home. The reason for that is not necessary to give. Icame here 
remained. When I got here I found that I needed some evidence that I had 
been connected with the FederaliArmy. While cai g that paper (Exhibit 
No. 15) in my valise with a bottle of lightning hot drops, I believe y call 
it, the movement in my valise caused the bottle to leak, and that paper. with 
a lot of others, was in it and some of the gate Sc on the —_— cleaned 
it off as well I could, but for several weeks, in fact for about five or six weeks, 


I have been carrying it in my et and dust collected there on it, and in 
trying the other day to make it look a little more table I tore it. Look 
at the signature 


you will find there are no signs that there has been any 
tampering or anything of that sort. Providence seems to have favored me 
in = respect and kept the lightning hot drops from Colonel Bowman's sig- 


Min this connection I will state that I have corresponded with the officials in 
——— to learn about Colonel Bowman. Of course I knew he was 


ead. 

After coming here to Knoxville I found nobody that I knew, with the ex- 
ception of two, and I had been accustomed for years to live among the army 
officers and knew all about them. I got here, found myself a complete 
stranger,and nobody knew anythingabout me, and when I began tostate my 
connections with the service one of the first questions asked was, ‘“What com- 
pany oe regiment did you belong to?” and Prelt the necessity of having some 

ortification. So I wrote to the Adjutant-General of the Army, in one of the 
letters that was read last night, requesting him to return to me my applica- 
tion for p on in the department, and all the papers that 
acccennenied ine? that letter I received this answer (filed and marked 
as 0. 17): 

When I received that I was very much chagrined and shocked that my 
friends had not done their duty by me in Serwerding and filing my papers, 
- that letter to be true. I therefore employed a claim —_ at 

Ci by the name of John H. McCutchen to investigate the mat- 
ter for me. knew a great deal then about the Commissary Depart- 









ete 
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ment I didn’t know much about the law of the War Department. I did not 


know much about prosecuting claims against 
that a t many officers seemed to have their ted at Wash- 
ington h claim nts, and it occurred to me that perhaps through a 
claim agent—I did not know what “ hocus- * they exerted upon the De- 
rtments to get things done—I didn't know but what through a claim agent 
Peould obtain a com ion by virtue of that memorandum of appointment 
that Ihad. Thereupon I wrote to this man McCutchen, giving him a full his- 
tory of the case. He made some investigation, as I learned from him, and 
then wrote me a letter to the effect that he could find nothing of the letters 
in the War Department upon which to predicate my claim, and requested me 
to write a letter showing the state of facts as they appeared of record; not 
to put anything in the letter that did not appear on record. And Serene 
I wrote that letter of July 12, 1866, Exhibit I, that was exhibited here t 
night, a photograph copy, and sent it to Mr. McCutchen, and I take it he de- 
livered it to the Adjutant-General and undertook to accomplish something, 
but accomplished nothing, except to get a fee out of it. 

I got in a hurly-burly of work here and these matters dropped out of my 
mind, and I never thought of it any more until ate Gratz spoke to me one 
day about joining the Grand Army post here, and I told him I would like to 
join. At that time I didn’t know what the qualifications for membership 
were. I just took it for granted that any man who was connected with the 
Army was —. never dreamed of an — else, and I regarded myself as 
connected with the Army. I never questioned that myself, and I did not sup- 


the Government, but I knew 
business transac 


pose nye else questioned it. Major Gratz gave me an application to fill 
out, and I filled it out. I call special attention of the court to the fact that 
at that time the qualifications of membership were not printed on the appli- 
cation blanks. ou see the adjutant in furnishing this copy scratched it out. 
[Showing the copy of the second application.] On the application now used, 
at the head of the application is an extract from Article IV, chapter 1, giving 
qualifications for membership; that was not on the first —— ion that was 
given me, so I had nothing in the world to go by, and as I looked down I saw 
it was to be addressed to somebody. I addressed it to “ Ed. Maynard Post.” 
I wanted to make application for membership in said . Department Ten- 
nessee and Georgia, Grand Army of the Republic, an sd my application 
on the following facts: [Reads from first application, Exhibit D. 

had no papers before me when I filled this up. You will find I wroteover 
the word “enlisted,” the word “appointed,” etc., March, 1863, and what I 
meant by personal staff of General Hooker is that I was appointed by his 
command. I want to say in this connection that I have no idea that any man 
who has had connection with a big army supposes that General Hooker ever 
knew about the order. Things are not done in that way. That paper [Ex- 
hibit No. 7] was simply gotten up after a conference with certain of the staff 
officers as a meanstoaccomplish an end. I understood that. Idon’t suppose 
the court thinks I consider that document was anything more or less than a 
device to enable me todo omer for the public welfare if the argeney re- 
quired and the occasion demanded, but it wassome sort of authority, and lam 
very free to say,as I learned later on, I neverrelied onit to amount toa great 
deal. It was a mere device and not composed of that sort of authority that I 
felt like relyin on, and the real truth is in my corresvondence with the Sec- 
retary of War I felt a delicacy in relying on document because I under- 
stood its character. * * * 

I told Major Gratz that I was borne on the commissary pay roll, and stated 
to him further, as I state now to the court, in order to tell the whole truth 
about this transaction—it is very humiliating to do so—that I had a good 
berth: was getting $90 a month and rations. I felt I could get a commission 
any time by disclosing facts and making application, but I had a good 
berth, and I had hold with one hand and could let go with the other, and all 
I wanted to do was to come out of the war fortified with a commission and I 
was content. I endeavored to shape things in such a way that I would come 
out that way; but as I have stated to you, I had waited too long. I had a fine 
berth; there was no question about that. 


Exursir No. 7. 
[Special Order.] 
HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE PoTOMAC, 
Camp Near Falmouth, Va., March 17, 1863. 


1. Henry R. Gibson is hereby appointed a special aid-de-camp, with the rank 
of first lieutenant, and will be respected and obeyed accordingly. 
2. He will report for duty forthwith to Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, C.S. Vols., at 
Acquia Creek, Va., in accordance with verbal instructions. 
By command of Major-General Hooker. 
A. B. WOODWARD, 


Captain and A. A. A. G. 


Lieutenant Gibson will take and subscribe to inclosed oath and forward 
the same to headquarters. 


[Indorsement.] 
HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE PoTroMAc, 
Falmouth, March 17, 1863. 


Order of general commanding appointing Henry R. Gibson first lieutenant 
and ae 
I reported to Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, C. 8S. Yols., March 17, 1863, as ordered, and 
returned the oath to headquarters. 
HENRY R. GIBSON, 


First Lieutenant and Aid-de-Camp. 


Exurerr No. 15. 
[Special Orders.] 
MILITARY HEADQUARTERS, DISTRICT OF DELAWARE, 
Wilmington, August 4, 1865. 
In obedience to the order of the honorable Secretary of War, the filowins 
from 8 


officers on duty in this district are this day honorably discharged 
service of the tnited States by reason of the taraninarion of the war. 
* * 


+ * = * 3 
1. First Lieut. Henry R. Gibson, C. 8S. Vols., with op eet rank of ca 
y 


tain. He will turn over all United States possessi 5 
Joseph G. Crane, C. S. Vols., Baltimore, M — 
rs . * * * e * 

(Signed) S. M. BowMAN, 
Col. Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, Commanding. 
Norr.—Gibson's two applications remained in the hands of his frien 
slipped him into the post, and the eligibility clause printed at the to oe 


of them was no doubt scratched out as an afte t to fit the t of 
— defense. There could be no consistent ve for scratching thi 
use. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., June 9, 189%. 
Thereby certify that the printed matter hereto attached is a copy of the 
testimony of Henry R. Gibson, given before a court of inqury of the Grand 


Army of the Republic, held at Knoxville, November 2vand 30,1893. Said court 
was convened for the purpose of m:quiring into the eligibility of said Gibson to 
eer the Grand Army of the Republic. At that date, and until 
March 21, 1894, I was commander of the Department of Tennessee, Grand 
Army of the Republic, and the testimony of said Gibson hereto attached was 
printed from a Oey made by the official stenographer of the court, then in 
my on. e original of this testimony is with the record of said court 
of inquiry, at the headquarters of the Grand Army of the Republic, Lynn., 


FRANK SEAMAN. 


Mr. Chairman, I now submit the brief for the prosecution in the 
court of inquiry: 
IN RE HENRY R. GIBSON. 
May it please the court: 


The Aon regulations being a part of the law of the land, Gibson is presumed 
to know the requirements to make a soldier—enlistment and osha 
Such being the case he can not hide behind ignorance, and say, “he did not 
know what it took to make one eligible to mombeuiie in the Grand Army of 
the Republic.” Neither can he plead the fact in liation of his conduct, 
that the Ed. Maynard Post, Nc 14, Grand Army of the Republic, knew the 
relation he sustaimmed to the A’ my from March 2, 1863 to July 2, 1865. 

The Ed. Maynard Post had before it Gibson’s application for membership, 
in which he stated that on the 17th of March, 1863, he was made a lieutenant 
on General Hooker's staff, and that he was mustered out August 4, 1865, as 
brevet captain and C. 8. Vols. This was all the post had to guide it, and was 
what the Grand Army of the Republic regulations required as tha first step 
to gain admission to the post; and this step was taken by Gibson himself, for 
he tells you he filled out and signed his own applications. The first applica- 
tion was dated December 18, 1854, and the second February, 1885. The last of 
these applications had printed in plain letters at its top what was required to 
make a person eligible for membership in the Grand Army of the Republic, 
namely, service as a soldier, or enlistment as a soldier between April fo. 1861, 
and April 9, 1865, and an honorable are. 

In December, 1884, and eae: 1885, Mr. Gibson knew when he made 
these ions and stated that he had been from March 17, 1863, a lieuten- 
ant on General Hooker's staff, and was mustered out August 4.1865, as a bre- 
vet captain and C. S. Vols., that he had never held either of these honorable 
positions in the United States Army, and that_his claim to have done : 
was a fraud, and that he was perpetrating on Ed. Maynard Post, No. 14,Gran 
Army of the Republic, a wicked falsehood. 

But I do not care to discuss as to how he got into Ed. Maynard Post, for the 
reason that that post is not on trial before this court. The Ed. Maynard Post, 
of course, knew what constituted eligibility for membership when Gibson 
was admitted, and we must assume that the post accepted as true the state- 
ments contained in Gibson’s applications. e have no right to assume that 
the admitted Gibson to membership believing at the same time that his 
applications contained false statements, and that he had no military record. 

ere is no doubt that the post accepted Gibson's applications as truthful, 
and acted upon them in good faith. Even if this court had jurisdiction over 
the question as to how Gibson gained admission to the post, it has been a/- 
mitted that his letter of July 12, 1866, to Secretary Stanton was never pre- 
sented to the post, and which, in fact, was not discovered in the files of the 
War Department until 1889. It has never been claimed that the contents of 
this letter were revealed to the post at the time Gibson was admitted. 

The question presented for your consideration is, was Henry R. Gibson, 
between April 12, 1861, and April 9, 1865, a soldier or sailor—the latter he does 
not claim to have been—and is he entitled to membership in the G. A. R. 
under the rules and regulations of the G. A. R.? 

To ascertain this fact the evidence submitted to you and on file must be 
looked to, for that is a question of fact, and from the facts we must see 
whether he comes within the letter of the law. It is undisputed that Gibson 
has no commission or muster in in his Seen and the records of the War 
Department do not show that he ever had a commission of any grade. 

By his letter written to Secretary of War Stanton July 12, 1866, and which 
letter he admits he wrote, he says, speaking of making an application for a 
commissi “at the time of making the above application, for two years pre- 
viously, a for nine months subsequently I was chief clerk to Capt. A. 
P. Bilyeu.” In the same letter he says that this application was made on 
the 30th day of November, 184. Two years — to that date would be 
the 30th day of November, 18. or about three months before March 17, 
1863, the date on which Gibson al s he was appointed on Hooker's staff. 
Nine months su uent to November 30, 1864, would be August 30, 1865, or 
26 days after J , 4, 1865, the date of his alleged muster out. This would 
make him, according to his own language to the Secretary of War, written 
one year after the war had closed, and after he had migrated to Tennessee, 
“chief clerk to Capt. A. P. Bilyeu,” from November 3), 1865, to August 30, 
1865, or two years and nine months, between which dates Gibson now claims 
he entered the Army as a lieutenant and was honorably ‘lischarged therefrom 
as a captain. 

But let us see what he says in this letter about hisenlistment. I quote from 
it,as follows: “And I would have enlisted had I not been persuaded by officer 
friends (some of whom indorsed my application) to continue asa commissary 
clerk, they promising to use their influence to obtain for me a commission of 
captain an C. 8. Vols.—I fully request that I may be granted a com- 
mission as captain and C. 8. Vols., dated November 30, 1864 (or earlier), and 
a muster out dated July 4, 1865. This is doubtless a unique and unheard of 
application, but I am living in a Southern city and feel keenly and sensitively 
the humiliation arising from my never having been regularly in the United 
States service during the war. That I did serve my country earnestly and 
well aoe conscience and the voice of my superiors alike assure me, but 
alas! where is the proof that Iever served her at all? Any commission, even 
of a lower grade than captain and C.S. Vols., will be hailed asa boon. Pray- 
ing, tho little hoping, a favorable response, I am, sir, etc.” 

When ibson wrote this letter on July 12, 1866, his recollection of his con- 
nection with the Army must have been better than it could be to-day. and he 
doubtless then had fewer motives for failing to tell the truth than he has 
now, and all the evidence in the record goes to show that he then stated the 
facts to Secretary Stanton as to his not having been a soldier—that is, that 
he had never been anything but a civilian employee or a commissary clerk 

This fact Gibson knew when he made and filled out his application to the 
Ed. Maynard Post, No. 14, to become a member of the G. A. R., and he also 
knew the further fact that when he said in the applications that he was a 
lieutenant on General Hooker's staff and was mustered out as brevet captain 
and C. 8. Vols. that he was telling an untruth. If he entered the military 
service as a lieutenant on General Hooker's staff March 17, 1865, why did he not 
in his letter to Secretary Stanton of July 12, 1866, which he admits he wrote, 
mention the fact, instead that he served from November 3), 182, to August 
30, 1865, as a commissary clerk? 

Again, if he was honorably discharged August 4, 1865, as brevet captain and 

subsistence of volunteers, why did he not tell Secretary Stanton 
this fact, instead of sa’ that he would have enlisted had he not been per- 


svaded by officer friends to continue as commissary clerk, because they prom- 
ised to obtain for him a commission as captain and commissary subsistence of 
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volunteers? Gibson's alleged muster out, bearing the aleqet signature of 8. 
M. Bowman, shows that Bowman in getting Gibson out of the service madea 
captain and commissary of subsistence of him. Under what law did Colonel 
Bowman get the authority to make Henry R. Gibson a capain and commis- 
sary of subsistence, even though it should be admitted that alleged muster 
out is genuine? Colonel Bowman had no such authority. Gibson is frank 
enough to tell us in his deposition that General Hooker never knew of his 
appointment as a lieutenant on his staff, but that it was got up by some mem- 
ber of Hooker’s staff for some mysterious special pu . If General Hooker 
never knew of Gibson's eae | lieutenant of his staff it is fair to assume that 
there is a probability that Gibson secured his muster out as a captain and 
commissary subsistence of volunteers without the knowledge of Col. 8. M. 
Bowman. These facts convict the defendant of the most outrageous fraud on 
the Grand Army of the Republic. Why did the defendant ask, July 12, 1866, 
to be mustered out July 4, 1865, if he already had a inuster out dated August 
4, 1865? The inquiry is easily answered if we will look at the date A. P. Bilyeu 
went out of the service, July 2, 1865, on which same date Gibson went out as 
a commissary clerk, as the receipts for his pay show, and the correctness of 
which he admits. ’ 


The reason that the lieutenacy and the brevet captaincy were not men- 
tioned in his letter of July 12, 1866, can be accounted for on two grounds: 
First, by the fact that he could not humbug Secretary Stanton, as the Sec- 
retary had at his command the records of the truth in the case, and at short 
notice could discover whether Gibson had been a lieutenant on Hooker's staff 
or whether he was a brevet captain and commissary subsistence of volun- 
teers. If he had been either in the District of Columbia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, or New York, or within the Federal lines of defense 
about Washington, there would in all human probability have been a record 
in the War Department either of Gibson's appointment as a lieutenaut in 
1863 or of his muster out as a captain two years later, in August, 1865. It is 
hardly possible that Gibson would have failed to have put these valuable doc- 
uments on record in the War Department, since du the entire time he 
was connected with the Army he had daily unobstruc means of communi- 
cation with the War Department. . 

Second, the “lieutenant and brevet captain” claim was never thought of 
until the defendant found that Secretary Stanton paid noattention to his 
letter, not even acknowledging its receipt. Then it was the “ lieutenant and 
brevet captain ’’ dodge was brought forth. 

If the defendant was a lieutenant of General Hooker's staff and a brevet 
captain and C.8. Vols., why did he write this letter of July 12, 1866, to Secretary 
Stanton and beg and _ pray for a commission of any kind? Then, again,if he 
was entitled to or held these offices, why did he not exact the pay that accom- 
panies each office? His pay as chief clerk in 1865 was $90 per month, as the 
receipts show, and the vouchers of the Third Auditor's office also show that 
Gibson was always very prompt in drawing his salary. 

Why did Gibson then apply for another muster out dated July 4, 1865, if the 
muster-out order of 8. M. Bowman was genuine and regular, dated August 4, 
1865, a month later, er to give the Government a receipt against all 
pay and claims of any d? 

did he call his letter of 1866 “‘a unique and _ unheard-of application,” 
and admit that he had “‘never been regularly in the United Stater service 
during the war,” and why did he exclaim in that letter, ‘‘ but, alas, where is 
the proof that lever served her at all?” 

Agen lask, if he was a brevet captcin and C.§8. V., and mustered out as 
su why did he not mention that fact, and why did he want another com- 
mission and muster out of the same kind? Two ions and _ two mus- 
ter outs or discharges would make him no ter in the eyes of his South- 
ern people with whom he had concluded to live. 

The defendant admits on the witness stand that he was nothing but acivilian 
employee during the war, and that he never had a regular co on or mus- 
ter in, or muster out, or honorable rge,and that he was never a soldier 
in the military service of the United States; also, that he told the truth in 
his letter to the Secretary of War July 12, 1866, and that the vouchers from 
the Third Auditor's office filed as evidence show the pay he received for 
service asa civilian employee from March 28, 1863, to July 2, 1605, there being 
twenty-seven vouchers in all. It isremarkably strange that the letters 
and papers offered in evidence by Gibson are in his own handwri , as ad- 
mitted by him, except the alleged orderof S.M. Bowman, of August 4, 1865, 
which he refused or objected to sending in its} o: form to the com- 
mander in chief, with the other papers of the case, when the prosecution ap- 
plied to the court for an order 5n to send up the original paper. The 
objection was made upon the technical qoa that the prosecution did not 
apply to the court at the proper time. It is true that Gibson says that all 

ese other papers are copies, but is it not strange that these copies are allin 
his own handwri and that the ore can not be produced, because a 
“near relative has them.” {s this not a“ unique” state of affairs and “ un- 
. heard-of” way of making out a case? 

This whole transaction from the time Gibson entered the Army, March 28, 
1863, as clerk, down to the present time, can easily be accounted for by those 
who are uainted with the defendant’s vanitiesand ambitions. He parades 
himself before the public for years as a member of the staff of ‘‘ Fighting Joe 
Hooker” in his desire to be the leader of the Union people of East Tennessee 
and to accomplish that end he is willing to sacrifice on the altar of his am- 
bition his honor and in +. has resorted to every m whether 
right or wrong, to gratify tiate appetite for posing before the ze le 
as a great ero, regardless of the welfare of the sacred institution 
into which he has crept contrary to its laws, which must be followed strictly 
if the veterans of the Union Army expect to preserve their order. 

I desire to call special attention to the fact that Gibson did not present a 
single official paper or mem um of a record in the War Department 
showing that he a military record. He presented but one original paper. 
and he admitted that it was dated three months after the officer who sign 
it, or is alleged to have canes it, had severed his connection with every 
branch of the military service. This alleged muster out bears the date of 
A 4, 1865, written in Gibson’s own handwriting, which he attempts to 
—- by the absurd statement that Col. 8. M. Bowman gave the muster 
out to him with the date blank before he (Bowman) left the military service 
sad that he (Gibson) inserted the date in August after Colonel Bowman had 
ce 


se ‘ 

~~ Sgees his whole an on Shin resenaieahte and sneamiovined a 
ou e only paper which he presented as an original one, and upon his own 
unsupported statements from the witness stand. 

S attention is called to the curious fact that so many papers which 
Gibson claims to have been original and genuine have disappeared; also to 
the facts that so many curious ces surround this case and that 
Gibson has made so many curious explanations and interposed so many curi- 
ous technical objections to an investigation and the development of the truth; 
that he has no record in the Commissary-General's Office except as a civilian 
employee; that he has no record in the Adjutant-General’s 
the original letters which he wrote Secretary Stanton in January, 

July, 1866; that he has no record in the Record and Pension i 

War Department, or any other branch of the War De ent other than 
those mentioned above; that the records of the Third Auditor's Office show 
that he was simply a civilian employee, subject to be at any time 
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by Captain Bilyeu, the chief of the commissary in which Gibson was employed 
and that he was always carried on the rolls as an employee and never served 
in any other capacity; that he could not have been commissioned as a captain 
and commissary of subsistence without first filing a bond with the Second 
Comptroller of the Treasury, which he never did; that Gibson in his brief 
makes no reference whatever to his letter of July 12, 1866. 

(Signed) . $8. PROSSER, Attorney. 

For V. F. Gossert, Prosecutor. 

[Major Prosser is an ex-commander of the Ed. Maynard Post. He refused 

to allow Gibson to join the post while he (Prosser) was the commander. } 


THE JUDGE-ADVOCATE-GENERAL’S DECISION. 


Mr. Chairman, the order of the commander in chief expelling Mr. 
Gibson was presented in the beginning of my remarks. I now 
present the able and impartial decision of the judge-advocate-gen- 
eral, of St. Louis, on which the order of the commander in chief 
was based. This decision embraces a concise but clear statement 
of the whole case. It will be observed that Mr. Gibson obstructed 
an investigation at every step. 

DECISION NO. 1. 

The commander in chief may direct the commander of a department to 
appoint a court of inquiry to ascertain the eligibility of a comrade of that de- 
partment, if post to which such comrade belongs declines or fails to investi- 
gate charges of ineligibility and the matter is properly brought to the atten- 
tion of the commander in chief, notwithstanding the fact that the person 
whose military record is questioned does not demand the appointment of 
such a court. 

He may, also, upon all the facts elicited by such a court of inquiry, after 
a full and fair hearing, at which the party whose eligibility was being in- 
quired into was present and had every opportunity to be heard, make a find- 
ing of facts and act upon the same, in the absence of a finding by the court 
itself. One who served merely as a commissary clerk is not eligible to mem- 
bership in the Grand Army of the Republic. 

The commander in chief is authorized and in duty bound under section 1, 
Article VI, chapter 4, of our rules and regulations, which provide that he 
shall ‘enforce the rules and regulations of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
* * * andfor this purpose may issue such orders as may be necessary, 
* * * ™ to direct that a person be dropped from the membership roll of a 
post when the clearly established facts unmistakably indicate that such per- 
son is not entitled to membership therein, and has obtained same by fraud 
and deception. 

Case. 

In the matter of the appeal of Henry R. Gibson, a member of Ed. Maynard 

Post, No. 14, Department of Tennessee. 
OPINION—JANUARY 16, 1894. 

From the record of this case it appears that on November 8, 1893, by Special 
Order No. 8, Commander in Chief John G. B. Adams directed Comrade Frank 
Seaman, commander of the Department of Tennessee, Grand Army of the 
Republic, to order a court of inquiry to convene at once in Knoxville, Tenn., 
to examine into the membership of Henry R. Gibson of Ed. Maynard Post, 
No. 14, De ment of Tennessee, and to especially inquire into the said Gib- 
son’s Siietbulity to membership in the Grand Army of the Republic, and 
directed the papers and findings in the case to be forwarded to headquarters 
as soon as ible. 

Pursuant to this order, the commander of the Department of Tennessee, by 
Special Order No. 8, on November 20, 1893, after setting forth the ground upon 
which the order of the commander in chief was issued, namely, upon in- 
formation filed with the Department Commander by a comrade of the said 
post, that Henry R. Gibson, who had been mustered into the post_as a com- 
rade in April, 1885, on a claim of having served as lieutenant and aide-de- 
camp on the staff of Major-General Mocker, and as acaptain and commissary 
of subsistence, had never served in the military service of the United States, 


as claimed b: him, and fenying or questioning his eligibility to membership 
e 


in the Grand Army of the Republic; also upon the further information that 
said post had refused to investigate the said charge when presented to the 
post, duly appointed a court of inquiry consisting of seven comrades, and di- 
rected the proceedings and evidence to be forwarded to his headquarters. 

By 8 Order No. 9 of the Department of Tennessee, on November 24, 
two of the members of the court, having notified the department commander 
of their inability to attend as members, were released from serving on said 
court, and two other comrades appointed in their stead. : 

On November 29 the comrade who was designated as the president of the 
court, havin ified his inability to be present, was relieved from serving 
on the court by the department commander in Special Order No. 10, and an- 
other member of the court designated to serve as president thereof. ° 

The court convened as thus constituted at the appointed time and place 
and, pursuant to the authority given in the first order, selected one of its 
members recorder. Comrade Henry R. Gibson, whose record was under con- 
sideration, upon due notice from the department commander. epyeaxes, as 
also the commander of Post No. 14; also the comrade who had lodged _the in- 
formation with department commander upon which the court of inquiry was 
convened. Comrade Gibson objected to one of the members of the court sit- 
ting thereon, because he had formed an adverse opinion; which objection 
was sustained by the court. The comrade who had lodged the information 
with the department commander as aforesaid objected to another member 
of the court, on the ground that he had expressed an opinion; to the consid- 
eration of which objection exception was taken by Comrade Gibson, and 
which exception the court sustained. " 4 

The comrade of Post No. 14 whose information led to the court of inquiry 
asked to be permitted to be represented by a past post commander of Post 
No. 14, which was allowed him, and objection to such action by Comrade 
Gibson was overruled. : 

Thereupon Comrade Gibson presented objection to the further procedure 
of the court, on the ground that he had not demanded the appointment of 
the court, and in another objection protested against the order convenin, 
the court, and noted an appeal from the issuing of such order to the nex 
national encampment. The court overruled both objections. 

Comrade Gibson then objected to the court as constituted, because it con- 
sisted of more than three members, which number, he contended, was fixed 
by the laws governing courts of inquiry in the United States Army. The 
court, after considering the last objection, decided to submit the question to 
the di ent commander, and requested that the court be reorganized 
in conformity with the articles of war governing courts of inquiry. 

By Special Order No. 11 of the Department of Tennessee, issued upon 
unanimous request of the court of inquiry, the same was reorganized, two 
members being relieved from service, three members being retained, and a 
recorder duly appointed. There being no further objection to the organiza- 
tion of the court, the members and the recorder were sworn, in accordance 
with Army Regulations, and proceeded to the hearing of another objection 
to the appearance of a past commander of Post No. 14 as counsel for the in- 
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forsaant. The court sustained the objection, but announced the rule that 


the comrade had the right to tender any evidence to the recorder which he 
ht want to offer. 
ereupon, without further objection, documentary evidence was offered 
by the informant tending t» show that he had preferred cha: against Com- 
rade Gibson of Post No. 14, own with noneligibility to become a 
member of the Grand Army of the public, and with making fraudulent 
Seer reeenanoes at the time he became a member. That the said post had 
tabled the said charges, having theretofore examined into the record of said 
Comrade Gibson, and resolved that his military record had been correctly 
given, and that no misrepresentations been made by him, and that the 
t had refused to entertain his anpesl from such action. Also evidence 
rom the Adjutant-General's Office of the War Department tending to show 
that said Gibson had never served as a commissioned officer in any yd 
at any time in the military service of the United States. Also that said Gib- 
son had stated his service during the late rebellion as follows: ‘“ First en- 
listed March 17,1863, as first lieutenant on staff of Gen. Joe Hooker, and dis- 


charged therefrom as captain C. 5. V.on August 4, 1865, by reason of termi- | 


nation of the war.” Alsoevidence of his election and muster in asmember of 
Post No. 14, on April 17, 1885, on the application above referred to. 

The informant then offered as evidence certified copies of vouchers in the 
Commissary De ment of the United States covering a period of time begin- 
ning with March 28, 1863. and ending with July 2, 1865, and showing receipts 
of pay by said Henry R. Gibson, of the United States Government, for serv- 
ices as clerk in the commissary department during said entire time. Also 
letter of said Henry R. Gibson, dated at Knoxville, Tenn., January 13, 1866, 
directed to the Adjutant-General of the United States Army, at Washington, 
D. C., and requesting that his application for a commissi 1 as captain and 
C. 8. Vols., forwarded by Governor R. E. Fenton some tim. during the first 
quarter of 1865, be returned to him with allthe inclosures. Also copy of letter 
of said Henry R. Gibson, dated at Knoxville, Tenn., July 12, 1866, directed to 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, War Department, Washington, D.C., 
in which said Gibson refers to the fact that he, on the 30th of November, 1864, 


applied for a commission as captain and C. 8. Vols., and therein states that at | 


the time of making said application, for two years previously and for nine 
months subsequently, he was chief clerk of a captain of the commissary de- 
portant. and in that capacity had rendered efficient service; he also states 

herein that he would have enlisted had he not been persuaded by friends to 
continue as commissary clerk. 

In that letter he requests, upon his statement of services as commissary 
clerk, that he be granted a “commission as captain and C.8. Vols., dated No- 
vember 30, 1864, or earlier, and muster out dated July 4, 1865,” and offers to 
sign the necessary papers to deprive himself of all compensation for said 
period, or that he would accept the commission on condition that he should 
receive no pay, rations, or compensation of any kind for himself or servant, 
said conditions, however, not to appear onthe commission. Hethen proceeds 
by saying that a letter thus written “is doubtless a unique and unheard-of 
application,” and = that living in a Southern city he keenly and sensi- 
tively feels the humiliation arising from his never having been regularly in 
the United States service during the war. He closes with the final statement 
that any commission, even of a lower grade than captain and C.S. Vols., would 
be hailed as a boon, for he longed to be able to say, “I stood up for the of 
my country when the rebellion arose in the land,” and also that he longed to 
show the triumphant proof. There was also introduced in evidence a certi- 
fied copy of a letter of Gov. R. E. Fenton, dated Albany, N. Y., December 14, 
1864, in which he joined in the recommendations for the appointment of Henry 
R. Gibson, of the Subsistence Department, as assistant commissary, with the 
rank of captain, which letter was duly certified to be a true cop; a. the As- 
sistant Adjutant-General of the War Department, who also certified that no 
other paper was on file with reference to said Gibson’s application for ap- 

intment as captain and C. 8. Vols. than said letter of Governor Fenton and 

he letter of said Gibson of July 12, 1866, already referred to. 

The informant having rested his case, Henry R. Gibson then introduced 
the commander of Post No. 14 at the time the said Gibson was elected and 
mustered as a member of said post, who admitted that at the time of said 
Gibson's election he knew substantially all the facts brought out regardin 
the record of said Gibson before the court of inquiry; that the question o 
his eligibility was considered by the post; that he was aware of the contents 
of the letter of July 12, 1866, written by the said Gibson to the Secretary of 
War, and that in his anxiety to increase the membership of the post he 
doemes. Rim eligible, and the post had deemed him eligible, and elected him 
a member. 

Henry R. Gibson then offered himself as a witness in his own behalf, and 
after having been sworn, testified thst he had received from Capt. A. B. 
Woodward, assistant adjutant-general of General Hooker, March 17, 1863, 
a special order of that date, in which he was \ 
camp with the rank of first lieutenant, and directed him to report for duty 
to Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, C. S. V., and that the said order, at the time he re- 
outed it, was known to him to be a device to blind the eyes of Captain Bil- 
yeu, and of no force whatever. He offered in evidence a copy of such fraud- 
ulent order, the same being without number. 

He then presented in evidence a copy of a paper dated November 30, 1864, 
directed to Adjutant-General United States Army, and signed by said Henry 
R. Gibson as first lieutenant and aid-de-camp, purporting to be an applica- 
tion for promotion to a captaincy in the subsistence department of the volun- 
teer service, and in which he refers to the alleged fact that he had been per- 
forming duty in the commissary department as first lieutenant and aid-de- 
camp since March 17, 1863. At the end of the letter three inclosures are re- 
ferred to, to-wit: 1. Order ot General Hooker a inting him lieutenant and 
aid-de-camp; 2. Letter of Brig. Gen. H. G. omas and indorsement of 
Colonel Crane; 3. Letter of Lieut. Col. 8. C. Benham, C. 8. Vols. Following 
the copy of the alleged application appears also, under date November 30, 
1864, a copy of a recommendation purporting to be signed by A. P. Bilyeu, 
captain and C. 8. Vols. And under the copy of the Te recommendation 
of Capt. A. P. Bilyeu appears,as of date December 21, 1864, a copy_of_a rec- 
ommendation purporting to be signed by S. M. Bowman, colonel Eighty- 
fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, commanding district of Delaware, in which 
the colonel is made tosay that he has been requested to favor this application, 
referring to the application of said Henry R. Gibson, and speaks of him as 
* Lieutenant Gibson,” and says “that he is peculiarly qualified for the pro- 
motion he asks.” 

Said Gibson offered in evidence what purported to be a letter signed by 
Sry G. Thomas, brigadier-general volunteers, dated December 26, 1864, di- 
rected to Colonel Crane, then commissary of subsistence, middle department 
and in which he is made tosay that he knows First Lieut. ero” R. Gibson, anc 
h he may receive the Bd co he applies for. At ed to the cour 
last referred to is a copy of what purports to be an indorsement by Joseph G. 
Crane, lieutenant-colonel and C. 8. Vols., dated Baltimore, muna y 1, 1865, 
and in whick the recommendation of General Thomas is ully for- 
warded to the commissary-general of subsistence, United States Army. 
There is a reference in the alleged indorsement of Colonel Crane to the rec- 
ommendations of General Thomas, Colonel Bowman, and Captain Bilyeu, and 
astatement that he believes Lieutenant Gibson’s promotion is well deserved, 
and that Lieutenant Gibson has been in the commissary department since 
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September, 1862, (?) first as clerk, and since March, 1863, as first lieutenant by 
virtue of a staff appointment as aid-de-camp. Said Gibson also offered in 
evidence what purports to be a copy of a recommendation by S. C. Benham, 
lieutenant-colonel and commissary of subsistence, dated Little Rock, Ark. 
January 10, 1865, directed to Brig.-Gen. A. B. Eaton, commissary-general o: 
subsistence, Washington, D. C.,in which he takes great pleasure in recom- 
ae his friend Henry R. Gibson, first lieutenant and C. S. Vols., who has 
angie’ or a promotion to captain. 

e also offered in evidence what purports to be a copy of a letter by said 
S. C. Benham, lieutenant-colonel om C.S., dated Little Rock, Ark., January 
10, 1864, in which he states that he incloses a letter addressed to the commis- 
sary-general in his behalf. Said Gibson also offered in evidence what pur- 
ports to be a copy of a letter of Lorenzo Sherwood, dated New York, Novem- 

per 26, 1864, directed to Henry R. Gibson, Wilmington, Del., in which said 
Sherwood acknowledges receipt of a letter of said Gibson of the 23d of No- 
vember, 1864, and in which he says he intends to see Governor-elect Fenton 
in a few days, and that he knows of no one whose word would go further 
with Mr. Stanton than his, Fenton's. That he would endeavor to press said 
Fenton's recommendation, along with his own, into the service of said Gib- 
son, hoping that said Gibson might obtain the desired appointment. No 
mention is made in said copy of a letter, of inclosures in the letter of said 
Gibson to which said Sherwood replies, nor of any application of said Gibson 
for promotion. 

Said Gibson also offered in evidence a letter of R. E. Fenton to L. Sher- 
w , esq., New York, dated December 14, 1864, Albany, N. Y.. in which 
Governor Fenton acknowledges the receipt of a letter of said Sherwood of 
the 6th of December, with inclosure; and a that he takes great pleasure 
in recommending “his nephew to the Secretary of War for appointment as 
assistant commissary,with the rank of captain."’ He alsooffered in evidencea 
letter of Lorenzo Sherwood, directed to Henry R. Gibson,C. 8. Vols.,dated New 
York, December 15, 1864, in which he says that he is in receipt of the letter last 
mentioned, and that Governor Fenton, he is certain, will give him, Gibson, a 
strong recommendation. He says therein that he sent to him, said Fenton, 
two letters of said Gibson, directed to Sherwood, that he might know where 
to address him. He also says that said Fenton might also write directly to 
the Secretary, because he, said Sherwood, had asked him to request Gibson's 
oes as a personal favor. : 

e also offered in evidence the original letter of Colonel Bowman, dated 
Washington, April 23, directed to said Gibson, and in which said Bowman 
says that he had called on Secretary Stanton, and that he would call again in 
a few days, and that Colonel Beckwith had promised to go with him; and in 
which he says further that he thinks they will surely give him a promotion. 

The next piece of evidence offered by said Gibson is a copy of what pur- 
ports to be a special order issued by S. M. Bowman, colonel Eighty-fourth 

ennsylvania Volunteers, commanding district of Delaware, dated Wilming- 
ton, August 4, 1865, the said special order having no number, in which First 
Lieut. Henry R. Gibson, C. 8. Vols., with the brevet rank of captain, is hon- 
orably discharged from the service of the United States by reason of the ter- 
mination of the war, ‘** in obedience to the order of the honorable Secretary 
of War,” and in which said Gibson is directed to turn over all United States 
property in his possession to Col. Joseph G. Crane, C. 8. V., Baltimore, Md., 
there being no number or date mentioned in reference to the order of the 
Secretary of War. An affidavit was then offered by one Jesse Bowman 
Young, tending to prove the signature of said S$. M. Bowman on the paper 
purporting to bé a aeenaage. 

Further evidence was offered by said Gibson, as follows: A letter from J. 
C. Kelton, Assistant Adjutant-General, War Department, dated Washington, 
January 19, 1866, in which said Kelton says, in reply to a letter of the said 
Gibson, of January 13, 1866, that the records of the Department did not 
show that any papers had ever been received such as were referred to by 
said Gibson as having been forwarded to the War Department. Also a letter 
from John P. Hawkins, Commissary-General of Subsistence, dated Washing- 
ton, D. C., July 12, 1893, in which he says that said Gibson’s letter to the Ad- 
jutant-General of July 8, 1893, in which an official statement was requested 
of said Gibson’s service as clerk of A. P. Bilyeu, from March 17, 1863, to 
August 4, 1865, had been referred to his [awntee’s) office. He stated fur- 
ther, in reply, that the only record evidence of service of the character 
mentioned by Gibson, now available, was to be found in the money accounts 
of the officer who employed him, and that the accounts are on file in the 
Third Auditor's Office, Treasury Department, Washington, D.C. Alsoa let- 
ter from Samuel Blackwell, Third Auditor, dated Washington, D.C. July 
25, 1893, directed to said Henry R. Gibson, and in which letter the writer 
acknowledges receipt of a letter of July 22, 1893; and states in reply that it 
appears from an examination of the accounts of A. P. Bilyeu, C. and C. 8. V., 
that said Gibson was employed as a clerk in his office from March 28, 1863, to 
July 2, 1865; that he was rated part of the time as assistant clerk, part as 
clerk, and the remainder of the period as chief clerk: and then states the 
stations at which Gibson was employed, and concludes with the statement 
that he was discharged from such employment on July 2, 1865. 

In rebuttal the informant then offered in evidence the military record of S. 
M. Bowman, which discloses that said Bowman was honorably discharged 
from the service as colonel of Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers to 
take effect May 15, 1865, on account of his services being no longer required, 
and that he was relieved from the command of the Department of Delaware 
March 28, 1865. 

This was all the evidence, and thereupon both the informant and said 
Henry R. Gibson were permitted to sum up the testimony, all of which was 
transmitted to the department commander, with a full record of the case, 
but with no finding, because none such was directed to be made in the order 
appointing the court; and then the record of the court and exhibits were 
transmitted to the commander in chief. 

Ihave purposely gone into the record of this case, referring to the ap- 
pointment of the court more fully than was necessary in passing upon the 
merits of this case, inasmuch as nothing appears in the rules and regulations 
regarding the appointment of a court of inquiry by the commander in chief 
or a de ment commander, and that the power to appoint such a court is 
either dependent upon the authority exercised and precedent established by 
the national encampment, notably at Portland in 1886, and which power, 
therefore, by the written rules is also lodged in the national comnall of ad- 
ministration during the time that the national encampment is not in session, 
or must be assumed to have been conferred by insiication in the require- 
ment of the performance of certain duties by these officers. 

The rule defining the duty of the commander in chief (chapter 4, Article VI, 
section 1) provides that he shall “enforce the rules and regulations of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, * * * and for this purpose he may issue 
such orders as may be necessary. * * * ” 

In the case in hand the commander in chief is made acquainted with the 
fact that the right to membership in our organization of a prominent mem- 
ber is publicly denied and his comrades bring the matter before the com- 
mander of the department, by whom the matter is laid before the commander 
in chief. The raies and regulations clearly define that only those who 
have actually served as soldiers and sailors during the war of the rebellion 

be members of our organization. The commander in chief is reliably 
informed that comrades have alleged that the post to which the said member 
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belongs has ignored its duty of thorough examination after the same was 
made acquainted with the fact that the correctness of the result of the origi- 
nal examination was being questioned. There was but one way for the com- 
mander in chief to obtain the necessary knowledge of the facts upon which 

roperly to exercise his duty of enforcing the rules and regulations. To fol- 
ow the precedent established by the national encampment seems to me to 
have been the only proper course to be pursued, and hence he issued the 
order directing the commander of the department to which the post belon 
to convene a court of inquiry for the purpose of ascertaining and establish- 
ing the facts necessary to enable him to perform the duty devolved upon him 
by the rules ana regulations. 

While it is my opinion, therefore, that the commander in chief had the 
authority to direct the appointment of the court, it was also his privilege, if 
he saw fit, to determine the number of members of which the court should 
be composed, regardiess of the requirements of the United States Army regu- 
lations. This court was finally composed of three comrades and a recorder, 
who was also a comrade, and to which organization thereof no objection was 
made by the comrade whose alleged membership in the Grand Army of the 
Republic was to be inquired into. 

he ee made by Henry R. Gibson that such a court could not be 
appointed without being requested or demanded by himself, either sos 
or indirectly, is also without merit. The national encampment has directe 
such courts of inquiry where no demand appears of record, and hence the 
commander-in-chief was similarly authorized to =e and direct the ap- 
pointment of the court. In many instances the appointment of a court is re- 
quired by the good of the ocgemiuntion only, and in such cases the examina- 
tion may be directed to be made of a matter which the party interested is 
most anxjous to prevent examination into. While the court in this case has 
not seen fit to comply with one of the principal objects of the appointment of 
the same, namely, to return a finding on the facts, as indicated by the order 
of the commander-in-chief, directing the department commander to convene 
the same, still since all the evidence has been preserved in the record and 
transmitted to the reviewing power, and such evidence furnishes the facts 
which clearly indicate his duty in the premises, it is my opinion that the 
commander in chief is justified in making a finding upon such evitience if the 
same be fully warranted by it. 

The evidence in this case seems to be of a character which leaves no room 
for reasonable doubt as to the conclusion which should be drawn from the 
same. Henry R.Gibson, over his own si ture, admits, after the war, that 
he was never enlisted as a soldier or pa as an officer in the aoa. He 
admits that he was merely employed asaclerk in the commissary de t- 
ment. This evidence, if there were none other, would fully and clearly es- 
tablish under the rulings of our order heretofore that he was not eligible to 
membership therein. (See decision 5, L. W., opinion 50, W. W.D., opinion 99, 
W. C., all on page 50 of the Blue Book.) But in this case it is also perfectly 
clear that the person who obtained membership in our order undertook to 
obtain in an improper way from the Secretary of War frauduient evidence of 
heveng been in the service of the United States Army as an officerduring the 
war of the rebellion. Le 

It also napents from his own admission that the paper exhibited in evidence 
asa copy of a part of a special order of Gen. Joe Hooker was obtained by 
Henry R. Gibson as a device, if obtained at all, and was never considered by 
him as an appointment toa position of first lieutenant in the United States 
Army, and was only used by him to deceive General Birney when he was 
comet in having used an ambulance of the United States Government after 
the death fron exposure or ill use of the animals attached thereto. It being 
admitted that the alleged appointment as first lieutenant was fraudulent, 
and known to be such by the person holcing or pretending to hold the same, 
it is equally clear that the pretended copy of an application to the Adjutant- 
General of the United States Army for promotion Y, the person holding such 
fraudulent appointment is equally untrue and unreliable. It must also again 
follow that the alleged recommendations for promotion, of which copies or 
what purport to be copies, are presented, inasmuch as they recommend one 
for promotion who never held the position of first lieutenant, are equally unre- 
liable, either because vbtained merely as devices for purposes of deception, 
or because they never were in existence and sprang as copies of — from 
the brain and pen of one who never served the Government as a soldier dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion, but wholonged toshow “ the triumphant proof” 
of such service after the war was over. 

That the claim made by said Gibson that the original papers of his applica- 
tion for promotion and of said several recommendations of himself for pro- 
motion were transmitted to the Adjutant-General's Office and there lost is 
unfounded in fact, aoners also conclusively from his own statement (pages 
42, 43, and £3 of record) that his application and recommendations for promo- 
tion were sent to his kinsman, Lorenzo Sherwood, a copy of whose letter ac- 
knowledging receipt of said Gibson’s letter is dated November 26, 1864, before 
the dates appearing on said all application for promotion and on said al- 
leged recommendations, and which letter makes no reference to any applica- 
tion or recommendations for promotion. The letter of Governor Fenton, as 
wellas the letters of L. Sherwood, contain no indication whatever that an 
——— for promotion was to be made or p ; but merely an applica- 
tion for an appointment as assistant commissary with the rank of captain. 
These letters appearing in evidence, therefore, tend clearly to show that the 
* same spirit which actuated Henry R. Gibson in seeking fraudulent evidence 
* for purposes of deception when he applied to Secretary Stanton for a com- 
mission indicating service in the Ur States Army when no service had 
been performed, must also have actuated him when procuring a fraudulent 
appointment as first lieutenant and aide-de-camp on General Hooker's staff, 
when securing the fraudulent recommendations or making copies of recom- 
mendations which were fraudulently obtained, when procuring a fraudulent 
discharge as first lieutenant and aide-de-camp with the brevet rank of cap- 
tain, from Col. 8. M. Bowman, commanding Department of Delaware, who 
was relieved from said command March 24,1865,said discharge being dated 
August 4, 1865, over two months and a half after Colonel Bowman had him self 
been discharged from the United States service. 

It is a fortunate fact for our organization that all the evidence of the service 
of our members in the Army or Navy is preserved in the different De - 
ments of our Government at Washington. It is also fortunate for us that the 
evidence of payment for services rendered by noncombatants attached to 
the Army during the war of the rebellion is also within easy reach. 

These reliable records as placed in evidence in this case prove: First, that 
Henry R. Gibson never served as a soldier or as an officer during the war of 
the rebellion; and second, that he drew pax as a clerk of the Commissar - 

rtment from March 28, 1868, to July 2, , the time during which he Silene 
have held a commission as an officer on the staff of General Hooker. 

The fact that Ed. Maynard Post, No. 14, Department of Tennessee, per- 
mitted itseif to be duped by the special orders and letters of recom- 
mendation presented by Henry R. Gibson does not militate against the finding 
of facts which should be made upon this evidence. 

It is my opinion, therefore— 

1. That the appointment of the court of ing to ascertain the eligibility 
of Henry R. Gibson to membership in the @ Army of the Repu was 
lawful and a proper exercise of gees by the department commander under 
the direction of the commander in chief: 

2. That the court of inquiry having ascertained and reported all facts bear- 


ing upon the matter under eaeiry, after a full and fair hearing, in which 
the party whose eligibility was being inquired into had every ae to 
be heard, the commander in chief is authorized to make a finding of facts 
and act upon such finding without ne a finding from the court. 

3. That the only finding warranted by t 
record in this case is that said Henry R. Gibson served merely as commis- 
sary clerk during the war of the rebellion, and not as an officer or soldier, 
and that the appointment and discharge which the said Gibson pretends to 
hold are spurious and fictitious and entitled to no credit or weight whatever. 

4. That the commander in chief, providing he concurs in the foregoing find- 
ing of facts on the evidence, is justified and in duty bound, in the exercise of 
the power intrusted to him, to order that a R. Gibson be dropped from 
the membership roll of Ed. Maynard Post, No. i4, Department of Reannenee, 
because ineligible to membership under the rules and regulations. 

LEO RASSIEUR, 
Judge-Advocate-General. 
THE THIRD WHITEWASH. 

Mr. Chairman, the officers of the Ed. Maynard Post, who 
wormed Mr. Gibson into that post, crowned their infamous ac- 
tion by applying a third coat of whitewash at the time they 
dropped their idol from the rolls in obedience to an order from 
the commander-in-chief. Through these officers and tools, Mr. 
Gibson actually dictated the resolution dropping him, and had. it 
spread upon the permanent records of the — 

He, a confessed and convicted fraud and imposter, made these 
tools place on the records of the post a lie on its face, in the sha 
of a resolution insulting, in the highest degree, to the commander 
in chief and the judge-advocate-general and all who were genuine 
soldiers and are real comrades. 

What comradeship! 

[Knoxville Republican.] 
THE LATEST TRICK OF GIBSON’S TOOLS. 

The Ed. Maynard Post has a membership of about 200, and many of them 
are high-minded, honorable gentlemen. They are professional and business 
men 0 otnnsing. influence, and respectability. They are such men as Messrs. 
Chamberlain, Rule, Ogden, Prosser, West, Kearney, Holloway, Aiken, Wood- 
ruff, White,ahd others. Such men have long since washed their hands of 
that military fraud and bogus aide-de-camp, Henry R. Gibson. They are too 
far above prejudice, too careful of their good names, too proud of their char- 
acters for truth to vote for resolutions whitewashing Gibson after the War 
Department had certified that the very papers upon which Gibson originally 
obtained membership in the Ed. Maynard Post were fraudulent—forgeries. 
However, at last Tuesday night’s meeting of the Ed. Maynard Post, out of a 
mem ip of 200, only sixteen or eighteen were present, and without warn- 
ing cr notice of their intention a majority of the sixteen present passed the 
following resolutions: 

HALL or Ep. MAYNARD Post, No. 4, G. A. R., 
Knoxville, Tenn., February 20, 1894. 

“ Whereas, by a recent order of the commander in chief, the name of Hen 
R. Gibson has been dropped from the roll of Ed. Maynard Post of the Gran: 
Army of the Republic; and 

" ereas, as soldiers we learned obedience to the commands of our supe- 
riors as our first and chief duty: Therefore be it 

** Resolved, That we yield our prompt deference to the judgment and loyal 
obedience to the mandate of the highest officer of our order. 

“ Resolved, That in parting with our late comrade, Henry R. Gibson, we 
take the occasion to express our unbounded confidence in him as a man and 
late comrade, and we hereby reiterate a former declaration of August 15, 
1893, that the army record of Henry R. Gibson was fully examined and that 
Henry R. Gibson made no misrepresentation whatever, but obtained his 
membership in this post honorably and after a due examination of his army 
record by a committee of this post to whom his application was referred.” 

Upon motion of Comrade Harris this preamble and resolution was adopted 
and ordered _ upon the minutes. 

By order of the post. 

ow, in order that the people who reside outside of Knoxviile may under- 
stand the situation, we will state that the men who engineered these snap 
resolutions and voted for their passage numbered less than ten, principally 
old-time Houk haters, and some of them never cast a vote for either Judge or 
JOHN Hovux, and would gladly a resolution that Jeff Davis was right and 
Lincoln wrong, if Gibson could convince them it would strengthen him and 
defeat Houk. 

We submit this question to the ten men, even those in Gibson’s pay and 
yg am gee * that voted for the above whitewash resolutions, and we ask them 
to look the honest old soldier in the eye when they answer it, and also keep the 
fear of God before them. ‘‘ How did Henry R. Gibson obtain his membership in 
the Ed Maynard Post honorably” when the papers he presented were fraudulent 
according to the testimony of the officials of the War Department and his so- 
called appointment on Hooker's staff in Gibson's handwrit ng bore the name of 
a person who was never in the Army? Did Gibson tell the Ed Maynard Post his 

apers were fraudulent, and that the man who signed his commission as a lieu- 
torent was never in the Army? If he did not give the post this information, 
then he did deceive the post and did not honorably obtain membership. 

The truth is the Houk haters in the post and certain men in the pay of Gibson 
have turned it into a Gibson club, and as the G. A. R. laws require that every post 
must bear the name of a dead man, there is no reason why the name of Henry R. 
Gibson should not be substituted for that of the gallant Ed Maynard. 

The ten men in the Ed Maynard Post may pass resolutions every day in the 
year, but they will never succeed in hiding Gibson's crime or in fooling the 

ple into believing he was a soldier and did not deceive the post when he claimed 
© was a lieutenant and captain. 

Here is something that ought to end this matter for all the time, take it out of 
the Grand Army of the Republic and satisfy even the ten Gibson men that put 
through the above resolutions, and if they are dealing with the old soldiers in 
good ‘aith, on accept it. It is this: John Houk, in his speeches daily, says 
f Hon. Perez Dickinson, Judge O. P. Temple, and Capt. Wm. Rule will examine 


Gibson's papers, all the _ , and after an examination of the same they state 
raudu 


Gibson's papers are not lent and he acted honorably in obtaining member- 
ship in Ed. Maynard Post, he (Houk) will withdraw from the race. Now, 
gentlemen, stop your snap meetings, give us a rest on whitewashing resolutions, 
and get down to open, manly business by having your “late comrade” (heaven 
save the mark) accept John Houk's challenge, and my an end to your shameful 
proceedings in constantly using a sacred and patriotic organization as a political 
club to boom a man that used forged and fraudulent papers to obtain membership 
in your post, out of which he was dishonorably kicked. 


AN ANALYSIS. 
Mr. Chairman, the following analysis of the military claims of 
Henry R. Gibson and his testimony as to the same before the court 
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of inquiry of the Grand Army of the Republic, printed several 
weeks ago in the Republican Leader, of Knoxville, Tenn., is rich 
and instructing reading: 


FOR TRUE SOLDIERY.—" OUT OF HIS OWN MOUTH IS HE CONDEMNED.” 
Henry R. Gibson made application to join Ed Maynard Post, Knoxville, on the 


18th of December, 1884. 

For some reason, which is not necessary to relate, even if correctly known, 
this application was not acted upon by the post. It is said that objection was 
made because no om accompanied it giving his army record. Be that as it 
may, however, in February, 1885, Gibson filed another application. It will be 
seen that this application was acted on, though action was evidently delayed, as 
he was not mustered into the post until April 17, two months after he made appli- 
cation. The members of the post say the delay was because he had “ mislaid” 
his papers. The truth is, that while there was objection to admitting him, he 
finally ‘‘ went through” on his own statement, reliance being placed on his hon- 
esty and integrity—it being deemed that so pronounced a Christian gentleman 
would not tell a lie about so small a thing as his army service. 

So, Henry R. Gibson became a member of the Grand Army. He wore the 
badge of this honored society, was addressed by the title of comrade, and some, at 
least, believed him fully entitled to the right to wear the badge of the organiza- 
tion. He was placed in official position; ame the senior vice-commander ot 
the Department of Tennessee and Georgia—the highest position but one in the 
Department. And yet, there were those who took no stock in his army record. 
It was an “open secret’’ that Henry R. Gibson was believed to be sailing under 
false colors; that his pretended military record was bogus, or, as has been devel- 
oped, ‘‘spurious and fictitious.” In the winter of 1886 the commander of the de- 

tmentdied. Henry R. Gibson was next in rank, and the opportunity was offered 

im to become commander of the department. Did he graspit! No! Think of 
Gibson throwing over his shoulder such an honor, that was, like the ripe apple, 
ready to drop to him omer for the asking. He declined it, although he need 
= serve two months to have retired with the full honors. Why did he decline 
and ‘‘fling away ambition!’’ He was afraid that bogus record would rise up and 
confront him! 

Though the opinion was entertained by many that Gibson was a fraud as a 
soldier, no one attempted to thoroughly investigate his record, and he keptin the 
front at every opportunity, allowing no occasion to pass to pose before a public 
audience (whether invited or not) and talk about his army experiences, and salute 
genuine soldiers as ‘‘comrades,” until he himself came to believe he was really a 
soldier. 

Information came to the late Judge Houk that Gibson was never in the military 
service, as he claimed to be. Previous to his death, he had found enough to con- 
vince any fair-minded man that Gibson was an impostor. After his death, Hon. 
Joun C. Hovuk continued the investigation, and gave the result to the public. By 
this means, the matter was forced to the attention of the Grand Army of the 
Republic. Ed. Maynard Post,of which Gibson was a member, instead of properly 
investigating his eligibility to membership, as the rules and regulations of the 
order require, at one of its meetings listened toa harangue made by Gibson, and 
accepted as genuine papers which he read to establish claim to military service 
and membership, and which papers no member examined at said meeting, and 
bmn passed by a majority vote (one-fourth present not voting) a resolution stating 
that, 

‘The army record of Comrade Henry R. Gibson has been examined and found 
correct; and that he made no misrepresentation whatever, but obtained his mem- 
bership in this post honorably.” 

Who examined his record? Nota single member of the post at that meeting. 
He ‘‘made no misrepresentation whatever, but obtained his membership in this 
post honorably.’’ Read the statements Henry R. Gibson made in his applications 
printed above. Read what he on honor (?) represented himself to be, and read 
what follows in this article, and then ask yourself if Gibson ‘‘made no misrep- 
resentation whatever.’ 

At a subsequent meeting of the post, charges were preferred against Gibson to 
the effect that he was never in the military service of the United States, and ques- 
tioning his right te membership in the Grand Army. Those present, deeming their 
political allegiance to Gibson paramount to their allegiance to the Grand Army, 
tabled these charges, establishing the unique precedent that a question involving 
the character-of a member of a society, and his right to a membership therein, was 
not of sufficient importance to investigate. 

Thereupon the member of the post preferring these charges laid the matter 
before the commander of the department. That officer, as was his sworn duty, 
proceeded to investigate the charges. He made inquiry of the War Department 
to know if Gibson had served, as he claimed, either as lieutenant and aid on 
Hooker’s staff or as a captain and commissary of subsistence, United States Vol- 
unteers. To this inquiry the Adjutant-General of the United States Army wrote: 

“The records of this office, which have been thoroughly examined, afford no 
evidence that Mr. Gibson served as a commissioned officer in any capacity at any 
time in the military service of the United States. 

(Signed) “R. WILLIAMS, 

Adjutant-General." 


This communication was sufficient evidence that Gibson was never a soldier, 
as he claimed, and the department commander would have been justified in order- 
ing his name dropped from the roll of the pes as having been iflogally mustered. 
But, in order to prevent the possibility of the charge being made of local feeling 
or prejudice in dealing with the question, the department commander referred 
the case to his superior, the highest official of the Grand Army, the commander 
in chief. The commander in chief advised a_ department court of inquiry to 
thoroughly investigate the matter, and ordered such court to be convened ‘‘ to 
examine into the membership of Henry R. Gibson, of Ed Maynard Post, No. 14, 
Department of Tennessee, and to especially inquire into the said Gibson's eligi- 
bility to membership in the Grand Army of the Republic.” 

This order was obeyed, and the court held its session in Knoxville. Of the 
three members of the court, only one was a resident of this Con sional district. 
Gibson was a witness before the court, and his evidence was, at his request, taken 
by a stenographer. In that evidence he submitted to the court, among other 

pers, his ‘‘appointment” on the staff of General Hooker, it being filed as Exhibit 

Yo. 7, and so known in the court record. The following is a copy: 


Exursir No. 7. 
[Special Order.] 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 
Camp Near Falmouth, March 17, 1863. 

(1) Henry R. Gibson is hereby appointed a special aid-de-camp, with the rank 
of first lieutenant, and will be respected and obeyed accordingly. 

(2) He will report for duty forthwith to Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, commissary of 
subsistence, volunteers, at Aquia Creek, Virginia, in accordance with verbal 
instructions. : 

By command of Major-General Hooker: 

(Signed) A. B. WOODWARD, 

Captain and Acting Assistant Adjutant-General. 





Lieutenant Gibson will take and subscribe to inclosed oath and forward the 
same to headquarters. 
[Indorsement on back.] 


HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 
Falmouth, Va., March 17, 1883. 
an of general commanding appointing Henry R. Gibson first lieutenant and 
d-de-camp. 

Ire orted toCapt. A. P. Bilyeu, commissary of subsistence, volunteers, March 
17, 1863, as ordered, and took and returned the oath to headquarters 

(Signed) HENRY R. GIBSON, 

First Lieutenant and Aid-de-Camp. 

There are some pecuteens about this paper. General Hooker (just think of 
Jo Hooker doing this!) assumed the prerogative of the President and appointed 
a man an officer in the Army, and not only that, but created an oflice hitherto 
unknown, “special” aid-de-camp! This was one of the papers Gibson used to 
throw dust into the eyes of some of the members of Ed. Maynard Post. This was 
his “commission” In his testimony before the court of inquiry, Gibson let the 
cat out of the bag, and characterized this appointment as a spurious paper—vir- 
tually acknowledging it to be a forgery. He said on his oath— 

‘Thad no papers before me when I filled this up. [Referring to his first appli- 
cation for membership.}] You will find I wrote over the word “enlisted” the 
word “appointed,” etc., March, 1863, and what I meant by personal staff of Gen- 
eral Hooker is that I was appointéd by his command. I want to say in this con- 
nection that I have no idea that any man who has had connection with a bigarmy 
supposes that General Hooker ever knew about the order. Things are not done 
in that way. That paper was simply gotten up after a conference with certain 
of the staff officers as a means to accomplish an end. I understand that. I don’t 
suppose the court thinks I consider that document was anything more or less 
than a device to enable me to do something for the public welfare, if the urgency 
required and the occasion demanded, but it was some sort of authority, and I am 
very free to say, as I learned later on, I never relied on it to amount to a great 
deal. It was amere device and not composed of that sort of authority that I 
felt like relying on, and the real truth is, in my correspondence with the Secre- 
tary of War, I felt a delicacy in relying on that document, because I understocd 
its character.” 

So much for how Gibson got “into the Army.” ‘A device "— “spurious ''— 
“fictitious.” First get your hog into the pen before you get him out. We see 
how Gibson got himself into the military service. It was as easy as anything 
“Jim the penman,” ever did. Now, we will see how he got out. Filed with the 
court papers, as part of his testimony, was his so-called “ discharge,’’ marked and 
known as Exhilit No. 15, in these words: 

[Special orders. ] 
Miuirary HEADQUARTERS, District or DELAWARE, 
Wilmington, August 4, 1865. 

In obedience to the order of the honorable Seuretary of War, the following offi- 
cers on duty in this district are this day honorably discharged from the service ot 
the United States by reason of the termination of war. 

* - ~ - * * 

(1) First Lieut. Heury R. Gibson, commissary of subsistence, volunteers, with 
the brevet rank of captain. He will turn over all United States property in his 
possession to Col. Joseph G. Crane, United States Voiunteers, Baltimore. 


(Signed) Ss. M. BOWMAN, 
Colonel Eighty-fourth Pa. Vols., Comdg. 


Another peculiar military paper, ons that gives a lieutenant the rank of 
commissary of subsistence, volunteers, while United States Army regulations do 
not recognize the rank below that of captain. It will also be noted that the com- 
manding officer of the department signed his own order (and forgot to number it), 
His adjutant had probably gone out to see a man! 

“ Sees: Gibson, in his testimony, referred to this paper in these touching 
words: 

** While carrying that paper (Exhibit No. 15) in my valise with a bottle of light- 
ning hot drops, I believe they call it, the movement in my valise caused the bottle 
to leak, and that paper, with a lot of others, was in it, and some of the liquid got 
on the paper. I cleaned it off as well as I could, but for several weeks, in fact 
for about five or six weeks, I have been carrying it in my pocket. and dust 
collected there on it, and in trying the other day to make it look a little mure 
respectable I tore it. Look at the signature and you will find there are no signs 
that there has been any tampering or anything of that sort. Providence seems 
to have favored mein that respect and kept the lightning hot drops from Colonel 
Bowman's signature,” 

We will venture the assertion that Col. S. M. Bowman never tampered with 
the signature. Observe the date of the ‘‘discharge "—August 4, 1865--and see 
further on what the War Department has to say about the date. 

The evidence obtained by the court of inquiry was forwarded to the comman- 
der in chief of the Grand Army, as he directed, upon the adjournment of the 
court. On the 20th of January, 1894, the commander in chief issued Special 
Order, No. 5. 

On the evening of February 6, 1894, the order, No. 5, was read in Ed Maynard 
Post, and the name of Henry R. Gibson ordered dropped from the roll of mem- 
bership, where it should never have been placed, and where it never would have 
been placed had the officers of the post done their duty when his application was 
presented. 

AN OFFICIAL OPINION FROM THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


In order to satisfy some members of the Grand Army, who were so thoroughly 
amazed at the audacity of Gibson as to believe him, when he said to the public 
that injustice had been done him, and that the official action of the commander 
in chief was done at the instigation of Senator Harris (‘‘Boogy man"), copies 
of Gibson's “papers” were submitted to the War Department and an official 
opinion asked onthem. Following is the statement of the record officer of the 

ar Department: 

RECORD AND PENSION OFFICE, WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, January 6, 1894. 

Sim: I have the honor to advise you that a careful investigation of the records 
of this Department has been made in connection with certain papers recently left 
by you at this office. These papers appear to be copies of what purport to be 
special orders relating to one Henry R. Gibson. One of these “erders,” dated 
Headquarters of the Army of the Potomac, March 17, 1863, and signed A. B. 
Woodward, captain and acting assistant adjutant-general, relates to the appoint- 
ment of the said Gibson as a ‘special aid-de-camp,”’ and the other, dated Military 
Headquarters for the District of Delaware, Wilmington, Av gust 4, 1865, and signed 
5. M_ Bowman, colonel of the Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, command- 
ing, purports to discharge ‘ First Lieut. Henry R. Gibson, commissary of.subsist- 
ence, volunteers, with the brevet rank of captain,” frum the service. 

BOTH OF THESE PAPERS ARE FRAUDULENT. 

The special-order book of the Army of the Potomac, which is complete for the 
period in question, does not show that any such order as that was submitted by 
you, March 17, 1863, was issued by General Hooker. On the contrary, the 
special order which was issued by General Hooker on March 17, 1863, contains thir- 
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teen paragraphs, no one of which relates to Gibson inany way. This order and al! 
other special orders of General Hooker for the month of March, 1863, are signed 
by 8. Williams, assistant adjutant-genera!. It does not appear from the records 
of this Department that any such person as “‘A. B. Woodward, captain and acting 
assistant adjutant-general,’’ was on duty at the headquartera of the Army of the 
Potomac at this time, nor does it appear that any officer of this name was in the 
military service of the United States, either in the regular or volunteer army, at 
any time during the late war. Furthermore, General Hooker had no authority to 
make such an appointment as that in question, and if he had made it it would 
have been void at initio and would have conferred upon the appointee no right 
whatever to be recognized as being in the military service of the United States. 

Since Gibson was not in the military service he could not be discharged there- 
from, and consequently the order dated August 4, 1865, purporting to discharge 
him, would be valueless as evidence of service, even if it were genuine. 


BUT IT 18 PLAINLY FRAUDULENT. 


Col. 8. M. Bowman, Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, was relieved from 
the command of the District of Delaware on March 20, 1865, and consequently 
could not have issued any orders in that district subsequent to that date. In 
addition it does not appear that he had authority at any time to issue an order 
such as that in question. 

The official record, as well as Mr. Gibson's own statement, made té the Depart- 
ment in writing in 1866, show conclusively that he was a civilian employee of the 
commissary department from March, 1863, to July, 1865, and had no military 
status whatever. 

Very respectfully, 
F. C. AINSWORTH, 
Colonel, U. 8S. Army, Chief Record and Pension Ofice. 


Is further evidence needed to show to the soldiers of this district that this man 
Gibson has been hambugging them ever since hecame amongthem? What think 
you of this impostor—this * spurious,’’ ‘‘ fictitious,” ‘‘frandulent,” make-believe 
one of you! How many times has he looked into your faces and called you ‘“‘my 
comrades," and thereby insulted your valor, your heroism, your loyalty. This 
pretenlJer, who, when you were baring your breasts in the shock of battle, was 
enjoying a soft snap behind cracker boxes at wages just seven times a’ much as 
yours—you getting $13 a month and he $90! And yet he wants you to vote to 
send bim to Congress to look after your interests—to see about your pensions! Is 
there a soldier with a record in this entire district who will so stultify himself 
and smirch the memory of his dead comrades as to defend the pretensions of this 
proven fraud to be allowed to sit in Congress with Dan Sickles, Grosvenor, Cogs- 
well, Cummings, Black, and dozens of other ex-Union soldiers, as one of them! 
Think for a moment of the odium that would be cast on you did this pretender 
occupy a seat—which heaven forbid—in Congress, and when he gets up to speak 
be twitted by the rebel brigadiers as a “spurious,” ‘‘ fictitious” soldier; ‘ that 
little fellow the War Department pronounced afraud.” The best way to prevent 
this is to cast your ballot for him to stay at home, and allow him to do his posing 
at the old stand on Custom-House Square. 

One more word. Gibson and his paid ‘‘ attorney,” and blowers and strikers, 
are at the old game of dust-throwing, thereby hoping to close the eyes of mem- 
bers of the Grand Army who have not yet fathomed the depths of Gibson's auda- 
cious assertions, telling them and the public that he will appeal to the national 
encampment, which meets in September, and that the encampment will reverse 
the decision of the commander in chief, and that he will be reinstated in the 
organization. There are two things as certain as death and taxes—one is, Gib- 
eon will never appeal to the national encampment—he dare not; the other is, 
Henry R. Gibson will never be reinstated on the rolls of the Grand Army. He 
stands a better chance of being the next nominee for President of the Uuited 
States. The Grand Army is an organization of soldiers, not of commissary 
elerks, cooks, and teamsters. 

. 7 * ” . * * 


Gibson says “ the court of inquiry, sworn judges, sworn witnesses, sworn pros- 
ecuting attorney, unanimously decided that I (he) was eligible to membership in 
the Grand Army." When Gibsor made the above statementin his Walnut Grove 
speech he knew he was not telling the truth, but was deliberately misrepresent- 
ing and falsifying. He knew the court of inquiry rendered no decision in his 
case—knew that all the court did was to certify the proceedings, and directed 
them forwarded. He knew the court was acting simply asan investigating com- 
= collecting the evidence upon which the commander in chief could render 
a decision. 

THE TRUTH OF THE MATTER, 


In order that the readers of the Leader may see that Gibson deliberately lied, 
and that they may know just what the court did do, below is printed a part of 
the proceedings, as certified to the commander in chief: 

The court of inquiry, after hearing testimony, adjourned from November 30 to 
December 7, in order to give the stenographers time to write out the testimony, 
and the recorder to complete the record. 


HEADQUARTERS GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
Knoxville, Tenn., Thursday, December 7, 1898. 


Court met pursvant to adjournment. Present: Thomas H. Reeves, president, 
W. T. Mitchell and L. Havey, members, and William J. Ramage, recorder. 
Also, Henry R. Gibson and Attorney W. A. Gage and V. F. Gossett and Attorney 
A. 8. Prosser. 

aa records of the previous meetings were read, corrected, and approved by 
the court. 

Adjourned until 2 o'clock p. m. 

Court met at 20’clock p.m. Present: Thomas H. Reeves, president, W. T. 
Mitchell and L. Havey, members, and William J. Ramage, recorder. Also, Henr 
- Gipson and Attorney W. A. Gage and V. F. Gossett and Attorney A. 5. 

rosser. 

There being no further evidence the parties to the case were allowed to read 
and file their arguments. 

Arguments by V. F. Gossett read by his attorney, A. S. Prosser, and herewith 
filed as Exhibit No. 21. 
a for Henry R. Gibson read by himself and herewith filed as Exhibit 

0. 22. 

Comrade W. A. Gage, attorney for Comrade Gibson, objected to the personal 
attacks on his client contained in the argument of Comrade Prosser and asked 
that the objection be so noted. 

Comrade A. §S. Prosser, attorney for Comrade Gossett asked that the original 
of Exhibit No. 15 be placed with the exhibits and go up with the records to the 
reviewing authority. 

The court, after maturely deliberating, is of opinion that this request not having 
been made when the copy of the original was accepted and filed as evidence, 
comes too late atter the case has been closed and argument heard. 

The court having been cleared and maturely considered the matters submitted 
and referred to in the record finds— 

First. That the exhibits filed as copies of the originals were examined by the 
court in the presence of all the parties and are true copies. 

Second. We find no precedent or rules to govern us in the rules and regulations 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, and have therefore confined [ourselves] as 
near as possible to the rules and regulations governiag the United States Army. 


Third. Article of war No. 119 says: ‘‘A court of inquiry shall not give an 
opinion on vhe merits of the case inquired of unless specially ordered to do so.” 

The court therefore certifies the proceedings without an opinion on the merits 
of the case, and directs the recorder to forward the same to the department com- 
mander for transmittal to the national headquarters for the action of the com- 
mander in chief. 

Thereupon the court adjourned sine die. 

(Signed) T. H. REEVES, President. 

Wm. J. Ramaae, Recorder. 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, 
Iynn, Mass., May 10, 1894, 

I certify that the foregoing is a true transcript of pages 56, 57 and 58 of the 
records of the court of inquiry held at Knoxville. Tenn,, between November 20, 
1893, and December 7, 1893, to inquire into the eligibility to membership in the 
Grand Army of the Republic of Henry R. Gibson. 

JAS. F. MEECH, 


Adjutant-General. 
MR. GIBSON’S SECOND NOTORIOUS PUBLIC LETTER. 


Mr. Chairman, expelled from the Grand Army of the Republic, Mr. 
Gibson promised faithfully, just before the primary election,‘to appeal 
his case to the national encampment, but he failed to do so, and now 
laughs at the credulity of the people and smiles over his successful tricks 
of deception. 

He cries out falsely that his war record was found correct by the 
post by a vote of 53 to1. Even if this were true, would it vindi- 
cate him if the evidence shows him guilty? 

By his process of reasoning he will now doubtless claim that his 
commission and discharge or military record are more perfect or 
correct because he got 1,972 majority out of 30,458 vetes for 
Congress, although the proof still shows him to be a fraud. It 
makes no difference what the proof against him is, he claims to be 
not guilty if he can figure out one or more majority, honestly or 
dishonestly, on the face of the returns. 


To the ex-Federal Soldiers and People of the Second Congressional District : 


The national commander of the Grand Army of the Republic having decided 
that I am not eligible to membership in the Grand Army, and that my appoint- 
ment and discharge were spurious and fictitious and entitled to no faith or credit 
whatever, I wish to lay the main facts of the case before you and ask at your 
hands that justice which has been denied me by the national commander. And 
to show you that I am entitled to a fair and patient hearing by you, I call your 
attention to the fact that this whole question was fully and tairly submitted to a 
yrand jury ef 54 east Tennessee men, my neighbors antl companions, and mem- 
Sere of my post, and that 53 out of these 54 men decided that my ‘‘ army record 
is all right, and that I had made no misrepresentation whatever, but had obtained 
membership honorably.” And I wish further to state that so far as I know all of 
these 53 men are to-day of the same opinion as they were last August when they 
rendered their grand verdict in my favor. 

The one man out of the 54 who voted against me was Vol. F. Gosset, and he took 
an appeal to the department commander, Seaman, and through him to National 
Commander Adams, who has, in effect, set aside the verdict of the 53 east Ten- 
nessee soldiers, and rendered the harsh judgment against me already stated. 

From this decision of Commander Adams I shall appeal to the national encamp- 
ment that meets next September; but in the meantime I wish to appeal from that 
decision to you, my old friends, comrades, and acquaintances, among whom I have 
lived so long, and who have honored me so much; and I call upon you all to say 
whether the 53 east Tennessee soldiers decided rightly or whether Commander 
Adams decided rightly. 

The facts of my connection with the Army are, in brief, these: 

In March, 1863, I received an rg as special aid-de-camp, with the rank 
of first lieutenant, on General Hooker's staff, Army of the Potomac, and was 
directed to report to Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, of the commissary department, for duty, 
in accordance with verbal instructions. Captain Bilyeu was a very influential 
man with the ple of Philadelphia, Pa., but too illiterate to attend to the various 
duties im by his position in the Army. But he was honest, and when sober 
capable dene 1 service outside of office work. Because of his popularity 
with the people, it became important to retain him in the service, and ft anresd to 
serve under him in the capacity of clerk, and to attend to all the office work. He 
was then in charge of the fresh-beef department of the Army, and had a force 
of over 50 herders under kim, all mounted and equipped as cavalrymen, except 
weapons. 

I accordingly entered at once upon the discharge of my duties, and was borne 
on Captain Bilyeu’s pay roll as his clerk, and was paid by the United States 
Government until July, 1865, when Captain Bilyeu resigned. 

In November, 1864, I applied to the War Department for a promotion to the 
rank of captain and commissary of subsistence in the volunteer service. Along 
with this application I sent my original appointment as first lieutenant, and writ- 
ten recommendations by Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, Col. 5S. M. Bowman, Lieut. Col. Joseph 
G. Crane, Lieut. Col. 8. C. Benham, and Brig. Gen. Henry G. Thomas. My avpli- 
cation and recommendations wero forwarded to the War Department by Gov. 
Reuben E. Fenton, of New York. 

I heard nothing from my application until after Lee’s surrender, when I had 
life put into the matter by some friends. The Secretary of War refused to pro- 
mote or commission me because the war was then practically over, bat in —- 
nition of my services, so I was informed, ordered my commander, Col. S. M. 
Bowman, who interviewed him in my behalf, to muster me out with the rank of 
brevet captain in the commissary department. 

Accordingly, some time in the early part of May, 1865, Colonel Bowman, who was 
expecting to be himself mustered out every day, and who then spent about all ot 
his time in Washington, while I was then at Wilmington, Del., sent me my dis- 
charge or muster out undated, but with directions for me to date it on the day 
we were all mustered out. 

It so happened that Colonel Bowman was mustered out on May 16, 1865, a fact, 
however, of which I was ignorant, he being in Washington and I being at Wil- 
mingten. Captain Bilyeu resigned in July following; but as I did not get 
through with all my work until August 4, I dated my discharge on that day, as I 
thought I had the right todo. The following is a copy of the discharge: 


* {Special Order. } 
Muurary Heapgvarrers, District or DELAWARE, 
Wilmington, August 4, 1894. 


In obedience to the order of the honorable Secretary of War, the following 
officers on duty in this district are this day honorably discharged from the service 
of the United States, by reason of the termination of the war. 

* * 7 o - * * 


I. First Lieut. Henry R. Gibson, C. S. Vols., with the brevet rank of captain. 
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He will turn over all United States property in his possession to Col. Joseph G. 
Crane, C. 5. Vols., Baltimore, Md. 


. - . 


7 
Ss. M. BOWMAN, 
Col. Eighty-fourth Pa. Vols., Comdg. 


In January, 1866, I moved to Knoxville, and realizing that my army record was 
defective I employed John H. McCutcheon, esq., a ¢ agent in Washington 
—: to ory gm for me a commission as captain and commissary of subsistence, I 
feeling that I was entitled to such a commission by reason of my original appoint- 
ment and my muster out as captain by brevet. Mr. McCutcheon notified me that 
the records of the War Department did not show the order for my appointment or 
the order to muster me out, and advised me to write a letter to the Secretary of 
War for a commission as captain and commissary of subsistence, volunteers, but 


to state nothing in my letter that did not appear of record; and that he and my | 


Washington friends who knew some of the outside facts would make out the 
balance of the case. 

Iaccordingly wrote the letter that Mr. Joun Hovxk has had published, dated July 
12,1866. In that letter, I showed only what appeared on the War Department 
records, and stated that I ‘‘ felt keenly and sensitively the humiliation arising 
from my never having been regularly in the United States service during the 
war.” by this I meant that I had never been commissioned, the appointment I 
had having become obsolete and ineffective by reasonof my having been assigned 
to duty away from the Army of the Potomac. 

This letter and other papers I sent to Mr. McUutcheon, but he had no success, 
except to get a fee from me. About this time I removed from Knoxville to Camp- 
bell County, and business matters drove the subject of getting a commission out 
of my mind. 

* * * * * * * 

I introduced (in the Grand Army of the Republic court of inquiry) copies of my 
letter of appointment (the original having been transmitted with my application 
to the War Department for a commission), copies of my application to the Seere- 
tary of War for a promotion, and of my indorsements by Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, Col. 
8. a Bowman, Lieut. Col. Joseph G. Crane, Lieut. Col. S. C. Benham, and Brig. 
Gen. Henry G. Thomas. I also made a part of my own evidence a letter intro- 
duced in evidence by the prosecution, of which the following is a copy. 


GOVERNOR FENTON'S RECOMMENDATION. 
ALBANY, N. Y., December 14, 1864. 


Sr: I have the honor to join in the recommendations for the appointment of 
Heyry R. Gibson, of the subsistence department, at Wilmington, Del., for assistant 
commissary, with the rank of captin. 

Very respectfully, 
R. E. FENTON. 

To Hon. Epwin M. STanron, 

Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 


It will be seen that this letter from Governor Fenton, introduced by the prose- 
cution, shows two very important facts: First, that other recommendations for 
my appointment as captain had been made to the Secretary of War; and second, 
that I was then in the subsistence department of the Army at Wilmington, Del 

+ ” * * * 


* * 
HENRY R. GIBSON. 
[Governor Fenton's letter reached the War Department in 1868.]} 


GIBSON’S FALSE STORY OF 53 TO 1. 


Mr. Chairman, I here present a statement from one of the most 
reliable citizens of Knoxville, who was in the meeting of the post 
when Mr. Gibson was whitewashed, which shows that Mr. Gibson’s 
claim that he was “ vindicated” by a vote of the post—‘‘53 to 1”— 
is absolutely false, and that in this meeting only Mr. Gibson’s side 
of thecase was heard. The audacity of “Comrade” Gibson is some- 
thing wonderful to behold. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., February 10, 1894, 

DEAR Sir: In answer to your letter of the 9th I will say: 

First. I am a member of the Ed. Maynard Grand Army of the Republic Post. 

Second. I was present at the meeting of the post when Henry R. Gibson called 


attention to the charges against him and submitted his so-called military papers. 
“ me was submitted by John Houk or any of his friends. 


ird. Henry R. Gibson was urged by several of the leading members of the | 
= to request or demand a committee or a court of inquiry so that there could | 
a thorough and impartial investigation and an opportunity given to both sides | 


to submit proof. Mr. Gibson did not act — any of these suggestions so that 
apes the post did vote to sustain him it only had before it the proof on Gibson's 
side. 

Fourth. I am reliably informed that there were 54 present at this meeting, 
including myself, and of this number 5 were visitors from other posts and had 
no vote, and of the other 49, the commander did not vote, neither did Mr. Gibson, 
which left 47, and of this number at least 12 or 15 did not vote. I notice that the 
Republican Banner states that the vote was 53 to 1. This could not be possible. 
There was no roll called, and not a standing vote, but a viva voce vote. In stat- 
ing the vote at 53 to 1, the Republican Banner includes everyone present as voting 
for Gibson, except one, whereas there were, as I have stated before, 15 or 20, 
including myself, that did not vote, and many of those not voting were seated 
near me and within my hearing. Besides I have talked with them since the 
meeting 2nd ascertained that they did not vote. I will say further that at a sub- 
sequent meeting a member of the post in good standing held the proof in his hand 
and demanded an investigation, and offered to prove if given an opportunity, that 
— = was never a soldier, but his reauest was voted down i Mr. Gibson’s 

riends. 
Very respectfully, 
R. H. HOOD. 

Hon. Joun C. Hovuk, Knowville, Tenn. 


[R. H. Hood is known by everybody of Knoxville as one of the most reliable 
citizens of that community.]} 


Mr, Chairman, the true story of the 57 members of the Ed. Maynard 
Post is now presented: 


VETERANS TO VETERANS. 
To our Comrades in the Second District: 


The undersigned, veterans of the Union Army and members of Ed Maynard Post, 
No. 14, Grand Army of the Republic, of Knoxville, desire to make a statement to our 
comrades who wore the blue. Last summer the eligibility of one of our post mem- 
bers, Henry R. Gibson, was nes, and the post, on his own ex parte statemen 
without investigation according to our laws, decided that his army record was 
right. Subsequently a courtof inquiry was held to investigate his eligibility 
end the testimony adduced before it proved that his record was “spurious an 
fictitious ;"’ that he had never been in the Union Army, and the commander in 
chief ordered him dropped. From this action Mr. Gibson told his friends that 
2@ would appeal to the national encampment, the supreme court of the Grand 


Army, and that the decision would be reversed and that he would be restored te 
membership. The encampment has been held and he failed to appeal toit We 
can arrive at no other conclusion from his failure to appeal than that he virtually | 
acknowledges that the decision of the commander in chief was just--that he was ~ 
not a soldier and had no right to membership in the Grand Army. 


Without regard to political affiliations, we consider it a duty we owe to our com- 
rades living, and to the memory of our comrades dead, to protest against the ele- 
vation to honorable public position of a man who falsely claimed to have been a 
soldier, and persisted in so claiming, to advance his own personal ambition. All 
honorable men should look with scorn and contempt upon such a man. 


We therefore call upon every ex-Union soldier who prides himself on his defense 
of the flag to aid in placing the seal of condemnation upon this man who has been 
robbing us of a soldier's honor by pretending to be one of us. The way to do this 
| is to refuse to recognize his claim to be pla in honorable public office—to ignore 
| him. Let your vote be counted against him. 


John C. Chiles, lieutenant-colonel Third Tennessee Infantry; John 
M. Minton, Company G, Seventh Tennessee Mounted Infan- 
try; Henry F. Shelton, Company H, Eleventh Tennessee Cavalry; 
John Leahy, Company C, Third Tennessee Infantry; Louis 
Sexton, lieutenant Company L, Eighth Tennessee Cavalry; W. 3B. 
Bails, Company I, Seventh Tennessee Mounted Infantry; Charles 
H. Brown, Company E, One hundred and fourth Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry ; Thomas Ridge, Company E, Fifth United States Cavalry ; 
R. H.Hood, Company K, Eighth Tennessee Cavalry; John Martin, 
Company E, Third Tennessee Cavalry; H. H. Pickel, Company I, 
First Tennessee Infantry; E. Desarn, Company C, Second ‘Tennes- 
see Cavalry; W. B. Burnett, Company E, Third Tennessee Cavalry; 
J. A. Doughty, colonel Seventeenth Tennessee Cavalry; S. L. Gil 
son, Company D, Sixth Tennessee Infantry; James Ganes, Com- 

ny D, Ninth Tennessee Light Artillery; Nelson M. Shipman, 
Jompany C, Knapp's Battery, Pennsylvania; G. W. Canter, Com- 
ny A, Seventy-second Regiment Indiana Infantry; William 
rannum, Company I, Second Tennessee Cavalry; W.H. Roberts, 
adjutant, Third Tennessee Infantry; C. N. Bentley, Company G, 
Third Tennessee Infantry; A. 8S. Thompson, lieutenant, One hun- 
dred and fourteenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry; W. T. Monday, 
Company F, Ninth Tennessee Infantrv; John A. Bean, Company 
D, Sixth Tennessee Infantry; John Fagan, Company B, Kighth 
Tennessee Cavalry; Whittle P. Price, Company D, Sixth Tennes- 
, see Infantry; James L. Newcom, Company D, Sixth Tennessee 
Infantry; Jon Huckaby, Company I, Seventh Tennessee Infantry; 
Charles F. Lehman, Company A,'Third Regiment Volunteer Reserve 
Corps; Daniel E. Dopp, Company I, Nineteenth Michigan Infantry; 
P.D Roady, Company G, Eighth Tennessee Cavalry; H. D. Loftis, 
Second North Carolina Mounted Infantry; John C. Kinzel, Com- 
" pany G, Sixth Tenneesee Infantry; Mark Morell, Company D, 
Sixth Tennessee Infantry; Jefferson Bowers, Company K, Fighty- 
fifth Illinois Infantry; Charles Weisgarber, Company C, Ninth 
Tennessee Cavalry; W. F. Davis, Company C, Sixth Tennessee 
Infantry; W. D. West, Company C, Sixth’ Tennessee Infaniry; 
George Morrow, Company D, Sixth Tennessee Infantry; A.J. 
Johnson, Company E, Sixteenth Indiana Infantry; J. A. Doyle, 
Company A, Sixth Tennessee Infantry; Hiram Eastridge, Com- 
any K, Tennessee Cavalry; L. E. Tapp, Company K, Thirteenth 
Tennessee Cavalry; Thomas Moffett, Company A, Sixth Tennes- 
see Infantry; Daniel Hill, Company F, Second Tennessee Cavairy ; 
Thomas Bowlin, Company I, Third Tennessee Infantry; Jerome 
Marsh, First Sergant Company H, Fourth Kentucky; Joseph Sim- 
mons, Company E, Second Tennessee Infantry; Robert Godfrey, 
Company C, Sixth Tennessee Infantry; Leon Beaver, Company 
A. One hundred and thirty-first Ohio Infantry; Riley Maran- 
ville, Company E, One hundred and twelfth Ilmois Infantry; 
Valentine A. Lawson, Company I, First Tennessee Cavalry; Neill 
McClellan, Company —, Sixth Tennessee Infantry; Delos Odell, 
Company H, Fourteenth Illinois Cavalry; Frank Seaman, ser- 
geant First Chio Battery ; John W. Cheatham, Company D, Tennes- 
see Light Artillery; V. F. Gossett, Company A, Sixth Tennessee 
Infantry. 


STATE OF TENNESSEE, Knox County: 


The undersigned, a notary public in and for said county, hereby certify that I 
have compared the names printed above with the signatures to the original of 
the above instrument, and find the printed names to be as the written signatures. 

Witness my hand and official seal, October 23, 1894. 

[SEAL.] N. N. OSBORNE, Notary Public. 


BEGINNING OF THE INVESTIGATION—SYSTEMATICALLY CONDUCTED. 


Mr. Chairman, this investigation of this now celebrated case was 
commenced by the late Hon. L. C. Houk, M. C., in 1889, and at his 
death I took up the case and continued the systematic investigation 
which he had inaugurated, resulting in the astounding revelations 
which I have related and others to be related. 


I will now give the official correspondence from the beginning to 
the end, and fho 6 the committee and the House will hearit. I¢ 
makes a perfect chain of evidence against this alleged lieutenant on 
Hooker’s staff. 

Wasuineton, D. C., July 2, 1889. 


Str: I most res fully ask that you advise me if your office has any record 
of the service of Henry Gibson, who claims to have been “captain and com- 
missary of subsistence, volunteers,”’ in the Federal service from the State of Mary- 
land or the District of Columbia? 

This information is not desired for the purpose of prosecuting any claim against 
the Government in any way, shape, or form whatever. I simply want the infor- 


mation. 
I am, very truly, L. C. HOUK, M. @. 


Hon. ADJUTANT-GENERAL, UNITED STATES ARMY. 


[Indorsement. } 
War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE 
July 3, 1889. 
Respectfally returned with the information that the name Henry R. Gibson is 
not borne on register as a commissioned officer of volunteers during the late war. 


M. 0. SHERIDAN, _ 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O., July 6, 1889. 
COMMISSARY-GENERAL: 

Please, after a careful examination, inform me if the records of the Commissary- 
General's Office show Henry R. Gibson as having served in the Federal Army as 
‘‘eaptain and commissary of subsistence volunteers,” or in any other capacity. 

Py stem, I think, to have enlisted from New York, Maryland, or the District 
of Columbia. 

If he was regularly enlisted and discharged would you not have a record of it? 

This information is not desired for the purpose of prosecuting any claim 
against the Governmentin anyway, shape, or form whatever. 


Lam, very truly, cme 
» C. , M. O. 


The Adjutant-General’s Office (as per his letter) has no record of this man’s 
service. 


[First indorsement. } 


War DEPARTMENT, OfFick COMMISSARY OF SUBSISTENCE, 
Washington, July 9, 1889. 


mpapncttony returned tothe Hon. L.C. Houk, 811 K street NW., Washington 
D.C., who is informed that the records of this office do not indicate that Henry, 
R. Gibson performed duty in this Department as an officer of volunteers, nor 
do they show whether he was employed asa civilian or detailed as an enlisted 


man. 
R. MACFEELY, 
Commissary-General of Subsistence. 


Hovsge OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES., 
Washington, D. O., October 28, 1889. 


Sm: Please give me the military history, if any, of Henry R. Gibson, company 
and regiment not known. Claims to have served from 1861 to 1865 as ‘‘ captain 
and commissary of subsistence, United States volunteers.” Before hé could have 
served in this sagectiy would he not have had to give bond? If so, would you 
not have the bond or a record of it? If you would not have the bond or a record 
of it who would? 

This information is not asked for the purpose of prosecuting or aiding in the 
eg ee y of any claim in anyway, shape, or fashion, direct or indirect, against 
he United States. 

Respectfully, L. C. HOUK, M. 0. 

Hon. SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Subject: Military service of Henry R. Gibson. 


[3866 ©.) Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Washington Oity, November 5, 1889. 

Sm: In reply to your uest of the 28th ultimo, for a statement of the mili- 
tary service of Henry R.Gibson, as captain and commissary of subsistence of 
volunteers, I have the honor to state that the records of the Adjutant-General’s 
Office fail to show that Henry R. Gibson was a commissary of subsistence during 
the late war, but it appears that in July, 1866, he applied to the Secretary of War 
for a commission in the grade indicated to date from November 30, 1864, and for 
a ‘‘muster out" to date July 4, 1865, stating that he had served from about 
November, 1862, to about August, 1865, as chief clerk to Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, com- 
missary of subsistence. No action was taken upon his application. 


Very respectfully, 
REDFIELD PROCTOR, 
Hon. L. C. Hou, M. C., Secretary of War. 
House of Representatives. 


Hovse OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., November 9, 1889. 


Sm: The 28th of October last I addressed you a letter relative to the military 
aaseney. if any, of Henry R. Gibson, who claimed to have served as ‘‘captain and 
commissary of subsistence of volunteers.” 

Your courteous reply was duly received, an exact copy of which I inclose. 

I respectfully request that you furnish me a “true copy” of Henry R. Gibson's 
application for a commission in the grade of “captain and commissary of sub- 
sistence of volanteers,"’ or any other grade, and for a ‘‘muster out.”’ 

Also, I respectfully ask for a gopy er copies of any other paper or papers filed 
in this connection, and that you inform me, if you can, whether action was taken 
on said Gibson's application, ete. 

Also, give me a statement of the military service of said Capt. A. P. Bilyeu. 

These facts are not sought for the purpose of prosecuting any claim against the 
United States in any way, form, or fashion whatever. 

Wishing a reply as soon as it is practicable, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
Signed) L. C. HOUR, M. 0. 
fon. REDFIELD PROcTOR, 
Secretary of War. 


Subject: Application of Henry R. Gibson for commission. 

(8418 ©.] Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, November 20, 1889. 

Sir: Referring to previous correspondence in regard to an application from 
Henry R. Gibson for a commission as captain and commissary of subsistence of 
volunteers, and in response to your request of the 9th instant, I have the honor 
to inclose the following: 

1, A true copy of an application from Mr. Gibson, dated July 12, 1866, for such 
a commission, to date November 30, 1864, and for a muster out to date July 4, 1865; 

2. A copy of a letter of December 14, 1864, from Hon. R. E. Fenton of New York, 
recommending the appointment of Mr. Gibson; and 

3. A statement of the military service of Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, late commissary 
of subsistence of volunteers. 

The inclosed report of the 12th instant from the Adjutant-General shows that 
the application of Mr. Gibson for acommission, which he states was made Novem- 
ber 30, 1864, was not received. It will also be seen from the said report that Mr. Gib- 
son was employed as a civilian clerk by Captain ~_ “y but the official record of 
such service is not on file here. It may, however, found in the office of the 
Third Auditor of the Treasury. 

J. M. SCHOFIELD, 


Very respectfully, M Gekiieal, Aating ee ; Wi 
r- ng retary 0, ar, 
Hon. L. C. Hour, M. C., ” 
House of Representatives. 


ae 2,3, and 4 of 3418 C and copy of indorsement of the Adjutant-Gen- 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 12, 1866. 
Sm: On the 30th of November, 1864, I applied for a commission as captain and 


commissary of subsistence, volunteers, said application being endorsed by Capt. 
A. P. Bilyeu, commissary of subsistence, volunteers, chief commissary for the dis- 
trict of Delaware and Eastern Shore of Maryland; by Col. S. M. Bowman, com- 
manding said district; by Lieut. Col. Joseph G. Crane, chief commissary of 
subsistence, Eighth Army Corps; by Lieut. Col. 8. C. Benham, chief commissary 
of subsistence, Department of Arkansas and Seventh Army Corps, and by Brig. 
Gen. Henry G. Thomas, United States Volunteers, and was forwarded to you by 
Governor Fenton, of New York. 

At the time of making the above application, for two i Lyeovennne and for 
nine months subsequently, I was chief clerk to Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, commiss 
of subsistence, volunteers, and had been assigned to many difficult, arduous, an 
perilous duties, arising out of my captain's peculiar duties as officer in charge of 
the beef cattle for the army of the Potomac, then as connected with the or- 
ganization of colored troops in Maryland and Delaware, and lastly as chief 
commissary of subsistence District of Delaware and Eastern Shore of ——. 
The indorsements establish my efficiency under the above circumstances. in 
a citizen of South Carolina, and one of her few loyal sons, earnestly praying an 
working, in my humble capacity, for the success of the Federal armies, I was 
naturally anxious to be recognized by my couptry as one of her defenders, and 
would have enlisted had I not been persuaded by officer friends (some of whom 
indorsed my application) to continue as commissary clerk, they promising to use 
their influence to obtain for me a commission of captain and commissary of sub- 
sistence, volunteers. My application was postponed from time to time until No- 
vember 30, 1864, when it was written and sent around to be indorsed by those in 
authority who deemed me deserving. But we awoke one bright April morn, and— 
the war was over, the rebellion was dead, the old flag had triumphed; and this I 
= decided the chances against me. 

jow, sir, upon this brief statement of facts, and upon my indorsed application 
(which is, I believe, in your office), I respectfully request that I may be granted 
a commission as captain and commissary of subsistence, volunteers, dated 
November 30, 1864 (or earlier), and a muster out dated July 4, 1865; and I will 
sign the necessary papers to deprive myself of all compensation for said period, 
or will accept the commission on condition that I shall receive no pay, rations, or 
compensation of any kind, for self or servant (said condition, of course, not 
opprering on the commission). 

This is doubtless a unique and unheard-of application, but I am living in a 
Southern city, and feel keenly and sensitively the humiliation arising from my 
never having been regularly in the United States service during the war. That 
I did serve my country earnestly and well, my own conscience and_the voices of 
my superiors alike assure me; but, alas! where is the proof that I ever served 
her atall? Any commission, even of a lower grade than captain and commissary 
of subsistence, volunteers, will be hailed as a boon, for I long to be able to Say, 
“TI, too, stood up for the es | of my country when rebellion arose in the land,’ 
and long to show the triumphant proof. 

Praying, though little hoping, a favorable response, I am, sir, 

our obedient servant, HENRY R. GIBSON. 
Hon. E. M. STanton, 
Secretary of War, War Department, Washington, D. C. 


A true copy. 
ARTHUR MACARTHOR, Jr., 
Assistant A djutant-General. 
Wark DERARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
November 12, 1889. 


(This letter contains the following indorsement :]} 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 12, 1866. 
{[G: 310. C.B. 1866.] 

Henry R. Gibson refers to application for appointment as captain and commis- 
sary of subsistence, volunteers filed in November, 1864, and requests that he may 
be granted a commission as such to date November 30, 1864, and muster out to 
date July 4, 1865, without pay or allowances. 

Copy turnished November 12, 1889. . 

See 6456, acts 1889. 

Received Adjutant-General’s Office, July 17, 1866. 


ALBANY, N. ¥., December 14, 1364, 


Smr: I have the honor to join in the recommendations for the appointment of 
Henry R. Gibson, of the subsistence department at Wilmington, Del., (for) assiat- 
ant commissary with the rank of captain. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) R. E. FENTON, 
To Hon. Epwin M. Sranron, 

Secretary of War, Washington, D. O. 


A true copy. 
ARTHUR MACARTHOR, Jr., 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Wak DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
November 12, 1889. 


Stam : 8418C. a (4), 1889. 2889, Miscellaneous. Commissary- 
General, (4) Subsistence, 1 


{First indorsement.] 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S Orrice, November 12, 1889. 


Respectfully returned to the Secre of War, inclosing a siatement of the 
military record of Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, late commissary subsistence of volun- 
teers, and a copy of recommendation from Hon. R. E. Fenton, on behalf of Mr, Gib- 
son, dated December 14, 1864, and of a letter from Mr. Gibson, of July 12, 1866, in 
reference to his application for appointment as captain and commissary subsist- 
ence of volunteers. These last two are the only papers found on file or of record 
in this office aepeans Mr. Gibson’s application for appointment as captain. 
There is no record of the receipt of the application and recommendations Mr. Gib- 
son refers to in his letter of July 12, 1866, as having been made in 1864. 

J.C. KELTON, 
Adjutant-General. 


As to Mr. Gibson's service under the Government, an unofficial memorandum 
on file indicates that he was employed as a clerk by Captain Bilyeu, from March 
28, 1863, to July 2, 1865, at $65, $75, and $90 per month. he official record of his 
service would probably be found in the Third Auditor's Office. [Two years three 
menths four days. t indication that Gibson was a commissary clerk.} 

Stam : awe Miscellaneous Commissary-General. (6) Subsistence, 
1889. ots . 


War Department, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, November 12, 1889. 


Statement of the military service of Aaron P. Bilyeu, late of the United States 
Volunteers, compiled from the records of this office. 
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He was re captain and commissary of subsistence of volunteers Sep- 
tember 24, 1 

He was on duty in the defenses of Washington from September, 1862, to March, 
1863 ; in charge of beef cattle for the Army of the Potomac at Aquia Creek, Va., 
to May. 1863; at Alexandria, Va., engaged in forwarding beef cattle tothe Army 


of the Potomac, to August, 1863 ; on commi duty at Alexandria, Va., to 
December, 1863 ; at Benedict, Md., to March, 1864; at Baltimore, Md., to Septem- 
ber, 1864; and at Wilmington, Del., as commissary of subsistence of the district 
ot Delaware, to July 2, 1365, upon which date his resignation was accepted, he 
having failed to pass examination before a board convened for the examination of 
oflicers of the subsistence department, under the provisions of the act of Congress, 
approved June 25, 1864, which directed the discharge of officers of the supply and 
disbursing departments who failed to pass such examination. 
J. C. KELTON, 
Adjutant-General. 


Stam : 8418C War (2) Department, 1889 ; 2889, Miscellaneous Commissary- 
General. (2) Subsistence, 1889. 


Hovsr oF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. 0., December 8, 1889. 


Sm: The War Department refers me to your office for a statement of the clerical 
or other service of Henry R. Gibson, under one Aaron P. Bilyeu, who was ap- 
pointed ‘‘captain and commissary subsistence of volunteers’’ September 24, 1862, 
and served to about July 2, 1865. 

After acareful search, I would be glad for a full statement of said Gibson’s serv- 
ice under the Government as the same may appear in the records of your office. 

Said Gibson claimed himself to have been a ‘‘captain and commissary subsist- 
ence of volunteers,” but the records of the War Department, including his own 
letter, show that he never was even an enlisted private. 

An unoflicial memorandum of the War Department indicates that he was em- 
ployed as clerk by Captain Bilye(a)u from March 28, 1863, to July 2, 1865, at $65, $75, 
and $90 per month, and a letter from that Department suggests ‘‘that his official | 
record would be found in the third Auditor's Office.” 

In addition to the above information, please inform me if there is any record in 
your office showing that the employees, particularly Gibson, under Bilyeu, were 
ever called upon to perform duty as soldiers. (See uc wspaper clipping.) 

This information is not called for for the purpose of prosecuting any claim 
against the United States in any way, shape, form, or fashion—rather the contrary. 

Please answer fully, after a close examination, and return this letter with in- 
closure. 

Respectfully, 





L. C. HOUK, M. d. 


Stamped: Third Auditor's office, December 9, 1889. Mail Room. 
Honorable Tumnp AUDITOR. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, THIRD AUDITOR'S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., December 11, 1890. 


Sir: In answer to your letter of the 8th instant, herewith returned, I have to 
inform you that the money accounts of Capt. A. P. Bilyen, acting commissary of 
subsistence, on file in this office, show him to have paid Henry R. Gibson for 
service in the subsistence department as assistant clerk, from March 28 to 31, 
1863, at $50 per month; as clerk from April 1 to June 30, 1803, at $65 per month; 
from July 1 to December 31, 1863, at $75 per month; and from January 1, 1864, to 
July 2, 1865, at $90 per month (2 years, 3 months, 4 days). 

There is no record of his having served in any capacity except as designated. | 
* His name is borne upon the rolls of citizens employed, and upon separate | 
vouchers, always appearing as an employee of the eubeiztenes department. 

Very respectfully, 


Hen. L. C. Hour, 
House of Representatives. 


W. H. HART, Auditor. 


[The foregoing letters were all submitted to Colonel Ainsworth and nest, 
made for therough examination, etc., and the following letter is his reply, tewhich 
special attention is invited. 

To this point the investigation was in the name of L.C. Houk. At his death 
the investigation was taken up by JNo. C. Houk.] 


Subject: Military record of Henry R. Gibson. 
War DEPARTMENT, Washington City, January 9, 1892. 


Sr: The papers in the case of Henry R. Gibson, left by you at this office on the 
8th instant, with a request for a search of the records for evidence of Mr. Gibson's 
military service, are herewith returned. 

From these papers it —— that Mr. Gibson was a civilian employee of the 
commissary department of the Army from March, 1863, to July, 1865. This is 
shown by the statement of the Third Auditor of the Treasury, dated December 
11, 1889; and it appears from Mr. Gibson's own statement that he has no military 
status, for in his letter to the War Department, dated July 12, 1866, he says: “ I 
am living in a Southern city and feel keenly and sensitively the humiliation aris- 
ing from my never having been regularly in the United States service.” This 
condition he sought to have remedied, after the war had closed, by the issue of a 
commission as an officer of the subsistence department conferring rank for serv- 
ices rendered as a civilian employee, but in this effort he was unsuccessfal. As 
regards the quasi-military status given to certain employees of the quartermaster’s | 
department under the civil-service law, reference to which is made in a printed 
slip accompanying the papers, it is only necessary to remark that, so far as has 
been discovered, the status of Mr. Gibson in the service was not analagous to that 
of the employees therein referred to, who were regalar organized and employed 
for military service against the enemy. It therefore appears from the papers in 
the case, including Mr. Gibson's own statement, that he was not in the service of 
the United States either as an officeror an enlisted man. In compliance, however, 
with your request, a careful search has been made of the records of officers and 
enlisted men of New York, Maryland, District of Columbia, South Carolina, and 
‘Tennessee organizations in service during the war of the re ion, and the name 
Henry R. Gibson has not been found. The records of Pennsylvania troops have 
not yet been carded and alphabetically arranged, and hence their systematic 
examination is impracticable, but the register of officers from that State has been 
examined and the aame of Mr. Gibson is not found therein. 


Very respectfully, 
F. C. AINSWORTH, 
Major and Surgeon, U. S. Army. 
Hon. J. C. Hovux, 
House of 


LETTERS TO AND FROM THE SECRETARY OF WAR AND COLONEL AINSWORTH—HON- 
ORABLE DISCHARGE DISCUSSED—A HENRY R. GIBSON DISCOVERED WHO I8 NOT 
THE RIGHT MAN—FINAL THOROUGH SEARCH FOR A RECORD OF GIBSON'S ORIGINAL 
APPLICATION FOR A COMMISSION, ETC. 

KnNoxvitie, TENN., June *, 1893. 


My Dear Sm: On Jan 9, 1892, I received the following letter from you 
marked “‘ E.S. B.—Mili rd ot Henry R. Gibson."’ “The papers in the 
case of Henry R. Gibson left by you at this office on the &th instant, with a 
request for a search of the records for evidence of Mr. Gibson's milhtary service, 
are herewith returned. From these papers it appears that Mr. Gibson was a 
civilian employee of the commissary department of the Army from March, 1863, 
to or 1865. This is shown by the statement of the Third Auditor of the ‘Treas- 
ury, dated December 11, 1889, and it —— from Mr. Gibson's own statement 
that he has no military status, for,in his letter to the War Department, dated 
July 12, 1866, he says: ‘I am living in a Southern city and feel keenly and sen- 
sitively the humiliation arising from my never having been regularly inthe United 
States service.’ This condition he sought to have remedied after the war had 
closed by the issue of a commission as an officer of the subsistence department, 
conferring rank for services rendered as a civilian employee, but in this effort he 
was unsuccessful. As regards the quasi-military status given to certain 
en:ployees of the Quartermaster’s Department under the civil-service laws, refer- 
ence to which is made in a printed slip accompanying the papers, it is only nec- 
essary to remark that so far as has been discovered, the status of Mr. Gibson in 
the service was not analagous to that of the employees therein referred to, who 
wore regularly organized and employed for military service against the enemy. 
I., therefore, appears from the papers in the case, including Mr. Gibson's own 
statement, that he was not in the service of the United States either as an officer 
or anenlisted man. In compliance, however, with your request, a careful search 
has been made of the records of officers and enlisted men of New York, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, South Carolina, and Tennessee organizations in service 
during the war of the rebellion and the name of Henry R. Gibson has not been 
found. The recordsof Pennsylvaniatroopshas not yet been carded and alphabeti- 
cally arranged and hence their systematic examination is impracticable, but the 
register of officers from that State has been examined and the name of Mr. Gibson 
is not foundtherein.” Since receiving this answer I understand Henry R. Gidson 
claims to have an honorable discharge, either in his own handwriting or in the 
hand writing of some other person, signed by Col. S. M. Bowman, commanding the 
District of Columbia, Delaware, and the Eastern Shore of Maryland. I wish you 
be an be kind enough, after full consideration and thorough investigation, te 
advise me: 

First. As to what constitutes an honorable discharge from the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps of the United States of soldiers or sailors who served between April 
12, 1861, and April 9, 1865, in the war for the suppression of the rebellion? 

Second. What constitutes an honorable discharge from such State regiments 
as were called into active service and subject to the orders of the United States 
general officers, between the dates above mentioned? 

Third. Did either or all of the following officers named in Gibson's letter to 
Stanton have the right to issue honorable discharges from the service indicated 
in questions 1 and 2 above asked: Capt. A. P. Bilyea, commissary of subsistence, 
volunteers, chief commissary for the district of Delaware and Eastern Shore of 
Maryland; Col. S. M. Bowman, commanding the district of Delaware and Eastern 
Shore of Maryland; Lieut. Col. Jos.G. Crane, chief commissary Eighth Army 
Corps; Lieut. Col. §. C. Benham, chief commissary department Arkansas and 
the eee Army Corps; and Brig. Gen. Henry G. Thomas, United States Vol- 
unteers 

Fourth. Were the commissary clerks or any of them whe served under either 
or all of the officers named in question 3, ever organized into Stato regiments or 
into any smaller division or organization and called into active service amd made 
subject to the orders of the United States general officers between the dates 
mentioned in question 1? 

Fifth. Had the governors of the States the right at any time to issue honorable 
discharges from the service indicated in questions 1 and 2? 

I will state that Col. 5. M. Bowman, above referred to, is mentioned in the fol- 
lowing volumes of the Kebellion Record : 

Volume 10, part 1, pages 24, 26, 644, 645, and 646, 

Volume 25, part 1. 

Volume 25, part 2. page 579. 

Volume 33, page 681. 

Volume 36, part 3, page 316. 

Volume 37, part 2, pages 177 and _ 298. 

You have heretofore made a full, carefni search of the records of the officers and 
enlisted men of New York, Maryland, District of Colambia, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee organizations in service during the war of the rebellion and failed to 
find the name of Henry R. Gibson. I most respectfully request that you search 
the records of the officers and enlisted men of Pennsylvania and other States and 
advise me whether the name of Henry R. Gibson = in any of them. By 
giving this letter careful consideration yon will greatly oblige me. 

Yours, truly, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. OC. 

Col. F. C. AINSWORTH, 

Record and Pension Division, War Department, Washington, D. CO. 


B.J. W. 311, 747. 
Sabject: Case of Henry R. Gibson, Record and Pension Office, War Depart- 
ment. 
WASHINGTON CrTy, June 19, 1898. 


Str: In reply to your letter of the Ist instant, in case of Henry R. Gibson, for- 


| merly a civilian employee of the commissary department, [ am directed by the 


Secretary of War to inform you as follows: 

1. As to what constituted an honorable discharge from the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps, or from State regiments in the service of the United States during 
the war of the rebellion it is understood by this Department that such a discharge 
consists in a separation from the service while ina status of honor, by competent 
authority and in honorable terms, 

The law in regard to discharges from the military service during the late war 
was found in the then llth Article of War, which reads as follows: 

“After a noncommissioned officer or soldier shall have been duly enlisted and 
sworn, he shall not be dismissed the service without a discharge in writing; and 
no discharge granted to him shall be sufficient which is not signed by a field 
officer of the regiment to which he belongs or commanding officer where no field 
officer of the regiment is present; and no discharge shall be given to a noncom- 
missioned officer or soldier before his term of service has expired, but by order 
of the President, the Secretary of War, the cormanding officer of a department, 
or the sentence of a general court-martial, nor shall a commissioned officer be 
discharged the service but by order of the President of the United States or by 
sentence of a general court-martial.” 

Paragraph 163, Army Regulations of 1861, repeated in the regulations of 1863, 
reads: 

*“No enlisted man shall be discharged before the expiration of his term of 
enlistment without authority of the War Department, except by sentence of a 
general court-martial, or by the commander of the department or of an army in 
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the field, on certificate of disability, or on application of the soldier after twenty 
years’ service.” 

The right to discharge soldiers on account of physical disability was in some 
instances during the war exercised by local commanders, such as the military 
commander of a city, by authority of the Secretary of War; and medical insper- 
tors of the army were authorized by law and the orders of the War Department 
to discharge disabled men, but the right of discharge on account of physical dis- 
ability was generally exercised by department or army commanders, 

The mere certificates of discharge, were, however, generally given by sub- 
ordinate officers. Authority to discharge soldiers by reason of expiration of term 
of service was delegated to mustering oilicers specially appointed a the purpose. 

2. The officers of the Commissary Department mentioned in your letter do not 
appear to have been authorized to grant discharges from the army for any cause, 
nor did the command exercised by Brig. Gen. Henry G. Thomas, United States 
Volunteers, authorize him to issue discharges. Col. 8. M. Bowman, Eighty- 
fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, was in command of the district of Delaware 
from August 20, 1864, to March 20, 1865. Itis believed that he had no authority 
to grant discharges from the United States military service, unless upon certiti- 
cate of disability. The command of Colonel Bowman did not include the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. 

8. The governors of States had no authority during the war of the rebellion 
to discharge officers or enlisted men from the service of the United States. 

4. No record has been found that the commissary clerks of the Middle Depart- 
meut, district of Delaware, district of Delaware and Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, or of the Department of Arkansas, were organized or assigned to organiza- 
tions for military service during the war. 

5. The records of all the State and Territorial troops in the service of the United 
States during the war of the rebellion, except those of Indiana and Illinois, have 
been examined, and the name Henry R. Gibson has been found only in one instance. 
This Henry R. Gibson was enlisted August 5, 1863, at Woodstock, Vt., in Com- 
pany C, Third Vermont Volunteers, toserve three years, and was mustered out of 
service with his company July 11, 1865, at Halls Hill, Va. He was born at Ches 
ter, Vt. The indexing of the records of troops from the States of Indiana and 
Tilinois and of the United States Veteran Reserve Corps and United States Vet- 
oran Volunteers has not yet been completed, and a thorough examination of these 
records is now impracticable, but the name Henry R. Gibson is not found on the 
registers of officers of these troops. 

Very respectfully, F. C. AINSWORTH, 
Colonel, U. 8. Army, Chief Record and Pension Office. 


Hon. Joun C, Hovx, M.C.. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., June 17, 1893. 


Dear Sie: I respectfully ask the following . ae and urge that you kindly 
answer them at the very earliest date practicable: 

First. What constitutes an honorable discharge, and who is authorized to sign 
it, from the military service of the United States of a soldier who served between 
April 12, 1861, and April 9, 1865, in the war for the suppression of the rebellion! 

Second. What constitutes an honorable discharge from the United States mil- 
itary service ofa soldier who served in the above war between April 9, 1865, and 
the date on which the war was declared at an end? 

Third. If an honorable discharge had been issued to a soldier dated November 
80, 1864, or July 4, 1865, or August 4, 1865, or on any other date prior to the time 
the war was declared to be at an end, would not there be a record of it in the War 
Department, especially if the soldier was discharged from the service in either of 
the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, or the District of Columbia! 

Fourth. An unofficial memorandum on file in the office of the Adjutant-General 
“indicates that Henry R. Gibson was employed as a clerk by Captain Bilyeu, acting 
commissary of subsistence from March 28, 1863, to July 2, 1865, at $65, $75, ont 
$90 per month.” The records of the Third Auditor's office show that Capt. A. P. 
Bilyeu, acting commissary of subsistence, ‘paid Henry R. Gibson for service in 
the subsistence department as assistant clerk from March 28 to 31, 1863, at $50 
per month; asclerk from April 1 te June 30, 1863, at $65 per month; from July 1 
to December 31, 1863, at $75 per month; and from January 1, 1864, to July 2, 1865, 
at $90 per month, and that there is no record of his having served in any capacity 
except as designated ; also that his name is borne upon the rolls of citizens employed 
and upon separate vouchers, always appearing as an employee of the subsistence 
department.” 

letter on file in your Department, dated July 12, 1866, and signed by Henry R. 
Gibson, says that for ‘‘ two years previous to November 30, 1864, and for nine months 
pqneegeenniy " he was chief clerk to Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, commissary of subsistence 

yolunteers. 

A letter from your Department, dated November 12, 1889, and addressed to my 
father, Hon. L. 0. Houk, then Member of Congress, says that Aaron P. Bilyeu 
was a captain and commissary of the subsistence, department of valen 
teers, September 24, 1862, and that he was on duty in the defenses of Washington 
from September, 1862, to March, 1863; that he was in charge of beef cattle for the 
Army of the Potomac at Aquia Creek, Va., to May, 1863; that he was at Alex- 
andria, Va., engaged in forwarding beef cattle to the Army of the Potomac to 
August, 1863; that he was on commissary duty at Alexandria, Va., to December, 
1863; at Benedict, Md., to March, 1864; at Baltimore, Md., to September, 1864; and 
at Wilmington, Del., as commi of subsistence of the district of Delaware to 
July 2, 1865, from which date his resignation was accepted, he having failed to 
pass examination, etc. 

In the History of Tennessee, published at Nashville, Tenn., July, 1887, by the 
‘‘Good-speed Publishing Company,” appears the following authorized biographical 
sketch: ‘‘ Henry R. Gibson entered the military service of the United States March 
17, 1863, on the general staff of the Army of the Potomac. en in the 
second battle of Fredericksburg, in the battles of Chancellorsville and Monocacy, 
and in the preliminary skirmishes of pe ing 2 He was honorably discharged 
from the service August 4, 1865." Will you be kind enough to advise me as to the 
exact date or dates on which the above battles were fought, and whether the com- 
mnissary clerks under Captain Bilyen ‘partici ted"’ in them as soldiers, and 
whether Henry R. Gibson “ participated" in either or any of these battles; and, if 
so, in what way? If the location of tho commissary clerks and Henry R. Gibson, 
who served under Captain Bilyeu, was such as to render itim ible for them or 
either of them to be present at and participate in either of theabove battles, please 
so state. What was the ‘General staff of the Arm; of the Potomac,” and was 
Henry R. Gibson a member or it on March 17, 1863, or on any other date? 

By investigating and develo the truth of this matter and answering my let- 
ter fully in detail, you will no the interests of the true soldier or of the 
Government, and by so doing you can not inflict injustice upon Henry R. Gibson. 
Please Fe me an early answer. 

Could Henry R. Gibson have received an honorable discharge from the military 
service of the United States August 4, 1865, “‘he never having been regularly in 
the United States service,” according to his own language? 

Yours, traly, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. 0. 

Hon. DANIEL LAMONT. 

Secretary of War, ‘Washington, D. 0. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, June 28, 1893. 


Sir: In reply to your letter of the 17th instant, I beg to inform you as follows: 


1. As to what constitutes an honorable discharge from the military service of 
the United States of a soldier who served during the war of the rebellion, it is 
understood by this Department that such a discharge consists in a separation from 
the service while in a status of honor, by competent authority, and in honorable 
terms. 

The law in regard to discharges from the military service during the late war 
is found in the then eleventh article of war, which reads as follows: 

‘“‘ After a noncommissioned officer or soldier shall have been duly enlisted and 
sworn, he shall not be dismissed the service without « discharge in writing; and 
no Sonor granted tc him shall be suflicient which is not signed by a field 
officer of the regiment to which he belongs, or commanding officer, where no field 
officer of the regiment is present; and no discharge shall be given to a noncom- 
missioned officer or soldier before his term of service has expired, but by order 
of the President, the Secretary of War, the commanding officer of a department, 
or the sentence of a general court-martial; nor shall a commissioned officer be dis- 
charged the service but by order of the President of the United States, or by 
sentence of a general court-martial.” 

FemeGege 5 3, Army Regulations of 1861, repeated in the regulations of 1863, 
reads: 

‘‘No enlisted man shall be discharged before the expiration of his term of 
enlistment without authority of the War Department, except by sentence of a 
general court-martial, or by the commander of the Department; or of an army on 
the field; on certificate of disability, or on application of the soldier after twenty 
years’ service.” 

The right to discharge soldiers on account of physical disability was in some 
instances during the war exercised by local commanders by authority of the 
Secretary of War; and medical inspectors of the Army were autliorized by law 
and the orders of the War Department to discharge disabled men, but the right 
of discharge on account of physical disability was generally exercised by depart- 
ment or army commanders. ‘The mere certificates of discharge were, however, 
usually given by subordinate officers. 

2. When a soldier was discharged the service during the war of the rebellion a 
record of the fact was made and the fact of discharge should appear on the 
soldier's service record of this Department. 

3. The military operations including the battle of Fredericksburg, Va., date 
from December 11 to 15, 1862; the battle of Chancellorsville from May 1 to 
5, 1863; and the battle of Gettysburg from July 1 to 3, 1863. The battle of the 
Monocacy was fought July 9, 1864. 

No record or other evidence has been found on file in this Department that 
Henry R. Gibson, or any other clerk or clerks serving under Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, 
assistant commissary of subsistence, participated in any capacity in either of 
these engagements. 

The expression ‘“‘General staff of the Army of the Potomac” is not understood 
by this Department, but upon an examination of the official returns of that army 
the name Henry R. Gibson has not been found. There returns do not include 
the names of enlisted men, but it will be observed from former correspondence 
that Mr. Gibson stated in a letter to this Department, dated July 12, 1866, that he 
had ‘‘never * * been regularly in the United States service during the war,” 
either as an officer or an enlisted man, claiming service only as a civilian clerk in 
the Subsistence Department of the Army. 

L. A. GRANT, 


Very respectfully, 
Assistant Secretary of War. 
Hon. Jno. C. Hour, M. C., 
Knoaviile, Tenn. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., June 29, 1893. 


Dear Sm: There is a Henry R. Gibson who was enlisted August 5, 1863, in the 
Federal Army at Woodstock, Vt.,in Company C, Third Vermont Volunteers, to 
serve three years, and was mustered out of the service with his company July 11, 
1865, at Halls Hill, Va. He was born at Chester, Vt. The above facts are 
shown by the records of the War Department. Idesire to secure a full statement of 
this man’s history and military record as it is found on file in your Department. 
This man’s full military history is desired not forthe purpose of prosecuting any 
claim in any way, shape, form, or fashion, directly or indirectly, against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. I desire the full record of this man soas to be 
able to be able to show that another Henry R. Gibson is not the Henry R. Gibson 
above referred to. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN C. HOUK, M. 0. 

The Hon. SECRETARY or WAR, 

Washington, D. O. 


(One inclosure.) 
Subject: Military service. [368833.] 
WAR DEPARTMENT, RECORD AND PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington Oity, July 3, 1898. 


Sir: In compliance with your request of the 29th instant, received to-day, Iam 
directed by the Secretary of War to transmit herewith a full statement of the 
military service of Henry R. Gibson, late of Company C, Third Vermont Velun- 


teers. 
Very respectfully, F. C. AINSWORTH, 
Colonel U. 8. Army, Chief Record and Pension Office. 
Hon. Joun C. Houk, M. C., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


R. and P., 368833. Military record of Henry R. Gibson, late of Company C, 
Third Vermont Volunteers. 

The records show that Henry R. Gibson, private, Company C, Third Vermont 
Infantry, was enlisted and mustered in August 5, 1863, at Woodstock, Vt., to 
serve three years, as a substitute for Charles O. Sargeant, of Chester, Vt.; was 
promoted to be corporal October 17, 1864, and to be sergeant June 29, 1865. He 
was mustered out with the company July 11, 1865, at Halls Hill, Va. 

ore the entire period of his service he is reported preséat on the muster 
rolls of the company. 

His personal description is as follows: Born, Vermont; age, 88 years; occupa- 
tion, farmer; eyes, blue; hair, black; ———— dark ; alee 5 feet 8} inches. 

Official statement respectfully furnished for the information of the Hon. JoHnN 
C. Houx, M. C. 

By authority of the Secretary of War: : 
Cotonet, U.S. Army, Ohef of Offtce 

nel, U. S. Army, i . 
RECORD AND PENSION OFFICE, 
‘War Department, July 3, 1893. 


War DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
Washington, July 18, 1893. 


My Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your note of the 14th instant. 
By this time you have doubtless received back your letter to the Secretary of 
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War, asking for a further examination of records in the case of Henry R. Gibson, 
with reports from this office and the Record and Pension Office, returned to you 
the 14th instant from Secretary's oflice. 

It seems certain that no papers other than those of which you have copies have 
ever been placed on file asking for his appointment and cap and comm of 
subsistence, but even if such papers been found, the fact would remain 
he was a clerk and not a commissioned officer during the war. 

Very truly, yours, 
H. A. KOHR, 


Expert 22 years in Adjutant- General's Office. 


Rie aed ial a 


Hon. Joun C. Hovx, 
Knozviile, Tenn. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 7, 1893. 
Dear Sir: The Adjutant-General on November 12, 1889, in response to an in- 
quiry made by Hon. L. C. Houk, then member of Congress, made the following 
return to the Secretary of War: 
** Respectfully returned to the Secretary of War inclosing a statement of the 
4 military resent of Capt. A. P. Bilyenu, Comeninners subsistence, volunteers, 
i. and a copy of the recommendation from Hon. R. E. Fenton, in behalf of Mr. 
é Gibson, dated December 14, 1864, and of a letter from Mr. Gibson of July 12, 
1866, in reference to his application for appointment as captain and com- 
missary of subsistence, volunteers. These last two are the only a ae found on 
file or of record in this office respecting Mr. Gibson's ————_ ‘or appointment 
ascaptain. ‘There is no record of the an of the ap ication and recommenda- 
d tions Mr. Gibson refers to in his letter of July 12, , as having been made 
| in 1864. As to Mr. Gibson's service under the Government an unofficial memo- 
randum on file indicates that he was employed by Captain Bilyeu from March 
i 28, 1863, to July 2, 1865, at $65, $75, and $90 per month. The official record of 
: his service would probably be found in the Third Auditor’s Office.” 

My father received the statement of the military record of Captain Bilyeu and a 
copy of the recommendations from Mr. Fenton and a copy of Mr. Gibson's letter 
above referred to. 

It has been nearly four years since these documents were discovered and copies 
of them supplied to my father, and I desire to urge that you direct the adjutant- 
general to again thoroughly investigate the records of his office and furnish me 
with a certified copy of any other recommendation, statement, document, or letter 

s bee may be found on file in connection with the military record of Henry R. 
4 bson. 
fa Mr. Gibson, in the beginning of his letter to Secretary Stanton, used this 
i language: ‘On the 30th of November, 1864, I a pplied for a commission as captain 
a and commissary of subsistence volunteers, application being indorsed by 
= Captain Bilyeu, commiss of subsistence volunteers, chief commissary for the 
district of Delaware and Eastern Shore of M land, by Col. S. M. Bowman, 
commanding said district, by Lieut. Col. Jos. G. Crane, chief commissary of sub- 
“ sistance volunteers, rn Army Corps, by Lieut. Col. S. C. Benham, chief com- 
5 missary, De ment of Arkansas, and Seventh Army Corps, and by Brig. Gen. 
@ Henry G. Thomas, United States volunteers, and was forwarded to you by Gov- 
a ernor Fenton, of New York.” 
4 + Henry R. Gibson, in June last, told, with emphasis, one of the leading and 
: reliable men of this city, so the latter tells me, that he, Gibson, had some kind of 
a acommission from Secretary Stanton. In June last Henry R. Gibson also told 
i another very prominent citizen of east Tennessee, equally as reliable as the 
former gentleman to whom I have referred, that he had some kind of an honor- 
ae able discharge from Col. S. M. Bowman. 

Now I dislike very much to bother your oes. » farther about this matter, 
but I find it necessary to write this letter, and if you will kindly have it promptly 
answered I will drop the case so far as calling upon your Department for infor- 
mation, etc. 

Yours, truly, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. OC. 
Hon. DANIEL LAMONT, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. O. 


(First indorsement.] 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, July 12, 1893. 

Respectfully returned to the Secretary of War with the information that 
another thorough search of the records of this office has been made, and that no 
recard has been found of any application or recommendation for the appointment 
of Henry R. Gibson as we Ay a and ane of subsistence, other than those 
of which copies are already in the possession of Hon. Mr. Houk. 

Possibly some trace of the application claimed to have been made November 
30, 1864, may be found on the records of discontinued commands on file in the 
Record and Pension Office. 

R. WILLIAMS, 


Adjutant- General. 


[Second indorsemnt.] 
RECORD AND PENSION OFFICE, July 13, 1893. 


Respectfully returned to the Secretary of War with the information that none 
of the — within referred to in the case of Henry R. Gibson has been found 


on file in this office. 
F.C. AINSWORTH, 
Colonel, U. 8S. Army, Chief of Office. 


{Third indorsement.] 
Wark DEPARTMENT, July 14, 1893. 
Lae ewe | returned to Hon. John C. Houk, M. C., Knoxville, Tenn., inviting 
attention to the preceding reports of the Adjutant-General and the Chief of the 
a Ns Pension Office, showing no record found of the papers within re- 
erred to. 


An examination of the seetetion book in the office of the Secretary of \\ 
from 1863 to date fails to disclose a record of the papers. 
L. A. GRANT, 


Acting Secretary of War. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O., August 21, 1893. 

Dear Sm: There are on file in the office of the Adjutant-General two letters, 
written and signed by Henry R. Gibson—one dated January, 1866, and the other 
dated July 12, 1866, both after the war had closed. 

Henry R. Gibson claims to have been a Federal soldier during the rebellion and 
to hold what he claims to be an honorable discharge and a commission as an offi- 
cer, etc., but which seem to be either irregular and without authority or forged. 


| Ma Post of 
| wat eae dischar; 


i 
ee before the court of. inqui 
ieute: 
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The two letters above referred to show beyond all doubt that he was never a 
soldier in any capacity at any time during the rebellion. ; 

I havestated to my constituents publicly that these letters exist on file in the 
War Department. I am informed and believe Henry R. Gibson denies that he 
wrote either of them, and ists in claiming to have an honorable discharge and 
commissions as an officer, ut refuses to reveal to the public the contents of his 
documents, which he has made the local Grand Army post believe to be regular in 
every respect. I have a certified —= the letter of July 12, 1866, but 1 desire 
you toorder that I be allowed to photograph each of these letters and thus be 
enabled to verify these records of your Department, the genuineness of which has 





been questioned by the person ee em, and prevent what has the appear- 
anep of being an effort to perpetrate a fraud from being successful at some future 
ime. 


T also ask that the photograph when made be certified by the Department. 
tics in no de 


Poli- 
whatever enter into this matter, both Henry R. Gibson and 
myself being Republicans of the strictest type. Of course I will bear the expense 
of the photographing. ‘ . 
am, sir, obedient servan 
aye JNO. C. HOUK, M. CO. 
Hon. DANIEL S. LAMONT, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 
Letter presented in person and permission was verbally given and photograph 
6. 


Hovuss OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O., September 28, 18938. 

DeaR Sir: Henry R. Gibson enlisted in the military service of the United 
States, as he claims, on March 17, 1863, as a lieutenant on General Hooker's staff 
(or as a lieutenant on the general staff of the Army of the Potomac), and served 
two years and four months, and was honorably discharged or mustered out, by 
reason of the close of the war, as a soldier or lieutenant and brevet captain, 
August 4, 1865, his honorable discharge or muster out having been signed by 
Col. 8. M. Bowman, late of the Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, and at one 
time in command of the Department of Delaware. 

It seems when Mr. Gibson was placed on the staff of Gen. Joe Hooker, or on 
the general staffof the Army of the Potomac, as he claims, the authorities, instead 
of giving him a lar commission, gave him only an original memorandum 
nem, which it appears he has lost or is unable to produce. 

t also appears that Mr. Gibson has lost or is unable to produce his honorable 
discharge or muster out. 

In view of the above facts I, therefore, most respectfully request and urge— 

First. That you cause to be issued to the said Gibson a duplicate copy, certi- 
fied, of the commission, or original memorandum appointment, which he claims 
he received when he became a lieutenant on Hooker's staff, on March 18, 1863. 

Second. That you cause to be issued to the said Gibson a duplicate copy, certi- 
fied, of the honorable discharge or muster out as a lieutenant and brevet captain, 
which he claims to have received on August 4, 1865. 

Third. That if there is no record in your Depsrtment of the commission or 
appointment and» of the honorable discharge or muster out, you inform me 
whether under the law said Gibson will be allowed to establish his claims before 
yeas Sens, and if so, advise me what would be competent evidence. 

Fo . Thatif there is no record you advise me whether your Department 
will pass upon the genuineness or legality of the commission or appointment and 
of ror smeenmas discharge or muster out should they be hereafter found and pre- 
sented. 

Please give me an early and full reply. 

Very respectfully, 


Hon. DANTEL S. LAMONT, 
Secretary of War. 


JNO. C. HOUK, Jf. @. 


Subject: Case of Henry R. Gibson. [374205.] 
RECORD AND PENSION OrFice, WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, September 30, 1893. 

Sim: In reply to your letter of the 28th instant, received yesterday, requesting 
certain information relative to the case of Henry R. Gibson, who claims to haye 
been a lieutenant on the staff of General Hooker (or on the general staff of the 
Army of the [Potomac) during the late war, I am directed by the Secretary of 
War to inform you that no record has been found of the commission or original 
memorandum appointment which Mr.Gibson claims that he received when he 
became a lieutenant on General Hooker’s staff on March 17, 1863, nor of the honor- 
able discharge or muster out as a lieutenant and brevet captain which he claims 
to havereceived on August 4, 1865, and that, in the absence of any record of appoint- 
ment, service and discharge, there is no provision of law under which he can 
establish his claim before this De ent. 

I am also directed to aoa any question we to the status of his appoint- 
ment and discharge will be duly considered when those papers shall have been 
—_ to this 3 rtment. 

ery res 
ee F.C. AINSWORTH, 
Colonel, U.S. Army, Chief Record and Pension O fice. 
Hon. Jonn C. Hovx, 
House of Representatives. 
The above means the War Department will pass upon Gibson's papers if ho 
will present them. ] 


PP aie was written before it was learned that he presented an alleged copy of an 
eged commission instead of presenting the original. } 


KNOXVILLE, TEenN., December 6, 1893. 


Dear Simm: A few days ago the commander in chief, J. G. B. Adams, of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, directed Frank Seaman, the department commander 
of the Tennessee Grand Army of the pee. to appoint a court of inquiry to 
look into the a record of Henry R. Gibson who, in his application to the Ed 

city, stated that he was a lieutenant on Hooker's staff and 
as a captain and commissary of subsistence, and into 
for mem hip in the Grand Army of the Republic Mr. Gibson 
an alleged memorandum commission as a 
mant on Hooker's staff, which alleged commission was in Mr. Gibson's own 
handwriting. He also uced what he claimed to be a muster out sigued by 
Col. S. M. Bowman, and dated in August, 1865. When his attention was calied to 
the fact that Colonel Bowman left the military service three months before 
August, he stated on the witness stand that Colonel Bowman gave him the mus- 
ter out with the date left blank and authorized him to fill in the date, which he, 
Gibson, did. There are evidences on the face of this alleged muster out of eras- 
ures. 
Referring again to the alleged commission I will state that Mr. Gibson said on 
the witness stand before the court, that General Hooker never saw the commission, 
ete. An effort was made to persuade Mr. Gibson to send these original papers to 
the commander in chief, in order that he might submit them to the War Depart- 


his eligibilit; 





ate on es ge 











ment, but Mr. Gibson would consent oniy that copies of these original papers 
should be sent to the Commander in Chief. If either the eriginal or copies of the 
same are referred to your office I hope you will give them a close and most thor 
ough scrutiny. I wouldrespectfully suggest that in caseonly copiesare submitted 
tothe War Department that the Department request Mr. Gibson, through the 
commander in chief of the Grand Army of the Republic to submit his original 
papers. In the light of all the evidence which I have in my possession, and most 
of which is in the possession of the War Department, these papers must neces- 
sarily be either illegal, fraudulent, or ferged. All I ask is a thorough investiga- 
tion and the development of the truth. If there is any way to do it, Mr. Gibson 
should be forced to turn his orginal papers into the War Department. 


Very respectfully, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. O. 
Hon. Dante. S. Lamont, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 


[Same letter sent to Adjutant-General Ainsworth.] 
GIBSON ONLY A COMMISSARY CLERK. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., June 23, 1893. 

Dear Sir: Please be kind enough to answer the following questions at as early 
a date as practicable: 

First. Was Henry R. Gibson a captain and commissary of subsistence at any 
time during the late war of the rebellion? 
. Soe. ‘Were not all captains and commissaries of subsistence required to give 

pond ? 

Third. If Henry R. Gibson was a captain and commissary of subsistence, did 
he ever file a bond; and if so, who were his bondsmen? 

Fourth. Were not all commissary officers during the late war of the rebellion 
required to give bond; and if so, did Henry R. Gibson ever file abond as an oflicer 
of the subsistence department; and if he did, who were his bondsmen? 

Fifth. Were the chief clerks and assistant clerks under Capt. A. B. Bilyeu, 
acting commissary of subsistence, during the late war of the rebellion, in Dela- 
ware and Maryland, required to give bond. If so, did Henry R. Gibson dle a bond 
as either chief clerk or assistant clerk; and if 80, who were on his bond? 

This is an important letter, and I hope you will give it immediate consideration 
and attention; and if it ought to be referred to another official for answer, please 
vefer it to the proper place and request early action. 

Yours, truly, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. O. 

Stamped: ‘‘ Third Auditor's office, June 27, 1893. Mail room.” 

othe THmrp AUDITOR OF THE UNITED States TREASURY, 

ashington, D. O. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFfFice oF THE THIRD AUDITOR, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1893. 

Sim: In reply to your in uiry of the 23d instant returned herewith, I have the 
honor to state that Henry R. Gibson was not at any time a captain and commis- 
sary of subsistence during the late war of the rebellion. 

Captains and commi es of subsistence were required to give official bond. 

Henry R. Gibson has no official bond in the files of the Treasury Department 
as a captain and commissary of subsistence daring the war of the rebellion. 

Henry R. Gibson has no bond on file in the Treasury De t as an employee 
of the subsistence department. Neither the law nor Army Regulations required 
civilian employ ces of the Army to give bond. If Captain Bilyeu or any other offli- 
cer required their ngs to give bond it was a requirement of their own, and 
no report was made of the fact to the accounting officers. 

I find that Henry R. Gibson was an “ assistant clerk "’ in the office of Capt. A. P. 
Bilyeu, commissary of subsistence, from March 28 to 31, 1863, at $50 per month; 
was a “clerk” from April 1 to June 30, 1863, at $65 per month; and from July 1 to 
October 31, 1863, at $75 per month, and from January 1, 1864, to July 2, 1865, he was 
the principal or chief clerk of Captain Bilyeu, at $90 per month. 


Respectfully yours, 
ea . G. W. SANDERLIN, 
Acting Auditor. 


Hon. Jonn C. Hovux, M. C., 
noxville, Tenn. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 7, 1893. 
Dear Ste: Henry R. Gibson served as a nein clerk under y= A. P: 
Bilyeu, commissary of subsistence, volunteers, from March 28, 1863, to August 4, 
1865. Is there any evidence in your office that Captain Bilyeu required Henry R. 
Gibson and other commissary clerks to give him a bond for the faithful perform- 
ance of their duties, ete.? If Henry R. Gibson was required to give a bond, please 


state who were his bondsmen. 
Yours, truly, JNO. C. HOUK, M. O. 
To the Honorcble Tarrp AUDITOR, 


Washington, D. CO. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE THIRD AUDITOR, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1898. 
Sm: Replying to your letter of July 7, 1893, herewith returned, you are informed 
that an examination of the accounts of Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, assistant commissary 
of subsistence, for the years 1863 to 1866, on file in this o fail to disclose any 
evidence whatever relative te any bond having been a by this officer from 
Heury R. Gibson, or any other clerk for the faithful performance of their duties. 


Respectfully, yours, 
SAMUEL BLACKWELL, Auditor. 


Zz. B.D. 
Hon. Joun C. Hour, M. C. 
Knoaville, Tenn. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 12, 1893. 

Dean Sm: On December 11, 1889, you stated in a letter to my father that the 
money accounts of Capt. A. P. Bilyeu on file in r office show him to have paid 
Henry R. Gibson for service in the subsistence ——— as assistant clerk from 
March 28 to 31, 1863, at $50 per wenth; as clerk April 1 to June 30, 1863, at 
$65 et month; fromJuly 1 to December 31, 1863, at $75 per month, and from Janu. 
ary 1, 1864, to July 2, 1865, at $90 per month. In the same letter you also state 
there is no record of his having served in any capacity as designated, and 
that his name is borne upon rolis of ci s em and upon separate 
vouchers, always appearing as an em of the su department, 

On November 12, 1889, the Adjutan in giving the m 
Aaron P. Bilyeu stated that he was seuetetes captain and seerenrers of ob. 
sistence of volunteers, ‘ ber 24, ; that he was on duty in the of 
Ww from September, 1862, to March, 1863; in 
Army of the Potomac at Aquia Creek, Va., to May, ; at Alexandria, Va., 
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engaged in forwarding beef cattle to the Army of the Potomac to August, 1863; 
on commissary duty at Alexandria, Va., to December, 1863; at Benedict, Md., to 
March, 1864; at Baltimore, Md.. to September, 1864; at Wilmington, Del., as com- 
missary of subsistence of the District of Delaware to July 2, 1865, from which 
date his resignation was accepted, he having failed to pass an examination before 
a board convened for the examination of officers of the subsistence department, 
under the act of Congress yt Ne June 25, 1864, which directed the Seckenas 
of oflicers of the supply and disbursing departments who failed to pass such 
examination. On January 28, 1893, the Acting Secretary of War suid that the 
military operations, including the battle of Fredericksburg, Va., dated from 
December 11 to 15, 1862; the battle of Chancellorsville from May 1 to 5, 1863, and 
the battle of Gettysburg from July 1 to 3, 1863, and that the battle of the Monoc- 
acy was fought July 9, 1864. 

‘here seems to be no doubt whatever that Henry R. Gibson was a commissary 
clerk under Captain A. P. Bilyeu from March 28, 1863, to August 4, 1865, or 2 years 
3 months and 4 days. Gibson, in a letter he wrote to the War Department July 
12, 1866, stated that he was acommissary clerk under Captain Bilyeu2 years and 9 
months. I desire to ask the following questions and to request that you answer 
them at the earliest date practicable after a thorough investigation : 

First. Can your office show bythe old books kept by Captain Bilyeu that Henry 
R. Gibson made or did not make entries in his own handwriting upon the same 
on either or all of the days upon which the above battles were fought! 

Second. If you are notin possession of the old books ased by Captain Bilyeu, 
have you any record, report, or documentary evidence that Henry R. Gibson was 
or was not present at his ost of duty as a commissary clerk under Capt. A. P. 
Bilyeu on either or all of the days on which the above battles were fonght! 

Third, Is there any evidence of any character which shows that an actual bat- 
tle took place at either of the points at which Capt. A. P. Bilyeu was stationed, 
according to his military record furnished by the Adjutant-General, during the 
time he was stationed at those points? 

Please give me the benefit of any and all additional information you can 
furnish concerning the record of Henry R. Gibson as a commissary clerk, or as a 
commissary officer, or as any other kind of an officer of the Federal Army, and 
inform me whether there is any evidence on file in your office that the Secretary 
of War or any other official issued to Henry R. Gibson a commission as a commis- 
sary officer after July 12, 1866. 

I have secured all the information it seems possible for me to obtain from each 
and every branch of the War Department. This is an important matter, and T 
hope you will be kind enough to direct that it be thoroughly investigated and 
promptly answered. 

Yeurs, truly, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. 0. 

The TuirD AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY, 

Washington, D. C. 


Stamped: “Third Auditor's Office, July 15,1893. Mail Room.” 


W. 8. 5. (L. B. 8.) 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE THIRD AUDITOR, 
Washington, D. C., July 20, 1893. 

Sim: Replying to your letter of July 12, 1893, herewith returned, I have to 
inform you that there are no books of record kept by Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, acting 
commissary of subsistence on file in this office. That officer rendered money ac- 
counts and provision returns for the period from March 1, 1863, to July, 1865, and 
they are the only records on file in this office pertaining to his transactions in the 
subsistence department. A thorough examination of these papers fails to disclose 
any evidence whatever as to his having been engaged in any of the battles men- 
tioned. ‘The returns are the only authority by which this office can determine 
where this officer was stationed, and are dated as follows: 

Aquia Creek, Va., from March to June, 1863. 

Washington, D. C., in July, 1863. 

Brookville, Md., in August, 1863. 

Alexandria, Va., from September to December, 1863. 

Camp Stanton, Benedict, Md., January and February, 1864. 

Camp Birney, Baltimore, Md., March to August, 1864. 

Wilmington, Del., from September, 1864, to July, 1865. 

Henry K. Gibson was employed as a clerk by Captain Bilyeu during this period, 
but there is no evidence, documentary or otherwise, on file with the Captain's 
papers to indicate whether or not the said Gibson was present continuously. All 
monthly reports, etc., “Pl ar to be regular, and a majority of the papers being in 
his handwriting, it weuld seem to indicate that he was present and on duty with 
Captain Bilyeu at the ditferent stations on the days which said battles were fought. 

‘he records of this office do not show that Henry R. Gibson has rendered any 
accounts as an officer in the subsistence, quatermaster, or engineer's department. 


Respectfully, yours, 
SAMUEL BLACKWELL, Auditor. 


Hon. Jonn C. Hovux, M. C., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. 0., August 21, 1893. 

DeaR Sir: Herewith I hand you the affidavit which you state is necessary under 
the law in order to secure en copies of certain vouchers and pay rolls 
of your Bureau upon which Henry R. Gibson was paid for services rendered as a 
civilian employee under Captain A. P. Bilyeu, acting commissary of subsistence, 
from March, 1 to July, 1865. 

In addition to the certified photographs I ask that you furnish me written copies 
of all vouchers for payments to Henry R. Gibson by Captain Bilyeu, and a state- 
ment in detail of the monthly pa made to Henry R. Gibson as a civilian 
employee in the commissary from the beginning of his service to the end, and 
advise me in whose handwrite each of the monthly vouchersand pay rolls upon 
which he was paid were written. 

Also please inform me whether Henry R. Gibson was subject to dismissal as a 
commissary clerk at time by and at the will of Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, under whom 
he was cler and w! er Henry R. Gibson as a member of the staff of any 
officer of the United States Army was ever detailed for duty as a clerk under 
Capt. A. P.Bilyeu from March, 1863, to July or August, 1865. Also please advise 
- - the money paid Henry R. Gibson monthly was exclusively for services as a 

erk. 
By giving me se and specific reply you will greatly oblige me. 
am, very y, yours, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. O. 


Hon, Tamrp Avuprror, Unirep States TREASURY. 
. Washington, D. 0. 


District or COLUMBIA, City of Washington: 
On this 2istday of August, 1893, personally appeared before me JOHN C. HovE, 
as follows: 


who makes oa‘ 
That he is a member of from the second district of 


Congress Tennessee, and 
lives at Knaxville, in that State; that he desires a photograph of the first and 


“womty 
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last voucher and of the first and last pay roll on file in the office of the Third 
Audi@or of the Treasury upon which Henry R. Gibson was paid for services 
rendered as a commissary clerk under Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, acting commissary 
of subsistence, between March, 1863, and July, 1865; that he desires said 

hotograph to use in establishing the fact that Henry R. Gibson wrote a 
etter to the Secretary of War, under date of July 12, 1866, which is now on file 
in the War Department and which Henry R. Gibson, I am informed by reliable 
and responsible persons, denies that he wrote; that I am reliably informed 
Henry R. Gibson does not deny his handwrite now on file in the Third Auditor's 
office; that by establishing the genuineness of the War De ent letter it is 
probable that the perpetration of a fraud against the Department can be pre- 
vented; that afliant Knows of no other way he can secure a or of Henry 
R. Gibson’s handwrite, which he acknowledges as his own, during the late rebel- 
lion, or the year following the war, except by the aid of the honorable Third 
Auditor; that said photograph is not desired for any other purpose except as 
stated and to show that Woe R. Gibson was a commissary clerk or civilian 
employee under Capt. A. P. Bilyeu between March, 1863, to July, 1865. 

JOHN C. HOUK. 
(Signed and sworn to beforo a notary.) 


J.C. B. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE THIRD AUDITOR, 
Washington, D. C., August 25, 1898. 

Sir: It affords me pleasure to hand you herewith an abstract of payments 
made by A. P. Bilyeu, late captain and commissary of subsistence, volunteers, to 
Henry R. Gibson for services rendered as clerk in his office, during the period 
from March 28, 1863, to July 2, 1865, inclusive; also copies of the vouchers on 
which the respective ——_ were made. 

Four of the copies of vouchers are photographs. 


Respectfully, yours, 
SAMUEL BLACKWELL, Auditor. 


Hon. J. C. Hour, 
House of Representatives, City. 


J.C. B. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE THIRD AUDITOR, 
Washington, D. O., August 26, 1893. 

Sir: Referring to your letter of the 2ist instant, I find that in my letter yester- 
eo 5 did not reply to all your inquiries; I therefore add the following to that 
reply, Viz: 

Consens clerks during the war of the rebellion were subject to dismissal 
at any time by and at the will of the officer in whose employ they were. The 
papers on file in this office do not show that Henry R. Gibson, clerk in the office 
of A. P. Bilyeu, captain and commissary of subsistence, volunteers, was a mem- 
ber of the staff of any officer during said war; and I will add I have no knowl- 
edge of any staff officer having been detailed as a clerk in a captain's office. 

All payments made by Captain Bilyeu to Mr. Gibson were for services rendered 
as a clerk in his office. 

Respectfully, yours, 


Mr. J. C. Hovr, 
House of Representatives, City. 


SAMUEL BLACKWELL, Auditor. 


Hovust oF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., September 1, 1893. 

Dear Sir: You have in your office the twenty-seven original vouchers upon 
which Henry R. Gibson was paid for services as a civilian employee in the com- 
missary, under Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, commissary of subsistence, United States 
Volunteers, between March, 1863, and July, 1865, both inelusive. 

Please inform me in whose handwrite each and every one of these vouchers is 
filled out. An immediate answer will be appreciated. 

I would also respectfully ask whether there is any kind of evidence on file in 
your office that Capt. A. P. Bilyeu was a drunken, jealous, quarrelsome, or 
unworthy official, 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. @. 


Honorable Tarp Avupiror, Unrrep STATES TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C. 
J. C. B. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE THIRD AUDITOR, 
Washington, D. O., September 1, 1893. 
Sir: In reply to your request of even date for information in whose handwriting 
the twenty-seven vouchers in the accounts of A. P. a u, captain and commis- 
sary of subsistence, volunteers, for payments to Henry R. Gibson, for services as a 
clerk in his office from March 28, 1863, to July 2, 1865, are filled out, 1 have to state 
that the vonchers referred to are made out in the handwriting of Henry R. Gibson, 
excepting vouchers 4, first quarter, 1863; 4, July, 1863; and 1, April, 1864, respec- 
tively; which are in the handwriting of G. W. Bilyeu, a clerk in the same oilice. 
In reply to your inquiry whether there is any evidence on file in this office 
showing that Capt. A. P. Bilyeu was a “drunken, jealous, quarrelsome or 
unworthy official,” I have to state, this office has no evidence in its files tending 
to show anything derogatory to the character of Captain Bilyeu, as an officer of 
the Army or as a citizen. 
Respectfully, yours, 
SAMUEL BLACKWELL, Auditor. 


Hon. Jno. C. Hour, 
House of Representatives, City. 


Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O0., September 26, 1893. 


Dear Sir: Henry R. Gibson claims to have been a soldier or officer in the Fed- 
eral Army from March, 1863, to August, 1865. The records of the War Department 
show that he was never either a soldier or officer at any time during the rebellion. 
The records of the Third Auditor's Office show that he was acommissary clerk from 
March, 1863, to July, 1865. Mr. Gibson persists in claiming, however, that he was 
in the Army, in some capacity between the dates mentioned, but the only specific 
statement or claim as to the character of hisservice is that he entered the military 
service of the United States in March, 1863 (the 17th), as a lieutenant on General 
Hooker’s staff, and that he was honcrably discharged or mustered out as a lieu- 
tenant and brevet captain August 4, 1865. The only States he could pouty 
have enlisted from are Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsylvania. I have searche 
every branch of the War Department, and every branch of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, except yours, which might have a record of this man's alleged bat 
i have aever m able to find anything te indicate that he was either a er 


or officer. I write this letter to ask whether the records of your office show that he 
was ever paid any bounty or pay of any kind for services as a soldier! 


I am, very respectfully, vee 6 wae we 


Honorable SEconp AvUprroR OF THE TREASURY, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, SECOND AUDITOR'S OFPICE, 

Washington, D. C., September 27, 1895. 

ee returned to the Hon. Jonn C. Hovx, House of Representatives, 
‘With reply that the records of this office do not show the receipt of any claim in 
behalf of Taeey R. Gibson. If, as stated, the records of the War Department show 
that he was never, either a soldier or officer, this office would have no jurisdiction 
in the matter. If he served as commissary clerk, it should be referred to the Hon, 

Third Auditor of the Treasury. 
T. STROBO FARROW, Auditor. 


Mr. Chairman, I now give various inquiries and answers concern- 
ing Col. S. M. Bowman, whose name Gibson has to his forged dis- 
charge. 

Colonel Bowman became paralyzed and died in St. Louis at the 
age of 71 years, about the very time Gibson slipped into the G, 
A. R. 

This leaves only two men alive mentioned in Gibson’s famous let- 
ter of July 12, 1866, as having recommended him for captain and 
commissary of subsistence, volunteers (Captain Bilyeuinan asylum, 
and General Thomas), who states that he does not remember Henry 
R. Gibson. 


(Government telegraph lines, connecting the House with all the Executive 
Departments and the Government Printing Office. For Government business 
only.) 

(Dated) August 16, 1898. 


To Hon. SECRETARY OF WAR: 


I have just received the following telegram from Knoxville, Tenn.: ‘‘ Grand 
Army whitewashed Gibson, who presented an appointment by (S. M.) Bowman 
as lieutenant on Hooker's staff. Gibson denied writing letter to the Secretary of 
War in 1866 asking for muster in and muster out.” 

Please wire me at once if Henry R. Gibson was a lieutenant on Hooker's staff, 
whether Colonel Bowman had aright to issue a commission to him as such, and 
whether his letter is still on file in the Adjutant-General’s Office, in which he asked 
for a muster in and out after the war closed, and whether he has yet been mustered 
in or out of the United States Army. 

Please answer quickly by wire. 

JNO. C. HOUK, M. C.., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 


(Government telegraph lines, connecting the House with all the Executive 
Departments and the Government Printing Office. For Government business 
only.) 

(Dated) Warm DEPARTMENT, August 17, 1893. 


Hon. Joun C. Houx, House of Representatives: 


Colonel Bowman had no authority to commission Henry R. Gibson or any one 
else in the military force of the United States; there is no official evidence that 
Henry R. Gibson was a commissioned officer in the military service of the United 
States on Hooker's staff or elsewhere, and his letter of July 12, 1866, asking for a 
commission dating back to sixty-four and to be mustered out to date sixty-tive, 


is still on file. 
- DANIEL 8S. LAMONT, 
Secretary af War. 


Wasninoton, D. C., August 19, 1893. 

Dear Str: Please answer the following questions at once by letter: First. 
Was Col. 5.M. Bowman ever at any time authorized to issue an honorable dis- 
charge from the military service of the United States to Henry R. Gibson or any 
other person as a lieutenant and brevet captain, or as captain and commissary of 
subsistence, or as any other kind of an officer? 

Second. If so, did he erer issue such a discharge to Henry R. Gibson? 

Third. Was Col. S.M. Bowman ever authorized to issue a commission of any 
kind to Henry R. Gibson? 

Fourth. If so, did he ever issue a commission of any kind to Henry R. Gibson? 

Fifth. Was Henry R. Gibson ever commissioned as a lieutenant or any other 
kind of an officer upon General Hooker's staff and assigned to duty as such under 
Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, acting commissary of subsistence ? 

Sixth. Was Henry R Gibson ever designated or commissioned as a member ot 
the staff of any United States officer! 

Seventh. Did Secretary Stanton ever issue an order honorably discharging 
Henry R. Gibson from, or mustering him in or out of, the military service, either 
as a private oroflicer? 

By giving me an early answer to each of the above questions it will save mo 
some inconvenience, as well as the Department. Please respond by mail, at the 
earliest moment practicable and oblige 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) THOMAS SETTLE, M. @. 
Hon. Dante 8. LAMONT, 

Secretary of War, Washington, D C. 


[Mr. Settle wrote this letter by request of Jonn C. Hovx.]j 


2833 D--A. C. P. 1893. 


Wak DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, Aucust 2, 189%. 

Smr: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 19th 
instant, and, by direction of the Secretary of War, to reply as follows to the seven 
questions submitted : 

1 and 2. There is nothing of record to show that Col. S. M. Bowman was ever 
authorized to discharge Henry R. Gibson from the United States service as u 
commissioned officer of any grade, or that he ever issued such a discharge. 

3 and 4. Colonel Bowman was never authorized to issue a commission of any 
kind to Mr. Gibson, and the records do not show that he ever issued any com- 
mission. 

5 and 6. The records do not show that Henry R. Gibson was ever commissioned 
as an officer on General Hooker's staff—that he served as a commissioned officer 
under Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, or that he was ever designated or commissioned as a 
member of the staff of any officer. 
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7. There is nothing to show that the Secretary of War ever issued any order 
honorably discharging Henry R. Gibson from the military service. 


Very respectfully, 
R. WILLIAMS, Adjutant-General. 
Hon. THOMAS SETTLE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Blank No. 2. 


(Government telegraph lines, connecting the House with all the Executive 
Deeinente and the Government Printing Office.—For Government business 
only.) 

(Dated) AuGust 23, 1893. 
To Hon. Dante. 8. LAMont, Secretary of War: 


Picase mail me a letter showing when Col. 8S. M. Bowman, Eighty-fourth Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers, vacated his command of the District of Delaware, and show- 
ing what other department, if any, he ever commanded, giving dates, etc. 

(Signed) THOMAS SETTLE, M. C., 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

[Mr. Settle wrote this letter by request of John C. Houk.]} 


B. J. W. 
Subject: Case of 8. M. Bowman. 


Wak DEPARTMENT, RECORD AND PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington City, August 24, 1893. 

Sim: In reply to your telegram of yesterday, in which you request to be in- 
formed when Col. 8S. M. Bowman, late of the Lighty-fourth Pennsylvenia Volun- 
teers, vacated hiscommand of the District of Delaware, and what other department 
hecommanded, if any, I am directed by the Secretary of War to inform you that the 
records show that Colonel Bowman was relieved from duty as commanding officer 
of the District of Delaware by General Order, No. 55, Headquarters Middle De- 
partment, Eighth Army Corps, March 24, 1865. 

No record has been found showing that he commanded any other department. 


Very respectfully, 
F.C. AINSWORTH, 
Colonel, U. 8S. Army, Chief Record and Pension Office. 
Hon. THOMAS SETTLE, 
House of Representatives. 


Hovse OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O., September 2; 1893. 
Dear Srr: Please give me atas early date as practicable a statement of the 
military history of Col.S.M. Bowman, late colonel of the Eighty-fourth Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers. 
Very respectfully, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. C0. 
Hon. D. 8S. Lamont, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. OC. 


Subject: Military record of Samuel M. Bowman. 


6 WAR DEPARTMENT, RECORD AND PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington City, September 5, 1893. 
Sir: In reply to your letter of the 2d ultimo, received yesterday, pegneeiing to 

be furnished with the military record of Col. 8. M. Bowman, late of the Eighty- 
fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers, I am directed by the Secretary of War to inform 

ou that the records of this office show that Samuel M. Bowman was mustered 
nto service as major Fourth Illinois Cavalry, November 22, 1861. He is reported 

resent on the rolls of the field and staff from muster in to February 28, 1862, and 
he next roll on file, dated June 30, 1862, réports him ‘Promoted to colonel of 
the Eighty-fourth Regiment of Pennsylvania Infantry, June 21, 1862." He was 
mustered out of service as major to date June 20, 1862, at Washington, D. C. 

Samuel M. Bowman was mustered in as colonel Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania 
Volunteers June 21, 1862, at Washington, D. C., to serve three years, and is re- 
ported on the field and staff rolls of that regimentas follows : June 30, 1862, ‘Absent 
on special duty; August 31, presence or absence not stated; October 31, ‘‘ Pres- 
ent,” and so repor' to February 28, 1863; special muster roll dated April 10, 
1863, ‘‘ Present,"’ with remark, ‘Commanding Second Brigade Third Corps, Army 
of the Potomac;” April 80, ‘‘Absent,"’ with same remark; June 30, ‘‘ Absent on 
military commission, Washington, D. C.;"’ and so reported to December 31, 1863: 
February 29, 1864, ‘‘Absent as chief mustering and recruiting officer colored 
troops, Md., Special Orders No. 70, War Department, February 12, 1864,"’ and so 
reported to October 31, 1864. He was mustered out of service as colonel, December 
31, 1864, on individual muster-out roll, with remark as follows: ‘‘Mustered out 
in pursuance of Special Order 324, Headquarters Second Army Corps, December 
81, 1864, authorizing the formation of the Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers 
into a battalion of four companies.” This muster out of service was suspended 
until further orders, by — from the office of the Adjutant-General of the 
Army, dated February 2, 1865. He continued in service in command of the dis- 
trict of Delaware and as chief mustering and recruiting officer for colored troops 
in the State of Maryland. Ho was relieved from duty as commanding officer of 
the district of Delaware by General Orders No. 55, March 24, 1865, Middle De = 
ment, Eighth Army Corps, and was mustered out and honorabl Se m 
the service as colonel Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania Volunteers (consolidated with 
rene Fennsylvania Volunteers) to take effect May 15, 1865, on account 
of his services being no longer required. 
5. M. Bowman, late major Fourth Illinois Cavalry, and colonel Eighty-fourth 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, was appointed brevet brigadier-general of volunteers, 
to rank from March 13, 1865, for “ gallant and meritorious services during the 
war.” 
Very respectfully, 
__ F.C. AINSWORTH, 
Colonel U. S. Army, Chief Record and Pension Office. 
Hon. Jomn C. Hovr, 


House of Representatives. 
CERTIFICATE OF PEATH. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., June 6, 1885. 


I hereby certify that Gen. Samuel M. Bowman died on June 3, 1885, ward No. 4 | 


Place of death, Sixteenth and Baltimore avenue. 
Residence, Sixteenth and Baltimore avenue. 
Civil condition, married. 

Sex, male. 

Color, white. 

Age, 71 years. 

Birthplace, United States. 

Cause of death, paralysis. 
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I treated the case from June 1, 1885, to June 3, 1885. D. E. DICKERSON, M. D., 
office, northeast corner Fifth and Delaware, 

E. Stine, undertaker, 804 Walnut street. 

Place of interment, Elmwood Cemetery. 


No. 513. 
CERTIFICATE OF DEATH. 
Filed June 6, 1885. 


I, Arthur’Chapman, clerk of the board of health of Kansas City, Mo., certify 
the within to be a correct copy of the certificate of death of Gen. Samuel M 
Bowman, as the same appears of record in my office. In testimony whereof I 
have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of the board of health of Kansas 
City aforesaid, this 12th day of October, A. D. 1893. 

[SEAL] ARTHUR CHAPMAN, 

Clerk of Board of Health. 


AFFIDAVIT OF GEORGE W. BILYEU, WHO SERVED AS A CLERK UNDER HIS FATHER IN 
THE COMMISSARY WITH MR. GIBSON. 


Mr. Chairman, I shall now read the affidavit of Mr. Gibson’s fel- 
low clerk, George W. Bilyeu, which in itself establishes, beyond 
doubt, that Mr. Gibson is a cold-blooded fraud. Mr. Bilyeu’s 
trustworthiness is vouched for by the late Hon. Charles O’Neill, 
of Philadelphia, Senator M. 8. Quay, and others. 


Gs. a is your name, age, and occupation, and how long have you been so 
emplo 

A. George W. Bilyeu; age, 52 years; occupation, a bookbinder; in Government 
service for past five years. 

Q. 2. State whether you were in the military service of the United States dur- 
ing the ae of the rebellion; and, if so,for how long and in what company and 
regimen 

. I was in yee ow d H, One hundred and twelfth Pennsylvania Volunteers 
(Second Heavy Artillery); enlisted 13th day of August, 1862; discharged 13th day 
of January, 1863, at Fort Lincoln, District of Columbia. 

2. 3. How and for what purpose did your said service terminate? 

. By Special Order, No. 19, War Department, to take position as a clerk in 
Commissary Department, under Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, commissary of subsistence, 
United States Volunteers. 

2: 4. Do you know Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, late commissary of subsisteuce? 

-I do. He is my father. 

a 5. Where and in what manner were you occupied between March, 1863, and 
July, 1865? 

A. Assistant or clerk in the commissary department under my facher. I was 
a civilian employee. 

. 6. State whether during said period you knew one Henry R. Gibson. 

. Idid. Constantly and intimately. 

. 7. When and under what circumstances did you first meet said Gibson? 

- In the month of March, 1863. He came into Captain Bilyeu’s office where I 
was employed and I was introduced to him. 

& 8. en you first saw said Gibson state what was his cpparent financial con- 
dition and describe his eagstoet peculiarities and appearance! 

A. He looked financially embarrassed. He wore no uniform and did not appear 
to be amilitaryman. He was a short, slight man, with thick black hair, and as I 
recollect he wore a mustache and goatee, and had large gray eyes, as I remember. 

Q. 9. Did Gibson come to your father seeking work, or was he detailed to assis: 
your father by the War Department or any branch thereof? By whom was he 
recommended and in what capacity was he employed by your father? 

A. He came seeking work and never mentioned anything about the detail at 
any time. He was recommended by Col. Beckwith, a great friend of my father’s. 
He was employed in the capacity of acivilian employee, and acted as a clerk. 

Q. 10. If he had ween detailed or ordered to assist your father by the War 
Department, state whether you would have known it. 

A. I would undoubtedly have known it. 

Q. 12. Did Gibson at any time during your services together ever claim to be or 
have been a Union soldier or officer? 

A. He never claimed to have been such and am surprised to hear that he ever 
claimed to have been. 

Q. 13. Did you ever see him receive his pay as a commissary clerk? If so, 
what was the amount thereof, and who paid him? 

A. Yes, Ihave. I can’tstate as te the amounts from recollection. The vouch- 
os aa will show that. He was paid by Capt. A. P. Bilyeu or by his 

rection. 

Q. 14. Please examine the photo letters and vouchers handed you and indicate 
in whose handwriting are the letters, ete., marked Exhibits B, C, D, E, and F. 

A. The March, 1863, voucher of Exhibit B is in my handwriting. The August, 
1864, voucher of Exhibit B, and July, 1865, voucher of Exhibit B, are in Henry R. 
Gibson's handwriting. The September, 1864, voucher of Exhibit C is also in 
Henry R. Gibson's ge gee The letter of January 13, 1866, Exhibit D, and 
the letter of J = 12, 1866, Exhibit E, are in H. R. Gibson’s handwriting. The 
letter of August 8, 1868, Exhibit F, supers to be his also. 

Q. 15. Is this letter of July 12, 1866 (Exhibit E) in the handwriting of the 
tt Gibson who served with you between March, 1863, and July, 1865? 

8 


°. 16. What history did said Gibson give of himself when you first met him, 
ani _ he then evir claim to have served as an officer or soldier in the Union 
arm 

sve He said he was a Southern man. He never said anything whatever about 
oa been an officer or soldier in the Union army. He claimed to be a refugee. 

2. 17. What opinion did you form as to his moral habits during said period 

. His ns habits were . He was a vain, peculiar, and distant man. 
nina te whether your father was competent and faithful in administering 

s duties. 

A. He 0 gg green He was a man of great native ability; generous and 
warm-hearted. Of great application and will power, and thoroughly understood 
and performed his duties, and had the utmost confidence in his subordinates. 

@. 19. Suppose that the Henry R. Gibson you knew in the service had used the 
following language: ‘‘I never drew a disloyal breath, or uttered a disloyal word 
or did a disloyal deed in my life,” please state whether, from your association an 
conversation with said Gibson, during the period you and he were commissary 
clerks, believed at that time, and eve now, that he was the enthusiastic 
patriot then that the above-quoted words would indicate. 

A. Inever, while with him, considered him to bea thoroughly loyalman. I kept 
my “weather eye" upon his patriotism. 

. 20. If not, relate any nent incidents to the contrary. 

. He was always evasive when the subject of the rebellion was broached. He 
always evaded any conversation with to the South. He would say, ‘Oh! 
Well, we won't discuss that question.” His aim seemed to be chiefly to draw his 


me Did you believe that while serving with said Gibson as a commissary clerk 


s 


0 you believe now, that his real sympathies were in favor of the Union an 


against the Confed: before and during the civil war? 
A. think his sympathies were with the Union. He was never offen- 
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sive in his remarks, and being a good clerk so as to merit the personal good will of 
Captain Bilyeu, he was retained as a clerk. 
22. Are you a member of the Grand Army of the Republic in good standing? 


If so, of wha st and department? 

A. Yes; of Kit Carson Post No.2, Department of the Potomac, Grand Army of 
the Republic. 

Q. 23. Have you ever seen or received any communication from one Henry R. 
Gibson, of Knoxville, Tenn., or elsewhere, since you left the commissary service? 
If so, state fully when and under what circumstances, and the substance of any 
letter or letters, if any, that you have received from him. 

A. Yes; I received a letter inquiring whether I was alive and my father was 
alive. This was about two months since (about July, 1893). He wrote to know 
whether a visit from him to my father would be agreeable and whether he (my 
father) would recall him. I answered him that my father was very old and feeble 
and would hardly recognize him. Gibson replied to my letter and said he would 
be in Washington some time and call on me. 

Q. 24. Did the said Gibson, who wrote you from Knoxville, Tenn., in any of 
his said letters assert or admit his identity with the Henry R. Gibson who served 
with you as a commissary clerk as stated? 

A. He said nothing in these letters about our associations as commissary clerks 
during the war, but the handwriting was the same, except that the lines were 
heavier in these letters. He wrote me from Kuoxville some years ago in regard 
to some papers bearing on an investment we made together while we were com- 
missary clerks. 

Q. 25. Did or did not Henry R. Gibson, while he occupied a position as commis- 
sary clerk under your father, show by word or act that he appreciated the kind- 
ness of your father in giving him employment when he was in need ? 

A. Yes; he seemed to appreciate my father’s friendship for him and to have 
highfregard for him. Captain Bilyeu always treated him as a son. 

. 26. Did your father have the authority to dispense with the services of Gib- 
son, or any of his clerks, at his own discretion? 

A. He did; most certainly. 

x Q: ¥. Is your father living? If so, how old is he? What is his condition of 
ealt 

A. My father is living at the age of 83 years, and very feeble in body and in mind. 

Q. 28. Before and after your father became captain and commissary of subsist- 
<_< - nited States Volunteers, in what occupation was he engaged, and on what 
scale 

A. He was acontractor and builder on a very extensive scale in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Q. 29. What was your father’s standing in Philadelphia as a business man, and 
socially, before and after the war, and what prominent individuals were his per- 
sonal associates and friends? 

A. My father stood very high with all financial institutions and his reputation 
was unimpeachable in our home in Philadelphia, Pa. Some of his intimate 
friends are W. W. Frazier, one of the largest sugar refiners; Henry Haines, con- 
veyancer; Thomas Robbins, ex-President Philadelphia Bank (he is dead); Hon. 
Charles O'Neill, Member of Congress; Jacob Grim—all of Philadelphia, Pa. I 
could name hundreds of others of the same standing. 

9. 30. The pay roll of September, 1864, and the pay roll of July, 1865, show that 
Sylvester Y. Kerns, clerk ; Gilbert Lowrie, herder; James Fletcher, laborer; W il- 
liam Bayard, laborer, and Henry Robinson, laborer, were employed in the com- 
missary department under your father, with yourselfand Henry R. Gibson. If 
these gentlemen are living, where do they now reside? 

A. Kerns I know to be dead. He was an old schoolmate of mine. The only 
others of our party that I know to be living are Henry R. Gibson, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., and myself. 

Q. 31. Please state the highest, lowest, and average number of persons employed 
in your father’s commissary from March, 1863, to July, 1865? 

. The highest number was when he had charge of the beef cattle, then about 
12 or 15; the lowest about 3, and the averageabout 5. The vouchers inthe Treas- 
Department will show exactly. 
"O. 32. Did yourself or Gibson. or any other clerks or employees, while serving 
with you in the commissary under your father from March, 1863, to July, 1865, 
articipate as soldiers or officers of the Federal Army in either of the battles of 
Penibeiesabien, Chancellorsville, the Monocacy, or the preliminary skirmishes of 
the Battle of Gettysburg? 

A. None of these or in any others. The nearest we came to it was when we 
were stationed near Rockville, Md., when we were run from there almost to 
Baltimore by the news that General Mosby was on our trail. We then had about 
5,500 beeves in charge, but we reached a place of safety without a scratch. On 
this stampede, which wasa bloodless Bull Run, as it were, our losses and casualties 
consisted of cattle that were crowded off bridges and who run themselves to 
death on our retreat. The chief danger was from being trampled upon by the 
frightened cattle, aroused and driven frantically by terror-stricken herders. In 
the strategic maneuver indicated I was seeing that my father's orders were 
obeyed while Gibson was riding in an ambulance, safe from trampling hoofs and 
ae (we never heard). 

a 33. Did the employees in the commissary under your father, from March, 
1 to July, 1865, participate as soldiers or officers of the Federal Army in any 
battle or engagement with the Confederates ? 

A. None whatever. (See above.) 

. 84. What are your politics? 
; en, but not an offensive partisan; at one time secretary of Repub- 
lican club. 


. 35. Have you any sons, and if so, where and by whom are they employed? 

. I have a son who is inspector in the cuatom-house at Philadelphia. He got 
his position through the Civil Service Commission’s examinations. 

. 86. Upon whose recommendation did you receive your present position ? 
- Hon. Charles O'Neill, M. C., and Senator M. S. Quay and R. A. Dinsmore, 
department commander, Grand Army of the Republic (Potomac). 

Q. 37. Where have you resided? How and by whom have you been employed 
during each year since you left the commissary service in 1 

A. In business for myself in Philadelphia, Pa., for eighteen years; was in 
Government Printing Office four years, then was in Philadelphia three years, and 
since then in Government service here. 

@ 88. Did Gibson ever show you during the war any poetry or articles written 
by himself before and during the war relating to controversies resulting in the 
civil war, and if so, what was the substance or purport of such poetry or articles. 

A. Only some verses he had in pass book, written by himself, and to the best of 
my recollection they were not favorable to the Union. 

. 39. What was Gibson's religious faith or belief as indicated by his conver- 
sations with you during your service together as commissary clerks? 

A. An Episcopalian, I believe. 

Q. 40. What are your relations with Henry R. Gibson, and have you any mal- 
ice, prejudice, or grievance against him? 

A. Our relations were cordial and friendly. I have no malice, prejudice, or 
grievance against him whatever. 

Q. 41. Have you any knowledge as to whether Gibson, while a commissary 
clerk, ever applied on November 30, 1864, or at any other time, for a commission 
as an officer in the Commissary Department? 

A. Never to my knowledge did I hear Gibson say anything in that connection. 
If he ever got it I never heard of it, and if my father had heard of it, as he 
undoubtedly would had Gibson applied, he would have told me, but he never did. 
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Q. 42. Had he done so, were his relations with your father such as that he 
would have sought your father’s indorsement and influence in procuring the 
same? Would your father have aided him in that direction? 

A. He (Gibson) would, I have no doubt. My father would have willingly aided 
him if satisfied with his loyalty. He certainly was a most competent clerk, and 
my father fully regarded him as a son and called him ‘‘ son.” 

°: 43. Did you and Gibson leave the commissary service about the same time, 
and did you both, or either of you, receive an honorable discharge as soldiers 
employed in the Commissary Department! 

A. We were discharged about the same time. We got no papers except per- 
haps a recommendation. I did not receive any, and if Mr. Gibson got a letter of 
recommendation even I don’t know it. We could not be discharged as soldiers for 
we were simply clerks, civilian employees. 

Q. 44. What was the form and substance of any paper you received upon the 
termination of your service in the commissary department, and by whom was the 
same signed? 

A. None were received, so far as I know. 

Q. 45. Was Gibson mustered out of the commissary as a lieutenant and brevet 
captain, or at any other kind of an officer in July or August, 1865, or at any other 
time between March, 1863, and August, 1865? When and where did you last see 
Henry R. Gibson? 

A. He was not, to my knowledge. The last time I recollect seeing him was 
some time in July, 1865. 

Q. 46. Do you draw or have you applied for a pension, as an ex-Federal soldier? 
If so, state the number of your claim or certificate! 

A. I am a pensioner; I don't recall the number of my certificate. I haven't it 


with me. 
(Signed) GEORGE W. BILYEU, 
No. 15 L street NW., Washington, D. OC. 


In the presence of A. C. MacNulty, F. Neill Hughes. 
District oF CoLuMBIA, County of Washington, ss.: 


On this 12th day of September, A. D. 1893, personally appeared before me, the 
undersigned authority, George W. Bilyeu, who in my presence subscribing to the 
foregoing interrogatories and responses, made solemn oath that his answers to the 
interrogatories were fully made known to and understood by him, and that they 
are the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. I further certify that 
the said George W. Bilyeu further deposes and acknowledges, that his signatures 
to pages 1, 2,3,4,and 5, dated and signed September 9, 1393, and to pages 6, 7, 5, 
and 9, dated and signed September 12, 1893, of the foregoing statement, and to 

Exhibits ‘*B,” **C,” *D,” “ E,” and “ F,” appertaining thereto, are genuine all 
and singular, and were and are of his own free act and deed. 

Witness my hand and official seal this 12th day of September, A. D. 1893. 

(Signed) WM. A. MacNULTY, Notary Public. 


Description of the exhibits referred to in the foregoing affidavit: 

Exhibit ‘‘B” consist of photographs of vouchers upon which Henry R. Gibson 
was paid as a commissary clerk at Aquia Creek, Va., March 31, 1863, $6.66; and 
and at Camp Birney, Md., August 31, 1864, $90; and at Wilmington, Del., July, 
1865, $11.81; which exhibit is signed by George W. Bilyeu, and witnessed by 
Neill Hughes and A. C. MacNulty. 

Exhibit C consists of a photograph of a voucher upon which Henry R. Gibson 
was paid for services as civilian employee in the commissary, September 30, 1864, 
$90, which exhibit is signed by George W. Bilyeu and witnessed by F. Neill 
Hughes and A. C. MacNulty. 

Exhibit D consists of a photograph of a letter written by Henry R. Gibson from 
Knoxville, enn., January 13, 1866, to the Adjutant-General of the United States 
Army, which exhibit is signed by George W. Bilyeu and witnessed by F. Neill 
Hughes and A. C. MacNulty. 

Exhibit E consists of a photograph of a letter written by Henry R. Gibson from 
Kuoxville, Tenn., July 12, 1866, to Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, signed 
by George W. Bilyeu and witnessed by F. Neill Hughes and A. C. MacNulty. 

Exhibit F consists of a photograph of aletter written by Henry R. Gibson from 
Jacksboro, Tenn., August 8, 1868, to Hon. L.C. Houk, Clinton, Tenn., which 
exhibit is signed by George W. Bilyeu and witnessed by F. Neill Hughes and A. 
C, Mac Nulty. 

Exhibits B and C were duly certified to September 15, 1893, by the Third 
Auditor of the Treasury Department. 

Exhibits D and E were duly certified to September 15, 1893, by the Assistant 
Adjutant-General, at the War Department. 

We hereby certify that the foregoing are true copies of the originals before us, 
except that an abstract only of the exhibits referred to are above given. 

A. C. MACNULTY, 
F. NEILL HUGHES. 
District oF CoLuMBIA, County of Washington, ss: 

Sworn to and subscribed before me me this 15th of September, A. D. 1893, 
and I hereby certify that the said affiants, and each of them, made selemn oath 
that the foregoing are true and accurate copies of the originals referred to. 


(Signed) WM. A. MacNULTY 
Notary Pubiie. 
R. E. T. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 


Washington, D. C., September i9, 1893. 
Sr: In reply to your communication of the 16th instant I am directed by the 
Attorney-General to state for your information that according to the records of 
our department, William A. McNulty is a notary public in and for the District of 
Columbia, having been appointed by President Harrison on the 29th of March, 
1890, for the term of five years. . 
FRANK A. BRANAGAN, 


Hon. Joun C. Hovuk, Appointment Clerk. 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


RECORD AND PENSION OrficeE, WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, September 19, 1898. 


Sm: In reply to your communication of the 16th instant, received to-day, in 

which you request to be furnished with a statement of the military history of Wm. 
A. McNulty, who served in Company A, Tenth New York Infantry and the Six- 
teenth Veteran Reserve Corps, I am directed by the Secretary of War to inform 
you that the records of this office show that Wm. A. McNulty was enrolled Aprii 
27, 1861, as a private in Company A, Tenth New York Infantry Volunteers, to 
serve two years; was appointed corporal July 28, 1861; sergeant April 1, 1862; 
first sergeant October 26, 1862; was wounded at the battle of Fredericksburg, Va., 
and was mustered out with the company May 6, 1863. 

Under date of May 9, 1864, he was appointed second lieutenant in the Veteran 
Reserve Corps, accepted the appointment May 31, 1864, and was assigned to the 
Two hundred and seventeenth Company, First Battalion, Veteran Reserve Corps, 
subsequently Company I, Sixteenth Veteran Reserve Corps, and served honorably 
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therewith until January 1, 1868, when he was mustered out in accordance with 
orders trom this Dopamine by reason of his services being no longer required. 


Very respectfully, 
F. C. AINSWORTH, 
Oolonel, U.S. Army, Chief Record and Pension Office. 
Hon. Joun C. Hovux, 


House of Representatives. 


Record of George W. Bilyeu, who was a clerk in the commissary 
with Gibson under his (Bilyeu’s) father, and who swore that Gib- 
son was never anything but a commissary clerk: 


Hovusk OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., September 8, 1893. 
Sm: Please give me at once or as soon as practicable, a full statement of the 
military history of George W. Bilyeu, formerly a member of the One hundred and 
twelfth Pennsylvania Volunteers; also a certified copy of the special order dis- 
charging him from the military service of the United States. 


Very respectfully, 
JNO. C. HOUR, MC. 
The Hon. SECRETARY OF WAR. 
Subject: Case of George W. Bilyeu. (One inclosure.) 
Wark DEPARTMENT, RECORD AND PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington City, September 8, 1893. 


Sir: In reply to your personal request of to-day, to be furnished with the mili- 


tary record of George W. Bilyeu, late a member of the One hundred and twelfth 
Pennevivania Volunieers, and also with a copy of the order discharging him, I 
am directed by the Secretary of War to inform you that the records show that 
George W. Bilyeu, Company H, Second Pennsylvania Heavy Artillery (One hun- 
dred and twelfth Pennsylvania Infantry), was enrolled August 26, 1862, to serve 
three years. 

He is reported on the rolls of the company as follows: October 31, 1862 (first 
upow which his name is borne), ‘“‘ present, clerk at regtl. qr. mr. dept.;'’ Decem- 
ber 31, 1862, ‘Absent, clerk in brig. comsy. dept.” 

He was discharged January 13, 1863, by —— Orders, No. 19, paragraph 3, 
War Department, Adjutant-General’s Office, January 13, 1863. 

A copy of the order discharging this man is herewith inclosed, as requested. 


Very respectfully, 
¥. C. AINSWORTH, 
Colonel, U. 8. Army, Chief Record and Pension Office. 
Tion. Joun C. Hover, 
House of Representatives. 


[Special Orders, No. 19.] 
War DSPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFIce, 
Washington, January 13, 1863. 
* - * +. 7 ~ * 
8. Private George W. Bilyeu, Company H, One hundred and twelfth Pennsyl- 
ania Volunteers, is hereby honorably discharged the service of the United States. 


By order of the Secretary of War: 
War Department, Adjutant-General’s Office, September 8, 1893. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
H. C, CORBIN, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, Record and Pension Office. 
Hon. Joun C. Hovg, 
House of Representatives. 


To whom it may concern: 


Know ye, That George Bilyeu, a ay of Lieut. E.De C, Loud'’s Company, 
(H) Secend Regiment of Artillery (One hundred and twelfth Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteers), who was enrolled on the 13th ej of August, 1862, to serve three arent, 
is hereby discharged from the service of the United States, this 13th day of 
January, i863, at Fort Lincoln, D. C., by reason of Special Orders, No. 19, War 
Department, Adj utant-General’s Office. 

No objection to his being reenlisted is known to exist.* 

Said George Bilyeu was born in Philadelphia in the State of Pennsylvania, is 
22 years of age, 5 feet 44 inches high, dark complexion, gray eyes, dark hair, and 
by occupation, when enrolled, a bookbinder. 

Given at Fort Lincoln, D. C., this 13th day of January, 1863. 

(Signed) A. A. GIBSON, 

Colonel, One hundred and twelfth Pennsylvania Volunteers, Comdg. 


*This sentence will be erased should there be eyes the conduct or physi- 
cal condition of the soldier rendering him unfit for the y 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE THIRD AUDITOR, 
Washington, D. O., September 21, 1893. 
Sir: Referring to your letter of the 16th instant, herewith retarned, you are 
informed that Capt. Aaron P. Bilyeu, commissary of subsistence, United States 
Volunteers, paid George W. Bilyeu for services rendered as a civilian clerk in 
the'‘subsistence Department, as follows: 


Per month. 
As assistant clerk, January 1 to 31, 1963................. dbinee doviguans sakned 
‘As assistant clerk, February 1 to March 20, 1863 
As clerk, March 21 to April 30, 1863 
As chief clerk, May 1 to Jume, 1863... ...... 2.2.2.2 .0- een ee cneee onli nenibnn 
As assistant clerk, July 1 to September 30,1863 
As clerk, February 1 to September 30, 1864 
As clerk, May 1 to July 2, 1865 


Payments for this service appear to have been made at the end of each month. 
Respectfully, yours, 
SAM’L BLACKWELL, Auditor. 
Hon. Joun ©. Hovux, 
House of Representatives. 
[As a clerk, Bilyeu was present when Gibson went in and out as a clerk.] 
LETTERS TO AND FROM THE COMMISSARY-GENERAL—ALSO A LETTER FROM THE 
SECOND COMPTROLLER, 
Mr. Chairman, these letters to and from the Commissary-General 
and the Second Comptroller explain themselves: 
KNoxvit1e, TENN., June 23, 1893. 


DEAR Sm: Please be kind enough to answer the following questions at as early 
a date as practicable: 


First. Was Henry R. Gibson a ca) and commissary of subsistence at 
time ductag the late war of the 2s ’ = 





Second. Were not all captains and commissaries of subsistence required to 

ive bond? 

. Third. If Henry R. Gibson was a captain and commissary of subsistence, did 
he ever file a bond, and if so, who were his bondsmen?! 

Fourth. Were not all commissary officers during the war of the rebellion 
required to give bond, and if so, did Henry R. Gibson ever file a bond as an officer 
of the subsistence department, and if he did, who were his bendsmen? 

Fifth. Were the chief clerks and assistant clerks under Capt, A. P. Bilyeu, 
acting commissary of subsistence, during the late war of the rebellion, in Dela- 
ware and Maryland, required to give bond. If so, did Henry R. Gibson file a bond 
as either chief clerk or assistant clerk, and if so, who were on his bond? 

This is an important letter, and I hope you will give it immediate consideration 


| and attention, and if it ought to be referred to another official for answer, please 


refer it to the proper place and request early action. 
Yours truly, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. O. 
To the COMMISSARY-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. O. 


Subject: Statement of service—Henry R. Gibson. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE COMMISSARY-GENERAL OF SUBSISTENCE, 
Washington, D: O., June 28, 1898. 

Sir: I have the honor to reply to your inquiries of 23d instant, in regard to 
Henry R. Gibson, as follows: 

1. Henry RK. Gibson was not a captain and commissary of subsistence at any 
time during the late war of the rebellion. 

2. All captains and commissaries of subsistence were required to give bonds to 
the United States. 

3. Henry kK. Gibson, not being commissioned a captain and commissary of sub- 
sistence, did not file a bond as such. 

4. All conmnissary officers commissioned during the war of the rebellion were 
required to give bond to the United States; but Henry R. Gibson, not being a 
commissioned officer, did not file a bond as an oflicer of the subsistence depart- 
ment. 

5. It is not known at this office whether Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, commissary of sub- 
sistence, volunteers, required his chief clerks and assistant clerks, if any, to 
give bondsto him. Such classes of employees were not required by law or regula- 


| tionstogivebonds, It is not known whether Henry R. Gibson gave such a bond. 


Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN P. HAWKINS, 


Commissary-General of Subsistence. 
Hon. Jno. C. — M.C., 


noxville, Tenn. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 5, 189% 

Dear Sir: The Sewing is the military record, as furnished by the Adjutant- 
General, of Capt. A. P. Bilyeu: ‘‘ He was on duty in the defenses of Washington 
from September, 1862, to March, 1863; in charge of beef cattle for the Army of 
the Potomac, at Aquia Creek, Virginia, to May, 1863; at Alexandria, Va. 
engaged in forwarding beef cattle to the Army of the Potomac to August, 1863; 
on commissary duty at Alexandria, Va., to December, 1863; at Benedict, Md., to 
Joana at Baltimore, Md., to September, 1864, and at Wilmington, Del., to 

uly, 1865.” 

The military operations, including the battle of Fredericksburg, Va., dated 
from December 11 to 15, 1862; the battle of Chancellorsville, Va., was fought 
from May 1 to 5, 1863; the battle of Gettysburg was fought from July 1 to 3, 1863; 
the battle of the Monocacy was fought J uly 9, 1864. 

After a careful search [ wish you would advise me whether the commissary 
clerks under Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, at the dates mentioned in this military record 
above given, participated as soldiers in cither of these battles mentioned herein. 
If they did not ee in either of these battles as soldiers, did they in any 


other way? If so, how 
Yours, truly, JNO. C. HOUK, M. CO. 
The ComMIssarRY-GENERAL, 


Washington, D. 0. 


Subject: Statement of service.—Henry R. Gibson. 


Wak DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE COMMISSARY-GENERAL OF SUBSISTENCE, 
Washington, D. C., July 12, 1893. 
Sm: Your letter of the 5th instant, requesting that after a carefal search you 
may be advised whether the commissary clerks under Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, com- 
missary of subsisteuce, volunteers, at the dates of battles mentioned by you, 
participated as soldiers in either of the battles mentioned, and, if they did not 
era as soldiers in either, did they participate in any other way, and how, 
1as been duly received. The list of battles mentioned by you were those of 
Fredericksburg, Va., fought December 11 to 15, 1862; Chancellorsvi'le, Va., fought 
May 1 to 5, 1863; Gettysburg, Pa., fought July 1 to 3, 1863, and Monocacy, valy 9, 


1864. 
In reply I beg to state that the records of this office contain no reference to 
any participation of the clerks of Captain Bilyeu in any of the battles mentioned. 
Respectfully your obedient servant, 
JOHN P. HAWKINS, 


Oommissary-General of Subsistence. 
Hon. Jonny C. Houk, M. C., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECOND COMPTROLLER, 
Washington, D. C., July 6, 1893. 
Sim: In response to your personal jecety to-day I have the honor to state that 
upon examination this office is unable to find any bond filed by Henry R. Gibson, 
as commissary of subsistence from 1861 to 1865. 


Very respectfully, 


Hon. Joun C. Hovx, 
. Washington, D. O. 


COLONEL BECKWITH DOES NOT REMEMBER MR. GIBSON. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gibson claimed that Colonel Beckwith recom” 


mended him for the position in the commissary, but the Colonel fail 
to remember it. 


C. H. MANSUR, Second Comptroller. 
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The attention of Congress is called to the following correspond- 
ence : 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, Untrep STares, 
Washington, D. C., September 9, 1898. 


Deark Sm: Please be kind enough to give me a statement of the military 


ey of Colonel Beckwith late chief commissary of subsistence during the 
rebellion. 


I think he was on duty a part of the time, during the war, in Washington. 
I am, very respectfully, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. O. 
Col. F. C, Ainsworra, 
Chief of Record and Pension Division, War Department, City. 


[Indorsement. } 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OrFice, Washington, September 12, 1893. 

Respectfully returned to Hon. Jonn C. Hovux, House of Representatives, with 
the request tnat the given name of the Colonel Beckwith herein referred to be 
urnished this office. 

There were twve officers named Beckwith, both of whom at one time held the 
rank of colonel; both served as chief commissary of subsistence during the 
rebellion, and both were on duty a part of the time in Washington. 

Col. Amos Beckwith is now a colonel on the retired list of the Army. Col. 
Edward G. Beckwith, who afterwards was a major in the Second Artillery, was 
retired March 20, 1879, and died June 22, 1881. 

R. WILLIAMS, Adjutant-General. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 15, 1898. 


Respectfully returned to the Adjutant-General with the information that it is | 
the history of Col. Amos Beckwith I desire, and with request that this letter be | 


returned to ine with his answer. 


JNO. C. HOUK, M. OC. 


[Third indorsement. ]} 
ADTUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, Washington, September 16, 1893. 
Respecfully returned to Hon. Jonn C. Hovux, House of Representatives, as 
requested in the second indorsement, with the statement of the military services 
of Col. Amos Beckwith, United States Army, retired, and with postage stamps 
amounting to 75 cents, which appear to have been inadvertently inclosed with 


this paper. 
J. 0. GILMORE, 
Assistant-A djutant-General. 


Subject: Military history. 
[372752.] 
WAR DEPARTMENT, RECORD AND PENSION OFFICE, 
Washington City, September 11, 1898. 


Srr: In reply to your letter-of the 9th instant, received to-day, requesting te be 
furnished with a statement of the military history of Colonel Beckwith, late 
chief commissary of subsistence during the rebellion, I am directed by the 
Secretary of War to inform you that your letter has been transmitted to the 
Adjutant-General of the Army, to whose office the subject pertains, the officer 
having been a member of the Regular Army. 

The records of the permanent military establishment are in the custody of the 
Adjutant-General, while those of the volunteer forces are filed in the Record and 
Pension Office. 

Very respectfully, 
F. C. AINSWORTH, 
Colonel, U. 8. Army, Chief Record and Pension Office. 
Hon. Jonn C. Hous, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


WaAR DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, September 16, 1893. 

Statement of the military service of Amos Beckwith, of the United States 
Army, compiled from the records of this office: 

Cadet at the United States Military Academy, July 1, 1846, to July 1, 1850, when 
appointed— 

Brevet second lieutenant, First Artillery, July 1, 1850. 

Second lieutenant, First Artillery, February 22, 1851. 

First lieutenant, First Artillery, August 21, 1854. 

Captain and commissary of subsistence, May 10, 1861. 

Major and commissary of subsistence, September 29, 1861. 

Colonel and additional aid-de-camp, January 1, 1862, to May 31, 1866. 

Lieutenant-colonel and Assistant Commissary-General of Subsistence, June 23, 
1874. 

Colonel and Assistant Commissary-General of Subsistence, August 28, 1888. 


SERVICE. 


He received the brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel and colonel, September 1, 
1864, for gallant and meritorious service in the Atlanta campaign; brigadier- 
general volunteers January 12, 1865, for faithful and meritorious service in the 
Subsistence Department during the war and brigadier-general and major- 
general, United States Army, for gallant and meritorious services in the cam- 
a terminating in the surrender of the insurgent army under Gen. Joseph E. 
Johnston. 

He joined his regiment October 30, 1850, and served with it in Florida to 
December, 1853; at Fort Monroe, Va., to September, 1854; at Fort McHenry, Md., 
to October 4, 1855; in Florida to December, 1855; on.sleave to April 4, 1856; with 
company at Fort Monroe, Va., to October, 1856; in Florida to September 14, 1859; 
at Fort Adams, R. I., to November 1, 1859; at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to Jan- 
uary, 1861, and at Washington, D. C., to May, 1861; depot commissary at Wash- 
ington, D. C., to January 15, 1864; on tour of inspection in the southwestern 
departments to April, 1864; on staff of General Sherman, as chief commissary, 
division of the Mississippi, to July, 1865; on duty at St. Louis, Mo., as chief 
commissary Division of the Tennessee, to December, 1865; at New Orleans, La., 

urchasing depot end supervising commissary for the Gulf States to October, 

866; chief commissary, Department of the Gulf and of the Fifth Military 
district (Louisiana and Texas) to August, 1868; of the Department of Louisiana 
to May, 1870; as depot commissary of subsistence at New Orleans, La., to March 


28, 1874, and also chief commissary of subsisten ye tae of the Gulf, 
November 28, 1871, to March 28, 1874; on duty in office Commissary-General of 


Subsistence at Washington, D. C., to May 22, 1875, and as purchasing and depot 
commissary of subsistence at St. Louis, 


0., until retired, October 4, 1889. 
J. C. GILMORE, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


} 
} 








Colonel Beckwith was on duty at Washington in March, 1863, 
when Gibson entered the commissary of Captain Bilyeu as a civilian 
employee, but Beckwith does not now remember Gibson. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., September 15, 1898. 


My Dear Sir: Will you please advise me at an early date to what company 
and regiment of the Pole heuer Henry R. Gibson belonged, or what military 
service he rendered in any capacity, either as a private or officer or otherwise. 

It appears that he served as a civilian employee in the Federal commissary 
under Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, commissary of subsistence United States Volunteers, 
in Maryland, Virginia, and Delaware between March, 1863, and July, 1865, and 
that he was employed by Captain Bilyeu upon your recommendation. 


Yours, very respectfully, NO. C. BOUK. ¥. C 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. C. 


Col. Amos Beckwirn, U.S. Army 
(Care War Department), 
Washington, D. C. 


[Reply mailed at St. Louis, Mo.] 


Respectfully returned. 
I have no recolleetion of the man Gibson herein named. 
This Captain Bilyeu lives about Philadelphia somewhere. 
A. BECKWITH. 


CHIEF OF HOOKER’S STAFF AND GEN. H. G. THOMAS. 


Mr. Chairman, these letters to and from the chief of Hooker's 
staff, with whom Mr. Gibson claims to have served, and Gen. Henry 
G. Thomas, whom Mr. Gibson claims indorsed him for captain and 
commissary of subsistence, volunteers, explain theinselves. 


HovskE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., September 8, 1893. 


My Dear Sim: I understand that you were the chief of staff of Gen. Joseph 
Hooker during the war of the rebellion, and my purpose in addressing you is to 
ascertain whether you reca!l one Henry R. Gibson, who claims to have serv-d on 
General Hooker's staif prior to March, 1863. 

Was a man by that name ever connected in any capacity with General Hooker’s 
staff or his headquarters between the spring of 1862 and March 17, 1863, or at any 
other time? 

I wish you would think this matter over carefully, and advise me fully in reply; 

Please state in your letter for how long you were with General Hooker as chief 
of staff; by so doing you will greatly oblige me. 

Very respectiully, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. C. 

Gen. Jos. Dickinson, 

United States Pension Bureau. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 8, 1898. 


Dear Sim: In reply to your communication of this date, I would state that no 
such person as Henry R. Gibson ever served on the staff of General Hooker, dur- 
ing his service in the Army of the Potomac. I was his adjutant-general and 
chief of staff from August 22, 1861, until he was placed in command of the Army 
of the Petemac, in his different commands of brigade, division, corps and grand 
divisions, and remained as assistant adjutant-general on his staff until he was 
relieved from the command in June 1863, and if such an officer ever served thereon 
or with him, I certainly would remember it. I do not even recollect the name of 
such @ person as serving in any capacity whatever about our headquarters at any 
time. 

Very respectfull 
Saar 7: JOS. DICKINSON. 
Hon. Jonn C. Hovuk, 
House of Representatives. 


Hovst oF REPRESENTATIVES, UNtrep STATEs, 
Washington, D. C., September 9, 1893. 


My Dear Sm: You have my sincere thanks for your kind, prompt, and specific 

reply to the letter which I addressed to you yesterday or the day before. 

ienry R. Gibson claims to have an “ original memorandum appointment,” or com- 
mission as a lieutenant or some other kind of an officer on General Hooker's staff, 
and that he was detailed for duty as a commissary clerk under Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, 
commissary ef subsistence, in March, 1863. 

The records of the War Department, including a letter written by Gibson after 
the war had closed, show that he was never either an enlisted soldier or officer in 
the Federal Army. 

The records of the Treasury Department show that he waz a commissary clerk, 
or civilian employee, under Captain Bilyeu, above referred to, from March, 1863, to 
July, 1865. 

Of course the War Department and the Treasury Department and myself are 
thoroughly satisfied, beyond any and all doubts whatever, that Gibson was never 
in the Army during the rebellion in any capacity, but I would like for you to 
explain to me what an “ original memorandam appointment er commission’ on a 
general's staff is, and whether such a thing was recognized by the military authori- 
ties during the war, and whether it is recognized by them to-day; also, whether it 
was ever customary during the war to detail members of General Hooker's staff, 
or of any other officer's staff, to do duty as a commissary clerk or civilian employee 
in the commissary; also, whether Henry R. Gibson could have been so detailed 
from General Hooker's staff during the time you were a member of it without you 
becoming acquainted with the fact. 

Please give me an early reply and you will place me under personal obligations. 


I am, very respectfully, INO. C. HOUK. ¥. 
a . . m, 2. 


Gen. JosePH DICKINSON, 
Pension Ofice, Washington, D. 0. 


Wasutveton, D.C. September 12, 1893. 


DEAR Sim: Your letter of the 9th inst., this moment received, and in reply 
would state that ‘‘ Henry R. Gibson” is, I fear, playing upon your credulity and 
good nature. ‘ Anoriginal memorandum, appointment, or commission” on a gen- 
eral’s staff is to me an unknown quantity, or else my military education has been 
sadly lected. As to it Sever being customary during the war to detail mem 
bers of Hooker's staff, or of any other officer's staff. to do duty as a commissary 
clerk, or civilian employee,” is simply absurd and out of the question; particu- 
larly so as to CGunent ooker, who required far different kind of service of his 
staff. Besides, the staff was made of sterner stuff and would not have submitted 
to such an indignity; while there were always plenty of bright, capable soldiers 
in theranks ready and willing to jump at a detail for clerical or other light duty. 
As adjutant-general of a command it was my duty to make such details, and it 
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certainly is béyond my recollection ever to have made a detail of anyone to an 
officer (Capt. A. P. Bilyeu) of whom I have heard for the first time through the 
medium of your communication. 

General officera did not make appointments of staff officers; they either had 
them detailed as acting from some organization in their, or others, command, or 
recommended them to and for appointment by the President of the United States. 

Of one thing you may rest assured, my dear friend Houk, that no officer or mem- 
ber of General Hooker's staff was ever detailed therefrom during the time I was 
a member of it, without my becoming acquainted with the fact. I was chief of 
that staff in fact as well as name, and General Hooker was kind enough never to 
interfere inany way with my duties. 

This is not the first claim of the kind that has been brought to my notice, but 
I have always succeeded in running them to earth. 

For any further information please command me. 

Yours, sincerely, 
JOS. DICKINSON. 

Hon. Joun C. Hovk, 

House of Representatives. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. 0., September 16, 18938. 

DEAR Sir: Please be kind enough to furnish me with a full statement of the 
military history of Gen. Joseph Dickinson, who was chief of staff under Gen. 
Joseph Hooker, at the earliest date practicable. 

Yours, very respectfully, JNO. C. HOUK, M. C. 

The ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY, 

Washington, D. 0. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., September 22, 1893. 

Statement of the military service of Joseph Dickinson, late of the United States 
Army, compiled from the records of this office: : 

He entered the service as first lieutenant and adjutant Twenty-sixth Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry, June 1, 1861; was appointed captain and assistant adjutant-gen- 
eral of volunteers August 22, 1861, and major and assistant adjutant-general of 
volunteers August 22,1862. He served as lieutenant-colonel and assistant adju- 
tant-general of volunteers from November 10, 1862, to November 1, 1863, under the 
act of July 17, 1862. 

He received the brevets of lieutenant-colonel of volunteers, March 13, 1865, 
“for gallant and meritorious services at the battle of Williamsburg, Va., and 
Antietam, Md.;’’ of colonel of volunteers, March 13, 1865, “for gallant and good 
conduct at the battle of Gettysburg, Pa.,"’ and of brigadier-general of volun- 
— oe 13, 1865, ‘‘ for gallant and meritorious services at the battle of Gettys- 

urg, Pa.” 

He served with his regiment in the Army of the Potomac to August, 1861; was 
assistant adjutant-general of Hooker's brigade and division, Army of the Poto- 
mac, to March, 1862; of the same division in the Third Corps, Army of the Poto- 
mac, to (was wounded at the battle of Fair Oaks, Va., June 1, 1862) September 7, 
1862, and of the Third Corps, Army of Virginia, to September 17, 1862; absent 
with General Hooker and on leave to November 12, 1862; on duty as assistant 
adjutant-general of the Fifth Corps, Army of the Potomac, to November 16, 1862; 
of the Center Grand Division to January 26, 1863, and at headquarters Army of 
the Potomac to July 3, 1863, when wounded at the battle of Gettysburg, Pa.; was 
absent on account of wounds to January 26, 1864, when he resigned. 

GEO. D. RUGGLES, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 18, 1898, 

My Dear Sta: Henry R. Gibson, of Maryland or South Carolina, served as a 
commissary clerk from March, 1863, to July, 1865, under Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, 
commissary of subsistence, United States volunteers. These facts are shown by 
the records of the War Department and of the Third Auditor's Office. 

Ina letter dated July 12, 1866, now on file in the Adjutant-General’s Office, United 
States Army, Mr. Gibson says that “‘ on the {0th of November, 1864, I applied for 
a commission as captain and commissary of subsistence, volunteers, said applica- 
tion being indorsed by Lieut. Col. Joseph G. Crane, chief commissary a cob. 
sistence, Eighth Army Corps,” and others, including yourself. The records of 
the War Department show that no such —— or recommendation was 
ever received, and these records further show that Mr. Gibson never received the 
commission indicated. All records in the War Department go to show that he 
was never a private soldier or officer in the Federal Army during the rebellion, 
and his own letter, written after the war had closed, now on file in the Adjatant- 
General's Office, and the archives of the Third Auditor’s Office, all show conclu- 
sively that he was never anything during the rebellion except a civilian employee 
in the commissary, and that up to the date of the letter referred to, July 12, 1866, 
he had never received a military commission of any kind from the Government. 


Gen. Henry G. THomas (retired), Portland, Me. 


Having made this statement, which is based solely upon the official records of 
the War and Treasury Departments, I desire to ask you after consideration to 
answer the followiag questions: 


First. Did you indorse Mr. Gibson's application, and do you know whether he 
ever received the commission applied for! 

Second. Do you know whether he ever served in the Federal Army during the 
war in any capacity whatever, either as private, or officer, or ctherwise? 

Third. Have you any knowledge of his having been an officer on Gen. Joe 
Hooker's staff, and detailed for clerical duty in the commissary ? 

Fourth. Have you any knowledge of his ever having been honorably discharged, 
and mustered out of the military service of the United States as a lieutenant and 
brevet captain or otherwise? 

Fifth. Were you well acquainted with him during the war; and if so, what was 
he doing during your acquaintanceship?! 


By giving me a prompt and full reply you will confer a personal favor, which 
I will hold myself ready to return at the very first opportunity. 
I am, very respectfully, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. 0. 

This letter sent also to Col. Joseph G. Crane, care War Department, and Lieut. 
Col. 8. C. Benham, care War Department. 

Respectfully returned to the Hon. John C. Houk, Member of Congress. 

PORTLAND, ME., September 26, 1893. 

First. I do not recall Mr, Gibson, and conseqeeniey have no personal recollec- 
tions as called for in your first, second, fourth, and fifth questions. 

As to the third, it is impossible that he could have been ‘an officer on Gen. 
Joe Hooker's staff, and detailed for clerical duty in the commissary.” 

No officer, United States Army or United States Volunteers, was ever degraded 
or allowed to degrade himself iS verforming clerical duty. Privates were so 
detaied, and occasionally a corporal or sergeant; never an officer. I recall Cap- 
tain Bilyeu, and he of course had a citizen clerk. If I recommended him for an 





officer it must have been from a conviction of his fitness and nothing else, he not 
cong from my State, and I being entirely apart from any political consideration. 
Should judge he could never have been an officer. No man would, I trust, resign 
ae to be an unterling of one with a commission, unless dishonorably 
discharged. 

If he sought a commission he could hardly have been an officer in service before. 
It is pretty certain Fighting Joe Hooker never had an officer on his staff who had 
a mere clerkship afterwards. 

H. G. THOMAS, 
Bot. Brig. Gen'l, U. S. A., late Brig. and Bot, Gen'l, U. 8. Vole. 


Wak DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., September 19, 1898. 
Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of the 18th instant, I have the honor to 
inform you that Col. Joseph G. Crane and Spencer C. Benham, late commissa- 
ries of subsistence, United States Volunteers, are dead. The address of Maj. 
Henry G. Thomas, United States Army, late brigadier-general of volunteers, is 


Portland, Me. ; 
Very respectfully, GEO. D. RUGGLES, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Hon. J. C. Hou, M. C., 
TTouse of Representatives. 
[All the officers Gibson mentions in his letter of July 12, 1866, are dead except 
Bilyeu and Thomas. 
Bilyeu isin the insane asylum (feeble from old age), and we have a letter from 
Thomas. } 


STATE ARCHIVES. 

Mr. Chairman, the following papers relate exclusively to an 
investigation of the archives of the States of Maryiand, New York, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, and the private papers of Governor Fenton 
of New York. 

Excepting the State of Virginia, it appears these are the only 
States Gibson was in during the war. Virginia had no Union State 
records to be investigated. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., August 24, 1893. 

DEAR Sir: Please be kind enough to inform me by return mail whether the 
State of Pennsylvania, through its governor or other competent official, ever 
issued to Henry R. Gibson a commission as an officer of any kind in either State 
or United States military forces; and if so please send me by express, C.O. D., a 
certified copy of any such commission, appointment, or designation. If no such 
commission, appointment, or designation was made, please certify to such fact, 
and forward your certificate to me by express, C. O. D. also. 

Give this immediate attention and very much oblige. Does the name of Henry 
R. Gibson appear anywhere in your records, and if so, in what way? 


Very respectfully, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. C. 
To the ADJUTANT-GENERAL, 
State of Pennsylvania. 


(Same letter sent to adjutant-general of New York, adjutant-general of Mary- 
land, and adjutant-general of Delaware, | 


STATE OF MARYLAND. ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Annapolis, August 30, 1893. 


Sir: In the present shape of the military archives of this office it would be a 
difficult task to find the military record of Henry R. Gibson, as your letter of 
inquiry gives no date to work by. Was he white or black; officer or private; 
what company or regiment did he serve in; can you say when and where he enlisted ? 
If allor part of the inquiries can be answered, it would materially aid in getting 
at his record. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
HY. KYD. DOUGLAS, 
Adjutant-General. 
Per DuVAL, Clerk. 
Hon. Jno. C. Houxk. 


STATE OF DELAWARE, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Wilmington, Del., August 23, 1893, 
Dear Sir: Replying to your favor of the 2Ist, I have the honor to state that 
the records of this office is in an incomplete shape, having only from the First to 
the Sixth Regiment Infantry, First Cavalry Regiment, and First Battalion of 
Artillery. Those, however, have been carefully looked over and the name of 
Henry R. Gibson does not appear as having a commission, appointment, or desig- 
nation, either in State or United States military service, through the governor or 
otherwise. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GARRETT J. HARTH, 
Adjutant-General. 
Jxo, C, Houk, M. C., 
Washington, PD. OC. 
STATE OF DELAWARE, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Wilmington, Del., September 4, 1893. 
Dear Str: Replying to your inquiry of August 24, would say that the name 
of Henry R. Gibson does not appear on the records of this office. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GARRETT J. HARTH, 


Adjutant- General. 
Hon. Jno. C. Hovux. 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, STATE OF New York, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
BUREAU OF RECORDS OF THE WAR OF THE REBELLION, 
Albany, August 31, 1893. 
Sr: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of yours of 24th instant _request- 
ing information as to whether a commission in the military force of this State was 
ever issued for Henry R. Gibson, and, by direction of the adjutant-general, to state 
in reply thereto, thatthe name has not been found in records of the militia, volun- 
teer, of nationa) guard forces of this State. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
FRED PHISTERER, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Hon. Jonn C. Hovk, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. OC. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Harrisburg, August 25, 1893. 
Sir: Yours of 24th instant, relating to a commission having been issued to 
Henry R. Gibson, has been received and referred to the secretary of the com- 
monvwealth, as commissions are issued from his office. 


Very respectfully, 
W. W. GREENLAND, 
Adjutant-General. 
Hon. Joun C. Hovux, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA, OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF THE COMMONWEALTH, 
Harrisburg, August 28, 1893. 


Dear Sir: Your letter of the 24th instant to the adjutant-general has been 
referred to this office for answer. In reply I would say that the records of com- 
missions in this office are by regiments and companies, and are not indexed by 
individual names, Can you give us any data to indicate where we should look 
for the name of ‘‘ Henry K. Gibson?” 

Was he a soldier in the war of the rebellion; what regiment and arm of the 
service was he in? 

We will be glad to furnish you the information you ask if you can give us the 
necessary data to guide us. 

Yours truly, 
WM. F. HARRITY, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
Per H. 
Hon. Jno, C. How, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


Same letter sent to adjutant-general of New York, adjutant-general of Mary- 
land, and adjutant-general of Delaware. 


Howse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
* Washington, D. O., September 3, 1893. 


My Dear Sm: You have my thanks for your recent kind reply. I desire to 
trouble you with one more letter. 

The War Department records show that Henry R. Gibson was never a private 
soldier or officer at any time during the rebellion. 

The Treasury Department records show that he was a commissary clerk or 
civilian employee under Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, commissary of subsistence, volun- 
teers, from March, 1863, to July, 1865, and was stationed all the time either in 
Maryland, Delaware, or Virginia. 

Gibson claims that he was enlisted in March, 1863, in the military service of 
the United States as a lieutenant and aide-de-camp on the staff of Gen. Joe Hooker, 


and was detailed for clerical duty under Capt. A. P. Bilyeu, above referred to, | 
and that he was honorably discharged by Col. S$. M. Bowman (of the Eighty-fourth | 


Pennsylvania Volunteers, and for a short time commander of the Department of 
Delaware, from which command he was relieved by General Orders, No. 55, in 
March, 1865), as a lieutenant and brevet captain in J aly or August, 1865. 

Gibson simply makes the above claims verbally and will not produce any written 
evidence to sustain them. This is all the data Iam able to give you. Now, I 
wish you would be kind enough to search the records of your office thoroughly 
at once and notify me whether there is any evidence of any kind to show that 
your State, through any competent official, ever issued any kind of a commission, 
appointment, designation, or assignment to Henry R. Gibson (white), (but the com- 
missary in which he clerked from March, 1863, to July, 1865, supplied rations 
to colored troops from January, 1864, to about March, 1865), in either State or 
national forces as an officer; and whether he was ever, by any competent State 
officer, enlisted or mustered in or mustered out or honorably discharged from 
either your Staté or the national forces, at any time during the rebellion, as a 
private soldier. Please give me a careful, direct, full, and specific reply at the 
earliest date practicable, and greatly oblige me. By so doing you will place me 
under special personal obligations. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. C. 

Hon. W. W. GREENLAND, 

Adjutant-General, Harrisburg, Pa. 


HEADQUARTERS NATIONAL GUARD OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Harrisburg, Pa., September 5, 1893. 

Respectfully returned to Hon. JNo. C. Hovx, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

‘here are no records on file in this office showing that Henry R. Gibson was 
ever an officer from this State. From the within it appears that he was not an 
officer. The records of this office are kept as to company and regiment and in 
order to get the service record of an enlisted man it is necessary to know his 
company and regiment as a guide to the search. 

If Gibson was mustered out of service by Col. 8. M. Bowman, the colonel only 
acted as mustering officer, as Gibson's name does not appear on the records of the 


EKighty-fourth Regiment. 
GEORGE C. KELLY, 


Chief clerk for W. W. GREENLAND, 
Adjutant- General. 


STATE OF MARYLAND, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Annapolis, September 6, 1893. 
Dear Sir: I have the honor to report, in answer to your letter of inquiry in 
regard to the military record of Henry R. Gibson, that his name is not recorded 
on either the rolls of commissioned officers or of enlisted soldiers of the late war. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
HY. KYD. DOUGLAS, 


ins Adjutant-General. 
Hon. Jno. C. Houx, M. C. . 


STATE OF DELAWARE, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Wilmington, Del., September 8, 1898. 

Dear Sir: Replying yom favor of the 3d instant, I have the honor to say that 
after a most careful and thorough search of the records of this office we find that 
the name of Henry R. Gibson fails to appear in any manner or form, but, as pre- 
viously stated, our records are not complete. Any further service this office can 
be to you, kindly command me. 

I um sir, very respectfully, yours, 


GARRETT J. HARTT, 
Adjutant-General. 


Hon. Jwo. C. Hovux, M. C., 
Washington, D. 0. 








GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, STATE OF NEW YORK, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Albany, September 5, 1893. 


Sm: I am directed by the adjutant-general to acknowledge receipt of your 
communication of the 3d instant, and in reply to state that there is no evidence 
of any kind in this office that this State, through any competent official, ever 
issued any kind of a commisson, appointment, designation, or assignment to one 
Henry R. Gibson, in the forces of this State, militia or volunteers; nor does it 
appear that he was enlisted or mustered in the service of this State, or the United 
States as of this State, at any time during the rebellion as a private soldier; ner 
is there any record of his discharge from the service. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
FRED PHISTERER, 


Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Hon. Joun C. Hovk, M. C., 
Washington, D. O. 


HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., September 16, 1893. 
DEAR Sir: Please advise me at an early date whether Henry R. Gibson was 
ever enlisted as a soldier, or mustered in as an officer, or served as a soldier or 
officer, or was ever honorably discharged as a soldier, or mustered out as an officer 
during the war of the rebellion, in and from either the Fifty-seventh, Eighty 
fourth, or One hundred and twelfth Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
I am, very respectfully, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. C. 


The ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


HEADQUARTERS NATIONAL GUARD OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Harrisburg, Pa., September 18, 1898. 

Respectfully returned to Hon. Jno. C. Hock, M. C., Washington, D. C. 

The name of Henry R. Gibson does not appear upon the records of the Fifty- 
seventh, Eighty-fourth, or One hundred anc twelfth regiments, Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, now on file in this office. 

W. W. GREENLAND, 
Adjutant-General. 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., September 20, 1893. 

My Dear Sir: Judge Daniels, M. C., of New York, gives me your name as 
that of a gentleman who will answer this letter and will perhaps be able to give 
me the information desired. 

Either in 1864, after November 30, or in the first half of the year 1865, it is 
alleged that an application for a commission as a captain and commissary of sub- 
sistence, signed by Henry R. Gibson, and accompanied by varions recommenda- 
tions, was forwarded by Governor Fenton to Hon. E. M. Stanton, then Secretary of 
War. The records of the War Department show that the application was never 
received, and that none of the recommendations were ever received except a formal 
and perfunctory one signed by R. E. Fenton. What I want to find is the applica- 
tion and the other recommendations referred to, and I would like for you to refer 
this letter to whoever is now in charge of Governor Fenton's old papers, and 
ascertain whether it is possible to discover the old papers that I am after. 

Very respectfully, 
JNO. C. HOUR, M. @. 


RopertT MARVIN, banker, 
Jamestown, or Syracuse, N. Y. 


THe First NATIONAL BANK, 
Jamestown, N. Y., October 3, 1898. 
Dear Sir: Yours of September 20 to Mr. Robert Marvin of this city, regarding 
papers of Henry R. Gibson in the hands of the late Governor Fenton at the time 
of his death reached me yesterday. 
Do not find any papers connected with above case. 
Yours, traly, 
F. E. GIFFORD, 
Executor R. E. Fenton Estate. 
Hon. Jno. C. Hour. 


ALBANY, October 12, 1893. 

My Dear Sir: Answering your favor of 10th instant, I regret I can give you 
no information concerning the papers in behalf of Henry R. Gibson. 

Such applications made to the governor were usually referred to his military 
secretary, who, wanting any information relating to the applicant, would seek 
same in the adjutant-general's office, the papers, however, would be retained in 
the executive department and acted thereupon from that department. They 
could hardly be construed as official documents, as only the governor's influence 
was sought to benefit persons in positions outside the State service. 

I will forward your letter to the private secretary of the governor and ask him 
if there is any evidence in the execative department of any action upon Mr. 
Gibson's papers, and subsequently advise you of his reply. Meanwhile 


I am, very truly, 
SELDEN E. MARVIN. 
Hon. Joun C. Hou, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 


OcTORER 16, 1893. 


Dear Sim: I think the inclosed letter from the private secretary of the gov- 
ernor is a reasonable explanation that the papers of Mr. Gibson were not filed, or 
any record made of them in the executive chamber. Governor Fenton probably 
sent all of the pe handed him on with his letter. 

Very truly, 
SELDEN E. MERVIN. 

Hon J. C. Hovux. 


STaTeE or New York, EXEcUTIvE CHAMBER, ALBANY, 
October 14, 1893. 

My DeAR GENERAL: Your letter of the 12th instant is received. I have looked 
carefully through the books on file in the executive chamber which record the 
official acts of Governor Fenton during the time mentioned in the letter of your 
correspondent, but I have found no allusion to the matter about which he writes. 
It is probable that if Governor Fenton indorsed the application of Mr. Gibson, 
the indorsement was given in an informal way by letter, and if any copy of it 
was retained the same was probably carried away by Governor Fenton when he 
left the erecutive chamber. Only the official acts and communications of gov- 
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ernors are preserved in the executive chamber, and such an indorsement would 
not probably be included as an official act. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
T. 8. WILLIAMS. 
Gen. SELDEN E. MARVIN, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Hovuse OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Vashington, D. C., September 20, 1898. 

My Dear Sir: I desire te call your special attention to the first sentence of 
the inclosed letter (trae copy) written from Knoxville, Tenn., July 12, 1866, to 
the Secretary of War by Henry R. Gibson. 

You will observe that Mr. Gibson alieges that he made application November 
30, 1864, for a commission as captain and commissary of subsistence, Volunteers, 
said application being indorsed by several gentlemen whom he names and for- 
wenael to Secretary Stanton by Governor Fenton, of New York. The Secretary 
of War recently certified that said application had never been received; he also 
certified that the only recommendation ever received was a formal one from Gov- 
ernor Fenton. I wish you would be kind enough to search the archives of your 
State, and advise me whether you can find the application referred to, and the 
recommendations said te have been signed by Bilyeu, Bowman, Crane, Benham, 
and Thomas, and if you can find the same, furnish me with certified copies of them 
by express, C.O.D. This isa very im it matter to me, and I hope you will 

ive it special attention and a thorough investigation. If you can not find the 
Seuaineute themselves, fully advise me of any record of them that you may find. 
If you can neither find the documents themselves, nor a record of them, please so 
certify. 

‘Iam, very truly yours, 
JNO. C. HOUK, M. C. 

The ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

General PHISTERER: 
Dear Str: I hope that you will have aclose research made, and answer very 
fully Mr. Hovux's request. This is a matter of importance. 
Yours, truly, 
(Signed) AMOS J. CUMMINGS. 
rr i 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, STATE OF NEw York, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Albany, September 23, 1898. 

Sm: I am directed by the adjutant-general to acknowledge'receipt of your com- 
munication of the 20th instant, and in a to state: The term of Governor Fen- 
ton commenced January 1. 1865. The book of letters received at this office from 
April, 1864, ted une, 1865, does not show that amy communication was received from 
Henry R. Gibson, A. P. Bilyeu, 5S. M. Bewman, Joseph G. Crane, 8. C. Benham, 
and Henry G. Thomas. The book of letters sent for the same period does not 
show that a leiter was written by the adjutant-general of the State to any of the 
parties named. There is no record of the letter written by Governor Fenton 
mentioned in your letter. Henry G. Thomas is at present a retired officer of the 
Army, and his address can be no doubt obtained from the Adjutant-General of the 
Army, if it should be of any value to you. A great many of the actions of the war 
governors of this State never passed through these headquarters and are not 
recorded here; in fact, the three governors referred to have, to a large extent, con- 
sidered letters received and records of action taken by them as personal property, 
and taken the same with them at the expiration of their gubernatorial term. 

I return the copy of a letter of Henry R. Gibson to the Secretary of War. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
FRED. PHISTERER, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
Hon. Joun C. Hovuk, M.C., 
Washington, D. O. 
GIBSON ‘ SUSTAINED.” 


Mr. Chairman, “‘what man of honor can now doubt that Judge 
Gibson was eligible to ee in the Grand Army?” 

Thus spoke Mr. Gibson in the following article eo by him 
and printed in his Knoxville Banner February 1, 1894, after his ex- 

ulsion. 

. Those who want to behold this man’s impadence, cunning, and 
moral turpitude in their purest form have only to listen to two arti- 
cles, in the light of the proof I have presented. The statements 
signed by L. Hovey, William T. Mitchell and W. J. Ramage, em- 
braced in one of the articles, were dictated by Mr. Gibson. The pub- 
lic can judge from the record whether those men have disgraced 
themselves or not. 

Col. T. H. Reeves, a retired Army officer, who was president of 
the court of inquiry, was not foolish or base enough to allow him- 
seif to be prostituted in an effort to give a good character to a con- 
fessed and convicted fraud at the expense of the reputation of the 
Grand Army and himself. 

This article is a jewel as a combination of misstatements of fact, 


{From the Knoxville Banner.]} 


Faster and faster the truth comes oe. Blessed is the man who is in the 
right. Falsehood and trickery, fraud deception may becloud him for a time, 
but the bright sun of truth is shining above the clouds, and will yet pierce them, 
and drive them away. 

This great truth is being manifested in Judge Gibson's case. The facts in ref- 
erence to Seaman's falsification of the record are coming out on by one, and will 
soon be all known. 

But the best illustration of the truth, that the right will finally 
is shown by the fact that the opinions of the sworn jodges of the court of inquiry 
are now known, and that if the court of inquiry been allowed to era 
decision in Judge Gibson's case, it would have been in his favor on every >. 

The decision of the corrtof = Judge Gibson's case was eagerly looked 
for by hundreds of people, and they have been wondering all the time why that 
decision was not made. In some mysterious way Seaman found out that the 
court of inquiry, if allowed to a decision, would decide in Gibson's favor; 
thereupon he brought it about that no decision should be made at all. 


When, however, er Adams ann: his monstrous decision t 
Judge Gibson, the secret got out that the court of uiry was favorable to 
Gibson. On last Friday Mr. Luke Havey, of No. 12 square, Knoxville, 


gave Gibson the following letter: 
KNOXVILLE, TENN, January 26, 1894. 

Dear Sim: Having known you for nearly twenty I think it but justice 

to you to say that, as a member of the late court of ~~ your case, had I 

been called upon to make a decision I would have deci it you were eligible 

to membership in the Grand Army of the Republic. 
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But_even if I had been of the opinion that you were not eligible I would have 
been decidedly of the opinion that you practiced no fraud or deception on Ed 
Maynard Post, and were not guilty of any imposition; but that your dealing 
with the post had been honorable from the beginning to theend. There was 
absolutely no evidence whatever before the court that you practiced any fraud or 


deception. 
L. HAVEY, 
Past Commander Ed Maynard Post, No. 14, 
and Member of the late Court of Inquiry. 
Hon. Henry R.Grsson. 


On receiving this letter, Judge Gibson sent it to William ‘fT. Mitchell, esq., of 
Greeneville, the other member of the court, with a request that he give his opin- 
ion in the case, and on the next day the letter was returned with the following 
addition: 

GREENEVILLE, January 27, 1894. 


Dear Sir: I fally indorse the within, and desire to add my name to it. 
WM. T. MITCHELL, 
Junior Vice Commander, Dept. Tenn., G. A. R., 
and Member of the late Court of Inquiry. 
Hon, Henry R. Greson. 
There were only three members of the court: Havey, Mitchell, and Reeves. 
Reeves was president, and would have had no vote, unless Havey and Mitchell 
differed. It will thus be seen that the opinion of Havey and Mitchell would have 
been the opinion of the court. 
Mr. W. J. Ramage, the recorder of the court of inquiry, and the official prose- 
cuter in thecase, was shown the foregoing decision of the judges, and he at once 
took up the paper containing their decision and wrote on it the following: 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., January 31, 1894. 


As recorder and prosecuting officer of the court of inquiry in the Gibson case, 1 
make this statement. While there might be room for argument on the question 
of the eligibility of Henry R. Gibson to membership in the Grand Army of the 
Republic, there was absolutely no evidence to show that he had obtained his 
membership in Ed Maynard Post by fraud or deception. 

WM. J. RAMAGE, 
Past Com. Dept. Tenn., Ga. and Ala., 
Recorder of Court of Inquiry. 


There were only three members of the court, Messrs. T. H. Reeves, Wm. T. 
Mitchell, and L. Havey. Colonel Reeves was president, and as such would have 
had no vote unless Messrs. Havey and Mitchell differed. It will thus be seen 
that the opinion of Messrs. Mitchell and Havey would have been the opinion of 
the court, and have constituted iis decision and adjudication. What Colonel 
Reeves’ opinion was is not known, nor is it material, as his opinion would not 
have been necessary unless Messrs. Mitchell and Havey disagreed. 

But it will be observed that not only was the court ef inquiry favorable to Judge 
Gibson, but that Mr. Wm. J. Ramage, the aworn prosecuting officer of the court, 
was clearly of opinion that Gibson was eligible to membership, and if not eligible 
that he obtained his membership without any fraud or deception. 

What man of honor can now doubt that Judge Gibson was eligible to member- 
ship in the Grand Army? Whatman of honor will now say that Judge Gibson 
practiced any fraud or deception to get into the Grand Army? Didn't these two 
sworn judges see and hear all the mr including the original papers?! Didn't 
they hear argumerts on both sides? And not only do the sworn judges say that 
Gibson was eligible and honorable; but the very ofiicer, whose sworn duty it was 
to prosecute Gibson before the court, now comes forward like the honorable man 
he is, and says that the opinion of the judges is true, just and right, and that Gib- 
son was eligible and honorable. 

The failure of the court of inquiry to make any decision was no doubt looked 
upon by Commander Adams as a silent verdict of condemnation, as a refusal to 
sustain Gibsen. 

Seaman was in favor of the court rendering a decision, provided the court con- 
demned Gibson, but decidedly op to the court saying anything in case the 
judges were in Gibson's favor. And when Seaman learned, or suspected, that 
the decision would be in favor of Judge Gibson, he managed to iet the court know 
that no decision was expected or desired. 

Bat now the —— of the court is known, and every honest, just, and impar- 
tial man is called upon to say who knows best, two unprejadiced judges who saw 
Gossett and Gibson, who saw or heard all of their evidence, the originals and the 
copies, saw them, teo, before Seaman got his crooked hands on them, or one man 
up North who saw var such papers as Seaman saw fit to send him. 

Aud thus is Judge Gibson again sustained by his home people. He was first 
sustained by 53 members of his 7. t out of 54and now he is sustained by 
by the sworn judges of the court of inquiry to whom his case was referred. 

Surely euch verdicts aa these in Gibson's favor ouzht to satisfy every honest 
man, 

But you can't satisfy JonN Hovux and hishenchmen. Nothing will a a 
but the deluge of Gibson votes that will fall upon him and his strikers on the day 


of oe . 
‘Ana that a age is ouee to come. 
The following article by Mr. Gibson is a companion of the one 


just read. It, like the first article, presents a fair sample of Mr. 
Gibson’s method of “defense :” 


Everybody felt that there was some mystery about the action of the court of 
ing in Judge Gibson’s case. A court always decides. Whatin the world is 
a court for, except to decide? But Houxk and Seaman arranged a nice littte pro- 

amme to this effect: If it shall turn out that the courtis against Gibson, we will 

ave the judges so to decide; but if it should turn out that the judges are in 
Gibson’s favor, then we will notify them that no decision is wanted; and that all 
we want of them is to turn the papers over to Seaman; and then Seaman can doc- 
tor them so as to make out a bad case nst Gibson, and send them to Massa- 
chusetts to Adams, and Adams will do the rest. 

The scheme was to get the court to decide against Gibson, if possible; but if 
this couldn't be done, then to get Adams to decide against him anyway—even if 
it took forgery, bribery, and perjury, all combined, to have it done. 

So, when Seaman found that the court was about to decide in Gibson's favor, he 
caused it to be made known to the court that no decision from it was required, 
and that all the court had to do was to turn the papers over to him. 

vo hae = ee win, tails you lose.” ee — -_ 
son loses. was ‘s programme, a programme begotten by sett an 
Hovk expressly for Seaman to carry out. 

‘Was there ever before such trickery under the nameand in the forms of justice? 
It was pretended that there was to be a fair and impartialtrial. Judge Gibson 
was assured of this in advance. The members of the court never dreamed of 

else. Judge Gibson never even suspicioned anything else. 

at when he goes before the court and proves himself ble to membership in 
the Grand Army, and proves himself to be an honorable man, and when the court 
has heard or seen all proof, and has heard argument on both sides and has 
made ae its mind to decide in Judge Gibson's favor, presto! change, Seaman claps 
his on the mouth of the court and says he does not want any decision from 
them, not a single word; that all he wants them to do is to turn all the papers 
over to him, and to turn them over at once. 

And thus Judge Gibson was tricked out of a decision in his favor. But that 
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decision had already been made in the hearts of the judges, and they have now 
made it known in writing, si officially, as will be seen in another column. 

And so justice has at last n done to Judge Gibson in this matter; and the 
trickery of Seaman and his coconspirators is exposed to the gaze of an indignant 
and outraged people. 

Mr. Chairman, here is another shining example of Mr. Gibson’s 
able “defense” of himself when expelled by the commander in 
chief because his commission and discharge are forgeries. The 
“53 to 1” falsehood and the “‘ home-rule” cry are always placed in 
front by the foxy warrior. 

If Jonn Hovuk thinks the people of east Tennessee, with honest hearts and strong 
minds, can't see through his tricks, he will find himself badly mistaken, and the 
— vote at the primary will be a stunner to him. 

The place to settle all questions affecting us, or our people, is right here in east 
Tennessee, and not up in Massachusetts. The people of east Tennessee are 
abundantly well quali to decide whether Judge Gibson was a fit man to belong 
te the Grand Army, and Jw Gibson left it te them, and by a vote of 53 to 1, 
they decided it in his favor. But Jonn Honk was not satisfied with this east Ten- 
— vote; he wanted the vote of a man in Massachusetts, and of only one man 
a , 

New, people of cast Tennessee, do we need any guardian to act for us? Are 
we children or fools, so that we are not fit te act for ourselves, and must have a 
guardian? And, if we must have a guardian, must we go all the way to Mas- 
sachusetts to get one? And, if we have to go all the way to Massachusetts, must 
we, after all, take the man JoHN Hovuk names. If all these things be so, then 
are we all poor off indeed. 

Hew the valleys will thunder, how the mountains will lighten, how the creeks 
and rivers will boom on the day of the primary, when the mighty hosts of east 
Tennessee freemen go marching to the polls to show JouN Hovk that they don't 
need any guardian either from Massachusetts or Alabama, but are abundantly 
able to take care of themselves. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, does not the history of this case, presented 
so fully and clearly in the copies from a Government record and 
other unquestioned evidence I have laid befere the House, make 

lain the fact that the law I propose should be on the statate book ? 
True, the individual who figures in this celebrated case did not 
attempt, at least it is not known that he attempted, to defraud the 
Government by the use of his forged military papers, yet it is indis- 
a oe! shown that he used them to deceive his fellow-citizens, and 

y deceiving them foisted himself into various positions of honor and 
trust. In several instances he secured, by the aid of these papers, 
official place that properly belonged to honorable ex-soldiers—in fact 
soldiers disabled by wounds on the field of battle were pushed aside 
and out to make room for this military frand. And by means of this 
bogus army record, the creation only of his fantastic brain, he has 
hoodwinked the electors of one of the most loyal—in the days of 
1861-65—districts in the Union into sending himas their Represent- 
ative on this floor in the next Congress. 

In one sense his pencraft has served him well—it has helped him 
up the steep where his ambition pointed. Now that he is there, 
how will the true soldier, whether he wore the blue or the y; 
with whom he comes in contact by reason of his official position, 
regardhim? It seems to me that the soldier who prizes his service, 
either under the starry banner or the “bonnie blue flag” now 
folded away, would turn with scorn and contempt from a man who 
endeavored by fraud and forgery to enroll himself among soldiers 
with honorable records. And should this begus ‘‘chief of Hooker’s 
staff” attempt to throw dust in the eyes of a soldier by cunning 
explanation, let him be met with a demand that he show his 
‘“‘appointment” and ‘‘discharge” properly authenticated as gen- 
uine by the War Department. 

All things are possible, and it may be that in the future there may 
be a case similar to this one. Should there be another individual 
found possessed of such fraudulent propensities, there should be a 
law ready to meet his case. The enactment of the law I propose 
will accomplish this end. 


The Carlisle Bill. 





SPEECH 


0 


HON. THOS. G LAWSON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 21, 1894. 


On the bill (H. R. 8149) toamend the laws relating to national banking associa- 
tions, to exempt the notes of State banks from taxation upon certain condi- 
tions, and for other purposes— 


Mr. LAWSON said: 

Mr. Spraxer: I did not have an ity to address the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union when this bill 
was pending, and therefore avail myself of the leave granted to 
print my remarks in the Recorp. I enter upon the discussion of 
this measure with diffidence. While I have given much study to 
the subject of finance my conclusions have not reached that degree 
of conviction that gives assurance of their absolute correctness. 
I believe, however, that they are based on sound principles and are 
worthy of some consideration. It seems to me that the greater 


part of the difficulties and complexities that are said to be con- 
nected with financial questions are mainly produced by the blunders 
of the politicians. If they had not implicated the Government in 
the matter, if banking and the regulation and control of finance 
had been relegated to business men, acting in obedience to the laws 
of trade and commerce, the currency, in my opinion, would have 
adjusted itself to the conditions, movements, and fluctuations of 
trade and commerce, and the anxiety and distress now prevailing 
in the country would not have occurred. 

Some of the troubles come from the idea that the Government 
only can provide a currency for the people, and others come from 
the continuance of war measures which, though wise and skill- 
fully adapted to the accomplishment of the purpose for which they 
were enacted, are wholly unsuited to these “piping times of 
peace.” The great question now is how to engraft upon these 
war mea a system answerable to the needs of the present 
time without serious disturbance to the institutions ana enter- 
prises grown up under the present laws and so integrated with 
them that disaster and ruin might follow any unwise change. 
To accomplish this task is more difficult, perhaps, than the inau- 
guration of anew scheme. The theorist could easily formulate a 
new of finance if there were a clear arena for its operation, 
but inasmuch as the security and repose of the vast interests of 
the country are involved in and likely to be affected by any change, 
the wisest statesman will shrink from the responsibility of sug- 
gesting any changeat all. But achange for the better is impera- 
tively demanded. 

The wheels of industry are everywhere at a standstill, business 
of every kind is stricken with paralysis, thousands of people 
throughout the country are overtaken by irretrievable ruin, and 
there is a prevailing and well-founded conviction that these evils 
partly result from a vicious financial system. It behooves us, 
therefore, with t caution and conservatism, and in a spirit 
absolutely free partisan bias and factional animosities, to 
examine the pending measure. It is said to have come from a 
high and responsible source, to be the conception of a statesman 
of commanding ability and exalted patriotism, in whose integrity 
and capacity the whole country confides, and whose official posi- 
tion, as Secretary of the , msures a wide acquaintance 
with the condition of our finances and with the defects of exist- 
ing laws on the subject. The plan may therefore claim, at the 
threshold, a strong presumption in favor of its feasibility and 
sufficiency. 

We find, however, that it is strenuously opposed by certain 
classes. One class insists that banks of issue ought to be sup- 
pressed, and that the Government alone ought to provide a paper 
currency for the people. The idea that it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to provide oe currency is an antiquated supersti- 
tion, but it is entertai by so many people that it deserves ai- 
tention in this discussion. Is the proposition true? When we 
search the Constitution we find the only delegation of power to 
Congress over the subject of creating money to be “‘ to com money 
and regulate the value thereof.” We should not forget that no 
constitutional power can be exercised by Congress unless it is 
delegated, and that the power of Congress to legislate differs from: 
legislative powers vested in the State legislatures, for the latter 
may, as a general rule, exercise all legislative powers that are not 
withheld or prohibited by the State constitutions. 

This is an important distinction to keepin mind. We find in 
the Constitution no provision authorizing Congress to issue a paper 
currency. There is power given to borrow money; but no one 
would confound the right to borrow money with the power to 
create money. These terms have a well-known signification, and 
were thus used by the draftsmen of the Constitution. There is 
also a difference in substance as well as adifference interms. An 
instrument issued for money borrowed is the evidence of a debt, 
while money is wealth or capital. All men understand that real 
money is made of the precious metals. 

To coin metal is a well-understood process, but to speak of coin- 
ing paper isa solecism. True, a majority of the Supreme Court 
of the United States at one time decided that the issue of legal- 
tender paper money by the Government was constitutional, but, 
with due respect for that august tribunal, I venture to express the 
opinion that it would notat this day reaffirm thatdecision. There 
was a plausible reason to justify the decision. The legal tenders 
were issued for the purpose of aiding the Government in carry- 
ingon the great war in which it was then engaged, and their is- 
sue was probably justified by the demands of an inexorable 
necessity, under whose supreme exactions oftentimes ‘‘ might 
makes right.” Buta r currency to be useful, and to justify 
the confidence of people in the use of it, must be convertible into 
coin on demand; it is not real money, but the representation of 
real money. Itcan have no standing in commerce unless it is 
converted into coin when coin is demanded for it. The agent 
which issues it, whether it be the Government or a corporation, 
must therefore be endowed with power to procure coin to protect 
its issues. 
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Coin may be procured by the Government in three methods, 
namely, by purchase, by borrowing, and by taxation. The three 
methods are resolvable into one, namely, taxation, as the Gov- 
ernment has no other means to raise money with which to make 
purchases or to satisfy its creditors for money borrowed. But 
the power to tax, being capable of use as an engine of oppression, 
is limited to specified purposes. In the case of the United States 
it is limited to the raising of money to pay the debts and to pro- 


vide for the common defense and general welfare. They may tax | 


to provide an army and navy for the common defense and to pay 
for the support of their civil establishment, including their courts 
for the administration of justice, and to pay debts incurred on ex- 
traordinary occasions, or to supplement a deficient revenue. But 
there is absolutely nothing in the Constitution that would coun- 
tenance the idea that the Government may levy taxes to supply 
people with the facilities for conducting their private business. 
Such a proposition would be monstrous. Therecouldin the na- 
ture of things be no limitation to the exercise of such power, ex- 
cept such as might exist in the will or discretion of the legislator. 
The protection of the citizen in the enjoyment of his property 
would be dismantled, and chaos would reign supreme, were any 
set of legislators invested with such unlimited power. It can not 


be conceived of that the fathers of the Republic, jealous of their | 
liberties, and mindful of the arbitrary nature of the taxing power, | 
even when when guarded by the most stringent limitations, could | 


have intended to delegate the right to exercise it witheut limit 
for any purpose. The Government, therefore, has no assets on 
which to issue a credit money. 

If it is contended that the Government may issue irredeemable 


notes it ought to be explained how they are to be kept in circula- | 


tion without depreciating. No government has ever been able to 
keep its paper issues at par without satisfactory provision for re- 
demption. The Government of the United States, with all the 
wealth and patriotism of the people to back it, could not keep its 
legal tenders at par until provision was made for their redemp- 
tion. Money is wealth, and no government can create wealth by 
the fiat of power. None but Deity can do that. 

The right of the Government to issue paper currency is not 
only contrary to our scheme of constitutional government, but to 
the fundamental principles of liberty as well. ch citizen should 
enjoy the largest measure of liberty in the pursuit of happiness 
and in the management of his business that is ciinetithe with 
the right of every other citizen to do the same. Subject to this 
restriction the Government should not do for him what he can 
do for himself, nor restrain him in anything that contributes to 
his improvement. Government is only the agent of its citizens 
to accomplish by their combined power what each could not ac- 
complish singly. If, therefore,it aids one person it does it at the 
cost of one or more persons from whom it derives power to act, 
and is therefore unjust to them; or if it restrains one in the pur- 
suit of legitimate business it is equally unjust in depriving him 
of his natural rights. 

When our Government was created the right to issue a paper 
currency was recognized all over the world as a function of - 
ing, a business in which citizens engaged for the promotion of 
their private fortunes, and for the extension of commerce. It 
was as much a private business as manufacturing or any other 
employment. vernment sometimes engaged in it, not as a 
corporate entity on its own behalf, but as a partner in business 
with its citizens, and on equal terms with them. That was the 
character of our first national bank. Indeed, the right to supply 
people with money, outside of coining the precious metals, was 
never arrogated by governments until some centuries ago, when 
tyrants found it profitable to debase the current coin and to force 
it into circulation. ee currency was always furnished by 
goldsmiths, bankers, and others. 

When we consider the nature of money it becomes apparent that 
the Government can not supply it. Money is the product of man’s 
labor. Indeed, it is stored up labor, either of the present or of 
past generations, and thus claims a personal and not a govern- 
mental origin. It attaches to the personality of the individual, 
because it is the offspring of his own exertions. It is earnings. 
If it had not arisen out of the necessities of barter and trade, and 
for the convenience of those who engage in them, it would never 
have existed at all. It depends now for its existence and diffusion 
on the same agencies. Individuals, laboring independently of 
each other throughout the world, each for the amelioration of his 
own condition without regard to the other, produce commodities 
for exchange with one another. As it is not always convenient 
to exchange one commodity for the other, they invent a medium 
of exchange just as they invent a medium of transportation. 

As exchangeable commodities multiply a demand for the me- 
dium of exc money—increases. And thus we have the 
origin and the reason for the diffusion of money throughout the 
world. Governments had no agency in it until they became in- 
terlopers. The need of money and the invention of money —_ 
from the subtile and complex relations of energy expended an 





commodities produced, by men acting independently and sepa- 
rately the world over. At first money was something real, as the 
precious metals, cattle, etc., but as intelligence and civilization 
increased, credit money was invented and adopted as an instru- 
ment of superior utility. It also arose in response to the demands 
of business conducted by individuals, not by societies. Govern- 
ments knew nothing of it until the genius of business men evolved 
it. They could not have created it because, as I have stated, it 
arose out of subtile influences and relations which no man could 
have foreseen or voluntarily brought to pass. Credit money is 
as much the product of human genius and industry as are the 
commodities of the farms and the factories, and to be most effi- 
cient, ought to be left in like manner to individual control, sub- 
ject only to the police power of the Government. 
To avail to its utmost limits credit money should be present 
wherever business of any kind is carried on, and ought to be re- 
sponsive to the ebb and flow of business at all points, expanding 
as business expands and contracting as business contracts. Fluc- 
tuations in business occur not only at different times and places, 
but at different seasons at the same place, and currency can not 
completely and adequately perform its office unless it is subject 
to the same mutations; or, in other words, be subject to the law 
of supply and demand. It is physically impossible for currency 
issued by the Government from a central point, and at a remote 
distance, to perform its appropriate office. Assuming that a 
Government agent might be located in every community for the 
distribution of money, we encounter two difficulties: 
1. The distributions must be by loans to the people, and no 
constitutional authority exists for the Government to make loans. 
2. The agent would have no personal interest in the loan,as a 
banker wonld, no interest in adapting the loan to the demands of 
business, none in guarding against undue expansion and contrac- 
tion, and none in determining the value of the securities; and no 
motive of self-interest, arising from the incentive of yain, to pro- 
tect either the interests of the public or of the particular commu- 
nity. The latter motive, however, would exert a powerful and 
controlling influence upon the banker whose private fortune, to 
say nothing of profits, would be jeopardized by an unskillful and 
improvident issue of currency. It is he who, with keen vision, 
keeps constant watch upon the pulses of trade and commerce and 
upon the status of fiscal agencies, and whose experienced judg- 
ment discovers their relations and demands. 
From these considerations it is obvious that a Government 
yaper currency can not possess the quality of elasticity, so desira- 
le in the volume of currency. Their expansion and contraction 
are mechanical rather than automatic, in conformity with the 
changing condition of trade. Indeed, they have no relation to 
trade; their volume is determined by other considerations, gener- 
ally of a political instead of an industrial nature; the Government 
can not stand in the marts and at the gateways of trade to gauge 
its ebb and flow. There is ex necessitate rei an undue, or an un- 
timely, contraction and expansion, not coincident with the rise and 
fall of business, for an enlargement of business without a corre- 
sponding expansion of the currency is equivalent to a contraction, 
and vice versa. The volume of business is the thermometer b 
which the demand for currency is gauged, and the volume of busi- 
ness may, on the same day, differ in every State in the Union; 
9 activity and prosperity may characterize one section, while 

ecline and paralysis may characterize another. How is it possi- 
ble, then, for a definite and arbitrary amount of currency, such 
as Government issues must necessarily be, to answer the demand 
of trade? 

The Government can only issue in payment of its debts, and can 
only retire the currency as it collects revenue, neither of which 
acts has any relation to trade whatsoever. The only sound and 
adequate method of meeting the requirements of business is to in- 
vest people who are engaged init, and know its conditions in their 
own localities, to issue and retire the currency as each occasion 
may require. In that event an equal share of prosperity, so far 
as it depends on currency, will be vouchsafed to all. In seasons 
of great activity there will be no lack, and in seasons of depres- 
sion there will be no redundancy. The prudent business man 
when he can make a profit will borrow from the bank, giving his 
own notes for the currency of the bank, and when unprofitable 
will return its currency to be redeemed in his own notes. 

The issue of a paper currency, as I have observed, is a function 
peculiar to ban . It is credit, based upon the capital of a 
community, so focalized as to afford the largest measure of use- 
fulness. It ought always to be based on — that is capable 
of immediate conversion into real money. It is a refinement of 
civilization, dependent for its soundness and utility u the in- 
telligence and probity of the people who issue it, and is evolved 
by the. genius of men constantly in search of better implements 
for the conduct of business, and for greater facilities and econ- 
omy in its pursuit. As people become more yes pr nec they be- 
come more conversant with the value, utility, and adaptability of 
credit as a substitute for money. Unnecessary restrictions and 
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limitations upon its creation and use retard prosperity. And the 
right to issue it ought to be as free and imited as the capital 
of the _—- will allow. There are no unreasonable restrictions 


upon the use of bankers’ checks, private checks, and bills of ex- 
change, which are special forms of credit money, and hence their 
utility in carrying on the trade and commerce of the world is in- 
calculable; it is thought that more than one-half the trade of this 
country is carried on through their agency. 

They are implements exactly suited to the offices which they 
en They are perfect vehicles of trade so far as they go. 

edit money is a banker’s check of a more general character and 
of more comprehensive utility, inasmuch as it is designed to cir- 
culate without limitation while there is a vacuum for it. Bills of 
exchange, etc., have hitherto escaped the intermeddling, paternal- 
istic, and fostering care of the politician, and hence enjoy a world- 
wide utility. And when the politicians learn that the people of 
this country are as wise as they are, and in many respects wiser; 
that they are capable of attending to their own business without 
their officious intervention; that they are abundantly able to 
utilize their own capital and credit in securing the best interests 
of the country; when the politicians learn these facts and are in- 
duced to give the people a chance, the business of the country will 
proclaim its emancipation from a noxious paternalism that has 
for many years embarrassed its free and enlightened progress. 

Some people are opposéd to banks of issue because they are cor- 
porate bodies. Iconfess that I do not know how to answer this ob- 
jection. When Iremember that all the great industries and enter- 
prises of the world, namely, railroads, telegraphs, canals, mining, 
manufacturing, ete., areconstructed andcarried on by means of the 
combined wealth and intelligence of corporations, and that they 
could not otherwise exist, and when I know that the capital of 
private individuals, unincorporated, is unable to supply the paper 
currency needed in commerce, I fail to appreciate the force of this 
argument. It can not be contended that the pending measure 
creates monopolies, for the system of banks proposed are to be 
founded on a base so broad that all persons who can combine the 
requisite capital may engage in them. They are monopolies to no 
greater extent than the mercantile business and other avocations 
of the citizen. 

The proposed modification of the national banking system com- 
mends this bill to my approval. That system is unscientific and 
defective, being founded on debt and not on capital. Their notes 
are sound and stable, but that is the only valuable attribute that 
they possess. But that feature, even, is not a necessity of the sys- 
tem. The enormous wealth and resources of the country uphold 
their credit independently of the system. If this were a poor and 
barren country, deeply involved in debt, a bond security would 
not sustain their soundness and stability. Banking currency 
should be sound, not by accident, but by force of the economic 
laws with whose conformity they are established. Banks ought 
to be founded on capital, not on debt, and one founded on the 
debt of the Government is no exception to the rule. 

An economic law is not modified or annulled by the accident 
of the solvency of the debt. The national banks, I apprehend, 
were not designed to be a permanent system. The purpose to 
create a demand for Government bonds and to strengthen the 
Government credit during war was the paramount object of their 
creation. The issue of currency was a secondary consideration, 
as the country then had a better banking system, and one that 
the national banks could not supplant until it was stricken down 
by an unjustifiable tax upon its issues. Real money is coin, and 
a bank note is not good unless it is paid in coinon demand. The 
ought, therefore, to bear some relation to the substance in which 
they are paid and not to the debts of the coun What that re- 
lation shall be can only be determined by the demand for them, 
and by the intelligence, honesty, and business experience of those 
who issue them. That each dollar of currency should be backed 
by a dollar in coin is not necessary; indeed, such acurrency would 
be altogether too costly and inadequate. 

It is said that the Canadian banks carry about seven dollars in 
paper to one in coin, and that their currency is of the most efficient 
character, and that it is so intrenched in the confidence of the peo- 
ple that bank failures and panics do not occur. I believe that the 
intelligence and integrity of our people equal the Canadian stand- 
ard. Give us a system of banks founded on capital, instead of 
debts, and we can rival the world. If it were pro to issue 
currency upon all the debts of the people as a is everyone 
would exclaim against the unwisdom of the policy. But what is 
the difference in principle? I admit that when founded on gov- 
ernment debts, or on private debts, currency may be so limited 
and restricted and surrounded by such safegu as to make it 
good. But when we seek to inaugurate a system designec to be 
permanent, that may supply the vital fluid of business and prog- 
ress for generations, it ought to be founded upon principles derived 
from economic laws, and to not depend for efficiency and secur- 
ity upon strait-jacket legislation. National banks have fulfilled 
their purpose in relation to the Government credit, and beyond 


giving us a sound currency they are a failure. Soundness is not 
the only (I doubt whether it is the chief) attribute of a good cur- 
rency. it is so sound that it cannot minister to the needs of 
business efficiently and adequately, its soundness is an infirmity. 
If to insure its soundness it must be so hampered with restrictions 
that it is deprived of flexible and elastic qualities to the extent that 
it becomes irresponsive to the movements of trade, it is not a good 
currency, whatever other attribute it may possess. 

Isuppose that the most ardent friends of the national banks will 
not ¢ for their currency the quality of elasticity, except 
within very narrow limits. Its infirmity may be illustrated by an 
example: Upon $100 of bonds they are authorized to issue 90 per 
cent of currency less 5 per cent thereof as a reserve, or $85.50 in 
the aggregate. Bonds are offered for sale by the Secretary of the 

and they are bought and held at a premium for specu- 
lative ginger by a syndicate of bankersin New York. Say they 
are held at $115 for $100 of bonds, what effect will this have in 
Georgia, where we may suppose an association desires to establish 
a national bank? The association pays $115,000 for $100,000 of 
bonds, and receives on them when deposited in the Treasury $85,- 
500 of circulating notes. Georgia, where currency is scarce, parts 
by this process with $29,500 of her currency in excess of what she 
receives, and contributes it to New York, where currency is re- 
dundant. The currency is contracted and the rate of interest is 
raised in Georgia, while by the same act the currency is expanded 
and the rate of interest is lowered in New York. Is there any 
flexibility or justice in a banking system that works out such 
results? Legitimate business is crippled for lack of currency in 
one State, and illegitimate speculation is stimulated by an un- 
wholesome plethora of currency in another State. To confine 
people to such a system of banking is unjust and oppressive, and 
a stigma upon the intelligence and fair dealing of our statesman- 
ship. Itfalls far short of the intelligent progress of the country 
on other lines. 

The eee character of the national banks thus becomes 
apparent. hey enjoy privileges which it is impossible for many 
to possess themselves of without serious loss. The large capital- 
ists of the money centers, where money is attracted by a constant 
speculative demand, own the bonds upon which the banks are 
based, and in consequence of their limited supply and high value 
they are unavailable for banking purposes to people in less for- 
tunate communities. The large capitalists and bankers, there- 
fore, have practically the entire control of the currency of the 
country, and manipulate it to suit their own selfish interests; if 
an expansion of the currency inures to their profit the banks is- 
sue a new supply, but if it is profitable for them to squeeze the 
market and capture a favorite line of securities by depressing the 
market, or to raise the rate of interest and discounts, the national 
banks can call in their currency and decline further loans. In 
either case the public interests are subordinated to the profit and 
loss of the bankers. An honest and intelligent people wili not 
sustain such an unequal system when they reflect that the coun- 
try must become great and prosperous, not by the enrichment of 
a certain class, but by the diffusion of prosperity among all. 

The success of business depends almost as much upon the supply 
and elasticity of money asit does upon the munificent bounty of 
Providence; and when we place the control of the currency into 
a few hands, we had as well intrust them with the keys of Heaven, 
enabling them at will to shut out the sunshine and rain that ¢@n- 
erously enrich the whole earth. Were it proposed to invest a cer- 
tain class (if such thing were possible) with the power to distrib- 
ute the heat and showers that now dispense their blessings with 
universal and impartial munificence, the Anglo-Saxon courage 
would rise in revolt, yet such is the force of custom and such the 
habits engendered by long submission that people witness with 
unconcern, and many of them with approval, the existence of a 
monetary system that, in a different sphere, works an equivalent 
injustice andinjury. There can be no favorites in a free govern- 
ment. ‘‘ Equal rights to all and special privileges to none” is 
the motto of a free people. 

There are other serious objections to the use of Government 
bonds as the basis of a banking system, but as I have elaborated 
these objections on a former occasion I will content myself witha 
simple and concise statement of them now. 

1. Banks, to perpetuate their existence, will coerce the Govern- 
ment to issue bonds and unnecessarily increase the public debt. 

2. Heavier taxes will be imposed to pay the interest on the debt. 

8. The banks wil) ally themselves with all those who favor a 
wasteful and extravagant appropriation of the revenues, so as to 
continue the debt. 

4. Their monopoly of the currency may enable them unduly to 
influence the legislative power. 

5. So long as the Treasury notes are outstanding they will con- 


trol the public are 

The experience of other countries teaches that a better system 
of ing may be employed—one that does not rest upon the 
narrow basis of Government securities, but upon the wealth, 
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genius, and enterprise of the ple. McLeod, in his salen | 
y of the Bank of | 


work on banking, informs us that the mono 
England, in periods of industrial depression, worked incalcu- 
lable injury. It could not furnish the necessary currency, and its 
monopoly of the business prevented from doing so all others who 
were able and inclined to furnish it. The history of the last panic 
in this country coincides with the history of the Bank of England 
in that the national banks, for want of elasticity, aggravated rather 
than healed the distress; and if the people had not had the cour- 
age to break away from the monopoly and, in defiance of law, 
issue clearing-house certificates and other devices to supplement 
their currency,no man can measure the jal disaster that 
would have overwhelmed the people. 

Monopoly, therefore, is as pernicious to business as it is inimi- 
cal to freedom. All sound banking must rest on the wealth and 
the business of the country. It can not but be so, because bank- 
ing is the offspring of business—at once its child and its subser- 
vient agents. Banks of issue capitalize the credit issuing from 
wealth, and thereby increase many fold the utility of wealth. It 
is futile to contend that the Government, though it were Argus- 
eyed, could do this. It can not be everywhere with its fingers 
upon the pulses of trade. And it is equally futile to contend that 
banks should be denied authority to issue currency, lest they 
might expand and contract it to the detriment of the people. 
Under a banking system founded on wealth and business the 
banker could no more do so than he could prevent himself 
from revolving as the earth revolves. The expansion and con- 
traction of the currency would depend on the combined will and 
cooperating agencies of every employment and of every human 
being capable of industrial activity. 

Every business, every profession, and all the forces of industry 
and genius throughout the world would conspire in determining 
the requisite amount of currency, and the banker could only be 
the agent through whom the supply wouldcome. His self-interest 
and the self-interest of all other people would harmonize and 
coalesce. Competition, also, under such a system would be free, 
and if one set of bankers, ignorant of their xg Ye ie instrumen- 
tality in the caravans of commerce, should deny currency to the 
people, another set would arise at once and respond to the de- 
mand. Under a monopolistic system, such as we now have, it is 
possible for banks to expand and contract the currency irrespec- 
tive of the demands of business, but we propose to supplant these 
with a system that is destitute of every element of eneeny. 
The banks of Scotland and Canada are said to perform their func- 
tions efficiently and adequately; they experience no undue expan- 
sion nor contraction, no failures and no panics. I would blush to 
confess that American citizens could not be trusted to conduct 
banking institutions with equal intelligence and honesty on the 
same principles. 

The provision which the pending bill makes for the issue of 
currency is infinitely preferable to the national-bank system. It 
is free to all, and within the power of all who comply with its 
verms. If the bill becomes a law it will be as easy and inexpen- 
sive to establish a national bank in Georgia as in New York, and 
the citizens of the former State will occupy the same plane as the 
citizens of the latter State; no special privileges arising out of the 
law or its administration will be enjoyed by either. Experts tell 
us that the scheme will provide a sound, a stable, and an elastic 
cwrency, and our own examination of its provisions justifies the 
conclusion. These elements are all that are necessary in a good 
and sufficient currency. Viewed, therefore, from the standpoint 
of the people, the bill is all that could be reasonably desired. 
Looked at from the standpoint of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is satisfied with it. 

It is his special duty to take care of the Treasury—his reputa- 
tion depends on the wisdom and care with which he discharges 
that trust. He is a man of great ability and vast stores of informa- 
tion, with but few equals and no superiors in the United States, 
and if he, with his great responsibility and his unsurpassed knowl- 
—— of bogh gy pre is satisfied catty he can ee Treasury 
under this bill, not egotisti set up my ju ent against 
his. The old aphorism that ‘fools rush = one angels fear to 
tread” shall not be applied tome. Iam enamored with the im- 
re of we — — — of Pc oumey may share 
equally in its benefits—an impossibility under the existing system. 
Currency may be distributed equally everywhere in response to, 
and in proportion to, the business needs. 

Currency will not co in the money centers, and communi- 
ties remote therefrom not be as now, with the cost 
of transporting the currency they use, nor suffer,as now, from 
exorbitant interest charges. The system will emancipate our 
industries from the constriction inflicted. by monopolistic money, 
and everywhere impart a new impetus to the industrial energies 
of the people. This feature in the bill is enough to cure all its 
infirmities, if it have them, and were every other feature grossly 
obnoxious to me, I would support it for the good there is in this 
one. By all means let banks everywhere be free to issue their 


circ alating notes, subject only to necessary regulations to insure 
tueir soundness, so that the people of every community may en- 
joy equal facilities of trade and commerce. The people will 
thank you for the boon, and it will inspire their love and confi- 
dence when they realize that while enjoying equal political privi- 


leges they are also made — in business opportunities. 
Some gentlemen quote Mr. Jefferson’s writings in opposition to 


banks of issue, and argue therefrom that they are undemocratic 
institutions. No man yields greater fealty to the surpassin 
genius of Mr. Jefferson thanIdo. He believed in coin money, an 
perhaps we all do. If coin could do the business of the world no 
one probably would advocate the use of paper. Gentlemen who 
believe in the use of irredeemable Government paper money can 
not quote Mr. Jefferson in support of their vagaries, for if I re- 
member correctly he only advocated, in times of war, the issue 
of a limited amount of Government paper, to be paid in a given 
time, and that provision should be made fer a contemporaneous 
appropriation of certain revenues for their redemption. This is 
wholly unlike the Government money now contended for, namely, 
thet it shall be an inconvertible legal-tender paper money. But 
be this as it may, in the first place the history of the world has 
demonstrated the unsoundness of such money, and in the second 
place Mr. Jefferson’s imperial genius acquired wisdom from his 
environment and from the circumstances of the times in which 
he was a most conspicuous actor. 

Prior to the American Revolution paper money issued by the 
Colonies was a legal tender, with no provision made for its con- 
vertibility on demand. The subtle intellect of Jefferson must 
have condemned such money, just as experience condemns it now. 
But had he lived until this day, and witnessed the meager trade 
and commerce of his time increased more than a hundredfold, 
and the rapid transportation by railroads and steamships, and the 
instantaneous transmission of intelligence by telephones and tele- 
graphs, and had witnessed the progressive genius of the people, 
and the improved implements and refinements of trade and com- 
merce which a paper currency furnishes, no man of this genera- 
tion would more ardently or more powerfully cooperate in the ex- 
tension and improvement of the paper currency. His was a pro- 
gressive genius; passing events left their impress on his mind, and 
what was good in them he seized and appropriated. I would as 
soon believe that he would, if among us, condemn the construc- 
tion of railroads and telegraph lines as that he would condemn 
the modern methods of banking. The refinements of credit as a 
factor in monetary science are of modern growth. And as Jeffer- 
son was far in advance of his contemporaries in his efforts to 
ameliorate the political condition of the people, there is strong 
reason to suppose that he would lead the van in financial reform. 

The bill is also assailed because, as is alleged, it makes provision 
for national banks, and the shades of Jackson and Benton are con- 
jured to rebuke it. In point of fact, the banks provided for are 
not national banks in any proper and substantial meaning of the 
term. The Government has no ares right in them, is not 
a stockholder nor guarantor, and need not be even a customer. 
The safety fund is of Government money, but it does not belong 
to the Government, and no more implicates the Government in 
the business and fortunes of the bank than if the fund were of 

ld and silver, which are another form of Government money. 

e Government retains supervision over them, not for the good 
of the banks, but for the good of its citizens; its attitude toward 
them is only that of a policeman. In no sense are they national 
banks, except in name; but, granting for the sake of the argament 
that they are, there is no sensible reason why a legislator who is 
bitterly opposed to national banks may not cooperate in an effort 
to modify and improve them for the relief of the people. If the 
evils of their existence can be diminished 50 per cent or even 5 per 
cent, it is worthy of patriotic effort. No sane physician ever hesi- 
tates to mollify a disease merely because he can not eradicate it. 

It is also assailed because of its provisions in behalf of State 
banks of issue. If the bills of the national banks were not as the 
now are a | tender when offered to other national banks, an 
were com to be sent home for redemption when not em- 

oyed in legitimate trade, there would be, if this bill become a 

w, very little use for State banks, and very few if any would 
ever be established. State banks might be set up in some sections, 
where people could give real-estate mortgages only as security, 
but with the liberal of banking suggested there would scarcely 
be any use for a State bank in the event that the bills of the na- 
ti banks could be forced to return home. I do not join in the 
hue and cry against State banks. I believe that they would be 
just as sound, and their management just as intelligent and hon- 
est as the national banks. I do not believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can tfully have anything to do with them, and I af- 
firm that it is the right of every State to have them if it desires. 


I had the pri of submitting my views upon State banks on 
the 26th day of , 1894, when there was a motion pending in 
the House to the 10 per cent tax on their issues, and 


therefore say but little concerning them now. 
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Unless the legal tender quality of the national-bank note is dis- 


pensed with the repeal of the tax on State-bank issues is very 
essential to the section in which I live. In that event the notes 
of the State banks will be more serviceable than national-bank 
notes. A national-bank note will circulateeverywhere. There is 
no one directly interested in its movements axcept to keep it in 
circulation, and hence it will, by a sort of commercial gravita- 
tion, drift on the tide of speculation to the money centers where 
trade is enormous and speculation active and gigantic. Although 
payments may be made in checks the money must be accessible 
somewhere to protect the check. There is nothing to compel the 
notes to return home; other banks are bound to receive them; 
they collect in large amounts at the money centers. Money thus 
becomes redundant at these points, and can only be used at a low 


rate of interest, which tempts to speculation the locking of it 
°° ing in future contracts; and there it re- 
mains to injury of both its adopted and its native home. 


Money is thus drawn from sections where it is not in continu- 
ous demand and use, and can not be wooed back without loss of 
freight and the a of a higher rate of interest than 
it is earning elsewhere. no one was CO! to receive it it 
would return home for redemption and lie in the vaults of the 
issuing bank without cost to any one until the incoming harvest, 
or other business demands, invited its reissue. It would be ex- 
ed from the money centers, not for want of soundness, nor 
ause tainted with distrust, but because its presence there would 
be an actual injury to the money and business that belong there. 
Its presence there produces redundancy, and cheapens the use of 
all other money, and hence bankers, ever mindful of their own 
interest and looking to the profitable use of their own issues, 
would send it home for redemption. When we who favor State 
banks of issue speak of a local currency this is what we mean, not 
a currency that will fail to go abroad use of its unsoundness 
or because it labors under suspicion, but a currency that offers 
no inducement to the hoarder, that no one is obli to receive, 
that no bank will keep when it appears as a rival to its own issues 
upon its own arena, and which every bank, to shun its rivalry, 
will be glad to send home, Coin money and legal-tender money 
have no home; they are cosmopolitan in character and become 
wanderers and tramps. A local currency, such as I have de- 
scribed, is more useful than either. 

The opposition of gentlemen who favor the free coinage of sil- 
ver impresses me as a serious mistake. In the first place many 
gentlemen who have hitherto voted for the free coinage of silver 
honestly believe that this measure will afford more substantial 
relief, and when i that the conspicuous advocates of free 
coinage are bent on having no other relief they may be tempted 
to part company with them. In the second place every one 
knows that it is im ible during this administration to secure 
the free coinage of silver, and that to insist on it will foment dis- 
cord and dissension in Democratic ranks. In the third place, 
when we cannot get the specific relief we want in the manner we 
want it, it is wise to get as much of it as we can in the manner 
that other ple seek it. And in the fourth place, this bill, if it 
becomes a law, will achieve more for the protection of silver than 
any legislation has done since its demonetization. Under its pro- 
visions the silver already coined and the paper certificates repre- 
senting it will be mechanically forced into the circulation and 
kept there. Peeple will be obliged to use it because they can have 
nothing else with which to replace it. 

I approve this bill also for the reason that it implies confidence 
in the ere of the American people. It assumes that men of 
—> men of credit in the business world, and men who by in- 
telligence, honesty, industry, and frugality have accumulated for- 
tunes, may, contrary to the ing of demagogues, be trusted 
in affairs of the greatest magnitude without being incarcerated in 
strait-jacket laws. By its we announce that we do not be- 
lieve that every man who has achieved success in business is either 
athieforascoundrel. Words of this import coming from the Con- 
gress of the United States will bear beneficent fruit. Weseem to 
live in an age of distrust and suspicion. No man’s motives or con- 
duct is exempt from harsh and cruel criticism and censure. The 
shafts of falsehood and slander are aimed at every shining mark. 
The character of every man in position, from the Chief Magistrate 
of the country to the humblest official, and of every man to whom 
fortune has been generous in the distribution of her favors, is the 
subject of malignant calumny and vituperation by the sensation 
monger who, in every market, pte ear ig be a the slimy prod- 
ucts of his pen for the fickle applause of multitude. @ pu- 
trid sluice of lies and slander ought to be averted. The American 
people are an honest and Christian people, worthy of the highest 
trust and confidence in every sphere of life, and we ought, when- 
ever it is opportune in our work, to train everyone in that faith. 

Mr. Speaker, I felt it my duty to offer these general observations 
in support of the bill. have made no attempt to explain its 
details, for that has been far more intelligently done than I can 
do it. Despite all its alleged defects, I give it my hearty support. 


I have listened attentively to the arguments against it, and they 
seem to end in a “lameand impotent conclusion,” namely, that 
the bill is imperfect, and that frauds may be perpetrated under it, 
Certainly that is true. No sane man ever contended that it was 
either aoe or im to frand, and no sane man ever 
believed that it is possible to enact such a law. It provides a sys- 
tem of ing in with the growth of monetary science 
and is infinitely superior to the system that it aims to supplant. 
In my judgment it is fraught with more substantial and compre- 
hensive relief than any measure that we have had the opportunity 
to support. It is a scheme on which the people may build an 
enduring prosperity as soon as the evil days on which we are fallen 
have passed away. 


The Currency. 
SPEECH 


HON. J. C. BELL, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HovsE orf REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 21, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 8149) to amend the laws relating to national banking asso- 
ciations, to exempt the notes of State banks from taxation upon certain 
conditions, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BELL of Colorado said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the very threshold of this discussion we should 
take a retrospective view of the means used and of the persons in- 
volved in bringing the world to its present deplorable condition. 

If the same forces are employed to urge this measure, or the 
same objects _—_ as have been in view by certain classes so 
long in the past, then this may aid in penetrating the prospective 
objects of the originators of the present bill. 

t is not sufficient to say this is an improvement on our present 

ial and expensive banking system. This is more than a mere 

ing amendment. It is intended as a complete change of our 

monetary — It is offered as an ample specific for the incon- 
gruities of our J avapro financial chaos. 

The sires of this measure intend that it shall supplant the anto- 
matic money circulation of gold and silver with bank paper. They 
hope to substitute the arbitrary bankers’ limit as to the necessary 
quantity of our currency for the capacity of the mines and Govy- 
ernment limitations. e primary object of the original authors 
of the ideas permeating this billis to consummate the long-cherished 
design of the bankers of the world to have the American Republic, 
the exemplary standard of freedom and equal rights, delegate to 
its banks the exclusive right to issue and control the paper cur- 
rency of the country. 

This is an integral part of the grand plan of operating on a 
single gold standard as the international money and measure of 
value for the world. The $4,000,000,000 of gold in the world 
equally distributed among 1,500,000,000 inhabitants would give 
each $2.75 or $22 less than our own per capita circulation. The 
banks would corner this little mite of gold coin and issue from 
$25 to $30 of bank paper as the exclusive money for circulation 
among the people. Unquestionably this bill, if passed, will be 
considered and urged as a settlement of our financial difficulties 
for many years to come. 

The United States does not stand alone in her financial chaos 
and distress. The contagious disaster following the international 
gold scramble and consequent contraction and money famine has 
blighted the ho and aspirations of the producing and nonrul- 
—— in all lands and climes. 

or more than a generation the unified bank powers of the world 
have been tugging ata single cable endeavoring to drag down the 
national money and hoist the bankers’ paper. 

As the misfortunes of war or panic have overwhelmed a province 
or nation it has been forced into the international gold scramble; 
into the international banking scheme, and into permanent pov- 
erty and distress. 

is maudlin sentiment of the banker and professional money 
changer as to sound finance, honest money, and unimpaired pub- 
lic credit is an i ious specious plea in their self-defense. 

Who is or should be dearer to this Government than its own in- 
dividual citizen? The enlightened statesman Burke, in speaking 
for the people rather than for bankers, pertinently said: ‘It 
is to the perty of the citizen, and not to the demand of the 
creditor of the State, that the original faith of society is pledged. 
The claim of the citizen is prior in time, paramount in title, and 


8 ior in equity.” 
“Phi bill is another master stroke in the name of the people, but 
in the exclusive interest of the banking world. 
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If passed it is expected to and it will in all probability sound 
the requiem of the circulation of gold and silver money of the 
Constitution for a generation to come. The alleged financiers of 
this country, who are nothing but mere specialists in so handling 
ready cash as to make the largest possible _— gain, are seek- 
ing to have delegated to the International Banking Association 
the right to determine the quantity as well as the quality of money 
that shall circulate. 

This is a herculean effort of the bank power to crown with 
shining glory the aspirations of the banking world to secure the 
alliance of this Republic with the European banking oligarchy 
for my control of the money and per necessity the destiny of the 
world. 

When the stern and a Jackson so effectually checked the 
encroachments of the banking power Thomas Benton truthfully 
said: ‘‘ Jackson has beaten the k; yet the bank power is not 
conquered, but, like a royal tiger driven to the jungles, will return 
again.” 

The bank power did return when the life of the nation was in 
the throes of a bloody internecine war, and relaid the foundation 
of new banks of issue ostensibly for temporary war purposes and 
to increase the price of United States bonds which the Govern- 
ment then felt it was compelled to a upon the market. In the 
midst of this dire distress the bank power has audaciously reap- 
peared and impudently demanded that we yield up to the banks 
independent national money, except the little pittance af gold not 
used as a circulation, but as a mere measure of value. 

In all ages as the ~~ money, the government currency, 
has been contracted or destroyed the masses of the ple have 
been impoverished and property has rapidly drifted from the 
possession of the many to that of the few. 

The financial issues between the rich and the poor, between the 
debtor and the creditor, between the money changer and the 
people, have been well defined and clean-cut for quite three- 
quarters of a century. 

The annuitant and creditor have always demanded a scarce and 
dear dollar and limited quantity of legal-tender money and cheap 
property, while the people at large have demanded an abundance 
of good, cheap money and dear property. 

his division of sentiment is impregnable proof that no indi- 
vidual should be permitted to issue or control the currency. 
What is meat for one class is unquestionably poison for the other 
at the monetary table. 

The country thoroughly learned the lesson of money in the 
former half of the present century. 

Eighteen hundred and eight ushered in a money famine which 
was unbroken until after the discovery of gold in California in 
1849 and in Australia soon after. 

The United States monetary commission of 1876 reported to Con- 
re that our dollar increased in purchasing power 145 per cent 

yetween 1808 and 1848. In other words, if a dollar borrowed at 

the former period would have paid for a bushel of wheat or a day’s 
labor, at the latter period, under this greatly increased value 
of the dollar, it would have uired the sale of 2.45 bushels of 
wheat or the performance of 2.45 days’ labor to have obtained a 
dollar with which to oe 

The very essence of good money is to maintain it in quantity 
and quality, as compared with all other purchasable things, in 
such a manner that the prices of stable products and human 
effort, under normal conditions of things, will be substantially 
the same when a debt is required to be paid as they were when it 
was contracted. This is all the toiler, the debtor,and masses of 
the people have ever demanded. But the security holder and 
creditor are determined to obtain their payments in a dollar of 
twice the value of the one they loaned under the misleading guise 
of sound and honest money. 

The money famine broke away gradually as the increase in the 
money volume established the proper ibrium between it and 
the quantity of purchasable property in the world, after the devel- 
opments of the gold discoveries in California and Australia. As 
prices rose in proportion to the general increase in the money sup- 
ply, which invariably occurs, there developed such a general con- 
tentment and prosperity in every civilized and semicivilized coun- 
try as never had been witnessed before. 

And yet this did not bring universal happiness and content- 
ment. The annuitant and bondholder of Europe complained to 
their Governments that by the combined use of gold and silver 
as money the general prices of the necessaries of life would 
range teo high, making their incomes and their annuities buy a 
smaller amount of the products of labor than before the increase 
in the gold output, and therefore they then and there organized to 
destroy the money functions of one of the metals. ld then 

yxromising to be the more abundant was selected for the onslaught. 
n pursuance of this determination Germany and Austria de- 
monitized gold in 1857. The intention was to make this move 
general in Europe, but France became stubborn and would not 
join in the crusade, and as the charter of the Bank of England 





required it to purchase at a fixed price all gold offered at its 
counters, England could not join the movement, and therefore 
Germany and Austria rehabilitated gold, and the movement was 
inaugurated in 1865 for the destruction of silver. 

The owner of ready money and securities had watched them go 
up and up in value during this forty-year money famine just in 
Sa as the price of general property went down as money 

ame scarce. ith equal anxiety they watched the purchasing 
power of their annuities and annual interest collections go down 
and down as the outpouring of the gold from the mines so rapidly 
increased the volume of legal-tender money in the world and gen- 
eral prosperity and the prices of general property and labor went 
up and up in proportion to this increased money supply. 

During these contrasting periods the inflexible economic princi- 
ple that any increase in the volume of money increases the prices 
of general property and any decrease in the money supply, as com- 
— with the a ep and quantity of property and labor to 

exchanged, likewise decreases the general prices of property and 
labor, was so burnt into the quick and marrow of the owners of 
ready money, securities, and those receiving annuities, that they 
redoubled their efforts to Seavey the money functions of one of 
the metals. They preferred to destroy gold, but could not; and 
hence, in 1865, they firmly moved on silver, not because it was 
depreciated, because it was then at a premium over gold, but for 
the sole purpose of making money dearer and scarcer and necessa- 
= property and labor cheaper everywhere. 
he minority of the French monetary commission of 1869 re- 
ported to its Government to this effect, and declared that by the 
use of the two metals for money that it made general property 
high and injuriously affected that class of people having fixed in- 
comes and nothing to sell but everything to buy. 

The United States Monetary Commission of 1876 reported to 
Congress, among many other things, as follows: 

Manifestly the real reason for the demonetization of silver was the appre- 
hension of the creditor classes (money-lending classes) that the combined 
production of the two metals would raise prices and cheapen money unless 
one of them was shorn of the money function. In Europe this reason was 
distinctly avowed. 

These reasons, so conspicuously stated when the annuitants and 
creditors were trying to establish a silver standard and when they 
were trying to fasten a gold standard upon the world, ought to be 
continually impressed upon the minds of the farmers, miners, and 
toilers pany dl until they see the true cause of our distress and 
correctly spot the special classes fastening it upon the world. 
Gold and silver money of practically the present standard value 
constituted the legal-tender money of this Government from its 
foundation down to the destruction of silver in 1878. That it was 
destroyed without the knowledge or request of the people, and 
| eppaomer wee tung” 4 with the destruction by so many nations in Europe, 
is conclusive that the objects sought in the United States and in 
Europe were in pursuance of a common and fixed purpose of an 
international money power to destroy silver; not because it was 
depreciated, for it was then at a premium of 8 cents above the 
price it was proportioned to gold by the parity act. 

With the destruction of silver the producer's trouble began. 
As the prices of his products went down, the value of mortgages, 
securities generally, and ready money went up. 

The money changers of the world own $35,000,000,000 bonds and 
debts of the different national governments, which they have been 
trying for a quarter of a century to reduce to gold debts by hav- 
ing the contracts actually changed by legislatures, and when that 
can not be done, by ant the executive branches of the govern- 
ments do as they induced ours—that is, adopt a governmental 
policy of allowing the creditor and bondholder to choose the kind 
of money he will accept on his debt. 

A casual review of the legerdemain used by our Government 
in the interest of and at the dictation of our bondholders may serve 
as a pertinent illustration of what the combined and associated 
bondholders of the world are doing. 

This Government, while overwhelmed with the anxieties of an 
internecine war in the 60’s, was forced to permit its financial ship 
to be steered under the money-changer’s compass. bre system- 
atically and premeditatedly stranded it upon a rock of their own 
choosing, where they can daily loot the Treasury. 

When Lincoln and Chase as a dernier ressort secured the issue 
of $60,000,000 in noninterest-bearing ae or demand notes, 
and afterwards made them full legal tenders and receivable for 
import duties, it brought every  engeeweinse aoe and 
banker of the land.to his feet. ney peremptorily demanded and 
secured an exception clausein allsu uent issues, making them 

ial legal tenders, not acceptable for import duties or for the 
interest on our public debt by them held. The first notes never 
depreciated and no speculator ever made a dollar out of them, but 
those with the banker's exception-clause dictation were by him de- 
es and bought in for an average of about 68 cents on the 
ollar. 

They secured an act of Congress permitting them to exchange 

these depreciated greenbacks for interest-bearing bonds at par. 
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These bonds were purchased with greenbacks and upon their face 
made payable in ‘‘lawful money.” The owners of these bonds cun- 
ningly, under an ostensible aim to stre: en the public credit, se- 
cured a Congressional act on July 14, 1870, wereee them payable 
in coin of the standard value of that day, which included our pres- 
ent standard silver dollar with our gold coin. The public thought 
but little of this, because silver was at that time more valuable 
than gold, according to the established ratio of 16 to1. The own- 
ers of these bonds, however, in some mysterious way secured the 
demonetization of silver in 1873, covertly, without even the vigi- 
lant soanens representatives detecting the act. This was not 
sufficient, however, because their bonds by law and upon their face 
were im poss in gold or silver of the standard value of July 14, 
1870, and even the new bonds issued by Secretary Carlisle are so 
payable, because the act under which they were issued provides 
that all bonds issued or hereafter to be issued shall be payable in 
coin of the standard value of July 14, 1870, including the standard 
silver dollar. The inflexible rule of law is that any or all debtors, 
public or private, may choose any kind of legal-tender money for 
the payment of their debts, and their creditors are compelled to 
accept the money offered. The bondholder fully recognized this 
rule of law, but plaintively appealed to Secretary Hugh McCulloch 
under the fraudulent guise of an honest-money league that the 
Gevernment pay its creditors in any kind of money they might 
desire. He promptly decided to adopt a governmental policy dif- 
ferent from every other government of earth of allowing the 
creditor instead of itself to choose the kind of legal-tender money 
it will accept. a hal 

They lately secured the decision of the Secretary that he has 
the right to issue interest-bearing bonds for the ostensible pur- 
pose of redeeming greenbacks, but really to pay the expenses of 
the Government, and then to reissue them ad infinitum. With 
all of the Treasury machinery rigged in the interest of the Treas- 
ury looters, a continuance of present conditions will be inevitably 
ruimous. 

But the laws are not so blamable as the law officers of the 
Government. The letter and spirit of the laws have been aban- 
doned for a so-called public policy, dictated by and for the special 
benefit of the great creditor classes of the world. This policy is 
not that of the law, but dictated by a class of men schooled and 
tutored only in handling ready money for hire rather than invest- 
ments in developing enterprises. Had good fortune smiled on the 
masses rather than the classes in the last idential campaign and 
have placed in the Executive chair a JONES, a MORGAN, a Har- 
RIS, a TELLER, or a RicHARD P. BLAND, instead of the present 
incumbent, the country would have had a complete reversal of 
policies and conditions. The debts of the Government would 
have been paid in gold and silver at the option of the Govern- 
ment; the seigniorage would have been coined and paid out on cur- 
rent expenses. We would have had no gold scramble, no repeal 
of the Sherman act without something better as a substitute, no 
bond issue, no shutting down of mines, mills, and manufactures, no 
bankers’ panic, and no Carlisle bill. 

No well-informed person can have the temerity to deny that this 
would have been the course of any one of these gentlemen, or to 
assert that any one of them has less patriotism, less governmental 
experience, less ability, or has been less successful in the correctness 
of his governmental forecasts than the present distinguished Execu- 
tive. With all due deference I will ask, Why all of this cringing 
to the one-man power? Itis subversive and destructive of a re- 
publican form of government. What has become of all of the dire 
threats of members of this House, if bonds wereissued without the 
consent of Congress? Whither are all those grandiloquent silver 
ao finding such secure hiding places since the election? 

ere these sincere? Have so many changed their convictions 
since November, or were they mere electioneering phrases? 
Every specific the Executive furnished has betrayed his common 
human weakness, for each remedy has aggravated the diseased 
body politic. 

You have blindly followed him in the past against your better 
judgment. The currency remedy, the seigniorage bill, presented 

im by a majority of his own party lawmakers from the House 
and from the Senate, was arrogantly vetoed and cast away as 
trivial and dangerous. 

These things are enough to cause the advocates of a republican 
form of government to stop and inquire what special training or 
qualification is required of an Executive? He is not chosen to di- 
rect the making of laws, but rather to execute those enacted by 
the law-making branch of the Government. 

It is true the Executive is expected to suggest defects and point 
out remedies for the consideration of Congress, but it never was 
expected that an Executive would pit his own judgment against 
the combined and deliberate judgment of his party in Con b 

The history of this country has shown for the past half a cen- 
joy Bs men are not selected for Presidential nominees because 
of individual greatness, but rather because of availability and 


prospects of carrying pivotal States. Generally the less national 
record the more availability. 

With all due deference to those in high places, their country- 
men recognize no one in position to-day as standing out distinctly 
above his fellows in morals, intellect, or political sagacity. This 
is not intended. as a disparagement to anyone. It is simply the 
recognition of a well-known truth that humanity is monotonously 
alike in every station of life, and that no one has been given by 
nature a monopoly even on common sense or ordinary sagacity. 
Anyone who assumes to have such is a dangerous imposter and 
clearly demonstrates his unfitness for public place. 

The intention of our republican form of government is that the 
combined and unbiased judgment of Congress, as enlightened by 
anintelligent and practical constituency, should furnish the govern- 
mental — and the specific for the country’s legislative maladies. 

The ident, because he hails from the great money center of 
the nation, has no moral right to ignore the will of the people at 
large as expressed by his own party representatives in Congress 
in the interest of his own domicile. This bill is primarily in the 
interest of the banker and money changer. It is true that it does 
not even go far enough to fill the measure of their greed, but it is 
practically the Baltimore plan. 

The people, the farmers, the miners, and the producers generally, 
demand more absolute money and less bank power and less bank 
dependence. The great Federation of Labor that met in Denver 
a couple of weeks ago, with representatives from every vocation 
and from every State in the Union and some from abroad, did not 
resolve for more and better bank paper, but they did resolve for 
more and better absolute money; they did resolve for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1. They did resolve for a 
curtailment rather than an augmentation of corporate power. 

In a report of the Committee on Coinage to this House in the 
Fifty-first Congress it is said: 
died ae Glker” eascuaive cilaec of SOE tank, coms greet insurance comm: 
pany or other firm, corporation or association controlling vast aggregations 
of capital. * * * Uponthe other hand, it may not be out of place for us to 
mention the circumstance by way of contrast, that at the conclusion of Mr. 
Atkinson's statement Mr. Dunning, the duly accredited agent of the Knights 
of Labor and various other kindred organizations comprising nearly 4,000,000 
voters, stepped forward and laid on the table the petition of these toiling 
millio raying for the free coi of silver. 

In ad on ‘to this it is proper for us to call attention to the further fact 


that the great organization known as the Farmers’ Alliance has adopted a 
demand for the free coinage of silver as the cardinal feature of its creed 


The Transmississippi Congress, representing twenty-two States, 
has from time to time in the past three years, and with great 
unanimity, demanded the free coinage of silver, These organiza- 
tions represent all shades of people and vocations. Nota whisper 
from any one of them about more or better bank paper. At the 
meeting of the National Banking Association at Baltimore it de- 
clared for this bill in substance. The local banking associations 
in New York and everywhere have declared for it in substance, 
but nowhere in Christendom has a labor organization, a citizens’ 
meeting not dominated by the professional banker, declared for 
more or better bank notes as a specific for our distress. We have 
no prejudice against banks within legitimate lines. They area 
necessary convenience in commercial intercourse, but the great 
banking associations are now seeking to direct the Government, 
not for the good of the people, but so as to enable their class to 
thrive at the expense of every man that exchanges a product or 
day’s labor for cash. 

n 1878, after the people learned of the disreputable jugglery by 
which silver was destroyed in the interest of the creditor and 
bondholder, it made a peremptory demand for its restoration. 
The sponsors of these interests graciously yielded to the people 
the Bland-Allison Act in 1878 and the Sherman Act in 1890, but, 
however, after they had converted each of them from free coin- 
age acts, that had been demanded by the great masses of the 
people, to purchasing acts, with premeditated designs of finally 

estroying silver. 

Senator SHFRMAN in 1892 introduced a bill to repeal the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman Act. When asked why he sought 
to repeal his own creation le justified his action by saying on the 
floor of the Senate that he introduced the original bill to prevent 
the passage of a free silver bill at that time, and also to save Presi- 
dent Harrison the responsibility of vetoing it after its passage. Is 
not this enough to cause the people to distrust public men and 
their sincerity? 

In the very inception of the panic last spring the Secretary of 
the Treasury threatened to obey the law and pay demands in gold 
or silver according to the contract and the law. The money 

threatened to continue the panic and other dire disasters 
if he consummated his threat. The Administration, with much 
meekness and trembling, made an insipid and childish surrender. 

A concession of these sacred privileges of the people is not a 
dernier ressort of the Government. Every interest-bearing bond 
of this Government, whether old or new, is payable by contract 
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and by statute in coin of the standard value of July 14, 1870, 
which is the present gold and silver coined money. The green- 
back is not payable in gold, but in the same coin. It does seem 
that the banker,-the creditor, and the legislatively favored few 
would be content with their lot and with their accumulated mil- 
lions while so much distress and misery go unrelieved in the land. 
I know it is in keeping with vain human nature for them to lay 
the pleasing unction to their souls that the unprecedented ac- 
cumulations of the past quarter of a century are attributable to 
their superior business acumen rather than to the partial and 
venial legislative favors they have received from the Government. 

It is idle folly to attempt to conceal the fact that as the out- 
burst of inventive genius has applied labor-saving machinery and 
overcome distance by rapid transit and quick communication that 
the destiny and fortunes of the rich an werful of every voca- 
tion and of every country have been linked together for a com- 
mon aggression and defense as against the balance of the world. 
Any great corporate interest in this House can touch a heartily 
responding chord in any other t corporate interest here repre- 
sented, regardless of individual rights. No doubt but that an in- 
ternational gold standard, with an international banking system 
dominated and owned by the rich, would aid them in controlling 
the destiny of the world. It was once a national business emula- 
tion; now it is the rich and powerful of all nations against the 
balance of humanity. In the light of these proceedings, will it be 
effective in the future to appeal to the farmer, the miner,’ and the 
toiler with the old threadbare platitude that they are better off than 
formerly? They ought to now see, to know, and they ought to see 
clearly that they enjoy a less percentage of the value of their 
products than formerly—that the opulent’s lot, with the progress 
of the age, has improved a thousan me cent faster than theirs. 

It is hard for me to believe that the Democratic party of the 
South and West are going to turn tails to the common people and 
to the matchless teachings of Jefferson and Jackson, to join the 
oppressors of the industrious poor in all lands. Are they ready 
to admit with their erring Eastern brethren, that all of the cardi- 
nal doctrines of their adored creed have reversed themselves since 
the days of its founders? 

Thomas Jefferson, the ideal of the old Democracy as well as of 
all lovers of true manhood, proclaimed that ‘‘ bank paper must be 
suppressed and restored to the nation to whomit belonged;” that 
* the power to issue money should be ta’zen from the banks and 
restored to Congress and the people to whom it belongs.” 

Said he: 

IT sincerely believe that banking establishments are more dangerous than 
standing armies * * * Imterdict forever to both the State and National 
Governmert the power to establish any paper 

Jackson said banks of issue threatened the perpetuity of our in- 
stitutions. Benton said all property was at the mercy of banks 
of issue. The new Democracy says it would be an ideal condition 
to completely divorce the Government from banks of issue and to 
delegate the whole responsibility to the banks. 

If this bill and the conduct of this Administration evinces the 
new Democratic creed to be Soenaeten and if the past record 
of the other great party shall be the light of its future on this 
subject, then it is high time indeed that from the abandoned ashes 
of the adored Democracy of Jefferson and Jackson and upon the 
cold embers of the Republicanism of Lincoln and Chase the 
masses of the people who weave and spin, mine and “pees and 
those of every caste who live by labor were aligning themselves 
with some party wherein humanity instead of accumulated wealth 
can get some recognition, where the debtor as well as the creditor 
will be considered, where the laws for the benefit of the 
masses may not be subordinated er the fraudulent guise of a 
governmental — for the benefit of the favored few. 

The critical erson declared a ey corrupted by 

rsonality; that the masses of association might be absolved 

om dishonesty but that the same charity could not be extended 
to the leaders; that they reap the reward of the docility and zeal 
of the masses which they direct; that as between the ———— 
parties the Democrats have the better cause, for the li ities 
and justice of which the philosopher, poet, and religious sects 
a me vane but he can ey conan the pence: _— 

se-called pop party proposes m as re ntatives 

these liberalities. They have not at heart the wale whi ive to 
the name of Democracy what hope and virtue are in it.” hata 
precise diagnosis of the party condition to-day. In the light of 
recent events, can the ‘docility and zeal of the masses” who 
adore the precepts and examples of Jefferson and Jackson and 
the benificence of pure Democracy be further impoverished and 
enslaved through the glare of insane partisanship for a moneyed 
oligarchy, and will they continue their *‘ docility and zeal” though 
the heavens fall? I think there is a limit even to political and 
partisan endurance and that it has been about reached; that some 
party will, that some party must present men in the coming years 
who will have at heart the true and pure Democracy as taught by 
the founders. 


The Currency. 


SPEECH 
HON. J. O. PENDLETON, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 21, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8149) to amend the laws relating to 
national banking associations, to exempt the notes of State banks from taxa- 
tion upon certain conditions, and for other purposes— 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Since the history of our country began as an 
independent nation the American people have entertained as man 
irreconcilable opinions on financial questions as the entire civiliz 
world has held with regard to matters of religion. Ido not pro i 
in the few remarks that I shall address to the committee, to claim 
that I know more about these questions than others do. ‘In fact, I 
think that gentlemen have already spoken upon this bill with more 
learning, with more lucidity, and more dwpth of thought than may 
be found in anything that I can hope to contribute to the current of 
the debate. I simply apologize for participating in the discussion, 
not only on account of the interest which seems to animate all my 
fellow-members, but on accountof the interest that my constituents 
take in this matter, and also because I believe that every member 
should present his views upon these important subjects. And I 
am only sorry that in talking on a question of this character I 
have not had the business experience of the argumentative and 
disputatious gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], or 
that I have not had the benefit of having lived in a great com- 
mercial community, like the gentleman from the city of New 
York [Mr. WaRNER]. I think myself that those two gentlemen 
prohably embody in their minds a greater range of knowledge 
upon the financial questions that are at present disturbing the 
minds of the American people than any others on either side of 
the present House. 

But, Mr. Chairman, although we can not contribute to the de- 
bate information of such a character as can be obtained from those 
trained experts, I think we can at least say something that will 
give our views on the existing situation and at the same time pre- 
sent to the House of Representatives the ideas that are entertained 
by the constituents whom we represent here. I do not suppose 
that in a period of fifty years our country has been more at sea 
upon the ncial question than itis to-day, I think that the cur- 
rency to which our people are at present subject inspires more dis- 
trust than any that we have had since the year 1837, when the old 
system of ‘ wild-cat” banking flourished in its fullest amplitude 
and when bad finance and monetary disorder were the order of the 


day. 

in this country we are in a different ition from the people 
across the water. Westill have financial questions agitating our 
people toa great extent. Other nations—I mean European na- 
tions—are involved in disputes over questions of liberty and gov- 
ernment. They have ina great degree been able to solve their 
currency problems to their own satisfaction, but we have never 
yet been able to agree upon a financial system that met with any 
unqualified support from our people. Since the war between the 
States came to an end all political parties have been wrestling 
with the finances, and the long debate still seems to be without end. 
Until something is done that shall win to its support the suffrages 
of the majority of our ple the debate will go on, the agitation 
will increase, and the discontent will not die. 

All our people are not thinkers or students. They are neither 
financiers nor philosophers. They have, however, two ideas deeply 
planted in their minds. They do know that a large amount of 
their happiness depends upon the legislation affecting the circu- 
lating medium of the people and the method of assessing and col- 
lecting the taxes with which to support their Government. They 
believe, and correctly so, that the prosperity of the country de- 
pends, in a great measure, upon a speedy and a wise settlement 
of these vexed questions. At the first attempt to legislate a great 
difficulty faces us. We find that our le are disposed to divide 


on these questions, not according to the very _— of the matter, 
not through an effort to find out what is best for all the people 
living beneath our flag, but nearly every man approaches this 
discussion from a sectional standpoint or with a desire to estab- 
lish the truth of some pet doctrine and an unwillingness to let 


| anything be done unless it proceeds from himself. But few of us 
| are so patriotic or so self-sacrificing as to try to ascertain what is 
for the general good and what will bring oo and lasting pros- 
perity to the entire people regardless of the temporary interests 
| of any locality. 
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Take a gentleman representing the State of Colorado or Nevada 
on this floor. He regards the currency question, which influences 
and decides the weal or the woe, the happiness or the misery of 
all our people, simply according to the narrow limits of the State 
of Colorado or Nevada. Gentlemen from those States, if they 
had their own way, would give the country what? Not only an 
unlimited coinage of silver at a ratio of 16 to 1, but every citizen 
of Colorado, every citizen of Nevada, everyone interested in 
the great silver mines of the West, would be willing to give the 
balance of the country, and have it sustain, a free and unlimited 
coinage at a ratio of 1 to 1. Then those people would be in the 
very sublimity of their happiness, the very paradise of their hopes. 
A great prosperity would be theirs for the time. Now, we should 
not in taking up this question suffer ourselves to be led by such 
considerations. 

There is still another large body of people in the West and South 
who find a happy solution in the idea that if they obtain an expan- 
sion of our currency they maysecure a cheap and a depreciated dol- 
lar with which to pay their indebtedness. There is a large class 
of our population animated by desires of this character; and that 
is all that more were 4 meanstothem. There isstill another large 
class in the cities of the East, where the great banks of the country 
are located and where accumulated wealth has been piled up until 
to-day in the State of New York and in the cities of the East you 
can find more wealth accumulated than was ever to be found in 
all the Roman Empire in its days of giory, in India in its period 
of greatest wealth, or in any other country of the world to-day, 
save in England alone—those people are the creditor people of our 
country; they are the money lenders; they are the le who, 
when they have loaned money, desire to obtain from oy ebtor in 
return, not what they have loaned him, but to make the dollar ap- 
pee to make the currency dearer, to make it more difficult to 

e obtained—they are the class of people who desire to have a dol- 
lar that shall be dear, and when dearest, shall be found entirely in 
their hands, so that when they obtain back the property or the 
money that they have loaned, they may obtain back a far greater 
sum or value than they have granted to the debtor. 

I say we should not consider this question from the standpoint 
of any one of these three classes of our ple. We should not 
try to pass a law in order to give a benefit to the creditor at the 
expense of his debtor, nor should we attempt to shape our legis- 
lation in order to give the debtor a benefit at the expense of the 
creditor, nor at the same time should we adopt a monetary sys- 
tem which will compel the balance of the country to pay tribute 
to the great mines of the West, and by legislation add a few hun- 
dred to the number of our silver millionaires. But we should 
attempt to solve this problem upon the idea that we are going to 
legislate for all the people; we should try to give our people what 
they need, what they have been crying for during generations, 
and what our Government should see that they have, if there be 
wisdom in our legislation and information in our statesmen; that 
is, a currency that will circulate from one end of the country to 
the other, that will be the same in intrinsic value to-day, to-mor- 
row, and in the indefinite future, that will always be sufficient in 
volume for the wants of the business of the country, that will 
expand with the expansion of business, that will contract with 
the contraction of business, that will come out as the demand in- 
creases, and will retire to its hiding place in proportion as the 
demand decreases. 

This is the automatic currency. This is the ideal circulating 
medium. This is what the mass of the people want. A medium 
of exchange that is the least liable to fluctuation, that approaches 
fixedness in its value, and enables creditor and debtor to do busi- 
ness with an approach to certainty. Unite with this feature the 
automatic theory of expansion and contraction and you will have 
given the American people a medium of exchange equal to that 

sessed by any people of the ancient or modern world. 

Right on the threshold of this debate we are met by the ques- 
tion: What is a sufficient volume of currency with which to do 
the business of the country? How is it to be determined? Can 
the amount be fixed by legislation? Why, the very moment the 
law-making power establishes a fixed amount, a final quantity, 
that moment your medium of exchange loses expansion, contrac- 
tion, is no longer responsive to the demands of business, and 
ceases to be antomatic. It is evident to me that this question of 
volume can not be determined by law. I believe that the supply 
should depend upon the demand, and that the demand will always 
depend upon the business needs of the passing hour. 

Seer, what is a sufficient quantity of money with which to carry 
on the business of the country? Has any man ever yet discovered 
what is a sufficient quantity? Can any man teli what is the 
amount of money that our people need with which to carry on the 
mighty commerce of our great Republic? I will venture to say 
thereis not a man within the sound of my voice who can tell me the 
amount of money that we ought tohave. No man will solve that 
problem, The amount will rise and fall with the rise and fall of 


business. It may be so much to-day, so much more to-morrow, 
and so much less the day after. We should legislate so as to place 
business, trade, and commerce in a position to answer this question 
for themselves. This bill is along march on the right road, and 
for that reason, after it has been amended in some respects, it 
shall receive my hearty ae It is a pillar of fire that is cast- 
ing a strong light on our financial clouds. 

There are some people who seem to think that they can tell the 
amount which is coated to do the business of the country. They 
are the members of that which has sprung up in recent 
years; I allude to our friends, the Populists. They tell us that if 
you give to the American people a fixed amount of money per 
capita—so much per head—that amount will be sufficient; and 
they have assumed an arbitrary ratio of $50 per capita as the 
amount necessary with which to conduct the enterprises and the 
commerce of this magnificentcountry. But when youaska votary 
of that theory to give his reasons why the amount per capita should 
be $50, no more and no less, you can not find one who will give 
you a reason so intelligent that he can either understand himself 
or give anyone else the capacity to understand. 

r.KEM. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEM. I wish to ask the gentleman if he means to say that 
the People’s Independent party, in State convention or other- 
wise, have declared that the circulating medium of the country 
should be $50 per capita, no more and no less? 

Mr. PEND of West Virginia. My understanding is 
that the members of the Populist party in this country have at- 
tempted to tell the country just how much money is necessary to 
carry on its business, and for all the purposes to which money is 
applied; and that in reaching the solution of that question, of 
pointing out the quantity they deem necessary, they have arrived 
at a per capita circulation of $50 for this country. That is my 
understanding, and I think it is a correct one. 

Mr. KEM. If that is the gentleman’s understanding, that the 
Populist party have hold, or held, or declare, that we should 
have $50 per capita circulation in this country, and no more and 
se nI wish to state to him that his understanding is not 
good. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Well, I differ with the 
gentleman as to the question of understanding. 

Mr. HENDERSON of fowa. The Omaha platform goes far 
beyond that. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Yes. 

Now, let me see if I understand the gentleman from Nebraska. 
His proposition is that at least $50 per capita should be furnished 
to the people of this country, and as much more as the Populists 
may deem necessary. 

Mr. KEM. Well, thatis altogether a different proposition from 
the one the gentleman first stated. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I want to get at your 
proposition. Now, what is it? 

. KE You have substantially stated it, or made a fair 
statement of it, at least, in the last portion of your remarks—that 
is to say, that we should have in this country a circulation of at 


least $50 per capita. 
Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. That is,the amount in 


the egate? 

Mr KEM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. And how much more? 

Mr. BOEN. Let meask the gentleman from West Virginia this 

uestion: Has the volume of currency in circulation anything to 
do with the pr rity of the country? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. No, sir; provided the 
amount in circulation is sufficient for the business needs of the 
country. 

Mr. BOEN. That is the gentleman's opinion? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. BOEN. Well, we contend that it is a matter of vital con- 
sequence, and that the volume of currency has a great deal to do 
with the prosperity of the country, and political economists agree 
with us on that point. Now, I hold that the prosperity of the 
country—— 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia (interrupting). Oh, my 
dear friend, I can not undertake to run alittle political kindergar- 
ten for the benefit of the Populist party while I am discussing a 
question of importance like this. If the gentleman desires to ask 
a question I will yield to him for that purpose, but only for a 
question. 

Mr. BOEN. Then I will ask the gentleman what was the con- 
dition of the ety of the country in 1866? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. The country was exceed- 
ingly = rous at that time. 

,. N. Well, in 1866 the per capita circulation was $52.01 
in this country, and you say the prosperity was good? 
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Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Yes. 
Mr. BOEN. Now, we claim t there is less than $5 per 


capita—— 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. The gentleman must see 
that I can not yield to him for a speech in the brief time that I 
have. If he has a question I hope he will submit it. 

Mr. BOEN. Then the question is this: We contend, I will say 
first-——_ 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. If I understand your con- 
tention, it is that the country should have at least $50 per capita of 
circulation issued by the National Government? 

Mr. BOEN. Yes, sir; that there should be about $50 per capita, 
and the reason is this—— 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Oh, well, now, if the gen- 
tleman will allow me I cangive a good many reasons why it should 
not be so. I have no contention with him on that point. What I 
want to get atis as to his suggestion that $50 per capita is the 
maximum, oris it the minimum? 

Mr. BOEN. Our platform says ‘‘ not less than $50 per capita.” 

Mr. PEN DLETON of West Virginia. And anything above 
that amount which you can get—— 

Mr. BOEN. Experience shows that $50 per capita is about 


right. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I do not care for the 
kind of experience the gentleman is referring to. 

Mr. BOEN. Well, if you do not care about experience, what do 
you care about? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I want to understand 
the Populist policy; that is what Iam after now. It is not aques- 
tion of experience at this time. Now, we have arrived at one 
point of agreement as to the Populist platform. We agree that 
the circulation should be at least $50 per capita? 

Mr. BOEN. Yes; that is Populism. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Now, how much more? 

Mr. BOEN. Well, $50 is about the amount. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. And no more or less? 

Mr. BOEN. Do yousuppose you could get Congress to agree to 
a thousand dollars per capita? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Then you mean that the 
people ought to have at least $50 per capita, and as much more as 
Congress and the President, acting together at any time in the 
future, think proper? 

Mr. BOEN. es, sir. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. And that is your policy? 

Mr. BOEN. That is my anys F 

Mr. DUNN. And he mightadd that they want that taken from 
the rich and given to the Ee. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LACEY. I hope the gentleman does not concede that there 
were $52 7 capita in 1866? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. No; Ido not concede 
any of the gentleman’s propositions at all. While the country 
was prosperous in 1866, I do not concede that the volume of the 
currency had anything to do with it. I could give many reasons 
for that pecan \ 

Mr. BOEN, We do not ask you to concede anything. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I do not concede for a 
moment that the prosperity of any country depends in the slightest 
degree upon the quantity of currency in circulation among the 
people, provided that quantity be sufficient with which to carry 
on the business of the country. The question of the quantity of 
money per head of population is idle, childish, and the veriest 
trash ever uttered. 

Mr. BOEN. That is all that the Populists demand—a sufficient 
amount of currency to carry on the business of the country. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Yes; but you attempt to 
fix it by saying that it shall be at least $50 per capita, and asmuch 
more as Congress and the President acting together may think 
proper to give, and I do notagree with that. I donot believe that 
Congress and the President know or ever will know. what is the 
necessary amount with which to carry on the business of the 
country. 

Mr. BOEN. How would the gentleman have the volume fixed? 
Whom would he have fix it? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I propose that the volume 
of currency in this country shall be fixed by those who carry on the 
business of the country, and that is one reason why I am favor- 
ing the present bill, because I believe that it will give to the 
country an elastic currency that will respond to the demands of 
the business of the country. When business demands a thousand 
dollars, under this system it will be brought forth. When busi- 
ness demands that it be retired, under this system it will go back 
to its home. The prosperity of the country does not depend upon 
whether our circulation be $10 capita or $100 per capita. This 
eo or this month $10 per capita may be amply sufficient for the 

usiness of the country. Next year or next month six times that 


amount may not besufficient. Business itself will tell the amount 
needed and, if you permit, will regulate the whole matter. 

Mr. BOEN. Whom do you say is carrying on the business of 
the conntry? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. About seventy millions 
of the American ple. 

Mr. BOEN. Exactly. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Farmers, plowmen, 
workmen, mechanics, lawyers, bankers, merchants, one and all. 

Mr. BOEN. They should say it, but must they not say it 
through Congress, by legislation? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. No, sir; the demand 
will vary from time to time and legislation can not say what 
will be needed to-day or to-morrow. There are 356 wise and 
sober philosophers sitting in the House of Representatives of the 
Uni States. I think that, more or less, they are all intelligent 
men, but I say that there is not one of them, in his capacity as a 
Congressman, or all acting together collectively as Congressmen, 
who can give you the slightest idea as to the volume of money 
with which it is necessary to carry on the business of this coun- 
try, and that Congress can not regulate it because Congress knows 
nothing about it. 

Congress can so legislate as to put it in the power of business to 
regulate it, and this is what by the principle of this bill we are 
trying to do. 

Mr. KEM. Will the gentleman permit a question further? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. What is it, please? 

Mr. KEM. You say the amount of money in circulation must 
be determined by the business-—— 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. By the business of the 
country—the proper amount to be in circulation. 

Mr. KEM. Then you say that the people who carry on the busi- 
ness of the country are composed of about 70,000,000 of people. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. KEM. Will you please tell me how those 70,000,000 of 

ple are going to determine the amount of money that is to go 
into circulation, and how you are going to get it into circula- 
tion? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Very easily. 

Mr. KEM. Wait until I get through. Let me ask my ques- 


tion. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I am trying to make a 
talk a this subject, and that is one of the questions about 
which I intend to speak, but you should allow me to approach it 
in my own way instead of switching me off on side issues. 

Mr. KEM. I beg your pardon if you did not yield tome. I 
thought I had the gentleman’s permission to ask a question. 

Mr. DUNN. Will the gentleman from West Virginia allow me 
to ask a question of the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I can not go right on 
speaking all the time if gentlemen are going to carry on a side 
colloquy all through. I yield to the gentleman from New Jersey 
to ask a question of the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. DUNN. Is it not the idea of Populism that Congress has 
the right and the power to pass a bill here to give everybody some- 
thing, and especially the Populists? 

Mr. KEM. Itisnot. That question is onan average seemingly 
with the intelligence of the gentleman who asks it. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Well, that is sufficient 
on that subject. .I have been diverted to a considerable extent b 
these interruptions from the line of argument on which I seated. 

Now, the trouble has been in this country that there never yet 
has been, from the organization of our Government to the pres- 
ent time, a satisfactory currency with which to carry on the busi- 
ness of our people. e have never yet had an elastic currency, 
a currency that would respond to the needs of business and be at 
the same time a safe medium of exchange; bs abundaat when 
there was a great demand for money and ome narrowed and 
confined when that demand for money ceased. We are to-day in 
a very different condition from the European countries. Nearly 
every great civilized European country—France, England, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy, one and all— practically arrived at 
a solution of this question that is satisfactory to its pe le. 

The English Government does not issue acurrency for the people; 
the German Government does not issue a currency for the people; 
the French Government does not issue a currency for the people; 
nor does the Italian Government; and yet in all of these four or 
five great civilized nations at the present moment you will find no 
demand for an expansion or for a contraction of their currency. 
You do not find the British House of Commons a up its time 
by debating financial questions that relate to the people’s medium 
of exchange; and 7s it is a fact that for the past twenty-five years 
more than half of the debates upon general subjects in the Con- 
gress of the United States have been upon the theory of attempt- 
ing to arrive at a solution of this very question of medium of ex- 
c 
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Mr. BOEN. DolI understand the gentleman—— 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Now, my friend—well, 
go on with your question. 

Mr. BOEN. I understand from your argument that the Gov- 
ernment should legislate for the banks? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Ihave said nothing about 
the Government and the banks. You have not found the ch 
Parliament giving up its time to the discussion of this question. 
You have not found the Italian Parliament devoting its time to 
determine whether Italy has too much or too little money. You 
do not find Germany discussing any such question as that. It is 
true that we find cranks in Germany upon many questions, but 
throughout Germany you heard of no cry arising as to inflation 
by the Government or contraction by the Government; and if the 
noe of that country under their present financial system were 
suffering from want; if they were meeting with great disasters 
and this wreck and ruin were coming upon their country, with all 
the cranks that have been turned loose in Germany, with all the 
social philosophers running up and down that happy land, with 
all their quack nostrums afloat, and with all their anarchists run- 
ning loose across that vast plain, with wild and foolish notions in 
their crotchety heads, you would have, under universal suffrage, 
a party springing up and trying to uproot the monetary system 
under which the German nation has been flourishing for the last 
twenty-five or thirty years. 

These people have a currency that expands or contracts, that 
responds to the business demands whether that business be mer- 
cantile, manufacturing, or iculture, or be any kind whatever; 
and you will find that condition to prevail to-day in nearly all the 
countries of Europe with one or twoexceptions. Butthiscountry, 
which is supposed to be themostample in resources; this country, 
which is believed to be in itself a whole continent in wealth and 
the most unlimited in capacity to furnish the means of comfortable 
and of decent livelihood—this country for more than twenty years 
has been delivered up tothe mercies of all the quacks that have been 
allowed to run in the land; and every fad has its day andevery 
crank his hour, and we have had every theory of finance, every 
theory that strong and powerful parties could suggest orthe brain 
of disease could invent and foist upon the people for their adoption 
or rejection, their bewilderment and general demoralization. 

Now, I say that the man who can give the country a system of 
currency that will have the benefit of nding to the demands of 
the business of the country, expanding when business expands and 
contracting when business contracts, will furnish the country what 
it wants, will be the patriot of our times, and will do much to bring 
again to our doors that progress, prosperity, and happiness to 
which the intelligence, the morality, and good citizenship of the 
American people give them as ample a title, as unlimited a right, 
as any people in the world. As I said before, I shall support this 
bill, not because it is perfect, but because it is a step in the right 
direction. I support it for another reason. Something must be 
done. It does something. It is the only opportunity to do any- 
thing for a year to come. The people are demanding action. 
They are ae ee They are crying out, ‘‘Do for us what legis- 
lation can do.” t us on, then. t us take this bill in our 
hands, perfect it if we can. The whole subject is before us, and 
this is no time for hesitation. From ocean to ocean a cry of dis- 
tress has gone up to the heavens. You know, we know, that the 
country is in a disastrous condition. It has been so for at least 
two years. 

You Republicans lay the blame on the Democrats—we hurl the 
charge back upon you. The legislation under which these con- 


ditions exist is yours. The superstructure is yours, and it has | 


given away and has come down upon all our heads with a mighty, 
overwhelming crash. You made these conditions. We ask you 
to help us meet them like men. 

The Democratic Congress came into power on the 4th day of 
March, 1893, and a Democratic President along with it. We did 
not find our pathway strewn with roses. We did not find that 
we were upon a bed of ease. We found that for thirty years the 
Republican party had been making the laws of the land; that the 
currency system under which we were living was of Republican 
origin. We found that the tariff system of taxation under which 
the country had been living for a third of a century was also of 
Republican origin. 

We found every law on the statute books of a general charac- 
ter, for the weal or woe of this land, had originated with the Re- 


es party; and on the 4th day of March, 1893, we further | 


ound a bankrupt, a discredited, and dishonored 
result of the preceding financial legislation. I do not know 
whether our Republican friends are to be ch with the mis- 
haps that had come upon the country or not, but I do say that 
for thirty years the legislation affecting the finances of the coun- 
try was theirs; for thirty years the legislation affecting the tariff 
of the country was theirs; for thirty years the legislation affect- 
ing the prosperity of the land was theirs; and yet on the 4th day 
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of March, 1898, the very moment that retired from power, 
we found that the t of thirty years of their legislation meant 
panic and crash, ruin and destruction from one end of the land 
to the other. Our Republican friends sneer and laugh with de- 
rision when their attention is called to the net result of their mis- 
government, and battle as fiercely as a gladiator against every 
attempt at reform and every measure for improvement. They 
will not originate anything, and proclaim their intention to fight, 
hinder, delay, and obstruct—anything and everything that anyone 
other than themselves may originate or propose. Verily of such 
is the kingdom of Heaven. 
We found a financial system that required us to maintain three 
hundred and forty-six millions of greenbacks as redeemable in 
old, and yet under that system what did we find could come to pass? 
e found that astute bankers, that people who desired gold for 
shipment abroad or for other pares. had the absolute power to 
bleed the Treasury of every dollar of gold in it. We found no 
protection against that except, what? An indefinite issue of Gov- 
ernment bonds. Whenever the people desiring gold took one hun- 
dred millions of it out of the sury, as, under the law, they 
had a right to do, the only way we to replace that gold was 
to negotiate a hundred million dollars of bonds and thus obtain 
another hundred millions of gold; and within the last year and a 
half we find that we have been twice compelled to negotiate large 
— of bonds in order to replenish the gold taken from the 


asury. 

We find to-day that the same danger continues to lurk in our 
system, and in robability in a few weeks, or at most in a few 
months, we shall find the Treasury again compelled to negotiate 
more bonds in order to again supply the gold which will have 
been taken from it under our present system. There is nothing 
to prevent in this way the creation of an indefinite amount of 
bonded debt. Now, that system is not of Democratic origin. It 
isas which our Republican brethren devised. But this is 
not all that we found when our Republican friends retired from 
power. What else did we find? e found the financial system 
in disorder, the Treasury bankrupt, and in addition to that a 
business panic coming upon the country. All of these things, I 
know, have been Gerad ey the Republicans upon the Democ- 
zane butit does seem very strange that, after thirty years of con- 
trol of the policy of this Government by our Republican brethren, 
the very moment a time of storm and stress came the structure 
which they had reared gave way like a house of cards. 

As I have already said, in addition to a disordered financial sys- 
tem and a bankrupt Treasury, a great business panic came upon 
the country; and all these things came at once. Why? Gentle- 
men, it was your vicious financial system and your vicious tariff 
system, acting together, that brought us to this pass. In 1890 you 
had a tariff whose average rate of taxation was 47 cents on the 
dollar. One would have supposed that that was high enough to 
afford the protection that some of our people desired, but by the 
McKinley law that average rate was suddenly raised from 47 to 59 
cents on thedollar. Whatwastheconsequence? The very manu- 
factures around which the “‘ protection” of that tariff was thrown 
increased in profit and in value, and, as the tariff was raised higher 
and higher upon certain articles, more and more capital, more and 
more plants, more and more people were brought into those indus- 
tries, so that in a few years, under the extraordinary stimulation 
that you had given by your new tariff, you found that in many 
instances our people could manufacture more goods in two years 
than the country could consume or purchase in three or four 
years. In that way, inside of a short period of time, you had 
completely glutted the markets of this country, had completely 
overstocked our markets far beyond the demands of the people. 

As a consequence, when you had oversupplied the market in all 
its demands, you were compelled to allow your mills to stop, and 
men were thrown out of employment and compelled to wander 
up and down the omy like tramps, seeking work. Then, 
weet by an artificial development of manufactures in the way I 
have described, you had disturbed and disorganized the business of 
the country, by producing the most gigantic glut of manufac- 
tured g that this country had ever experienced, finding that 
your manufactures had suddenly to stop until the demand could 
catch up with the supply, you turned around and blamed your 
nic upon another party that really had nothing to do with it. 
ow, I do not say that it was your intention, by enacting your 
McKinley law, to create a panic. 

I do not say that it was your intention by your Sherman act 
legislation to produce any disturbance in the finances of the coun- 
try; but I do say that by your financial legislation and your tariff 
legislation, especially your Sherman silver act and your McKinley 
bill, you did more to g hardship, want, distress, and misery upon. 
the American people than was done by all the other legislation thas 
has been on our statute books since the year 1837. And now when 
a proposition is made here to do something for the benefit of the 
country which you have plunged into distress, when a bill regu-~ 
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’ lating the financial system of your land is, as it were, tossed into 


the House of Representatives without recommendation, with every 
opportunity for amendment, with every op unity given to per- 
fect it and make it not a party bill but a bill for the benefit of all 
the country, I say it is as much the duty of the Republicans as it is 
of the Democrats to try to improve that bill and see if we can not 
together accomplish some good for the entire country by enacting 
it or something similar into law. 

Butas I understand the attitude of gentlemen on the other side, 
it is this: ‘‘ You shall have no financial legislation unless it be of 
Republican origin; you shall have no legislation to try to improve 
the financial condition of the country unless it be legislation that 
we Republicans ourselves agree upon and , and you must 
wait a year until we take hold.” t is spirit with which 
one side of the House, the Republican side, meets this great ques- 
tion. On the other side we find a disposition on the part of some 
gentlemen to say: “ Unless you give us unlimited coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1 you shall have no financial legislation to im- 
prove the condition of the people.” Mr. Chairman, between ideas 
and influences of this c!):racter I fear the present bill is going to 
have avery troublesome voyage as it sails its way along through 
the House. 

This is not the spirit of the fathers. This is not the voice of 
the Clays, Calhouns, or the Websters of a happier and a purer 
day. This is not the example of Lincoln, Sumner, Seward, and 
Chase. In their day, when the enemy was at the gates, every 
voice said that all should see that the Republic suffered no harm. 
But I say it is your duty, Republican Sestionn. as well as the duty 
of the Democrats, to see that we do oo legislation at the 
present Congress which will do something to give the American 
people the kind of relief they should have. 

How are you going to give them an elastic currency? Are you 
going to give them a currency by leaving the total amount of cur- 
rency just as it is to-day in this country? We now have nearly 
$1,760 ,000,000 of circulation throughout the country; it consists of 
zreenbacks, of gold and silver, of gold and silver certificates, 
Tessary notes, and national-bank notes. If the business of the 
country should suddenly become three times as great as it is to- 
day, age is not = —— provision a our — financial 
system for expanding that currency to the extent necessary to 
meet the new condition of business; and there is no provision to 
prevent the congesting of the money in afew centers. That is 
the situation in which we are y. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Ihave listened with some interest 
to my friend’s arrai nt of the Republican party —— 

x Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Lalways like tohave you 


o that. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. AndI would like to know whether 
the gentleman is giving us the argument he made in West Vir- 
ginia —_ last ae 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. No, sir; Idid not talk on 
the financial question at all. I made the tariff - text. 

Mr. HEN DERSON of Iowa. But youarraigned the Republican 
Pa PENDLETON of West Virginia. I arraigned the Repub- 

r. irginia. e a 
lican brethren on extrav. t ee 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. It looks to me as though you 
were putting on record here the speech you made last fall—— 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. No, sir. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. And if so I should like to know 
whether you got the people of West Virginia to believe what you 
are now er. ee ; 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I am only age on 
record the sh Iam making now. If I had been able last fall 
to go to the Re ublican citizens of West Virginia and tell them—— 
Mr. HEND IN of Iowa. Did not you give them the benefit 
of your ideas last fall? 

r. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Letme getthrough. If 
I could have gone before the people of West inia while the 
last election was pending, especially the Republican citizens of 
that State, and have told them that a De’ which on every hill- 
top, in every valley, and on a that State has proclaimed 
that it possesses the learning intelligence, and wisdom of all 
the people of the country would lie here ay ey tee its back when 
a great financial measure for the benefit of people was intro- 


duced into this House, do’ nothing and a’ ing to do noth- 
ing and proclaiming that it did not intend odnaayiling. it ismy 
opinion that instead of there 13,000 Republican majority in 

est Virginia, that party would have been as dead as the 


corpse of ten thousand ago. 
Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Was the gentleman muzzled dur- 


"ite. PENDLETO 

. PENDLETON of West Virginia. No, sir; but I did not 
See FOR ee CORNS TPAD ee eee eee One SAB le 
position. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. It isa great misfortune West Vir- 
ginia did not hear you, 


Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Certainly it was a great 
misfortune. You and I agree on that. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Yes; and I am lying like a thief 
when I say so. re) 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. The gentleman and I 
agree entirely on that proposition. Asto yourcapacity for“ lying,” 
I have nothing to do with that; and I desire to have nothing to do 
with it. The gentleman can reserve to himself the amplest capac- 
ity for “lying” that he may desire to have. West Virginians 
pee nothing about that kind of politics. We try to tell the 
truth. 

Mr. HENDERSON of lowa. It is too bad that West Virginia 
did not hear you last fall. . 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Now to come back tothe 
question at issue—the bill before the House. As I have said, I do 
not suppose there is a single man present who is in favor of this 
bill as it was presented to the House of Representatives. Ido not 
suppose a single member of the committee is for the bill without 
the dotting of an ‘‘i” or the crossing of a ‘‘t.” And that is one 
reason why I like this bill. It has been thrown by the committee 
into the House of Representatives without recommendation, with 
the widest opportunity for debate that could reasonably be asked 

our rules, in harmony with the duration of the present ses- 
sion. 

Tt has been thrown in here that the 356 members of this House, 
one and all, Republicans and Populists and Democrats, may try 
to respond to the duty that has devolved upon them under the 
commissions which they hold to legislate in this Hall for the 
American people. It is just as much the duty of my friend, Gen- 
eral HENDERSON of Iowa—because he is a gentleman of far more 
experience and learning and national reputation than I, and has 
been for a long time a great leader among the people—I say it is 
his duty if he disapproves of this bill, if he does not believe in it, 
but knows that the people are suffering, and that while men are 
fiddling Rome is burning—it is his duty on this floor to suggest 
something better than has been offered; and if his proposition be 
such as commends itself to my discretion, such as I can advocate, 
I will welcome it just as heartily from General HENDERSON of 
Iowa as I would from John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky. 

So that our Republican brethren, when they leave this House 
on the 4th of March next and go home and tell the people that a 
great financial measure for their relief was before the House, and 
they had aan power to amend and improve it—they must not tell 
the people they did not embrace such an opportunity be- 
cause they were not in the majority. It is their duty to contrib- 
ute their mite; it is their duty to contribute their information to 
the general fund. But, Mr. i , instead of that, when they 
have been asked to contribute in that regard and not to waita year, 
until December next, to show the country what they cou 
— do, their answer is in substance that they will have nothing 
to do with the bill; that they are only here to obstruct. 

I think the system that has been advanced in this bill isas 
and a sound one in many respects. I do not agree with it in 
of its details; I do not acccept it in toto, but I think that it re- 
sponds to the demands of our people in favor of an elastic cur- 
rency. Whatisthe system? It is hardly a for me to go 
thro it in detail, for the House has had it y ad nauseam, 
Everybody has probably heard what it is. It means that any 
association with a capital stock of say $100,000 may take 
out, under the regulations provided in the bill, 75 per cent of its 
capital stock in circulation and use that as bank notes are ordi- 
narily used; that is to say, it may take out $75,000 of circulation 
for every $100,000 of capital. 

As security for the notes it proposes to use, what does the bill 
do? It requires that 80 per cent of that circulation in greenbacks 
or Treasury notes of the act of 1890, or about $22,500 on every 
$75,000, shall be left with the Treasurer of the United States as 
security for the redemption of the notes. In addition to that, all 
of the banks that enter into the system are taxed one-half of 1 per 
cent annum upon their circulation, all of which is to be col- 
1 and paid into the of the United States to form a 
fund called a safety fund, and that system of taxation is kept up 
until that fund reaches an amount equal to 5 per cent of the out- 
standing circulation of all the banks. Here is ample security for 
the safety of the notes. In addition to this the notes of each 
are to be a first lien upon all the assets of the bank issuing them. 
Each stockholder of a failed bank is to be liable for the notes of 
the bank to an amount equal to his holding of stock. Thirty-one 
years of experience have shown under the present national banking 
—— that the redemption fund of 5 per cent now required has 

ways proved sufficient to redeem the notes of the national banks 
that have failed during that time. It is not likely that the guar- 
antee fund of 30 per cent would ever be called into use. 

I do not believe that any system could be ted here which 

them or safer. I do not believe that better 
for the safety of the notes could be invented. 
e security offered by the Bank of England for 
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its issues. Take the Bank of England to-day. It issues its notes, 
and in every hour of its history of two hundred years there never 
has been one moment that the bank was not able to redeem its 


notes. It has been in existence ever since 1694, and during that 

long period of two centuries the Bank of England notes have been, 

throughout all the civilized world, as good as gold. And yet the 

a the Bank of England note is not as good as the security 
ro here. 

; r. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 

question for information? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. HEPBURN. I would like to ask for information, while 
the gentleman is on that branch of the subject, this question: It 
is stated that a tax of one-half of 1 per cent a year must be levied 
on all of the banks to form the safety fund. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. HEPBURN. It will take ten years to form that fund in 
its completeness. Now I want to ask, during that period when 
the statute fixes the limit of the tax, namely, one-half of 1 per 
cent a year, would a bank be liable to be required to make good 
the deficit in the safety fund at any period before the expiration 
of the ten years? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I think it would. I 
think that is the spirit of the bill, but it may require some verbal 
corrections in order to make it complete. 

Mr. KEM. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question in 
this connection? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. KEM. You said a few moments ago that the Bank of Eng- 
land had been always able to redeem its notes in gold during all 
of the years of its existence, some two hundred years. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEM. Now, for information, will the gentleman please 
state how many times the Bank of England has suspended specie 
payments? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virgimia. Never. 

Mr. GEAR. The gentleman is mistaken in that. 

Mr. KEM. I am sure the gentleman would not go on record 
with that statement. 

é = PENDLETON of West Virginia. I know that in 1797 the 
ank—— 

Mr. GEAR. Let me call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that the bank suspended specie payments half a dozen times since 
it resumed, originally, after the Napoleonic wars, by orders of the 
Government Council. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I never heard of a sus- 
ension of specie payment except in 1797, when the bank was 
orced to pay out pennies and small silver coins in its business—— 

Mr. GEAR. Iam sure the gentleman wants to be correct. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. GEAR. The bank suspended specie payments six times by 
order of the British Council. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. The genitleman’s infor- 
mation is superior to mine. That does not contradict my state- 
ment. It is true that the council has at different times compelled 
the bank to temporarily suspend specie payment, but the Bank of 
England has ultimately redeemed every obligation in gold and no 
one has ever lost a cent by holding a Bank of England note at any 
time during its long history of two hundred years. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what is the security for the Bank of Eng- 
land notes? It is not anything like that which is offered here. 
Here is a security not only of the 30 per cent which is withheld in 
the Treasury, and here is the security of the 5 per cent safety 
fund added, and in addition to that here is a security of all of the 
assets of the insolvent bank. 

We have, then, the security of all of the assets of the broken 
bank in addition to the security which comes from the double lia- 
bility of the stockholder and the compulsory liability of all of 
the banks to be exposed to assessment in order to make up a de- 
ficiency or failure in the 5 per cent guaranty fund, and that pro- 
vision makes every bank in the system responsible for the money 
that may be issued by the other banks—the greatest security that 
could be given. I do not believe you could to-day make any se- 
curity of the United States as strong; certainly you could not make 
it stronger than that. The Government in the time of storm, in 
stress, has never yet been able to maintain its credit unimpaired. 
During the civil war when theChemical Bank of New York, a pri- 
vate institution in that city, was able to stand the pressure and 
able to help the other banks and institutions that were in trouble, 
the Government credit ran down until the obligations of the 
Government were worth but little more than one-third of their 
face value. But Ido not believe that the time will ever come 
when the entire bank capital of the United States could be wiped 
out under this system. 

I do not believe that the time would ever come in our history 
when the entire assets embarked in the 4,000 national banks in the 
country to-day, or any other 4,000 banks, could be so completely 


destroyed as to make them unable to meet the notes that would be 
issued under this system. 

Mr. HEPBURN. May I be permitted to suggest to the gentle- 
man in this connection that there are 3.800 of these national 
banks? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Something over 3,700. 

Mr. HEPBURN. The failure of 100 banks, perhaps, during the 
year, would not be a large number; but has the gentleman ever 
thought that to make these requisitions good would require the 
writing of 380,000 requisitions upon these banks? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I do not suppose that 
would be any great amount of trouble. I suppose they could 
easily write 3,800 letters. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Three hundred and eighty thousand. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I thought you said 3,800 
letters? Why should you write 380.000 letters? 

Mr. HEPBURN. Becausethere might be a hundred failures in 
@ year, ata small estimate, and a requisition would have to be 
made upon each bank for each failure. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Well, I think that could 
be done without any trouble, but at the same time I think my 
friend is a little imaginary in his idea. It might necessitate a 
little more clerk hire. Take any average of one hundred banks, 
and if during the year they fail, that of itself would not be suffi- 
cient to begin to use up the safety fund. In order to suppose that 
these notes would not be good in the hands of the people, you have 
to suppose that nearly four thousand million dollars’ worth of the 
assets of the banks are nine-tenths utterly destroyed, and, in addi- 
tion to that, you have to suppose that the whole guaranty and 
safety fund in the Treasury would be wiped out. Now, you have 
in existence what? You havea guaranty fund of 30 per cent of 
the cireulation, and you have a safety fund of 5 per cent. In 
addition to that, you have the total assets of 3,800 or 3,900 banks, 
with four thousand million dollars capital—all to redeem what? 
At the outside, not over five hundred millions of circulating 
medium. You have that gigantic capital, and never in the his- 
tery of our country has any commercial disaster of any kind, any 
ruin or desolation that has falien upon our country, ever destroyed 
one-twentieth part of that quantity of banking capital. Why, in 
the panic of 1898, when we this great commotion, only about 
140 or 150 banks suspended. 

Mr.GEAR. Suppose we had such a panic as we had in 1857-1860, 
when all the banks went under? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. The banks might sus- 
pend, but the assets of the banks would be there. We have had 
many panics that compelled banks temporarily to close up their 
business, but we never yet in the present century have had a panic 
in this country nor in any other civilized country that wiped out 
or destroyed one-third, or one-fourth, or even so much as one- 
tenth of the assets of the banks engaged in the banking busi- 


ness. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Admitting that the bill holder might ulti- 
mately secure his money, what would the business of the country 
do during that time when these banks were in suspension, or per- 
haps in process of liquidation? While you were trying to realize 
upon the assets what would become of the circulation? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I donot think there would 
be any trouble about it. I think the cirtulation would just goon, 
because that feeling of confidence would be among the people, who, 
knowing that all these assets were to meet these notes, would know 
that it was just as good security as the National Government itself. 

Mr. GEAR. I call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
during the panic of 1857-1860 hundreds of banks suspended. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I know. 

Mr. GEAR. Hundreds of banks failed. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I know. 

Mr. GEAR. And never paid the bill holders anything? 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. I do not know anything 
about that; but I know this, and the gentleman will not dispute 
it, that no commercial disaster ever occurred’in any year in the 
history of this country which wiped out or destroyed one-tenth of 
the assets of the banking system of the country. 

Mr. GEAR. Let me call the attention of my friend to the fact 
that under the wild-cat system there were no assets. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Iam talking with regard 
to national banks, not wild-cat banks. We do not propose any 
wild-cat banks under this bill. We propose banks wita assets. 
If they have none they will be promptly closed, 

Mr. GEAR. The national banks as we have them to-day are 
one thing, but the national banking system proposed under this 
bill is another. 

Mr. PENDLETON of West Virginia. Recollect that I am talk- 
ing simply with reference to the national banking system, and not 
with reference to the other part of the bill at present. Wheni 
get to that I 

The CHAI 


to be able to satisfy the gentleman. : 
. The time of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. PENDLETON] has expired. 
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The Currency. 
SPEECH 


HON. R. E. DE FOREST, 


OF CONNECTICOUT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 21, 1894, 

On the bill (H. R. 8149) to amend the laws relating to national banking asso- 
ciations, to exempt the notes of State banks from taxation upon certain 
conditions, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DE FOREST said: 

Mr. Sreaker: The existence of dangerous defects in our present 
financial system and the imperative necessity of immediate Fed 
eral legislation to correct them appear to be universally conceded. 

Upon this one point at least all the discordant theories of oppos- 
ing parties, of rival sections, of selfish schemers, and conceited 
theorists blend into harmony. 

Moreover, the officers of the Government, from the President 
down, burdened by the actual experience of the difficulties and 
dangers nowattending the management of the Treasury, proclaim 
the need of such relief—the business public demands it. The 
press, of all shades of opinion, clamors for it. No gentléman upon 
the floor of either House of Congress denies the justice of this ap- 

al, 

It must, therefore, be admitted that no conscientious member of 
this body will refuse to contribute his strongest efforts to the en- 
actment of some law—the best law that under the circumstances 
can be agreed upon for the attainment of this end. 

Impressed with this sense of duty, I shall vote for the bill pre- 
sented by the committee in its revised form, believing that, of all 
the projects submitted, it is the one most calculated to gain the 
approval of the majority of the House, one from which no evil re- 
sults can be reasonably apprehended, and one which, to some 
degree at least, promises escape from the perils that now environ us. 

t does not in every respect conform to my individual opinions 
or to the preferences of all my constituents. It would be folly to 
expect it. The member of Congress who expects to stamp the 

suliar conceit of his own brain or of his own section on every 
fine of every statute for which he casts his vote has failed to learn 
the first lesson in legislation. We gather here from widely sepa- 
rated and differently situated localities, we represent constituencies 
of all peculiarities of sentiment and thought and of vastly diverse 
and often conflicting interests. 

In the enactment of laws for our common government each is 
expected to contribute the views and a the claims of his own 
district, but it is equally expected that in every case the result 
of our deliberations will take of the nature of a compromise. 

The committee of the House to whom this matter was referred 
have considered it and reported upon it from that practical stand- 
point; have heard the testimony and listened to the argument of the 
representatives of every quarter andof the nent of every finan- 
cial doctrine, and have recommended this bill, not as the perfec- 
tion of wisdom, not as exclusively embodying the ideas of any 
age school, but as one conducing to certain general results 

esired by the great majority, and so freed from objectionable 
features as to invite the support of all who in the scale of motive 
hold the love of country above private greed or zeal, 

And, sir, I must be permitted to say that, other considera- 
tions aside, in my humble judgment, almost if not quite a suffi- 
cient guaranty of the wisdom of this measure is found in the char- 
acter of the opposition that assails it. 

One wing of this opposition is composed of that school of philos- 
ophers who profess to believe that the material salvation of soci- 
ety depends upon the unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1. It is the voice of the mine owner asking the Government 
to furnish him a market for his product. It is the voice of the in- 
solvent debtor yearning for that happy time when he can discharge 
his financial obligations by paying 50 cents on a dollar. 

There doubtless is an element of popularity in this cry. 

In those sections of the Union where its mineral wealth has fallen 
into certain dominant hands that hold the laboring population in 


‘their power by giving or withholding are at their option, 
po 


and where by the unscrupulous exercise of wer that popu- 
lation has been made to believe that their livelihood depends 
upon the governmental purchase and consumption of silver, it is 
—. to see that free-coinage statesmanship is a simple and flowery 
pathway to greatness. 

Again, in those sections where a majority of the people have bor- 
rowed from wealthier sections and are unable to pay, that prophet 
who depicts in gon colors the coming of jubilee, in which 
by an abundant supply of cheap money burden of indebted- 
ness can be lifted at half price, will undoubtedly be received and 


heard and followed and supported with boundless devotion and en- 
thusiasm. Thissentiment is no more than might be expected from 
a purely local and selfish standpoint, and men, perhaps, can not be 
fairly blamed for it, in view of the stupendous examples of class 
legislation that have been set in the proceedings of Congress dur- 
ing the last thirty years. But it is none the less a dangerous de- 
parture from sound, safe, and honest principles of government; it 
is none the less an attempt to — the powers of the State to 
private, not to say dishonorable, pu es; it is none the less an at- 
tempt to perpetuate robbery under the forms of law. 

It stands upon no foundation of public good. It rises to no 
height of pure philanthropy or comprehensive patriotism. It has 
no legitimate place and deserves no recognition in the field of our 
Federal operations. And the more its advocates antagonize the 
pending bill the more the pending bill is commended to our favor- 
able consideration. 

Another wing of the opposition is made up of our Republican 
friends. Admitting the ew necessity for some such legisla- 
tion, assuming to be veritable paragons of wisdom and virtue in 

ublic affairs, pretending that they know precisely what ought to 
Be done and how to do it, bound, moreover, as they are by their 
solemn oath of office to use their utmost endeavors to provide such 
laws as the general welfare requires, they nevertheless, without 
any other apparent excuse or pretext than the hope of some ay 
partisan advantage, ignore that solemn and sworn obligation, an 
resenting no substitute and offering no suggestion, salauntielity 

y their conduct avow their determination to defeat any measure, 
no matter what its merits may be, formulated by the present House 
to avert the impending financial dangers. 

The hostility to any measure of a party that will deliberately 
place itself in such an attitude is strong evidence in favor of its 
enactment. It is safe to assume that a party governed by such 
motives would be more apt to oppose a bill of Democratic origin 
by reason of its recognized merits than because of its alleged de- 

ects. 

True it certainly is that the Republican party has good reason 
to distrust itself and the public has good reason to distrust it in 
any part it may attempt to play in the monetary and economic 
affairs of the country. Among many. perhaps the most cogent 
reason for action to-day is found in the fact that the incoming 
Congress will be under Republican control. 

We have been passing through and have not yet fully recov- 
ered from a financial and industrial depression which derived 
its origin and destructive force from the period of Republican 
supremacy and chiefly by means of Republican misgovernment. 

he stupendous fraud practiced = the people in the recent 
election by folly on the one hand and falsehood on the other, the 
fraud by which the recent business reverses and labor losses were 
charged to the Democratic party instead of to their real Repub- 
lican authors, is, of course, obvious to every intelligent student 
of history. The bankrupt condition of the Government, the dis- 
turbed and enfeebled state of every kind of private enterprise, the 
eee of capital, the loss and reduction of wages, which 
culminated in the early months of the present Administration, be- 
fore the Democratic party, just coming into power, had been able 
to enact a single law or enforce a single line of its policy, every 
thoughtful citizen well knows, and every honest one will admit, 
the Democratic party was not in the slightest degree or particular 
responsible for, 

It was, however, and no sophistry or falsehood can disguise the 
truth—it was the natural, anticipated, and distinctly predicted 
result of vicious Republican legislation then in force, and which 
for a years had been drawing us on to this ruinous crisis— 
vicious financial legislation, vicious tariff legislation. 

And, sir, both these vicious and ruinous policies of legislation 
were persevered in by that eety against the light, in the face of 
their own testimony, and with full knowledge of their disastrous 
tendencies. 

When that party inflicted the Sherman silver-purchasing law 
upon the country its managers knew its dangerous character as 
well as when they conceded the necessity for its repeal. 

They had before their eyes the practical and unmistakable 
demonstration of that dangerous character in the experiment in 
silver purchase and silver ake they had been i 
on since 1878. They very well knew that the uniform effect o: 
that experiment had been the greater and ter depreciation of 
the intrinsic value of that metal, and that its continuance meant 
an inevitable drift toward the silver standard, public and private 
debt repudiation, and the endless train of calamities and dishonors 
accompanying such a course and involved in such a conclusion. 

Yet cm f d aren passed that law, doubling the annual gov- 
ernmental purchase of silver, doubling the speed and certainty of 
our progress toward that financial stringency which constituted 
themost potent factorintherecent depression. They did it agai 
the light; ogres the testimony of their own consciences—House, 
Senate, and ident; that party of great moral ideas, that assumes, 
through its press, and through the utterances of that same dis- 
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Hegeniet ntleman, ex-President Harrison, who signed the bill, 
and through its orators upon this floor and in the Senate who were 
ies to that business, assumes to teach political virtue and wis- 
om to its opponents. They did it—and they did it, as the hand of 
impartial history has recorded it, and as to all time it shall stand 
so recorded—from no other reason or motive than to gain by that 
base means, at their country’s expense, the support in the then 
coming Presidential election of those States that were seeking, and 
thereby obtained, a market for their silver. 

Well, indeed, may the people distrusts party that thus flagrantly 
betrayed the public weal; well, indeed, may they look with pro- 
found solicitude to the present Congress for the perfection of those 
currency reforms inaugurated by the Democratic party in the re- 
peal of the Sherman silver law. 

The incoming Congress can not safely be intrusted with this 
important work. That Congress will be controlled by the same 
distinguished gentlemen who before this bartered away the wel- 
fare of the land for the support of silver-mining communities. 
Another Presidential election is coming on. Republican success 
in the Electoral College and supremacy in the Senate may again 
depend upon those Northwestern boroughs created by that party 
for thatpurpose. The same unscrupulous spirit that prompted the 
former betrayal may lead to its repetition. We hear to-day omi- 
nous mutterings from Republican oracles pointing in that direc- 
tion. Our only safety lies in such a prompt and thorough settle- 
ment of the question by the present session of Congress as will leave 
no necessity or excuse for its subsequent agitation. 

Again, the tariff policy and legislation of the Republican party 
was one of the principal causes of our recent depression; a this 
also that party persevered in against the teaching of all expe- 
rience and the dictates of their own better knowledge. In the 
earlier and better days of that party, before it had entered into 
the infamous league which it afterwards formed with special in- 
terests to rob the great body of the taxpayers for the enrichment 
of a privileged class, its great founders and leaders, almost with- 
outa single exception, pronounced in favor of tariff reduction, and 
such reduction it repeatedly, expressly promised in its national 
platforms. In 1882 its own tariff commission, composed chiefly 
of Republicans, appointed by a Republican President, pursuant 
to a vote of a Republican Congress, after the most careful, thor- 
ough, and impartial investigation of theentire subject, and speak- 
ing with reference to the tariff then in force, a tariff far lower than 
those that have since prevailed, in their report made use of this sig- 
nificant language: f 


Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a sub- 
stantial reduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by a mere indiscriminate 
popular clamor, but by the best conservative opinions of the country, in- 
cluding that which in former times has been most strenuous for the preser- 
vation of our national industrial defenses. Such a reduction of the existing 
tariff the commission regards not only asa due recognition of public senti- 
ment and a measure of justice to consumers, but one conducive to the gen- 
eral industrial prosperity, and which, though it may be temporarily incon- 
venient, will be ultimately beneficial to the special interests affected by such 
reduction. 

No rates of defensive duties except for the establishment of new indus- 
tries, which more than equalize the conditions of labor and capital with those 
of foreign competitors, can be justified. Excessive duties of those above 
such standard of equalization are positively injurious to the interests which 
they are supposed to benefit. They encourage the investment of capitai in 
manufacturing enterprise by rash and uns ‘ul speculators, to be followed 
by disaster to the adventurers and their employees, and a B ethora of com- 
modities which deranges the operations of skilled and prudent enterprise. 
Numerous examples of such disasters and eenge? occurred durin 
and shortly after the excessive protective period of the late war, when tari 
— were enhanced by the rates of foreign exchange and premiums upon 

‘oid, 
. Excessive duties generally, or exceptionably high duties in particular cases, 
discredit our whole national economic system and furnish plausible argu- 
ments for its complete subversion. They serve to increase uncertainty on 
the part of industrial enterprise, whether it shall enlarge or contract its 
operation, and take from commerce as well as production the sense of sta- 
bility required for extended undertakings. It would seem that the rates of 
duties under the existing tariff, fixed for the most part during the war un- 
der the evident necessity at that time of stimulating to its utmost extent all 
domestic production, might be adapted through reductions to the present 
conditions of peace requiring no such extraordinary stimulus. And in the 
mechanical and manufacturing industries, especially those which have been 
long established, it would seem that the improvements in machinery and 

rocesses made within the last twenty years and in the high scale of pro- 
ductiveness which has become a characteristic of their establishments would 
permit our manufacturers to compete with their foreign rivals under a sub- 
stantial reduction of existing duties. 

Entertaining these views, the commission has sought to present a scheme 
of tariff duties in which substantial reduction should be the distinguishing 
feature. The average reduction in rates, including that from the enlarge- 
ment of the free list and the abolition of the duties on charges and commis- 
sions at which the commission has aimed is not less on the average than 20 
per cent, and it is the opinion of the commission that the reduction will 
reach 25 per cent. The reduction, slight in some cases, in others not at- 
tempted, is in many cases from 40 per cent to 50 per cent. 


But the Republican Congress to which that report was made 
turned a deaf ear to its warnings, and in response to the demands 
and promises of its monopoly seeking favorities increased instead 
of reducing tariff taxation. 

Then once more, in 1890, having again in the previous campaign 
given out the assurance that if intrusted with a further lease of 
power tariff rates should be reduced, in place of the relief thus 


solemnly and repeatedly promised, they gave usthe crowning viola- 
tion of all pledges in the yet higher me more extortionate and even 
prohibitory rates of the MeKinley law. 

_The natural results of such folly in the disarrangement and 
peace, eo of all legitimate industry precisely as prophesied 
by the Tariff Commission, came in the period of hard times 
through which the country has lately been passing. 

We have seen the ‘“‘investment of capital in manufacturing en- 
terprises by rash and unskillful speculators to be followed by dis- 
aster to the adventurers and their employees, deranging the opera- 
tions of skilled and prudent enterprise.” We have seen how the 
‘excessive duties generally—the exceptionally high duties in par- 
ticular cases,” thus imposed upon the people by the Republican 
party, not only prohibited importations till the Treasury was 
bankrupt and distrust and stagnation thereby created in every 
department of industry, not only raised the price of all the neces- 
saries of life and thus added to the distresses of the laboring poor, 
but also ‘discredited our whole national economic system—in- 
creased uncertainty on the part of industrial enterprise whether 
it should enlarge or contract its operations, and took from com- 
merce as well as from production the sense of stability required 
for extended Yndertakings,” just as the Tariff Commission of 1882 
foretold. 

These afflictions came upon us under the McKinley tariff law, 
as a result of that species of legislation; a result which the Re- 
publican party well understood, as we have seen, would be the in- 
evitable consequence of such a policy; a result clearly anticipated, 
and knowingly and deliberately precipitated by them in perfidi- 
ous violation of repeated promises to the country, in obedience to 
the demands, in compliance with the inducements of an unscru- 
pulous lobby. 

With a due regard, therefore, for the general welfare, this Con- 
gress can not permit any important question to pass unsettled into 
the hands of a party that has thus proved itself recreant to its 
trust. 

True it is that our Republican friends have professed some de- 
gree of contrition, and have intimated that in future they will 
pursue @ more conscientious and judiciouscourse. True it is that 
they have admitted their error in the passage of the silver pur- 
chasing law, and conceded the necessity for its repeal. True it is 
that some of their leaders have apologized for McKinleyism, and 
said that the excessive rates of that law were due to some mistake 
in the formation of the Committee of Ways and Means under 
Speaker REED. 

But, unfortunately, these same distinguished gentlemen have 
more than once before made similar professions when on the 
stump and ignored them when in authority. 

Besides, there is a tone of ambiguity in the voice of the prophet. 
The buzzing of the Presidential bee mingles with and tempers the 
notes of the soothsayer. The distinguished gentleman from 
Maine, who sings the same old song of high protection to the 
Home Market Club in Boston, in Ann Arbor says McKinleyisin 
was a mistake. In New England he says the reformed tariff en- 
acted by the Democratic party last September assassinated Ameri- 
canindustry. To New York and points further west, he says that 
he and the other statesmen, who assume to be the guardian angels 
of that American industry, will not attempt to rescue it from the 
hands of the spoiler, at any rate until after the next Presidential 
election, and that in the meantime he and the other angels will 
study up the situation and endeavor to find out whether the mur- 
doves industry really desires any tariff changes at all, or on the 
whole would prefer to go on being assassinated. 

Here is a distressing uncertainty. We hardly know what to ex- 

pect. 
Judging, however, from the light of experience, it is probable that 
if by such plausible utterances as these such flexible and accom- 
nealing assurances, adapted to the differing tastes and opinions 
of the several localities to which they are addressed, these states- 
men succeed in again obtaining control of every branch of the 
Government we shall have the same old play reenacted—promises 
again repudiated, the interests of the consumer and the rights of 
the taxpayer trampled out of sight, the deluded laborer under 
collar and whip like a dray horse, fastened to the chariot of pro- 
tection in which political hypocrisy and avaricious monopoly to- 
gether triumphantly ride, and the work of Ways and Means com- 
mittees, and Sianos committees,and Banking and Currency com- 
mittees bodily turned over and surrendered to the dictation and 
service of the rich, powerful, and privileged few. 

It therefore behooves the Democratic party in the present Con- 
gress, while these momentous questions are still under its control, 
to place them, so far as possible, upon such a basis of stable and 
wholesome settlement as will render odious their further agitation. 

The fear of this on the part of those who desire plausible pre- 
texts for further class legislation is the principal secret of their 
opposition to the pending bill. They assail it, not because they 
consider it unnecessary, unsafe, or unjust, but because they are 
apprehensive that its passage will so obviate existing evils and 
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prove so satisfactory to the business public as to deprive them of 
the opportunity of safely promoting their party, sectional, and 
personal schemes under the pretense of a public exigency. 

All of these elements of opposition to which I have alluded—the 
Republican element, the silver-mine element, the insolvent-debtor 
element—un willing as they would perhaps be to acknowledge their 
relationship, ‘“‘are of imagination all c t,” are born of the 
same pernicious theory—the theory of paternalism—thetheory that 
the powers of the civil governmentshould be exercised to regulate 
the private business affairs of the citizens—that it should be consti- 
tuted a general trustee of the property rights of the whole people, 
and under the guise of the taxing er be permitted to give and to 
take away, to collect and to distribute, to fmeand to reward, to op- 

ess and to protect, at its mere discretion, without process of 
law or appeal to courts, or recognition of any legal principle, a 
dectrine that gives to Congress alone commnunneal sway over the 
toil, the trade, the possessions, and the opportunities of the people. 

If such a doctrine is to prevail we may as well téar " our 
Constitution and burn the archives of our juri dence. If leg- 
islative favoritism is to usurp the place of legal muniment, let 
the poor and humble flee for protection to the embraces of Ori- 
ental despotism. For nothing is more certain than that under 
the operations of such a system modest merit, helpless weakness, 
and silent suffering will pass unnoticed, while soulless avarice, 
oppressive arrogance, and brazen importunity will gather in the 

ails. 
ye my judgment, sir, the ount duty of the hour is to 
throttle this insidious foe of free institutions, that under alluring 
promises of material aid would rivet agaim the shackles of arbi- 
trary tyranny on the limbs of American freemen. 

Allissues of mere finance and economiesare of littleconseqnence 
in comparison with this. What care we for themess of pottage if 
our birthright of freedom is being away? Why-should 
we fritter away our timeand energies over considerations of mint, 
anise, and cumin, and forget the weightier matters of the law? 

ntirely apart from the icular merits of the pending bill if 
by its passage we defeat and rebuke that enemy of constitutional 
government whose various forces here seem to be arrayedagainst 
it, if we thereby repel theadvance of that-enemy against the portals 
of our rights, if we thereby deprive it of one of its fraudulent 
pretexts for enslaving mankind in the name of protection, depend 
upon it we shall serve our country well. 


The Currency. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. ROBERT ADAMS, Jr., 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 3, 1895.. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 


having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8149) to amend ‘the laws relating to 
national banking associations, to exempt the notes of State banks from taxa- 


tion upon certain conditions, and for r purposes— 


Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. CuarrMan: The numerous resolutions and memorials which 
I have received from my district make it incum on me to 
— a protest, as their Representative, against the passage of 

What is demanded by the manufacturing and business interests 
of the district which I have the honor to represent, and what, in 
my opinion the country at large needs, is rest; peace to continue 
their avocations and to develop the resources of our country. 

Ever since the incoming of this Administration—and I speak, 
sir, in no partisan sense—our country has been in a state of fiman- 
cial and businessturmoil. Thesilver question for six long months 

itated this country, until it was fimally settled by the patriotic 

orts of the men of both political j 

No sooner was this q i od 
tion than the tariff question was precipitated upon the country, 
and ante business waited in ‘suspense to see what its outcome 
would be. 

At the adjournment of the first session of this Congress last 
August a spirit of business revival began, the took heart, 
the mills opened, some employment was i and the outlook 
was more propitions, at least fcr atime. But no sooner did this 

i ) than the im power, which is 


| bond and share holders$15,000,000 of income. 
| 1892-93 the bank clearings decreased 15 to 36 per cent monthly up 
| tod: ov Since then they have gained 2 to 6 percent overthe panic 


still and made people halt and wait before entering into new 
financial relations. aa 

What is the necessity, sir, for the introduction of this measure 
at this time? [It is claimed that our currency lacks those qnualifi- 
cations which tend to business prosperity and that that is the 
necessity for this measure. 

There are three qualifications which seem to be universally ad- 
mitted, which tend to form a sound . ‘The first is seon- 
rity, the second is uniformity, and the third is elasticity. 

Great should be the pressure to force this question upon the 
country. Let us see if any of these three reasons are of sufficient 
force to press this question into the halls of legislation at the 
present time. 

First, as to the security. The present issues being based upon 
the deposit of Government bonds with the United States Treasury, 
the fear was raised that owing to the rapidity with which the na- 
tional debt was being paid off, this kind of security might no longer 
exist with which to secure the said issues. But, sir, surely that 
a has been removed by the necessities of the y an- 

er the present Administration, §100,000,000 of bonds having been 
placed upon the market; and, as far as human foresight cam see, 
further issues will be necessary, owing to the exigencies of the 
Treasury. Therefore, the lack of security for the foundation of 
the issne of national-bank notes is removed, at least for the present. 

The second qualification, that of uniformity, is surely not going 
to be met by the provisions of this bill. I will refer to further 
on; but it is sufficient to refer simply to the one fact, that the bill 
authorizes State banks to come again into mumeronus existence. 
This means at least forty-four different kinds of currency, im ac- 
cordance with the different laws of the forty-four States. 

Furthermere, the reason of elasticity is not pressing at present. 
‘With $100,000 000 lying in the vaults of the banks of New York, 
which can not be loaned out at 1 per cent, there is no immediate 
pressure in regard to this qualification of our currency. There- 
fore, sir, I re , [ rise to protest not only against the passage 
but the agitation of this measure at this time, im the interest of 
the district which I have the honor to represent, in which there 
are business, mercantile, and manufacturing interests equal to 
those of any district of the United States. 

Sir, if this necessity does not exist in ing form, this ques- 
tien should not be precipitated upon the country at this time. We 
are imuing to reahze what the agitation we have already exper- 
i during the past year, since the panic of 1898, on the two 
questions to which I have referred has cost this coumtry. The 
mercantileand businessreturms for 1894 are inning tocome in. 
What do they show? The largest increase in the national debt in 
the history of our country in a time of peace has been made. The 

ices of commodities have fallen tothe ruim of farmers and manu- 

acturers. Tren has fallen $1.50 a ton and wheat and cotton has 


| touched the lowest pointonrecerd. Thevalnes of the leading rail- 
| way shares has fallen. 


$125 ,000,000 and the net earni of 136 
railways decreased $37,000,000 as compared with 1892, costimg the 
As compared with 


of that year. Coal has averaged about 50.cents.a ton less, 


| makings loss of $20,000,000 to the producers and a loss of 1,500,000 
| tons in the 


— as compared with 1893. 

Let us consider what necessity required the introduction of this 
bill into the halls of Congress at this time and im so precipitate 
and undeliberative a way that the majority of the committee de- 
clared to be held personally oo mepen for its provisions and the 
minoritv was not even accorded the usual privilege of discussing 
it in committee. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question ri there? I want to understand this matter as we 
goalong. Itake a deep interest init. The gentleman said, if I 

him right, that the decline in the price of coal of 50 
cents a ton was that much loss to the people of thiscouutry. Now 
does the gentleman mean loss to the people who produce the coal, 
or to the who consume it? 

Mr. S of Pennsylvania. I mean the people who forma 
part of the population of this country to the extent of thonsands— 
the miners. 

Mr. SIMPSON. You mean the people who mine the coal? 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. And I mean the people who 
own the railway shares and the bonds? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Oh, that is it? 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. They have lost also. 

Mr. SIMPSON. That is what I want to get at. I want a fair 

ing as to the people upon whom these losses have 
fallen. ~ If it : been a loss to the consumers of coal to have it 
reduced 50 cents a ton im price, I am surely shocked at that con- 


dition of affairs. 
sylvania. I will tell the gentleman upon 


Mr. ADAMS of 
whor the loss falls. all these of his party he wishes to 


| a8 representing a single class; but when you come to legislate for 
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these great United States, yon have got to consider all sorts and 


conditions of men, aul pak dane aot tnenautinastiiin and 
the miner and the consumer; and I will tell the eman that 
when the producer is hard up, he has that much less to buy a 
and it permeates through the whole country and reaches every 
section. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Pemnsyl- 
vania {[Mr. Apams] has expired. 

Mr. N. Ijust want to makea suggestion. It occurs 
to me—— 

The CHAIRMAN. But the time of the gentleman from Penn- 
i has he ages 

Mr. § I move that he be allowed time enongh to fin- 
ish his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. But the time belongs tothe gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. HenpERson |. 

Mr. SIMPSON. 1 ask that his time be extended ten minutes. 

Mr. DALZELL. Can not the gentleman have unanimous con- 
sent that his time be extended? 

Eee Se ie The time reverts to the gentleman from 

Mr. HenpERson], if he claims the floor. 
NDERSON of ois. Ireserve the balance of my time. 

3 DALZELL. Iask unanimous consent that my colleague 
maay have ten minutes to control—— 

Mr. SIMPSON. In his own right. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pe ivania. Ishould Smeg ame ter” 

The gentleman from emer yee [ Mr. 
DALZELL] asks unanimous consent that the time of his colleague 
be extended ten minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PENCE. I ask that it be made — 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman only 

Mr. PENCE. I askthat he may have ~ mt T heard 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Apams] say he wonld like 
twenty minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Pence] 
asks unanimous conseut that an additional ten minutes, or twenty 
minutes in all, be given to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Apams]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, [hope the gentleman will 
yield to me for a ae 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

Mr. ADAMS of Peunsylvania. I want to be courteous. If I 
have the amount of time I will yield to thegentleman, but I want 
to conclude nry remarks. 

Mr. PENCE. Then I withdraw the ten minntes I asked for. 
[Lanughter, | 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is enti- 
tied to control his time. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I am with the gentleman in 
opposition to this bill. I understand his argument was that be- 
cause of my belonging to a particular party I am in favor of 
aspecial class. I object to that, and desire to refute it. I am in 
favor of all classes. Now, when the gentleman said that a re- 
duction in the price of coal of 50 cents a ton was a great calamity 
to the people of this country it occurred to me, inasmuch as the 
consumers of coal are so very much more numerous than the pro- 
ducers of coal, that it was not a calamity, and that it was really 
im the interest and for the benefit of the general public. I merely 
make this suggestion in order to prevent him from putting me in 
a wrong light. 


i yield one minute to the gen- 


Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. I will answer the gentleman by 
stating that while the consumer may be benefited by the reduc- 


tion in the price of coal, it would the miners to starvation 
wages; and if he should visit the State which I have the honor in 
part to represent he would find that there were thousands of 
miners whom this reduction of 50. cents a ton in the price of coal 
seriously affects. 

Mr. PENCE. Will the gentieman permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. PENCE. Did not this condition of starvation wages for 
Hungarians, imported as miners, exist before amy reduction in the 
tariff upon coal? 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. No, sir. These —- were 
well off and happy and living well, and we had no urbances 
of any kind. {Langhter and jeers on the Democratic side. ] 

Now, I would like to ask the gentleman from @ ques- 
tion; and that is, if the present value of wheat does not bear the 
same relation to the producer and the consumer as the Price of coal? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Chairman, I would say ; that it oer- 

tainly does, and it ought to under certain con itions, but that 


under our present system governing transportation, and the low 





price of wheat, after it passes throngh the hands of monopoly— 
the miliing and railroad monopolies—unfortunately the consumers 
do not get the benefit of it. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Is not that true of coal also? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Ii 1s largely true also of coal. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. The gentleman has now an- 
swered the question that he put to me in regard to coal himself, and 
after his answer it is not necessary that I should go any further. 

Mr. WARNER. Will the gentleman allow me to ‘ask him a 
question? 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. If the House will extend my time. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Your time has been extended. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. I really want to finish my re- 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from New York? 
ia of Pemnsyivania. Not just now. I must decline 


Dun’s Review quotes wages as 1.2 per cent less in November, 
1894, than November, 1893, and 8.59 per cent less than in Noxem- 
ber, 1892. The number of hands employed is larger than last 
year, but 12.02 per cent less than im 1892, while the loss in wages 
18 21.77 per cent as compared with November, 1892. This should 
have been a year of recuperation but for legislative disturbance, 
and I repeat, sir, that = the country needs at presemt is rest 
from this financial 

Mr. WARNER. Will the the gentleman yield now? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. I can not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of indiana. We will give you more time. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pemnsylvania. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York for a question. 

Mr. WARNER. My friend from Pennsylvania referred to coal 
being 50.cents a ton cheaper than heretofore and the general effect 
upon labor in miming coal. Do I understand that ~ 


Mr. WARNER. How much have they reduced wages—50 cents 
a ton 

Mr. ADAMS of Pemnsylvania. I can not answer. 
not that amount. 

Mr. WARNER. Ten cents? 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. They arein line with the rest of 
the sufferers and governed by the same conditions which govern 
the others, and much of it depends upon freight charges. 

Mr. WARNER. I want to find out how much labor has been 
reduced. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. I can not answer that question. 

Mr. WARNER. My impression is that there was no reduction 
made to the miners. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. There has been a reduction 
made to theminers. I donot claim tothe extent of 59 cents a ton. 

Mr. WARNER. Has there been any reduction since the price 
of coal has been falling? 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER. How much? 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania: Coal is 50 cents a ton cheaper. 

Mr. WARNER. Has there been any reduction recently in 
Pennsylvania in the price of labor per ton? 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. What do you mean by recently? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Indiana. Sincetheenactment of the tariff law. 

Mr. ADAMSof Pennsylvania. Certainlynot. Ifthe gentleman 
had paid attention to what I was saying—— 

Mr. WARNER. When was the— 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. Onemoment. [If the gentleman 
from New York had paid attention to what I was saying—I dare 
== was not worthy of his great attention—but if he had—— 

. WARNER. It is going to be. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. Well, if he had paid attention 
he would have seen that I was simply calling attention to what 
this agitation has cost our country in the past and was quoting 


I suppose 


the statistics from Dun. I was not giving them as my own, but 
giving them as Dun’s statistics that had come in at the close of 
the year. 


Mr.WARNER. If L understood the gentleman, he said that the 
people of this country have been getting coal 50 cents per ton 
than before the passage of the Wilson bill, but he c mn 
plained (and in that I sympathize with him) that perhaps some of 
the poor mimers had been getting less for their work than they 
had received before. Now, I wanted to ascertain from the gen- 
tleman how much the miners had had to lose per ton in order to 
enable the people to get their coal 50 cents per ton cheaper. 1 was 


simply for information. 
Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. I will answer the gentleman 
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from the papers of this morning, which announce that one of the 
largest collieries in Pennsylvania has been compelled to shut down 
and throw its men out of employment because there is no mar- 
ket for the coal. 

Mr. WARNER. Have there been as many collieries shut down 
this nae as there were the winter after the McKinley bill was 

assed? 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER. Has the gentleman any facts on that subject? 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I can not go on 
answering the gentleman’s questions all day. I try to be cour- 
teous, but—— 

Mr. WARNER. I simply wish to ask the gentleman whether 
his statement is based on a general estimate or opinion, or whether 
he really knows the facts. Have you the Dun statistics of that 

riod also? 
= Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. Thecollieries have been shutting 
down ever since the Democratic party cameintopower. [Applause 
on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. WARNER. Werethey notshutting down before the Demo- 
cratic party came into power? ; 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. And if the Democratic party 
continues in power they will all shut down. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side. ] 

Mr. WARNER. Were not more of them shut down under the 
McKinley bill than there ever have been since? 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. There was not a man who lost 
a day’s work by the passage of the McKinley bill, but the work- 
ingmen have been losing wages ever since the passage of the Wil- 
son bill. 

Mr. WARNER. Were there not more cuttings-down after the 
McKinley bill was passed than there ever have been since? 

Mr. PENCE. Mr. Chairman, as attorney for the speaker en- 
titled to the floor, I object to the question. tiem]. 

Mr. ADAMS of Pennsylvania. . Chairman, I rather like 
these questions, and if my time was not so limited I should be 
glad to play the balance of the afternoon. [Laughter.]} 

The present banking system hasserved the country for over thirty 
years and while it can not claim to be perfect it has answered the 
needs of the country so well that we should move very cautiously 
and with deliberation in making changes, let alone abolishing it 
entirely. The holder of a national-bank note reads on its face 
that it is secured by a deposit of United States bonds with the 
General Government and no matter at what distance from the 
bank of issue he feels secure, for the faith of the Government is 
behind it. Itis this characteristic more than any other that makes 
them received in all sections of our country without question. 
Even when burned or partially destroyed they are redeemed at 
their full or partial value as the presenter is able toestablish. No 
man has ever lost a dollar through the worthlessness of a note of 
a national bank which has failed, while the liability of the stock- 
holders to the additional amount of the value of their shares, to- 

ether with the required reserve of 25 per cent of their deposits, 
cane as a rule protected the depositors from serious if any loss. 

The security in the act under consideration calls for a deposit 
of 30 per cent of the issue of notes to be made in legal tender and 
Treasury notes of the act of July 14, 1890. In addition a tax of 
one-half of 1 per cent on the average circulation is to be paid b 
each bank until it amounts to 5 per cent of all the nationsl-bank 
notes outstanding. Should this security be insufficient, all the 
solvent banks are to be assessed pro rata to make up the deficit. 
To my mind this is offering a premium on illegitimate and specu- 
lative formation of banking associations, and I doubt if prudently 
managed institutions will enter into a system which holds them 
jointly liable for the recklessness and dishonesty of others. On 
the other hand, should they not accept the provisions of this bill 
they will be driven out of business by the greater profits under 
the more favorable provisions relating to the establishment of 
State banks. In either case the $150,000,000 of national bonds 
owned by them will be thrown upon the market, thus hurting the 
credit of the Government. The defects claimed for our present 
currency, lack of uniformity, want of elasticity, and that the re- 
demption of United States bonds removes the basis of security, do 
not exist in a pressing way at the present time. 

This bill, by allowing the establishment of State banks, will prac- 
tically create as ay different currencies as the laws of the sev- 
eral States differ one from the other. With $100,000,000 lying idle 
in New York loaning at 1 per cent, the question of elasticity need 
not trouble us at this time. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I can see 
no necessity for the undue haste with which this measure has 
been brought, so far as our financial situation is concerned, relat- 
ing to the currency. The issue of $100,000,000 additional bonds 
in the endeavor to seen the gold reserve, and with further 
issues plainly required, removes the fear of insufficient security 
available for deposit for national-bank notes, and so removes that 
necessity for the immediate consideration of the question. 


The ostensible necessity offered for this bill is the depletion of 
the Treasury of its gold reserve. The best evidence of the hurried 
and short consideration of this measure is that, if enacted, it will 
utterly fail even in its professed purpose. If all the existing na- 
tional banks under this bill took out 75 per cent of their capital 
and deposited the 30 cent in legal tender and Treasury notes, 
it would retire but $150,000,000 of the $500,000,000 in circulation, 
thus leaving $350,000,000 outstanding with which to draw the gold 
from the Treasury, sufficient to soon exhaust the $100,000,000 it 
professes to hold in reserve for their redemption. 

The causes of the drain of the gold reserve must be looked for 
elsewhere than want of faith in the currency alone. It is largely 
owing to the depletion of the revenues of the Government by the 
reduction of duties that the Treasury finds its income less than 
expenditures. Under these conditions the same result happens to 
a government as an individual firm, its promissory notes become 
discredited, and the people realize on them at once. 

In proof of this I cite that of the gold withdrawals from the 
Treasury for the week ending December 22, out of the $18,000,000 
only $3,500,000 was for foreign export. The gold reserve can not 
be maintained permanently by the issue of bondsfor the very gold to 
———_ them is withdrawn after, if not before, the issue. Why 

oes not the Secretary of the Treasury sell the bonds in Europe 
demanding the actual a in payment? We would at least 
hold it longer in the than selling them in New York 
where the gold can be withdrawn within twenty-four hours. 
Having thus secured a aoe supply, put such difficulties around 
its export as foreign banks do, and give Europe to understand we 
will protect our reserve as well as they do. The balance of trade 
has m in our favor, and yet $75,000,000 in gold has flown 
away from us, because we allow foreigners to recoup their gold 
reserve from us without cost. Vienna, Paris, and St. Petersburg 
buy gold from London and she draws it from us for nothing. 

Mr. Chairman, I said the ostensible necessity for this bill was 
the depletion of the gold reserve. I will now state the real reason. 
The Democratic party realizes that the last chance it will have to 
legislate upon some of its favorite measures closes with this ses- 
sion of Congress for many years. Having failed in their effort to 
repeal the 10 per cent tax on State banks, they make one more 
expiring effort to rehabilitate their favorite bank scheme. 

again protest, Mr. Chairman, against legislation of this ques- 
tion so soon again to unsettle business conditions, cially as it 
has already been debated and decided adversely during the pres- 
ent session of Congress, when the chairman of the committee [ Mr. 
SPRINGER] led the opposition to repeal the 10 per cent tax on 
State banks, which was defeated by a vote of 102 to 172 against 
said repeal, and we now behold the same gentleman reversing his 
position and sustaining this feature of the bill. Sir, a greater 
calamity could not befall our country than a return to the system 
of banking under the State laws. en this subject was under 
discussion last June, I brought and exhibited to the House a copy 
of Peterson’s Bank Note Detector, a more forcible proof could 
not have been exhibited of theevils attending the existence of State 
banks. It was a necessary adjunct to every office of every store, 
bank, and countinghouse to determine the market value of each 
note as presented over the counter. There is nothing in this bill 
to make more safe the security of the note issue of State banks 
than existed at that time. 

The provision to accumulate a 5 per cent safety fund for the 
national-bank issue in this bill does not apply to State banks. 
The 30 per cent security fund for this circulation is not to be de- 
posited with the Treasurer of the United States, but with some 
State officer designated by State law. No provision is made that 


this deposit must be a separate from the other State funds or 


ent ogre 4 said State officers from redepositing the money in the 
k that gave it as security for its circulation; no provision 
that State banks shall not loan on real-estate security, a class of 
loans that breed panics, as they are not quickly convertible at 
such times into current funds. The banks of the different States 
will exist under the laws of the several States, thus making as 
many different kinds of currency as the said laws may differ, and 
yet this bill is claimed to make our currency more homogeneous. 

The object of this bill is to reestablish the wild-cat banking sys- 
tem that existed before the war. Itshowsit inits face and proves 
it in its provisions. National banks are taxed one-half of 1 per 
cent annually on their circulation and one-half of 1 per cent annu- 
ally in addition for the safety fund. Why are State banks ex- 
empted? It is answered that the shareholders of State banks are 
individually liable. Who are the stockholders, and what will 
their assets to oe extent exist in but the shares and deposits 
of the failed bank, and when it goes they go, and when the note 
holders turn to the ee cent deposit held by the State and find 
that it was redeposited in the same bank, their notes of issue will 
sell for the price of old paper and the bank-note detector in its 
next issue will report them as of no value. 

Who is to gather in and wind up the affairs of these banks? No 
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provision is even made for such settlement of the national banks 
in this bill, and the holders of State notes are left tothe mercy of the 
State laws for their own issues. There is no provision for the 


maintaining of a 25 per cent reserve of the deposits in State banks 
as security for the depositors. The shareholders are only liable 
to the extent of their stock, and no assessment funded as under ex- 
isting national-bank law. Under this bill national banks can is- 
sue no notes under $10, while no such limitation is placed upon 
the issues of State banks. This is a great advantage, as the small 
notes are one of the most profitable issues of the national banks, 
and will be an inducement to the State banks to repeat their old 
methods of circulating their notes as far from home as possible in 
hopes they will never be called upon to redeem them, and ulti- 
mately they will be lost or destroyed, thus enhancing their profits 
at the cost of the people. 

National banks are required to receive each other’s notes in set- 
tlement of any liability. State banks are not. National banks 
must make reports five times a year to the Comptroller. State 
banks need not. National banks are required to report to the 
same officer their dividends declared and profits in excess of said 
dividends. State banks arenot. National banks are subjected to 
visits by examiners to look into their affairs. State banks are not. 
National banks are restricted to one-tenth of their capital in any 
one loan and forbidden to loan on their own stock as collateral. 
State banks are not. A national bank retiring or reducing its cir- 
culation receives no rebate from the safety fund of the amount 
it had paid in to secure the said circulation about to be retired, 
which constitutes a loss. A State bank, having made no such con- 
tribution to the safety fund, can incur no such loss. 

These provisions, so discriminating in favor of State banks, 
would ultimately drive the national banks out of existence or 
force them to reorganize under the State laws and thus lose to 
the people the value of the safety fund as provided in their case 
as national banks. The two facts that State banks are relieved 
of the 1 per cent tax and the mutual liability for failed banks 
place them at a disadvantage as compared with national banks 
under this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the debate already had on this bill has so demon- 
strated its impossibility as a practical measure, and so numerous 
are its faults that amendment was out of the question, that the 
committee has offered a substitute. The changes amount to but 
little and offer even further objections to this bill. The removal 
of the compulsion upon the national banks to come in under this 
pact or ermitting them to retain their bond deposit as security for 
circulation, as at present, is done to avoid the catastrophe of $700,- 
000,000 of Government bonds being thrown upon the market and 
breaking down the credit of the Government in the hope that a 
slower change would avertthatdamage. That this will be futile is 
already demonstrated by the fallin price on the market of Govern- 
ment bonds, and, as I have already endeavored to show, thenational 
banks will be compelled to adopt the State system under this bill, 
as competition will be impossible under the burdensome conditions 
placed upon them and not upon State banks. Besides, should they 
adopt the provision in the substitute, in this respect it would add 
one more kind of currency, which is certainly not a step toward 
uniformity. 

Another provision in the substitute reimposes the tax for the 
safety fund the moment it falls below the 5 per cent limit of the 
whole circulation, thus making the national banks perpetually lia- 
ble for the insolvency of the weaker ones, a burden not imposed on 
State banks, and another clause provides that notes of failed banks 
shall bear 6 per cent interest from date of suspension until thirty 
days after notice of their redemption is made, and be a first lien 
thereafter on all moneys received into the safety fund, thus increas- 
ing the liability of the national banks. None such imposed on 
State banks. e last amendment in the substitute endeavors to 
drive the nail into the coffin of the national banks by authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency, 
upon being satisfied that a State bank has complied with the State 
banking laws and certain conditions im by this act, to issue 
certificates to that effect, thus endeavoring to give these State cor- 

orations a national character while not imposing the same con- 
itions as are meted out to the national banks. 

[have thus endeavored to substantiate, Mr. Chairman, my claim, 
before advanced, that the real object is to rehabilitate the system 
of State banks. The people have a great interest in this question, 
far in excess of the bankers, who with their knowledge of the value 
of different issues of notes can always protect themselves. Indeed, 
large fortunes were made in discounting the notes of the various 
States to the loss of the innocent and hard-working owners who 
had received them in payment of their services. No such loss has 
been incurred by any man under the present banking system, and 
we should proceed with much more deliberation than has been 
accorded this measure. 

Mr. Chairman, this whole question should be relegated to a 
commission to report to the incoming Congress. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.8149) to amend the laws relating to 
national banking associations, to exempt the notes of State banks from taxa- 
tion upon certain conditions, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GRESHAM said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In discussing a measure which is to meet the 
requirements of a great financial emergency like the one now con- 
fronting our country, we must take into consideration the changes 
in business methods that have been brought about by improved 
banking facilities and the application of electricity and steam to 
the uses of commerce. We must also consider the fact that the 
former duties of a bank were principally if not entirely confined 
to receiving moneys on deposit for cxfobeepin and for discount- 
ing. But now, without the use of banks as mediums of exchange, 
the trade of out country and the commerce of the world could not 
be quickly and economically handied. Themachinery of the banks 
is as essential to the business wants of the world as the steam en- 
gine that pulls the cars or the propeller that carries our com- 
modities on the high seas. Formerly a vessel hunted the world 
for a market for her cargo, and after many months brought 
back what she received in exchange therefor. Now, by the use of 
electricity, her cargo is disposed of before she reaches her destina- 
tion, its proceeds transmitted by bank exchange, and her return 
cargo secured and paid for through the same mediums, thus effect- 
ing a great saving in time and expense both to the shipowner and 
to the merchant. Formerly remote nations had little commercial 
intercourse. Now, through the improved methods of modern civ- 
ilization, the uttermost parts of the earth are commercially nearer 
to the great markets of the world than many of the States of the 
Union were to each other fifty years ago. 

You can now reach almost any quarter of the globe easier and 
in less time than the products from the frontier of Texas could 
thirty years ago be transferred to Galveston, its chief commercial 
city. 

e result of these changes has demonstrated that a million dol- 
lars of oe to-day will transact more business in a shorter time 
and with less expense than ten times that amount would have done 
forty years ago. 

Under our existing banking and monetary system we find the 
press and the Representatives of one section of the country com- 
plaining of a redundancy of our currency and a plethora of money, 
while those from other sections are clamoring for and demand- 
ing more money and greater facilities for securing a circulating 
medium. Some are willing to take ‘‘ fiatism” for money. 

These are the conditions confronting us to-day.. How are we 
to deal with them? Does the pending measure in any way tend 
to correct the evils? If it does, we should adopt it; if it does not, 
we should amend it so that it can be made to accomplish the 
desired ends. 

The position taken by the South and West, that more money 
and better banking facilities are needed, can not be controveried 
by any man who knows the conditions of those sections of our 
country. I believe the complaints of a redundancy of currency 
which come from the East and from the great financial centers of 
the world, caused, as they say, by the laws, which force nearly 
$500,000,000 of United States demand notes in circulation, at the 
expense of the credit of our Government, is also well founded. 
Can we in any way satisfy these apparently conflicting interests 
and — @ plan to meet the needs of all sections? I believe we 
can, and that the proposed substitute, with certain amendments 
in regard to the sale of bonds as reapeatedly recommended by the 
President and Secre of the Treasury, will produce the desired 
results. The national banking system was devised as a war meas- 
ure, while the nation was in the throes of a great revolution, and 
it had for its objects the creation of a market for the bonds of the 
Government and the retiring of a redundant and rapidly increas- 
——— currency, and for these purposes it served its part 
well. 

But now, after thirty years, you find the conditions that I have 
just described—too much money in one section and not enough 
manother. The present banking laws have evolved in the last 
thirty years two requisites that are essential to any successful 
banking system, whether in this or any other country. One is 
safety and the other uniformity. 
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SAFETY. 

Does the proposed Carlisle substitute insure safety both as to 
depositors and as to note holders? I thinkit does. It provides that 
any banking association desiring to take out circulating notes 
may do so to an amount not exceeding 75 per cent of its paid-up 
and ee aired capital upon depositing with the Treasurer of 
the United States legal-tender notes as a guaranty fund equal to 
30 per cent of the circulating notes it proposes to then take out. 
As security for these notes we have— 

First. A deposit of United States legal-tender notes in the Treas- 
ury of the United States equal in amount to 30 per cent of bank 
notes in circulation. 

Second. We have a5 per cent safety fund derived from a semi- 
annual tax of one-quarter of 1 per cent upon the circulating notes 
of all banks that may take out notes under the provisions of this 
act. This safety fund, if it had been in force since the organiza- 
tion of the present banking system, and this tax been continu- 
ously collected, the notes of wor failing bank could have been 
= and the amount of the safety fund remaining would have 

$50,000,000, and this without any increase of the burdens 
upon the banks under existing laws 

Third. We give to the note holder a first lien u the assets of 
the bank. The experience of this country and of the balance of the 
world demonstrates that a bank currency, backed = such secur- 
ity and protected by such safeguards as will be thrown arpund it 
by the law, will be absolutely safe. 

Mr. COX. Will my friend allow me to call his-attention to the 
fact that additional to this is that liability of the stockholders? 

Mr.GRESHAM. Yes; that is a part of the assets of the ae 
I take it. The proposed plan is modeled after the Canadian s 
tem, but with additional security for the note holder. No hol 
of a Canadian bank note has ever lost a dollar thereof by same 
of the bank's insolvency; and yet it is secured only by a first lien 
upon the assets of the bank, including the double liability of its 
stockholders, and by a safety fund equal in amount to 5 per cent 
of the notes issued by the banks, by the banks to the minis- 
ter of finance and receiver- 

— DUNN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
; 2 

Mr. GRESHAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DUNN. Do you believe it is constitutional for the Gov- 
ernment to tax one enterprise for the benefit of another? 

Mr. GRESHAM. I do, if the Government imposes the tax asa 
cor.dition precedent to the exercise of a franchise. 

Mr. WARNER. Do I understand the gentleman to suggest 
that under ae rese.t Canadian system a single dollar has ever 
been lost to any oo of a circulating note? 

a GRESHAM. [I understand that there has not been a dollar 

Mr. WARNER. That is thefact. I misunderstood the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GRESHAM. Mr. Chairman, the note holders under the 
Canadian system, with waly adi pen parame safety fund and a first 
lien upon the assets of the bank, have never lost an . There 
the banks have a t to issue, not to the limited amount of 75 
per cent of their unimpaired and paid-up capital, but to the par 
value thereof. We propose to give to the note holder the same se- 
curities Canada gives, and to cut the right of issue 25 per cent, 
making che notes to that extent safer than the Canadian system. 
We also require a deposit of a 30 per cent guaranty fund in addi- 
tion thereto. Now, if that system is a success, has furnished 
an elasticandsafecurrency that circulates over that entire country, 
which in its business relations and extent of territory is very much 
like our own, how it is ible fora currency issued un the 
Pe system, with the additional securitiesand safeguards, to 


anything else but secure? 

Let us now compare the security of the c issued by the 
Imperial Bank of Germany with that issued 
— that bank with Sacniehat 120,000,000 marks, has the right 

issue notes to the amount of about 273,000,000 marks, more than 
double its capital stock, but the notes issued, while they must be 
covered as to one-third by the gold held in its vaults, and the 
other two-thirds by not exceeding ninety days’ bills on German 
towns, they are not secured by alien on the assets of the bank, nor is 
there any double liability of the stockholders to secure them. The 
maximum amount of the notes that may be issued by that bank 
under certain conditions may be exceeded on payment of a tax of 
5 per cent on notes issned in excess thereof. 

This 33} per cent reserve and its bills ae which 
its notes are issued , a8 its counterpart under the Carlisle plan, 
& deposit with the United States oes of legal-tender notes 
equal to 30 per cent of the , & first lien w =a 
the bank's assets, which includes its Seeeeee as we 
double liability of its stockkolders, and in addition the 5 

safety fund, suede <p foem s tax upon the circulation of 
banks. In the light of this comparison, who can doubt the abso- 
lute safety of the notes under the proposed plan? 


In Sweden, the Enskilda banks, which mainly supply the cur- 
rency of that country and which have been in successful operation 
for mere than fifty years without a failure, have the right to issue 
notes upon the assets of the bank, limited only by the amount of 
securities held by them. These notes are not secured by a first 
lien upon the assets of the bank. 

Thus we see that the security provided for the note holder by 
this bill is largely in excess of that — by three of the most 
successful banking systems in the wor 

Let us now examine the condition of the depositor under the 
proposed system, for it is more essential to a successful banking 
system that the itor have confidence in the bank than it is 
for the bank to have the right to issuecurrency. Under existing 
law the note holders have as security a deposit of United States 
bonds, about 14 per cent in excess of the notes, and as long as 
this Government is solvent and can sell its bonds at par there can 
be no better security than that now given to the notes that are 
issued by the national banks. 

Will the depositor be as secure under the proposed system as he 
is now? Under existing laws the bank’s available capital is di- 
minished to the extent of the cost of the bonds it has to deposit 
to obtain its charter and secure its circulating notes, which is a 
much larger per cent of its capital than the 30 30 per cent required 
to be deposited under the proposed bill. The larger amount of 
available ital for investment will ent the assets of the 
bank and thus diminish the chances failure, but should the 
bank . insolvent its notes will be paid first out of its immedi- 
ately available assets, its guaranty fund, and then out of the 5 
as cent safety fund which all the testimony shows will be ample, 

eaving a much larger amount of the assets as security for the 
depositor than he now has,and the safety fund under the pro- 
posed substitute hasno lien upon the assets of the bank to repay it. 

I do not know whether this change in the substitute was noticed 
by the committee or not, but it is quite plain, and [hepe it will be 
retained. The safety fund can not recoup from the assets of the 
insolvent bank for the loss itmay have sustained. Thus deposit- 
ors who put their money in these banks will have a much larger 
per cent of the assets of the bank as security for their deposits 
than they have under existing laws. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will ie aieiitnnen ailder tne th wit Ths a 
question? 

Mr. GRESHAM. ar: 

Mr. SIMPSON. I would like to ask the gentleman if this bill 
— what the assets of the bank shall be? 

GRESHAM. What the assets of the bank shall be? 

Ms SIMPSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRESHAM. No, sir; that is left to the officers of the bank 
under the restrictions now ibed by law. 

They might only . a little office furniture, 
some old ink bottles, and some wild-cat stock. 

Mr. GRESHAM. The law is not changed in that regard. 
Whenever you find a man of brains and nen enough to ac- 
cumulate $100,000, or peers nough to persuade others to 
put that amount in a him manage it, you can, as a 


Mr. SIMPSON. The experienceof the ee under the old bank- 


ing system, was not as you suggest. They generally found an 
absence of available assets when they came to collect. 

Mr. GRESHAM. We are discussing pasepel banks and not 
State banks. ‘We will discuss them later 

Mr. SIMPSON. I understood you were liad State banks. 

Mr. GRESHAM. No, sir; I am not discussing State banks; I 
am discussing national banks. 

Mr. SIMPSON, National-bank currency is secured by the bonds. 

Mr. GRESHAM. Wo, sir. The gentleman has evidently not 
read the bill. 

Mr. BELL of Texas. I would like to ask my colleague a ques- 
tion there. 

Mr. GRESHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. BELL of Texas. I am sure understanding is very 
different from that of many others with reference to the lien of 
the safety fund upon the assets of the banks under the proposed 
bill. I know it is different from that of gentlemen sitting around 
me. I think it would be well for you to elaborate your idea on 
that subject. I think that you are mistaken; but, if you are not, 
it ae be a ee goes stan idea for a to explain the matter to us. 
ine the first place the second section of the 


Mr. BELL of Texas. Let me ask you this: Your idea is that 
if a bank of $100,000 capital fails, then, under your substitute bill, 
it has put $22, 500 with the Government to secure the $75,000 notes. 
The 500 is used to redeem the notes to that amount, which 
leave $52,500 to be redeemed. Now, your idea is that if the safety 
fund should contribute $30,000 tow ard the m of the 
$52.500 it would have no lien on the assets of the bamk superior 


to the claim of de rs. 
Mr. GRESH That is, the immediately available assets. 











Mr. BELL of Texas. Of course I understand you to draw some 
distinction between the immediately available and other assets. 

Lassume that theimmediately available asset. are $22,500, and 
consequently $30,000 has to be paid out of the safety fund. Now, 
my understanding is that the safety fund would become the holder 
of the notes, aud being the holder of the notes would have a lien 
on the entire assets of the bank, which will be a prior lien to that 
of the depositors or other i I understand your position 
to be exactly coutrary to that, and therefore I thimk it would be 
well for to e n it more in detail. 

Mr. GRESH . ithink theS agrees with me. 

Mr. BELL of Texas. Perhaps you are correct, but [ think your 
construction is wrong,and therefore I wished you to elaborate 
your views. 

Mr. GRESHAM. It is true that the second section of the bill 
declares the notes to be a first lien upon the assets of the associa- 
tion issuing them, and as between the note helder and the depositor 
there can be no question ef the superior right of the former, but 
section 5 provides for the accumulation in the United States 'Treas- 
ury of a5 per cent safety fund, collected by a semiannual tax of 
one-fourth.ef 1 per cent from all of the banks upon the average 
ammount of their respective circulating notes outstanding. 

This section then provides that when a national bank becomes 


insolvent. its guaranty fund.of 30 per cent, held on deposit in | 1 
| ing institutions of the courtry has to be borne ultimately by the 
the safety fund, augmented by the guaranty fund, the notes.of the 


the Treasury, shall be transferred to the safety fund, and out of 
failing bank shall be paid, and then the immediately available as- 
sets, which is the cashon hand at the time ef the suspension of the 
bank, shall be used to reimburse the safety fund; and should 
it be insufficient for that purpose, this section provides how the 
deficiency shall be made geod by requiring a continuation of the 
tax until the notes are all paid and the amount of the safety fund 
is again restored to itsmaxumumamount. Wherethelaw declares 
a particular fund out of which these notes shall be paid, that 
method would exclude the idea of resorting to any other fund. 
The bill does not give to the safety fumd alien nor has that fund 
any superior equity over the eer in the assests of the bank, 
and therefore the doctrine of subrogation could not be appli 

Mr. Chairman, this bill gives safety both to the note and 
the depositor. The security of the former, all experience demon- 
strates, is ample, and that of the latter is superior to what he now 
has. It is absolutely essential that we should havea system in 
which the people haveconfidence, Wehave an illustration of this 
in India, where it is estimated, by authorities referred to by the 
Director of the Mint in his report, that since 1835 one-third of all 
the money in the world has gone, and is there being hoarded. 
A lack of comfidence on the part of the le in the safety of the 
banks of the country is largely the cause of this. Great Britain 
has eandeavored, through the instrumentalities of modern j 
imetitutions, to establish confidence and to bring out from its hid- 
ings this vast capital that now lies idle, and to use it in the chan- 
nels of trade, but thus far has been successful only to a limited 
extent. 

In Persia, where the people have been accustomed to hoard the 
precious metals and have poverty stricken for thousands of 

ears, an imperial bank, modeled after the English system, has 

recently established and is inspiring such ence that 

the people are depositing with it. The officers of that a 

that they anticipate that within a few years ample money will be 

collected from + e people to handle the commerce of the country 
without the aid of outside capital. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury shows that the 
banks of this country are very generally used by the people as 
depositories. In this way they accumulate the money of the 
country and use it in the els of trade, so thata much smaller 
amount is required to do the business than would be if, from lack 
of confidence, they did not it with the banks. The confi- 
dence of the people in our banking institutions, which has been 
the slow growth of years, should not be impaired by any legisla- 
tion enacted by S cheattne ee the Southwest _—- a — 
larger amount i i ium in proportion volume 
of our business than the people of the East; we donot have banks 
every 5 or 10 miles. The country is sparsely settled by an agri- 
cultural people who do not have adequate banking facilities and 
can not use checks as freely as they are used in the more thickly 
settled parts of ourcountry. The result is that they are compelled 
to keep in circulation a much larger amount of currency in pro- 
portion to the volume of business than is m the Hast. 

Again, we have a large number of laborers who do not under- 
stand the use of bank checks, and consequenty ve are compelled 
to furnish them with the actual money. For this reason, also, it is 
essential that we should have a larger volume of currency. Now, 
let us see what would be the effect on State of this 
change—and I think the from and the eman 
from Colorado and the gentleman from Nebraska will find their 
ae ee roportion by this bill as we will be. 

e have a little less than $35,000,000 invested im national ‘banks 
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under the provisions of this bill; we can on that tal imcreane © 
our currency over fifteen and a quarter million dallars, which, 
ience has demonstrated and the testimony of experts shows 
‘be just as safe as the money that we now have. With the 
ability of our banks to put this additional amount of currency 
into the channels of trade when needed, without having to bor- 
row it at a high rate of interest, they will become more imde- 
pen iy ce will ‘be restored, busimess revived, and pros- 
perity assured. 


Mr. PENCE. Do you mean that much increase im your ma- 
tional-bank currency? 
I mean that much increase of bavik 
currency. We now have very little bamk currency in preportien 
to our banking capital. It is too expensive. When a national 
bank wants to get permission to do business it deposits the least 
amount of bonds authorized by law and consequently can take 
out but a small amount of currency. 

Mr. Chairman, I ravens part, upon the floor of this House 
a country that is rapidly growing, end 1s bemeg sctiled by a young, 
vigorous, energetic, industrious, and thrifty people, who have 
little else for their capital than brawn, smew, and mtegrity, and 
must rely wpon foreign capital for aid. 

The mnt system keeps too nmch money locked up and lying 
idle e must remember that every expense put upon the ‘bam- 


people. Wein the West and South who are clamorimg for more 
money want every facility possible to induce capital to came 
among us. Notwithstanding the relief this bill would afierd, we 
still will have to go into the markets of the world as borrowers. 
We have to convince those who have the money, and from whoeso 
coffers we wish to draw more capital to help us develop our coun- 
try, that we can and will meet our obligations in accordance with 
the terms of our contracts. This confidence we can never gain 
by advecating “fiat money” or legalizing any system of currency 
that is not immediately convertible and at all times redeemable on 
demand in the tender money of the Government. This re- 
i notes is amply provided for by the fourth 
section of the bill under consideration. 

Mr. HALA of Mimmesota. You are referring now entirely to 


7 banks. 
Mr. GRESHAM. Yes, sir; I am not discussing anything but 
national banks. 


The 


- 


UNIFORMITY. 
of this country have become used to a uniform na- 
currency, and would net, in my opimion, be willing 
to part with it. They do not have to examine it when they go 
from one part of the country to ancther. They want something 
that will circulateeverywhere, just as the gold dollar dees; money 
that they do not have to examine and find out first where it was 
issued and then inguire whether the bank which issued it is sel- 
vent or net. A uniform currency is essential, and im this partic- 
ular the national-bank system has been a great success, and I hold 
that wherever experience has demonstrated a plan to be a enccess 
it is the part of statesmanship to avail ourselves of it and not to 
discard 1t for something that is at least less certain. The pending 
measure does not a eee | laws in regard to unifermity ef 
bank currency. But, img said this much, it is all that I can 
—> behalf of the present banking system. 
us now examine the imperfections of the present system and 
the remedies proposed by the pending measure. 
TOO EXPENSIVE. 

First. The present banking system is too expensive. To illus- 
trate: Parties desiring to go into a banking business with a capi- 
tal of $100,000 are required under existing laws to deposit with the 
Government $25,000 in United States bonds before they can obtain 
a license to commence business. They are compelled to go into 
the market and buy these bonds, for which they have to pay, say, 
a premium of 14 per cent. This would make the $25,000 im bonds 
cost them §28,500, which, deducted from the original capital of 
$100,000, leaves cash on hand $71,500. The $25,000 in bonds are de- 
posited with the Government and theComptroller issues tothe bank 
notes thereon to the amount of 90 per cent of the face valne of the 
bonds, which is $22,500, and then deducts from that amount 5 per 
cent for the redemption fund, which would equal in this case 
$1,125, so that the amount of notes received from the Government 
would be $21,375, for which the bank has paid in cash $28,500. 
The $21,375 in notes received, added to the $71,500 of the original 
capital, would enable the bank to open its doors and commence 
business on just $92,875. 

Under the proposed plan, parties desiring to establish a bank 
with a like amount of capital ($100,000) can take §22,500 thereof 
in or ry notes, and deposit the same with tho 
‘Treasurer and receive back from the Government not to exceed 
$75,000 in bank notes. This $75,000, added to the $77,500 of its 
capital stock remaining after deducting the $22,500 of lega! ten- 
der and Treasury notes paid into the Treasury as a guaranty fund, 
makes $152,500 as the amount of cash on hand that the bank would 
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have when it commences business, as against $92,875 under exist- 


ing laws; in one case their working capital is diminished $7,125, 

and in the other it is increased $52,500. As I have already dem- 

onstrated, this additional currency would be as safe as thatin use 

under any banking system in the world. : 
ELASTICITY. 

Elasticity in the volume of currency is F np sins for by this 
bill. Under present conditions the greater the demand for an in- 
creased supp oy of currency the more difficult it is to obtain. 
oa abank wants currency—it is demanded by its customers 
and the business necessities of the country—and it goes to the 
Treasury to getit. Why, it takes more money to pay for the 
bonds to be deposited in the Treasury to enable it to secure cur- 
rency than such currency received by the bank would amount 
to. The result is, if it has to buy the bonds it will not do so, and 
therefore can not get any increase of currency. It may possibly 
be asked why it is that the banks which have bonds already on 
deposit do not draw out currency to the extent of the amount 
authorized by the law. The answer is a, because the banks 
that have not taken out the circulation to which they are entitled 
do not need it. They can not keep it at interest and the onpenne 
is too great to keep it in their vaults. Their money is now ying 
idle and they do not want more currency. But you do not fin 
that condition in my country. Every dollar that the banks are 
entitled by law to take out on the bonds they have deposited in 
the Treasury is in circulation. . 

Mr. WALKER. And they could circulate thousands more. 

Mr. GRESHAM. Yes, we could; and if you will give us a good 
banking system we will do it. 

Mr. Chairman, I say our bank currency is not elastic because it 
can not be increased when an emergency arises or when the wants 
of trade demand it. This bill seeks to remedy this evil. It pro- 
vides for an increase in the volume of currency when the business 
wants of the country demand it without the expense and delay 
incident to obtaining it under existing laws. 

The advantages of an elastic system of currency has been demon- 
strated in Canada and Germany, where there has never been a 
financial panic or a currency stringency since the establishment 
of their respective banking systems. The Bank of England, with- 
out such a provision in its r, has on three occasions since 
1844, to avoid closing its doors, been compelled to issue its notes 
without authority of law. 

The power conferred by the French Government upon the Bank 
of France, immediately after the Franco-Prussian war, to increase 
its note issue enabled it to assist the French people in meeti 
promptly the German indemnity and to supply an adequate an 
safe currency for the demands of trade. us the rience of 
the banking systems of the greatest commercial nations in the 
world demonstrates the importance of elasticity in any system of 
currency. 

We must act upon this bill if we ye this Congress to give 
the people any relief from the evils of the present national-bank 
system. Let us perfect it by amendments and then pass it. The 
question of elasticity in the currency will not avail, in my opinion, 
very much in my country, because the demand for capital is so 

t that most of our banks will use their 75 cent at once. 

ut the pov in the East will not do this. ey will not take 

out the full amount of currency to which a ave entitled until 

they can use it profitably, which, from the statements made by 

the representatives of Peters banks before the Committee on 
ing and Currency, they could not now do. 

Should a stringency arise, even though our banks may not have 
authority to issue any more notes under the provision of this law, 
if the banks in the East can use it profitably they will take it out 
and put it in circulation. In this way we can increase the volume 
of currency just so long as the wants of trade demand it. As 
soon as money can not find profitable investments and begins to 
accumulate and lie idle in the banks—which I hope it will not do 
in my country for a long time to come—so that it can not be used 
in the channels of commerce to advan it will go back to the 
bank that issued it for redemption en be retired; when it is 
— it will be reissued and go into circulation again, just as is 

one in ; 

This bill provides for an elastic currency to the extent of nearly 
61 per cent of the national-bank capital of this country. If this 
does not furnish a sufficient volume of safe currency—a currenc 
redeemable in l»gal-tender money on demand—I ask how an 
when it De for us to get the relief the people are asking? 

Mr. PENCE. Wit!l the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 


Mr. GRESHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. PENCE. Is it not your opinion that under this bill, either 
the original Carlisle bill or the substitute proposed by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], parties will take out State- 
bank charters? 

Mr. GRESHAM. I am not talking about State-bank charters 
atall. I have not come to that. 


Mr. PENCE. I know that. I have been waiting for the gen- 
tleman to get to the question of State banks. 
ame GRESHAM, ait until I get through discussing national 


Mr. PENCE. Is it not your opinion that under the original 
bill, or the substitute, parties will take out State-bank charters 
rather than national-bank charters? 

Mr. GRESHAM. No, sir; in ” judgment they will not. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I hope not. 

Mr. GRESHAM. I said our present banking system did not 
have elasticity and have tried to demonstrate it. 


COMPULSORY RESERVE. 


Now, in regard to a compulsory reserve. I listened to-da; 
with interest to the remarks of the gentleman from New Yor 
[Mr. HENDRIX], in which he advocated retaining the provisions 
of the law requiring the banks in certain cities to keep a reserve 
of 25 per cent of their deposits and those of other sections 15 per 
cent. The operation of this law results in a profit to the banks 
in the reserve cities at the expense of the banks in other sections 
of the country. At the very time the banks want to use this fund 
for the relief of their customers they are prohibited from doing so. 

Under the a of this bill compulsory reserves are elimi- 
nated from the law, but it is not supposed that the banks will not 
keep reserves, for experience shows that every well-managed bank 
in this country, though there is nocompulsory law upon the su-b 
ject, keeps an average reserve larger than the amount required by 
our laws. All well-managed banks of the world keep a reserve, 
but it is done by reason of the fact that their business experience 
teaches them that it is right; but when the time comes to use it 
they can do so, and protect themselves and their customers with- 
out being subjected to the possibility and probability of being put 
in the hands of receivers and having their charters revoked. 
Therefore I think we can safely trust to the banks, as they are 
trusted in all other civilized countries, to say how much reserve 
they will keep. 

REDUNDANCY OF CURRENCY. 

The people of the East are contending that there is a redun- 
dancy of ner while this is not true of much the largest portion 
of our Sek it is doubtless true in the great moneyed centers 
through which the commerce of our country passes; there busi- 
ness men who handle this commerce and have to settle our bal- 

ces in gold see and realize most clearly the dangers that imperil 
our credit by reason of the Government leaving in circulation 
$500,000,000 of promises to pay on demand. The credit of a na- 
tion, like that of an individual, is based upon two things: First, 
the belief that it has the ability to pay its obligations; and, next, 
confidence in its honesty and integrity of purpose to meet them 
in accordance with its contracts. Take from a nation either of 
these requisites, destroy confidence in its ability to pay or its in- 
tention to do so, and you sap the foundations upon which its credit 
is based. How our national credit is being affected by these 
$500,000,000 of Government demand notes now outstanding let 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury answer. He says: 

Since th tion. of ts, the Ist d f Ji , 1879, 
Uv nited States lagaltender eo ee ee) loomed ‘under the act of 
duly 14, 1890, have been redeemed in gold to the amount of $260,000,000, and all 
the notes so redeemed have been reissued and are now outstanding. They 
are a constant menace to the gold reserve, and no scheme of financial reform 
can be complete or effectual which does not provide at least for their gradual 
elimination from our currency system. To retain them as a part of the cur- 
rency of the le and refuse to redeem them in standard coin on deman 

ould be repediation in its most odious form because the larger part o 
these notes were forced into the circulation by the Government at a time and 
under circumstances which justified the most implicit reliance upon its good 
faith. On the other hand, continue their redemption and ue under 

resent conditions endangers the entire volume of our currency, discredits 
the obligations of the Government and people, increases the public debt, and 
seriously embarrasses the administration of our financial affairs. 


As was said a little while ago by the gentleman from Maine 
Mr. DINGLEY], we are in the condition in which the balance of 
ade is in our favor, and still there is a constant drain of gold 
from this country. During the last two years our exports of mer- 
chandise, including silver bullion, exceeded our imports by $300,- 
594,458. In addition to this amount $91,069,940 of gold was 
shipped out of the country to meet the demands of our creditors. 
Why this extraordinary demand by foreign creditors to realize 
upon American securities? It was because they believed that if 
we adopted the financial policy advocated by quite a large number 
of the American people, the time was not far distant when we 
would be unable to meet our obligations in gold, and they wanted 
to draw their money from this country before we were forced into 
such a position. 

There is no use in shutting our eyes to these facts. I want to 
say to my Southern and Western colleagues that whenever confi- 
dence in our securities is impaired we are the first to suffer. Let 
our foreign creditors p upon the markets of this country at 
once $500,000,000 of American securities—not necessarily Govern- 
ment bonds, because I believe comparatively few of those are held 
abroad, but railroad bonds, municipal bonds, bonds of private 
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corporations—and demand their payment in gold, the loss to the 
American pce would be incalculable. Nearly all our bonds 
held abroad have in them a clause of this kind: Thirty years (or 
whatever the time may be) after date we promise to pay so many 
dollars in American gold of present weight and fineness. 

If you will examine the bonds issued throughout the country 
you will find nearly every one of them containing a similar pro- 
vision. Whenever these securities are thrown into the market of 
Wail street, it is compelled to protect them to the utmost of its 
ability. Similar securities are held largely by banking and other 
moneyed institutions in this country, and if they could not find a 
market for them they would soon find themselves meoenaeay 

We of the South and West, who have not accumulated a sur- 
plus of capital, are compelled to look to the moneyed centers of the 
country for aidinmoving our crops. Itis absolutely essential that 
we should borrow money for this purpose. Our banks, after ex- 
hausting their amen which is very limited, take the securities that 
their customers have deposited with them, carry them to Wall 
street, where they are rediscounted. Whenever a drain is made 
by our foreign creditors, as before stated, upon the banks of Wall 
street, they are frequently compelled to refuse accommodations to 
our a and to demand payment of the obligations they have dis- 
counted. 

Our banks are then forced to call upon their debtors to pay, 
and in times of stringency such as we have had it is impossible 
for them to borrow the money or to realize upon their property, 
and they are forced into tcy. Thus it is that we, being 
a debtor class, are the first to be forced to the wall when our for- 
eign creditors become alarmed and demand the payment of their 
American securities. Hence we are more interested in maintain- 
ing the credit of this Government than the people of any other 
section of the Union. 

The $500,000,000 of Government demand notes are being used 
by the brokers of the world to withdraw the gold from the Treas- 
ury and to force the Government to sell its bonds to replenish the 
Treasury gold. 

I say, therefore, that we must devise some means by which this 
unlimited power to extract from the Treasury its gold and to force 
the sale of bonds shall be stopped. This bill provides a remedy 
(not an_adequate one, in my judgment, but I hope it will be 
amended and improved in this particular). It requires that 30 
per cent of the circulating notes shall be deposited with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in legal-tender notes. This will take out 
of circulation, according to the estimate of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, two hundred and twenty-five millions of these demand 
notes if all the banks avail themselves of the provisions of the act. 

Then there should be inserted in the bill a clause authorizing 
the sale of a limited amount of gold bonds, bearing not exceeding 
8 per cent interest, for the purpose of retiring these obligations in 
the manner suggested by the Secretary of the Treasury and as 
repeatedly recommended by the President. 

r. PENCE. You mean retiring the legal-tender notes? 

Mr. GRESHAM. Yes, sir. But I want coupled with that the 
authority for our banks to increase their circulating notes, as pro- 
vided for in this bill. Then we will have an increase of a safe and 
convertible currency, and the Government will go out of the 
banking business. 

T have heard it stated to-day that in order to protect our gold 
reserve we must increase our revenues, and I inferred from the 
manner in which it was stated that the only method recognized b 
the speaker err for this purpose was to restore a hig 
protective tari Now, the revenues of this Government are de- 
pendent upon the volume of trade and the facility with which it 
is moved. If you stop the wheels of commerce, you may put on 
the tariff as much as you please and you will not collect the neces- 
sary revenue. On the other hand, set the wheels of industry in 
motion, let the currents of trade flow without obstruction, and 
under existing laws you will have revenue enough to meet the or- 
dinary expenses of the Government. But with the financial con- 
dition now confronting us we can not realize that result under 
the present tariff law or any other. Give us a good banking sys- 
tem, give us proper or gery | by which the commerce of the 
country can be handled, and business will revive, and when it 
does the revenue will increase and we will have enough money in 
the Treasury to meet our obligations. 

Now, how is this gold taken out? This Government says to the 
world, ‘‘I will maintain my paper on a parity with gold, and when- 
ever it is presented at my countersI will redeem it in gold.” As 
was said to-day by the gentlemanfrom New York [Mr. Henprix], 
there is not a country in the world that offers such inducemen 
for the withdrawal of its gold. You advertise to the world ex- 
actly what you will sell it for and furnish the medium with which 
to pay for it. Whenever the Bank of England wants to stop the 
drain of gold it raises its rate of discount to such a price as to pre- 
vent its export at a profit. 

Mr. BROSIUS. ill the gentleman allow a question? 

Mr. GRESHAM. Certainly. 
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Mr. BROSIUS. Do you mean to say that the Bank of England 
ever refuses to redeem its notes in gold when presented for re- 
demption? 

Mr. GRESHAM. No, sir; it always redeems them in gold. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Then I misunderstood the statement. 

Mr. GRESHAM. It always redeems its notes; but if you want 
to buy gold from the Bank of England for the purpose of export- 
ing it, and it does not want the gold to leave the country, it will 
raise its rate of discount. You can buy from it gold coin or bul- 
lion, which you can not do from our Treasury. The same is the 
casein Germany. When ros go to the Bank of Germany for gold, 
and it does not wantit withdrawn, it puts up the price of discount; 
and if that does not accomplish the desired result then an intima- 
tion to a German subject that the imperial bank does not want 
the gold taken from its vaults is sufficient, and he looks elsewhere. 
The of France, when it desires to retain its gold, raises the 
price and puts a premium on it and keeps it. When Russia, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, or any other nation wants gold its brokers do not look 
to England, Germany, and France for the supply, but they come 
to this country, because they know they can get it at a fixed price, 
and if the amount in the Treasury is not sufficient to supply their 
wants they can easily force the Government to sell its bonds and 
raise the amount they may require, as wefurnish them the me- 
dium by which they can withdraw it from the Treasury. Just 
so long as we continue to sell bonds to raise gold to pay green- 
backs and bp og dag noc: that are reissued and put back in cir- 
culation we will looked to by the balance of the world as 
the goose from which to draw their supply of golden eggs. 
Such a policy will inevitably result in the increase of our 
bonded debt, the impairment oF our national credit, and the with- 
drawal of foreign capital from our country. Let us meet the 
issue and authorize the Executive to sell gold bonds bearing a 
low rate of interest for the purpose of paying and canceling this 
‘fiat money” as it is paid into the Treasury, establish a good 
fg system under Government supervision, compel the banks 
to supply the currency and gold demanded by the wants of trade, 
and let the Government retire from the banking business. 

BRANCH BANKS. 

There is one other provision I would like to see engrafted into 
this bill. It is that national banks with a capital of not less than 
$1,000,000 shall have the authority, under such rules, regulations, 
and restrictions as may be prescribed by the Comptroller of the 
Currency to establish branch banks both in this country and 
abroad. Go to-day to the largest commercial city on this conti- 
nent, and if you want to buy a cargo of coffee in Rio or of tea in 
China you are compelled to make your deposits in London before 
you can draw your bills of exchange in payment therefor. The 
result is that our foreign exchanges are handled by foreigners at 
an annual loss to the people of thiscountry of millions of dollars. 

Not only is our exchange drawn through foreign banks, but our 
commerce is carried in foreign vessels. Let me dictate the rate of 
freight and of exchange that a nation must pay upon its commerce 
and I will pocket—at the expense of the producer—the profits on 
the commodities transported. 

We will sooner or later carry our foreign commerce in Ameri- 
can bottoms, and to facilitate its quick and economical handling 
we should authorize the establishment of branch banks in foreign 
countries. Give to the banks of this country the authority, and 
they will establish foreign branches, as the banks of Great Britain 
have done. 

Mr. WALKER. Does the Bank of England have branch banks? 

Mr. GRESHAM. Ithas in England. I do not know whether 
the Bank of England has foreign branches or not, but other Eng- 
lish banks have. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The Scotch Bank has branch banks, but not 
the Bank of England. 

Mr. GRESHAM. The banks of England have both foreign and 
domestic branch banks. I believe the Bank of England only has 
branches within the Kingdom. 

Mr. SPRINGER. There are branch banks in England of the 
Bank of England, but not abroad. 

Mr. GRESHAM. But the banks in England do establish thein 


abroad. 
Mr. WARNER. The Bank of Canada has a branch bank in 
New York City. 
Mr. GR Now, Mr. Chairman, I say that the time has 
come when our banks should aid in building up our foreign com- 


erce. 

Mr. WARNER. I will say that the other banks to which ref- 
erence has been made—the great banks of England, not the Bank 
of England, but banks of England, Scotland, and Ireland—all 
have branch , not merely in different parts of the country in 
which their main office is situated, but in the city of New York 
and on the Continent, and, I believe, in every part of the world. 

Mr. GRESHAM. The time has come when we must find a for- 
eign market for our surplus products, and in doing so we should 
let the American go abroad with as few trammels and as many 
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privileges as possible. Give our merchants the opportunity to 
eempete upon an equal footing with the balance of the world and 
they will take care of themselves. But let me say to the gentle- 
men on the other side that we must change our shipping laws. 
We can never build up our merchant marine under existing re- 
strictive laws. I will illustrate this by an incident that came 
under my observation within the last two years. 

The Reymershoffer Brothers of Galveston, with a view of facil- 
itating their flour trade with Cuba and Porto Rico, were desirous 
of getting two American steamers because they could engage in 
the coastwise trade between Galveston, New Orleans, and Mo- 
bile on their voyages to and from Cuba and Porto Rico, which the 
pa ships now engaged in this trade could not, under our 
laws, do. 

Pians and specifications for two steam vessels of the capacity of 
about one thousand gross tons each were drawn by marine archi- 
tects and submitted to shipbuilders in this country and abroad. 
The cheapest bid received was from the Clyde, $55,000 for each 
vessel. The cheapest bid from any American shipbuilder was 
$96,000 each. Now, is it possible for an American vessel that cost 
$96,000 to go upon the high seas and compete for the commerce of 
the world with a vessel equally as good that cost only $55,000? 
Never. We must remove the protective duties that produce such 
a difference in cost. 

Mr. Chairman. I regret that I will be unable to discuss other 

provisions of this bill, particularly the one in regard to State 
yanks; but my time is about to ire. Let me, therefore, in 
conclusion say, if the bill be amended as I have suggested, and 
the bonds as well as legal-tender notes are made the basis of our 
national-bank currency, we will, I believe, have a banking system 
that provides a uniform currency, insures safety to the note 
holder, augments the security of the depositor, allows an elastic 
volume of currency commensurate with the wants of trade, and 
that requires its notes to be redeemed in gold and silver legal-ten- 
der money, thus — to the people of this country what they 
want, a greater volume o r currency, convertible by the 
banks on demand into legal-tender coin. [Applause. ] 


The Currency. 
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HON. W. J. TALBERT. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 4, 1898. 


On the bill (H. R. 8149) to amend the laws relating to national banking asso- 
ciations, to exempt the notes of State banks from taxation upon certain 
conditions, and for other p 


arposes— 
Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina said: 
Mr. Speaker: It seems to me, sir, that the American 
is disposed to grant ev ing to corporations and millionaires and 
nothing to the great mass of thepeople. Only a few days agothis 
House by an overwhelming vote passed a bill giving the railroads of 
this country the right to form combinations, and trusts, and pools, 
etc., and now comes a bill to allow the banking corporations to 
form some kind of similar arrangements, all the time claiming for 
the benefit of the people while they remain at home dumb as oys- 
ters looking to their party for protection. Now, what have these 
varties done for their people— ocratic, Republican, Populist? 
he Democratic party having had possession of the Government 
for nearly two years, at least both houses of Congress and the 
Executive partially, as the gentleman from Maine would say, has 
simply played the coward, and the traitor, too, in failing to carry 
out the pledges made to the people, in consequence of which they 
have been swept from power and ought to have been, for no party 
deserves to hold the reins of Government who will not drive, or to 
be in the saddle who will notride. Then, the Populist have 
had no chance to do anything for want of power, and ub- 
licans have controlled legislation for the past thirty years, have 
driven over the rights of the great mass of the people, and ridden 
roughshod over them with their high-tariff rob and financial 
schemes uniil they have een seen this country a monetary 
stem, with its finances so adj as to be utilized by a few to 
utter impoverishment of the mass of the people, so much 
so that the great question of the isoneof money. Under this 
Republican system of finance we see centrali allied to 


corpora powers invading our tmp of justi, subsiding the 


ing the platforms of parties, overriding individual rights, and di- 
recting legislation, State and national. 

Look at it as you will, mystify it as you will, the great question 
of the day is whether the dollar or the citizen shall rule this 
country; whether manhood or money shall make our laws for us. 
Here we have had a Congress with all parties pledged to free sil- 
ver, and no free silver yet. What does this mean? 

The three parties remind me of an old man, his pet monkey 
and calf boy. The old man, in order to frighten his calf boy to 
make him bring up the calves earlier at night, wrapped himself 
up ina white sheet one evening and wended his way into a patch 
of woods and sat wpon a log by the path where the calf boy must 
pass in bringing up the calves. The monkey seeing the old man, 
also covers himself and follows along behind unseen and perches 
himself on the log just below the old man. About dark the boy 
came in sight with the calves. The old man turning his head to 
look spied the monkey all covered in a white sheet, which fright- 
ened him so much that he broke for the house, of course followed 
by the monkey, while the amazed and astonished calf boy hallooed 
out, “Run, big devil; little devil will catch you! Run, big devil; 
little devil will catch you!” 

So it seems the Democratic party is on the run, with the Re- 
publicans after them, with the Populists crying out, ‘‘Run, big 
devil; little devil will catch you!” 

Now, then, in Sa question let us leave off partisan- 
ship, all prejudice and feeling, and look alone as one man upon 
the present distressed condition of our country with a view of 
passing some measure of relief in a fimancial way. It has been 
said that, and it is true, king and peasant, knight and vassal, mas- 
ter and servant are terms common to the records of the past, both 
sacred and profane, but to-day it seems to me that we have but two 
classes, in common parlance known as the skinner and the skinned, 
in our country. It has also been said that—and equally true— 
brute force and gross superstition tyrannized over the ancient 
valor and discipline, the bow and the spear were the political fac- 
tors of the middle ages, but legislation, artifice, and financial craft 
enslave the modern, thus separating the people to-day, in modern 
times, only into two classes, the skinner and the skinned, saying 
nothing of parties. This bill will, in my opinion, finally establish 
a — aristocracy in the United States if passed in its pres- 
ent pe. 

Let us examine the general provisions of the bill. 

It proposes to let the banker have the paper money of the Gov- 
ernment already issued, and for every $30 of this Government 
money issne $100 in bank money. 

I would like to ask if this will make it better by loading it down 
with three times its own weight in bank paper? 

The money of the Government amounts to $500,000,000, upon 
which banks canissue. For every $30 of this banks can issue $100 
of their own. 

Then you see we will have ee this about $1,700,000,000 
of bank paper, which is to be used by law as money. Now, then, 
why be compelled to pay interest on this enormous amount when 
the Constitution says the Government should create what money 
we need? There is nearly this amount already in circulation. 

These questions I ask for information. The Government could 
either make for itself or the people, or save entirely the interest 
on this money to the people. Eight per cent on $1,700,000,000 is 
$136 ,000,000, a considerable amount in the hard times. 

Why not the Government issue the money in the place of the 
banks doing it? Four thi are needed for the currency of the 
a viz: Security, uniformity, elasticity, and convertibility. 
The Alli demands this. 

In Government issue of currency the notes would be based upon 
the credit of the Government, justas the bonds are, and the Govern- 
ment has the right to tax every dollar’s worth of property amount- 
ing to $67,000,000,000. Every note would have this security, mak- 
ing it perfectly . Besides, the Treasury note can be made a 
legal tender thus have a separate and distinct value as cur- 
rency, and notes issued in this way are paid out in pensions, sala- 
ries, current expenses, and thus they go directly from the Goy- 
ernment to the people. No middleman stands between the Gov- 
ernment and the people to take toll outof the money as it paneen, 
These Treasury notes would take the place of paper money burned 
up since the war. It would increase the amount of currency and 
increase prices. It would make debits and taxes easier to pay. 
Now, will the present plan do any of these things? Can it 
amended so as to give security, uniformity, and elasticity to the 
currency? If so, I will vote forit. If not, I will vote against it. 
Will the money issued by both State and national banks be uni- 
form, or will we have forty-four different kinds of money? Will 
the currency be national? It will not be, without some amend- 
ments are attached to the bill; and under it we might have forty- 
four different kinds of money. , 

Then, again, it seems to me that this bill pro to retire the 
greenbacks and the Treasury notes of 1890. so, why? Now, 
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then, tell me why this money should be retired? I am opposed to 
destroying Government issue. Why should the sue be de- 
prived of this money? Is it hurtinganybody? Is anybody losing 
anything by it? Is it not the money that fought your battles a 
saved the Union? Andif it is good enough for the people why 
not for tho banks? 

Of course these notes represent a debt the Government owes 
the people, but they bear no interest; the interest is saved to the 
people, which they would have to pay if the debt took the shape 
of bonds. 

One reason, possibly, why some men hate this kind of money 
is that it affords them no safe cover under which their wealth 
can escape taxation and at the same time draw annuity. 

Why, it seems to me that the object in retiring these notes, 
which cost the people nothing in interest, is that some men shall 
have bonds to draw interest and pay no taxes. 

The $10,000,000 per annum saved by the Government to the 
= is to be lost to please the banker and throw that much into 

uis pocket. I want to vote for some measure of relief, but do not 

want to jump out of the frying pan intothe fire. Iam opposed to 
the present financial system, but do not want to make matters 
worse, 

It is claimed by some that this plan would provide for a reserve 
of paper money in order that the raid on the gold reserve might 
be stopped, that the profits of the banking scheme would be so 
alluring that all the greenbacks and Treasury notes which are now 
used to take gold out of the Treasury would§be retired into bank 
reserves, but after the entire amount needed has been utilized 
under this bill would there not be enough left outstanding to take 
the entire gold reserve out and bonds forced to sale to get it back 
again, or if this is not done it would inevitably lead, it seems, to 
the utter annihilation or destruction of the balance of the Gov- 
ernment money, thus leaving the bankers in possession of the 
whole field. If not, why not? It would be good-bye to green- 
backs and Treasury notes. Then the Democrats would proceed to 
burn up what the Republicans, as venturesome as they are, did not 
dare destroy, and the-whole country would be placed at the mercy 
of the money sharks. 

That seems to be the milk in the cocoanut, anyway. If not, 
why not? I hope it is not the case,and would like to be convinced 
against it, or have the bill so amended as to prevent it. If these 
objections can be met I would like to support some measure of 
relief and relieve the inactivity of the party inpower. The sub- 
stitution of bank paper for Government paper seems to be the only 
object. Theone enriches the banks and the other protects the peo- 
ple. Will you stand by the pecple or banks? I will stand by the 
people to the bitter end. 

Must the Government take a back seat and let the bankers issue 
their interest-bearing notes when the Government could issue 
them without any interest, or at least a very low rate? 

See, gentlemen of the House, ifyou can not soarrange astohave 
the Government say what interest shall be charge’. Seeif you 
can not make this bank issue conform in security, uniformity, 
and elasticity and cheapness to the greenbackand Treasury notes. 
Do that and I will vote for the bill. Let us come together and 
adopt some plan under the Constitution compelling our Govern- 
ment to perform the plain letter of thatConstitution and regulate 
the finances in the public interest, instead of legislating so that a 
few can monopolize our money and rob everybody else. 

Our people must have relief from the power of wane to op- 
press or go into practical slavery. Our currency must by some 
means be taken out of the control of a small class of men, who 
at present control and monopolize its benefits. It must be scat- 
tered among the people or they are lost, and the country with 
them. Its volume must be regulated in every section so that it can 
be borrowed at lower rates of interest. ill this bill do it? I 
think not without amendments. Then let it be amended to that 
end. Strike out the section authorizing the retiring and utter 
destruction of the greenbacks and Treasury notes (section 9), 
Then change the section authorizing State banks so that the 
money issued by them will be uniform and national in character. 
being all Government issue. 

Change the provisions of the present bill so that the money 
issued by both State and national banks will be uniform and na- 
tional, and have it so arranged that the money issued shall be the 
same as that now in existence, issued by the Government. At the 
saine time let every bank be responsible for the redemption of its 
own currency. At the extra session of Congress I introduced a 
bill for the increase of the circulating medium and distribution of 
the same, which I think will, with some amendments, go very far 
toward relieving the present conditions. Lherewith insert a copy 
of the bill and a portion of my remarks made before the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency on said bill, as follows: 

A biil for the enlargement of the me of currency and the distribution of 
e Same. 

Be it enacted, etc., That upon the demand of any State of the United States, 

expressed through any legaily authorized officer of said State, the Secretary 





of the Treasury be, and is nerepy, authorized and directed to issue notes of 
the Government of like denominations as the Treasury notes at present 
issued and in circulation, which notes shall be a legal tender at their face 
value for all debts, public and private, and noninterest bearing and an 
amount of said notes. not to exceed $30 per capita upon the population of such 
State according to the last census preceding the application, shall, upon ap- 
plication to the Secretary of the Treasury by said officer, be issued to such 
State upon the conditions hereinafter prescribed. 

Sxc. 2. The State making a demand in accord with the first section of this 
act shall deliver to the Secretary of the Treasury the lawful bonds of sai 
State to the full amount of Government notes demanded, and such bonds 
shall be taxable at the rate of 1 per cent per annum, said tax to be covered 
into the United States Treasury on or before the Ist day of April of each year 
by the proper State authorities, said bonds to fall due at the expiration of 
twenty years from their date: Provided, That such State shal! have the right 
at any time before the said bonds fall due to turn over to the Secretary of 
the Treasury the full amount, or any part thereof, of Government notes 
issued to such State; or in licu thereof said States may redeem and recover 
such bonds, cr any part of the amount thereof, with lawful money of the 
United States. When such bonds are recovered by the return of said notes, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall destroy said notes. 

Sxc. 3. That each State to which said notes may be issued shall make pro- 
vision for the distribution of the same as it may deem best for the welfare of 
the inhabitants thereof. 

I said to the committee at that time: 


PROPOSED MEASURES OF RELIEF. 


‘*We see to-day, figuratively speaking, the will of one man, at 
least, attempting torule the Congress of the United States. The 
President of the United States stands, as I said in a speech the 
other day, scepter in hand, daring Congress to give the people 
what they asked for. We see the rich growing richer and the 
poor growing poorer, and yet with each recurring year we con- 
tinue to sow in faith, toilin hope, and reapin despair. Surrounded 
by the most wonderful progress and development the world has 
ever witnessed, yet standing appalled with impending bankrupicy 
and ruin. 

**Now, Mr. Chairman, these being facts which I do not think can 
be successfully controverted, such a system ought to be changed; 
and believing this and knowing this to be the sentiment of tho 
people I represent, I have brought forward this bill as a substi- 
tute for the present banking and funding system, which bill I do 
not claim to be original entirely, but, as I have said, something 
like it was introduced last session by Colonel Livinaston of Geor- 

a. 

**T have also brought it forward as a substitute at the same time 
for the State banking system. I conceive this to be a substitute 
for the famous subtreasury system which has been so much abused 
and so little understood. It is nothing more nor less to-day than 
a plan to change the present financial system of the National Gov- 
ernment. I also conceive this to be a substitute for the State 
banking system. This plan, I think, covers the financial plank in 
the Ocala platform, one of the Alliance demands. And just here 
let me say, that while Iam an Alliance man I am a Democrat. I 
want to disabuse the minds of the members of this honorable com- 
mittee of this one idea, that an Alliance man is a Populist. It is 
no such thing; and there is a wide gulf between them. I claim to 
be an Alliance man, advocating certain measures; and yet I have 
done and expect to do it within the Democratic party, as long as 
the Democratic party stands by its principles and platform; and 
that I submit to be the financial plank of the platform of the 
Farmers’ Alliance, strictly speaking. 

‘* The General Government has reserved to itself the right to coin 
money and emit bills of credit. You can find that in Article I, 
section 8, of the Constitution, and section 10 of Article Iis plain 
that the State shall make nothing but silver and gold a legal 
tender. This Government has, however, neglected to supply the 
necessary kind and quantity of money to effect exchanges essen- 
tial to the interests and welfare of every section alike. It is the 
duty of every national government to institute and regulate a 
suedlians of exchange; but that this duty has been imperfectly per- 
formed appears from the fact that when specie is made the only 
tender in payment of debts neither the Government nor the mass 
of the peeple have or can have any adequate control over it. The 
capitalists control the money and through the money control the 
Government. 

** The defects of the present monetary laws further appear in tho 
great power given to national banks, so well described a few 
mornings ago by Colonel Oates of Alabama to your committee; 
also from the variations in the rates of interest of Government 
stocks constantly fluctuating in value. If the Government does 
not secure a uniform value to money for its own use, it can not 
regulate as it ought the currency of the country. It is impossi- 
ble to secure to labor its earnings under systems by which the 
Government and the public depend upon a few capitalists to fur- 
nish the medium and standard for the distribution of the produc- 
tions of labor. 

** The bill in question will give to us a uniform currency, a cur- 
rency to be issued by the nation and the States respectively, each 
State receiving only so muchas it requires under the act when de- 
manded by any regularly legalized officer, and such funds to be 
Siegel of os each State may direct by law; and that is what I 
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conceive to be a substitute to the State-banking system; for each 
State, byits legislature, can direct how this money shall be loaned. 
It can be loaned upon any security which is g The State, of 
course, places bonds in the National Treasury to secure the Na- 
tional Government, and then loans its money to citizens in South 
Carolina or Pennsylvania under State laws as they may direct. 
They might in South Caroiina lend money on one thing and in 
Pennsylvania they might lend on another, hence you could not 
adopt any uniform system, and hence I leave it to the States them- 
selves to arrange that matter. 

‘It is clear that Congress has the constitutional right 2o coin 
money, etc. This makes it the duty of the General Government 
to provide the money of the nation, and it is accordingly bound 
to make money in quantities adequate to the wants of Leninais 
and to institute it in a way which will secure the effectual regula- 
tion of its value. The present deplorable condition of the countr 
is a sufficient argument against the national banking system, and, 
as I have said, it isa pernicioussystem. All of the old authorities 
are against national banks—Jefferson, Madison, and Benton.” 

So much for the bill as I then saw it, and now back to the sub- 
ject in hand. 

In the convention that framed our Constitution, Roger Sher- 
man, of Connecticut, said: 

The people immmediately should have as little todo as may be about the 
Government. 

It would be hard to find a single man in public life to-day who 
would give utterance to this sentiment, but my observation in 
Congress, from the limited service I have seen, impresses me with 
the conviction and belief that national legislation for the past 
thirty years has been largely influenced and dominated by it. It 
has seemed to me at times within the last twelve months that 
popular government was a mockery. Our Government was in- 
stituted for the common good; it was intended for a goverhment 
of the people, by the people, and for the people; it was meant for 
their protection and their safety; it was created for their happi- 
ness and not for the benefit of trusts, corporations, and monopo- 
lies. I have witnessed their annoyance, their insolence, and, in 
common with others, felt their iron power in legislation. 

The history of legislation for more than thirty years shows that 
national legislation has been for the profit and private interest of 
the money class and not for the public good. 

Abraham Lincoln warned the American people against just 
what had occurred. He said: 

»ware of the mone wer, which seeks to te its reign until the 
aa of the country Eas pemed into the hands Pike tow and the mation is lost. 

One-half the wealth of the country has alread into the 
hands of a mere handful of speculators, and if the country is not 
on the down grade without brakes, then all signs lie. 

To-day two elements, opposing and hostile, representing dia- 
metrically opposite ends and aims, are arrayed against each other. 
One is the people, the otherthe plutocracy which Lincoln referred 
to, which has no — of country nor of popular government, 
whose sole end and aim is to control legistation, thus giving us 
two classes— 

THE SKINNER AND THE SKINNED. 


At the risk of Se censure and public ridicule, I have 
raised my voice in protest and condemnation of oppression, tyran- 
nical class om when to have remained silent was to = 
the deepest humiliation and shame. I may have offended the 
dignity of the House, I may not have been strictly in order, under 
the rules, but I have rarely failed to point out abuses, so flagrant 
- —_ _ Ae - = for the stro denunciation. My own 
p ave kept. Every promise I made, or every promise m 

Yection asa Representative implied, T have a sbeerved. 
was vain and conceited enough when sent to Washington to 
believe that by diligence and prayer, by unremitting toil, by 
vigilance, by circumspect conduct, by _ purposes, that I might 
te some extent influence legislation for common good, I was 
pemypine enough to look beyond and above local or sectional ques- 

ons, and will continue in this course. 


By an overwhelming vote the ao elected the Democratic 


ticket in 1892. With a powerful ority in the House, a safe 
working majority in the ate, a Democratic President, the op- 
portunity was presented the Democratic party to redeem every 
pledge it had ever made the people. What pe Fe promised in 
1892 it had promised in every campaign previous to that year. 
The great question in a cam for fifteen years 
has been the tariff. Ev mocratic defeat has resulted in a 
higher protective tariff. © limit was reached in the passage of 


the McKinley bill in 1890. 

The national Democratic platform adopted at Chicago emphati- 

cally condemned this law in the strongest language. This is the 

tariff creed of the Democratic party: 
We denounce Republican the 

soniye Rueda pans the babe tas fone We aa 

a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Govern- 


ment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, ex 

for the pu of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of such 
taxes shall limited to the necessities of the Government when honestly 
and economically administered. 

— denounce the McKinley law as the cuiminating atrocity of class legisla- 

The English language can not make anything 
the Democratic declaration against protection. ow I do not in- 
tend to make*a tariff speech, God forbid; I voted for what has 
been branded ‘‘the sugar-trust tariff bill.” I voted forthe Senate 
bill as a choice between that monstrous Democratic deformity 
and Republican robbery under the McKinley law. It is necessary 
that I oan explain my vote, and clear my conscience so far as 
I may be able to do, or otherwise I shall not allude to the tariff 
guestion. I am tired of it; you are sick of it; the country is dis- 
gusted and almost ruined by its disastrous agitation. It has been 
a matter of party contestation for nearly 100 years; we have had 
the tariff since Washington’s days. We had high tariffs and low 
tariffs; war tariffs and peace tariffs; Republican tariff and Whig 
tariff; manufacturers’ tariff, and lastly a trust tariff. We have 
had every sort of tariff except a Democratic-platform tariff. That 
is what the people demanded in the last election. 

The election of a Democratic Congress and a Democratic Presi- 
dent meant a Chicago-platform revenue tariff. It meant that or 
it meant a stupendous lie. That was the sole issue in the cam- 
paign. 

The great question of financial reform in which the people are 
deeply and vitally concerned was ignored. With an explicit 
platform declaration in form of the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver, it was the e tation of every honest man who voted the 
Democratic ticket that silver legislation in conformity to the de- 
mand would be the immediate result of Democratic ascendancy. 
No question was raised about it. A Southern and Northern in- 
terpretation of the platform was not then heard of. It was the 
tariff. It was free wool, free iron, free sugar, free coal. It was 
the repeal of the McKinley law. It was a tariff for the farmer, 
the mechanic, the laboring man, as against the capitalist, the 
manufacturer, the monopolist. ‘‘ McKinleyism is the culminat- 
ing atrocity of class legisiation” was heard from every stump in 
South Carolina and all over the United States from the Demo- 
cratic party. It was robbery, we declared, and the people believed 
it. Why was itrobbery? Because it maintained a system of taxa- 
tion which allowed the farmer about 6 per cent on his gross in- 
come, while the capital of the protec received more than 200 
per cent. 

There is no country upon the earth where population is so great 
as it isin ours, and constantly increasin g, where agricultural value 
does not outweigh all other values, unless such values are inter- 
fered with by unjust laws, because agriculture is the natural oc- 
cupation of all mankind, and is the sole groundwork of all wealth. 

ou have heard this platitude until you are tired of hearing it. 
But it answers the purpose of illustration. It is a demonstration 
that in the last campaign the people were confronting a most dis- 
astrous condition, and not a speculative theory in political econ- 
omy. It emphasizes the peril of the situation to-day in the light 
of recent tariff legislation. The correction of this abuse, the 
enactment of a law and the permanent establishment of a system 
of taxation for the support of the Government, in consonance 
with the interests of the whole people, you expected and it was 
your right to demand. 

Wi thirty days after the inauguration of a Democratic Ad- 
ministration it was your belief and my belief that Congress would 
be called together and the last vestige of Republican tariff rob- 
bery wiped from the statute books. That was the obligation im- 
posed by the election. It was not done. That omission was a 
crime. No Democrat can justify it. Itis indefensible. It is be- 
yond vindication. I would not vindicate it if I could, and I could 
notifIwould. Itwasa fatal blunder. Itwastreachery. It was 
an ignominious surrender before the first gun was fired. It wasa 
dastardly submission. It was base stultification. It was bad 
faith. It gave the lie to every Democratic assertion. It was a 
repudiation of the party platform and pledges. It wasa 
— imperative duty, urged upon the President, but treated by 

im with stolid indifference. 

The people had been deceived. I did not hesitate to say so then, 
and I t it now. I did not hesitate to denounce the deception 
then, and everything in the way of tariff legislation since abun- 
dantly justifies it. 

Five months after the inauguration the President convened 
Congress in extrasession. Torepeal the McKinley bill? No. To 
pone Ag | a single pl to the people? No. In recognition of a 
single obligation in the national platform? No. To correct a 
single abuse growing out of Republican rule? No. To repeal 
class legislation? No. To protect the people against further rob- 

under Republican tariff legislation? No. What,then? To 
y the money of the people, the money of the Constitu- 


tion. 
At the dictation of Wall street Congress was called together on 


lainer than is 
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the 7th of August to repeal the Sherman law; to stop the coinage 
of silver; to establish a single gold stanaard system of finance in 
this country; to complete the demonetization of silver; to elimi- 
nate it as a money metal from our currency. But of this I shall 
speak hereafter. I want to dispose of the tariff; it is a nasty job. 

ou know it is bad when Grover Cleveland speaks of the Senate 
bill as “‘ the product of perfidy and dishonor.” I voted for the bill 
and without going into discussion of its merits or demerits, its 
deformities or inconsistencies, its ‘‘ perfidy and dishonor.” I voted 
for it because it taxes the ill-gotten gains and the remorseless 
greed of the capitalist, the speculator, the stock gambler, the 
monopolists, and the plutocrats. I voted for it because it lessens 
taxation upon the necessities of the people over $200,000,000 an- 
nually, I voted for it upon the assurance that legislation would 
immediately follow putting iron, sugar, and coal on the free list. 
I conceded the sugar trust its $30,000,000 or $40,000,000 in order to 
save $200,000,000 to the people. I voted for the bill not because I 
indorse the method employed in its preparation. I despise the 
juggling and jobbery, and trading and duplicity, and hypocrisy 
and lying, that have characterized it from its inception to its scan- 
dalous consummation. There is not a clean spot in the bill from 
the enacting clause to the end. It is not only branded by the 
President as ‘‘ the product of perfidy and dishonor,” but the whole 
country denounces it as a cowardly and corrupt submission to the 
manufacturing interests and the sugar trust. 

But whatever its inspiration, whatever the motives that influ- 
ence GORMAN, SMITH, and Brice who held the Democratic party 
by the throat, I could not dispute its advantages over the McKin- 
ley law. The fact that its operation would benefit the people in 
the reduction of taxation, and that it introduced the income tax 
as an element in our system of taxation, compelled me to vote for 
it. It was a desperate alternative. Iam not responsible for the 
conditions that developed it. Democratic leaders have been false 
to party pledges, they have wantonly repudiated the party plat- 
form, they have forced the party into shameful and cowardly sub- 
mission to the dictations of trusts and monopolies. They have 
changed the policy of the party and branded its principles with 
ignominy sail disgrace. They have wrecked the party organiza- 
tion and made Democratic promises a term of reproach The man 
who would attempt to justify or extenuate what has been done in 
the name of the Democratic party is a fool or a knave. 

I wash my Lands of all responsibilities. I follow that leader- 
ship nofurther. Itis not Democracy. The majority in Congress 
is not a tariff-reform Democratic majority. The Democracy of 
Grover Cleveland and his cuckoos and the Democracy of South 
Carolina are as wide apart as the poles. On the great and para- 
mount question of financial reform the Democracy of Cleveland 
and the Republicanism of John Sherman is one and the same 
thing. Wall street controls the financial policy of the Adminis- 
tration as absolutely as the Czar does the Russians. Elected on a 
platform that every honest Democratic voter construed to mean 
the free coinage of silver and the restoration of silver in our mone- 


tary system, Grover Cleveland repudiated the platform, obeyed | 


the dictation of the money powers, and, with the assistance of 
John Sherman, struck silver down. It was the dastardly blow of 
the assassin. 

The Sherman law was repealed; the coinage of silver was stopped; 
silver as money was destroyed, at whose behest? Thepeople? No. 
Who demanded it? Whence the emergency? What influence 
directed it? Was there too much currency? No. It was Wall 
street and the national banks; it was the open and defiant = 
tocracy. The influence that dictated the money plank in the Chi- 
cago platform, which had one construction on Wall street and 
another radically different in South Carolina and elsewhere, de- 
manded the repeal of the Sherman law. It has been said that the 
contract was made at Chicago; the obligation was then imposed 
on Grover Cleveland. Unfortunately for the country it was not 
known. It has also been said it was then agreed that the demone- 
tization of silver should follow his nomination and election. 

It has been publicly asserted and nowhere denied, so far as I 
know, that Cleveland’s nomination at Chicago was the result of 
bribery. It has been charged that his manager, Mr. Whitney, 
bought enough votes to secure his nomination on the first ballot. 
That money was freely used in the convention to effect his nomi- 
nation hardly admits of question. Where it came from is equally 
certain. Wall street, through certain national banks, furnished 
it. The pound of flesh nominated in the bond was the repeal of 
the Sherman law. The people are paying the debt. The iron 
hand of Shylock is at their throat. The price of wheat and cot- 
ton under the gold standard tells the story of their wrongs more 
eloquently than human tongue can express it. The panic was the 
alleged excuse for the century crime. It was a subterfuge and a 
lie. Isaid so then; I knowit now. The law was re ed; the 
crime was consummated. Did it end the distress in the country? 
Did it restore confidence? Did it raise the price of wheat or cot- 
ton? Did it cheapen money? Didit adda dollar to the volume of 
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currency? Did it put a single idle spindle into operation? Did 
it raise the mortgage on a single acre of ground? No! No! No! 

Business is prostrated; millions of idle people are clamoring for 
work and bread; factories are closed; the furnace fires are out; 
trade has been destroyed; disaster and woe and lamentation fill 
the land; the country is driven to the very verge of bankruptcy 
and ruin. 

All this distress, poverty, suffering, and starvafion have fol- 
lowed the repeal of the coinage laws. Is that the cause? Who 
can say tothecontrary? Why not, with one-half of the circulating 
medium of the country destroyed without warning, without 
notice, without the consent of the people—against their indignant 
protest. Who did it? Grover Cleveland, with his brigade of 
cuckoos. How? By the corrupt use of patronage. 

The bill was rushed through the House under the dog whip. 
The muzzle and gag were applied to prevent free discussion; it 
was passed by the aid of Republican votes. I have the record of 
shame and dishonor; it shows the influence and power of patron- 
age in legislation; it shows, too,who the Democrats are that wear 
the collar of the money power; it shows what Wall-street Dem- 
ocracy means; it shows what fatal influence has paralyzed the 
efforts of the Democratic majority to redeem party pledges; it 
shows the futility of any attempt tocarry out Democratic reform 
under the present leadership of the Democratic party. And now 
these same leaders, Carlisle and Cleveland, with their followers 
here, are attempting to force another measure down our throats, 
but I, for one, am not willing to swallow it without a number of 
amendments, which I have already mentioned; and I, for one, am 
unwilling to vote for any measure which in any way looks to the 
destruction of Government issue and the establishment of a bank 
monopoly. 

The Senate vote shows the same influence, same corrupt consid- 
erations, the same trading, the same shameless use of patronage. 
The same irresistible deduction follows, in this as in tariff legis- 
lation, that the money power, monopoly, trusts, control and domi- 
nate the Administration and the Senate. I might read the names 
of the Democratic Senators who voted for this iniquity and in so 
doing voted their own political condemnation. In considering this 
bill we are carried back to the days of 1791, when the first national 
bank was established, and to the times of Andrew Jackson. 

There is material and thought here for a whole day’s speech. I 
can only touch the glaring points. Now, my fellow-citizens, 
imagine Andrew Jackson in Grover Cleveland’s place. Ihope the 
old hero will not turn overin his coffin at the suggestion of such 
a comparison. 

How did Jackson treat the national bank when it attempted to 
control the legislation of Congress? These powerful corporations, 
created by the Government and mainly supported by the deposits of 
the public fund, had grown so proud and insolent by long continu- 
ance of arbitrary and irresponsible power as to threaten the very 
Government itself, and to exercise an influence over the trade and 
industry of the country incompatible with the freedom of either 
and the rights of the people, 

The same condition of things exists to-day. Jackson fought tlie 
bank. He resisted the attempt to recharter it. He removed the 
public deposits from its custody. 

It was a tremendous undertaking even on the part of the hero 
of New Orleans, but his courage, determination, and patriotism 
were equal to the demand of the occasion. The bank, on its part, 
prepared for the fight. It had its branches in all the great cities 
of the Union. It controlled the financial operation of the Govern- 
ment and of the people just as it does to-day. It regulated ex- 
change, it put up or put down prices of commodities at will as at 

resent. It first essayed to corrupt the people, and it expanded its 
ine of discounts to $70,428,270, which was an increase of $28,025,- 
766 in less than two years, being an extension cf 66 per cent on its 
loans at the beginning of the contest. It subsidized a porticn of 
the press and dees the same thing now. It employed a large num- 
ber of public m,. . throughdéut the country as its attorneys, and 
these attorneys and borrowers were found both in the Senate and 
the House. And history again repeatsitself. Jackson won the 
fight. The wholething was rotten. Upon investigation the bank 
books told the tale of infamy and corruption; it held among its 
assets the obligations of more than fifty members of Congress. 

The bank su uently went to pieces, and Biddle, its president, 
and several of its officers were indicted for a conspiracy to cheat 
and defraud the stockholders of the bank, and they were only 
saved from the penitentiary for their crimes by a habeas corpus. 
As it ——— to this great money power, so may it may it hap- 
pen to the money power which essays the same réle now in de- 
monetizing silver, its aiders and abettors in high or low degree, in 
office or out of office. 

The day of reckoning is near at hand; the common sense of the 
_ people will assert itself. It is the plain people, ‘‘ whom the 

rd must have loved for he made so many of them,” who consti- 
tute the court of final appeals of all political and social movements. 
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Once the people wake to the error, they demand that the truth 
and right shall prevail. The people stand for honest politics, hon- 
est money, honest morals, law, order, decency, faith in man, and 
belief in God. 

The people have grown tired of this arrogance of popular right 
and usurpation of popular authority which the anarchy of wealth 
has forced upon them. They demand that their Government be 
restored to them; that it become in deed what to-day it is but in 
name, the Government of the people. They know their rights; 
that the right to govern carries with it the consent of the gov- 
erned, the incontestable, inalienable right to institute govern- 
ment alone; that the Government of this country was intended 
for the common good; that it was created for the protection, 
safety, prosperity, and happiness of all, and not for the profit, 
honor, or private interest of any man, family, or class of men. 
That they will assert and vindicate their manhood, I believe as 
strongly as I believe in the existence of a God. 

The remedy is with the people. The crisis is at hand. I am 
noalarmist. But it is a speedy correction of abuses by the peace- 
ful methods of legislation or it is revolution. If the Democratic 
party prove recreant to the sacred trust imposed by the people it 
should be driven from power. When it was invested with power 
by the people in the last election, it was the demand of the people 
for a change. Under Republican legislation, in the interest of 
capital and the classes, a gigantic money oligarchy had been built 
up. It controlled Congress, it controlled the Republican party. 
Its ascendancy was in its power. ; 

The country was corrupted by this condition when Cleveland 
was for a third time nominated for the Presidency. The people 
doubted him. South Carolina entered her solemn protest against 
his nomination. 

He was under suspicion of the money power. His identification 
and associations and education all smelt of Wall street. But the 
leaders of the party pledged him to a performance of all party 
obligations. We know now how that obligation has been kept. 
We know now how the very leaders themselves repudiated their 
own platform, threw party principle to the dogs, defied party obli- 
gations, and subjected Democrats to the humiliation of public 
contempt. The history of the Senate tariff bill and the repeal of 
the Sherman law is a history of Democratic shame and of party 
perfidy and dishonor. It is a blot upon Democratic manhood. It 
is a stigma and disgrace. 

You ask me what the remedy is. People have been betrayed. 
The traitors must be punished. The United States Senate stands 
between the people and the money power. A Democratic Admin- 
istration is prostituted by campaign obligations to influence legis- 
lation in the interests of trusts and monopolies. The people have 
been wantonly deceived. 

An honest observance of platform obligations and party pledges 
demanded the prompt, fair, honest revision of the tariff, and the 
speedy restoration of silver to our monetary system and a change 
in the financial policy of the Nation. It has not been done. A 
Democratic President and a Democratic Senate are responsible for 
it, as well as the Democratic leaders in the House. Another be- 
trayal, and the cause of honest government is lost. 

Another Grover Cleveland and another sugar-trust tariff bill 
and the country is helpless in the hands of themoney oligarchy. I 
hope it will never happen. The mutterings of the plain people are 
already heard throughout the land. Their protest is not heeded. 
The denunciation of monopolies and trusts and phutocrats is treated 
as the madness of socialism and anarchy. Give us free silver and 
some financial legislation in the interest of the people—not in 
the interest of banks—and all will be well. That is the remedy 
which will give relief. Then let us relax no effort on account of 
the seeming hopelessness of the impending situation. The future 
has its forebodings. But the darkest hour is just before the dawn, 
Revolutions never go backward. Reformations in government 
and politics cost great sacrifices. They triumph at the expense 
of long years of bitter disappointment. 

Our country is unsurpassed in the globe. Nopeople on the earth 
are braver, truer, nobler, more patriotic than ours. Our heritage 
is worth a dozen revolutions. t the ple rule. Down with 
the anarchy of wealth, the result of plunder and and ity. 
Down with the traitor and hypocrite. Let the honest e have 
achance, Give us honesty, courage, morality in public life. 

One hundred years ago this great, rich, powerful nation of nearly 
eighty million souls was a scattered agricultural nation of less 
than four million people. It is the love of liberty that has made 
our country great. Our people love freedom next to Heaven. 
ee have fought for it; have perished with human effort to main- 

in it. 

Eternal vigilance is its price. It comes high, but is worth all 
the sacrifice it demands at the hands of our common manhood. 
Let us come together and unite upon some financial reform by 
amending the coo so that it will meet the approbation of 
the House and be the means of extending to the people of this great 
country the relief so much desired. 


The Currency Question. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN DAVIS. 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 8, 18965. 


On the bill (H. R.8149) to amend the laws relating to national banking associ- 
ations, to exempt the notes of State banks from taxation upon certain con- 
ditions, and for other purposes— 


Mr. DAVIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In a former session of this Congress I discussed 
very fully the dangers of permitting the control of the finances by 
banking corporations. Sir, the Constitution of the United States 
places the business of coining and issuing money entirely in the 
hands of the General Government. The coining and issuing of 
money is an act of sovereignty, and to delegate the business to 
corporations is in that respect to abdicate government. Theissu- 
ing of currency is in no respect a proper branch of the banking 
business, It is, in effect, ‘‘ making money,” and it should not be 
performed by any other power than the sovereign Government, as 
mentioned in the Constitution. The proposition that the coining 
and issuing of money is a sovereign act is so plainly expressed in 
the organic law that it should not be doubted for amoment. And 
as to the dangers arising from delegating that sovereign power to 
banking institutions, they are so plainly seen in the history and 
experiences of the past that we can not too often recur to them. 
The old Democratic platforms uniformly condemned the policy of 
surrendering the control of the finances into the hands of bank- 
ing corporations. They declared such a policy to be ‘‘ unconsti- 
tutional and dangerous to liberty.” And, five times, at as many 
Presidential elections, the people have decided that the Demo- 
cratic platforms were right. 

Mr. Speaker, I know it is disputed that the language of the Con- 
stitution authorizing the General Government to ‘‘ coin money ” 
and to regulate its value applies to paper. It is well, sir, to be 
right in the matter, and I appeal to the writers contemporary with 
the Constitution, and to the very highest authorities to prove that 
the words ‘‘ coining money” applies to both metal and paper, and 
to one as truly as to the other. 

Webster’s Dictionary admits that the word ‘‘coin” means to 
“stamp,” and that the act of stamping may apply to either metal 
or paper. 

Dr. Franklin, discussing the subject of trade and industry, said: 

As to paper circulating as money, it is highly profitable, as its quick passing 
from one to another is a gain of time, and thereby may be understood to adc 
hands to the community; inasmuch as those who would be employed in telling 
and weighing, would follow other business. The issuers or coiners of paper 


are understood to have an equivalent to answer what it is issued for or valued 
at; nor can any metal or coin do more than find its value. 


. * * * 2 * * 


Any paper in the general chain of credit and commerce is as useful as they 
are; since the issuers or coiners of that paper are understood to have some 
equivalent to answer for what the paper is valved at; and no metal or coin 
ean do more than find its value. Moreover, as incontestable advantages of 
paper, we must add, that the charge of coining or making it is by no means 
proportionate to that of coining of metals; nor is it subject to waste by long 
use or impaired by adulteration, sweating, or filing.—Franklin'’s Works (1309), 
volume 4, pages 166-184. 

Sir Archibald Alison, of England, discussing the French finances, 
said: 

In the midst of the apparent prosperity produced by that excessive increaso 
(of paper) the sagacious mind of Napoleon perceived the seeds of future evil; 
and amidst all the turmoil of his military preparations at Boulogne, he repeat- 
edly wrote to the minister of finances on the subject, and warned him of the 
danger of the Bank of France trusting too far the delusive credit of individu- 
als engaged in extensive transactions, or pushing to an undue length in the 
form of a r circulation the royal pevrinae of coining money.—Alison's 
Europe, volume 7, page 92. London, 1860. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, writing from Boulogne, September 24, 
1805, said: 

The evil originates in the bank having tran the law. What has 
the law done? It has given the privilege of oneing maney in the form of 
paper to a particular company. * * * Ina word discounting after this 
manner, the bank is coining false money. So clearly do I see the dangers of 

acourse that, if necessary, I would stop the pay of my soldiers rather 
than vere init. Tam d beyond measure at the necessities of 
my situation, which, cone me to live in camps and engaging in dis- 
tant expeditions, withdraws my attention from what would otherwise be the 
chief object of my anxiety, the first wish of my heart—a good and solid or- 
ganization of all that concerns the interests of banks, manufactures, and 
commerce.—Alison’s Europe, volume 7, pages 92, 93—note. London, 1860. 


David Hume, of England, said: 


In our colony of lvania the land itself, which is the chief commodity 
waa eal ole nT Seahalon Harry on honey, pags Oa Lk 
on, . 
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aoe J. Stanley Jevons, discussing the subject of bank notes, 


The right of coining bank notes. According té the view which I adopt, the 
issue of notes is more analogous to the royal function of coinage than to the 
ordinary commercial operation of drawing bills. We ought to talk of coinin 
notes, as John Law did; for, though the design is im on paper inst 
of metal, the function of the note is exactly the same as that of a representa- 
tive token. As tothe right to issue promises, it no more exists than the right 
to establish private mints. For our present pu s that alone is right 
which the Legislature declares to be expedient to the community at large. 

As almost everyone has long agreed to place the coinage of money in the 
hands of the Executive Government, soI believe that the issue of paper _rep- 
resentative money should continue to be practically in the hands of the 
Government, or its agents acting under the strictest legislative control. M. 
Wolowski, in his admirable works on banking, has maintained that the issue 
of notes is a function distinct from the ordinary operations of a banker; 
and Mr. Gladstone has allowed that the distinction is a wholesome and vital 
one. Bankers enjoy the utmost degree of freedom in this country at pres- 
ent in every other point, so that it is wholly a confusion of ideas to speak of 
the unrestricted emission of paper representative money as a question of 
free banking. 

Albert Gallatin, who was Secretary of the Treasury for two 
terms under Jefferson, and also under Madison, wrote: 

_The right of issuing paper money as currency, like that of issuing gold and 
silver coins, belongs exclusively to the nation, and can not be claimed by any 
individuals.—Gallatin, volume 3, page 429. 

Mr. Gallatin further said: 

But issuing a paper currency is not dealing in money, but making money 
* * * The unrestricted right of coining gold or silver might be claimed 
with as much propriety as that of coining a paper currency.—Gallatin, vol- 
ume 3, page 431. 

Quotations might thus be extended indefinitely, but the above 
will suffice to show conclusively that contemporaneous writers 
agree that the right to ‘‘ coin money” as given to Congress by the 
framers of the United States Constitution applies to paper as well 
as metal money. And, as a logical consequence, neither States, 
corporations, nor individuals have any better right to issue cur- 
rency than they have to ‘“‘coin money.” The coining and issuing 
of money is an act of sovereignty, and it can not properly or legally 
be performed except by the sovereign authority of the General 
Government, as authorized by the Federal Constitution. 

Speaking of Napoleon’s sentiments on this subject, Senator 
JOHN SHERMAN said: 

Surely, when Napoleon was so jealous of the power of the Bank of France, 
as William Pitt was of the Bank of England, which were institutions of a 
national character, under the control of the national legislature, and care- 
fully watched by executive power, to coin money, or, which is the same thing 
when specie payments are suspended, to issue paper money, we should be 
jealous of the power exercised by a multitude of local banks chartered by 
twenty-eight States, whose issues are not secured by any uniform standard 
and are not restrained by the obligation to redeem in coin. 

This idea expressed by Napoleon Bonaparte embodies the real objection to 
bank paper money issued in time of war when specie payments are sus- 
pended. Itis a power that ought never to be exercised except by the Goy- 
ernment, and only when the State is in danger. It is the power to coin 
money; because when a bank issues its bill without the restraint of specie 

payments, it substantially coins noney, and false money. Sir, this is a privi- 
| an which no.netion can safely surrender to individuals or banks.—Sherman, 
in United States Senate, February 10, 1863. E 

Mr. Speaker, having settled the point that money may be coined 
from either metal of paper, and that the coining and issuing of 
money is an act of sovereignty which should be performed by the 
Government only, the next point is the regulation of the value of 
the money. This, too, is the business of the Government. The 
Government must ‘ coin money and regulate the value thereof.” 
Now. money is valuable in proportion to its volume, and the value 
of a dollar can only be regulated by controlling the number of 
dollars afloat. Hence, the value of money can be regulated by 
regulating or controlling its volume, and in no other way. 

Yes, sir, this is the only way that the value of money can be 
“regulated.” I krow there is a theory abroad that wnen the law 
fixes the number of grains of a given metal that shall be coined 
into a dollar that by that act the value of the dollar is fixed. Yet 
when the number of metal dollars are scarce they are much more 
valuable than when plentiful. Gold is the most fluctuating of 
commodities and is the least reliable of the money metals as a 
standard of value. It is of greater or less value in proportion to 
the plentifulness or scarcity of the metal from time to time. 
Hence the one and the only way that the value of money can pos- 
sibly be regulated is by controlling its volume or quantity as com- 
pared with the commodities of commerce. It is in practice an 
agent or commodity of commerce, and, like other commodities, it 
is cheap or dear in proportion to its supply compared with the de- 
mand for it. 

Mr. Speaker, it is now plain that the Government has both the 
authority and the power to coin money of any proper material, 
and to regulate its value by regulating the volume or supply as 
compared with the demand for it. 

The next question is as to preserving the value of money which 
is coined from a material without value. I reply that all money 
must be redeemed. That is what money is for, to be redeemed. 
An irredeemable money is a worthless money. But let us not be 
misled by ternis. Swapping dollarsis notredemption. All dollars, 
both metal and paper need redemption. Money does not depend 
for its value on the value of the monetary material, but on the 
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values that are behind it; on the vaiues of the commodities with 
which it is redeemed. 

Mr. E. G. Spaulding, a banker of Buffalo, N. Y., who was a 
member of Congress and chairman of the subcommittee of Ways 
and Means, in 1861-62, stated the subject of redeeming money 
very plainly and truly as follows: 

Every time a hundred-dollar bill passes from one person to another it isa 
practical redemption of it by the person who takes it. Every time a mer- 
chant at Chicago pays toa farmer $600 in national currency fora car load of 
wheat, the farmer by the operation redeems such national currency not in 
greenbacks, nor in gold, but in a commodity better than cither, namely, 
wheat, a staple article, useful toall. So every merchant in New York that 
sells a bale of cotton goods and receives his pay for it in currency redeems 
such currency, not in the way that banks redeem it, but in cotton goods, 
which is far better, because it performs the true functions of money by facil- 
itating the legitimate sale of commodities. So every time that a merchant or 
manufacturer pays his internal-revenue tax to the United States collector in 
national currency, the Government redeems such currency by receiving and 
discharging such tax. So every mechanic or laborer that receives national 
currency for his services redeems such currency by the labor performed. So 
it will be seen that just so long asthe national currency is practically re- 
deemed every day in its pas from hand to hand in the payment of com- 
modities and services, and in the ramified + ees of trade and business, 
both with the Government and the people whose operations it greatly facili- 
tates, there is not the slightest necessity for resorting to the expensive and 
risky operation of assorting and sending it home for redemption.—Spauld- 
ing’s History, appendix, page 10. 


Dr. Franklin, discussing the money question before a commit- 
tee of the English House of Commons, said: 


The English bank bills being payable in cash upon sight by the drawer is 
indeed a circumstance that can not attend the colony bills, for the reason 
just above mentioned, their builion being drawn from them by the British 
trade; but the legal tender being substituted in its place is rather a greater 
advantage to the possessor, since he need not be at the trouble of going toa 
particular bank or banker to demand the money. 

On the question of issuing a legal-tender paper, Senator JonN - 
SHERMAN, in his speech of February 13, 1852, said: 

The power to fix the standard of money, to regulate the medium of ex- 
changes, must necessarily go with, and be incident to, the power to regulate 
commerce, to borrow money, to coin money, to maintain armies and navies. 
All these high powers are expressly prohibited to the States, and also the 
incidental power to emit bills of credit, and to make anything but gold and 
silver a legal tender. 

But Congress is expressly invested with all these high powers, and, to 
remove all doubt, is expressly authorized to use all necessary and prope 







means to carry these powers into effect. Congress is not prohibited from 
emitting bills of credit or from making a standard of value. nor are these 
powers expressly conferred. Congress has repeatedly issued bills of credit; 
it has fixed gold and silver as the standard of value, and made them a legal 
tender. Certainly gold and silver coin is the best standard of value, for it 


has inherent value in all commercial countries; but if, in the course of events, 
gold and silver can not be had in quantities sufficient to form a medium of 
exchange for the increased wants of the country, then Congress may estab- 
lish another medium cf exchange—another standard of value. Thi 
twice done by establishing a Bank of the United States. I much prefe 
credit of the United States, based as it is upon all the productions and prop- 
erty of the United States, to the issues of any corporation, however weil 
guarded and managed. 
Further along in the same speech Mr. SHERMAN said: 


If you strike out this legal-tender clause you do it with the knowledge that 
; 








these notes will fall dead upon the money market of the world; that they 
will be refused by the banks; that they will be a disgraced currency that 
will not pass from hand to hand; that they will have no legal sanction; that 

f 


any man may decline to receive them, and thus discredit the obligations o 
the Government. I ask again if that is just to the men to whom you have 
contracted to pay debts? When you issue demand notes and announce your 
yurpose not to pay any more gold and silver coin, you tender to those who 
tows furnished provisions and services this paper money. What can they 
do? They can not pay their debts with it, they can -not support their fam- 
lies with it, without a depreciation. The whole, then, depends upon the 
promise of the Government to pay at sometime not fixed on the face of the 
note, and you bring about an era of irredeemable, depreciated paper money. 

In his speech of January 8, 1863, Senator SHERMAN discussed 
this subject again and said: 

There can be no doubt about the power of Congress on this subject; and,in 
order to fortify my opinion and show that the whole question has been ex- 
amined by much wiser men, I will read an extract from the report of Mr. 
Dallas, in December, 1815. I read this short extract to show that never was 
the exclusive power of Congress over the currency denied even by those geu- 
tlemen who were in favor of gold and silver as the standard of all values, 
Mr. Dallas, in his famous report made in December, 1815, says: 

“By the Constitution of the United States Congress is expressly vested 
with the power to coin money, to regulate the value of domestic and foreign 
coins in circulation, and (as a necessary implication from positive provisions) 
to emit bills of credit, while it is declared by the same instrument that ‘no 
State shall coin money or emit bills of credit." * * * The constitutional 
authority to emit bills of credit has also been exercised in a qualified and 
limited manner. During the existence of the Bank of the United States the 
bills or notes of the corporation were declared by law to be receivable in all 
payments to the United States, and the Treasury notes, which have been 
since issued for the services of the late war, have been endowed with the 
same quality. * * * 

“The constitutional and le foundation of the monetary system of the 
United States is thus distinctly seen; and the power of the Federal Govern 
ment to institute and regulate it, whether the circulating medium consist 
eoin or of bills of credit, must, in its general policy, as well as in the terms of 
its investment, be deemed an exclusive power. [tis true that a system de- 
pee upon the agency of the precious metals will be affected by the va- 
rious c mces which diminish their quantity or deteriorate their qual- 
ity. The coin of a State sometimes vanishes under the influence of political 
alarms, sometimes in consequence of the explosion of mercantile specula- 
tions, and sometimes by the drain of an unfavorable course of trade. But 
whenever the emergency occurs that demands a change of system, it seems 
necessarily to follow that the aunthcrity which was alone competent to estab- 
lish a national coin is alo:.e competent to create a national substitute.’ 

These extracts from a document of great ability state the whole question 
in a few words. Congress has the power to regulate commerce; Congress 
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has the power to borrow money, which involves the power to emit bills of 
credit; Congress has the power to regulate the value of coin. These powers 
are exclusive. When, by the force of circumstances beyond our control, the 
national coin disappears, either because of war, or of other circumstances, 
Congress alone must furnish the substitute. No State has the power to inter- 
fere with this exclusive power in Congress to regulate the national currency, 
or, in other words, to provide a substitute for the national coin. 

Mr. Speaker, from all that has been said it appears that a money, 


either metal or paper, that is receivable in the revenues of the 
issuing government is good money, and, then, if in addition to 
that receivability it is endowed with the quality of general legal 
tender, it becomes redeemable with all the commodities or values 
that are for sale in the country. Such a money rests not on gold 
alone, but on all values, and all men are eager to redeem and 
art such money to the utmost extent of the values they have 
for sale. 

But, sir, an important point like this can not be too closely ex- 
amined or too strongly supported. I therefore call attention to 
the following discussion of the matter from an English stand- 
point. The Daily Star, of Montreal, December 6, 1893, discussing 
my paper in the Arena, of Boston, on the ‘“‘ Bank of Venice,” said: 


But let us suppose that the whole people of the United States, for instance, 
would mutually agree to accept such asystem, would that solve the problem? 
This is what Congressman Davis proposes. He says: 

“As Americans we may learn a lesson from the Bank of Venice and improve 
upon the system. We may admit the deposit of gold and silver in the Treas- 
ury as Venice did, and instead of placing it to the credit of the depositor we 
can issue him a legal-tender Government note. That note should read, ‘ Re- 
ceivable in the revenues of the Government, and lawful monewin all pay- 
ments.’ The deposits and the issuing of' the notes in the proper denomina- 
tions and amounts should end the transaction. ‘There need be no money 
held in the vaults of the Government for redemption pu as.”” 

Let us suppose the United States is satisfied with this. Then what about 
the rest of us? What woulda London merchant say if asked to sell goods 
for a United States note, redeemable nowhere in particular, unless he 
wante‘ to pay some United States customs charges? His paces would go 
up like a balloon. How could such money compete with gold that would do 
all it could and immeasurably more? It would be the old mistake of imagin- 
ing that when trade is world-wide the machinery of trade can be safely tam- 
pered with by one nation. Even the powerful and rich Venetian Govern- 
ment, we are told by Mr. Davis, used coin “in foreign countries and among 
barbarous peoples, where paper credits could not be used.” 


If the editor of the Star had read his own British writers on this 
subject he would not have asked the above questions. Men and 
nations do not make payments in foreign countries with money, but 
with commodities—with wheat, cotton, pork, bullion, etc.—never 
with money. Venice used bullion when trading with barbarians, 
and, having a domestic money not subject to exportation, the repub- 
lic was able to devote all its bullion to the foreign trade without de- 
ranging its domestic finances. My critic will observe that London 
merchants do not sell goods payable in foreign money, but in ex- 
change convertible into English money. ith a domestic non- 
exportable currency in the United States, all of our bullion could 
be used abroad without deranging our home finances. This doc- 
trine is not new, and it seems strange that a great British editor 
should still remain in the kindergarten class on so important a 
subject. 

Sir Archibald Alison, in his History of Europe, Volume VI., 
Chapter XXXV., new series London edition, 1860, discusses this 
subject veryfully. He argues that the great objects of a currency 
are to be “‘ adequate and retainable.” It must not be exportable. 
Nor should it be established on a basis ‘‘ which is either too narrow 
or liable to fluctuation.” Mr, Alison says: 

A system of currency mainly dependent on the retention of gold leads to 
alternations of prenety and suffering as inevitably as night succeeds day 
and day night, and that oo irrespective of drains of gold from ex- 
traneous causes, such as war loans, extensive importations of grain owing to 
bad harvests, or the like, which necessarily, and still more immediately, lead 
to a ruinous contraction of the currency, and consequent stoppage of credit 
and general ae. * * 

‘In the first place, if the gold can only be retained, when exchanges become 
adverse, by strengthening industry, starving the country, and so lowering 
the prices of the produce of every species of industry, the remedy is worse 
than the disease. Gold is a ver ‘go0k thing and necessary for foreign ex- 
changes, but it is not worth pearchent by the ruin of the country. In every 
one of the great monetary crises which have occurred every five or six years 
during the last thirty, from a hundred to a hundred and fifty millions ster- 
ling have been destroyed. Is the retention of gold worth purchasing at such 
aprice? What is the use of it, if it can only be retained by making the capi- 
talists rich and all other classes poor? 

In order to establish a safe and satisfactory domestic currency, 
Mr. Alison says: 

The currency should be issued by Government and Government only, and 
the nation responsible for its value as it is for the 3 per cents. Nothing 
would be easier than to establish such a currency, and confine it within the 
requisite limits. * * * 

It belongs to practical men to devise the details of such a system; but if 
hon» tly set about by men of capacity nothing will be more easy of accom- 
plishment. And it may be safely affirmed that if the uisite change is not 
made the nation will continue to be visited every four or five years a eeenete 
of calamity which will destroy all the fruits of former prosperity, like the 
unfortunate culprits who, under the former inhuman system of military law, 
when sentenced to one thousand or fifteen hundred es, were brought out 
at successive times to receive their punishment by installments as secon as 
their wounds had beer. healed in the hospital. 

The sad experiences of England for several hundred years, with 
her full bullion value exportable silver coins, should have taught 
our critic a lesson. Finally that conservative Government, in 
1816, determined to coin 6 pence from an ounce of silver instead 
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of 62. After that the British silver coins were nonexportable; 
they then stayed at home and served the people. At the present 
time the bullion value of the English silver coins is about half 
their coin value, with no evil results. I wonder that my critic 
has not considered these facts. 

Sup a British subject should buy wheat in America and 
offer English silver money in ema What would be done in 
the premises? Simply this: The payment would not be made with 
English money at all, but with bullion, or some form of valuable 
commodities, or with exchange convertible into American money. 
When my critic graduates from the kindergarten class and rea 
the horn books on finance, he will learn that there is no inter- 
national money. Money is and should be a domestic device only. 
It should be nonexportable. It should not be based on an ex- 
portable commodity, but on the quality of legal tender. Then, 
and not until then, it may become adequate and retainable, which, 
Mr. Alison claims, are ‘‘ the greatest objects of a currency.” 

Mr. Alison discusses the fluctuations of gold as a basis for 
money in Volume I, page 132, as follows: 

He [Mr. Horner] saw clearly that oscillations in the value of money, and 
consequently in the price of every article of commerce, were among the most 

ievous evils which can afflict society, and rendered property and undertak- 
ings of every kind to the last degree insecure; and he thought that he would 
guard effectually against them by fixing the entire currency on a gold basis 
forgetting what he himself at the same time saw, that gold itself isan article of 
commerce, and, like every other such article, is subject to perpetual variations 
of price; and that, from its being so portable and valuable, and everywhere in 
request, it is subject to more sudden and violent changes of value than any 
other article in existence. 

That is British history and British sentiment; and yet we find 
a British subject in Canada contending for the oscillating, export- 
able, and unsafe gold basis for money, under the infantile im- 
pression that money is or should oeinternational. The bank funds 
of Venice were a nonexportable domestic money, setting free all 
bullion for the foreign trade; yet, to a greater extent than usual, 
those book credits performed also the functions of an international 
money for large payments among the commercial and more civi- 
lized tribes and nations bordering upon the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Speaker, the discussion of the money question seems to per- 
vade the very air in all partsof the country. I have letters asking 
the status of the first $60,000,000 of United States Treasury notes 
issued during the war. In reply I will state that the first fifty 
millions were authorized by the act of July 17, 1861, and an- 
other ten millions were authorized by the act of February 12, 1862. 
These two issues made up the sixty millions of notes in question. 
They did not bear interest. They were not at first legal tender. 
They were 1 y redeemable in coin ‘‘on demand,” which caused 
them to be called ‘‘demand notes.” Butas the coin of thecountry 
disappeared during the first six months of the war they could not 
be redeemed in coin when demanded, so they began to depreciate. 
In this emergency the Secretary of the Treasury ordered them to 
be received for duties on imports. As soon as they were thus re- 
ceived they rose to par with coin. In addition to being receivable 
in the revenues of the Government, the act of March 17, 1862, 
made the demand notes legal tender to the same extent as the 
greenback. 

To recapitulate: The demand notes, amounting to $60,000,000, 
were not actually redeemed in coin during the war because the 
coin was not on hand, but they were receivable by the Government 
the same as coin, and were legal tender to everybody except bond- 
holders. These qualities of legal tender and receivability kept 
them as good as gold at all times, while the greenbacks which 
were not receivable by the Government depreciated badly. 

It will be noted that the greenback and the demand note were 
equally redeemable on demand. The greenbacks bear no future 
date of redemption, hence they are due on demand in accordance 
with a recognized principle of law, that a note demanding pay- 
ment with no date of maturity is due on demand. Suchin prac- 
tice and in law isa demand note. Hence the greenbacks were 
due and redeemable in coin the moment of issue the same as the 
demand notes, but through lack of coin, in point of fact, neither 
was so redeemed during the war. 

So, in the matter of coin redemption, the demand notes and the 
greenbacks were on the same legal footing. In the matter of 
legal tender to individuals they were on the same footing after 
March 17, 1862. The demand notes were, however, receivable in 
the revenues of the Government and the greenbacks were not. 
That was the only legal difference. This gave rise to the differ- 
ence in values of the two classes of notes during the war and up 
to October, 1878, when the Government began to receive the 
greenback in the revenues. 

The late Judge Martin, in his work on the Money of Nations, 
cites numerous examples of the efficacy of receivability on the 
part of the Government in the maintenance of money at par. At 
page 168 he says: 

Any paper money issued by the United States, and made feceivable for all 
debts due the Government will always be preferred to coin. 


Every step of United States aistory under the Constitution proves this: 
“1. The notes of the first bank of the United States, from 1791 until 1811, 
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were made by She law creating the bank full legal tender for all debts due 
States, whether the bank paid coin or not. These notes were 
always preferred to coin. 

“2. The Treasury notes issued, with and without interest, in 1812, 1813, 1814, 
and 1815 were full legal tender for all debts due the Government, and Galla- 
tin and Campbell, Secretaries of the on say were equal to coin, though 
the banks them as they do legal-tender notes now. (1880. 

“3. The notes of the Bank of the United States from 1816 until 1836 were 
made by the law creating the banks full legal tender for all debts due the 
United States. They were for twenty years, at home and abroad, better 
than and preferred to coin. From 1837 until 1848 the rs of the 
United States, to the amount of nou oo 000, with and without interest, 
were not only par with bub poses opm, Soe the reason that the law 
made them receivable for ail debts due the United States. 

“4. In 1857 Con, authorized the issue of ay yd ssenaury notes, which 
the law made full legal tender for all debts duetheGovernment. They were 
equal with and preferred to coin. 

*5. In 1861 and 1862, before the issue of legal-tender notes, Cengress issued 
$60,000,000 demand notes. They were payable in coin, but at first they were 
not made legal tender for debts due the Government. They went to a dis- 
count, thoug yable in coin. But when, by the order of Secretary Chase, 
they were 6 receivable for duties on im they were at once not only 
Fey with coin, but preferred thereto. 1862 they were made full legal 

nader. 


On page 164 Judge Martin states that $69,000 of the demand 
notes were still in circulation in 1880. The rest has been redeemed 
and retired. 

Mr. Speaker, much is said about the necessity of having a flexi- 
ble currency. A currency that will be plentiest at those times 
when most needed to move the farmers’ crops to market, and 
which then may be retired when not so much needed. It is 
argued that, in order to insure flexibility, the power to control 
the money should be surrendered to the banks, with the infantile 
‘“‘confidence” that they (the banks) will control the volume of 
the money in the interest of the people. Sir, our sad experiences 
and observations as to bank management of the currency has 
proven the dangers of such a policy. When moneyis most needed 
it has been the practice of the banks to make money scarce, that 
they may put up the interest and reap a larger profit. When 
money is less needed they will ask less for its use, and it can be 
had cheaper. This is the logic of the matter, and the facts prove 
it to have been the practice. The banks are not doing business 
for charity’s sake and they never do, but for profit, and if per- 
mitted to control the currency they will make it flexible in their 
own interests and against the interests of the people. This, sir, 
has been the uniform history of the past, and in the very nature 
of things it can not be otherwise. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not need or want a flexible currency, but, 
on the other hand, we need a steady, unfluctuating currency. 
There is no period of the year when money is not needed. The 
wheat crop is ready for market in the South in May and June, in 
the Middle States in July and August, farther north in September 
and later. And, sir, wheat will keep in the bin of the farmer and 
may be marketed and sold and the flour handled the entire year. 
The same general principle holds good with corn and all the cere- 
als, and with wool and cotton. As to pus and beef, with cold 
storage and frozen shipment the marketing season lasts all the 
year. The marketing of fruits and oat les begins with the 
early berries and other early fruits in the spring and ends with 

tatoes, winter apples, oranges, and lemons the following spring. 

e sale of horses and other live stock on foot is confined to no 
particular season. Nor are the products of the shops, factories, 
and mills thrown on the market in bulk, to be sold at any special 
time of the year. 

Mr. Speaker, when we come to examine this subject in all its 
parts we find there is no particular season of the year when all 
the products of land and labor must be thrown upon the markets 
to be sold, but, sir, on the other hand, when we consider our vari- 
ous climates and products, and our diversified industries, it will 
be seen that salable commodities dovetail into each other as to 
times and seasons most beautifully and perfectly, and that there 
is never a month of the entire year when there is not a steady 
stream of commodities flowing into the markets. Hence, then, 
we do not want a flexible or fluctuating money. Such a money 
as we need has never been furnished by the , and, in the 
very nature of things, can never be. But, on the other hand, it 
can be furnished by the Government, and the Government only. 

This is the uniform testimony of all history and experience in 
this country. Give us a uniform, steady, and unfluctuating cur- 
rency, issued by the Government, receivable in the Government 
revenues, legal tender in all payments, and in sufficient volume to 
maintain a normal sea level of average prices, and the people will 
have firm — to stand upon. A commercial system thus 
founded will have stability, safety, and firmness, It will be built 
upon a rock which will not be shaken by the shifting sands of 
other systems founded on ‘“‘ flexibility ” in the hands of banking in- 
stitutions. A flexible or elastic currency in the hands of the banks 
raeans unlimited power over the people and their dearest interests. 
A steady, unfluctuating currency in the hands of the Government 
means ny for the people and the country. It is the sim- 
plest possible system of finance, older and better tried than all 
others, and always successful and satisfactory when fairly tried. 


Mr. Speaker, the President and most of the journals of the 
East insist on a paper remedy for our distresses in the form of 
interest-bearing ade Sir, there is a better way. Since gold, 
by its scarcity and cowardly absence, fails to meet the necessities 
of the occasion, and, since we must appeal to paper, why not 
choose the best form of paper? And since the best paper is the 
least costly for the people, there are two great reasons for adopt- 
ing it. It seems, by the ission of all, that a legal-tender cur- 
rency in this country at the present time is about as good as 3 
per cent bonds, and they are both at the present time on a par 
with gold coin. This being so, the gold reserve can be as easily 
and readily replenished with a legal-tender noninterest-bearing 
Treasury note as with a 3 per cent bond. In other words, endow 
your noninterest-bearin asury note with all the legal-tender 
qualities attached to gold coin and we can buy gold coin with it 
as readily as with a3 per cent bond. This will save the interest 
on the bonds, and the currency will enter into circulation as 
money and give prosperity to the country. 

As to the redemption of the Treasury notes, of course that must 
be provided for. All money must be redeemed with value. Gold 
pene ey is neither safe, satisfactory, nor necessary. We must 
provide a better, broader, and safer redemption than that. In 
the first place, as already stated, the currency must be receivable 
in the public revenues. That is primary redemption by the Gov- 
ernment. In the second place, tae currency being legal tender in 
all vepeeene, it will be Sans redeemed by the people with ail 
the values in the country that are for sale. And a currency so 
redeemed, resting on all the revenues of the National and State 
Governments and on all commercial values, need not be other- 
wise redeemable. Hence there would be no necessity for main- 
taining a gold reserve. Any gold needed for special purposes 
could be readily purchased with the Government currency. No 
interest-bearing bonds would be needed and the financial prostra- 
tion of the country would be changed to financial and industrial 
prosperity. +h : | 

Mr. Speaker, I am not mentioning any new or untried experi- 
ment. I appeal to the facts of history as they have transpired in 
commercial nations. It is a well-known uniform fact that the 
lawful currency of a given country is more valuable than the bonds 
of that same country, until sufficient interest or usury has been 
attached to the bonds to bring them up to par with the currency. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask attention to some illustrations of the posi- 
tion I have here taken. The case of the Bank of Venice is the 
oldest well-authenticated case in point. And I ask special atten- 
tion to three principal features of the Venetian finances. 

Besides the bank funds for large payments by transfers on the 
books, and besides the cash office for smaller special purposes, 
there was an interest-bearing debt. This debt arose from the 
policy of limiting the bank deposits to the needs of business and 
not expanding the bank funds recklessly to the full amount of the 

nditures of the Republic. And gentlemen may be surprised 
to learn that, while the noninterest-bearing bank funds were at 
all times above par as compared with coin, the interest-bearing 
bonds were never at par. 

Mr. Sidney Dean, in his History of Banking and Banks, states 
a well-known fact, as follows: 

Near the close of the ae century, while the bank credits were at a 
premium and in demand, the bonds of the Venetian Government were quoted 
at 60 per cent of their nominal value. It is clear from this that the bank 
credits had something behind them more substantial than popular confidence 
in the Government of the Republic itself. (Page 15.) 

The question at once arises in full force and prominence, What 
was that ‘‘something” behind the circulating bank credits ‘‘ more 
substantial” than was behind the Government bonds? Both the 
bonds and the bank credits had the ‘“ popular confidence in the 
Government of the Republic” behind them. The bonds also had 
the promise of coin redemption and the profits of interest to sus- 
tain them. The bank credits had neither the promise of coin re- 
demption nor, at that date, the profits of interest to rest on, but 
**something more substantial.” What was that ‘‘ something”? 
There can be but oneanswer. That ‘‘something more substantial 
than confidencein the Government of the Republic,” more substan- 
tial than coin redemption and the profits of interest, was the de- 
mand for payments—for use as money—arising from the quality 
of legal tender in the usual transactions of business. 

To show that this apparently strange fact is nothing unusual, 
it may be remarked that during the Napoleonic wars the nonin- 
terest-bearing, legal-tender English currency was twice as valuable 
as the 3 percent gold-bearing bonds of England. In proof of 
this I ask attention to the following statement of Mr. Alison in 
his History of Europe (Volume VIII, page 68, note). 

Mr. Alison says: 

The public creditors were frequently, in the 3 per cents, inscribed for much 
more 100 pounds in consideration of 6) pounds advanced. In particular 
in 1807 they received no less than 140 pounds of stock for each 6) pounds paid 

That is to say, the British 3 per cent bonds were worth only 10 
to 60 per cent of their face value, while at the same time British 
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legal-tender currency was circulating in the channels of business 
at par with gold. On this latter pot Mr. Alison (Volume IV, 
pages 224, 225) says: 

Notwithstanding all that the spirit of party may have alleged, there does 
not appear ever to have been any trace of the latter effect (the depreciation 
of paper) in this country, or that at any period a higher price was exacted 
for articles when paid in bank notes than in gold. 

These facts clearly prove that the demand for payments, aris- 
ing from the quality of legal tender, is far more powerful in 
sustaining the value of Government paper than is the expensive 
adjunct of interest or usury. The same thing is plainly proven 
by the fact that during our late war the gold-bearing American 
bonds were frequently 20 to 50 per cent below par as compared 
with coin, while that portion of our currency which was receiva- 
ble in the Government revenues was uniformly at par with coin. 

Mr. Speaker, a savage can readily perceive that the earth will 
support heavy burdens, and that a burden may be lifted by a man 
or drawn by a horse; but he may doubt that the yielding water of 
the sea can bear a ship with a cargo of 1,000 tons, and that said 
ship can be driven to all parts of the globe by the fickle and unre- 
liable winds of heaven. And when we tell him that a few ounces 
or pounds of superheated vapor of water will drive a ship of iron 
through the billows of the ocean at the rate of hundreds of miles 
per day, we excite his derision. Then if we say to him that the 
unseen and imponderable thing known as electricity can act more 

werfully and more speedily than steam, he will lose patienc ¢ 

we go still further and try to explain to him that the entity 
known as the mind and will of man is still more powerful, subtle, 
and active than either water, steam, or electricity, and that this 
godlike attribute can harness to its service all the potent elements 
of nature, he will no longer listen to us. 

Now, it is this last and greatest power, knownas the will of 
man, enacted into law by a sovereign government, which is the 
true basis for money. Of course the untutored mind can not com- 
prehend this; and yet this is the broad, sound, and stable basis for 
money which has always succeeded and never failed when fairly 
tried. It is this broad and safe basis for money that the gold vul- 
tures desire to discredit and abolish. They desire to bind the 
Prometheus of our civilization to the rock of savagery. and to 
give us, instead, the open box of Pandora. To do this they cor- 
rupt the corruptible; they flatter and cajole the ambitious; and, 
through a truckling and subsidized , they mislead the unsus- 
pecting. All this has been done and is being done to degrade sil- 
ver and to destroy the soverei of the Government over money. 

Mr. Speaker, in an editorial of the Times, of this city, dated De- 
cember 22, 1894, I find the following: 

There is plenty of money in the country if a way could be found to make it cir- 
eulate. At present most of it lies locked up in and other places of de- 
posit, there to remain until a revival of trade puts it im circulation. Start 
up our mills and factories on full time, give working a remunerative 
employment, create a demand for our products,and there will be no scarcity 
= Our monetary system remodeling, but not on the Carlisle 


Mr. Speaker, if we will cast aside all prejudices and preconceived 
opinions on the subject and look at the naked facts in the case the 
money question is not difficult. First, the money hoarded in the 
banks does not belong to the banks, but to individuals. . 
it fails to~irculate because of general fallirg prices. Noman will 
invest his money on a declining market if he can help it. So the 


money lies in the banks waiting for prices to touch bottom. Third, | 
dm 2 ten by means of whi 


now if some one will put in oper: which 
prices will cease falling and commence to hoarded 
money will at once leave the banks and enter into active circula- 
ti 


on. 

It is a fact plain to every thinker and student of ras ae 
money will not circulate in a time of prices. the 
other hand it can not be prevented from circulating during a time 
of rising prices. This statement is as true and -evident as is 
the fact that water does not naturally run up hill, but uniforml 
runs freely down hill. Then when it is desired that money shoul 
circulate all we have to do is to create the conditions w uni- 
formly insure its circulation. 

To make the subject very plain, I will state it in the form of an 
arithmetical example in long division, thus: 
Divisor. Dividend. 

Commodities. | Volume of money. | 


Quotient. 
Average prices. 
The divisor in this example is the gee and the commodities 


jig | have for sale. The dividend is volume of money afloat 
to do business with. The quotient is the general a of 
prices. Now, it is a fact, that the le and commodities of this 
country, and the people and commodities of the money-using 
world, are increasing; that is to say, the divisor in our example is 
continually increasing. This being so, then the dividend, or 
volume of money, must equally increase, or, as is plain, the quo- 
tient must decrease; that is, the general a of prices must 
continually decline. And, as already seen, as as prices de- 
cline the money in existence will not circulate. It wil sienaie. 
locked up in the banks waiting for prices to touch bottom. The 


hoards will never circulate; the enforced idleness of labor will 
continue. Enforced idleness of labor means public distress, which 
must grow worse continually until, in the delirium of starvation, 
the suffering people may commit unlawful acts. Then to keepthe 
peace the hungry ps are usually suppressed by force; in other 
words, if we do not adopt the just and civilized plan of ane 
the volume of money as the people increase, then may be for 

upon us the unjust and savage plan of reducing the divisor, be- 
cause we refuse to increase the dividend as the divisor grows. 

Our true remedy in the matter is obvious. We can double the 
money of ultimate payments by using both gold and silver on equal 
terms, instead of gold oT: And then the metals may be supple- 
mented with legal-tender Treasury notes, receivable im the revenues 
of the Government, but not otherwise redeemable. Such amoneyis 
uniformly as good as the issuing Government, and im our case 
is goodenough. There is not acase on record in this country or in 
England where a full | -tender Government currency, receiv- 
able in the revenues of the issuing Government, has fallen below 

ar with gold coin; but on the other hand such notes have usually 
toes preferred to coin. 

It may be replied to what I have here said that the money of the 
United States been increasing and still is increasing as the peo- 
ple and their commodities increase; that the monthly Treasury 
reports show that the money per capita is as great or greater now 
than ever before. 

In reply to that position I desire to say, with all due deference 
to the ’ rs, that the monthly reports do not state all 
the facts. They do not show all the exports of gold coin, nor the 
waste, loss, and destruction of coins and notes. The late Senator 
Plumb, a very high authority on this subject, stated the matter 
in 1888 as follows: 


Itisestimated that there arein circulation, ineluding that which islocked up 
in the Treasury and held in the bank as a reserve fund, about $1,600,000,000, of 
all kinds of curre of the United States, gold and silver, the overplus of 
gold and silver certificates, greenback notes. and national bank notes, all told, 
and there are more than $60,000,000,000 of property which must finally be meas- 
ured by this volumeof currency. [t has been contracted during the last year 
soope then 5 per cent in addition to all that has oecurred by reason of abrasion 
and loss. No man can tellthe volume of greenbacksoutstanding. Nominally 
ae i a fraction, but that volume has been subject to all the 

1 nts which have occurred during the past twenty-five 7. we 
money has been consumed, worn out, lost, and it is doubtful if the amount 
really over $300,090,008 to-day. 

In June, 1890, Senator Plumb continued the discussion of this 
subject, as follows: 

Let us see, therefore, how much money is available for actual use amon, 
thepeople. rom the total of $1 ,560,000,000 arrived atas above, must be deduct 
an average of $260,000,000 which the Treasury keeps on h: and about which 
something has heretof: e de’ and that leaves 
as the maximum which can by any possibility $1,300,00000,0. Th 
ee ee ean: the aeetenk error in estimate of gold 
in country, which would reduce the money outside the Treasury to t0,- 
000,000. From this is to be subtracted the 000 as @ reserve, as 

leaving a balance of $50,000,000 which isavailablefor delivery or use 
in the transaction of the business of all the people, or a trifle over $8 per cap- 
ita. But the force of my argument is not materially wenkened 
the gold coin to be as the 
leave in actual circulation ount all 
doubt must be resolved in favor of the Treasury and against the people, both 
the doubt as to the amount of lost and destro notes and that as to the gold 


were deciding this case upon what I consider the best evidence, I would 
be bound Seeee ines believed the money in actual circulation did not much, 
if at all, $500,000,000. Upon this narrow foundation has been built the 
enormous structure of credit of which I have spoken. It isthe greatest of 
the kind that was ever built, because it was built by the best people that 
ever built an . Over twenty thousand 

widely business of 65,000,000 
served by a volume of currency which m 
cier as tely and dangerously small. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is plain te every candid person that the 
monthly Treasury reports are false and mi ing; that there is 
no such increase of available money as is demanded by the in- 
creasing numbers and needs of our people. It is only on this 
ground that we can explain why we witness hoarded money, de- 
clining a. enforced idleness of labor, and general distress 

e. 


among the peopl 
Now let us look at some historical examples. At the close of the 


hard times and popular discontent caused the repeal of the con- 
traction law in 1868. This at once “ restored confidence.” The 
bounded 
people the good times, founded oz con- 

only, was fitful and could not last. 

Then came the law of 1869, making the currency bonds payable 
in coin, and the laws of 1873-74, demonetizing silver. This caused 
hard times, as is plainly shown in the New York clearings. In 
1875 was enacted another contracticn law, preparatory for specie 
payments. This intensified the public distresses. Anarchy seemed 
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imminent. Pittsburg was portly Renened, cd eee wemenenes 
out in places to shoot starving people. The New York clearings 
indicated the situation, and were smaller in 1876 than = 
ar since — oy, — ne — a about a 
millions in ten years, e New York clearings were seven 
billions less in 1876 than 1866. 

To relieve the situation Congress passed two remedial measures 
in 1878. One (May 31, 1878,) forbade the further retirement of 
greenbacks; the other authorized the coinage of over $2,000,000 
per month of silver, to be added to the circulation. These laws 
assured the holders of money that prices had touched bottom, 
and at once, as if by magic, the hoarded millions of money in 
the banks was at once checked out amd put into circulation. The 
New York clearings immediately registered the good times. 
They bounded from twenty-two and a half billions in 1878 to 
forty-eight and a half billions in 1881. 

But these times were not pleasing to the banks. Im 1882 
there was $360,000,000 of bank currency. By 1888 it had 
fall ae ie 1 ; The Ne Y uses a 

alling pricesand hardtimes. The New York cleari promptly 
neted the fact, and to this day the banks have not loosened their 
grip on the currency of the country. Since 1880 our population 
has increased nearly 20,000,000; yet the New York clearing house 
records about $15,000,000,000 less business per annum im the 
nineties than im 1881. 

If asked how we may dissipate the hoarded money from the 
banks and set it to circulate the answer is plain and certain: 

1. Let silver be remonetized and placed on an equal footing with 


gold. 

2. Let there be issued fifty millions of greenbacks to the 

— destroyed notes, in accordance with the intent of the law 
y, 1878. 

3. Let there be issued one hundred and fifty millions of green- 
= to replace the bank currency which has been retired since 

$82. 

4. Let all newly issued notes be legal tender and receivable in 
Government revenues, but not otherwise redeemable, and let all 
new notes be covered into the Treasury and paid out in the lawful 
disbursements of the government. 

These issues of money can in no just sense be considered an “‘in- 
flation ” of the currency. would only be restoring the lost, 
wasted, and retired currency which the banks and the Govern- 
ment considered as necessary for a population several millions less 
than we now have. 

Mr. Speaker, the policy here indicated would startevery wheel, 
furnace, pick, spindle, hammer, and plow of the industries. It 
would employ every man, woman, and child able to work in all 
this broad land at good wages. There would be no longer any 
necessity to increase the standing Army for the purpose of re- 
ducing the population, as intimated by the General of the 
Army. No, sir; but, on the er hand, we would have good 
times, as so truly described by Col. R. G. Ingersoll prior to the 
contraction of the currency. The colonel said: 


On every hand fortunes were nee ee, a wave of wealth swept over the 
United States, huts became houses, houses became , tatters became 


garments, and became robes; walls were covered with pictures, 
with carpets, for the first time im the history of the world, the poor 
tasted of the luxuries of wealth. We began to wonder how our fathers en- 


dured life. Every kind of business was pushed to the very sky line. 


Mr. Speaker, in order to bring out of its hiding the money that 
“lies locked up in the banks,” it is not necessary to start any 
scheme of unlimited currency inflation, but merely to restore the 
ancient coin of the world as it has existed from the days of Abra- 
ham, and, in this country, until 1873; ‘to reissue the lost and de- 
stroyed currency since 1878, in the form of new greenbacks, and 
then to gradually increase the money as the people increase. How 
easy and simple this would be if the money changers who have us 
by the throat would only permit it! Asa matter of hope in this 
line I am glad to note, recently, some $e pce | of sound policy, 
even among the banks. Once in a whilesome of the bankers open 
their eyes, and begin to see that even the banks could do more and 
better business by dealing with a eens people than they are 
now doing by skinning the dead. Let us then work and patiently 
hope that deliverance may yet come to the working people of 
America and of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I am utterly opposed to the currency bill now be- 
fore the House. I am op to any and every bill which enables 
the banks to usurp the rights and powers of General Govern- 
ment in the matter of supplying a sound and stable currency for 
the use of the people. ough such a measure there can be no 
permanent relief or prosperity for the coun‘ry. 

But, sir, a measure in accordance with the platforms of Jeffer- 
son, Jackson, and Benton, so often approved *. a = vote of 
the —— at the Presidential elections from 1830 to 1860, givi 
us the standard coins of gold and silver, supplemented - 
tender Treasury notes, will afford instant relief, wi 
permanent prosperity. Sir, in the light of all monetary history 


and in accordance with the principles of equal justice, there is no 
other certain and safe policy for the relief of the country’s dis- 
tresses. 

Already our civilization shows symptoms of distress and de- 
cadence. Through shrinking money and falling prices, industry 
is stagnant, bankruptcies are increasing, debts and taxes are be- 
coming more burdensome; familiesare losing their homes through 
foreclosures and forced sales; able-bodied men by millions are 
tramping and begging for ; women and children are famish- 
ing for want of food, raiment, and shelter; mothers and little 
ones infest the streets, or retreat into loathsome dens and slums, 
no longer able to live otherwise; churches and schools are lan- 
guishing for lack of money, the revenues of colleges and great 
universities feel the stringency of the times, and teachers and pro- 
fessors are dismissed because of insufficient funds to meet expenses. 
I wonder that gentlemen have not observed these threatening 
symptoms of social decadence. 

Rome experienced the same distresses through the failure of 
the gold and silver mines of Greece and Spain. Roman seciety 
was disintegrated, and the tion of Europe fell off one-half. 
The history of those times is very painfulto read. TheChristian 
civilization of the present day is entering the penumbra of the 
same eclipse which darkened, distressed, and decimated Europe 
for a thousand years. Relief came through the discovery of the 
American mines, expanding moneyand rising prices for labor and 
its a An expansive money is the chief remedy in 
such cases. With the broad and e basis of legal tender, we 
may at once have increasing money and rising prices. This will 
give quick and lasting relief. Thecries of distress will cease; the 

ion of society will begin; the burden of debts and taxa- 
tion will gradually wear away; and our Christian civilization and 
free institutions will be preserved. Popular enlightenment is the 
necessity of the hour. Patient, earnest, and persistent work in 
spreading the light among men is the duty of every patriot. 


Maritime Canal Company ef Nicarazua. 


SPEECH 
HON. DONELSON CAFFERY, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In tHe SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Thursday, January 10, and Friday, January 18, 1895. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (S. 1481) to amend the act 
entitled “‘An act to incorporate the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua,” 
approved February 20, 


Mr. CAFFERY said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: At the outset of my remarks I will disclaim 
any hostility whatever to the scheme of connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans by a canal or other means of transit, but I will 
announce with distimetmess that I am opposed to the means of 
effecting that presented in the pending bill. The instru- 
mentality is the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua, 
incorporated under a statute of the United States in 1889. 

I understand that the ground upon which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. MoreGan], who is in charge of this biil, 
assumes that the bill can rest upon constitutional authority is 
that the Congress of the United States has power to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations. Hethen placesit upon another ground, 
upon the right to acquire territory, and he instances the three 
cases of the purchase of Louisiana in Mr. Jefferson’s Administra- 
tion, the purchase of our Pacific territory under the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hi and the purchase of Alaska. I understood 
the Senator from Mr. MircH#£ii.] to place the authority 
of the Government of the United States to construct the canal by 
this instrum ity under the general welfare clause of the Con- 
stitution. So, Mr. ident, we have three distinct grounds on 
which the authority to construct the canal is based. 

MITCHELL 


Mr. of a. Will the Senator allow me? 
ne ie are oO oat Mr. Pasco in the chair). Does 
e tor from ne 


to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CAFFERY. y: 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I do not wish to have it under- 
stood that I place the constitutionality of the bill solely under the 
welfare clause, because I stated distinctly that I place it 
also under the clause which provides that Congress shall ‘‘ regu- 
latecommerce with foreign nations and among the several States,” 
and also upon the clause which authorizes Congress to make pro- 
vision for the common defense. 

Mr. CAFFERY. “To provide for the common defense and pro- 
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mote the general welfare” is generally called in its full extent the 
blanket clause of the Constitution. 

So, Mr. President, I undertake to discuss somewhat these differ- 
ent grounds, in order to see whether or not we have a constitu- 
tional right to construct a canal over foreign territory that does 
not belong to the United States. 

The power to regulate commerce with foreign nations is one of 
the enumerated powers of the Constitution. It isa power that 
implies sovereignty. Itrequiresa sovereign to execute that power. 
Under the clause of the Constitution giving every power neces- 
sary and proper to carry into execution the enumerated grants in 
that instrument it has been held that any construction facilitat- 
ing commerce, aiding commerce, ee commerce, was a 
means to that constitutional end. The end is the regulation of 
commerce. The means whereby that end is to be effected or can 
be effected is through the medium of various works of internal im- 
provements. 

The language of the Constitution is that Con has power 
‘‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations,” and that power im- 
plies in its execution a commerce to be regulated. As the Consti- 
tution deprives the Government of the United States of the right 
to lay any tax or toll upon exports from the State, it is manifest 
that the commerce spoken of, that we can regulate ‘“‘ with foreign 
nations,” is that commerce which is brought within the grasp of 
our foreign jurisdiction. No other commerce can be regulated 
but that commerce of a foreign character over which the United 
States has jurisdiction. To give that jurisdiction it is necessary 
that that commerce.shall be brought within our borders, so that 
our territorial jurisdiction may attach to it. That, to my mind, 
is absolutely clear. That proposition I do not think can be con- 
troverted ea The commerce must be foreign. It must 
be by and between the citizens of the United States and foreign 
States, and it must be within the grasp and scope of our jurisdic- 
tion. 

Apply this principle to the Nicaraguan Canal. How is it that 
the doctrine of regulating commerce with foreign countries can 
be so construed as to apply to the construction of an instrumen- 
tality of that kind? The construction of this canal is not the end 
aid It is not the purpose for which the power can be put into 
execution. It is only a means to promote, to bring about, and 
facilitate such commerce with foreign nations as the United States 
may have jurisdiction over. We have no more right, in my opin- 
ion, to regulate the commerce that may flow between the two 
oceans or between the uttermost of the earth, owing to that 
canal, than we have to regulate the commerce that flows through 
Bering Straits or the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb or the Dardanelles 
or upon the wide ocean. I can not conceive of any construction 
that jumps with the constitutional power to regulate commerce 
which would authorize the construction of a work to regulate com- 
merce on foreign territory not owned by the United States. 

This work is to be undertaken, I understand, upon the broad 
ground that we have every power, and we can resort toany means 
to execute that power which any foreign nation possesses in re- 
gard to subjects of foreign import, in regard to international 
subjects. 

r. President, it is manifest that the powers of the Government 
of the United States operate externally both in to the States 
and in regard to foreign States. All minor re tions in which 
States are concerned, all lesser authority, if = 
vested in the States. The United States operate 
directly upon the citizens of those States, in the application of its 
external authority over the States; and the United States deals 
with foreign nations upon all eo of an international or 
foreign character as a great nationality. 

Commerce is one of those external objects upon which the foreign 
jurisdiction of the United States, according to the terms of the Con- 
stitution, operates. All matters concerning war and peace, the 
making of treaties; all matters concerning the rights, privileges, 
and interests of our citizens abroad, concern the Government of the 
United States. All matters of every kind, character, and descrip- 
tion that are the subject-matter of international law fall within 
the domain of the power of the Government of the United States. 
Is there anything loose in that power? Is there that floating, in- 
definite, vast, uncircumscribed oe over foreign subjects that 
is contended for by the Senator from Alabama, and, I believe, by 
the Senator from Oregon? Is there no restraint upon the Govern- 
ment of the United States in relation to every matter of a foreign 
character? 

Mr. President, I think there is restraint and check. I think 
that the rights of the Government of the United States in the ex- 
ercise of foreign jurisdiction (which is almost synonymous with 
international jurisdiction) are clearly defined in the code of inter- 
national law and by our Constitution. We have no further nor 
greater right than any other nation on the globe, but those _— 
are almost as well defined as the rights of a citizen in a muni a 
code. There is hardly a subject of international im that 
not been the subject of international arbitration and settlement. 


So that the code of international law obtains among civilized na- 
tions to-day, and its sanction is that whichever nation violates this 
code, ne the principles of this code, becomes subject to an 
enlightened public opinion and censuve. It can not be violated 
with impunity, and it must be obeyed with respect. 

Now, Mr. President, what international or foreign power is in- 
voked for the construction of this canal? I have heard none. 
do not think I will ever hear any. The right to make war is a 
constitutional right. The right to make treaties is a constitutional 
right. In this connection I would say that the right to make 
treaties involves every subject about which and concerning which 
treaties are made among civilized people. There is no difficult 
in discovering the constitutional right to acquire the vast terri- 
tory mentioned by the Senator from Alabama. We have acquired 
it under treaty power, under constitutional power directed to that 
end, for one of the usual subjects-matter of treaties is the acqui- 
sition of territory. It is as much the subject-matter of treaties as 
the negotiation of commercial privileges or negotiating concern- 
ing the rights of some of our citizens abroad, either in their per- 
son or their err, 

Itis a right which flows directly from the power to make trea- 
ties. Although history tells us Mr. Jefferson had doubts upon 
the subject, and wanted an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States passed, in order to clothe him with the power of 
purchasing the magnificent domain out of which so many States 
were carved, I think it clear that his warrant to purchase Louisi- 
ana under a treaty ratified by the Senate of the United States was 
the warrant of the treaty-making power. That precedent set by 
Mr. Jefferson was authority in the case of the purchase from 
Mexico of the Pacific Slope possessions and in the case of the 
purchase of Alaska from Russia. 

Therefore, Mr. President, there is nothing indefinite, or vague, 
or undefined, or loose in the acquisition of territory. It flows 
directly from a constitutional grant. If the United States Gov- 
ernment were to-day to negotiate a treaty with the Republics of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica for the purpose of purchasing sufficient 
land to make a competent route over that territory for a canal or 
ship ne treaty would come within the scope of the Con- 
stitution. e soil we purchased would be ours, the canal con- 
structed would be ours, and the jurisdiction that we might set up 
there over commerce would be our jurisdiction and would be for- 
tified and held up and sustained by our power to regulate com- 


merce. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. May I ask the Senator from Lou- 
isiana a question? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Does the Senator deny that he is 
going outside of the treaty-making power for the present? Does 
the Senator deny the right of a foreign power to make a cession 
to the United States and that the United States could accept the 
cession and it would be binding between the nations? 

Mr. CAFFERY. It would be a treaty. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. That is no treaty. 

Mr. CAFFERY. It would be a treaty for the United States to 
accept a cession. It would have to be done through the instru- 
— of negotiation. It would have to be obtained by a 
treaty. It can not be done otherwise. I ask the Senator, does 
he mean to imply by his question that the United States have got 
any cession of territory under this nt to the Maritime Canal 
as the transferee of the Nicaragua Canal Association? 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I mean to imply that the United 
States have a cession of certain very important rights and fran- 
chises which would authorize them to take the controlling stock 
in this company, and in that way control not only the construc- 
tion of the canal across this foreign territory, but control it after 
the canal is constructed. 

Mr. CAFFERY. I will say to the Senator from Oregon that m 
the concessionary grant from Nicaragua and Costa Rica there is an 
absolute and peremptory inhibition against the transfer of any of 
the concessions to any foreign power. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. I know there is a difference of 
opinion as to the construction to be placed upon the grant. I 
understand that thoroughly. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, this Maritime Canal Company 
of Nicaragua is a private corporation. It is nota public corpora- 
tion. It has been asserted over and over again by every Senator, 
I believe, who has advocated the construction of this canal under 
the present instrumentality, that the Maritime Canal Compan 
was a public corporation. I pro to read from an approv 
authority on corporations what a public corporation is. I read 
from Angell aol Ames on Corporations, eleventh edition, sec- 
tion 14: 

There are various kinds of corporations which are distinguished by their 
degrees of power and the object and purpose of their creation, and the mem- 
bers of some corporations are subject to certain liabilities which do not at- 
tach to the members of others. 


It is therefore p 


, ha explained the meaning and general object 
of a body qoepereunr oe clear 


way to private corporations, and perhaps 
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2¢ the same time 


A tify the curiosity of some readers by a preliminary notice 
corporations of a higher kind. 

The word “ corporation” is, we know, oftentimes significant of acommunity 
clothed with extensive civil authority, and a community of that kind is some- 


eee calied a political, sometimes a public, and someti 
ration. 

Pot is generally called public when it has for its object the government of a 
portion of the State; and yet although in such acase it involves some private 
interests, yet as it is endowed with a portion of political power the term 
“public”? has been deemed appropriate. 

Another class of public cotenonniede are those which are founded for pub- 
lic, though not for political or municipal, purposes, and the whole interest in 
which belongs to the Government. 

The Bank of the United States, for instance, if the stock belonged exclu- 
sively to the Government, would be a public corporation; but inasmuch as 
there are other and private owners of the stock it is a private corporation. 

Though a public corporation is one which has for its object the 
administration of a portion of the Government, and although, if 
the Government owned the entire interest in the corporation not 
created for such a pein. it may be a public corporation, yet if 
other parties together with the Government own a portion of the 
stock of the corporation, it is a private corporation, even though 
its object be a public one. 

Tested by this rule, what is the Maritime Canal Company of 
Nicaragua, and what portion of governmental power will it ad- 
minister? Have governments the whole stock in it? 

Very great and particular pains are taken that the Maritime 
Canal Company, a private corporation, have stock in it, and this 
stock can be sold to other individuals. So that it is a private cor- 

oration; it is not a public one; and because the United through 
its directors may sit at the board as directors,and because Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica may likewise sit at the board through their 
directors, yet the corporation is a private one because of the inter- 
ests of private individuals or private corporations in that stock 
and because its objects relate to private gain. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this corporation is that of a pri- 
vate corporation; it is to collect tolls, to manage the traffic which 
may go through the canal built by the money of the United States. 

Tas, Mr. President, another point arises. It is contended on 
behalf of the advocates of this bill that the United States will vir- 
tually own this canal, that the United States will virtually oper- 
ate this canal by having a majority of the stock, and that therfore— 
I presume that that is the apie ae the majority in- 
terest, having this virtual control, any regulation which the 
United States may make in regard to the traffic which may flow 
through that canal is a regulation of the United States in regard 
to commerce, and therefore justifiable and within the purview of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. President, can the United States delegate to any instru- 
mentality any of its sovereign power? The Government of the 
United States is one of enumerated powers, of delegated authority 
from the people of the States, but there is no power whatever upon 
the part of the Government to delegate to any corporation or to 
any y of men any part of its sovereeign authority. To say 
that the United States, having the majority of the stock of the 
Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua, actually controls or 
would control the commerce going through it is not stating the 

int correctly. The Maritime Canal Company would be regu- 
aves commerce; it would be doing soasacorporation. Itwould, 
therefore, be usurping a power—a sovereign power, which belongs 
polely to this great Government, and which can not be delegated. 
#f the United States had the right (which I do not concede) to 
regulate commerce flowing through the contemplated canal, and 
were to allow this company to re te that commerce, the supreme 
sovereign authority of the United States would be delegated to a 
private corporation to do an act which the United States itself 
only can do and can not delegate to another to be done. 

r. MITCHELL of Oregon. I would ask, in answer to the sug- 
wstion of the Senator from Louisiana, what would he say of the 
usesiate Commerce Commission? Is not the establishment by 
Congress of the Interstate Commerce Commission a parallel case? 

Mr. CAFFERY. No, sir; I do not think ita sonstied case at all. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. What is the difference? 

Mr. CAFFERY. In that case the United States is doing it di- 
rectly through one of its agencies. They exercise their powers in 
pursuance of an act of Congress. They have no right to make 
any substantive law; they can only apply laws which exist. Itis 
a quasicourt. There is no sort of parallel between that case and 
the case of the United States delegating its original independent 
authority to wu corporation to legislate in to matters about 
which the United States is solely clothed with power and jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. President, the United States has vast power. It reaches to 
every individual citizen in this land. The United States courts 
expound the law, and the United States marshals execute the de- 
cisions of the courts throughout the length and breadth of this 
land; that is a constitutional power; thatis nota delegated power. 
When the United States erects an interstate commerce commis- 
sion to regulate interstate commerce, the United States clothes that 
commission with the power to regulate,in pursuance of its statutes, 


es a municipal, cor- 


in pursuance of its regulations, and there is no independent au- 
thority whatever given to the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make laws or re tions other than the laws or regulations pre- 
scribed by the United States itself. 

There can be no delegation whatever of authority of any kind 
which the United States possesses. It must execute its authority 
itself and through the proper instrumentalities laid down in the 
Constitution—the judicial authority through its courts, the legis- 
lative authority through the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, and so on; but it has no power to delegate such a supreme 
sovereign power to a subordinate private corporation as that of 
regulating commerce. That is the only constitutional ground on 
which Senators who advocate the construction of this canal have 
placed the right of the United States to give their subvention to 
the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua. 

If the United States have no authority to delegate this power of 
regulating commerce to the Maritime Canal Company of Nicara- 
gua, if this Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua is not a proper 
means of ing into execution the enumerated powers of the 
United States in regard to commerce, or in regard to any other 
power of the Constitution, what about the constitutionality of the 
charter of this corporation? If the United States has power todo 
or to perform a certain act or thing it is conceded that the United 
States can use any means necessary and proper to the execution 
of that authority. ‘That is well-settled law ever since the cele- 
brated case of McCulloch vs. Maryland was decided by Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall. 

In that case the decision was that the United States Bank was a 
valid corporation, because it was a necessary and proper means to 
carry into execution the power of the United States to lay and 
collect taxes, and one of the grounds of the decision was that it 
was necessary and proper for that purpose. But can anybody say 
this Maritime Canal oa is necessary to carry into execution 
the power of the United States to regulate commerce over which 
it has no jurisdiction? 

If a suit at law was brought to test the liability of the United 
States upon this guaranty of the bonds of this company to the 
extent of $70,000,000, would it not be likely to be held by the 
Supreme Court that Congress had transcended its power in char- 
tering this Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua to construct a 
canal in foreign territory in order to regulate commerce not within 
the scope of the jurisdiction of the United States? It can only 
be to regulate commerce over which we have jurisdiction; it can 
only be to facilitate commerce between the States that we can 
construct canals in the States, and if you go outside of the States 
to construct canals the sine qua non is that the United States own 
the territory in which the canal or other work is constructed. 
Without that the United States have no sort of jurisdiction. 
That is the condition precedent. Unless you can bring the com- 
merce within the jurisdiction of the United States—and you can 
only do it territorially—you can not place the constitutional power 
to construct this canal anywhere under constitutional grant. 

Mr. President, on the point which I have attempted to maintain 
relative to the treaty-making power of the United States as the 
only means to acquire territory, I will read from Justice Story’s 
Commentaries on the Constitution, part of section 1508: 


The power to “make treaties” is by the Constitution general; and of 
course it embraces all sorts of treaties for peace or war, for commerce or 
territory, for alliance or succors, for indemnity for injuries or payment of 
debts, for the recognition and enforcement of ypreneiyies of public law,and for 
any other purpose which the policy or interests of independent sovereigns 
may dictate in their intercourse with each other. 


That the United States have all the power of every foreign na- 
tion or any other nation on the globe in regard to all matters of 
international moment it is hardly necessary to quote any author- 
ity, but as the Commentaries of Chanceller Kent are full on that 
subject, I propose to read an extract. In part of lecture 1 in 
Kent’s Commentaries I find: 


When the United States ceased to be a part of the British Empire, and as- 
sumed the character of an independent nation, they became subject to that 
system of rules which reason, morality, and custom had established among 
the civilized nations of Europe as their public law. J 

During the war of the American Revolution Congress claimed cognizance 
of all matters arising upon the law of the nations, and they professed obedi- 
ence to that law “ to the general of Europe.” 

By this law we are to understand that code of public instruction which de- 
— > rights and prescribes the duties of nations in their intercourse with 
each other. 

The faithful observance of this law is essential to national character and to 
the happiness of mankind. ; 

According to the observation of Mon uieu, it is founded on the principle 
that different nations ought to do each other as much good in peace and as 
little harm in war as possible, without injury to their true interests. 

But as ~~ s of code are not defined in every case with perfect 
, and as nations have no common civil tribunal to resort to for the 


te and execution of this law, it is often very difficult to ascertain, 
to the satisfaction of the ies concerned, its precise injunctions and extent; 
and a still r difficulty is the want of adequate pacific means to secure 
obedience to its dictates. 


Mr. President, this matter has been before the Congress of the 
United States before I had the honor of coming into this body. It 
was pretty thoroughly discussed in the second session of the Fifty- 
second Congress. There were a great many reasons assigned why 
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the canal should not occupy this present route. I read re- 
cently the speech of the Senator from Minnesota . Davis}, in 
which he set out that Nicaragua was the home of the earthquake, 
and that nearly all the seismic disturbances which have convulsed 
this continent had their origin in this protean bed of earthquakes 
in the confines of Nicaragua. 

He cited a number of scientists—Humboldt, Professor Squire, 
Professor Kneeland, and others—and he established from their 
writings, although there had been no earthquakes there recently, 
that this canal, if built in that country, might be liable to be de- 
stroyed at any moment by the recurrence of one of these frightful 
con ions. I donot know whether this would be, in the opinion 
of experts, a sufficient ground to change the route or not, but it 
is sufficient for me that this whole subject-matter ought to be 
very carefully and fully examined before we establish a route at 
one place or the other over the Isthmus in the event that any 
canal is to be constructed. 

The Panama route has been condemned principally by the fail- 
ure of M. De Lesseps to construct it. It is charged that the Cha- 
gres River is absolutely uncontrollable; that after the expendi- 
ture of $250,000,000—or francs—dollars, I believe. 

Mr. TURPIE. Dollars. 

Mr. CAFFERY. That it would bea piece of unpardonable folly 
to attempt to dig the canal at that poimt on the Isthmus. 

There was a very great engineer who solved the problem of deep 
water at the mouth of the Mississippi in Eads—whio claimed 
that the Tehuantepec route is safer and better for transit from 
ocean to ocean by means of a ship railway. 

It is stated that Captain Eads Ee he has left no heir to 
his magnificent engineering genius. I am not d to admit 
that statement; I am not to concede that the engineerin, 
skill of this present day among the able engineers in the Uni 
States and in Europe can not uce one man who can construct 
a ship railway across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. That route is 
said to possess peculiar advan ; it is shorter to connect the 
Pacific Slope with the Atlantic board by some thousand miles 
onan average. A railway is easily constructed. There are no 
terrors of dams; sluices of rain do not fall, as the Senator from 
Indiana _ TURPIE] says they fall at Nicaragua; and if it were 
possible to construct a railway across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec out of the way of regions of calm that beset the seas 
round about Nicaragua, where sailing vessels could come, where 
there are better harbors, in my opinion—which, however, I hold at 
verv little myself about these a should pre- 
fer the Tehuantepec ship railway, but the whole matter, in my 
opinion, when it comes down to the point of constructing some 
means of communication between the oceans, ought to be fully 
and carefully and scientifically examined. 

I fully agree with the Senator from Indiana that beforea spade- 
ful of dirt is put upon this work by and through the United States 
a commission of engineers, as in his substitute, should 
examine every single inch of territory over which the canal is to 
be constructed, and should make full and careful estimates of ex- 
— and should select a route by canal or railway, either at 

maantepec or at Nicaragua or at Panama, just as their judg- 
ment and science dictated. I it would eens = 
route as 


It is manifest, Mr. President, 
allegation of the Senator from Indiana is 


no com nt survey, no such 

United States in a su 

the Nicaragua route. It is true that 

Mr. Menocal, has surveyed this route; 

and advisory board of engineers in the 
amined the plans and profiles and estimates 
true that ineers in the United States 


over 
Pina that would justify such an 
for here has been made 


a practical, thorough, and 
exhaustive survey of the land over which the canal is to be built 
by the Engineer Corps of the United States, as i 
substitute offered by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. President, when we come to consider this bill I must confess 


The assertion that the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua 
is a suppliant at the door of Congress for a subvention has been 
somewhat indignantly denied. How that can be denied in the 
teeth of the exertions to pass ae bill for this company is 
something I can not conceive. hen this company first came be- 
fore Co the declaration was made by it, or by its supporters, 
that all that was wanted was the imprimatur of the United States; 
that they wanted the seal of the United States; that they wanted 
a charter from the United States; that wy | wanted no money from 
the United States. It was claimed that the marts of Europe were 
open to them, that the money centers would flow out in streams of 
living gold into the treasury of this company to construct this 
great work, and that all they wanted was this charter. Now it 
occurs that that was not ali; that that was just the commence- 
ment of their wants. 

What will be the end of their wants if the Government of the 
United States ever undertakes this measure there is no man in the 
Senate wise enough to say. We start with $70,000,000. That is 
the pivotal point of the bill. Four million anda half of this money 
are to be given in the way of bonds to take up the expenditures 
of the company. Seven million dollars of stock are to be dis- 
posed of to certain persons or corporations with whom the Mari- 
time Canal Com have made contracts of various sorts. The 
provisions of this bill are voluminous, they are as voluminous as 
the —— is vast, and it will take a very considerable time for 
me to discuss them with that degree of fullness which I shall 
attempt to do. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded the floor for a mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of executive business. ] 


Friday, January 18, 1896. 


Mr. CAFFERY. Mr. President, when I was last addressing 
the Senate on the pending bill I had commenced to discuss its 
provisions. I will, however, revert to a matter germane to the 
— that I had discussed before going into the discussion of the 


The dist*.guished Senator from Alabama = Mor@an] stated 
that the United States Government has all the foreign power and 
jurisdiction that any other Government has, and he instanced the 
case of taking stock ea in the Suez Canal as authority 
and ent for the United States to take stock in the Nicara- 
— Company. It occurs to me that before the Senator 

Alabama.can cite the taking of stock by England im the Suez 
Canal as a precedent to establish the right of the United States to 
take stock in the Nicaragua Canal Company he must first establish 
that the taking of stock in a private corporation is the exercise of 


foreign — 

In order to discuss that question intelligently, it occurs to me 
that we must first ascertain what are foreign powers as distin- 
guished from domestic powers. I think it may be laid down as a 
safe proposition that a foreign power of any government is one to 
beexercised solely by the government as against orin conjunction 
with other governments. It is a power external. It is a power 
to be exercised by the sovereign only. It is a power that can not 
be exercised by individuals nor be delegated to individuals. A 
foreign power is one in the exercise of which there is involved 
some international relation. —— —- of the right of our = 
izens in foreign territory, ei as to person or property, woul 
legitimately come within the limits of the definition of an inter- 
national or foreign right. 

Now, tested by these rules or this definition, is the taking of stock 
ina corporation organized for purposes of to that cor- 

ion the exercise of any kind of power or jurisdiction? I do 
not think that there can be any answer given in the affirmative to 
that iti It is a domestic right or a ic power, if 
any. It is a private right which can be exercised by any citizen of 
this blic. It is not a power residing solely in the Govern- 
ment. this particular instance I do not see how it would affect 
our international or foreign relations, even conceding that the 
United States had a right as a business matter to take stock in a 
private corporation. 

The ment of the learned Senator from Indiana { Mr. TuRPIE] 
on that point appears to me to be entirely convincing. He pro- 

a query as to what constituti authority the United 

had to indorse or guarantee the bonds of a private corpora- 

tion. I think I have shown by citations of eminent authority 

that this is not a public corporation. It is a private corporation; 

Se from Indiana remains unan: ; and 
I claim that it is unanswerable under constitutional limits. 

Therefore, I take it, Mr. President, that the taking of stock in 

the ee Wy Canal Company oy the United States is a mere 
) right, a domestic right. It is the exercise of no sort of 
power, aor can any stretch of the Constitution be made to 
cover the exercise of any such right as an international or foreign 


power is invoked on behalf of the United States to take 
stock in this Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua under the 
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commerce clause of the Constitution. It is invoked under the 
regulate 


of the Constitution to foreign commerce, and it is 
invoked under some indefinite, vague, illimitable right to exercise 
Be authority or power that any forei _ gonngmey may exercise. 
oncede, Mr. President, that England can take stock in a pri- 
vate canal company anywhere organized, for any purpose, in any 
foreign territory, does it follow that the United can do so? 
Concede that the British Parliament is paramount and supreme 
over all matters, and Parliament votes a sum of money to pur- 
chase stock in the Suez or other canal, can the United States Con- 
gress vote likewise for the United States to take stock in a private 
er organized for any p whatever? 

e right is one that must flow directly from the Constitution 
as a domestic right. It is not a public right or power; it is not 
the exercise of any foreign jurisdiction whatever, and it can not 
come under this wide canopy of indefinite rights that is attempted 
to be stretched so as to include the foreign jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

I consider, Mr. President, that the Senator from Alabama and 
the advocates of this bill in the Senate are no happier or more 
fortunate in attempting to establish the right of the United States 
either to construct the canal or to take the stock in the construction 
company under the power to regulate foreign commerce than they 
are under the power to te commerce between the States. 
The power to regulate commerce the States is clearly a 
domestic power. The power to construct the canal can not ex- 
tend to regulating commerce among the States, commerce min- 
gled among the States. That authority can not extend to allow- 
ing the United States Government to construct canals or other 
works in aid of commerce anywhere on the civilized globe. It 
would be a contradiction of the terms of the grant itself. To 
regulate commerce among the States has always been held to in- 
clude such works in aid and im facility of commerce as were es- 
tablished in our borders and would be under our jurisdiction. 

The Democratic party for a long time resisted the implied power 
of the Government to facilitate commerce by the erection of such 
works as canals, breakwaters, and other works tending to facili- 
tate commerce under the specious argument that the power to 

te did not include the power to facilitate; but it occurs to 
me, while I think I am as fair a Democrat as most in this body, 


that that construction was not warranted. I believe the construc- 


merce a live power, an active power, and that anything which | 


would energize that power and set in motion the instrumentalities 
to facilitate commerce would tend directly in aid of the constitu- 
tional grant to regulate commerce. 

But that must be among the States. That must be in our own 
borders so far as State commerce is concerned. By no implica- 
tion however broad, by no construction however wide, was it 
ever contended, and, in my opinion, it never can be contended, that 
this power to regulate interstate commerce could include the erec- 
tion of works to facilitate commerce outside of our own territory. 
A construction of that sort appears to me entirely foreign to the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution. AsI said before, and as I 
repeat now, I believe that the sine quanon for the erection of any 
work for r ting commerce, either interstate or foreign, is 
that the work beupon our territory; that we have complete juris- 
diction and authority over the work; and that we would not be 
subject to the numberless embarrassments that would flow from 
police power and eminent domain of a foreign territory over a 
work constructed by the United States. 

Mr. PEF FER. ill the Senator from Louisiana allow me? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Sa 

Mr.PEFFER. Iagreein main with the purpose of the Sen- 
ator’s argument, but there is one point which I think he is about to 
pass from that is not quite clear to my mind. I wish to inquire 
of the Senator from Louisiana, supposing that the object of this 
bill is to facilitate interstate commerce or commerce among the 
several States of the Union, whether he believes that going out- 
side of our territorial jurisdiction, as we would have to do im this 
case, takes it out of the constitutional limitation as to the regula- 
tion of commerce among the several States? 

For instance, if I can make myself clearer, in order to connect 
closely the commerce of the Atlantic States with the Pacific States, 
it will be much more easy and convenient for us to pass from the 
ports of one to the ports of the other through the foreign country 
across the isthmus. Does the Senator hold that that fact would 
take it out of the jurisdiction of Congress, under the provision of 
the Constitution with relation to domestic commerce among the 
several States? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Ido. Ido not believe, for instance, to illus- 
trate my meaning, that the United States Government can give its 
aid or subvention to a railroad to be constructed across the British 
Dominion to connect Alaska with Washington, nor do I believe 
that the United States Government can give its aid or subvention 
to a canal to be constructed across the Isthmus of Darien, unless 
the United States, under Constitutional authority and power, 


—_— the territory over which the means of transportation are 
ocated. 

I believe it is absolu necessary to have the transit under the 
power and jurisdiction of the United States, because the end of 
the authority is not te construct the work. The end of the au- 
thority is to facilitate commerce. But the commerce — 
through the canal must be under the regulation of the Unite 
States, and how can you regulate by the United States when you 
intervene an instrumentality beyond the power and jurisdiction 
of the United States? What right have we here to prescribe by 
Co any kind of regulation in regard to speed, the lights. and 
the landing of ships navigating the canal; or in the case supposed 
of a railroad from Alaska to Washington, what right would the 
United States have when it gave its subvention to a private com- 
pany, to regulate tolls, to regulate traffic, to impose regulations 
of various kinds necessary to the full exercise of the jurisdiction 
of the United States in regard to regulating commerce? 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Piatt in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PEFFER. I understand the Senator to be of the opinion 
that we have constitutional authority to acquire (with the consent 
of the other nations, of course) a strip of land across Nicaragua. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PEFFER. And that having so acquired such a strip of 
territory, that would bring the construction of the works there by 
our Government within the constitutional limitation. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes,sir; we would have full jurisdiction over 
the commerce a’ through the canal. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Will the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to me? 

Mr. CAPFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. If that be true (and I have no 
doubt it is true as the Senator states), what is the difference be- 
tween that kind of a status and the status that would exist where 
a foreign government has a concession—not by treaty, but a con- 
cession as in this case—which authorizes the Government of the 
United States. as we hold, to go there and construct a canal? 
What is the difference between the two? If, im the case put by 


| the Senator, the United States has the power, in order to regulate 
tion is warranted that tends to make the regulating power of com- 


commerce among the States, to construct a canal over foreign ter- 
ritory, the United States owning that foreign territory, why can 
the United States not do the same identical thing when it has a 
right to go there and construct a canal, even though it does not 
own the territory? 

Mr. CAFPFPERY. The Senator’s question, I think, illustrates 
somewhat the proposition. If the United States have the right, 
as I understand the question—I will put it and answer it—to 
construct a canal over foreign territory, owning the territory, 
then the United States can construct a canal over its own terri- 
tory; it does not do it over a foreign territory. What is the dif- 
ference between that case and a case where the United States 
virtually does it through a private corporation? I will state the 
distinction. 

It is the private corporation that regulates commerce; it is not 
the United States which regulates commerce; the power of sov= 
ereignty of the United States can not be delegated that way; the 
United States must act directly, as it has done in the numberless 
bills that have passed Congress to regulate commerce. What 
right has the Congress of the United States to impose any regula- 
tion whatever on the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua? 
None whatever. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. 
allow me? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. If the United States did own a 
strip of land across the Isthmus, then the Senator admits that the 
Government directly could build a canal there im order to regu- 
late commerce? 

Mr. CAFFPERY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. Does he hold that in that case the 
Government of the United States could not employ as an appro- 
priate instrumentality a corporation in which the Government of 
the United States held the controlling stock, and then through 
that instrumentality the company might construct the canal; and 
if not, why not? 

Mr. CAFFERY. It would depend upon the kind of instrumen- 
tality. An instrumentality that itself regulates commerce the 
United States could not employ. An instrumentality that might 
be self-regulating the United States could employ, as in the case 
of the United States Bank, which was incorporated under the 
power to borrow money and tocollect taxes. That directly tended 
to the result. The result was accomplished. Constructing the 
canal is the means to anend, It is not the end of the power. 
When the United States undertakes to regulate commerce through 
an instrumentality which has no power to regulate commerce 


Will the Senator from Lonisiana 
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under the Constitution, then the United States, in my opinion, is 
doing an unconstitutional act. 

Mr. MITCHELL of Oregon. The United States must control, 
undoubtedly. 

Mr. WHITE. [If it will not annoy the Senator, I should like to 
ask him a question. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. Does the Senator hold that the Government of 
the United States, if it became aware of the existence of obstruc- 
tion, such as hidden rocks in the ocean outside of the jurisdiction 
of the United States, which was, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, an obstruction such as would interfere with commerce, does 
the Senator hold that in that event Congress would have no power 
to appropriate money to remove that obstruction, if it were out- 
side of our territorial jurisdiction? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I do not. The foreign jurisdiction of the 
United States extends over the high seas. Our jurisdiction fol- 
lows our ships on the high seas. 

Mr. WHITE. I would ask if in aid of our commerce we could 
not cut through an island, for instance, which we did not care to 
pass around because of the existence of reefs. 

Mr. CAFFERY. If the imagination of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia will construct or build out of one little obstruction in the 
vast ocean an immense isthmus, I can not follow him. 

Mr. WHITE. It was the principle for which I was contending. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Those rocks in the ocean would be under the 
jurisdiction of every power to remove obstructions to commerce. 
The territory ef Nicaragua is under Nicaraguan jurisdiction, and 
none other; it is the sole possession of that sovereignty; and I do 
not think there is any parallel whatever in the case supposed by 
the Senator from California and the case which I am attempting 
to illustrate. 

If we can find a constitutional way to construct this canal, rather 
than to stretch this instrument so much that it might part in 
twain, I submit to the Senate whether it is not wiser so to do. 

I would ask Senators what is there in the Maritime Canal Com- 

vany of Nicaragua which claims any especial attention at the 

ands of the Senate of the United States? Tome it is nothing 
more than any other private corporation. I believe the gentlemen 
who promoted this vast scheme were actuated by honest and patri- 
otic purposes; I believe that they had the ordinary incentive which 
moves human conduct; I believe that they entered into this scheme 


in order to make a good investment upon the capital res by 
th 


with the gla- 


them, and that they aes have been carried awa ear dyree 
ink that in 


mour and fascination of this vast enterprise, yet 
the main it is a private enterprise for private gain. I have nota 
word to say against either the intelligence or the patriotism of 
these gentlemen, whoever they are, nor do I think that the scheme 
which they propose is so wild and so impracticable as to be dis- 
missed without considerable scratiny and investigation—I mean 
the scheme of the route which they have located. 

Mr. President, I shall attempt briefly to run over the provisions 
of the bill, and comment upon them as I go a 

The first section pe states that the shares shall be $100 each, 
and not in excess of a million, making $100,000,000 of capital stock. 

The second section provides that the words ‘the Nicaragua Ca- 
nal,” wherever they appear in the act, shall be held to include all 
property, real and personal, franchises, —— privileges, and im- 
munities which belong to the company under the provisions of the 


bill. 

The third is quite an important section. The third: is that, in 
consideration of the provisions of the act and before any bonds 
are issued under it, all the stock of the Maritime Canal Company 
of Nicar a heretofore subscribed for or issued, except as in the 
act provided, shall be called in, ‘canceled, and returned to the 
treasury of the company; that all bonds issued oy the company 
and obligations to deliver bonds shall be redeemed; that all out- 
standing liabilities of said company shall be satisfied, and that all 
contracts and agreements heretofore made not consistent with the 
provisions of the act shall be canceled. 

Mr. President, this matter has been before the Senate of the 
United States ever since 1891. It appears fully from the evidence 
springing from the promoters of this enterprise themselves, found 
in the report submitted by the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama, the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations [Mr. 
MorGaNn}, that all these companies are pretty much the same. 
The first association, the unincorporated association which obtained 
the concessions from Nicaragua, the Canal Construction Company, 
which was incorporated under the act of the legislature of Colo- 
rado, and the Maritime Canal Company, the one which asks this 
subvention, are all composed, or were com , of nearly the 
same individuals. This appears f-om to 248, inclusive, 
of the report, where it is stated that the gentlemen who compose, 
or did com , these various companies, were nearly all the same. 

Mr. V . That appears from Hitchcock's testimony. 

Mr. CAFFERY. It ap from the testimony of Mr. Hitch- 
cock, the president of the itime Canal Company. It occurs in 
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the proof that when these concessions were made the Maritime 
Canal Company of Nicaragua immediately entered into a contract 
you may say with its alter ego, through ostensibly the agency of 
the een Canal Construction Company, to construct this vast 
work. 

In this section provision is made that all contracts heretofore 
made not consistent with the provisions of the act shall be can- 
celed. All the stock, all the bonds and obligations to issue bonds, 
and all the contracts theretofore made are to be canceled, except 
the contracts consistent with the act, whatever those contracts 
heretofore made may be. It appears that the original draft of the 
bill, as presented to the Senate in 1891, contained the words ‘‘ here- 
tofore made or to be hereafter made.” 

Those words are stricken out; but in the interim between that 
time and this those promoters, who can so easily deal with one an- 
other—it does not take long tomake a trade when you are trading 
with yourself—can easily change the nature of these contracts, 
and can transfer them from one party to another, and if these 
contracts are consistent with the provisions of this act they are 
not to be canceled. Any contract made for the construction of 
the canal is entirely consistent with the provisions of the act. 
The contracts made for the construction of this canal are pre- 
cisely the kind of contracts which I think the Senate of the United 
States ought to carefully investigate before it grants this enor- 
mous subsidy of $70,000,000 in the way of a guarantee of the 
bonds of this company. 

I will state in this connection that I believe it is in section 7 
that provision is made for calling in and cancelling whatever con- 
tracts may have been heretofore made with the Nicaragua Canal 
Construction Company, for that provision is very easily evaded 
by the facilities with which these gentlemen can trade with one 
another, and that the contract with them might have been can- 
celled long ago and let to some other of these promoters; and be- 
cause it is technically provided in section 7 that this contract of 
the Canal Construction Company of Colorado shall be canceled, 
it does not follow that an identically similar contract with one of 
the companies should not be transferred over to one of these pro- 
moters, and it is quite likely that that is the case. 

Section 4 is the pivotal provision of the bill, taken in connection 
with section 5. at is the provision which authorizes this Mari- 
time Canal Company of Nicaragua to issue $70,000,000 of bonds. 
These bonds are to engraved in the Engraving Bureau of the 
United States; they are to be issued from the Treasury to this 
company, and provision is made in this section that prior to the 
ist of July, 1897, not in excess of $%0,000,000 of these bonds are to 
be issued to the Maritime Canal Company. There is provision 
made for a mortgage in this case to secure the payment of these 
bonds. I shall hereafter have something to say about that mort- 
gage; whether or not it is a futile mortgage, or whether or not it 
is a material mortgage, or one which affords any security what- 
ever. 

The fifth section of this bill, the main clause of it, relates to the 
guarantee of these bonds by the United States. The guarantee is 
very full and explicit. These words are to be indorsed upon the 
bonds: 

The United States of America guarantees to the lawful holder of this bond 
the payment by the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua of the principal 
of said bonds and the interest accruing thereon, and as it accrues. 

Provision is made in section 6, in case the obligor company, 
whose bonds are thus guaranteed, fails to pay principal or inter- 
est, and the United States pays according to the tenor of its 
guarantee, the United States is thereby subrogated to all the 
rights of the holders. It further states that the subrogation of 
the United States to the rights of the holders of the bonds secured 
by mortgage shall not be exercised until five years after the canal 
is put in successful operation, or until default is made prior to 
the canal being put in successful operation. 

Thave somewhat anticipated section 7, but it is substantially that 
before any bonds indo under its provisions are issued, and after 
the surrender and return to the treasury of the company of all 
stock that may have been issued, and after the surrender and can- 
cellation of ail bonds, bond scrip, and obligations to issue bonds, 
and the cancellation and extinguishment of all contracts, except 
the concessions from Nicaragua and Costa Rica, but including 
agreements with the Nicaraguan Canal Construction Company, 
the directors of this company shall call a meeting to see whether 
or not they will accept the provisions of the act. i 

I hardly think there is much use in putting that provision in 
the bill. After the very strenuous efforts to get this subvention, 
I hardly suppose that they would put away the tempting offer in 
the bill, but it was put there out of abundant caution, I suppose, 
lest they might change their minds and think they could dig this 
canal with their own money; more especially would this thought 
be a very lively and imaginative one after it had been ascertained 
that the assets of the company had been sold out, or are in the 
hands of a receiver. : 

The section goes on to provide for the distribution of the capital 
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stock of this company—$70,000,000 of the capital stock, nonassess- 
able and fully paid, to belong to the United States; $6,000,000 of 
stock to belong to Nicaragua; one and a half million dollars of it 
to belong to Costa Rica, and the remaining stock of the company, 
to wit, twenty-two and a half million dollars,'to be distributed as 

rovided in section 2, and it is distributed thus: Not in excess of 

7,000,000 of the stock at its par value and nonassessable are to be 
given to such persons as the Maritime Canal Company may desig- 
nate, in order to cancel and extinguish all its issues of stock here- 
tofore made, except only those made to the Governments of Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica, and all outstanding obligations for stocks, 
bonds, or bond scrip heretofore entered into by the company. 
That leaves fifteen and a half million dollars of stock. 

Section 9 has this provision, that the proceeds of the remainder | 
of the capital stock, fifteen and a half million dollars, if sold, shall 
he applied exclusively to the construction of the said canal; and 
the company may offer this stock for subscription and sale at such 
time or times and at such prices as they shall in their discretion 
determine; but provision is made that in no event shall the stock 
be sold for less than par and for cash. 

Why, Mr. President, this gift? We find out further along that 
this company gets four and half million dollars of bonds to aid in | 
the payment of the actual expenditures of the canal cost. Now, 
we find that it has fifteen and a half million dollars of stock 
given to it, with the discretion to sell it. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me, that is the re- 
organized company in which the United States is a stockholder. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. This $15,000,000 of stock is reserved. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Exactly; but this stock belongs to the Mari- 
time Canal Company. 

Mr. MORGAN. As reorganized. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes, sir; it belongs to the company. Now 
they say, if sold, the proceeds of this stock shall be applied exclu- 
sively to the construction of the canal. 

The next provisionis that if this stock is not sold in a reasonable 





time, the officials of this company shall apply to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and he shall deliver to them $2,000,000 of the guar- 
anteed bonds of the United States to carry on the work. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is to begin the work. 

Mr. CAFFERY. That is to begin. Why this provision giving 
a discretion to the Maritime Canal Company to sell bonds? Itis 
put in here for the purpose of construction, of being sold so as to 
yield the means of construction. Why not have them sold? It is 
manifest that the company will not sell this stock; it is manifest 
that if the money can be derived from the Government of the 
United States, as provided for in this section, the nolders of this 
stock are not going to sellit. If they can have the canal built and 
keep their stock, as wise men, as men who have entered into this 
undertaking not entirely from lofty motives of patriotism, I 
imagine they certainly will keep this stock, and they certainly will 
avail themselves of the brilliant opportunity of this stock being 
at par by the construction of this canal by the Government of the 
United States. A provision is made at the outset which destroys 
the sale of the stock. While this undertaking is inchoate, while 
it is an untried experiment, the condition attached to the sale is 
that the stock shall bring its par value. It is entirely manifest 
that under these conditions the stock will not bring its par value, 
and it could not be sold. While the power of sale is given on the 
one hand, it is practically denied on the other. 

I have anticipated section 10 in stating that the company shall 
get $2,000,000 of bonds if they do not sell their stock. 

Section 11 provides that the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause 
an account to be started with the Maritime Canal Company as 
soon as practicable after the passage of the act, and that account 
shall include all necessary and proper expenditures made in and 
about the construction of this cant up to the time of the opening 
of the account; but for the liquidation of this amount not more 
than four and a half million dollars of these guaranteed bonds are 
to be turned over to the Maritime Canal Company. 

I suppose, Mr. President, that it will be very unlikely that any 
less amount than $4,500,000 of these bonds will be called for to 
liquidate the expenses in and about the construction of this canal 
up to the date of the delivery of the bonds. 

Section 12 gives the President of the United States 

Mr. VILAS. Before the Senator passes to that I should like to 
ask him if he is able to explain what the purpose of section 8 is 
in providing for the issue of $7,000,000 to extinguish the stock 
issued and outstanding obligations and at the same time to be ac- 
companied by section 11, which provides for reimbursement of all 
the cost of building the canal? 

Mr. CAFFERY. I must confess, in answer to the question of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, that that has been somewhat of a 
puzzle tome. I went over the report and [ discovered from the 
testimony of one of the promoters of the canal what are said to 
be the reasons, not exactly the reasons why this provision is in- 
corporated in the act, but such reasons as may have been the 





foundation for it. It puzzled me a great deal in reading this bill 
when I discovered that four and a half million dollars of these 
bonds paid for everything that had been done up to date, why 
$7,000,000 more of stock was to be given to liquidate the obligations 
and the scrip of the company; but I discovered in this report evi- 
dence showing shat some of this scrip had got into the hands of 
third persons, so it is alleged, and it would be necessary to have 
an additional amount beyond the four and a half millions to take 
up the stock, scrip, bonds, or what not, that might have been 
issued by the Maritime Canal Company and held by third persons. 

IT imagine that to be the reason, and also that it was a bonus, as 
it were, to these persons for obtaining the concessions. I see that 
that is made the ground of turning over this amount of stock—the 
work of getting the concessions from Nicaragua and Costa Rica— 
these franchises which are alleged to be so excessively valuable, 
that I believe my learned and distinguished friend from Indiana 
stated that the whole franchises were sold out for $285,000. Is 


| that so? 


Mr. TURPIE. The assets. 

Mr. CAFVERY. ‘The assets, I suppose, including these conces- 
sions; but it was made the ground, [ suppose, of the additional 
issue of the $7,000,000 of stock. If that is not the explanation, I 
am incapable of giving one. When everything has been paid off 
by the four millions and a half, when everything is liquidated, 
and they provide for the maximum: of four and a half millions of 
dollars to liquidate everything, I could not see why there should 
be any additional issue of $7,000,000 of this stock which, in the 
event of the United States taking hold of the canal, would cer- 
tainly go to par, or likely go to par, and be worth that much 
money; and I believe it is explained by such lame explanation as 
I have been able to give. 

The President of the United States is charged in the twelfth 
section with a very onerous work. Heis authorized and directed 
to cause careful and detailed estimates and statements to be made 
by duly appointed inspectors, not less often than quarterly each 
year, of the actual cost of all work done, of the plant, material, 
and services supplied on the canal, including reasonable costs of 
administration during each quarter, and upon the filing with the 
Secretary of the Treasury of these detailed estimates, certified to 
by the inspectors, the amount of work done for that quarter is to 
be paid for. 

I think that is a very onerous service to require of the President 
of the United States. He appears to be robbed entirely of any 
supervision over the canal. Hecan not say whether the work has 
been done properly or cee He can only inspect through 
the inspectors and cause these careful and detailed estimates to be 
made. I would ask what sort of protection the people of the 
United States, who have to pay those bonds, would derive from 
this kind of supervision? No authority whatever is given to the 
President to suspend the work, to correct the work, to alter the 
work, but simply to find out how much work has been done, cer- 
tify to it, and the money will be paid. 

Section 13 goes a little further intothe matter. It diverts some- 
what from the section as to inspection, and provides that ten of 
the fifteen directors of the company shall be appointed by the 
President of the United States, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. I shall havesomething to say about that here- 
after. 

Section 15 appears to have been drawn with great care, in order 
to conserve whatever rights the United States may have in the 
premises, but I think that the paper guaranty of this section falls 
very far short of its purpose. In order to secure the feasibility 
and permanence, etc., of the canal the President of the United 
States may select three engineers, one from the Corps of Engineers 
of the United States Army, one from the Navy, and one from civil 
life. Their powers are that they shall visit and carefully inspect 
the route of the canal, to examine and consider the plans, profiles, 
sections, prisms, specifications for its various parts, and report 
thereupon to Congress. 

In the address of the distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
TURPIE] he adverted to the fact that this is not at all mandatory 
on the President of the United States. It simply resides in his 
discretion, and he may or he may not appoint the engineers, as he 
sees proper. But what is the authority with which they are 
charged? They have but little, if any more, authority than the 
inspectors provided for in the preceding section. They examine 
the route; they inspect; they consider the plans, profiles, sections, 
and prisms and specifications. They have no original work to do: 
they are char, with no authority to alter anything. 

. TURPIE. They can direct nothing. 

Mr. CAFFERY. They can direct nothing, but the whole thing 
is cut out in advance. They have to examine and report upon 
what the engineers of the Maritime Canal Company have done or 
are about to do. There is no sort of original authority to discon- 
tinue the work if in their opinion it is found to be impracticable. 

In this connection I will revert to a clause in one of the sections, 
the number of which I do not now remember, which says that 
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the Presidert of the United States may suspend the ations on 
the canal. But it is to be observed that it 1s a mere discretionary 
authority, without the slightest basis to rest upon. Suspend for 
what? Is the President of the United States going to imagine 
grounds upon which he might suspend? Here isadiscretion given 
to him in the pending bill to suspend the work, but there are no | 
grounds whatever laid out in the bill wpen which to base the | 
Presidential action. 

I say the provision is powerless or futile; that no President of | 
the United States would undertake arbitrarily to. suspend unless | 
for grounds laid ont in the act. There is no general authority 
given to him to suspend for any purpose or for all purposes. But 
the whole of the proposed act is teeming with provisions which | 
lay out the work in advance. It must be done according to the | 
profiles, plans, and specifications of the engineers of the Maritime | 
Canal Company. The President could not interrupt action on | 
that line; he could not hinder it. Where would there be an open- | 
ing for the President to exercise the discretionary power granted | 
to him in the bill? 

Mr. President, I will now take up the concessions somewhat. | 
According to the eighth article the present concession is transfer- 
able only to such company of execution as shall be authorized by | 
the Nicaragua Canal Association, and in no case to governments 
or foreign public powers, nor shall the company cede to any for- 
eign government any part of the lands granted to it by the con- 
tract, although it may make transfers to private parties under the 
same restrictions. The Republic of Nicaraguacan not transfer its 
rights or shares by selling them to any other Government. 

I will also read article 10 of the concession, and the concessions 
from Costa Rica are about identical with those from Nicaragua. 
The company shall be organized in the manner and under the 
conditions generally adopted for such companies. Its principal 
Office shall be in New York or where it may be deemed most con- 
venient. It may have branch offices in the different countries of 
Europe and America, where it may consider it expedient. Its 
name shall be the Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua, and 
its board of directors shall be composed of persons one-half at | 
least of whom shall be chosen from the promoters who may yet 
preserve their quality as such. Im view of the ariicle from which 
tf have just read, what becomes of the provision in the pending 
bill that the President of the United States may appoint ten of 
the fifteen directors of the Maritime Canal Company? 

Mr. President, it is manifest to my mind that the basis of the 
rights of the company spring from the concessions of Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua. These concessions are paramount. When the 
Government of the United States intervenes in the matter and in- 
corporates a company on the basis of those concessions, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is bound by the concessions. The 
concessions are paramount to any act of the American Congress. 
In another part of the concessions it will be found that Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica each maintain the right to appoint one director. 
So if my contention is correct, that the concession is paramount to 
an act of Congress, then a majority of the directors may be in the 
hands of persons inimical to the interests of the United States, 
even conceding that the United States would grant a subvention 
and pass the pending bill. Here, to my mind, is an absolute obsta- 
cle to the realization of the claim made by the advocates of the 
pending bill that the Maritime Canal Company will be virtually 
under the control of the United States through its directors. 

How would the directors of the United States vote? Who would 
control them? There is another question. Would we in advance 
~_ an act of Congress that they should vote so and so? Is it to 

supposed that they of their own volition, knowledge, and con- 
science would always undertake to represent the interests of the 
United States? Thisis a suggestion that occurs tomy mind. Even 
supposing we had ten of the fiiteen, a majority of the board of 
directors, how would we m them? By what process? How 
would the United States act? But here is an absolute bar. Here 
is an obstacle to the United States having the contre, and the 
language of the concession is Leese wg The board of directors 
shall be composed of at least one- of the promoters of the orig- 
inal scheme who may yet preserve their q - as promoters. 

Mr. VEST. How would they get one-half of fifteen? 

Mr. CAFFERY. They would have to have sixteen directors, or 
you would haveto give thema half man; youmight give them seven 
and a half votes. But the board of directors would have to be 
organized soas to give the original otershalf. If this provision 
of the concession is ount there must be sixteen directors or 
an even number of di in order to give them half. It is par- 
amount in control, and I can not see how there can be any two 
—— as to the paramount bearing and operation of article 10 

the concession. 

Mr. VILAS. It is the law of the sovereign of the land. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes, sir; and the law of the sovereign of the 
territory; the sovereign who maintainsand keeps the police power; 
the sovereign who under other terms of the concession has stipu- 
lated in advance for 50 per cent less tariff on tonnage than any 





other nation traversing the canal by its ships; the sovereign who 
has the right in another section to supervise any modification of 
the tariff that the board of directors may adopt. 

Provision is made in article 43 that by way of compensation for 
the expenses of survey, construction, etc., the company shall have 
the right to lay tolls; and it says that the tariffs may be modi- 
fied by the company at any time on condition that all modifica- 


| tions that may be introduced shall previously be communicated 


to the Government of Nicaragua, which in case of finding them 
within the limits established by article 42 shall cause them to be 
complied with as if they were regulations enacted by itself. 

Mr. President, what sort of a figure does the United States cnt 
in a corporation of this kind? Under any construction of these 
concessions they are paramount. Nicaragua and the promoters 
can control every single regulation of that company, and the 
Government of Nicaragua takesespeciai pains even to say thatafter 
the establishment of tolls, of regulations of any kind relating to 
commerce, when any modification of the regulations is attempted 


| or proposed those modifications must come within the jurisdic- 


tion of the Government of Nicaragua and its supervision, dennd- 
ing us of all authority, depriving us of any right whatever to reg- 
ulate commerce. 

Who would regulate the commerce under this bill? Inthe first 
place, as I have contended, it would be the Nicaragua Canal 
Company at best, even under a state of affairs where the United 
States has a majority of the directors; but the articles of this con- 
cession show that the United States could not regulate even that 
instrumentality, if regulation you might call it; that it would be 
deprived of any — of regulation even in an indirect manner. 

Mr. VILAS. Will the Senator from Louisiana allow me? 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly. 

Mr. VILAS. I call the Senator’s attention to the way in which 
that reenforces the argument which he made in respect to the 
want of constitutional authority in Congress. It demonstrates, 
as the Senator puts it (and I call his attention to it to see if Iam 
not correct in the idea), that it could not be possible for Congress 
to find the power in the Constitution to employ the money of the 
United States to create a work for the facilitation of commerce 
which would be regulated by a foreign government. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Certainly; the concessions preserve every sub- 
stantial power and authority of Nicaragua over the canal. Nicara- 
gua reserves to itself the right to police this canal. Further than 
that, in this article 37 it is provided that— 

The Government shall establish all along the line of the canal inclnded be-. 
tween the two terminal ports such police stations and revenue offices as in its 
judgment are necessary to preserve order in the region of the canal and for 
the observance of the fiscal laws of the Republic. All expenses incident to 
this service, including those of buildings, endowments, salaries and allow- 
ances of employees, and transportation of the forces, shall be paid to the 
Government by the company. 

Not only have we no authority or jurisdiction either over the 
canal or over regulating traffic through the canal, but we are com- 
pelled to pay for the police supervision of the Government of Nica- 
ragua. What that may be nobody can tell. With the tinsel army, 
with the flare and flash of the tropics, with the extravagant tastes 
of those people, which crops out in their fanciful military trap- 

yings, to what kind of an expense would this company be put to 
eep up all these trappings of police powers? 

Mr. President, it occars to me that the Senate must pause before 
it goes into the construction of a work of this sort, garnished all 
around about with such innumerable difficulties. There are a 
number of articles in the concession which show that the Govern- 
ment of the United States must own the territory lest it be com- 
plicated with thousands of embarrassments growing out of foreign 
jurisdiction concerning this enterprise. 

Mr. President, I was very much instructed and pleased with the 
able exposition the Senator from Oregon en MITCHELL] made of 
the claim of the Pacific Slope for easy and cheap transportation by 
water to the Atlantic seaboard. Ishare in every aspiration of 
that Senator in behalf of his people for cheaper transit for the 
immense trade of that growing empire on the Pacific Slope, if I 
may use the word empire in relation toit; Ionly doit in the sense 
of territorial extent and magnitude. 

Sir, I will say to him, and I will say here in the Senate, that 
there is no amount of money which can be judiciously appropri- 
ated to open the waterways of the United States, to facilitate 
commerce between the States, whereby cheap transportation will 
be afforded to conduct the wealth of this great Republic to the 
door of every man, woman, and child in it, that I will not will- 
ingly vote for. But when I stumble across these constitutional 
barriers I must pause. I have not invoked them out of any hos- 
tility to the bill. 

I have not invoked them out of any hostility to the project. I 
am heartily in favor of it, and I believe, as the distingui Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Seumer} stated, if the ident of 
the United States had now before him the Freylinghuysen-Zavala 
a might not withdraw it from the consideration of the 
Senate. That treaty might have been so modified in regard to 
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aranteeing the sovereignty of Nicaragua as to have met with 
both the Executive approval and the approval of the Senate of the 
United States. However, I find not only these constitutional bar- 
riers, but I find barriers springing out of the very concessions which 
form the basis of the construction of the canal, and I pause, and 
I say that my judgment and my conscience will not permit me to 
vote for a bill which I think violates the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Now, Mr. President, in answer to a question propounded by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Perrer] the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama {[Mr. MorGan] stated that we could not build or 
construct the canal over territory to be acquired by us by treaty 
with Nicaragua or Costa Rica, or any of the Isthmian governments, 
because of the obstacle of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and because 
such a work might result in war with Great Britain. I lookover 
this report and I discover that the distingnished Senator from 
Alabama, on behaif of the Committee on Foreign Relations, April 
14, 1894, submitted: a report in regard to this Nicaragua Canal 
Company and stated that in the opinion of that committee the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty did not stand in the way of the United 
States constructing a canal across the Isthmus of Darien, or sub- 
stantially to that effect. 

Mr. MORGAN. Under these concessions. 

Mr. CAFFERY. Yes, sir. I will read on page 45: 

The next step taken after the convention of 1850 was in 1853, when a legisla 
tive assembly was constituted to manage the affairs of the settlement. 

The report is speaking about the Mosquito settlement. 

This was followed by a convention between Great Britain and Guatemala, 
in 1859, for the establishment of the boundaries between what the treaty 
chose to call ‘‘ Her Britannic Majesty's settlement and possessions in the Bay 
of Honduras” and the territories of Guatemala. The country, or the largest 
part of it, belonged to Guatemala as the successor to all the sovereign ter- 
ritorial rights of Spain in that region; but by this treaty that which was be- 
fore a licensed industrial establisament became instantly a possession of the 
British Crown. 

The settlement government continued until 1862, when the settlement was 
declared a colony of the British Crown and a regular colonial establishment 
was set on foot; and so from that time to this the form and substance of a 
regular colonial government as a part of Her Majesty's dominions has con- 
tinued. It is understood that its geographical dominion has been vastly en- 
larged from the licensed wood-cutting limitations and boundaries that existed 
in 1850. All this has taken place systematically and persistently, notwith- 
standing the declaration of Her Majesty’s Government that it should not 
*‘colonize or assume or exercise any dominion over * * * the Mosquito 
coast or any port of Central America.” 

Now, say the committee: 

If these proceedings of Her Majesty's Government, in respect of one of the 
most important subjects of the convention— 

Referring to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty— 
and in absolute opposition to it, do not discharge the United States from all 
and every of their declarations and engagements stated in that convention, 
it is impossible to conceive what could. 

So I have the authority of the Foreign Relations Committee to 
state that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is not an impediment to the 
acquisition of such territory in Central America or any part of 
Central America as will suffice for the construction of jthe inter- 
oceanic canal. 

But, Mr. President, the circumstances surrounding the negotia- 
tions of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, I believe, would warrant the 
United States to abrogate it or to disregard it. That treaty was 
made mainly with reference to the construction of a canal which 
was thought then to be imminent. The provisions that neither 
government would assume any jurisdiction over or colonize any 
part of the country appear to be subsidiary to the main point of 
the convention, which was to construct the canal. AsI heard the 
Senator from Alabama say, it was one of the most extraordinary 
treaties and conventions that was ever entered into between civ- 
ilized nations. Without any sort of regard to the rights of Nica- 
ragua or Costa Rica or Central America these two powers, Great 
Britain and the United States, undertook to say that they would 
construct a canal over theirterritory under their joint supervision, 
and that they would see that no other nation should exercise any 
controlling power over that country. 

But be that as it may, if the Clayton-Bulwer treaty does stand 
in the way, and I do not think it does—I am willing to submit to 
the authority of the Committee on Foreign Relations and its dis- 
tinguished chairman on that point—if it does stand in the way it 
is easy enough to enter into negotiations with Great Britain and 
modify it or abrogate it. If this canal is of such transcendent 
moment as to warrant the United States in taking hold of it and 
constructing it, I imagine that we could easily proceed to do so, 
without violating treaty rights or the rights of the country over 
which it is to pass. Under the conditions prevailing when the 
treaty was negotiated, and under the broad statement made that 
Great Britain herself has violated it and has therefore released 
the United States from any of its obligations, I take it that if 
Great Britain has done what the Foreign Relations Committee 
say she has done, there can be no impediment or obstacle what- 
ever in the United States constructing the canal over the territory 
in question. 

r. President, I think that our people in the South, especially 


petitor of the United States for the foreign wheat market of the 
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my ple, are dwelling somewhat in lofty 
be the immediate results of the construction of this canal. 
not believe their hopes would be realized immediately or for a 
considerable period were the canal to be immediately constructed. 


of what might 
I do 


Mr. President, trade runs in great currents. Great Britain has 
absorbed nearly all the carrying trade of the world. Great Brita‘n 
monopolizes the markets of South America. Great Britain has 
more traffic with the countries immediately surrounding this pro- 
posed canal than the United States. Wecan approach the east 
side of South America without the intervention of a canal. We 
are nearer to it than any other nation on earth. The ports of 
Brazil and the Argentine Republic are open. The Argentine Re- 

| public is fast becoming one of the great competitors of the world 
in cereal trade. Her exports of wheat are becoming enormous. 

I heard some Senator on the floor of the Senate not long ago, I 
believe it was the distinguished Senator from Colorado | Mr. TsL- 
LER], say that the Argentine Republic is fast becoming the com- 


world. That is true, and in a little while, if enterprise continues 
in that country and progress is made at the rate it is now going 
on, she will be more than a competitor; she will be more than a 
successful rival. With the undeveloped resources of that country, 
with its fertile soil and its easy transportation, I do not kiiow but 
that in the near future the wheat market of London will be con- 
trolled by Argentina wheat. But that is mere speculation. 

Now, Mr. President, let us look at the imports into the Argen- 
tine Republic from the United States and her exports to the 
United States: 

Imports into the United States from Argentina. -................ ---. $5, 289, 695 
RE EI ES IE SE GET Te EAS eS Se ee eT . 978 
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Exports .......... 





ele aerate ne ae . 28, 112, 070 

What a discrepancy between Great Britain and the United 
States! About 600 per cent more from Great Britain than the 
United States! Sir, there is a country right at our door that we 
could reach without the intervention of a canal, and this table, 
which I will ask leave to insert in the Recorp, will show the vast 























| discrepancy between the trade of the United States and the trade 
with the east coast of South America and with the west coast of 
South America likewise. It likewise shows the trade between 
the United States and China and Japan and Great Britain. 
United States. Great Britain. 
Imports. Exports. | Imports. Exports. 
Argentine Republic cl $5, 239,695 | $4,979,596 $28, 112, 070 
ines cuicereuiciene 76, 222, 138 12, 388, 124 | 30, 975, 362 
GUIs kbs n osu cake | 8,905,441 2,980, 831 | 19, 501, 995 
United States of Co- 
NE ilies a 3,572,918 | 3,158,777] 2,212, 334 5, 866, 225 
Ecuador 2 ike ila ceaepoagel 960, 228 | S17, 425 | 619, 674 1,306, 732 
Guanaand West Indian | 
Islands ....... sa Saliba | 22,105,168 | 18,515,979 | 14,006, 074 15, 951, 899 
TIL: asa 3s pasiiniiillickon ania | 819, 168 636,721 | 7, 617, 254 4, 176, 958 
| UNURURY «co ntiivndesieeei | 1, 623, 380 960, G06 | 1,395, 405 6, 374, 204 
Venezuela. .......-~.---- | 3, 625,118 | 4,207, 661 1, 242, 616 1, 861, 507 
i Sea a 20, 636, 565 | 3, 900, 457 | 17, 342, 920 28, 249, 129 
EIGOIONG -. ncincc ccsewuse | 878, 078 4.316, 602 3, 94, 496 9. 449. 005 
Japan -..-..--..-.-.2.-.-| 27,454,220] 8,195,494 | 8, 391, 374 15, 883, 156 
Central America........ 11, 189, 087 | 7, 354, 605 5,271, 904 | 4, 188, 163 
re ee 
| 178,321,204 | 67,409,979 | 115,213,838 | 190, 896, 495 
Dn i sasciciniese ic Gila ahi adie 5, 476 24, S49 
United Kingdom..-.--..- Sars Sey 182, 659, 769 4271, 134, 551 
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For our Southern ports, outside, perhaps, of coal (and whether 
it will be cheaper to carry coal from British Columbia to our 
Pacific States and the Orient that might need it I do not know), 
the greatest outlet that I can see is for cotton to Japan. But it 
is distinctly asserted by a writer in the New York Journal of 
Commerce, a copy of which I got sometime ago, that it is closer 
to Yokohama by the Suez Canal from England than it is by way 
of the Nicaragua Canal from the United States. It is closer from 
Liverpool to Yokohama by Suez than it is from New York to 
| Yokohama by Nicaragua; so I do not see what gain we make in 
the trade to the Orient. The trade of India can not be taken 
away from England by way of Suez. We have already the trade 
of the east coast of South America. 

But the great point with me in dealing with this subject is the 
immense benefit that would be derived to our country. The 
sibilities of a foreign trade may be enormous. The trade may 
grow beyond our fondest expectations. We might open a trade 
with the western coast of South America and with the Orient, 
| Japan, China, Australasia, and New Zealand, and all these coun- 
tries; but we have a trade at home. Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Alaska cry aloud for this intercommunication between the 
two oceans; and if I had to put it anywhere under the Constitu- 
| tion I would not put it where the Senator from Oregon [{ Mr. 
| MITCHELL] put it. 
| Hesaid that the interstate trade was subsidiary to the foreign 
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trade. I think in that he erred. He placed the right to construct 
this canal by this agency under the power to regulate foreign 
commerce. I would place it, if I wanted to stretch the Constitu- 
tion, under the power to regulate interstate commerce, commerce 
among the States. I think it would be infinitely more valuable, 
infinitely larger in volume, than any oe trade. The very ex- 
ample that the Senator from Oregon cited shows that 30 per cent 
more of tonnage passed through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal last 
soe than through the Suez Canal. With all the vast trade between 

ngland and her dependency of 250,000,000 people in India, and 
all the vast trade of Europe with the East, one internal improve- 
ment in one year in the United States exceeds the gross tonnage 
that passed through the Suez Canal by 334 per cent, I think. 

That shows the transcendent importance of stimulating and 
facilitating our domestic trade. It shows the illusory character of 
the high expectations of developing an enormous foreign trade 
through the Nicaraguan Canal. When the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. TurPre] was addressing the Senate the other day, by the 
magic power of his eloquence and imagination he conjured up 
from the shades the illustrious dead. He placed the immortal 
Columbus upon a lofty peak of the Isthmus and caused him to sur- 
vey with calm, dignified mien the artificial waterway connecting 
the two oceans. 

Werel permitted, Mr. President, with feebler wing and at longer 
distance to continue that flight I would want that magnificent 
explorer revivified to see no pigmy hand unlocking the ‘secrets 
of the straits.” I would want him to see the Titanic hand of this 
great Republic opening this waterway to the nations of the earth— 
not the hand of the Maritime Canal Company. And, sir, I would 
desire him to hear ocean call to ocean and - to deep through 
this narrow channel, and with myriad voice blessing the mighty 


hand that opened the secrets of the straits as adding another lin 
to the chain of commerce that binds the peoples of the earth in 
bonds of peace and prosperity. 


The Currency—Volume Controls Price and Prices Control 
Profits, Prosperity, and the Equity of all Time Payments— 
Who, then, should Control Volume? 


The most elemental and firmly established truth in monetary science is 
that volume controls price. 

“Let principles be once firmly established and particulars will adjust 
themselves.''"—Margarette Fuller. 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY A. COFFEEN, 


OF WYOMING, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 8, 1895. 


The House being in Cornmittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8149) to amend the laws relating to 
national banking associations, to exempt the notes of State banks from taxa- 
tion upon certain conditions, and for other purposes— 


Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The great financial controversy between the 
money power and the people hinges upon the simple question: 
Who shall control the issuance and the volume of money in cir- 
culation? 

The advocates of bank issues, coming forward with the claim 
that the currency must be ‘‘reformed,” ask Congress to deprive 
the Government of the right to issue paper currency for general 
circulation and empower the banks to both issue currency and 
expand or contract the volume in circulation at their own option 
and as their interests might suggest. On the other hand, repre- 
senting, as we believe, the interests of the people, we demand the 
suppression of all bank issues and the future issuance of all forms 
of money, whether coin or paper, by the Federal Government, 
making all issues full legal tender, and controlling and regulating 
the volume in strict accord with the interests of industry and the 
maintenance of equity. 

WHAT IS THE USE OR FUNCTION OF MONEY? 

The functions of money are three in number—to furnish, first, 
the common medium of exchange; second, a common measure or 
unit of account by which the comparative values of other things 
are estimated; third, a standard by which future payments and 
obligations are determined and enforced. 

If the standard, the value of money in exchange, is changed by 
contraction or expansion of volume, then equity in payment is 
defeated and one of the parties in the contract suffers injustice. 

If a farmer has a certain number of dollars to pay in taxes, on 
a note,or in any other obligation, the amount being fixed when 


the general range of prices showed the dollar worth one bushel of 
wheat, it will double the burden of debt and rob him of his wheat 
to change the dollar, the unit of account,so that it is worth two 
bushels of wheat, and does the farmer the same mjustice as it 
would to double the size of the bushel measure or any other stand- 
ard of measure and settlement. 

So with the products of the factory, field, shop, mine, or store. 
So with all, rich or poor, who have to obtain dollars in exchange 
for property, products, or labor. The dollar is not aunit of value 
when its purchasing power is changed, but a unit of account. 

Mr. St. John, president of the New York Mercantile National 
Bank, and, in my judgment, the most competent and patriotic 
bank president that appeared before the Banking and Currency 
Committee at its recent hearings, pointed out (page 328) that 
money is domestic—that it is a matter of national legislation 
and national concern. About 95 per cent of our trading is done 
within our own jurisdiction, and besides the international trade 
of any one country always requires translating both the money 
and the measures of other countries into its own. 


Money is the creature of law. Money is all domestic. Our ten-dollar gold 
yiece is accounted 258 grains of nine-tenths fine gold when beyond the juris- 
iction of the United States. ; " 

Money and the yardstick have nothing in common. The yardstick is an 
exact, unvarying measure of length. Money is an uncertain, variable meas- 
ure of varying values. The yardstick is not bartered for commodities. 
Money is the means of acquisition and momentarily the measure of value of 
the things required. The yardstick is a unit of length. Thedollaras a‘ unit 
of value” is iy pee Our Hamilton-Jefferson statute, founding the 
mint, provided a dollar as our “unit of account.” That dollar of 1792 and the 
dollar of 1894 contain identically 371.25 grains of silver. 

AGGREGATE OF MONEY DETERMINES PRICES. 

The aggregate of all money afloat and in bank in the United States is our 
true measure of normal value of commodities here. The aggregate of money 
of all nations trading internationally is the measure of normal value of all 
commodities consumed by all. Therefore, to enlarge the aggregate of money 
in the trading world is to raise normal oe commodities everywhere. 
To enlarge the aggregate of money in the United States is to raise normal 
prices for home and internationally-consumed commodities here. Per con- 
tra, to diminish the aggregate of money in the United States is to lower all 
normal prices here, and to diminish the world’s aggregate of money is to 
lower all normal prices of internationally-moving commodities in all the trad- 
ing world. 

In reference to the coinage question, so ably discussed by my 
friend who has just taken his seat [Mr. Buanp], I desire to say 
that Iindorse in the main what he has said. And yet I wish to 
call attention to another phase of the currency bill before us that 
is of paramount importance to a realization of the fact that this 
question is not somuch as to what shall be the material of money 
or the money of ultimate redemption, whether it shall be silver 
coin or gold coin or uncovered legal tender-paper. No man 
who is competent to grasp the entire currency question will fail 
to realize that itis the volume of money that regulates prices, and 
therefore regulates profits and prosperity. Ihave upheld the free 
coinage of silver, as you all know, from first to last. I believe to- 
day it is a practical step to take, not so much that it is the onl 
means that would relieve the depression, but because it is promi- 
nently before the country, and in due deference to the deep-seated 
desire on the part of the people in many parts of the country, and 
for the ro of keeping the Democratic pledges to the people 
it should be carried forward until silver coinage is restored. 

Mr. Chairman, the American Banking Association and its allied 
| interests, including the European moneyed interests as well as the 

American, as far as they work in general concert of purposes, I 
wish to designate under the general terms money power or money 
dealers er bank syndicate, for generai convenience, and not for the 

| purposes of offense or abuse of persons engaged in the business of 
| banking. 

I have no blame to cast upon those engaged in the business of 
| banking under the laws as they exist or as they may exist. 

Every man has a right to engage in banking under such laws as 
are made. I have had some little experience in banking, and nyy 
banking investments have been profitable. 

It is the system of banking and the character of financial legis- 





lation and the unsound arguments and vicious methods that I 


would attack and expose. 
In my judgment the money power and their advocates have in 


| times past and even now on this floor are seeking to avoid the 


main issue and conceal from the general public their main pur- 
poses in all the proposed legislation before us. 


The main question and the most important issue is who shall 


control the quantity or volume of currency in general circulation. 

Their main purpose is to secure to themselves as a general class 
of money dealers the power to expand or contract the volume of 
currency suddenly and entirely at their own option, so to control 
the value of money and credits in their relation to property and 
prices. 

BANKS SEEK THE CONTROL OL THE VOLUME IN CIRCULATION, 

Whoever controls the general volume of currency in circulation 
controls the general range of prices, and prices control property 
values, Wi , profits, and the opportunities for general prosperity, 
and these things involve the welfare of mankind. 

Believing these things, Mr. Chairman, and even knowing them as 
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certainly as anything can be knownin any of the ordinary sciences, 
how can I sit silent and unconcerned in this Hall, and in the midst 
of these debates, and see any proposition carried to turn this all-im- 
portant control over the money volume and a new lease and exten- 
sion of power into the hands of bankingcorporations? This places 
control out of the reach of the people and the Government, which 
is in eran to protect the —. 

Sir Robert Peel said, when he rought forward in Parliament his 
bill for the reform of the currency, in 1844, in describing the im- 
portance of the question to all interests and people: 


There is no contract, public or petals e ment, national or individ- 
ual, which is unaffected by it. e enterprises of commerce, the profits of 
trade, the arrangements made in all the domestic relations of society, the 
wages of labor, pecuniary transactions of the highest amounts and of the 
lowest, the payment of the national debt, the provision for the national ex- 
penditure, the command which the coin of the smallest denomination has 
over the necessaries of life. are all affected by the decision to which we may 
come on that — question which I am about to submit to the consideration 
of the committee. 


Every man, woman, and child in this country is vitally inter- 
ested in this question, and so long asI represent them even the 
poorest and humblest citizens in the State of Wyoming shall have 
the satisfaction of knowing that their interests are neither for- 
gotten nor bartered away and surrendered to the money power. 

THE QUANTITY OF CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION REGULATES PRICES. 

The philosophy of this question is in this fact, that it is the total 
volume of money in circulation, whatever its form and without 
regard to its material, that controls the value of every dollar as 
far as its monetary use is concerned. I see there are a few in my 
presence who are inclined to — this proposition, especially 
some of my colleagues on the Coinage Committee, but I say to you 
that all competent authorities almost without exception are agreed 
upon that fact. There are no leading authorities in the universi- 
ties of any land or continent, or any noted authorities, I believe, 
except one or two, but what have finally acknowledged the point 
that it is the aggregate, the entire quantity of money or number 
of units in circulation, that regulates the value of every unit or 
dollar for the time being. Therefore, the free coinage of silver, 
great question as it is, bringing up the great injustice that has 
been done the people by its demonetization, all of which I admit 
and claim, still is an incidental question to the currency question. 
Then, what is the issue before us to-day? The issue in which the 
people are most vitally interested is practically who shall control 
the volume in circulation? 

I will submit authorities to you in extended remarks to show 
you that it is the aggregate volume, without particular reference 
to the material of which the units are composed, that regulates 
the value. 

Mr. MONEY. 
tion? 

Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming. Yes. 

Mr. MONEY. I want to understand the matter. Do you con- 
tend that it is the volume of currency circulating in this country 
that regulates prices here? 

Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming. Yes. 

Mr. MONEY. Or that it is the volume of currency in the world 
that regulates the prices of articles of universal consumption? 

Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming. I intended to treat of that later, 
but I will take that up now. The prices in every nation are regu- 
lated on the basis of the money of that nation, and we should not 
forget that monetary systems are of national and local concern, 
and not international, assome suppose. There is no “money of the 
world.” 

Exports and imports are regulated purely and entirely in the ex- 
change of merchandise for merchandise, and they are always 
wendatodl into the local monetary system of the country dealt 
with. Therefore, in answer to the gentleman, who has put avery 


Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 


pee and proper question, I will say, without fear of success- | 


1 contradiction, that the prices in this country, narned in the cir- 
culating money of this country, will depend on the aggregate 
number of units in circulation in this country, as they will depend 
and be named in every other country upon their respective mone- 
tary systems. 

Mr. MONEY. Now, I do not want to interrupt you—— 

Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming. Thisisnointerruption. I think 
this is profitable. 

Mr. MONEY. Then, if that is true, would the increase of the 
volume of circulation in this country raise the price of cotton and 
wheat in this country, without regard to the universal volume of 
currency in the world and the demand for those two articles? 

Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming. That is a proper question, and 
we ought to be able to answer such questions as that. Those 
products that are produced in this country beyond the capacities 
of this country to consume, and which depend, therefore, on ex- 
port for their market, will, without regard to prices named in our 
money, be at least partially influenced in price named in the foreign 
money by the foreign market. 

But, going on now from where we left the question, who shall 
control the volume of money in circulation? 
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From the very nature of the case, as I shall undertake to show 
a little further on, the volume or quantity of money in general 
circulation controls and regulates the general range of prices on 
commodities. 

As money appreciates property and price depreciate. As the 
volume of money increases prices of all commodities increase 
generally in the same ratio; but increasing the volume of money 
cheapens the value of the dollars or units of account, which is the 
cause of the increase of general prices. 

So again, to contract or diminish the volume of money increases 
the value or purchasing power of the dollars or units, which lowers 
the price of commodities. 

ence we state the general proposition, that to increase or de- 
crease the value or purchasing power of money has directly op- 
posite effect on the value or priceof all commodities and properties 
exchan for money. It is folly, then, for the money power to 
claim that they want good, high-priced money and plenty of it. 
To make money plenty cheapens it, and while cheaper money is 
both good and honest money, if kept in due proportion to the needs 
of the country, honest and helpful to all who have aught to sell 
or pay. yet the money dealers want high purchasing power money, 
and they know, or ought to know, that scarcity produces it. 
ae is no such thing possible as high-priced money and ‘“ plenty 
of it.” 

To prove this elemental truth of monetary science, that volume 
of currency in circulation controls the general range of prices, I 
submit the following authorities; but in general let me say that 
all competent authorities in both Europe and America are nearly 
unanimous in their recognition of this principle. 

John Stuart Mill says: 


That an increase of the quantity of money raises prices, and a diminution 
lowers them, is the most elementary proposition in the theory of currency. 


The authorities on this quantitative theory of money have been 
so thorougly collated by Senator JoHn P. Jones, and given in 
his great speech on the question of repeal of the silver-purchase 
law in October, 1893, that I shall quote a number of them as 

ven by him, and in connection shall quote a part of what the 

mator himself had to say on this topic. I regard the great 
Senator himself as even a greater authority on almost every 
phase of the money question than many of the noted writers from 
whom he makes quotations: 


I shall now proceed to speak of the quantitative theory of money. I wish 
to say, preliminarily, that I have heard no Senator deny the scientific correct- 
ness of that theory; yet if it be correct, the so-called standard of gold isa 
standard of gross injustice. 

But there is one principle of monetary science that, if held steadfastly in 
view, will constitute an unerring guide through what would otherwise be a 
path of inextricable difficulty. 

That principle is that the value of the unit of money in any country is de- 
termined by the number of units in circulation. In other words the value of 
every dollar depends on the number of dollars out. 

The ter the number of dollars out, other things being equal, the leas 
will be the value of each doliar; the fewer the number out, other things re- 
maining the same, the ter the value of each—and this without any regard 
whatever to the material of which the dollars are composed. This is the key 
to the financial situation in the United States. Much more; it is the key te 
the financial situation in every land. Without this key it is in vain that the 
student attempts to unlock the door leading to the Arcanum of monetary 
knowledge. Unlike many of the locks made by man, the lock on that door is 
unpickable. The household of science is one that thieves can not break 
through and steal. He who would enter must first find the key. With this 
key in hand the most secret recesses may be explored with confidence. 
Without it the student travels in a circle—returning, after much labor, to 
the point from which he started upon his journey. Like one in a maze, when 
most confidently expecting to find his way out, he but sees himself coming up 
against impassable barriers. 

To the possessor of this theory and of an impartial mind, that is to say, a 
mind in search of truth for truth’s sake, there is no phenomenon of industry, 
of commerce, or of finance that is not accounted for. With it, all facts in the 
monetary world harmonize. All the teachings of history illustrate its force. 
It has therefore for support both reason and experience. It resolvesall doubts, 
unriddles all enigmas, makes clear that which, without it, would be an insolu- 
ble problem of political economy. But, in order to receive all the benefits of 
truth, men must not approach the investigation with a predetermination to 
prove some special theory. The truth is always its own justification. 

No Senator will rise in his place and deny that, other things being equal, 
the value of each unit of money in a country depends on the total number of 
units forming the monetary circulation of that country. No Senator will at- 
tempt to deny that. all other things remaining the same, the prices of prop- 
erty and commodities in a country are regulated by the number of units con- 
stituting the monetary circulation of the country; and by the “number of 
units” I mean, of course, for this country the number of dollars, for France 
the number of francs, for Great Britain the number of pounds sterling, etc. 

The quantitative theory, Mr. President, is not new. tn the third century 
of the Christian era the Roman jurisconsult Paulus gave a description of 
money, which indicates the acceptance at that early period of the principle 
of quantity as that to which the money unit owed its value. I invite special 


attention to this clear-cut statement: 
“ The o of buying and selling "— 
Says Pa 


“ 


us— 

back to barter. Primitively, there was no money. One thing was not 
led ‘merchandise’ and the other ‘price,’ but everyone, according to his 
needs and according to his circumstances, bartered things useless to him for 
those which would be useful to him, for it often happens that what one has 
too much of another lacks. But as it would not always or easily happen that 
you had what I should have wished for, and that, conversely, I had what you 
wished to obtain, cheice was made of a material which, being declared forever 
legal value, would obviate the difficulties of barter by means of a quantitative 
equation. And this material, stamped in the corner by the State, circulates 
th a power which it derives not from the substance but from the quantity. 
Since that time, of the things thus exchanged one is called merchandise and 
the other is called price.” 
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This description was deemed worthy to be incorporated in the Pandects of 
Justinian, compiled and promulgated in the sixth century, thus demonstrat- 
ing that the lapse of three hundred years had not rendered it obsolete. It is 
as sound to-day as it was when first written. 

John Locke, in his Considerations, relating to the value of money, said: 

‘“Money, while the same quantity of it is passing up and down the kingdom 
in trade. is really a standing measure of the falling and rising value of other 
things in reference to one another, and the alteration in price is truly in them 
only. But if you increase or lessen the quantity of money current in traffic 
in any place, then the alteration of value is in the money.” 

Locke further said: 

“The value of money in any onecountry is the present quantity of the cur- 
rent money in that country in propo to the present trade.”’ 

David Hume, the historian, says: 

“Tt is not difficult to'perceive that it is the total quantity of the money in 
circulation in any country which determines what portion of that quantity 
shall exchange for a certain portion of the poods or commodities of that 
country. It is the Por between the circulating money and the com- 
= in the market which determines the price.” 

cthe says: 

“Tf the quantity of purchasable articles increases, while the quantity of 
money remains the same, the value of the money increases in the same ratio; 
if the quantity of money increases, while the quantity of purchasable arti- 
cles remains the same, the value of the money decreases in the same ratio.” 

James Mill, in his treatise on Political ~ gg: says: 

“And again, in whatever degree, therefore, the quantity of money is in- 
creased or diminished, other things remaining the same, in that same propor- 
tion the — of the whole and of every part is reciprocally diminished or 
increased.” 

John Stuart Mill (Political Economy) says: 

“The value of money, other things being the same, varies inversely as its 
quantity; every increase of quantity lowering the value, and every diminu- 

on raising it in a ratio exactly equivalent.” 

And again, as I have already quoted in connection with my remarks on cost 
of production, Mr. Mill says: 

“Alterations in the cost of the production of the precious metals do not act 
upon the value of money, except Fast in proportion as they increase or dimin- 
ish its quantity.” 

Ricardo (Reply to Bosanquet) says: 

“The value of moneyin any country is determined by the amount existing. 
That commodities would rise or fall in price in proportion to the increase or 
diminution of money I assume as a fact that is incontrovertible.” 

Ricardo further says: 

“There can exist no depreciation in money but from excess; however de- 
based a coinage may become, it will preserve its mint value; that is to say, it 
will pass in circulation for the (so-called) intrinsic value of the bullion which 
it ought to contain, provided it be not in too great abundance.”’ 

John Stuart Mill again says: 

“We have seen, however, that even in the case of metallic currency the 
immediate agency in determining its value is its quantity.—Princi of 
Political Economy, volume Il, page 89.” 

William Huskisson (The Depreciation of the Currency, 1819) says: 

“Tf the quantity of gold in acountry whose currency consists of gold should 
be increased in any given proportion, the quantity of other articles and the 
demand for them remaining the same, the value of any given commodity 
measured in the coin of that country would be increased in the same propor- 
tien.” 

Sir James Graham says: 

*The value of money is in the inverse ratio of its quantity; the supply of 
commodities remaining the same.*’ 

Torrens, in his work on Political Economy, says: 

“If the value of all other commodities, in relation to gold, rises and falls as 
their quantities diminish or increase, the value of gold in relation to com- 
modities must rise and fall as its quantity is diminished or in: .¥ 

Eveteanee De Colange, in the American Cyclopedia of Commerce, article 
“Money,” says: 

“The rate at which money exchanges for other things is determined by its 
quantity. * * * Supposing the amount of trade and mode of circulation 
to remain stationary, if the quantity of money be increased its value will fail 
and the price of other commodities will preportionatel as the latter 
will then exchange against a teramount of money; if, on the other hand, 
the vuantity of money be uced, its value will be vniwed, and prices in cor- 
responding degree diminished, as commodities will then have to be oa 
for a less amount of money. * * * In whatever de therefore, the 
quantity of money is increased or diminished, other re e 
same, in that same proportion the value of the whole and of every part is re- 
ciprocally diminished or increased.” 

s Professor Sidgwick, of Cambridge University: 

“The exchange value of any particular coin will vary in exactly inverse ra- 
tio to the variations in quantity of the aggregate.—Principles of Political 
Economy, page 251.” 

DOBS THE MATERIAL IN MONEY CONTROL ITS VALUE? 

Now, having established the fact beyond any danger of success- 
ful contradiction that the value of money is controlled by the 
number of units in circulation, and since a few—mostly novices 
in the study of monetary uestions, or special pleaders for special 
interests—still hold and advocate that it is in whole or in part the 
value of the material of which money is com that regulates 
its value, I wish to take up this feature of the question and we 
will find that it is equally clear that without to the material 
of which convenient forms of money are composed, still the vol- 
ume in circulation regulates the value for monetary purposes. 

This rule applies even to the circulation of uncovered paper 
money, whether issued by the banks or by the Government, as 
long as it is kept in generai circulation, and so the values of gold 
dollars and silver dollars themselves, js adding paper money to 
the volume, are affected, and diminish or increased according 
as the quantity of poe money is increased or decreased. On a 
former occasion, when the of State-bank tax was before us, 
1 eae a ae se 

is fact and a true recognition of the effect of expanding or 
contracting the amount of paper currency in circulation is essen- 
tial cri ah img gy the question of empowering banks 
to issue what they call an elastic currency or of any cur- 
rency whatever, or withdrawing any from circulation. 

Senator JonEs gives valuable again. He 


says: 
So absolutely clear are the leading writers that the value of the money unit 
is,in every case, other things being equal, determined by the number of 


units out, and does not depend on the material of which the money may be 
com: that they have not the slightest hesitation in asserting that the 
rule applies even to uncovered paper money, so that the value of every dol- 
lar of gold and silver in circulation is diminished or increased, according as 
the ae of r money is increased or diminished; and reciprocally as 
to all of these, the increase in the number of dollars of either kind diminish- 
ing the value of each dollar of the others, while the decrease in the number 
of either increases the value of each of the others, without the slightest re- 
gard whatever to the material of which either of the dollars is composed. 

if this be so, if the value of the unit of money depends not on the material 
of the dollars but on their quantity, what becomes of the gold standard? If 
this be so, inasmuch as silver has n utilized as money since the dawn of 
creation, why abandon it now, unless Senators are prepared to abandon the 
automatic system altogether? If we must, by legislation, compel a change in 
the value of money (for that is what this measure means), why legislate so 
that it can change in one direction only, and that the direction which is al- 
ways favorable to the classes that lend money and live idly on their incomes— 
the ee yo injurious to society, most fatal to industry, most narcotiz- 
in ene 

f. Stanley Jevons, in his work on Money and Mechanism of Exchange, 

Says: 


There is plenty of evidence to prove that an inconvertible paper money, if 
carefully limited in quantity, can retain its full value. Such was the case 
with the Bank of —— netes for several years after the suspension of 
specie Pe ments in 1797, and such is the case with the present notes of the 
oO! Feamee. 


In his proposal for an economic and secure currency, the great authority, 
Ricardo Miimnself a most acute dealer in money, says: 

“A well-r ted paper curre is so great an improvement in commerce 
that I shoul ay roares if prejadice should induce us to return to a sys- 
tem of less utility e introduction of the precious metals for the purposes 
of money may with truth be considered as one of the most important steps 
toward the improvement of commerce and the arts of the civilized life; bat 
it is no less true, that with the advancement of knowledge and science, we 
discover that it would be another improvement to banish them again from 
the employment to which, during a less enlightened period, they had been so 
advantageously — 

The distinguished economist and editor, Mr. J.R. McCulloch, in. comment- 
ing on the ——. of money laid down by Ricardo, says: 

“He examined the circumstances which determine the value of money 
* * * and he showed that * * * its value will depend on the extent to 
which it may be issued com with the demand. This is a principle of 
great importance, for it shows that intrinsic worth is not necessary to a cur- 
rency, and that, provided the supply of paper notes declared to be a 1 ten- 
der be sufficiently limited, their value may be maintained on a par with the 
value of gold, or raised to any higher level. If, therefore, it were practicable 
to devise a plan for pas the value of = on a level with that of 
gold, without making it convertible into coin at the pleasure of the holder, 
the heavy expense of a metallic currency would be saved. 

“It appears, therefore, that if there weresecurity that the power of issuing 


paper money would not be abused; that is, if thero were perfect security for 

its being issued in such quantities as to preserve its value relatively to the 

mass of circulating commodities near] — the precious metals might be 
aon 


entirely Sens with, not only as a ating medium, but alsoas a stand- 
ard to which to refer the value of paper. 

Lord Overstone alsoadmits that rredeemable paper money can, by a proper 
limitation of its issues, be kept at par with gold. 

“In adopting a paper circulation—” 

He says-— 

“We must unavoidably depend for a maintenance of its due value upon the 
adoption of a strict and judicious rule for the regulation of its amount.” 

Supporting this view we find also that Alexander Pring, in his evidence 
before the secret committee of the House of Lords in 1519, said: 

“The reduction of paper would produce all those effects which arise from 
the reduction in the amount of the money in any country.” 

An early and dis authority in our cwn country, Mr. Gallatin, 


said: 

“Tf in a country which wants and possesses a metallic currency of $70,000,000 
a paper ee pr f to the same amount should be substituted, the seventy mil- 
lions in gold and silver, being no longer wanted for that a will be ex- 
ported, and the returns may be converted into a productive capital and add 
an equal amount to the wealth of the country.” 

en we know that these are views of the leading writers—all uni in 
the assertion that that which determines the value of money is the quantity, 
not the material—it must excite our special wonder that Senators propose 
destroy silver as money of final payment, or to repeal a law which by its slight 
addition to the quantity of money has at least tended to maintain, in some 
degree, among us the equities of time contracts and deferred payments. 
the Senators know that all great projects in this country on which 
the employment of labor depends, are based upon the prices of commodities, 
and that when those prices are constantly falling workingmen must be rel- 
egated to idleness, that every debt must be in a dollar of increasing 
value, to the ruin of merchants and of the pro rs of industrial enter- 
prises in which labor should be employed, it is incom: ensible how they 
can advocate the establishment in this country of a gold standard, or of any 
a. se such as furnish a sufficient volume of nf®ney for the 

With reference to Ricardo it is to be borne in mind that his profession was 
that of stockbroker. allowance for his desire to piain- 
tain the gold standard, kno knew, that the gold stand- 
aid not mean the posession of gt, but the ability of money fondste eros 

not mean a y of money lenders, - 
itors, and the idle aristocracy and income classes of Great Britain to obtain 
= the comforts and luxuries of life at a level of prices getting constantly 
ower. 

Ina of the twenty-seventh cha; of his work on Political 
Economy, Ricardo makes the broad statement that a nation may be on the 
gold standard without ha’ a solitary dollar of gold within its entire ter- 
—- F apie ay only that, whatever may be the form of its money, the num- 
ber units of that money shall not exceed the number of gold units 
which, if the country used gold money, would be its distributive portion of 
the gold of the wor That proportion is, of course, fixed by the general 
=—— of prices. Ricardo’s statement is: 

“A curre is in its most perfect state when it consists wholly of paper 
mney, but of paper money of an equal value with the gold which it pro- 
fesses to represent. The use of paper instead of gold—” 

He continues— 

“substitutes the chea in place of the most expensive medium, and ena- 
bles the country, wi t loss to any individual, to exchange all the gold, 
which before it used for this for raw materials, utensils, and food— 
by the use of which both its and its enjoyments are increased.” 

t will be remembered that on Saturday I demonstrated, by citations from 
the leading writers that money has no value whatever except value in ex- 
change—purchasing power—and that when the term “value of money” is 
used, it means only ee a and not any value, which, for commod- 
ity purposes, might attach to > manterial of Witeh it is composed. 
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“ By limiting its quantity—” 
Rieurde says— 
“its value in exchange—” 


Which, as I have said, is the only value that mone 
“is as as an equal denomination of coin, or of 

And he very properly adds: 

“There is no point more important inissuing 
— with the effects which follow from 
quantity.” 

_Of course there is no point more important than that. The principle of 
limitation of quantity is ef the very essence of the value of money, of what- 
ever material it may be composed. 

If money were unlimited in quantity it would have no value whatever. 
Nothing has value that is unlimited in quantity. If, instead of sand, the 
ocean beach were strewn with gold dust, it would have no value whatever 
as a commodity; yet if that gold dust were taken up and coined into pieces 
of money, the number of such pieces being limited, they would have value 
roa as jieces have value to-day. And, on the,other hand, as Adam 

mith says, I = should reach a certain degree of scarcity, the slightest 
bit of it might ome as valuable as a diamond. 

Ricardo, leaving no form of the statement untouched, recurs to the sub- 
ject by making the following remark: 

“On these principles it will be seen that it isnotnecessary that paper money 
should be payable in specie to secure its talue; it is only necessary that its 
= should be regulated according to the value of the metal which is 

eclared to be the standard.” 

If it is not necessary for paper money, in order to be of equal value with 

id money, to be payable or “ redeemable” in gold, how can it be asserted 

+ silver money, in order to maintain its value in relation to gold, should 
be redeemable in that metal?” 

Professor Fawcett, in his work on Political Economy, a 

“In discussing the laws of price, the principle was established that general 
prices depend u the quantity of money in ern compared with the 
wealth which is ms and sold with money, and also upon the eee 
with which this wealth is bought and sold before it is consumed. more 
wealth is produced and an increased quantity of wealth is bought and sold 
for money, general prices must decline unless a larger quantity of money is 
brought into circulation.” 

When Professor Fawcett says that “ general prices must decline unless a 
larger quantity of money is ght into circulation,” he is but stating in 
another form of phrase that the value of money increases as its quantity 
diminishes. This is the quantitative theory. fessor Fawcett further 


says: 
“'The amount of money required to be kept in circulation depends upon the 
i, is exchanged for money. Hence, ceteris ibus, 


amount of wealth whic 
the amount of money ought to increase = the population and wealth of a coun- 


try advance.—Political Economy, pa 
d f Aw a shovld be tmerented. surely the increase must be an increase 
t uantity. 
Mr. N. A. Nicholson, of Oxford, in his Science of Exchanges, says: 
“Whatever substance may be used as currency, an excessive quantity of it 
yn than is required by the wants of the community) necessarily causes a 
inution of its purchasing power.” 
Te oor that even gold is subject to the same law of quantity, Mr. Nichol- 
son asks: 
“Could a currency, then, consisting entirely of the best gold coin only, be 
depreciated?” 
‘o which he replies: 
“Certainly, provided that the exportation of gold could be altogether pre- 
vented, the amount in use would soon become greater than what was re- 
uired by the wants of the community, and its purchasing power would 
diminish in the same proportion.” 2 
What Mr. Nicholson means by the “wants of the community” is the 
amount of money necessary to sustain prices at the international level. 
Earl Grey. writing to Mr. Grenfell, one of the governors of the Bank of 
England, and referring to Ricardo, ore 
“T would remind you (though it is y necessary to do so) that in his 
admirable pamphlet on this subject, he (Ricardo) has shown the value of 
paper money issued by the authority of the state to depend upon its amount 
as com to the wants of the state in which it circulates. No one, I be- 
lieve, now doubts this to be true, and experience has proved that inconvert- 
le paper money will circulate not only without OPT tar te but even at a 
mium if the issues are sufficiently limited.”— ter from Earl Grey, 
Rated May 31, 1881. Quoted in The Bimetallic Controversy, by Gibbs & 
Grenfell page o~ 
Prof. Shield Nic olson, of Edinburgh, in an article in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury for December, 1889, states that every economist of repute since Ricardo's 
time has been an advocate of the quantitative theory of money. 
Even a so-called debased coinage—that > a coinage, each piece of which 
contains a smaller quantity of metal than the law prescribes—will maintain 


has— 
on in that coin.” 


ge money than to be fully 
he principle of limitation of 


itself at rovided the total number of coins put in circulation be not too 
large. this int, as I have shown, Ricardo says, that in circulation such 
coins will pass for the quantity of metal they ought to contain, provided they 


be “not in too great abandance.”’ 

With reference to this relation of quantity, and to the absolute necessity 
of an increase of money pari passu with the demands for it, Professor Perry, 
7 ‘ken bowen “te rises ultipl and hanges bein, 

* en, however, enterp are m exc are Z 
permanently increased in number and oe then there must be a larger 
volume of money.”— Principles of Political Economy, pase 40. 

With regard to the irredeemable paper notes of the of England, issued 
on the suspension of specie ——— in 1797, Professor says: 

“Cautiously issued at first, bank paper continued at par for several years 
after the suspension, which proves t when Government possess the mo- 
nopoly of issuing paper money, and carefully limits its tity, and both 
receives and pays it out at par, it may keep an inconvertible paper at par, or 
even by sufficiently limiting its quantity ory it above par. 

How do gold-standard Senators, who talk of a sixty-cent dollar, explain the 
fact of a one-cent paper pound-sterling at par with gold, or even ata 

remium over gold, without a penny’s w of gold existing in the entire 

ingdom? I suppose they will say the notes were sustained by the “credit of 

the Government.” Then, why did the credit of the Government allow the 

— on, when they were issued in larger quantities, to depreciate in 
ue 

All these great authorities agree, as I have shown, that the quantitative 
theory of money is correct, and that, instead of applying merely to gold, it 
applies to all money without discrimination or on of material. 

VALUABLE TESTIMONY OF DELMAR 
Alexander Delmar, whose very philosophical work on Money 
and Civilization I have examined and which is not so often quoted 
= this author deserves, says on pages 11, 12, and 13 of his intro- 
uction: 


At a adventitious intervals, like those great tidal waves which in- 
crease disturbance of an always disturbed ocean, occurred those open- 


Oe 


83 


ings of placer countries—Spain, Gaul, Africa, Spanish America, Brazil, Cali- 
fornia, Australia—each of which caused a prodigious rise of prices and threw 
society into new forms. 

Then, as if he would guard carefully against the frequent mis- 
take of regarding the volume of coin and preciccs metals as be- 
ing the only element to consider in the volume of money and regu- 
lation of value, he says: 

_Of all money now (1886) in circulation in Europe and America one-half con- 
sists of paper notes. If these notes were suddenly demonetized or destroyed 
it is evident that, inconsequenceof the increased work which each coin weuld 
have to perform, its value or purchasing power would be greatly enhanced 
and prices would fall. On the other hand, to the extent paper notes are 
added to the circulation prices will rise. * The purchasing power of 
the precious metals is susceptible of being depressed below the cost of pro- 
ducing them, by any circumstance that tends suddenly or greatly to aug- 
ment the volume of money whenever the same is composed wholly or partly 
of such metals. 


He has brought out here the essential point in determining valne 
of coin te be the consideration of the total volume of both coin 





and paper m in circulation, and this should be understood 
better than it is by both mine owners and those engaged in other 
pursuits. 


Delmar claims that in his Science of Money he has— 


Shown by numerous arguments and references to history that money did 
not and could not consist of any less number of coins or notes than the whole 
number, their nature being such that they could not be used, nor could their 
value be fixed without reference to one another; in other words, that the unit 
of money (for consideration of its value) was all money, and, therefore, that 
its value depended uponits volume; * * * that. therefore, money wasrelated 
to equity or the maintenance of equitable relations between capitalists and 
laborers; that, like other measures, the most necessary and essential charac- 
teristic of money was specific limitation (of mass or volume); in other words, 
that to measure ision and with justice the whole sum of money 
must be fixed at some more or less constant ratio to the volume of exchange. 

But while somes tee Delmar I wish also to enforce the point 
I so strongly urge, that to protect property interests of the labor- 
ing world and the rights of mankind and to simplify the whole sub- 
ject of money asa standard of equity among the people the Stateor 
Government must hold and use the power to regulate the volume 
of money, all kinds of money, in circulation, and to this end can 
not leave the coinage and issuanve of either paper or metal money 
to the whims and interests of private corporations. 

If either should be let out to corporations it would be better to 
let out to them the comage of the precious metals, for the very 
limitations on their production keep the banks within ap- 
proximate bounds. 

in speaking of the legislation of about two centuries ago by 
which the leading States of Europe gave over their control of vol- 
ume to the exigencies of mining operations and coinage on pri- 
vate account and option Delmar says, pages i3 and 14: 

Previous to the act of 1666 in England and 1679 in France, which gave free 
coinage to both gold and silver and allowed the volume of money to depend 
upon the exigencies of individuals to add to or subtract from the volume of 
coin at their will, the State no longer keepingcontrol of volume, as it should 
(see pages 227-229), money was a comparatively simple subject, readily un- 
derstood and as readily susceptible of regulation. 

This helps us to understand that even the question of free coin- 
age of either gold or silver must be considered in relation to the 
effect of such coinage on the total volume. 

We must never forget, if we wouldsimplify and grasp the money 
question, that it is the volume or total number of units or dollars 
in circulation that controls and regulates the value of the units 
and regulates the general rangeof priceson all exchangeable forms 
of wealth on which the welfare of mankind depends. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield for 2 
question? 

Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming. 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Thegentleman has stated that the 
rices are governed by the volume of currency in a country. 
Now, for instance, the average circulation of currency in this 

country is about $25per capita. In China it is about $2 per capita. 
Are we to understand that prices in this country will be twelve 


I can with pleasure for the gen 


times what they are in China? 
Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming. No; I am not speaking of per 
capita circulation, but of the effect of increasing or decreasing the 


volume in circulation, and I will not take Chima as suitabie for 
illustration, as its weights, measures, and coins are so very differ- 
ent from ours that I would not be able to make the comparison 
without reference to text-books and tables, even if I were talking 
of per capita. Although silver dollars, both American and Mexi- 
can, are current there, they are not coined officially. The only 
official coi is the copper cash, which is worth as far as its metal 
isconcerned lessthan one-tenth (one-eleventh) ofan American cent, 
or1,100tothedollar. Soifthereiseven the metal worth of one dollar 
per capita in circulation to China's 400,000,000 people it will give us 
over four hundred thousand millions of these coins in China. But 
their money value may be very different from their value as mer- 
chandise, which is taken as a basis for per capita circulation tables - 
probably. Let us then take a nation a little nearer home, and 
whose terms and coins and weights are better understood. 

Weshould remember,too, and especially with reference to China, 
that it is the volume of currency im circulation in relation to the 
volume of business and work for money to perform, 
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And again, ‘et us remember that the pricesin one country must 

be translated into a different money system in another for com- 
arison, 

" Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Will you compare this country 

with France with its $386 per capita circulation, England with its 

$18, or Germany with about the same? 

Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming. In England the price of wheat 
is about 20 shillings per quarter. That will be a good product for 
a basis, since wheat has been already mentioned. It is probable 
that if we by issuing legal tenders double our volume of money 
and leave silver demonetized, it will very slightly affect the 20 
shillings per quarter, raising the price for wheat in England; but 
while that may be true, you must not forget that it will double 
the price of wheat in this country, measured in our own dollar. 
But if we open our mints to free oa of silver at $1 for every 
4124 grains of it nine-tenths fine, it will about double the price of 
silver instantly throughout the markets of the world. This would 
compel England to pay double for thesilver sheexchanges for wheat 
in India, and so she would pay double the present cost of wheat at 
Liverpool, and that means “ dollar wheat” in our country. Wheat 
price in India rests on price of silver. Then the next question 
ought to be, ‘‘ Will not the value of the dollar in our country by 
expansion of volume be on a grade or slide downward in its pur- 
chasing power?” And I answer without hesitation that it will, 
for dollars have valuation only in exchange for products, and you 
can not measure them by any other standard; so the Prange Ming 
prices means the falling in value or purchasing power of the dollar. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. But the per capita circulation in 
this country is greater than the per capita circulation in England. 

Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming. Is it the per capita question you 
want to get at, or the difference in prices? The per capita circu- 
lation or ratio of money to population is not so important as the 
ratio of money volume to volume of business and exchange, and 
it is safe also to say that 90 per cent of our business is domestic, 
and not foreign. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. I am speaking now of the circula- 
tion as relating to the price. The circulation in this country is 
greater per capita than in England, and yet the price of wheat is 
greater in England than it is in the United States. 

Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming. The per capita may be more or 
less, but the increase or decrease of volume in relation to the 
amount of exchanges or business is the question. The prices can 
be but very little different there than in this country, just enough 


to encourage export; and owing to our ——— wheat the prices 


in this country are affected by the demand at Liverpool to some 
degree. International trade is carried on upon the basis of ex- 
changing goods for other goods without much regard to the differ- 
eat systems of money existing or difference in local prices. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. Do you dispute the fact as to the 
price in England bein ater then it is in the United States? 

Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming. No; but a little difference in 
price proves nothing in thiscase. The world’s international trade 
is carried on without much regard to the different systems of 
money in which prices are named in the different countries, but 
always with due regard to the opportunities of getting other goods 
in exchange to advantage. 

For illustration, an by doubling the volume of currency 
in this country it wou i double the general range of prices in this 
country, as I hold, and asis clearly taught by the nadine authori- 
= I a quoted, will that affect our trade with Europe seriously? 

Not at all. 

Trade will go on much as before, for if the importers can get twice 
as much for European goods in our higher prices they can take 
our goods also at prices twice as high as before in exchange and 
come out in the end of the transaction the same as before. They 
have neither gained nor lost in the c of the general range of 
mm in this coun Trade F sey right on,and our goods at 

igher prices will exchange for their — at higher prices in our 
own currency and markets,although there may be no serious 
change of prices in Europe on either the exports or imports. The 
demand in international trade is not for money, but for ; 

Gold = may be seriously affected, however, but if so it 
goes as bullion or merchandise and not as money. Bills of ex- 
change will take care of themselves. Yet let me say in — 
that gold, unless there be for other reasons an unusual anal 
for it elsewhere, will not go out of this country until! its place is 
more than supplied with other money, for there can be no rise in 
prices here until more money is added in some way than is sub- 
tracted by export. 

The very principles we have stated require that prices will go 
down instead of up if more money is exported than is added to 
to our volume. 


TEE CHANGE OF VOLUME OF MONEY IN ITS RATIO TO VOLUME OF BUSINESS. 


But my friend from Nebraska must remember that to test our 
proposition we must start with the already adjusted prices, and 
we will find that every great increase of volume in any country 


os 


raises “a in that country. Every great contraction lowers 
prices. 1 history and experience and reason teach this principle. 

When nations are on a metallic basis of money, as on a silver 
basis, like India has been until within a year or so and like China 
has been, in part at least, silver being cheap and abundant for 
them to use as money and add to their volume, prices in silver are 
maintained. 

This has been precisely the effect in India and China. There 
has been no general decline of prices in either India or China in 
their silver money. Index number tables on leading commodities 
will show this—while in our country demonetizing silver and 

ushing by contraction toward the gold standard our prices on all 
eading products have, as a consequence, fallen about 50 per cent. 
OUR COMPETITION WITH INDIA IN EUROPEAN MARKETS. 

But my friend from Nebraska [Mr. HaInER] shall have a little 
information regarding prices of a few articles in China that I can 
give him, and that will greatly interest his people in central Ne- 

raska. . 

At the end of twenty years after the demonitization of silver in 
our country and Germany, under which influence silver has been 
rendered more abundant for China, India, and others of the Ori- 
ental countries, while gold, by the greatly increased demand for 
it, has almost doubled in value in the mad scramble-for a gold 
standard in our Occidental countries, we find wheat 43 per cent 
higher in China than it was in 1873, rice 19 per cent higher, beans 
18 per cent higher, in their silver money. (Appendix to Coinage 
Laws, page 463.) In India, wheat was 18 per cent higher in Bom- 
bay and 8 per cent higher in Calcutta, while rice, that comes in 
competition with one of our Southern products, was over 60 per 
cent higher in these places at the close of 1892 than they were in 
1873, when we demonetized silver. (Coinage Laws, page 789.) 

But are wheat and rice and other food products that we produce 
higher in this country than they were then? In other words, 
while their prices have been well maintained in their silver cur- 
rency, what has occurred to our prices in our foolish and criminal 
following of the Anglo-American gold and bond conspiracy? 

Our prices, as every intelligent citizen in Nebraska and through- 
out the West knows, has gradually gone the other direction and 
is still going down, and the bottom for wheat prices resting on 
the ups and downs of money in circulation, may yet go to 20 cents 
per bushel in Nebraska if the money power can sufficiently con- 
trol and contract the money volume. 

WHO GETS THE BENEFITS OF THIS GOLD STANDARD? 

Who gets the benefits among the nations we have mentioned in 
the attack upon and demonetization of our own silver? 

Every nation except America. We get the losses, while Eng- 
land, using gold, and India and China, using silver, get the gains, 
and the mill still grinds and the bank and bond and gold advo- 
cates from Washington to Wall street tell us that we must hold 
on to the gold standard, issue bonds, and turn over the issuance 
of paper money to the tender mercies and financial erudition of 
the banks. 

How does it work? Thisway. An importerof wheat into Eng- 
land can say: ‘‘ Here, I will give you Americans 65 cents per 
ounce for your demonetized silver.” Before we demonetized our 
silver it cost him $1.29 per ounce. He takesit over to India, where 
silver has been the standard currency, and can get about as much 
wheat for the one ounce as he did twenty years before, although 
the silver to buy it with cost him only half as much. This keeps 
up prices in India and China in their currencies, but cheapens cost 
to Europe, and our wheat sold not on silver but on gold prices 
have fallen one-half, and our exports are retarded while Oriental 
exports have been greatly encouraged. Statistics will show that in 
wheat, cotton, and some other articles that come in competition 
with our productions the exports of India have increased during 
the last twenty years to a marvelous extent. 

Europe, that produces no silver, and the Orient, which absorbs 
silver, both get the benefit, while our country loses by the same 
oO tion, by reason of the gold standard and appreciated dollars, 
about $300,000,000 per year on wheat alone and from one to two 
thousand millions of dollars per year on our entire production of 
— and grains and metals. This is bank and gold-standard 

reeeanayy Do _ not think it is time for the workers of this 
country to do a little financiering on the property side of this ques- 
tion, and raise prices on what they dealin by the restoration of 
silver to our people by free coinage? 

You say this will cheapen money. 

Yes, to raise prices is to cheapen money in exchange for products, 
and to say the same thing in another way, to cheapen money by 
making it more abundant is to raise the general range of prices. 

This is the invariable and scientific law of money in every coun- 
try and in all history. No competent student of the money ques- 
tion, here ov elsewhere, will deny this. 

Other things being equal, an ne volume of the money in 
any nation in proportion to the trade and work for money to per- 
form will, in a!l cases, raise prices. 

Then let us reduce the dishonestly high and scarce money of 














America by remonetizing silver or issuing legal-tender Govern- 
ment notes, or both, until we revive prices, profits, and industry 
and secure more honest dollars in relation to the products, prop- 
erty, and debts of our own people. 

y, I will say that prices of goods in China or England or 
France or elsewhere is only an indication of the ratio between the 
volume of money and the mass of exchangeable wealth in the one 
country, and can not therefore test the status of prices in other 
countries. ” 

There is no exact ground to test the effect of per capita circula- 
tion and prices in countries widely different in their habits of 
trade and quantity of business, but the test comes by noting 
change of prices in each country when the volume is changed in 
that country. 

There is according to estimates of a reliable authority which I 
have recently examined (speech of Senator JoHN P. JONEs on re- 
peal bill, page 298, in pamphlet form) about $98,000,000,000 worth 
of production and commerce in the United States annually. Thisis 
an enormous amount and probably six to ten times as great as the 
production and trade of China. I havenomeansof knowing pre- 
cisely as to this. Now, $2 per capita, which my friend has men- 
tioned as the circulation in China, would give us at least $800,000,000 
of circulation for China, which is very close to one-half of our 
circulation, although the total of her trade may not even be one- 
sixth or one-tenth as great as ours. So in proportion to her trade 
and need for money she may have far greater circulation than our 
country. 

Now, having mentioned the question of export of gold in con- 
nection with currency and prices, I desire to take up this clamor 
about raids or withdrawals of gold from the gold reserve in our 
Treasury. 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR CONTINUANCE OF THE RAID. 

I am convinced that the raids on the gold reserve are continued 
only by the option and consent of the Administration and these 
are my reasons: 

1. Greenbacks and Treasury notes, of which there are nearly 
$500,000,000 in existence, are used by the raiders to take the gold 
out of the Treasury. 

2. These are all payable in silver as well as gold; are all payable 
in coin. All obligations of the Government are coin or bimetallic 
obligations, practically, except gold certificates. 

3. There is abundance of silver in the Treasury that ought to be 
paid on these bimetallic or coin obligations, and if not a sufficiency 
coined to pay all coin obligations that may be presented the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury can, under the laws existing, coin more at 
his discretion. 

4. The announcement by the Secretary that he should from this 
hour forward use the right and option of the Government of pay- 
ing all coin obligations in silver coin at any time when the amount 
of the gold reserve in the Treasury was Scher: say $100,000,000, 
would instantly stop the presentation of any excessive amount of 
such coin obligations and protect the gold reserve. 

The honorable Secretary of the Treasury is not using the legal 
right and option of paying coin obligations favorably to the Gov- 
ernment and in the interest of preserving the gold reserve in the 
Treasury when he fails or refuses to pay out silver while it is more 
abundant than gold in the Treasury. 

The option of payment is always and wholly the right of the 
debtor—the one who pays—and by no fair construction can be- 
come the option of the creditor. 

France and other nations, with their more or less complete con- 
trol of the central bank, exercise their option for the side of the 
Government, and not for the disadvantage of Government, when 
given by law or contract to the Government as debtor. 

Our own Treasury is the only place among the civilized nations 
of the earth where the legal right and option is not used favorably 
to the Government. But here the gold speculators of the world 
may raid freely for gold with bimetallic or coin obligations. 

The last paragraph of section 2 of the Sherman silver-purchase 
law of 1890, in declaring for a policy to maintain silver and gold 
metals at a parity, does not destroy the right or option of the Gov- 
ernment to pay the coin of either metal on all coin obligations. 

THE STANLEY MATTHEWS RESOLUTION. 


The Stanley Matthews resolution, carried by a strong majority 
in both Houses of Congress early in 1878, is still in force, as declar- 
ing the intent of Congress, and ought to be obeyed. 

t the Secretary do his plain duty and exercise for us our legal 
and reserved right and option to payin silver and the raid on the 
gold reserve is ended. 

I will quote the resolution from the speech of Senator JonEs, 

ther with the comments that he made thereon during the 
debate on the repeal bill: 


Whereas by an act entitled “An act to strengthen the public credit,” 
approved March 18, 1869, it was provided and declared that the faith of the 
United States was thereby solemnly pledged to the peymens in coin or its 
equivalent of all the interest-bearing obligations of the United States, eoont 

y 


in cases where the law authorizes the issue of such obligations had previous 
provided that the same might be paid in lawful money or other currency than 
gold or silver; and 
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Whereas all the bonds of the United States authorized to be issued by the 
act entitled ““An act to authorize the refunding of the national debt,” 


ap roved July 14, 1870, by the terms of said act were declared to be redeem- 
able in coin of the then present standard value, bearing interest payable 
semiannually in such coin; and 

Whereas all bonds of the United States authorized to be issued under an 
act entitled “An act to Lprovene for the resumption of specie payments,”’ ap- 
exes Jan 14, 1875, are required to be of the description of bonds of the 

Jnited States described in the said act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled an “Act to authorize the refunding of the national debt;”’ and 

Whereas at the date of the of the said act of Congress last afore- 
said, to wit, the 4th day of July, 1870, the coin of the United States of stand- 
ard value of that date included silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains 
each, declared by the act approved January 18, 1837, entitied ‘An act supple- 
men to the act entitled ‘An act establishing a mint and regulating the 
coins of the United States,’’’ to be legal tender of payment, according to their 
nominal value for any sums whatever: Therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring therein), 
That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issued 
under the said acts of Congress hereinbefore recited are payable, principal 
and interest, at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver 
dollars of the coinage of the United States, containing 412} grains each of 
standard silver, and that to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal 
tender in —— of said bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation 
of the public faith nor in derogation of the rights of the public creditor. 

The able Senator then proceeds to comment on these resolutions 


as follows: 

A motion to refer that resolution to the Committee on Finance of the Scn- 
ate was voted down. A very influential member of the Senate, the then Sen- 
ator from Vermont, Mr. Edmunds, moved to strike out such phraseology of 
the resolution as declared silver to be legal tender in payment of the bonds 
and to insert instead phraseo! which would make the bonds “ payable in 
gold or its equivalent.” But, not satisfied with these words, the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont in addition moved to incorporate in the resolution the 
following declaration: 

“ And that any other payment—” 
That is to say, any other than “ gold or its equivalent "— 
“without the consent of the creditor would be in violation of the public faith 
and in derogation of his rights.” 
This proposed amendment brought sharply before the attention of the Sen- 
ate ~ very point in issue. What was the decision of the Senate upon that 
ant? 
The amendment of the Senator from Vermont was voted down; the vote 
standing—yeas 18, nays 48. This means that nine years after the passage of 
the act to strengthen the public credit which guaranteed to the creditors 
payment of the principal and interest of their bonds in coin, and seven and 
one-half years after the standard of the coi1. was named 48 out of 66 Senators 
of the United States repelled the assertioa or implication that the bonds 
were payable in gold alone. 
This resolution passed the Senate on January 16, 1878, by a vote 
of 43 yeas to 22 nays, and passed the House on the 29th of same month 
by 189 yeas to only 79 nays, and this ought to be a sufficient guide 
as to the intent of Congress regarding the payment of the public 
debt, including even the refunded bonds, and it repels the assuinp- 
tions of the money power that coin obligations must be paid in 
gold alone. ’ 
It is strange how pure and refined some men on this floor have 
become when they, in the face of such strong declarations and in 
the face of the plain provisions for coin payment recited in the 
acts of Congress on which the bonds have all been issued, even 
these last ones of doubtful authorization, for which the specie-re- 
sumption law of 1875 is quoted as sufficient warrant, and know- 
ing how closely bondholders scrutinize the terms of payment—I 
say it is strange that men here or anywhere will claim that the 
Treasury gold must be kept open to the raid for it on all kinds of 
coin obligations, while the reserved right and option of our people 
to pay in silver coin as their interests may require is so completely 
retained although ignored by our administrations. 

DID SILVER COINAGE UNDER THE BLAND ACT DRIVE OUT GOLD? 

On February 28, 1878, the so-called Bland Act, providing for the 
coinage of not less than $2,000,000 per month of silver dollars, also 
restored their full legal tender without limit. 

The Wall street press raised a howl, as usual, and started to 
seatter throughout the country their usual false prophecies of 
panics and danger which failed to materialize for the occasion. 

About three weeks after the passage of the Bland law of 1873, 
a conference regarding silver and the resumption of specie pay- 
ments with the now Senator John Sherman, of demonetization 
fame, who was then Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Hayes, was held by the Senate Finance Committee. _ 

The Secretary, Mr. Sherman, for the time, gave evidence bear- 
ing on silver that will prove how surely silver was held to be the 
proper payment on all coin obligations of the Government. The 
chairman of the committee asked Mr. Sherman, ‘‘ What effect has 
the silver bill had, or is likely to have, upon the resumption of 
specie payments?” 

Remember that the Bland law was now in operation. _ 

After saying ‘‘I shall have to confess that I have been mistaken 
myself,” and after stating some adverse effects that he believed 
the new law would have, he goes on to state the advantages. 

JOHN SHERMAN’S TESTIMONY AS SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 

On the other hand I will give the favorable effects. In the first place, the 
silver bill satisfied a strong public demand for bimetallic mone) i that 
demand is, no doubt, largely sectional. No doubt there is a ditfere 
opinion between the West and South and the East on this subject, | 
desire for remonetization of silver was almost universal. In a government 
like ours itis always good to obey the popular current, and that has beer 
done, I think, by the passage of the silver bill. Resumption can be maintained 
more easily upon a double standard than upon a si ngle standard. The bulky 
character of silver would prevent payments in it, while gold, being more portable, 
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would be more freely demanded, and I think resumption can be maintained 
with a less amount of silver than of gold alone. 

Senator BaYAarp. You are ing of resumption upon the basis of silver, 
or of silver and gold? 

Secretary SHERMAN. Yes, sir; I think it can be maintained better upon a 
bimetallic, or alternative standard, than upon a one, and with less ac- 
cumulation of gold. In this way remonetization of silver would rather aid 
resumption. The bonds that have been returned from _—— have been 
readily absorbed—remarkably so. Therecent returns in New York show the 
amount of bonds absorbed in this country is at leasta million anda quarter a 
day. We have sold scarcely any from the Treasury since that time. This 
shows the confidence of the people in our securities, and their rapid absorp- 
tion will tend to check the European scare. 

Senator VoorHERs. That shows, Mr. Secretary, that this cry of alarm in New 
York was uafounded. Then this capital seeks our bonds when this bimetallic 
basis is declared? 

Secretary SHERMAN. Yes; manycircumstancesfavorthis. Thedemand for 
bonds extends to the West and to the banks. 

Senator Jones. Then, in its effect upon the return of the vast amount of 
bonds you refer to, would there not be an element of strength addedin favor 
of resumption, in that the interest on these bonds returned would not be a 
constant drain upon the country? 

Secretary SHERMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Senator Jonzs. Would the fact that they come back enable us to maintain 
resumption much easier? 

Secretary SHERMAN. Undoubtedly. 

Senator BAYARD. You speak of resumption upon a bimetallic basis bein 
easier. Do you make that proposition irrespective of the readju 
the relative values of the two metals as we have declared them? | 

Secretary Superman. I think so. Our mere to pay in silver would 
deter a great many people from ting notes for rede who would 
readily do so if they could get the lighter and more ble coin in ex- 
change. Besides, gold coin can be exported, while silver coin could not be ex- 
ported, because its market value is less than its coin value. 

Senator BAYARD. lunderstand that it works practically very well. Solong 
as the silver is less in value than the paper you will have notrouble in re- 
deeming your paper. When a paper dollar is worth 98 cents nobody is going 
to take it to the Treasury and get 92 cents in silver; but what are you to do 
as your silver coin is tainted? y the ist of J next or the Ist of January 
next you have eighteen or twenty millions of silver dollars which are in cir- 
culation and payable for duties, and how long do you this short _. 
Ply of silver and your control of it by your coin will keep 4 it equivalent 
od —when one is worth 10 cents less nm the other? 

Secretary SHERMAN. Just so dong as it can be used for anything that gold is 
used for. Tt will be worth in this country the par of gold until it becomes so 
abundant and bulky that peopie will become tired of carrying it about; but in 
our country that can be avoided by depositing it for coin certificates. 

But possibly one may say that the recent Treasury notes of 1890 
were issued under a law pledging parity. Yes, — but not 
such a parity as keeping silver in subordination old. ‘That is 
not parity, but imparity, as we may say, or inequality. 

Besides, as we have at another time stated, this incidental in- 
jection or stamp-speech clause about parity that has become the 
scapegoat on whose head were laid the crimes of Wall street and 
her allies—laid by the high priesthood of the Aaronical golden- 
calf worshipers can not blot out or override the express state- 
ment of the act in the mandatory part of the same law that these 
Treasury notes should be red ‘in coin.” 

Section 2 of the law of July 14, 1890, is plain en on this 
point, but section 8 provides that there shall be coi of silver, 
**under the provisions of this act, as much as may be necessary 
to provide for the redemption of the Treasury notes herein pro- 
vided for.” 

Where is the stum , double-construction, parity-policy 
clause against such positive specific provisions to redeem in silver 
coin as well as gold? 

Notwithstanding the intent and plain provisions of the law, from 
tables I shall give you alittle laterinmy remarks you willfind that 
while the scheme of the money power was on hand to drive Congress 
to repeal the silver part of that law, Secretary Foster, and the pres- 
ent Secretary following in the same line, made heavy payments in 
gold, instead of silver, as the interest of the Government demanded, 
in redemptionof these same silver-purchase Treasury notes—rang- 
ing from one to eight million dollars in gold per month for the 
raiders. 

Referring to this parity ee clause,as I have termed it, 
I will call attention tothe reply of Senator Jonzs of Nevada toSen- 
ator VrLAS in his speech on the repeal bill: 

Mr. Vrnas. I do not suppose that the Senator can make the answer he is 
making now without knowing that the reason why the silver dollars have 
been held at par is because the Government has done it by force of its pledge 
of parity, and by the practice of the Treasury in maintaining it. 

r, Jonrs of Nevada. I can say to the Senator that I wason the conference 
committee which made what he calls a “pledge of parity,” and there was no 
ee oe eee There is _in mm a lawyer in this 
body who will tell me that under any rule for ion of statutes 
astray expression, such as the Senator calls a “pledge of parity,” without 
any provision for its enforcement, is more binding thana m distinctly 
and expressly mandatory, apoctying with precision w. under certain cir- 
cumstances, the executive officers should do. 

There was never any promise made that the silver dollars should be ex- 
changed for gold. Ana, asevery man during thevery period in which 
the golc-standard press was stating that the people of this country feared 
vhe silver dollars would go to a discount those very were going toa 
_—— over gold. There was never a more impertinent declaration put 

efore a people than that the recent panic wasoccasioned by any fear on the 
part of the people of this country that their silver money might not retain 
all its value. What better proof can be cited of this than that silver doliars 
went to a premium of 3 per centover ? 

During all the period of om never heard of a man taking any por- 
tion of money of the United States, whether a silver .@ greenback 

other kind, to the Treasury to be ex- 
were made the hanks and all 


meney in which they would be What they feared—and su uent 
events proved their fears to be well founded—was that the banks did not have 
any form of money in which to pay. 

RETIRING GREENBACKS TO SECURE THE ISSUE OF BONDS. 

Just at present the money powers are trying to secure the de- 
struction of the United States notes or greenbacks and secure the 
issuance of bonds instead, and the advocates of the pending bill 
are seeking to turn over the issuance of all paper currency to both 
State and Federal banks. 

So how the raid is by use of greenbacks instead of Treasury 
notes, and this will answer for them the double purpose of dis- 
crediting the greenback and preparing an excuse for the Secretary 
to sell more bonds to the raiders to get the looted gold back again. 

It has been shown many times that the teaching and prophecy 
of our Wall street financiers are nearly always wrong Whenever 
they put forward their efforts to influence financial legislation. 

Under the plea of standing for “‘ honest money ” they have stood 
for an appreciating money by contraction and demonetization until 
they have broken down prices, ruined the investors in ss 
and productive enterprises, and have given us the most dishonest 
money the world has ever seen. 

Under the plea of desiring to maintain silver at a “parity” with 
gold they have done everything in their power to prevent the pos- 
sibility of parity, closing the mints and keeping silver out of use 
as far as possible, and then pretending they do not know why 
price of silver bullion has gone down. 

They talk against the greenbacks and legal-tender notes of the 
Government as being ‘‘ founded on nothing,” meaning on Govern- 
ment credit, and yet make their own notes redeemable in n- 
backs and founded on Government bonds, both of which rest 
purely on Government credit. 

They assured us of ‘‘relief from the financial stringency” and 
the raiders on the gold reserves if the purchasing clause of the 
Shermun law of 1890 was repealed. 

By these assurances and various other means the law was re- 
pealed November 1, 1893. 

Instead of relief and pr ity following, the lowest prices 
ever known have overtaken all products, and as to the raiding of 
the gold reserve by presentation of greenbacks, it has suffered 
greater depletion during this last year, 1894, than in all the fifteen 
years preceding. 

DID REPEAL OF THE PURCHASE CLAUSE OF THE SHERMAN LAW STOP THE 

That — the statisti I have gi the gold 

none may cs ® given on 
redemption of the United States notes since 1879 in ounpedionn 
with the raids of the last year, I will insert the following tables 
and a brief letter from the honorable Treasurer of the United 
States, bringing the computations by months down to the begin- 
ning of this month, and from current reports the raid on our gold 
this month still continues: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 
Washington, D. C., January 10, 1895. 

Hon. i. A. Corrrun, House of Representatives: 

Sir: In compliance with the uest made in your memorandum of this 
date, Ihave the honor to say that the redemptions of United Statesnotesand 
Treasury notes in gold during the months of October, November, and De- 
cember, 1894, were as follows: 


Iinclose herewith a statement showing the redemptions, by calendar years, 
since January 1, 1879. 
¥y, yours, D. N. MORGAN, 
Treasurer United Stetes. 


United States notes and Treasury notes redeemed én gold, by calendar years. 


2,927, 400 

9, 349, 507 

1,330,945 |. 
475,181 |... 


OFFICE OF THE TrREasURER UnireD Srarezs, 
January 8, 1895. 
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Remember that the gross exports of geld give no indication of 
Much of the gold that was drawn on Treasury notes and others 
while the scare was being worked up — Treasury notes and 


to secure the repeal of the silver-pur clause was shipped 
back again from Europe in the same kegs that contained the gold 


when a 

Now, having stopped the issue of legal-tender Treasury notes, 
the scare and clamor is worked up against the United States notes, 
or greenbacks; so they are being used, as you see from the tables, 
instead of the Treasury notes of 1890. 

Will the people be caught again by the tricks of the bank and 
bond and gold conspiracy and allow the complete destruction of 
their legal-tender greenbacks and the issuance of interest-bearing 
gold bonds—not coin but gold bonds—instead? 

Not yop yote shall the conspiracy win as long as I shall rep- 
resent the interests of Wyoming on this floor. fet us stand by 
the greenbacks and silver as a permanent part of our currency. 

HOW THE BANKS SAVE THE COUNTRY. 

The redemption of greenbacks in gold began January 1, 1879, 
under the law known as the specie resumption act, and from 
that time to January 1,1894,a period of fifteen years, the amount 
of gold paid out on United States notes, or greenbacks as com- 
monly called, was less than $98,000,000 for the entire period, being 
an average of less than $7,000,000 ($6,521,266) per year. 

This brings us to the year 1894, just closed, the first calendar 

r since the repeal of the silver-purchase clause, pushed through 
Genanens by the gold and bank power to ‘‘save country and 
stop the raids on the Treasury gold.” Did this stop it? Did it 
even reduce the payment of gold on greenbacks below the average 
of $6,521,266 per year? . 

Oh, no; here, as in nearly all other claims and prophecies, they 
have again failed. 

The payment of gold to the raiders in 1894 under this repeal 
measure, entirely cutting off the coinage of silver, has been over 
$123,000,000—a sum far greater than all paid out during the fifteen 
ieee preceeding, including silver coinage under the Bland Act 

‘or over eleven years and the purchase of silver for the remain- 
der of the period up to the time of the ‘‘ great unconditional.” 

It would at the preceding average rate take over nineteen years 
to deplete the Treasury of as much gold as has been looted from 
the Treasury by the gold and bank combine within the last twelve 
months on greenbacks alone, leaving ont of the account the ma- 
nipulation of Treasury notes also. And during this last month of 
December nearly one-third asmuch gold has been taken out by these 
vicious processes of the false prophets as in fifteen years before. 

WHY ARE THE PEOPLE NOT PROTECTED AT THE TREASURY? 

Who can rely upon such sources of teaching? Why should Con- 
gress longer listen tothem? On what important financial proposi- 
tion have they ever taken position since the gold conspiracy began 
but what has been directly or indirectly dangerous and detrimental 
to the people, who ought to have a circulation of currency inde- 
pendent of bank cemsy Some and who ought to have a Govern- 
ment and a Congress that would give the people such a currency? 

Why is it not done? 

Why are the people not protected? 

Because the people have too long been following the false teach- 
ing and the false prophecy of the money power. 

And because, too, I fear, that we have not had an Administra- 
tion and Secretary of the Treasury since the days of Lincoln and 
Johnson but what has allowed the money power the benefit of 
every possible construction, and sometimes bold misconstruction, 
of the laws, and as far as possible cut off the people from their 
highest and best legal rights and options to pay all coin obliga- 
tions in silver as well as other lawful money for payment. 

To-day, mm one hour of bold, patriotic action, the raid on gold 
would be stopped forever if our Administration and the Secretary 
would pay out silver in all coin redemptions properly. 

I know rot what others may think of the actions of some of our 
highest officials during this twenty-five years’ struggle with the 
money power, but as for me, ‘‘I would rather be a dog and bay 
the moon than such a Roman.” 


LET CONGRESS RESIST EXECUTIVE INTERFERENCE ON LEGISLATIVE MATTERS. 


ignorance and error in method. 

I must be permitted to appeal to this House—a parliament than 
which none should be found on the face of the earth more honor- 
able and intelligent and true to the people—so if possible to 
arouse them to break loose and throw off the hypnotic spell that 
ben 4 glare of wealth and power has thrown over this legislative 

ody. 

In our sphere as Representatives in the legislative branch of 
this Government there is no power greater than ours. 

Our commissions are from the highest sources—the sovereign 
people themselves. 
edo not derive our authority on legislative questions from 


the Chief Executive, and we ought to withstand encroachments 
upon our prerogatives from that source as we would those of the 
most insidious enemy that could undertake the subversion or sub- 
jugation of our country. 

We must prove ourselves men and patriots and true to the trust 
the people have placed in our hands. 

Is this a hard thing to do? 

From what I have witnessed in the brief period I have been 
trying to serve as Representative on this floor, I must conclude 
that it is exceedingly difficult for many, but I also must conclude 
that it arises from either ignorance or cowardice. 

No others will surrender to this money power in this great 
crisis. Stand, then, for your people and the right. (Applause). 
WHO CONTROLS THE VOLUME OF MONEY CONTROLS THE WEALTH OF A 

COUNTRY. 

The Government alone can be trusted with control of the money 
volume, and the Constitution makes it the explicit duty of Con- 
gress to regulate the value of money, which can not be done other- 
wise than by regulating the volume of dollars in circulation. 
Well, you say, what shall that volume be? I will answer, first, in 
coin, in gold. for those who prefer it in circulation; second, in sil- 
ver, freely coined, for those who prefer silver, and I would have it 
coined at the old ratios of 16 to1; and thirdly, paper money, Treas- 
ury notes of full legal tender, shall be supplementary to the coin, 
and issued in volume sufficient to answer the demands of business 
and sufficient to bring prices up to an equitable basis with the 
prices existing when the greater debts of our people werecontracted. 

Contracting the volume of money, which process by the unerring 
law of monetary science results in contracting and lowering prices 
of all products and pro y, while debts are pending is robbery 
of debtors, and our nation should guard our people against such 
robbery as faithfully as they would guard us against the invasions 
of a foreign foe. 

HOW TO DETERMINE THE PROPER VOLUME. 

Now, I will take up the question, What will answer the de- 
mands of business, and what will answer the demands of equity? 
While on the one hand there is an unlimited demand for money, 
since money will exchange for or buy all things offered to supply 
man’s necessities, on the other hand the demands of equity must 
be considered and the supply or volume be limited. I will answer 
the question, What, then, shall the quantity or volume be? in this 
way. Our business, our prices, our enterprise, our industries are 
prostrated to-day by panic and contraction. These are financial 
troubles, not tariff troubles. We have heard, perhaps, too much 
from some quarters on this floor in the attempts to throw the 
blame for the depression of prices upon tariff catdintien. The 
question of prices is a financial question, not a question of exports 
and imports. It isa question of money. It is a question chiefly 
of local concern. You can not understand money without under- 
standing its effect on prices, because money by its volume con- 
trols prices, and there is no other way to maintain prices properly. 

Now, a word or two further. If, then, we acknowledge, as we 
should and do, and as all civilized nations practically do acknowl- 
edge, that we must have paper money in addition to coin, andif we 
also take the position, as 1 do, that the Government alone can safely 
be intrusted with this vast power over all these industries, over 
profits, over property, over enterprise, over prices, and that there 
must, for convenience and sufficiency, be supplemental paper 
money, you may ask me very pertinently, what is to be the yol- 
ume? hat are the demands of business? What amount will be 

wroper? Let us see if I can answer that question. I would say, 
oe at once by issuing full legal-tender Treasury notes for the 
most immediate relief pending time necessary to com silver, and 
let silver be freely coined up to the capacity of the mints. 

There is a loud outery to-day for the locking up and the can- 
cellation of the legal-tender notes. That seems to be a clamorous 
demand from Wall street and fmancial communities, but do you 
know in whose interest that outcry is made? Who is it that is 
demanding the return and cancellation of the legal-tender paper 
money issued by the Government? The people generally do not 
demand the destruction of the greenback money in circulation. 
The demand comes from those who, either intentionally or unin- 
tentionally, are favoring the banks of issue and would increase 


| the opportunities of those banks to supply the currency of the 
ft can not attack motives. I must, however, be allowed to attack | 


country in place of the greenbacks withheld or destroyed. 
It does not come from the people. It never has come from the 
ple. The people did not demand the demonetization of silver. 
They have no hatred toward either silver or legal-tender green- 
back currency. They will in future rebuke this demand for the 
canceliation of the greenbacks. They do not demand the wi 
drawal of the notes called Treasury notes issued under the law of 
1890 fer the »0se of displacing them with bonds or with nou- 
legal-tender a notes. 
RESTORATION 
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OF PRICES AND PROSPERITY INDICATES THE REQUISITE 


VOLUME. 
Now, taking the prostrate conaition of the country into ac- 
count, equity demands, the interests of business and prosperity 
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demand, the rights of the people to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, and the opportunity to obtain happiness and wealth, 
all demand that you should expand the body of money to a de- 
gree sufficient to restore prices, profits, and prosperity. If the 
free coinage of silver ond: issue of a certain quantity of legal- 
tender paper does not give us a sufficiently expanded currency to 
bring up prices toa profitable range for business prosperity and 
for the employment of labor, then still expand with Treasury 
notes until business prosperity is reachea and then stop, but not 
till that comes. These notes should be full legal tender, because 
no other kind of money ought to circulate among the people. The 
paper money in the pockets and hands of the people ought to have 
the legal power to cancel debts of all kinds by presentation in 
payment. The people should not be compelled for their general 
circulating medium to depend on bank-note issue that you can not 
compel creditors to accept when tendered in payment. 
Mr. PICKLER. How much capital would you provide? 


volume, as that will answer your question, I presume. I say ex- 
pand, if you find it necessary, even beyond the free coinage of 
silver, until you have reached a point where your enterprise and 
your industry—the productive and laboring energies of your 
ey <aier utilized to the best advantage, and_there stop except 
to keep the volume increasing as wealth and population and 
business increase. If that amounts to $40 per capita issue that 
much, and stop at $40. If it is $50, stop at $50. But ge on un- 
til the productive energies of your people are utilized to the best 
advantage. 

Any Congressman who sits on this floor, I care not from what 
State he hails, who will stop short of that which is necessary to 
the utilization to the best advantage of the energies of the — 
of this country, isnot the statesman who ought to represent his 
people here. [Applause.] Therefore I say go on with the expan- 
sion and you willnotneed togovery far to sttain the desired result. 
The very announcement of this policy will be hailed with delight 
by three-fourths of the people. Perhaps the unlimited coinage of 
silver with right to deposit the silver coin against legal-tender 
notes may accomplish the proper rise in prices. With silver 
freely coined and legal-tender paper as far as necessary as supple- 
mentary to coin go on by proper gradations until you have util- 
ized the energies of the nation to the best advantage. This is 
not difficult to understand, and the point to which expansion 
should be carried and where expansion should stop are matters 
as easily determined as any other matter upon which we legislate. 
As you expand the volume of your currency prices will rise in 
equal ratio. As prices rise profits will accrue, for profits in all 
kinds of business depend on the rise or at lec*t the maintenance 
of prices, and as profits accrue labor will be fully employed. 


INCREASING VOLUME GIVES EMPLOYMENT TO LABORERS. 


Your 3,000,000 tramps in this country forced out of employ- 
ment by the bankers’ panic of 1893, the object lesson to illustrate 
the gold standard ideas of money, will be needed, every one of 
them; and they will all be invited, at good fair wages, into 
employment and activity. This will surely come about by the 
efforts of employers of labor to get the benefit of the profits ac- 
cruing by the rise in prices and the expansion of the volume of 
money. Realizing that the rise in prices means increase of profit, 
and that increase of profit means the employment of the labor 
and energies of the nation, when you find you have reached that 
point, then in view of equity to the creditor class, I would stop 
expanding the currency beyond the proper ratio to business, but 
would continue it ata ratio which would always maintain rea- 
sonable prices. To stop short of that is contraction, and I care 
not what your currency system may be, it is unjust to the people 
to have a volume of currency that does not expand with expansion 
of business. 

Money does not serve to exchange commodities only, but must 
also be a standard of equitable ares and the support of prices 
that will yield just reward to labor and enterprise. A contract- 
ing or diminishing volume of money can not maintain equity nor 
support prosperity. Neither can a stationary volume answer in 
a growing country or increasing population or rene busi- 
ness. Expanding the mass of wealth demands for equity the ex- 
pansion of the volume of money in circulation. 

Banks already have enough power over prices without giving 
them power to issue or contract the volume elastically at their 

leasure. 

. Mr. WARNER. Allow me to ask my friend how he would 
secure the putting out of this money in order that it should be 
properly distributed? 

Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming. I will answer my friend from 
New York. It is an old question. We have had it asked for 
twenty years—if the Government issues money how will you get 
it out oe the people? By paying it out for services, salaries, 
supplies, and so on, as all paper money issued and reissued is now 
paid out and distributed, 





Mr. WARNER. Among the right people. 

Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming. Yes; among the right ple. 
It circulates and goes out in a thousand channels to the end of the 
ome, 

Mr. WARNER. We do not want it congested at a few points. 

Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming. No; when contraction comes 
and prices fall as they do, following any great and sudden contrac- 
tion of the currency, money, always flows to the money centers, 
Congestion of money itself is asign that money has been contracted 
and enterprise retarded and prices have fallen. When gentlemen 
are discussing this question before the farming community they 
say, ‘‘ Howare you going to get your share of this money unless you 
have something to sell or exchange for it?” I say thatif prices 
rise as they will in proportion to the expansion of money, the 
farmer will not only & able to get something for what he sells, but 
will command a better price, which all of us agree he should justly 


| have, for we all know he does not get justice under the present 
Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming. Let me finish this question of | 


range of prices. If the people of the interior and West and South 
had been able to - prices that should have been maintained on 
their produce and manufactures they would have that much more 
money and wealth to command money among themselves, and 
money would have been out among the right people instead of 
being congested at New York. 

Gentlemen say there is a deficit in the Treasury; but this is not 
altogether on account of the tariff question; it is very slightly 
owing to the tariff question. It is because of a paralysis of the 
industries and activities of the country, a destruction of the 
ability of the people to obtain prices and money sufficient on what 
they do sell, and shrinking of prices also as well as quantity on 
imports that cut short Government revenues. When people get 
good prices they readily consume more of home products and 
more of imports as well, and thus the revenues of the Government 
are more abundant. A shrinking volume of money is destruc- 
tive of revenues and resources of the laboring people, and for the 
same reason of the Government also. All suffer that the money 
dealer may appreciate his money and get advantages of the debtor 
classes. 

Hear Mr. St. John, president of the Mercantile National Bank, 
of New York, in his evidence before the Currency Committee, 
page 352 of the hearings: 

Mr. St. JoHN. Primarily and underlying the whole thing is the fact that 
the aggregate sum of money in the United States is not sufficient. If there 
were a general business revival in the United States we would have a pain- 
fully stringent money market within ninety days. That is one answer to 
the question. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Indiana. Is it not a fact that at the very time that these 
people in the agricultural sections are complaining about the scarcity of 
money there are large quantities of money lying idle and congested in the 
money centers? 

Mr. Sr. JoHN. Undoubtedly so, as I thought I had explained. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. en would you say that the reason why this 
as — is that there is not sufficient money for the purpose of moy- 

© crops 
“— Sr. Jonny. I would, undoubtedly. WhenIfindan accumulation in every 
bank of Europe greater this year than for years past, I know there is areason 
for it. The increase of the te money of the world is —— except 
as one can oe 4.03 pounds o 1d when he wants to add a thousand dol- 
lars toit. Distrust is the concomitant and distress;the achievement. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Indiana. Is the reason why money can not be had in agri- 
cultural districts in sufficient quantities to enable the crops to be moved 
because of the fear among lenders that there is no security for the money? 

Mr. St. JOHN. Itis one anda sufficient reason for bank caution. The people 
who are making these complaints, and justly too, I think, are not prosperous. 
They are mortgaged to death to their factory and stores and country mer- 
chants. What they mort their homes and crops for is dollars. If their 

roduct will not yield dollars they can not pay their debts. Cheap overcoats 

o not concern the planter and farmer unless dollars are the outcome of their 


crops. 

I cvs said that the aggregate of all our money is our measure of all values. 
It follows that the aggregate of money must increase with the aggregate of 
the commodity considered if the price of that commodity is to remain un- 
changed. Large volume of wheat, low price for it; large volume of dollars, 
low value of dollars. I donot mean interest value of dollars. I mean rela- 
tive value of wheat and dollars. High prices for flour and high rates of in- 
terest are found together. We see this conjunction in mining distriets. To 
be brief, it is the fact that the world’s growing abundance of the necessaries 
and luxuries is avpoane the world’s sufficiency of money. The prime suf- 
ferer is the producer of the abundance. Reflectively and painfully all ele- 
ments suffer on account of him. * * * 

Mr. Coss of Alabama. Is it not a fact that it is because of this vast accumu- 
lation of money in New York, and a number of other cities, that the country 
is not generally prosperous? ’ 

Mr. gr JoHN. These accumulations are not the cause; they are one evi- 
dence of the lack of prosperity. 

Mr. Cosppof Alabama. Have you any opinion as to what causes this want 
of general prosperity, whether it is from natural conditions, or from the re- 
sult of operations of law, or what is your idea? 

Mr. St. JoHN. My opinionis that the aggregate sum of money in the United 
States is insufficient to establish confidence in its ability to meet the demands 
upon it under ordinary prosperity. Also, our money hasa scarcity value pro- 

rtionate to our abundance of the commodities whichit values. ‘ Prices,” or 
Rollar valuation of commodities, is ruinous to those who provide p1osperity 
(oy labor and Pet wae we have any. 

Mr. Coss of Alabama. t remedy can you suggest? 

Mr. St. Jonny. peeing, the primary money of the United States. 

Mr. Cops of Alabama. How? 

Mr. St. Joun, Abandon ex periment and go back toeighty years of our own 
oaperignee and the world’s experience in money : 

r. Coss of Alabama. In your opinion, would that give us a more general 
dissemination of the volume of money in the country? 

Mr. St. Joun. It would decidedly. May I read my answer to that inquiry 
on another occasion? I assume that I may. 
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“At this present moment a dollar, as the means of acquisition and measure 
of value, is more efficient than in any other period of recent years, prices of 
o 


staple commodities being ruinously low. And yet at this same time money 


seeking wages, entitled interest, seeks employment vainly, or at rates that 
ee pay. Under these conditions fixed capital suffers in the failure of 
investments, the banker suffers as a lender, the merchant in the restricted 
distribution of commodities, the manufacturer and other producer in the 
current low prices, and labor in want of employment starves. In the mutual 
relations between these elements of the people, accumulated wealth loses in 
the reduction of its income, but regains a portion in the increased efficiency 
of the remainder as related to the commodities which he consumes. No other 
one of these elements, as such other, has profited at all. Labor has lost every- 
thing in losing its ng ye sage The enduring fact, therefore, if these func- 
tions in money were the only ones to be preserved, would be ‘the rich made 
relatively richer at the expense of the poor made poorer,’ as one achievement 
of statute law.” 


HOW TO GET GOVERNMENT LEGAL TENDERS INTO CIRCULATION. 


But to answer more explicity and fully, how can the Govern- 
ment get its issues of sagt money into circulation? Thisis easily 
answered. The yearly expenses of the Government, current ex- 

mses, are nearly $500,000,000, about $40,000,000 per month, nearly 

10,000,000 per week, far above $1,000,000 per day. 

Let the Government pay out and distribute the legal-tender 
notes that should be issued in the current expenses. Will not 
this be practicable and convenient and safe? Certainly so. 

And would it not distribute it with sufficient rapidity? Yes, 
far too much so. If one-half of the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment were paid by issues of legal-tender notes, it would be 
abundantly rapid to cure present stagnation in three to six months’ 
time. It would be at the rate of $20,000,000 per month, and this 
would immediately revive business, with the promise of better 
prices, profits, and success in all kinds of manufacturing and pro- 
ductive enterprise. 

This would, at the same time, very quickly cure the deficiency in 
the Treasury and help out the Government as well as the people. 
But would it go to the right people? Very quickly, for through 
the salaries of Government officials and in payment of sup- 
plies and other expenses it would go to all parts of the country and 
render money more abundant everywhere. 

DIFFERENT PLANS FOR BANK CURRENCY PROPOSED. 

We are all agreed that our present mongrel system of currency 
is wrong, dangerous to prosperity, full of confusion, and full of 
injustice to all the laboring and debtor and property-holding 
classes. 

It is, by its variations, contractions, and manipulations, used 
constantly to break the equities of all time contracts, lower gen- 
eral range of prices, and rob debtors of their rights and products. 

We are all agreed that a remedy for these evils and relief from 
confusion should be applied. 

What remedies are proposed? 

PLANS TO AMEND PRESENT SYSTEM. 

One is to give more power to the banks by issuing to them a 
greater amount of currency without compensation—that is, by 
issuing to them not only 90 per cent on their deposits of United 
States bonds at a charge of 1 percent per year, but to furnish them 
100 per cent or possibly 114 per cent while the Government bonds 
stand at 14 per cent premium and release them also from paying 
even 1 per cent tax or interest on this currency furnished thus 
to the banks, and, as in allof these bank plans, it provides for the 
issuance of more bonds payable in gold. 

OTHER BONDS FOR SECURITY. 

Another is to allow banks to deposit other than United States 
bonds for security, and yet make the Government liable for ulti- 
mate redemption of all the bank notes and issue gold bonds in 
place of the greenbacks. 

BALTIMORE PLAN. 

Another plan is to allow banks to have a national form of cur- 
rency printed for them that may be issued and loaned out as notes 
of the banks based nominally on bank assets, but the Government 
to guarantee ultimate redemption. This isthe Baltimore or bank- 
ers’ own plan. 

CARLISLE PLAN. 

Another is to practically turn the entire oe of supply- 
ing currency over to both State and national banks under a sort of 
supervisory provision upon deposit of a 5 per cent and 30 per cent 
fund in legal tenders; but relieving the Government entirely from 
all responsibility of final redemption of circulating bank notes. 

ECCLES PLAN. 


Another is to take 50 per cent of assets of the bank on which to 
determine amount of note issues allowed to the banks, and an ad- 
ditional amount may be allowed them under heavy Government 
charge or taxation as an emergency currency. 

WHAT THESE AND OTHER BANK PLANS INVOLVE. 

All of these plans involve the following: 

1. The banks to control the volume of currency. 

2. The banks to secure all the profits on currency. 

8. The banks to be allowed to exercise the principle called elas- 
ticity, another name for sudden contraction or expansion, as their 
own profits may dictate without public notice and without regard 
to the rights or needs of the people generally. 
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4. The banks to protect one another as note holders (for they 
are the principal holders of bank notes under the deposit system of 
our country), while depositors are left completely unprotected. 

5. The banks to have to themselves and all creditor classes all 
the benefits of a highly appreciated gold-standard money, possess- 
ing double the purghasing power that money should have in ex- 
change for all other ee: while the burden of maintaining 
the gold redemption for a time and the dishonor of an ultimate 
and a certain breakdown will fall on the Government. 

6. The banks to have all and unrestricted opportunity for pool- 
ing their interests and to have all limitations that are disagrceable 
to them removed under the pretense of removing obstructions to 
elasticity. 

7. The banks and money dealers to have the most absolute and 
fully legalized control over the prices and values of all property, 
all profits, all industries, all equities of contract, and through 
these channels they will have the most complete control over all 
political power and governmental administration that the world 
has ever seen in any age or clime. 

8. If there is anything else in sight that Congress can give them 
they will, as humble conservators of financial integrity and wis- 
— and as saviors of the country in its time of need, accept that 

so. 


WILL THE PEOPLE BOW DOWN? 


Will the people of America bow down to worship in abject servi- 
tude this golden image of the modern Babylon and the money syn- 
dicates of the empire of wealth? Will Congressmen bow down? 

It might possibly have some effect on the cowardly Congressmen 
who have so far forgotten their constituencies to have the Chap- 
lain of the House start up the Sunday-school song of ‘‘ Dare to be 
a Daniel.” Imagine the cuckoos and followers of Senator JoHN 
SHERMAN singing that song. 

There are times and crises among all peoples who seek to main- 
tain liberty and justice that try the courage of discerning minds. 

Such a trial is now impending over you who sit here to either 
protect or betray the rights and liberties of 70,000,000 people. 

What will you do? 

Has the fad of elasticity become epidemic? Has the disease at- 
tacked your backbone? If so, have the manliness to resign and 
go home to your people and you will, by freely mingling with 
them and avoiding the blandishments of wealth, soon regain 
stamina and a clearer vision of the rights of mankind in its great 
contest with the combinations of wealth and iniquity. Byron 
said. in his Song of the Greek Poet, in trying to arouse the 
Greeks to regain their lost liberty— 

Must we but weep o’er days more bless’d? 
Must we but blush?—Our fathers bled. 

Earth! render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 


Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopylz! 


STAND AGAINST ALL EVIL SYSTEMS OF LEGISLATION. 


But, Mr. Chairman, they tell us we must choose between the 
evils of the present system and the imperfections of the Carlisle 
plan of currency reform. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that if such were the only alter- 
natives L,would prefer the plan of the Secretary, which will give 
temporary relief and break for a time at least the intolerable mo- 
nopoly of the money power and the international gold conspiracy 
manifest in Wall street as well as in Europe. 

But, sir, our case is not so desperate as they would have us be- 
lieve. There is another alternative—that of opposing all schemes of 
the gold and bank and bond forces, and standing and fighting to 
the end for a true and simple plan of Government issue and Gov- 
ernment control of the volume of money in circulation against 
all theories of bank issues and bank control. 

Mr. Chairman, there is still another way out of the difficulty. 
When our revolutionary sires were told that they must submit 
to the new demands of the British King and Parliament or suffer 
fines, penalties, and imprisonment, they responded that they would 
not submit to either, but would choose a pathway and course of 
action of their own, and from one end of the country to the other 
camp fires were kindled and the humble but brave colonists 
formed in lines of battle. 

The King found out that the American Colonies would not sub- 
mit, bat were determined to choose alternatives of their own. 

So, now, we choose neither your bill nor the present banking 
law, but go to the country on appeal from both. 

Who controls the volume of currency in circulation controls the 
welfare of the people, for the most fundamental and universally 
admitted truth in monetary science is that volume controls price. 
To control price is to control profits, to control property, to con- 
trol all branches of industry, and to control the happiness and 
prosperity of the people and the safety of our Republic. 

Therefore we must never surrender this control to the banks or 
to any other one class of citizens whatsoever. 

The Government must hold against all combinations of private 
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capital the right to issue and coin all money for general circula- 
tion and control its volume in the interest of industry and equity. 

This is the main question—this is the van ground over 
which the battle is raging, Who shall con the aggregate 
volume of currencyin cireulation thus to regulate value of money 
for purchase, exchange, and payment, and thusto protect property 
and prices for all producers and maintain the equity of all time 
payments. 

There are other incidental questions. 

To maintain compulsory redemption of all currency in gold is 
to cramp and limit the le to the conditions of the dark ages, 
and subject the welfare of mankind to the tricks of those who 
have their clutches upon and practical control of all the gold 
available in the world. 


GOLD MONOMETALLISM WILL END IN COLLAPSE. 


The gold standard or gold monometallism is a failure, and it can 
not be otherwise. 

There is great gain and power and wealth in it for those who 
control and manipulate the supply of gold, but for the people and 
the nations there is no wisdom or equity in it—no progress, no 
chance even to maintain the present status of civilization. It 
hangs like a pall over the commercial world. 

It is the most ape and unjustifiable experiment ever 
forced upon mankind, and is followed by a long train of injustice 
and extortion. It is transferring the wealth and property of the 
industrial and debt and tax paying millions to the money dealers, 
until here, at the close of a century of wealth uction exceed- 
ing perhaps that of ae centuries p , the net results 
of this marvelous weal uction is passing out of the posses- 
sion of the producer into the possession and control of the money 

wer. 

This I have, as I believe, clearly shown by a strong array of 
facts and monetary statictics on a former in my speech 
on Money, Banks and the Debts of the World. 

I have also shown that civilization must break down or the 
gold standard be abandoned. 

Mankind and the universal product of all histoil and invention 
are greater than the one little yellow product called gold; so, 
even if the gold standard must abandoned, man and liberty 
must survive. Gold mustagain be conquered and made a servant 
instead of a master by the sovereignty of law. 

When I think of the crnelty of the gold er and how easily 
the prolonged suffering of our impoverished workers might be re- 
lieved by abandoning the gold standard and securing a sufficient 
supply of money through the sovereign power of government I 
think of the poet’s song: 

Tis for this they are-tetepemesn she srowiek mente are ioeing, 
’ Tis for this they are dying where streams of life are flowing, 
And they perish of the plague where the breeze of health is blowing. 

The remonetization of silver, although a uestion and 
under present conditions so important to the welfare of this 
nation, is yet an incidental matter and a subordinate question to 
this greater question of the control of the total volume of money 
in circulation. 

Silver remonetization will double the metallic base of coin re- 
demption money and successfully break the present control of the 
Enropean power over the welfare of America. 

But neither silver ner geld alone nor both in conjunction can 
in themselves furnish an adequate volume of money for the pres- 
ent stage of civilization. sda ‘este tal 

Pa money is necessary to supplement the supply o: an 
deat aa this is generally admitted by all competent authority. 
So we comeagain to the question, Who shall issue the paper money 
and who control its volume? 

We answer again, itati , that the Government must 
eoin and issue all money, for there is no other way in which it can 
control the aggre volume. Coming to a more direct consid- 
eration of the ing currency bill, which has been prepared 
the honerable Secretary of the Treasury himself, and is so gen- 
erally Snown os the Gast , | am astonished to find him tak- 


such an interest in i es institutions to-day for 
ae issuance of money, eiesentenk of United States bonds, 
for the marketing of which the national banks were created, as 
shown by Mr. Carlisle himself, His plan divorces all new banks 
of sssue the deposit of Government bonds. 

Perhaps no man in America has more ly contended, in 
ated Geshe nk cmenling te tae tee eieican ak teasing 
natio nks an em the 
paper money was to provide a market for the bonds. 

e even contended that ex for this purpose of making the 
banks to a degree agencies of Government to facilitate the 
placing and marketing of bonds the Federal Government would 
not have been competent under the Constitution to create such 


rations. 
“diebabes toni on diath §. 1881, found in Appendix to the 


Seer for the third session of the Forty-sixth Congress, page 


What was the primary purpose of the Government ishing 
tem in the first instance? it a cone aad upon this cab. 
ject let him read the reports in which Mr. Chase, then Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, —— and recommended the passage of the original national-bank 
,and he will be convinced that the —< rpose of that eminent 
financier was tocreate a certain demand and re market for Government 
securities. Considered with reference to that purpose, it was unquestion- 
ably a wise stroke of financial policy, and it justly won for its author the 
ighest encomiums from ministers of finance in parts of the world. In 
fact,the constitutional power of Congress to create these corporations can 
not be maintained except upon the ground that they wers toconstitute, when 
organized, agencies of the Government for certain public purposes. 

He then quotes Chief Justice Marshall to establish his position, 
and later takes up the evils of contraction and elasticity in bank 
issues. I will quote further what Mr. Carlisle has said of allow- 
ing banks to contract and expand when I come to show that banks 
should be deprived of all privilege of issuance. 

So we find now that instead of supporting the national banks 
as an agency of the Government, requiring them to deposit bonds 
and thus aid the Government in ay and marketing bonds, he 
ay omy to perpetuate the banks for their own profit simply (which 

e has shown could not constitutionally be done), and allow them 
ee in increased degree and he would stop any further 
use of bonds to secure circulation. , 

The rights of the people, safety against contraction of currency, 
and even the Constitution i as it once appeared to him are 
now thrown overboard. 

He still selis bonds, but weakens the market. 

He points out how the bankers and exporters raid the Treas 
for gold oncoinobligations, yet refuses to pay them silver coin an 
protect the = of the Government. 

He claims that silver ought to be kept at a parity, yet keeps it 
in subjection and disgrace. 

The very Treasury notes paid ont for silver he insists must be paid 
in gold instead of silver, if exporters and speculators demand it. 

ome it seems clear,as I have said, that the way to stop the 
drainage of gold is to stop it. ° 

He has the legal power unquestionably. 

It is just to the people that silver should be paid when gold is 
in short gh 

He should do the proper thing and stop the drainage. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

OUR SECRETARY YOKED TO REPUBLICAN DOCTRINE. 


Like all former Secretaries of the Treasury for the last twenty- 
five years he has yoked himself to the bank and bond and gold 
scheme, and so upon the most doubtful authority selis bonds under 
the pretense of maintaining coin redenyption for greenbacks and 
Treasury notes, while the vaults are filled with hundreds of mil- 
lions of full legal-tender silver coin and with tons of bullion out of 
which more should be coined if needed. 

You have heard of the man in the old settlements who had one 
fine yearling steer that he thought best to subdue and train wp in 
a good, proper manner; 80 he yoked himself up with the steer to 
break him. All went well for a little time, until the steer, becom- 
ing disgusted with the situation, started with the man down the 
lane furiously. When the neighbors called out to the man, ask- 
ing where they were going, the very proper reply of the man was, 
“1 don't know—ask thesteer.” And he loudly called on all to stop 
them, if they could, for he believed were “ running away.” 

So this Administration has yoked itself to the Anglo-American 
gold and bond scheme, and unless stopped soon it may land in 
the arms of the Republican party in this financial runaway. 

“The way to resume,” said Greeley, “is to resume.” ere he 
alive to-day he would say the way to doing the impractical 
thing and stop paying out gold voluntarily is to — it. 

The fact was clearly brought out a few days ago by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Henprrx] that France, the test 

old and silver holding nation in the world, through the Bank of 
Pranenand for the protection of the Government, refuses to pay 
out over 5 per cent of gold on demand when raids are made for 
export, and pays out instead 95 per cent in silver. Will any one 
say thet France is therefore and thereby thrown on a silver basis? 

Win say France thereby endangers her credit? 


anyone ‘ 
_ Does it not in fact give confidence in a government to see it use 


its in all financial matters in the interest of its own people 
ir treasury instead of the gold-mongers? 
Nearly all Treasury obligations are payable by explicit terms 
in coin, and it is optional with the Secretary to pay in silver coin, 
and he should do so. 
CARLISLE AS A PATRIOT VERSUS CARLISLE IN THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET. 
a eae 2e “eee een oe So et pending I wish to uso 
Mr. Carlisle’s own testimony against the principles retained in 
this bill, uttered by him in ringing and patriotic words in his 
speech of March 1, 188i, before he had been seduced into support- 
bank and bond issues and the gold conspiracy that he once so 
strongly condemned, 
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He says: 
But, Mr. ‘er, far the most. aan feature introduced into 
oe ee oy is comtained in that ot the fourth aeation of 


system 
the act of June 20, 1874, which authorizes the at.any time, and for any 
reason which they may choose to consider sufficient, to deposit lawful money 
with the Treasurer, contract the currency to that extent, and withdraw 
their bonds; and, sir, it is not going too far to say that until this feature is 
wholly eliminated or materially modified there can be no assurance of safety 
to any legitimate investment or business enterprise in thiscountry. If there 
was ever a doubt as to the dangerous character of the power which this part 
of the law gives to the banks over the business:and y of the pesple, 


property 
the arbitr and unjustifiable ; ———— of the last week ought to dis 
it forever. e power was conferred in the first instance, as I have said, for 


a special and temperary purpose, the equalization of the national-bank cir- 
culation, but when the resumption act of Jamuary 14, 1875, was passed, which 
removed all restrictions as to the amount of such currency and madethe sys- 
tem entirely free, there was no mange any necessity for this clause, and it 
#hould ‘have been instantly repealed. It is a standing menace against the 
YP of the country. Armed with this destructive wea: the banks 
= at any time, without a moment's notice era shadow of provecation, 
8 e down every industry and every commercial enterprise of the people. 


He speaks of the pares given to the banks to withdraw bonds 
for speculation and contract the currency by depositing lawful 
money with the Treasurer as ‘the most dangerous feature yet in- 
troduced into the national banking system.” 

To-day he advocates releasing them from .deposit.of bonds, as in 
the substitute bill, and the deposit.of these legal tenders. 

It may be held by advocates of the Carlisle plan that the deposit 
of 30 per cent of circulation in greenbacks will net contract the 
currency, but the points I would make in reply are— 

First. That it is optional with banks to.centract.or expand, and 


Mr. Carlisle points out how they pervert and abuse the power 
conferred. 


Second. That the deposit of lawful money will eantmact the 
amount of legal tenders in.circulation just to the extent that they 
are on osited, and the peqple must put up with nonlegal tenders 
ins 


Mr. Carlisle then goes-on to say: 


The banks, or some.of them:at least, first began to pervert this section of 
the statute from its original peapene and.abuse the power which it conferred 
upon them by depositing lawful money.and withdrawing their bonds from 
‘thme ‘to time, inorder to culate wpon them in the market. They thus 
withdrew e amounts of their circulation and contracted the currency, 
not because the reduced demands of business made the outstanding volume 
of circulation unnecessary or unprofitable, but simply because they wanted 
‘to realize the high premiums on their bonds and -s in the securities 
npan which ‘the: Government thad alreatty delivered to them 9) per cent in 
notes. These notes would be left outstanding for the time bemg, but an 
equal amount of Treasury notes would, of course, be withdrawn from circu- 
lation and held at the De to redeem ‘the bank notes as they might 
come in. The Treasurer, in ‘his last annual report, describes ‘this process by 
reference to actual transactions in his offiee; and as his statement on this 
subject can not be condensed without impairing its foree, I give it in his own 
words. He says: 

‘Under the construction placed upon.thelaw bankswhich have thus reduced 
their circulation have been permitted to increase it again as often and as 
largely as they chose, whethertheir legal-tender deposits were-exhausted or 


not. An example will better illustrate these operations. In Janu and 
February, 1875,.a certain bank reduced its circulation from $308,490 to $45,000 


by deposits of legal-tender notes. Between Se ber 26, 1876, and May 26, 
1877, and ‘before that deposit was exhausted, it increased its circulation to 
$450,000. Between August 14 and September 10, 1877, it again reduced its cir- 
culation to $45.000. On September 19, 1877, nine days after completing the de- 
posits for this reduction, it again began to take-out. additional circulation, 
although $402,550 of prior deposits remained in the Treasury, and by the 26th 
of that month its circulation had again been increased ‘to $450,000. July 22, 
1878, it, for the third time, reduced its circulation to $45,000, and in Angust 
and September, 1879, again increased it to $450,000, at which it now remains, 
fue Lr ance of its former legal-tender deposit then in the Treasury being 
2 15.” 

This was élasticityfor you. Etwould seem that the then Treas- 
urer of the United States and the now Secretary of the Treasury 
looked with suspicion upon so much élasticity:as the banks then 

and even now possess. 

It seems thatin 1881, as at other times, the associated banks could 
and did produce panics atwill—contracting the circulation, as Mr. 
Carlisle says further along, to the extent of over $18,000,000 in 
thirteen days—and let me remark here in passing that the then 
Secretary of the Treasury, to rescue business from their intended 
ruin, at once went into themarket at New York and bought bonds, 
which threw that many more-dollars at once into circulation, to 
counteract the contraction of the bankers, but here recently, in 
1898, when the national banks contracted their circulation to the 
extent of about $40,000,000 and shortened their = ge to produce 
another panic, our present Secretary, in time with the precedi 
Administration, left the people at them mercy, held back silver, an 
instéad of buying bonds uselessly assisted the raiders on the gold 
reserve and sold bonds in exchange for the very gold extracted. 

But let us quote further from Mr. Carlisle. 

He then was fighting the powers he now upholds. 


Through all that long and fearful night 
The prayer of Ajax was for light. 


ELASTICITY, 80 DANGEROUS THEN, 80 CHARMING NOW. 
He says, continuing and commenting upon the bobbing upand 
down elasticity of the banks as shown by his quotation from the 
"a report: 


No one will contend that this was a legitimate and proper method of con- 
G@ucting business under the national banking system, and yetit can be resorted 


to every day by ae in the United States as long-as the fourth section 
of the act mf June 20, 1874, remains unrepealed. It disturbs values, affects:the 
money market, and subjects the Government to unnecessary expense merely 
to gratify a spirit of lation and gain on the ; of the managers of the 
bank, and it ought to be peremptorily forbidden in the future. 

Under this section the banks have it in their power to contract the cur- 
rency and preduce financial distress, involving-every interest in the country 
and em ing the operations of the: Government itself, whenever they 
may think it will promote their specialinterests to do so. If they do notlike 
proposed legislation in Congress or elsewhere; if they are opposed te the 
suecess of a particular political party; if they conclude that they ought to be 
exempt from all taxation, State and Federal; if they want additional privi- 
leges conferred upon them in respect to any matter connected with their 
business; in short, if their epimions and interests are not consulted in all 
cases Whatsoever, they can resort atonce to this tremendous power over the 
fortunes of the people and thus ‘bring the timid to terms and ruin all who re- 
fuse to.accede to their demands. A plausible pretext can always be found or 
invented for the exercise of such a _— ‘a8 ‘this, and powerful iutiuences 
can always be brought to justify:and sustain it. 


In confirmation of the threats of the bank power many years 
ago through the New York press, that they were getting the ma- 
chinery im order ‘by which, on a few hours notice, they could act 
so strongly that no act of Congress could withstand them (which 
showed tomy mind that treason was lurking close to the star 
chamber consultations of Wall street), and in confirmatien with 
Jefferson's warming concerning such bank powers, that they wero 
more dangerous than standing armies, and im general accord with 
what has Jong been pomted out by these of us who:are Demo- 
cratic enongh to want bamk issues sw and the circulation 
restared to the Govermme:ntt where it belongs, let us quote the 


arraignment that Mr. Carkisle makes against the national banks. 
Continuing from sentences quoted above, he says: 


The two Houses of Congress, representing the aggregate interests of fifty 
millions of people, have, after mature deliberation, passed a bill whichthe banks 
have.chosen to. consider obnoxious to them,and forthwith—within thirteen 
days—they have contracted the currency to the extent of $18,722,340 and yrre- 
cipitated a-crisis which would have been disastrous to the country had it net 
been met by measures which they hadmo powerto prevent. The promptac 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury in purchasing a lange amount of bonds 
at the city of New York, and the course of the Canadian banks in throwing 
seven.or eight million dollars of their loanabie capital on the market, alone 
prevented:a catastrophe from theaffects of which we might not have entirely 
recovered for aang yom. 

When Secretary McCulloch, several years since, im pursuance of his con- 
traction ‘policy,’ to retire and cancel legal-tender notes at the rate af 
$1,000,000 per m . it produced such consternation im ‘business circles that 
Congress was forced to intervene at once and .arrest the process by the pas- 
sage of a joint resolution; but now we have seen nearly $19,000,000 of cireula- 
tion wi rawn in less than half a month, not by the’ Government, but by in- 
stitutions in:the management of which the'Government has no voice, and still 
gentlemen here insist that the er-under which ‘this has been done, and 
under which it may .at-any time be repeated, shall not be takenaway. Why, 
sir, the whole contraction of legal-tender Treasury notes under the -previs- 
ions ef the resumption act, from January 14, 1875, to May 31, 1878, when it was 
prohibited ‘by law, was only $34,316,954, not twice as much in more than three 
years as the bank contraction has been in less than two weeks. 

This experience warns us that we can not ante permit this great power to 
remain in the hands of these institutions unchecked by legal restrictions. It 
is.an engine of destruction standing in the very narrowest part of the way to 
permanent industrial.and commercial prosperity in this country; for there 
can be no such prosperity anywhere in the midst.of sudden and enormous 
comtractionsof the currency; nor will prudent and experienced business men 
embark in large ande ive-enterprises When the power to make such con- 
tractions is held by private and interested parties who acknowledge no re- 
straints except public sentiment and their own views of the public welfare. 

By law the volume of legal-tenéer notes is limited to $346,681,016, while un- 
der the policy of the Government nearly $150,000,000 in gold and silver coin 
are permanently withheld fram circulation and hoarded in the Treasury. 
of ‘dhe $§454,000,000 gold coin in the country the Government and the benks 
held,on the Ist day of Noveniber last, $254,000,000, and the people onby $200,- 
00,00. The circulation of State banks is*taxed out of existence; the comage 
of silver is limited by statute to $4,000,000 per mouth; and so it appears that 
by statute or public policy every form of currency which the people can use 
in the transaction of their business is restricted, except national-bank notes. 
They alone are perfectly free from all restrictions, legal or otherwise, and 
upon them the people are compelled to rely under existing circumstances 
for the additional facilities of exchange necessary to enable them to carry on 
their growing in ies and conduct their rapidly increasing commercial 
enterprises. 

On another occasion it will be remembered how strongly Mr. 
Carlisle ‘has insisted that there has been a conspiracy between 
American and European money powers toforce the gold standard 
on this country and how he compares the evils of their comtrac- 
tion cy to those produced by war, pestilence, and famine com- 
bin e . 


NO DEMOCRACY IN THIS NATIONAL-BANK SCHEME. 


Do not let anyone recklessly say that I am attacking the hon- 
orabile Secretary's Democracy. I am upholding that which he 
strongly upheld seme dozen years ago, and would uphold true 
Demecracy everywhere, but I deplore and would oppose his Re- 
pulilicanism as shown in his recent upholding of Republican poli- 
cies and practically a Republican bank system, and I call attention 
to his own abandonment of Democratic doctrme and his own 
former teaching on these questions. 

This present pending currency bill has so little of Democracy in 
it thatno Democratic Congress should accept its bank-issuing 
features. 

it # s to my humble judgment that the present executive 
administration has, on the money question, abandoned all true 
Democracy, the platform and all, as I understand Democratic 
teaching on the money question, and this will go far toward ex- 
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plaining the efforts of the people everywhere to reprove the Presi- 
dent and Democratic party at the late general elections. 

This bill will not even please the Republicans, chiefly because 
they have long been the champions of the national banks and 
do not want to losetheir “‘occupation.” And if the people want 
national banks and bonds and gold-standard money prices they 
know what party has a long-standing record in favor of these 
things. 

It will not in that case be the Democratic party. Either this 
triple-headed scheme of bank issues and bond issues and gold- 
standard money must perish or the Democratic party will perish. 

For myself, in these days of halting I would still cry out,‘ De- 
landa est Carthago” to the gold conspiracy. And if I mistake 
not, the Peggese bill isalready beaten. Democracy shall yet move 
out of this confusion into a clear field, where it can regain its 
bearings. 

The English people cut off the head of Charles I because of what 
they believed to be his tyranny, and they tried Cromwell. All 
went well until the second Cromwell began again the exercise of 
tyranny, from which they had sought to escape, when the people 
rose up again and restored the royal line in Charles I, saying, 
‘‘If we must have a tyrant, let us have a legitimate one.” 

This did not mean that the people loved tyranny, however. 

So the people are likely to say to the Democracy in this country 
if they odons the Republican tyrannies of turning over the coun- 
try to the bank and bond and gold conspirators, ‘‘ We would 
rather have the legitimate tyrant in power, if we must submit to 
these tyrannies;” and so they would restore the Republican party 
to ——- again. 

ere is a clipping from Henry Clews'’s Financial Review of Jan- 
uary 5, 1895, in which we can see the purpose of the money power 
to use the Democratic party —— banks, bonds, and gold mon- 
gers during this short session, if possible, and then cast it aside 
as illegitimate and useless: 


All that is really desirable for the pane short session to do is to pass the 
railroad pooling bill and to passa bill to amend the law which authorizes the 
issue of 5 per cent. United States bonds by reducing the rate of interest to 3 
per cent, and, in consideration for making that low rate, the bonds to be pay- 
able, both principal and interest, in gold coin. If this is done it would meet 
the present emergency, and would beyond doubt stop the export of gold and 
the present drain upon the Treasury in consequence. Europe would take an 
unlimi number of such bonds and pay a handsome premium for them, and 
would prefer them to our gold. This Ido not hesitate to assert, as I know 
whereof Ispeak. With this legislation,together with the appointment of a 
commission by President Cleveland, to be compuees of the newly elected 
members of Congress, half Republicans and half Democrats, to formulate a 
Geasency plan to reper to the next Congress, the business situation would 
materially change for the better, and confidence and courage would revive 
and thereby immensely stimulate business enterprise, now so much needed 
in all sections of the country. 


SPECIFIC PROVISIONS IN THE CARLISLE BILL. 

The Carlisle plan provides no limit to the expansion and pro- 
vides no safeguards against contraction of currency. 

It provides that banks =e issue notes up to 75 per cent of their 
paid-up capital under so-called safeguards for the ultimate pay- 
ment of their notes. There is, however, no safety against foneate 
in permitting banks to issue money on a deposit of less than the 
amount circulated. 

There is no limit to the number of banks that may be organized 
or the capital that may enter into the banking business. Nor is 
there any provision compelling any banks to issue any certain 
amount of currency or to keep it in circulation when issted. 

In other words, it is entirely optional with banks what the vol- 
ume of currency shall be or how far expansion or contraction of 
the currency may be carried. 

It provides no means of current Government redemption, nor 
compulsory current redemption of the issued notes by the banks 
themselves in any specified kind of coin or money. This leaves it 
optional with the banks to redeem in ony ea ceee money. 

And this again makes it of interest to , While gold is both 


scarce and dangerous to hold (see Hearings, page se) , to retain in 


their possession abundance of greenbacks an jury notes pre- 
venting, thus far, both their circulation and their cancellation, 
and yet keeping them as a menace to the Treasury gold reserve as 
coin” redemption is now construed. 

It weakens the securities for depositors in note-issuing banks, 
by holding all assets of banks and liabilities of stockholders under 
first lien to secure the ultimate redemption of the notes issued. 

It contemplates redemption by the ks of all bank notes in 
either gold, silver. or legal-tender pa of the United States, 
with an en to expand the volume of bank paper to a 
dangerous degree, while the volume of legal-tender notes may be 
retired, paid by surplus revenue, which thus lessens the means of 
redemption. 

It provides for a ible inflation limited only by the capacity 
to transform wealth of this country into bank capital. In this its 
advocates excel even some of the Populists they profess to condemn. 

It discards all responsibility as to keeping the paper currency 
within due bounds or ratio to the coin that shall be available for 
coin redemption. 


SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS FOR THE GOLDITES. 


It may be said by the advocates of this bill that the banks are 
not compelled to redeem in gold, but are perfectly free to redeem 
alltheir volume of notes, whether taflatel or contracted, in silver 
or in greenbacks. 

Then answer me— 

First. Would we be on a silver basis or a greenback basis, or 
both, or neither? 

Second. If the Government is by this system relieved from the 
redemption of the bank notes and permits their perfect and con- 
stant redemption in silver and Government legal tenders, what 
has become of the gold standard? 

Third. Will not all of Europe and foreign holders of American 
securities become, according to your former teaching, alarmed 
and withdraw gold and force us upon that dreaded silver basis? 

Fourth. Worse yet, are we not recognizing that dreadful “ fiat ” 
greenback as a money of ultimate redemption? fe 

Fifth. Or, if we are still to be held upon a gold basis, does not 
the responsibility clearly rest upon the Government to keep up 
constant and current gold redemption and payments at the Treas- 
ury and be held to the ultimate redemption in gold of an uncon- 
trolled volume of money? 

Sixth. Is not this more greatly endangering the public and Gov- 
ernment credit than any school of cranks and inflationists ever 
proposed before? 

It appears to me, therefore, clear that the adoption vf this bill 
and plan of currency issues would at once place everybody on a 
silver and greenback basis but the Government, and leaves that 
still helpless to defend itself against the continued raids upon the 
gold supply. 

This leaves the Government to hold the bag, or, in other cqeety 
common phrase, perform the part of cat’s-paw to relieve the banks 
from any responsibility for gold redemption, while yet the banks 
would get away with all the profit in the scheme. 

If the Government is to be completely and forever kept in sub- 
jugation to the money power this scheme is as good as any—far 
better than some—but if the Government is to serve the people 
and provide an adequate volume of coin and its own legal-tender 
Treasury notes, which are wears good for the people, and by this 
scheme, itself acknowledged to be a safe and perfect redeemer for 
all bank issues, then let us defeat this bill, suppress all bank cir- 
culation, as the founders of the Democratic party insisted upon, 
and then utilize the advancing thought and progress of financial 
legislation by issuing full legal-tender Treasury notes in safe and 
adequate volume, paying out the same by safe and reasonable gra- 
dations in the current and ordinary expenses of the Government. 

THEN WHAT WILL THE BANKERS DO? 

I answer, let them depart in = to their homes and stay for 
atime behind their counters and do a proper and legitimate bank- 
ing business in exchanges, devosits, and loans, the proper func- 
tions of banking, and forever hereafter let them keep their hands 
off from the issue of ee 

It is the nation’s place and duty to provide the proper volume 
of money for the people, and thus regulate its value and protect 
prices, profits, and prosperity in the industrial avenues of life. 

It is the banker’s business to deal in money after it is issued or 
coined, and so serve the people in the business of exchange, depos- 
its, and discounts. 

Many of the leading financiers and bankers of both Europe and 
America have recognized the true sphere of banking and protested 
against banks issuing paper currency. They know there can be 
no safe and scientific system of money if competing banks are al- 
lowed its issue. 

Let me quote you authorities, for I would have you understand 
that in this, as in every other position I have taken on the money 
question, I am supported by important historic facts and as great 
authorities as can be found on other propositions. 

In the British commission of 1857 for parliamentary investiga- 
tion into banking and currency questions there were as great men 
on that commission and before it to give testimony as the world 
then knew among financiers. 

Gen. A. J. Warner, president of the American Bimetallic League, 
before the Committee on Banking and Currency, gave such a strong 

resentation of authorities on this point that I shall quote them 
feetn his testimony, on pages 243 and 244 of Report of Hearings, 
together with his own introductory remarks: 
STATEMENT OF MR. A. J. WARNER, OF OHIO, BEFORE THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Mr. Warner said: ; 
Mr. and gentlemen of the committee: I can not begin what I have 
torsay in any better way than to read a single sentence from the h of 
Sir Robert , when he brought before Parliament the act of 1844. He said: 

“There is no contract, public or oe engagement, national or indi- 
vidual, which is unaffected by it. The enterprises of commerce, the profits 
of ie, the arrangements made in all domestic relations of society, the 
wages of labor, pecuniary transactions of the highest amounts and of the 
lowest, the payment of the national debt, the provision for the national expend- 
iture, the command which the coin of the smallest denomination has over 
the necesaries of life, are all affected by the decision to which we may come 
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on that great question which I am about to submit to the consideration of the 
committee.” 


The act which Sir Robert Peel at that time presented to the Parliament of 


Great Britain was the celebrated act of 1844, the purpose of which was to 
separate the issue and_ regulation of currency from the business of banking 
and toplace the control overcurrency under one single de ent, to be reg- 
ulated in accordance with established principles and subject in every par- 
ticular to strict regulations of law. 

Every phase of the question was discussed over and over again. Parlia- 
ee, co’ on after commission was established to consider every 

roposition eee. First came the celebrated bullion report of 1810, then 


he report of the secret commission of 1819, then the commission of that 
, and finally of 1857, in which was summed up, in my ju ent, the 
wisdom of the en discussion, and to the discussion which then took place, 
so far as I know, not: ly has been added since that time. I believe 


really 
that the general conclusions then reached have been accepted by all writers 
of distinction from that day down to this. Of course, they differ somewhat 
as to the pro: r methods of regulating the currency, but as to the principles 
then established I know of no ae among competent authorities, 
either on this side or on the other side of the ocean. 

In fact, the principles of currency regulation laid down in the report of 
1840 have since been adopted in the main by every civilized nation on the 
earth, the United States ak. the only country now, as far as I know, among 
nations claiming to be enlightened that proposes to reverse the conclusion 
then arrived at, principles as well established in currency as the law of 
gravity in physics, and to return toa precip of re tion of currency 

hat has been condemned by every writer of distinction for fifty years, as 
well as by the e rience of every country that has tried it. The principle 
of regulation, as laid down by Sir Robert Peel on the recommendation of 
Lord Overstone, was that the currency, in orde~ to maintain its value, must 
be made to vary, both as to time and amount, as a purely metallic currency 
as vary; that in no other way could it be kept at the same value as the 
standard. 


In 1874 Germany adopted substantially the same principle with a modifica- 
tion which I think was a very great improvement. Under the act of 1875 of 
the Reichstag, the Imperial of Germany was established and a unifica- 
tion of the currency re withdrawing the currency of the several 
states of the federation and substituting for it the currency of the Empire. 
By this law the Imperial Bank of Germany is permitted to issue a certain 
fixed amount of uncovered paper, just as the Bank of England was permitted 
to continue in circulation a certain fixed amount of notes without security, 
and so are the country ba but that amount can not be increased as to the 
country banks, and only by the Bank of England by absorbing a part of the 
currency surrendered b e country banks. 

The Bank of England is permitted to issue additional currency only upon 
the deposit in the issue department of coin or bullion for all the notes issued. 
That is the distinction between notes covered and notes uncovered. The Im- 
perial Bank of Germany may issue notes in time of stress or panic in excess 
of the uncovered notes, upon condition of paying 5 per cent interest to the 
State. The purpose of that is to force the retirement of notes as soon as the 
exigenvy that called them out is over. For all notes issued beyond a fixed 
amount ified in the act coin or bullion must be deposited. That principle 
in the m governs all the countries of Europe. 

The Bank of France, it is true, is governed somewhat differently, but it is 
a state institution with officers appointed by the Government, as is the Bank 
of Berlin, the chancellor of the exchequer ~, president of the bank. So 
that the issue and regulation of currency in the countries of Europe is 
now made in accordance with certain fixed principles. 

The primary object of the act of 1844, I say, was to separate the banking 
business from the duty of g and regulat: currency, creating money, 
and on that question, after a discussion of fifty years, there was almost no 
division of opinionin England. The concurrent judgment of nearly every- 
body was that the business of banking is necessarily distinct and separa 
from that of currency creation, and that the two can not be blended with- 
out doing mischief. On that point I beg to quote from a few of the authori- 
ties of that day, and I will not take up much time in doing so, but I am sure 
it will not be without interest. 

“The one great question before the commission of 1857 was whether the 
right to issue circulating notes should be — under the control of the Govern- 
ment, or whether the banks or the Bank of England should be permitted to 
issue notes to circulate as money.” 

On @ 328 of this report Lord Overstone, who, as Samuel Jones Loyd, was 
one of the most distinguished and successful bankers and writers on the cur- 
rency question, and, in fact, the real author of the act of 1844, was asked: 

“Do you consider the separation of the issue and the banking departments 
of the of England to be founded upon the principle that the business of 
issue and the business of banking are in their nature distinct? 

_. * A. Undoubtedly; it is impossible to entertain any other view of the matter.” 

Further on in his testimony he — “T certainly think it quite essential 
that the issue of paper money should be kept entirely separate and distinct 
from everything connected with the banking business.” 

, on page 328: “The supply of the current coin—that is, the money of 
the realm—ought to be entirely separated from the banking business, which 
is simply t in money, borrowing at a lower rate and lending at a 
her rate. * * Notes and certificates ought to be issued as the money 
whether copper, silver, or gold is coined, under strict provisions of law, anc 
by an authority, such as the mint, established by law and subject to strict 
regulations laid down in that law.” ¥ 

d again: ‘The sole privilege of coining money, whether copper, silver, 
gold, or paper, ought to be vested in one institution, established for that ex- 
clusive purpose and subject to strict regulations of law; noshare of such priv- 
flege ought to be conceded in any form to banks or to private individuals.” 


d again, on 829, he says: ; 

“Perfect Teeatens | of competition should be established in the business of 
banking, correctly understood, and effectually distinguished from the func- 
tions of coinage or from that of issuing paper tokens or representatives of 
coin—that is, bank notes, which, in fact, is coining under a form Say 
susceptible of abuse—because the undue issue of —_ notes is not restric 
by that intrinsic value which effectually re; tes the issue of metallic 


money.” Lord Overstone then quotes from el Webster, I think from 
his subtreasury speech of 1838, as follows: “The circulation of paper tends 
to displace : it may banish it altogether. At this very moment it has 


banished it.” Asking the committee to mark well that fact, he says: ‘A dis 
tinct statement by so great an authority of that as Webster, that the coin of 
the United States has been banished rr money, by currenc 
able to the bearer on demand and issued ino ence to what was deem 
to the wants of the public.” 
He continues then his quotation from Webster, as follows: : 
“Tf others may drive out the coin and fill the country with paper which 
does not re oe oe, Ge what us * — oa wer a coins and 
coinage whic ven ongress by the Constitution? Whatever paper 
to circulate as subsidiary coin, or as perfo in a greater or less 
the functions of coin, its regulation naturall longs to the hands which 
hold the power over coinage. This is an tted maxim by all writers; it 


has been admitted and acted u on all necessary occasions by our own Gov- 

ernment throughout its whole Nistory.” 7 a 
He then quotes Took as saying : 

. “The pri 


sa. : 
ege of issung r money is a delegation of that which is uni- 
— cunsiiered asa teiviloge reaiding in the Btate. " 

r. 


rge Ward Norman, so long connected with the Bank of England. 
ee in his testimony: before the commission of 1857 to the bank act of 


“T conceive the ground of the act to have been that the issue of per mone 
is a perfectly distinct operation from the ordinary business of banking, an 
that you can not mix up together the issue of paper money and ordinary k- 

business without doing mischief.” 
n, on the same , 273, he says: 
“T consider bank notes as money, and I think that you do mischief when 
ou place the issue of Pry in the hands of persons who carry on ordinary 
tanking business. * * * Iconsider that the issue of money should be regu- 
lated by the State, and when the money is issued then that bankers should 
be allowed to deal with it as they pleased, * * * the principle of competi- 


bod 5g not be introduced into the issue of paper money without doing mis- 
chief.’ 


Apes. on 276, he says: 
“A bank has to deal with the money of the country which exists, but it has 
Sa nothing to do with the issue of money.” 

exander Hamilton said, referring to the old State banks: 

‘There is now no check to the creation of these money mints; anybody and 
everybody, with or without character, hasa right to enter the field of com- 
petition. * * * Thesuperintendence of a power of such immense and vital 
Seneeqeenes to the integrity, stability, and permanent interests of the public 
as that of ae ees ought not, in the very nature of its operation, to be 
legislatively lodged in the hands of individuals.” 

r. HENDERSON. Do you know when he said that? 

Mr. WARNER. I think in 1839. It was immediately after the panic of 1837. 

The value of no man’s property, much less that of a community, should be 
placed at the capricious will of private cupidity and speculation. 

I quote again from one of Webster's subtreasury speeches, in which he 
says: 

“Whenever paper is to circulate as subsidiary to coin or as performing ina 
greater or less cogree the functions of coin, its regulation naturally belongs 
to the hands that held the power over the coinage.” 


SOME OBJECTIONS TO THE CARLISLE BILL. 


Section 1 of the substitute bill which the committee favors 
carefully leaves the present national-bank acts in force except so 
much as requires the deposit of United States bonds. 

Section 2 states the conditions on which national banks may 
issue currency under this bill. 

Amount to each bank is limited to 75 per cent of its capital. 
ae per cent of amount of circulation must be deposited with 
the United States Treasurer in United States notes or Treasury 
notes, thus locking up as against the people, but not as against 
the banks, the legal-tender paper currency. 

Banks that so desire can have their notes on a gold basis by 
having their notes made payable in gold coin. 

Thirty per cent deposit on the 75 per cent for circulation makes 
the guaranty fund equal to 22} per cent on the entirecapital. So 
by putting down 22} per cent the bankers can take up 75 per cent, 
a gain of 52} per cent added to their working capital for which 
they have paid nothing to either the Government or the people. 

his is ‘‘ richness ” as a scheme for getting rich. 

Worse than this—it is a temptation to the fraud of organizing 
dummy banks on dummy capital, as the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. JoHNSON] has this day so ably pointed out in his challenge 
to the advocates of the bill to show why it may not be done. 

I not only indorse the position of my friend from Ohio, but would 

oint out to him and to this House that all schemes for issuing 
nk notes on assets or property of any kind deposited as secur- 
ity in less amount than 100 per cent of the circulation allowed the 
banks is vicious in principle and permits fraud to the degree of 
the difference between the deposit and circulation. If, therefore, 
any plan is proposed that requires a deposit of less than the total 
amount of the bank notes issued for circulation, then his argu- 
ment of opportunity for fraud under this bill will apply to all 
such plans as well as to this one. 

But if the deposit of 100 per cent is required for protection 
against the possibility of fraud, then the banker will not favor such 
plan, for he may as well loan out the money he deposits, as the 
amount is the same. 

But if the bank syndicate would deposit 100 per cent in Govern- 
ment legal-tender paper money instead of 30 per cent only, as this 
bill requires, although this would remedy the opportunity for 
fraud, yet a new question arises. 

What reason can be returned to the people who have given us 
commissions to represent them on this floor if we favor any scheme 
ot banking which simply locks up one kind of paper money, or de- 
stroysit, so that an inferior nonlegal-tender paper money may issue 
inp of the better kind? Can you find in all history of finance 
a more foolish legislative provision than that? 

We can readily see that if you give the banks a chance to put 
down $30 in paper money and take up and walk away with $75 in 
other paper money that they may use for an indefinite length of 
time it will help the bankers, but it is not so clear to others than 
bankers just where the people come in for any benefits. They 
lose from circulation the better kind of paper money and get the 
elasticity game worked upon them besides. 

It is well to point out, that owing to the limited amount of 
the two kinds of paper money to be deposited and the very large 
amount that may come forward as banking capital to get the ben- 
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efit of the 30 to 75 per cent exchange, there is very great probabil- 
ity of the older banks and those in the money centers getting a 
corner on the greenback and Treasury note supply necessary for 
deposit of organizing banks, and forcing these notestoa ium. 

In the bond-deposit system, as at present existing, the ks pay 
1 per cent tax or interest and receive 90 per cent in circulating 
notes, 

In this Carlisle bill, on a tax of only one-half per cent per year, 
they receive back 300 per cent on their deposit investment. 

Even this one-half per cent tax per year is not for the benefit of 
the Government, but it goes into a fund to pay off the debits or 
notes of failed banks, and it will take 10 years’ time in which to 
accumulate 5 per cent. 

NOT FAIR TOWARD THE DEPOSITORS. 

Depositors under this and all similar plans are left out in the 
cold, to say so, in case of failed banks, for both assets and the liabil- 
ities of stockholders are practically mortgaged to the note holders, 
and are not likely to bring the depositor any relief, even though 
his own deposits may have been used a few days before failure in 
a scheme to get out circulating notes for loan to some accomplice 
who, by this trick, cam come in ahead of the depositor. 

In estimating security for the people we must keep in mind that 
all of these bank plans provide only for the safety of note holders. 
: This protects the t who have the notes and circulation on 
deposit. 

ut no security is offered for depositors. The banks ¢ffer no 
safety plan whatever for the people who deposit money with them. 

Carlisle says (and correctly) that the deposit of money with a 
bank is purely a voluntary and private transaction. 

I say that the issuance of a nonlegal-tender bank note and the 
taking of it by any man is also a voluntary matter, the note not 
being legal tender. But it should not at the whim of a banker be 
allowed to circulate as money. The Government alone should 
control the issuance of money and control its volume. 

It has been well pointed out by Mr. George Mayer, who has 
given much attention to this question of the rights of depositors 
to better security, that from the very lack of security for deposi- 
tors more banks fail by runs —— them by the unsecured deposi- 
= and more money is kept hoarded away and held out of cir- 
culation—— 

Since 90 per cent of all current business transactions are said to 
be transacted through banks by means of deposits, we should give 
more attention to the safety of the depositors. This, by bulk, as 
well as for other reasons, is five to ten times as. important as se- 
curity for bank notes. 

In section 5 of the substitute bill the provision is made for 6 per 
cent interest on all notes of failed banks not redeemed on pre- 
sentation to the Treasurer or assistant until thirty days after 
notice has been given of readiness to pay them, and such notes are 
a first lien on the safety fund. 

As our Western men would say, this is a toh streak.” The 
rate of interest being so much better than Uni tates 3 per cent 
or 4 per cent bonds, it will entitle such notes to a good premium 
over the notes of all other banks. 

Section 6 puts the Government into the business of making in- 
vestments of the safety fund, not for the benefit of the Treasury, 
but all forthe banks. There is nothing in this bill anywhere that 
gives any benefits or compensation to Government or the peo- 
ple. It is all for the banks. 

Section 10 and forward provides, under certain conditions being 
complied with, that the State banks may also take out circulation 
in same ——- to assets and deposits as in the case of the 
national banks. 

Here, then, we have concurrent jurisdiction by the State and the 
General Government over some points regarding State-bank paper 
money and separate een over other features. 

This will give us two kinds of bank gat least, ea hen 
bilities of complications between State and Federal jurisdiction. 

The national-bank circulation to be issued remains apparently 
legal tender for payment of all taxes to the Federal Government 
except duties on me this provision of the t law remain- 
ing as at present. will make them, by their receivability by 

Government for such extensive revenues, so secure that they 
will have great advantages over all State issues: In same section 
provision is made for the Secretary to give a sort of certificate of 

character to State banks, which may lead the public to be 
satisfied with State issues. 


THE CARLISLE PLAN BETTER THAN THE PRESENT LAW. 


i would not feel that I had done complete justice in my treat- 
ment of the Carlisle plan of currency legi on rr pes 
out its many faults if I did not also point out what I believe are 
its apaems one the eens en ges the pro- 
posed more plan, whi y representative prefer- 
ences of the associated national banks. 

in principle, as any must be 


To me they are all wro system 
that permits the issuance of circulating notes and control or inter- 


ference of the aggregate volume of money to pass into the hands 
of banking corporations. 

They are all of them more or less founded on the idea that our 
Government must in all financial legislation keep constantly in 
view the regulation and issuance of currency in the interest of 
those who use currency for profit making on loans. 

Instead of viewing money principally as an investment or form 
of property to hire out and loan to our 70,000,000 people for the 
profit of those who are in general the wealthy classes, the dominant 
idea ought to be the issuance and regulation of currency in the 
interest of investors and for the exchanging of all other forms of 
property so as to render the manufacturing and productive work 
of our people profitable. 

WE SHOULD CREATE MONEY TO MAKE INVESTMENTS PROFITABLE RATHER 
THAN FOR LOANABLE PURPOSES. 

Money for profitable investment in other forms of property 
rather t money for loans should be uppermost in the mind of 
Congress. 

Money as an instrument for the profitable exercise of the pro- 
ductive energies of our people and the maintenance of equity in 
settlement of all time contracts is the proper idea, so that money 
shall be subservient as a means of exchange and payment to the 
needs of our people engaged in all the varied industries of this ad- 
vanced and progressive age and country rather than issue and 
regulate money for the sole profit of money dealers and money 
loaning. 

Money for investment, exchange, and equitable payments means 
money as a servant, but money issued by and regulated in the 
sole interest of money dealers means money as master and all 
other forms of property in subjection. 

That party is the party of the people and truly democratic that 
will take the people’s side of this question and issue and control all 
of our mofey in the interest of property and the general indus- 
tries. 

If, however, the people must be subject to bank control and 
bank issuance of the circulating medium, then that system which 
— centralization and monopoly in control of currency is 


t. 

It is precisely in this matter that the Carlisle plan is superior 
to and better for the people than all the other plans for bank issues, 
It starts out in an effort to make the centralized power of the 
present associated banks compromise or yield a part of the profits 
and control of currency volume to the States and State i 
institutions. It introduces a new and strong competitor in the 
field of banking and note issuance, and one that will, to some 
degree, permit the people of every State jurisdiction to protect 
themselves against money contractions in the interests of and b 
the national bank association. It therefore threatens to 
the intolerable monopoly of Wall street in financial matters. 

Not only this, it permits people of smaller means to enter the 
business of issuing their credit notes to circulate as money and 
become icipants of the showers of financial blessings sent forth 
by the Government for the profit of the banking fraternity, for the 
restrictions of $50,000 as the minimum. for State banks and the 
ownership or use of United States bonds for deposit as security 
for all banks are both left out of the Carlisle plan. So much for 
the antimonopoly and free-banking featuires of the Carlisle = 
But for these reasons the strong and wealthy bankers of Wall 
street and other allied money centers will sooner or later, as I have 
believed, sound a note of warning to their cuckoos and ‘“‘ make 
themselves heard in tones of imperative urgency” against the 
adoption of the Carlisle plan. 

WALL STREET'S IMPERATIVE DEMANDS. 

Again, the Carlisle plan does not sufficiently insure the retire- 
ment and destruction of all the Government legal-tender money 
and the issuance of bonds to please the centralized money power. 

Hear them through one of their favorite spokesmen, ears 
Clews, in the Financial Review of December 22, 1894. speak- 
ing of the Carlisle bill he says: 

Among the clauses deemed objectionable is the requirement that the banks 
of issue shall deposit legal tenders at the Treasury to the amount of 30 per 
cent of their circulation; which would ly restrict the net from 
of tale gitviogy of iaunings: hasten watch {t sight yeep 9 very large aenouren 
of legal Renders in existence after the remainder been retired.'* _ 

The great and universal objection, howevor, is that Mr. Carlisle 
fails to make— 


an a rovision for out the main feature of his plan, the re- 
teeenen of the five hundred : 


-tender notes. He asks for au- 
not 


resenting our great commercial and financial Sonal make Ghemestbes 
heard in tones of imperative urgency. 

So, now Republican jumping jacks operated by a Wall 
idea Salts aa te neds. © ‘oos, ever anxious to call 
out the plausible sophistries of the money power, take al 
in time. If you mean still to serve the money lords you woul 
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better begin now to hedge against this bill. if you resist you 
may hear those ‘‘ tones of imperative urgency.” 

Retirement and destruction of all Government legal tender and 
the authorized issuance of United States bonds are imperatively 


demanded by Wall street and a lessening of the 30 per cent de- 
posit requisite as a condition for the issuance of notes is very 
urgently requested, for it “restricts the net earnings from the 
notes,” and remember always that the banks, in the of 
a character in the Hoosier Schoolmaster, desire “* while they’re 
soe to git a plenty,” and it ought to be clear to all of their 
essional servants that if they are required to put down ac- 
cual y of their own money $300n deposit for every time they loan 
$100 in their own circulating notes, they can not as much 
off the people as if they were only required to put down $5 or $10 
for every $100 taken wp and used in loaning. 

Ef now the national-bank interests can secure large additional 
bend issues and overcome the present premium on bonds, and 
eam obtain 100 per cent om their d mstead of 90 per cent, as 
now, and secure repeal of the 1 per cent tax on their circulation 
they can make more profit, getting interest om capital investedin 
bonds and at the same time getting interest on same capital loaned 
out in a to the people, as anyone can easily see, but we, in 
behalf of the people, must remember that all the additional profits 
they thus secure, as compared to the Carlisle plan, are just so 
much to the disadvantage of the people. 

Every dollar of profit to bankimg corporations on issuance of 
circulating notes must come out of the people who use that money, 
and it is that much of a burden on productive industry. 


HOLDING TOO MUCK OUTSIDE “RESERVES” IN NEW YORE. 


There is one feature of the present banking oe that is gen- 
erally overlooked, and yet of more importance than gentlemen 
usually suppose. I refer to the provisions of the law favoring re- 
serve cities, and especially ‘New Yo York. Banks in other cities are 
allowed to keep part of their reserves in New York on deposit, sub- 
ject tocheck, and yet count it in their legalreserves, This results in 
vast accumulations of outside money in New York, and tempts the 
banks in that x to loam a large part of it at any rate of interest 
they can get. is increasing of the supply in New York tending 
at the same time to decrease it elsewhere makes it i ible to 
obtain money in other places at such Iow rates as in New York. 

On the evidence of more than one banker before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency recently it was shown that interest for 
the last year on call loans and short notice loans has been from 1. 
to 1} per cent per annum. 

How can business men and industries in other parts of the coun- 
try, where they must pay from four to eight times as much for 
bg compete successfully with business in New York? 

ial favoritism for New York in the law ought, in fair 
Siler, te he repealed. It would result in a wider and better diffu- 
sion of whatever volume of currency may exist. 


BANKING IS SUFFICIENTLY PROFITABLE WITHOUT ISSUB PRIVILEGES. 


Mr. Chairman, remembering what great advantages the associ- 
ate banks in the money centers have already, and how little they 
have in common with banking in the interior and on the frontier, 
I hold that we can not, for these reasons, follow their ideas and 
advice on financial matterg, even if their desire for selfish advan- 
tage were not to be considered. 

And I would say, too, that. the business of banking 


dent 
of issuing notes for circulation is ee fitable, 
and especially in New York, from which pe Exe mw financial 
wisdom has been poured out upon Congress ‘eet ene for 


many years. 

Let tie introduce’ the testimony of Mr. @. Williams, 
president of the Chemical National Bank, New ork, one of the 
iis. in the country (page 308 and 308 of Hearings, Dec. 
15, 189 


Mr. WARNER. ee that the capital of your bank now represents how many 
Oe re an ceaitallie $300,000 and is about $7,000,000. 
r pom ga ca our 
Mr. WARNER. Your stock is worth about $4, ——— 
Mr. WILLtIAms. Yes, sir; it sells for that. V3 sells for more than it is worth. 
é er. Ae Forty-t three times as much asits par. What is the amo 
of your bon 
. WILLLAMS. The Chemical Bank has never taken out any circulation 
whatever. Our bond. deposit is $60,000; but we have never circulated any 


a * 3 9 * @ 
ctreniation? What; is the reason, may I ath teabions have not taken out 
rew. on 
WILLIAMS. We were under the State-bank and issued circu- 
that time we had about 


lating nots wp to the breaking out of the war, and 
of notes in cir every one of them in gold— 


edeemed 
and we did not care, as 2 matter of pride, and a little profit in it, too; but we 
ee pride, to issue notes which could not be redeemed 


* * * * * . 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Williams, some members of the committee desire to 
bs . exactly tlre conditionof your bank. Whatdid you state the cap- 
was 


Mr. WILuLiams. Three hundred thousand dollars. 
The Ca#areMan. And the surplus? 


Mr. WILLIAMS. The surplusand undivided profits are about $7,000,000. The 
surplus _ 000 and the undivided profits a little over a ion dollars, 
marine ttle over $7,000,000 of s lus and undivided profits 

ATRMAN. And how much ? 

im Cnarnwan million dollars. 

The CHATRMAN, What dividend do you pay per annum on your stock? 

Mr. WILL1AMs. We pay now 150 =: cent per —- 

as = a 


The CHarrMan. You stated the dividend inet 5 year was iso per eine: 

Mr. WILrtams, Yes, sir 

The CHAIRMAN. What were the undivided profits of that year? 

Mr. WILLIAMs. Well, I have not it in mind; but owing to the panic our 
profits last year were not as large as usual. Usually we expect to add to our 
—pe 100 cent besides the dividend we pay of 150 per cent. 

CHAIRMAN. 'Phat is $300,000 a year? 

Mr. WinLiiams. Yes, sir 

The CHAIRMAN. And a a dividend of 150 per cent besides? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, sir. 

We see, then, that without circulation banking is sufficiently 
profitable. Here a great bank of New York is testifying that its 
stock is selling at 4,200 per cent above par, and we see that in a few 
years, on a capital ‘of $300,000, besides paying enormous amounts 
in divi , 1¢ has aceumulated a surplus of about twenty-four 
times its capital. And this bank does not take out circulating 
notes. How long will it take 4,000 to 6,000 banks like this to eat 
up the wealth of America? 

BRIEF INVENTORY OF CARLISLE PLAN. 

We have seen how fast even the present system of banks is de- 
vouring the substance of the people. Let us make no further con- 
cessions of any kind. 

The measure before us, however, together with the substitute 
that the committee propose to offer, are already practically dead. 

SIBLEY’Ss 0M JOHNSON’S thrusts, and BLAND’s exposé— 
the work of these honorable gentlemen to-day has been too much 
for the survival of the bill under discussion. 
Let us, however, makea brief imventory: 
Democratic doctrine is not in it. 

‘The people’s interests are endangered by it. 
end of payment is endangered by it. 
Party exigencies are against it. 
of gold is not s by it. 
Cancellation of greenbacks (the desire of banks) is not compul- 


of es! is made certain by it. 
Richie of ed by it. 
cm The needful supply of 1 legal tenders is taken from the people 
it. 


Government receivability of national-bank notes is retained 
in it. 

This receivability of State-bank notes is not in it. 

Double jurisdiction over note issues is found in it. 

Two Kinds of money are added to our present complexity by it. 
Power ef banks over prices, en oe ae © is im it. It 
threatens first undue expansion; then collapse. It makes no 
provision for free coimage or true eurreney reform. 

Let us hope that it is dead, and that all other plans for the ex- 
tension of power over our curreney shall die with it. 

THE COINAGE COMMIEITEE QUORUM BROKEN BY THE GOLD POWER. 

Although our Committee . Coimage was organized with so 
aie a _— majority in favor of free coimage, only 1 

t 1 doubtful, and the money power has been 

able able thereby to ale the free-coinage men on our committee 

securimg a quorum with which to present a free-comage 

measure to this House, yet we believe the country is with us for 

free coinage, and even a majority of this House, if we can get the 

bank and gold schemes outof the way. The money power do 

not hesitate to hold their portion of our committee absent to pre- 

vent silver legislation. We claim the country ought to know this 

fact. 
MONEY AND PHICE—AS ONE GOES UP THE OTHER COMES DOWN. 

The ¢ possible terms would seem most necessary to sim- 

money question, although in using some of them im 

tion tomoney I will meet prejudices and be misunderstood 

a some and misconstrued by others. I refer 'y to the 

word cheapness when applied to money and the oy or units 
of money. 

It is difficult owing to long-standi <5 opm fostered pur- 
posely by the self-ordained ealbee’ of the money dealers, for 

to understand that money derives its value through its 
power and rate of exchange for om goods, and so its value is in 
its exchangeability for other things on the same general principle 
that wheat, shoes, cloth, or anything else has value, and so money 
value is relative to its supply and may be cheap or dear im the 
same a, on other things are cheap or dear, and so again it 


ge of pce on the same general prm that 
‘aeaeunl range of prices on other things measures the value of 
money. 

There is this ity, however, regarding money. that it is a 


universal solvent for all other things, and is, therefore, in uni- 
versal demand, while other things are only partially so, hence we 
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find the value of money is almost wholly regulated by its supply, 
for its demand is universal, while other things are regulated or 
modified in value by both supply and demand. Hence again we 
find that the volume or supply is the chiefest element in regulating 
value of money since the demand is universal, while both supply 
and demand must be equally and constantly considered in esti- 
mating the value of other single kinds of property, and owing to 
the variations in supply or demand for special kinds or lines of 
goods we must take the general range of prices on the staples or 
more generally used articles for a basis on which to test and dis- 
cover the value of monetary units such as dollars. 

The value of dollars or oe units will be found remaining 
constant or uniform, therefore, if we find the general range of 
prices are constant; that is, prices neither going up or down. is 
should be the condition to maintain—by Congress if we would 
maintain equity—uniformity of general prices which shows with 
unerring certainty uniformity or constancy in the value of money. 

If, however, money becomes dear or high, then the general range 
of prices becomes lower or cheaper, but if money becomes plenti- 
ful and cheap, then prices, moving always in the opposite direc- 
tion, become higher. So, then, we must conclude from the very 
nature of the case that the general range of prices of commodities 
measures the value of money as certainly and on the same prin- 
ciple that money measures the values or prices of commodities. 
One is the standard of the other, and the movement of one is al- 
ways in exact but reverse movement of the other, so that as one 
goes up the other always goes down. 


MONEY AND PROPERTY PRICES ACT AS A LEVER. 
To illustrate this reverse action of depreciating or appreciating 


' money on prices I have called into play the action of a lever as an 


illustration with money on one end, property to be priced or valued 
in money on the other, and the fulcrum between representing con- 
stancy and stability. 

There ought to be maintained a level or equilibrium between 
money on one end of the lever and price on the other. 

One — certain, however, that if one end, say the money 
end, of the lever goes up the property end or price must go down, 
and vice versa. 

If there is variation, however, in either end you can certainly 
know that the other end is moving in the opposite direction. 

As dollars go up—are appreciated—their a power in- 
creased—property goes down, prices go down, and profits are lost. 

On the other hand, if money comes down, depreciates, becomes 
cheaper, it is equally certain that the general range of prices on 
property appreciates, increases, becomes higher. 

So money and property are pitted — each other. Money 
eng end of the lever, and price, or valuation of property, on the 
other. 

It is the work and duty of the people to produce property, but 
of the Government to produce or furnish money in proper and 
sufficient volume to maintain prices for the people, to keep their 
property at a true level. Bankers want toappreciate their end of 
the lever—that is, the money end. 

The people must remember that as they are the workers and pro- 
ducers and holders of property they are all on the property and 

rice end of the lever, and their interests suffer, their prices go 
own, and values shrink, and profits to them are destroyed if they 
allow the money dealers to manipulate the Government and secure 
a lifting of their end of the lever, increasing the purchasing power 
of money. 
INTERESTS AND METHODS OF MONEY DEALERS ANTAGONISTIC TO PRODUC- 
TIVE ENTERPRISE. 

From this clear and exact illustration of the relation of money 
to price we desire also to expose another fallacy and false phrase 
of the monetary syndicate. 

They are forever prating about their interests being identical 
with the industrial interests. They are not, but are exactly oppo- 
site to the interests of the peeeene classes when they appreciate 
money, for to appreciate or raise the purchasing power of money 
is to depreciate all other by lowering prices, and this 
destroys also the profits that equitably belong to the producing 
classes. They thus pit themselves against the —. 

Another assumption of theirs equally false t they repre- 
sent the business interests of the country. They do not. The 
property and produ side of the lever is the side of business 
and industry, and the Government alone should te the other 
end of the lever, and that in the direction of supp money for 
circulation and k volume, and therefore prices, both at a 
proper level and protect the business and the debtor classes against 
ruinous appreciation of money. 

To turn over to bankers the privilege of supplying the money 
of circulation and controlling to any degree its volume, the privi- 
lege of changing up or down, as may suit their interests, the 
money end of the lever, and so hol power over the prices, 


Srausteenea 


With this power to supply the currency and control its volume 
they can devour the surplus and encroach rapidly upon the wealth 
already held by the people, as they have been so rapidly doing for 
twenty-five years. 

They _— about elasticity of bank currency; but it is contrac- 
tion and expansion, sudden and without warning, and in the in- 
terests of the banks, who work the india-rubber scheme, and al- 
ways to the eens of the rest of the people, and to the ruin 
of one generation of debtors after another. 

They talk about maintaining public confidence; but instead of 
playing a fair game they demand as a condition that they shall hold 
all the trump cards and thus keep the people on the other side en- 
tirely at their ae 

They talk about honest and best dollars; by which they mean 
the highest purchasing-power dollars, which kind is a cheat and 
a robbery of all who labor or sell anything at the ruinously low 
prices necessary to obtain the high gold-standard dollars. They 
are thus blocking the wheels of industry and forcing debtors to 
bankruptcy or crime. What chance have the peopleif banks con- 
trol the volume of money? 

THE PRODUCING CLASSES HAVE LOST $10,000,000,000 OR MORE BY THE APPRE- 
CIATION OF MONEY. 

It is safe to say that if the same tact and energy had been used 
during the last twenty-five years by Congress to appreciate prop- 
erty and the — that is to say, the general range of prices 
thereon, that has been used to appreciate money and advance the 
interests and profits of the money dealers, the producing classes 
in this country would have been worth at least ten thousand mil- 
lion dollars more than they are to-day. A truer estimate would 
be that their wealth and holdings would be twenty thousand mil- 
lions more than it isto-day. The agricultural classes alone would 
hold ten thousand million dollars more wealth than now. 

But this would have required an SS or at least the 
maintenance of price and property values and a protection of 
profits instead of an appreciation of money and legislation con- 
stantly in the direction of securing greater advantages and profits 
to the creditor classes, 

This at least would have required a protection against deprecia- 
tion of prices. 

For, let it never be forgotten, that the appreciation of either 
prices or money is the depreciation of the other—as money goes 
4 prices come down, and as prices go up money comes down. 

e lawis invariable, and the appreciation or depreciation of 
either prices or dollars is dependent on the relative volume of 
currency in circulation. 

THE DISHONEST DOLLAR. 

Let us be plain about the matter and say what all competent 
judges know, but what few dare to say, that to have better prices 
we must have cheaper money, cheaper dollars, dollars of less pur- 
chasing power. 

But is not a cheaper dollar a dishonest dollar? 

No, not necessarily. 

There is no dishonesty in keeping the country well supplied with 
reasonably cheap dollars. 

The very fact that there will be a good supply of dollars in cir- 
culation is a guaranty that they will be reasonably cheap and that 
prices consequently will be reasonably good. 

Dollars that are not reasonably cheap, making prete reasonably 
good, are dishonest or unfair dollars, unfair and unjust to nine- 
teen-twentieths of our —— who are dependent upon exchanging 
pone property or labor, for dollars, and the whole question of 

onesty is involved in the question of rates or prices at which they 
must exchange what they have to obtain dollars. 

High value or a dollars produce low and depreciated 
rices on all other forms of property and labor, and this robs pro- 
ucers, and especially robs those who have debts and fixed amounts 

and taxes to pay. 

Dollars, then, have been dishonest ever since they began to ap- 
preciate under the policies of the money dealers, who Tove con- 
trolled financial legislation for twenty-five years. 

The honesty of dollars, therefore, must be determined by look- 
ing at the general range of prices. 

Are prices too low? Then money is too high and dishonest. 

Are prices and running at a fair level and profitable to 
nga eg Then the dollars in circulation are honest and reasona- 

ly cheap in relation to prices or exchange for property. When 

ces are honest and fair to the debtors and producers, then money 
is honest and fair. 

Are prices abnormally high so that you, in the old phrase, get a 
hat fall of dollars for a pair of boots, or barrel of pork, or a few 
bushels of wheat, then money or dollars must be unreasonabl 
cheap, and therefore dishonest again and unfair toward the cred- 
itor. - 

The whole question of the honesty of the dollars in general cir- 
culation is dependent = the question of general prices, for one 
is always a true index of the other. 

To look at the material of which the dollars are composed with 
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the idea that the value of the material in the dollar as a commod- 
ity is the essential basis upon which to measure the value or 
honesty of the dollar for monetary uses is a childish delusion and 
results from ignorance of the nature and function of money, which 
is an instrument of exchange and should be a constant support of 
prices and measure of values in the payment of debt. 


THE MAINTENANCE OF HONEST PRICES SHOWS HONEST DOLLARS. 


Look to prices, then, to estimate the value and honesty of dollars. 

Is the farmer getting $1.25 per bushel for his wheat and 16 cents 
per pound for his cotton as examples of the — range of prices 
necessarily consequent upon the volume of currency civoulating 
and regulating the prices and payment of debts as the nation 
came out the great struggle for the maintenance of its existence? 

Then these are honest prices brought about, not by selfish 
schemes of farmers, manufacturers, and producers generally, but 
by the patriotic action and highest and best motives of the truest 
friends of the people and their Government. Remember that the 
whole country had adjusted its business, both its debits and cred- 
its and its varied industries and commercial conduct, to the vol- 
ume of ee and range of prices then existing. 

This, the established volume of currency and range of prices fol- 
lowing the war, was honest money and honest prices. These two 
always go together. : 

Equity demanded the maintenance of these prices, and main- 
tenance of prices demanded the maintenance of a proper volume of 
currency. 

This currency, to maintain these general post bellum prices, as 
from 1865 to 1868, should have expanded in volume to correspond 
with the expansion and extension of the volume of business and 
population. If this had been done prices would have been upheld 
and the equities of contract between debtors and creditors would 
have been maintained. This maintenance of equity and protec- 
tion of the interests and prices of the producing and true business 
world should have been vigilantly and thoroughly done by the Gov- 
ernment. This is the true province of government. 

But contraction and demonetization policies have been followed 
instead, and so now the farmer to pay a hundred-dollar debt or a 
hundred dollars in taxes, must produce and sell 200 bushels of 
wheat to pay the debt instead of 80 or 100 bushels. This more 
than doubles the burden of payment upon him. The same great 
loss comes upon all producers in their efforts to obtain dollars in 
the general fall of prices consequent upon the raise in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollars. 

But the creditor gains what the producer loses. He gets 200 
bushels or the value of it where the value of 80 bushels only was 
due him. 

The general fall of prices, which means the appreciation of money, 
has caused a loss of about one-half on price and a doubling of the 
value of money to the very great advantage of the creditor classes. 

This wrong upon the people is greater than generally supposed. 

That it has not been forced upon them all at once but has been 
by oe process of appreciating the money scattering the losses 
and disturbances over a period of twenty-five years has not in any 
manner lessened the injustice of it, but it has been borne by the 

eople with a degree of patience and submission that could not 
been otherwise obtained. 

Iam not sure but this generation would be better off if the change 
had come all at once instead of by slow gradations. 

The boy who undertook to shorten his dog’s tail by cutting off 
an inch at a time may have secured one point by getting his dog 
hardened to the process; but I am not sure but what the dog 
would have been as well off if the tail had been all cut off at once. 


LOSSES ON NATIONAL DEBT BY APPRECIATION OF MONEY. 


The great losses to the people on their general business for the 
last twenty-five years can be perhaps illustrated by noticing the 
losses to the Government on the national debt by the same proc- 
esses; but we must remember that the national debt only repre- 
sents about one-eighth to one-tenth the entire volume of the peo- 
ple’s indebtedness upon which their losses have occurred. 

Remembering that the people in general produce and sell com- 
modities as a means to obtain the money nece: to pay debts, I 
call your attention to the following ascertained facts which, for 
present use, I derive chiefly from the speech of Senator JONEs, in 
the United States Senate, October 23, 1893, page 267 of his pub- 
lished speeches: 

United States bonds sold, 1862-1868, nominal value, $2,049,975,700. The Gov- 
ernment received for these only $1,400,000,000, The ave rate received was 


67 per cent of par value. These were payable when due in lawful money, in- 
terest in coin. The Government has back-on principal $1,756,000,000; 


there has been paid in interest on them $2,538,000,000: paid in premiums on 
bonds bought $58,000,000; total amount paid (three times the amount re- 
ceived) $4,352,000,000. 

The value of money is its purchasing power, and this to main- 
tain equity ought to maintain uniform prices. 

The purchasing power received from bondholders in wheat was 
1,007,000,000 bushels. If equity had been maintained we ought 
to be able to pay the debt principal with the price of same 
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amount of wheat, but by appreciation or increase of the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar lowering the prices of commodities we 
find we have paid on principal 1,986,000,000 bushels; —a interest, 
2,974,000,000 bushels; in premiums, 62,000,000 bushels; total paid, 
5,022,000,000 bushels. 

This is Paying five times as much in equity as originally re- 
ceived. estimated in cotton we would have paid 94,690,000 
bales, whereas we received on the then cotton prices 14,184,000 
bales, or less than one-sixth as much as has been paid back to 
them, and yet to pay the remainder to-day will require as much 
wheat or cotton as would have paid off the entire net amount re- 
ceived of them at the close of the war. 

It is no sufficient reply to say that those were ‘“‘ war prices,” for 
they were also “‘ war values” of dollars, and both ¢ollars and 
prices were the same to all, whether bondholders or '~ 1 payers. 

Now, figured in the general range of prices on c.» smvuuities, the 
results are substantially the same, as illustrated in the two great 
staples of wheat and cotton. 

ow much, then, have been the losses already accrued by in- 

creasing the value of dollars and lowering prices? Estimating 
that the interest paid doubles the amount of principal on pay- 
ments so far made, the people have lost not less than $3,000,000,000 
on the national debt, and they have lost not less than five times as 
much, or $15,000,000,000, on all other kinds of debts. No other 
age or nation ever suffered such robbery. Shall we, then, vote to 
allow these extortions to continue? 

Shall we, in presence of this Cee wrong, 

In this supremest moment of all time, 

Stand trembling, cowering, when with one bold stroke 

These groaning millions might be ever free ?— 

And that one stroke so just, so greatly good, 


So level with the happiness of man 
That all the angels will applaud the deed. 


Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. If the gentleman will pardon a 
further interruption, I desire to submit for his consideration, con- 
ceding his argument to be sound, that with an increased circula- 
tion we have a consequent and proportionately higher price; with 
higher prices a consequent and proportionately greater prosperity, 
and that the Government has the power to increase this circula- 
tion by an issue of paper money in such quantities as Congress 
desires or deems conducive to the prosperity of the people; then 
why place a limit on such issue? hy not have unlimited issues 
of paper money and thus usher in a millennium of prosperity? 

know my friend would not seriously propose a Utopian 
scheme, but wishes to be practical, will he not admit that paper 
money is simply and in the last analysis the obligation—debt—of the 
Government, which must at some time be either paid or repudiated, 
and when, we authorize the issue of paper money we thereby mort- 
gage the future revenues of the Government? The seeming pros- 
perity attending the issue of even a limited amount is that of the 
mortgagor who has mae made a loan, is spending the proceeds, and 
has not yet been called upon to pay. 

Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming. 1am pleased to find such interest 
in my discussion of the currency question and do not object to 
the interruption of my friend from Nebraska. 

The question submitted, briefly stated, is: 

First. Why not have unlimited issue of currency if expansion 
brings prosperity? 

Second. ls not paper money issued by the Government in the 
form of debt which must be paid or repudiated? 

Third. Is not the prosperity secured by better prices if occa- 
sioned by Government issue of currency notes like the prosperity 
of one spending borrowed money, which prosperity will be re- 
versed when pay day comes? 

These are questions arising sometimes out of the failure to com- 
prehend the true nature of money and the Government's relation 
to it. 

As to the first, why not issue an unlimited amount of Govern- 
ment paper if more money brings more eer 

A short yet incomplete answer would be by contrasting the 
Government’s condition with that of a hungry or sick man and 
to say, lf a man is hungry and needs more food, why not stuff 
him with an unlimited amount of food? The case is similar. 

If a man is weak and emaciated for want of blood in sufficient 
quantity to revive him, why not furnish him an unlimited qnan- 
tity of blood? 

A proper amount of food is useful and a proper amount of blood 
to dinenlahe through the body isnecessary to health and prosperity. 

If prices are too low and people unable to pay their debts and 
make any profit on their labor and produce and workers are idle 
for want of employment and more money will cure the evil and 
raise prices and employ labor, then, some say why not issue too 
much money and give the patient an overdose of the remedy? 

MONEY IS THE LIFE-BLOOD OF THE NATION. 
The need of a proper supply of money to circulate through the 


body politic, or the organized nation, is like the need of food or 
blood for the human body. a 
Money is an instrumentality to facilitate exchange among the 
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people so necessary to their existence in civilized life, and also to 
maintain prices at an equitable standard so as to enable all the in- 
dustrial interests and people of the nation a fair opportunity to cal- 
culate safely on the values or prices of their future crops, products, 
and manufactures in relation to all kinds of obligations, debts, 
profits, and employment of themselves and others,as well as the 
employment of their acquired property resources. 

If prices are properly sustained, and this depends, as my friend, 
at least for the present, has admitted,on the proper amount of 
money in circulation, then prosperity can and will ensue in all 
commercial and manufacturing affairs. Not only can all debtors 
get dollars in exchange at fair prices for their labor and products 
with which to pay debts and interests and taxes, but also all men, 
in whatever productive or manufacturing enterprises they may 
engage, can safely count on the profits that ought toobtain in the 
future if prices are meintained. 

If prices and the money which sustain prices remain at a fair 
and equable standard their investments in property and labor in 
general will be profitable. 

But while there are debtors there are creditors. While there 
are sellersof goods thereare buyers. While there are calculations 
for a reasonable profit there are calculations and a reliance against 
unreasonable profits and prices on the part of those whose forms 
of wealth and resource are fixed and, so to say, not productive of 
anything that would get a compensating benefit from higher 
prices. 

Now, if I have made this sufficiently plain, my friend will at 
once see and agree with me that money value, and price or prop- 
erty value, which represent the two ends of a swinging lever, 
ought to be kept at a fair level, so that neither end of the lever 
goes so high as to sink the other into ruin and injustice. 

The question of money volume is a question of justice, but so, 
too, is the question of prices. Ihave already shown how property 
values swing against money values as on a lev 

The prosperity that we want is one where justice prevails and 
equity between the money dealers and property producers, or 
wealth producers, is maintained. 

In the face of this idea of prosperity for the whole and all 
classes, founded upon justice to all, how can my friend insist that 
an wnlimited issue of money would, by raising prices constantly 
higher when counted in that overissue, be conducive to pros- 

perity? 

7 The true function of money is to maintain equity as well as to 
facilitate exchange of commodities, and equity protests against 
too great expansion on the one hand as against too great contrac- 
tion on the other. 


MONEY TO MAINTAIN EQUITY AS WELL AS TO EXCHANGE COMMODITIES. 


We can destroy equity and the proper function of money, let 
my friend remember, as easily by contraction as by expansion. 
It is as great a wrong for prices to fall too low as it is to raise 
them too high; and, indeed, when you consider how many are in- 
terested on the property side and their needs in contrast with the 
few and the rich on the money side of the lever, if we depart from 
a proper level at all it ought to be by expanding the volume of 
money and raising the value of property and products instead of 
contracting the money and lowering the prices of all products and 
property. 

Do you ask me what is the r volume and the 
between money and price? I have already gone over that subject, 
but will say in passing that the $20,000,000,000 of debts of our peo- 

e, that on present low prices of property requires twice as much 

abor and products of labor to pay as it required in the period and 
conditions out of which these debts and renewals have arisen—that 
is, wh en following the civil war, in which money was abun- 
dant—demands of us, inthe interest of equity and fair play, that we 
again double our money volume by fair yet sure gradations, so that 
rices shall again be restored to the old level from which they 
ve been cast down by the schemes of contraction and demoneti- 
zation. By breaking down equity we have broken down pros- 


rity. 

If the volume of business transactions and exchanges requiring 
the use of and counting in money is fourfold what it was at the 
close of the war, and I believe it is fully that, then we need not 
two times but four times the volume of money we had in general 
circulation. 

CURRENCY IS ESSENTIALLY TRANSFERABLE DEBT 


On the second question—is not the paper money issued by the 
Government in the form of a debt?—let me answer yes. 

All currency is debt or in the nature of a certificate of indebt- 
edness, and is carried or circulated or held by us as representing 
something sold or services rendered when it was received, for 
which property or service compensation is not yet made, but re- 
mains in suspense until we pass the currency or money to some 
other person for property or service that we receive from them. 

When we buy some other person’s property or service or pay 
it out to others for value received then we get pay for the services 


ow level 
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or y we parted with when we first received that money. 
From the time we receive the money until we part with it we 
earry it as an evidence of property sold or service rendered, and 
it is therefore and in this sense in the form and nature of a debt. 
When it passes to another in exchange for his service er property 
the debt is transferred to him and is evidence in the case of money 
or currency that the society or the Government owes him somany 
dollars. When he passes it or transfers it to the next one thedebt 
is again transferred. So we may say currency, money, ali money 
is in the nature of transferable debt. Money is transferable debt, 
and do not be startled if you find that all money, whether coin or 
papers is transferable debt. The only exception is that when one 
takes a coin and uses the material in it as a commodity as in mak- 
ing something useful out of it besides money, then in that case he 
has accepted the material as pay for the debt, and the coin in con- 
sequence ceases to be money. 

So teaches MacLeod, the great English economist, in his Eco- 
nomic Philosophy, and so teach many other profound writers as 
to this question. 

On page 188 of volume 1 he says: 

We may therefore lay down as our fundamental conception that currency 
and transferable debt are convertible terms; whatever represents transfer- 
able debt of any sort is currency; and whatever material the currency may 
consist of it represents transferable debt and nothing else. 

In volume 2, page 365, MacLeod again says: 

We shall find that by starting from our fundamental definition of curre 
as transferable debt and that the value of the currency depends upon the 
quantity of the transferable debt which it represents, the fallacy of this 
theory (that of issuing on “ good bills") can be demonstrated with great ease. 

In his attack on what he calls Lawism, after quoting from John 
Law, MacLeod says, page 346, volume 2: 

In this sentence is concentrated the whole essence of that eternal delusion 
* * * which we designate Lawism. [t is, indeed, nothing but the stupen- 
dous fallacy that money represents commodities. * * * Noman who Seen 
not thoro phiy understand the great fundamental doctrine established by 
Turgot and others, that eats ees not represent commodities, can ever have 
sound ideas on this subject. — does not represent commodities at all, 


but only debt or services due which have not yet received their equivalent 
in commodities. 


So Aristotle taught in ancient days (Economic Phil., volume 1, 
page 191); 


But with re to a future exchange (if we want nothing at present, that 
it may take p when we do want semething), money is our security. 


So Adam Smith, in Wealth of Nations, says: 

A guinea may be considered as a bill for a certain quantity of necessaries 
and conveniences upon all the tradesmen in the neighborhood. 

Baudean, the economist, is quoted by MacLeod as saying, page 
191, volume 1: 

This coined money in circulation is nothing, as I have said elsewhere, but 
effective titles on the general mass of useful and agreeable enjoyments. 

Mr. Henry Thornton says: 

Money of every kind is an order for goods. 

Again MacLeod says, after quoting other authorities to show 
that money represents debt, page 195, volume 1: 

So that when a person receives an obligation expressed in metallic cur- 
rency, he is able to command the services, not only of the original debtor, but 
also those of the whole industrial community. There is clearly, then, no dif- 
ference in principle between a metallic and a paper currency. 

HOW DOES THE GOVERNMENT PAY ITS NOTES? 

On the third question, when the Government issues even a lim- 
ited amount of its own notes, will it not be like a mortgagor who 
borrows money to spend that must afterwards be paid? 

Yes, in some slight degree. But the repayment by the Govern- 
ment is chiefly in receiving the notes circulating back again in 
taxes, customs, excises, and so on, inexchange for what the Gov- 
ernment has done and is doing in behalf of its own people. 

There is no mortgage about it, but there is an exchange of serv- 
ices, with the notes of the Government circulating in the interven- 
ing time, the Government redeeming its currency notes by receiv- 
ing them back. 

And still more, the note is being redeemed every day, when it 
passes among the people, being a legal tender and competent unit 
of account in all monetary transactions among the people. 

But it is the duty of the Government to both issue an adequate 
supply of currency and by reissuing and making all of it legal 
tender keep it out in circulation. 

The people need this currency, and, since they are in an organ- 
ized form the Government also, it is practically the people pro- 
viding themselves with a proper currency and agreeing that they 
will circulate it also among emaiives. 

YALUE IS NOT INTRINSIC IN ANYTHING. 

Many, especially many advocates of bank interests, still cli 
to the fica that the some of ultimate redemption, as they call it 
must have and does have intrinsic value. This arises from a mis- 
un ing of the nature of value. For anything to have 
value it must be exchangeable for something else of value with 
which it is : 

If you say to me that any certain thing has value, ae 
ing me but one sede of the comparison or equation. I will reply 
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asking value in what or what value, and your answer will com- 
ete the equation or comparison. 

Thus, if you say this horse is value, I ask value in what? You 

may say in cattle, and equal to three cattle, or you may say in 


dol , and is equai to or valued at $100. 

To say that a thing has value in itself or per se is an error, and 
it is as useless as to say that a number is equal or has equality 
without giving us the other term of the comparison. 

If you say 15 is equal to 3 times 5 we understand it. 

If you say a certain house is distant one mile, you should also 

ive us the term of comparison by saying, for instance, one mile 

om the bridge. 

So value of anything always implies comparison with some- 
thing else outside of itself, and so value is by comparison or ex- 
trinsic. 

Value is not intrinsic. 

Qualities or properties of things are intrinsic, as brittleness for 
lass, malleability for gold, and so on, but value is not intrinsic. 
t is founded on exchangeability for other things and on demand 

and supply, and is measured by its: power in exchange for other 
ings. 

On this definition of value, which we shall find applies to dol- 
lars and all other denominations of money as well as to all that 
money can buy, we have thus tried to comprehend the truth or 
statement that value is extrinsic and not intrinsic in anything. 

Now, for authorities, for some attach more value to authorities 
than they do to the reasonableness of any proposition; and again, 
quoting authorities is a convenient way of showing even the rea- 
sonableness of our propositions in other ways of stating them. 

Professor Jevons says in his work on Political Economy: 

Value in exchange expresses nothing but a ratio, and the term should not 
be used in any other sense. To speak simply of the value of an ounce of gold 
is as absurd as to speak of the ratio of the number17. What is the ratio of 
the number 17? The question admits no answer, for there must be another 
— named in er to make a ratio.—The Theory of Political Economy, 
page dv. 


John Stuart Mill, in defining ‘‘ value,” says, touching question 
of exchange: 


The word “ value,’ when used without adjunct, always means, in political 
economy, value in exchange,—Political Economy, Book 5, chapter 1. 


And so, too, Prof. Francis A. Walker says: 


Value is not a property of anyihine. It arises wholly out of relations which 
exist between things.— Money in its Relations to Trade and Industry, page 32. 


Prof. A. L. Perry, in his work on Political Economy, speaking of 
value, says: 


Value, then, is nota quality of single things, belonging to them asif by nature, 
as hardness is a quality of a rock or gravity is an attribute of gold; because 
all physical qualities in physical 8 all that which makes or helps to make 
anything such as it is, may be learned by a study of the things themselves, by 
themselves. The questioning of the senses, however minute, the test of the 
laboratory, however delicate, can never determine how much anything is 
worth, because that always implies a comparison between two things or more 
strictly a comparison between two renderings in exchange. Value is not an 
attribute of single things; not even if the things be physical and tangible.— 
Principles of Political Economy, page 34. 


Senator JoHN P. JONES says: 


Numberless citations could be made from writers of the first rank to prove 
that value is not a property residing in any object, and that therefore it can 
not by any possibility be “intrinsic.” 

A correct definition of value I conceive to be: Human estimation placed 
upon desirable objects whose quantity is limited. 


If value were intrinsic, if it resided in the article, it could not be taken 
from it, and it could not be changed by changes in the number of the objects 
of which value is asserted, or with modifications in the desire of men to be- 
come possessed of such articles. Qualities that are inherent do not vary with 
the shifting degrees of estimation in which they may be held by mankind. 


DEFINITION OF VALUE. 


Aristotle said: Now the term “‘value” is used in reference to ex- 
ternal goods. (Ethics IV, C 3, Nicomacs): 


The value of a thing is what it can be sold for. 


MacLeod says (volume 1, page 185): 


We have, then, this definition: The value of any economic quantity is any 
other economic quantity for which it can be exchanged. 

If we are told that an object is distant, or equal, we immediately ask, dis- 
tant from what or equal towhat? Soitiseq y clear that asingle object can 
not have value. If we hear of an object having value we must always inquire, 
value in what? And it is clear that as it is absurd to of a single object 
having absolute or intrinsic distance or being an absolute or intrinsic equalit I; 
soitis equally absurd tos of absolute or intrinsic value. And as no sing e 
body can bea standard of distance or equality, so nosingle obiect can possibly 
be a standard of value. 

* * * Value necessarily requires the concurrence of two minds. 

* * * There is no such thing as absolute value or universal value. 


Let me quote further from those whose opinions carry great 
weight. In MacLeod’s Elements of Economics, on page 231 of 
first volume, we find: 


This unhappy phrase “intrinsic value” meets us at every turn in econom- 
ies; and yet The slightest reflection will show that to define value to besome- 
thing external to a thing, and then to be constantly =peaking of intrinsic 
value, are self-contradictory and inconsistent ideas. and it came to be held 
that labor is necessary to and is the cause of all value. 


On page 232 the following occurs: 


The expression “intrinsic value” issocommon that persons are apt toover- 
look its incongruity of ideas; it is, however, a plain contradiction in terms, 
and if we use words of similar import whose meaning has not been so cor- 
rupted, its absurdity will be a rent at once. Thus, who ever heard of in- 
trinsic distance, or of an intrinsic ratio? The absurdity of these expressions 
is apparent at once, but they are in no way more absurd than intrinsic value. 
If we speak of the intrinsic value of money, we may just as well speak of 
the intrinsic distance of St. Paul's, or the intrinsic ratio of five. To say that 
money has intrinsie value because it is material and the produce wf labor, 
and that a bank note or bill of exchange is only the representative of value, 
is just as absurd as tosay thata wooden yard measure is intrinsic distance, and. 
— the space between two points a yard apart is the representative of dis- 

ance. 


On page 235 of the same book we find the following: 


That unfortunate confusion of ideas between the value of a commodity 


being the quantity of another commodity it will purchase, and the quantity 
of labor embodied, as it were, in the commodity itself, which is chiefly owing 
to Smith and adopted by Ricardo, has not only led to that mischievous ex 


pression “intrinsic value,” the source of endless confusion in economics, but 
also to the search for something which very slight reflection would have 
shown to be impossible, namely, an invariable standard of value. 


And also from pages 230 and 231 of the same, the following: 


There is nothing which troubles this controversy more than for want of 
distinguishing between value and virtue. 

Value is only the price of things, and that can never be certain, because it 
must be there at all times and in all places of the same value; therefore noth- 
ing can have intrinsic value. 

Sut things have an intrinsic virtue in themselves, which in all places bave 
the same virtue—the loadstone to attract iron, and the several qualities that 
belong to herbs and drugs, some purgative, some diuretical, etc. But these 
things, though they may have great virtue, may be of small value or no price, 
according to the place where they are yy or scarce; as the red nettle, 
though it be of excellent virtue to stop bleeding, yet here it is a weed of no 
valne from its plenty. And so are spices and drugs in their own native soil 
of no value but as common shrubs and weeds, but with us of great value, and 
yet in both places of the same excellent intrinsic virtue. 


Senator JoNngEs, in addition to what I have already quoted from 
him, says of this ‘‘ intrinsic-value ” fallacy: 


Like the pillars which were believed to support the earth, this intrinsic 
value, whather of gold or silver, is purely imaginary. Notwithstanding the 
rejection of the theory by all well-informed ecomomists, it continues to be a 
refuge for ignorance and sciolism. 

In the whole history of time there has been no error in any department of 
thouhgt that, in the degree of contribution to the martyrdom of man, can 
compare with this notion of “intrinsic value.” Fully refuted and rejected 
by science, the theory had well nigh disappeared from economic literature 
until the discovery was made that the hold which, like a blighting supersti- 
tion, it had obtained on the ignorance of men could be utilized to discredi 
silver and to plume the single gold standard. Immediately the teachings of 
science are set at naught, and “intrinsic value” is declared to be the deter- 
minative factor in the discussion. 

- wholly deny the existence of intrinsic value, whether in gold or any other 
object. 


Professor Jevons, in his work The Mechanism of Exchange, 
says: 


Value, like utility, is no intrinsic quality of a thing; it is an extrinsic acci- 
dent or relation. 


The same author, in his work upon Political Economy, says: 


Value implies, in fact, a relation; but if so, it can not possibly be some other 
thing. A student of economy has no hope of ever being clear and correct in 
his ideas of the science if he thinks of value as at all a thing or object, or even 
as anything which lies in a thing or object.—The Theory of Political Economy, 
page 8&8. 

In his essay on Value of Gold this same noted political econo- 
mist says: 

There is no such thing as intrinsic value. 

Senator JoNEs quotes John Stuart Mill, as follows: 


There can not, in short, be intrinsically a more insignificant thing in the 
economy of society than money.—Principles of Political Economy, Volume HU, 
page 23. 

And then says: 


Professor Perry, while a most ardent champion of the gold standard, is com- 
pelled toadmit the absurdity of the expression “intrinsic value,” and to deny 
such value to gold as well as toeverything else. In reviewing the statements 
of another writer on the subject of money, who had used that term, Professor 
Perry says: 

“This author is led astray by the worse than useless adjective ‘intrinsic,’ 
having never yet learned that there is only one kind of value in economics, 
namely, purchasi wer.’ —Principles of Political Economy, page S41. 

Mr. MacLeod, in his elaborate treatise upon the Theory and Practice of 
Banking, speaking of the expression “ intrinsic value,” says: 

“ Moreover, we see on considering the term value that it is nonsense to 
we, of the representative of value. Value is a ratio—an external relation. 

at can be the representative of a ratio, or of an external relation? To say 
that money, because it is material and the produce of labor, has intrinsic 
value, and that a bank note is only the representative of value, is just as 


absurd as to say that a wooden yard measure is intrinsic distance, and that 
the of 36 inches between two points is representative distance. It is of 
the im ce to economic science to exterminate this unhappy phrase 


portan 
‘intrinsic value,’ which is clearly shown to be a contradiction in terms.” 
MacLeod, and Practice of Banking, 1, #0. 

Ricardo (than whom no financial authority stands higher) lays down the 
principle that even paper money, baving not a shred of what the goid- 
standard advocates call “intrinsic value,” will have real value equai to that 
of gold money, provided the number of the notes be sufficiently limited in 


quantity. 

S ing of uncovered — money, he says: 

3 limiting its quantity its value in exchange is as great as an equal de 
nomination of, coin, or of bullion in that coin’’.—Political Economy and Texa- 
tion, ter 27. 

After further discussion of the subject, he continues: 

“On these ciples it will be seen it is not necessary that paper 
money should be payable in specie to secure its value; it is only necessary 
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that its quantity be regulated according to the value of the metal which is 


declared to be the standard.” (Same work and chapter.) 


r. 

In other words, Ricardo’s statement hereis, that if the amount of irredeema- 
ble paper money in a country were just equal to the amount of gold which 
would form that country’s distributive share of the = money of the world, 
the waver money would have gromees the same value, dollar for dollar, as 
would an equal amount of gold in tha’ er. 

All these writers and many others declare t the value of money—other 
things being equal—depends on its quantity and not onits material. Itis 
therefore absurd to claim that silver has ‘0 be adaptable for the money 
use because it is said to have lost some supposed attribute that neither silver 
nor gold nor anything else ever capone namely, intrinsic value. 


So, too, the value of the units or dollars of our current money 
is not intrinsic value, since value can not be intrinsic in anything 
but the value of a dollar, or the unit of any system of money is in 
its exchangeability, and measured by its purchasing or exchange- 
able power in commodities, and is constantly related to the quan- 
tity, whole number, volume, or aggregate supply of units or dollars 
in circulation. Its purchasing power or value may be great or 
small—great if the volume or supply of them is small, and of small 
value if the volume is great relatively to the quantity of exchange- 
able things—commodities—to be exchanged for them. 

Money or the units of money have no intrinsic value but relative 
value only. 

Money is not a natural thing nor the natural property or quality 
of anything, but is constituted or decreed by custom, convention, 
or law. 

All money is the creation of law. . 

If it existed otherwise than by law it could not be demonetized 
by law. Those who talk about money existing otherwise than by 
force of law in any legalized and civilized nation are either knaves 
or they are ignorant of what constitutes money. 

While on this work of apes the fallacy in the theory of the 
money power that gold and silver money is money because of in- 
trinsic value, on the testimony of Ricardo, as quoted by Senator 
JONES, and so ably commented upon by him, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the point that has such an important bearing on the ques- 
tion of paper money to be issued elastically by the banks if this 
bill inallionen 

He points out clearly that uncovered oe money such as our 
bankers spit at with such terms as ‘‘irredeemable trash,” ‘‘money 
founded on nothing,” etc., will have ‘‘ value as great by limiting 
its quantity as an equal denomination of coin or of bullion in that 
coin.” 

Ricardo does not stop with this statement. He says: 

On these principles it will be seen that it is not necesary that paper money 
should be payable in specie to secure its value. 

He is demolishing, it would seem, all the pet sophisms of ‘‘in- 
trinsic value money” and ‘‘ coin redemption money” of the Wall 
street advocates at once and emphasizing what I have tried here- 
tofore on this floor to point out to my fellow-members, that quan- 
tity of currency in circulation regulates and controls the value of 
money without regard to the material of which the money is com- 

»osed, and also that redemption of one kind of a legal-tender dol- 
foe in coin or any other kind of a dollar is not necessary to main- 
tain the value of money. Note how Ricardo goes on to say that 
‘‘it is only necessary that its (uncovered qos a 
be regulated according to the value of the metal which is de- 
clared to be the standard.” 

It must be an annoyance to the advocates of bank issues and 

ld standard and intrinsic value money theories to find that 

damental principles, historic examples, and the best authorities 
are constantly furnishing evidence against them. 

GOVERNMENT PAPER MONEY THE HIGHEST ACHIEVEMENT OF WISDOM. 

My position is that the re, tion and control of the quantity 
of currency in circulation is of supreme importance, and that 
therefore it must not be turned over to banking corporations or 
any other private interests. 

he Government alone must retain and constantly exercise con- 
trol over the volume of all kinds of money permitted to circulate 
as money among the people so to maintain general prices and the 
equity of payment on all future o tions. 

Since the coinage, if unlimited, er for one or both metals, is 
sage 4 automatic as to ey, and may bene” Page 3 the produc- 
tion. the export, the 7 the consumption of these metals 
in the arts, and therefore the quantity may vary, to the ruin of 
enon and bankruptcy of debtors without some compensatin: 

ance, therefore I see in paper money the highest achievement o 
wisdom: for by issuing it through the authority of Government, 
the aggregate volume of money in circulation can both be con- 
trolled and rendered adequate for the progressive march of indus- 
try and civilization. 

e remonetization of silver has its chiefest benefits in breaking 
the monopoly of the Anglo-American gold conspiracy by increas- 
ing to some degree the volume of money so as to relieve price de- 
pression and the ruin of debtors. We can thusdouble the volume 
of coin redemption money so as to better secure our redemption 
system of money from co. pse so long as the Jewish trick and 
scheme of *‘ coin redemption” shall be followed foolishly by man- 
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kind. We thus render ourselves, by free coinage of silver, more 
independent of gold exports and appreciations during the mad 
scramble of the nations in efforts to maintain the gold standard, 

That it would cheapen money is possibly its first effect, and 
this would be curative or remedial, and would save the industrial 
world from further extortion and ruin at the hands of the mone 
power that for many years has been appreciating money an 
rendering it so dear that ruin has been greater — all western 
nations than could have been wrought by invasion either of armed 
forces or Asiatic cholera, 

A PROPER AMERICAN SYSTEM OF MONEY NECESSARY. 


As to the effect of our legislation regarding silver on the other 
nations, let me say that we should keep in mind the effect of money 
legislation on our own country. We must legislate for America, 
not Europe. Senator JoNEs of Nevada has well said: 

It is one of the inalienable rights of afree people to provide themselves with 
a sufficient and properly regulated money system, regardless of the systems 
peer in countries of less enlightenment, or in which the rights and in- 

erests of the people are subordinated to the cupidity of money lenders and 
privileged classes. 

But, to say a brief word on effect of free coinage of silver by our 
nation upon other nations, I will state that it will cheapen gold 
and raise silver all over the world, and that almost instantly. 

_Relieving the undue strain that now exists on gold by injecting 
silver as fast as our mints could coin it into the metallic money of 
our country would at once show to Europe that we would no 
longer pursue a blind competition with them for gold. It would 
at once make a new valuation of gold in relation to silver and all 
other commodities throughout Europe, and even in China and In- 
dia. 

If silver displaced ae in our coinage so much as to permit the 
flow of a single hundred millions of gold to Europe it would so 
far enlarge their supply and raise prices all through the countries 
where we now have to sell on prices ruinously low. Silver, on 
the other hand, would rise to our mint price, $1.29 per ounce, in 
every market of Europe and the Orient. Iquote the Senator from 
Nevada again—page 395, speech of October, 1893: 

I must here repeat that there is no ground whatever for supposing that in 
case of the remonetization of silver in this country all the silver of the world 
would be sent here. 

As quickly as the telegraph could convey the news that the United States 
had fully remonetized silver, that metal would command $1.29 an ounce in 
every market in the world. As I have said, there is no silver bullion in the 
markets of the world to exceed 25,000,000 ounces, if so much. Such silver as 
may exist in any market would not need to come to the United States, be- 
cause when men knew they could get $1.29 for it by sending it here they would 
net pert with it for less. 

é have a demonstration of this in the fact that when in 1890 there was 
some expectation that a free-coinage bill might become a law in this country, 
and silver rose in consequence to $1.20 an ounce, it rose to that price not 
the American market alone, but in every market of the world that had any 
silver bullion for sale. 

When it is said that the hoards of silver in India would come here to be 
SS for gold there is not the slightest foundation in reason for such a 
supposition. Gold is not the money of the 280,000,000 people of India, and it 
is een ween that it ever can be. The remonetization of silver 
simply means that with silver freely admitted to the mints gold would fall 
in relation to silver. 

Yet let me say that silver coinage alone is not sufficient for the 
protection of our people. Metals are always subject, more or less, 
to go and come by x. and import. 

‘aper money must be also issued and added to give adequate 
voiume and steadiness of value to our currency, and its highest 
utility will be found when issued by the Government to supple- 
ment the volume of specie and used to maintain adequacy and 
uniformity of circulating volume. If metallic money becomes 
relatively scarce by export or otherwise, let the deficiency be sup- 
plied by Government issues to prevent contraction of the aggre- 
gate volume of coin and paper in circulation and to keep up an 
increase of money to accord with the increase of population and 


ess. 

If by balances of trade or from other sources there should come 
too great an addition of coin to our currency so as to raise prices too 
high and do injustice to the creditor class of our people, then let 
the Government withdraw and cancel enough paper money or 
notes to keep the gate volume at a —— equilibrium. 

This would be wisdom in financial — on. 

This would secure justice regarding debts. 

This would maintain prices and profits, 

This would insure prosperity. 

This would protect the people. 

But to secure these results we must recognize the right of the 
Government to issue Treasury notes and to make them full money 
or legal tender. 

We must insist on the value of money always dependent on vol- 
ume, being regulated by and Congress must represent 
the highest of the people. 

Pa have power to coin money and regulate the value 
ereof. 

This is our constitutional pores and duty, and we know that 
there is no way to regulate the value of money except by regulat- 
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ing the quantity or volume. To give the power, “ elasticity,” of 
ae the volume over to banking corporations is to betray 
our people. 


DO BANKING CORPORATIONS STAND HIGHER THAN SOVEREIGN GOVERN- 
MENT? 


From what sources have banks received a higher power or right 
of issue than is held by the Government itself? 

It is in vain for the bank syndicate to cry out against Govern- 
ment issues of paper money on the theory that the Government has 
insufficient power to issue and legalize paper money while banks 
have power to do it or can obtain the power to do it by law. 

What arrogance for them to assume that the Government can 
by law bestow upon the banks a right to issue money while not 
itself possessing the right! 

What stupidity for them to teach that they are greater than the 
Government! 

What ignorance or deception for them to insist that paper money 
issued by the Government is any more fiat money than what they 
would issue by fiat of law supplemented by the fiat of the banks! 

We say again, there is nomoneyinnature. Moneyisan artifice 
of man and the creation of law. 

Any money issued without the authority or decree or fiat of the 
TT Government is counterfeit and fraudulent, and the is- 
suers of such money, whether of paper or coin, should be appre- 
hended, and, if found guilty, should . unished accordingly. 

In my speech on Money, Banks, and Debts of the World while 
the bill for the repeal of the tax on State-bank issues was pend- 
ing I endeavored to make this the legal basis of money clear. 
But to what I then said I shall add additional authorities on this 
occasion so as to clear away all doubts on the matter. 

MONEY EXISTS BY LAW AND NOT BY NATURE. 

Henry Cernuschi was perhaps the ablest scholar that appeared 
before the monetary commission of our own country in 1877. 

He defines money and speaks of it as follows: 


I will gr you my definition of money: Money is a value created by law to 
bea e of valuation and a valid tender for payments. 
* * cs & cd * = 

Certainly everyone understands that, as regards paper money, the value 
is created by law; but it is, perhaps, not easy for everyone to admit that, 
with regard to metallic money also, the value is created by law. It is, how- 
ever, the fact. If you suppose that gold is not money, is not legal tender—if 
you suppose that silver is not money, is not legal tender—the value of gold 
and the value of silver is lost. 


* n Fs) ~ . *. 7 
This fact that money is a value created by law is one of great importance, 
and I can cite you the ‘hest authorities in proof that what I say is true. 
When this question was put to the witness— 


Q. Supposing the gold and silver metals to have no other use than as 
money, would they then maintain the same value that they now maintain as 
money? 

He answered— 


A. There would be a diminution of their purc power, because the 
pure wer of nae isin proportion to the volume of money 
ver are 


oxient. all gold and used solely as money, all the ornaments 
ona all the jewelry will be melted and coined, and the volume of money will 
c 


. It will be exactly as if a new mine of money had been opened. 
And the volume of circulating money being made larger than before, there 
re a corresponding diminution in the purchasing power of every metallic 

0) - 

Again he says: 

Mr. Chairman, the doctrine that money is a value created by law was pro- 
mulgated twenty-two centuries ago. It was advanced by Aristotle, the great 
— er—is practical and so tive that I would dare call him an Amer- 
can osopher. I quote from his writings: 

* Money (nomisma in Greek) by itself is but a frivolity, a futility, a trifle, 
and has value only by law (nomos in G@ ), and not by nature, so that a 
change of convention between those who use it is sufficient to deprive it of 
all its value and power to satisfy all our wants. (Politica.)” 

In virtue of a voluntary convention, money (nomisma) has become the me- 
dium of exchange. We say “no ” because it is not so by nature, but 
by law “nomos,” and because it is in our power to change it and to render it 
useless. (Ethica.) 

There is great weight attached to what that great economic 
writer Henry Dunning MacLeod may say, and rightfully so, when 
he is not a special pleader, as in his recent article against silver. 

In his Principles of Economic sng, y Boo 2, page 346, I 
find that, after approving some things Jo w has said, he quotes 
this from Law: ‘‘Any goods that have the qualities necessary in 
money (by which he means the commodity value of the thing) 
may be made money equal to their value.” 

“Tn this sentence,” leod goes on to say, as I have quoted him 
already while speaking on the nature of money, “‘isconcentrated the 
whole essence of that eternal delusion * * which we desig- 
nate Lawism. It is indeed nothing but the stupendous fallacy that 
money represents commodities. o man who does not a 
understand the great fundamental principle established by Tur- 
got and others, that money does not —— commodities, can 

ever have sound ideas on this subject. Money does not represent 
commodities at all, but only debt or services due which have not 
yet received their equivalent in commodities.” 

SOVEREIGN GOVERNMENTS, NOT BANKS, SHOULD ISSUE ALL MONEY. 

On the general proposition of itting banking corporations 
to issue currency and expand and contract volume and the prices 


of all things that money measures or prices or values at their own 
option, I desire to support my general arguments against it by 
referring to some great names and authorities under the general 
heading 

SHOULD BANKS BE ALLOWED TO ISSUE CURRENCY? 

The money power are doing their utmost to establish the claim 
by constant assertion, for they have no argument in the case that 
the Government should, as they call it, ‘‘ go out of the business of 
banking.” In this they are begging the question by a misuse of 
terms, for issuance of circulating notes is no proper function or 
duty of banks any more than coining money is the duty of banks 
instead of the National Government. 

The legitimate business of banking is to deal in exchange, loans, 
and deposits. 

The Government should indeed keep out of this, but the legiti- 
mate and constitutional duty of the National Government under 
our Constitution is to coin and issue all money needed for circula- 
tion and regulate its value by the only method possible, which is 
to regulate and control its volume. 

Daniel Webster, who has been so greatly eulogized within the 
last few days in this House, on the occasion of unveiling his statue, 
said of paper-money circulation: 

Its regulation naturally belongs to the hands which hold the power over 
coinage. This is an admitted maxim by all writers. 


The plea of the advocates of bank issues instead of Government 
issues of paper money rests largely upon these points, which they 
say are essential in a sound currency and can be furnished by the 
banks— 

First. Security of final redemption. 

Second. Convertibility. 

Third, Elasticity. 

On this third point I have already shown that elasticity such as 
they mean, which disturbs the volume, disturbs prices and profits 
and these must not be under private control. 

The first two rest on the delusion that it is in money matters 
safer to have representatives of money in circulation—credit sub- 
stitutes, as they call them—than to have legal-tender money itself 
in circulation. 

Of course the idea that substitutes for legal-tender money are 
better than the money itself is a snare and a delusion. 

The whole theory of compulsory coin redemption of money is 
wrong to those who will take the trouble to investigate. j 

The old economists did not have the benefit of full light and 
liberty on a question of a properly discovered system of legal- 
tender paper money issued and controlled by the Government, in- 
dependent of the coming or going of gold, nor did all the fathers 
of our own Republic prior to the issuance of the greenback prop- 
erly discern the idea that money is wholly a creature of law. But 
they had no doubt as to the effect of volume on prices, and there- 
fore generally took ground against bank issuance. 

But General Warner, from whom I have already quoted, in his 
testimony and statements before the committee says, on page 245: 


Acting upon this pemetek, the business of banking and the creation of 
nee ee so distinct and separate in their nature that they can not be safely 
ended. 

I say that all enlightened nations have abandoned the practice of turning 
over the issue and regulation of currency to an indefinite number of banks. 
It was stated yesterday before the committee that the three things neces- 
sary to a sound currency were, first, security; second, convertibility as a 
means of regulation, and third, elasticity. Now,! wish torefer to those three 

rinciples briefly in their order. First, security. One of the earliest Secre- 
ries of the Treasury, Crawford, I think, and I have not had time to look 
that up, said that the security of final payment of notes was no such regula- 
tion of quantity as would secure stability in the value of the currency. That 
saying was quite extensively quoted in the British discussions on that ques- 
tion as being a clear statement of a perfectly sound doctrine. 

Mr. Cops of Alabama. Please state that over again. 

Mr. WARNER. That the security of final payment of notes, or their re- 
demption, is no such regulation of the quantity of money as will insure sta- 
bility of value, and the reason for that is very apparent. The United States 
might now issue $500,000,000 of 5 per cent bonds, and if it would allow banks 
to take these bonds at par, is there any doubt but that the national banks 
would issue $500,000,000 of currency, or as much as they are allowed by law to 
issue? The ultimate pee of the notes would be amply secured—there 
would be no question about that, none whatever—but the quantity of the 
currency, would be so increased that its value would become immediately de- 


At first the depreciation would extend not only to the paper part but tothe 
coin as well, involving the entire currency of the country as compared with 
the currency of other countries; hence the principle of ultimate security was 
abandoned sixty years ago asa vn upon which the regulation of the 
currency could —_ founded. If security of note circulation is a safe 
eae then security 7 pledge of land ought to be as good as a pledge of 

nds. John Lawsaid: “ yaots that have the qualities necessary in money 
may be made money equal to their value.” 

irabeau said of the French assignais: ‘They represent rec! property, 
the most secure of all possessions, the land on which we tread.” The funda- 
mental error in this principle lies in the a, to hold a thing as property 
and at the same time to coin it intomoney. At bottom the principle of basing 
the currency on bonds is just as vicious as basing it on land. There is no 
limit to the amount of bonds that may be issued any more than for the land 
that ag Oey pledged, nor as much; but the principle itself is wrong for the 
reason t ty of final ponent affords no proper regulation of quantity 
upon which the value of each unit depends. 

Ricardo, in his evidence before the secret committe: of the House 
mons in 1819, says: 

“Plans for an improved system of currency are frequently laid before the 
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blic which rest enti upon this fallacy. The exclusive object 
“ oating = to obtain for the paper currency to be issued under them a greater 


egree of security than that which is sw to attach at present to the 
notes of the Bank of England. This end authors of these schemes gener- 
ally propose to accomplish by contrivances which they deem to be extremely 
ingenious, but which always resolve themselves into the simple plan of making 
pra yperty soe kind - oe basis of the a Bometimes the 

suggested proposes &@ paper currency securi i 
sometimes against the security of fie public debt, and sometimes a; st mer- 
chandise in the docks; but, having provided for the security of the notes, the 
~~ nerally terminates at this point: the projector apparently conceiving 

t he has satisfied all the desiderata of a good paper currency, although he 
has introduced no specific measure for ting the amount of that cur- 
rency and main’ its value relatively to the currencies of the other coun- 
tries of the world.” 

The second principle, as a means of segue, is convertibility. In the 
bullion report of 1810 the doctrine seemed to be conceded that if a currency 
was convertible—although the report stoutly contended the doctrine 
that ultimate security was a safe principle at all times—that then it never 
vould fall below the value of metallic money, or of the metallic standard; and 
that dectrine was held and acted upon, t without dissent, I believe, 
until 1826. But the experience in England, after resumption in 1819, to 
1826, was such as to | to a very careful reexamination of that principle, 
and, although the directors of the Bank of England had prior to 
acted . that principle and considered it perfectly safe, they were obliged, 
as Mr. Norman admitted, to abandon that principle. 

It was during this — from 1819 to 1838 and on to 1844, that the question 
underwent such a thorough discussion, when everything was thorough! 
thrashed out. Every suggestion and every claim was ground te powder a 


all errors sifted out and the truth finally established, and one of the conclu- 


sions reached was that even convertibility could not be relied upon as a safe 
principle for the regulation of the amount of bani 

There were those even before 1826 who had | copcane doctrine that either 
security or convertibility could alone be reli _ to properly regulate the 
currency. Mr. Horner, in the Bullion 1810, says: 

“An increase in the quantity of the local currency of a particular country 
will raise prices in that country exactly in the same manner as an increase in 
the general supply of precious metals raises prices all over the world.” 

Ricardo says (see High Price of Builion): 

“It would be readily admitted that whilst there is ~~, a rtion of 
coin circulation, every increase of bank notes, though it will for a short time 
lower the value of the whole currency, paper as well as gold, yet that such 

ression will not be permanent, because the redundant and cheapcurrency 

lower the exchange and will oecasion Soe of a portion of the 

coin, which will cease as soon as the remainder of the currency shall have re- 
gained its value and restored the exchange to par.”’ 

Webster said, in his h on the subtreasury bill, March, 1838: 


“FT contend eyen that convertibility, though itself , is not a 
eertain and unfailing of reliance. T is a to excessive 
issues of paper, even w per is convertible at will: of this there can be 


no — aes = 
vention may we upon?’ 
J. R. McCullough says: 
“When tke currency of pay pen tioniee country, as of England, consists 
rtly of the precious metals partly of * eed convertedintothem * * * 
the excess of paper is not indicated pr or fall in the value of 
Paper, as com d with gold, but by a deprec of value in the whole 
currency, gold as well as papes. as com: with other States.” 
Lord Overstone said, in testimony before the commission of 1875, page 


408: 
**Convertible notes may be issued, continuall: Segnadnting tie currency. 
— ae metallic portion of the currency has Leen entirely ed from 
coun “pe 
On the following he says: 
aoe in the a (ot winest the paper oopenenet the Unies 
es have been greater than in any other country, and produced an 
unprecedented amount of bankruptcy and ruin.” : 


a regulator be found? What principle of pre- 


ind , page 41, he says: 

“Tt is undoubtedly true that con isan ultimate security against 
a permanent excess of the currency, and fixes a limit beyond which such ir- 
regularity in its ment can not be carried. But this principle only 
comes into operation through the medium of prices. If the currency be in 
excess, prices of all articles are ina corresponding degree; hence the 
balance of trade is disturbed, the exchanges are affected, and a 
tendency is produced to export gold. * * Converti will not by 
itself prove a sufficient protection against excess in a pa: eurrency.” 
wane his pamphlet on the management of the previous to 1839, 

Says: 

“Tt is not sufficient merely to ordain, as Peel's bill did, the convertibility of 
the notes; it is further to see that effectual means are provites for 
thatend. It is now discovered that there is a liability to issues of 
paper, even while that paper is convertible at will.” 

e next principle is that of ty. They say we must have an elastic 
currency. The Secretary of the says: 

“A sound and elastic currency, capable of adjusting its volume easily and 
— to the actual demands of legitimate business, is what the common 

I te thee teonrbie Lah Treasury that motion is t deal 

SA che potoctant on is a 
eathen to obtain t ae kind of elasticity. It never did exist in world 
and it never can. There is absolutely no such relation between the supply of 
poe money and the uses for money as admit of antomatic regula and 
a single reason. 5 Sepee sidney Sng sand Cnty vo meet the de of 
business arising out of an increased number of transacti is increased 
rehases and sales of then such a principle t be possible; but 
© fact is the effect of an excessive currency is imm tely to raise prices, 
and as prices rise the demand for money increases pari passu with the rise of 
~~ and when prices are doubled the demand for $2 in every transaction 
ust as great as demand for $1 was before. 
r. HALL. Does that igs gn gd to bank currency? 

Mr. Warner. Certainly, to eurrency as well as to any other, as [ 
will show you a little further on; it applies to any currency that is issued in 
excess, I care not what kind of currency itis. It would apply tothe precious 
metals if there was, at any time, such a production of the precious metals as 
would greatly increase the proportion of metallic mone commodities to 
be bought and sold or to be circulated by money, then the rise of prices that 
would follow would create an_enlar demand for money. Rising prices 
never take up and give back. take upand hold. The experience of the 
whole world is against the idea ess takas up money and gives it 
back automatically. 

Our experience under the old bank-note is enough to set that at 
rest. One single fact is enough. Between 1800 and 1887 the notes of the banks 
of this country increased from 361,000,000 to eee an they went 
down until, in 1843 there wer ce. of them. was the way an 

ena t is the way it always worked. It is the 


way it worked in England when they had much more rigid restrictions than 
coun 


Yea = ! tis delusion. By what banks 

eurrency a deli w potas are gov- 
erned, or will they be governed, if we turn over to them the issue and regrla- 
tion of the cuarenng? Laskthat question. are institutions organized 
for private : ey are controlled by one principle alone—their own in- 
terest. If they can derive a profit by putting out more currency, they will 
put it out. There is no limit to the quantity of money they w pat out or 
that the country would take. 

On this question of elasticity let me read from the Bullion Report. 

Me Wane Of 1810. ‘the E report, the fa: bullion report. 

. WARNER. orner e famous 

‘As far back asthe Bullion Report of 1810, Mr. Whitmore, then late governor 
of the Bank of England, stated the rule of the bank then to be “ to govern its 
issues by the amounts of good paper offered for discount, on the principle 
that the public will never call for more than is absolutely necessary for their 
wants.” This is what the Secretary of the Treasury seems now to think a 
safe principle—that is, business will not call for any more money than it 
yant, ond pene wi pot t ont any ee than business callsfor. But, re- 

erring principle, Bullion Report says: 

‘That this doctrine is a very fallacious one, your committee not enter- 
tain a doubt. The fallacy upon which it is f lies in not distinguishing 
between an advance of capital to merchants and an additional supply of cur- 
rency to the general massof circulating medium.” (Bullion ort, page 55.) 

Lord Overstone, in his testimony before the commission of 1857, says, page 
364, “the public will call for and take money to any extent "—there is no fear 


of that; and again, on page 365: 
**Thave no hesitation in saying that the Bank of land can put out any 
tity of its notes that it thinks proper; that the effects of that will be to 
ive gold out of the country; that the notes will take the place of gold in 
the circulation, and that will go on until the whole of the gold has been 
driven out of the country.” 

Sir Charles Wood said, discussing the act of 1844: 

“Tt was held in the bank parlor, as it is by many even now, that to issue 
paper on good commercial security was all that was necessary to the 
ee amount of paper being in circulation.” 

idea, however, long ago was abandoned in England, but it seems still to 
hold a in this oqentes.- 

Mr. WARNER. As Mr. Weguelin said, the wealth of the world is offered 
against money. A distinction must bedrawn between borrowing money and 
buying money. Money on the one hand stands offered against everyt ing. 

everything on the other hand stands offered against money. Money wi i 
go out and continue to go out as prices rise, and as prices rise and ce 
ncreases the demand for money increases, and there is no principle of elas- 
ticity which operates until the point of ex jlosion is reached. This is reached 
when gold to go out, or so much of it goes that confidence is destroyed; 
then panic follows and there must be a contraction all along the line. Itisa 
contraction, however, after the explosion, and that is the way such a cur- 
rency is regulated and always has been. 

The experience of every country, I think, has been the same; that is, first 
an expansion, then a sudden, violent. and ruimous contraction. That is the 
nec consequence of a-currency the issue of which is left to the disere- 
tion of issuing it or to their interest. It was shown in report of 1857 of 
the commission that even the 205 country banks of England could not be in- 
trusted with the responsibility of issuing circulating notes. Sir Robert Peel 
said on that point: 

“It to me that we have, from reasoning, from experience, from the 
ad made by the issuers of paper money, abundant for the 
conclusion that under a oo of unlimited competition, al gh it be con- 
trolled by convertibility Into coin, there is mot an adequate security agains: 
the excessive issue of eas notes.”” 

Now, take the 10,000 banks in the United States, and delegate the power to 
all of them toissue notes, and entrust to them the duty of regulating the eur- 
rency of the ee; What will be the result?) When will they begin con- 
ge Not until the issue of money ceases to be profitable to themselves. 
The of gold will fall first, of course, wpon the banks of the seaboard, 
the + cities. They may check their issues, but the country banks will pay 
no attention to that. “Inflation will go on long ater the to leave 

6 country. way ea of maintaining a gold s' under a system 
of currency of that kind is so at variance not only with the ex: of 
every nation in the world but of reason, that I am astonished t such a 
proposition as this should be brought forward at all. 

Compare this with the restriction system of pens. Germany, and other 
European countries. t other country would even for a moment enter- 
tain a proposition to turn over the issue and regulation of currency to 10,000 
banks? Indeed, it isa pro’ tion too monstrous for anybody to consider and 
maintain mental eq: ty. If the author of this scheme had ever read the 
discussion on the subject of the oe currency which took se from 
1810 to 1857 in orif he ever read the rtof the Par’ tary 
Commission of he would never have conn: his name with a scheme 
that can be with no other ever proposed, except that once under- 
taken by John Law. 

Any pragositinn that turns over the regulation of to institutions 
—— or private gain is at bottom wrong. Unless it is te their interest 
to the world with money “ve not do it, and the busi- 
ness world must suffer the consequences. ere is the defoct in this 
proposition, and which in my judgment is enene to condemn it utterly. 

r. Chairman, I will not take up the time of the committee any longer, but 
will simply say I am very much o| you, and that I would like toadd 
to my statement a few quotations w I have not had time to read. 

Mr. Coss of Alabama. Can you give us something as a substitute? You 
have been down, ores are not up anything. 

Mr. WarRnzER. I would do . Iwould do as is recommended in the 
re of 1857. There is but one way by which the currency can be automat- 
ic. regulated. The world has never found but one, and that is through 
the production of the metals. Subject the of money to the same laws 
that govern the supply of eee else. en if the production of metal- 
lic should be ae it would, of course, Alone depreciated, 
as w be made manifest by rise in prices; but the point would very soon be 
LS citchink ameter ber ed cutery be portnehe ecanaieaaete er 

o less rand energy by pr some ex- 
Renee Se & ee Soe 7 foun S* ; then the production of the 
me would in that way be checked. I say that is the automatic way 
the world has ever devised or ever known for regulating money. 

In addition to that, all money that supplements the metalsshould be rigidly 
oe to westntn reantlite tie greatest vile etliity  hgeie. 
pose bone ity— possible a ; 
another, ion to the kind of. currency proposed in this bill is that it is 
not a legal er. All money ought to be a legal tender. If it pretends to 
be money, it should be money when you ~_S out as well as when it is paid 
to you. ’ Nothing should be allowed to circulate as money that is not money. 


I wish to acknowledge the clearness and ¢ value found in 
the statement of General Warner as against ks of issue, but I 
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desire to say 
theory of rehiian of volun ine founded on the mining 


that I do not agree with him that the automatic 


ot of 


silver is either a safe regulation at all times or a basis of | 
sufficient , and there is ne assurance as to the quantity of 
the future supply or adequacy for the present needs of exviliza*ion. | 


om him he himself pr. cti- 


In the last sentences I have quoted 
iene of metallic limitation when 


cally gives up the automatic 


he says that— 

all money that supplements the metals should be rigidly limited to some 

Pees twee population and business, the ene purpose being te main- 
3 ity 


This is correct and defensible as a basis of limitation. 
THE “SCARE WORD” OF “FIAT MONEY.” 


From what source have banks ever, in this country, derived the 
privilege of issuing notes to circulate as currency? 

Always and only by the grant or law of the colony, State, or 
nation in which such banks exist. 

Will anyone, then, state on this floor that foolish and indefen- 
sible doctrine that a government can grant a power to banking 
corporations that it can not maintain and exercise itself? 

To state the question plainly is to expose the fallacy of our op- 
— for Congress can not authorize any ation or agent 
do what it can not properly and consi itutionaily do for itseif 

Tt is now generally seen conceded, and no member on this 
floor will deny, that money can not be coined or issued or other- 
wise sufficiently eertified for general circulation without the au- 
thority of law, and the right and force of money as such, what- 
ever it may be, are legal rights—not natural. 

In short, money is the creature of law. 

All genuine money, whether coi or paper, isin this sense fiat 
money. 

The term “ fiat money” is another scare word or “* bogy man” 
with which the cunning bank syndicate would scare people out 
of the right to exercise their own authority to issue legal-tender 
notes. notes can not and do not circulate im this country 
except by the fiat of law. They are the joimt creation or fiat of 
the banks and the Government. 


BANKS VERSUS GREENBACES. 


In my speech before this House on money, banks, and debts of 
the world, when the question of of the tax om State-bank 
circulation was before Congress, I gave a strong list of noted au- 
— to establish the quantitive of money value—I need 
aes the quotations here—but a few words on the applica- 

this elemental and universally accepted monetary truth to 


tion 
the question now before us. 

the propositions coming from this Committee on Banking 
and Sicasaneas and all advocated by those anxious to befriend the 
money and bank power in this country, as far as I know, and 
especially the Carlisle plan, and the Baltimore plan, provide for 
banks to have control over the issuance of notes to cireulate as 
money and thus to control the volume of money in cireulation. 

To give this eer to the banks is to turn over to them the power 
over prices and the prosperity of the people. 

Why should Congress abdicate its rights and turn away from its 
responsibilities to protect the people from the ruinous aggressions 
of the money power? 

Has Shylock in these modern days become a saint, that he should 
receive greater power and service than ever before? 

Have tlemen on this floor lost view of the t injustice and 
irrepara Te damage they do to the sent them here 
when they propose to turn over to the control of all 
prices, profits, and through these slither ail pheparty and wealth 
of our unsuspecting population? 

Surely no  Cmerentniate can be ignorant at this stage of the dis- 
cussion that all of these propositions look to the denial to the Gov- 
ernment of the right to provide and maintain in cbeutiiion an 
adequate supply of money “‘and regulate the value thereof.” 
Shall we surrender the constitutional duty and power of Congress 
to banking corporations by vote of the Democracy? 

In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offense’s gilded hand may shove by justice; 
And oft ‘tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law. 

But Congress nrust see tu it that Shakespeare’s cutting analysis 
of the corruptions of the courts have no fitting application in an 
American Congress. 

Ecan not imagine a more dangerous surrender of power than 
this would be that could ever come in times of peace to the Con- 
gress of the United States— 

When all the blandishments of life a are 
The coward sneaks to death, the brave li oe on. 

Mr. Chairman, I could never believe that the freely chosen rep- 
resentatives of 70,000,000 Americans could be induced to so far 
betray their people, if I nee not on a former occasion. wi the 
confusion and cowardice of so a Representatives who yielded 
to the threats and clamors and blandishmentsof the gold and 


}cunning statement of a doctrine or the 


103 


bend acy when the people stood for, and still ask for, the 
restoration of silver as a standard money. 
THE PARITY FRAUD AND THE GREENBACK. 
The so-called Sherman eh a Nang bill, enacted as a com- 
promise measure in the act of July 14, 1890, between the free- 


silver and gold-standard opponents, had in it a more vicious, far 


more vicious, measure than simply the purchase of four anc one- 
half million ounces of silver bu month. 

I refer to that clause and provision of the law, which is the 
catch phrase of a cam- 
rather than the enactment of a law, declaring it to 


The established policy of the United States to maintain the two metals 
(gold and silver) on a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio (Is 
to k) er such ratio as may be provided by law. 

The free-silver men were permitted to believe that this admitted 
the doctrine that stiver should henceforth have equal right before 
the governmental authorities with gold at the standard ratio of 
16 to 1 until some other ratio should be established by law; but 
Senator Jomn SHeeMwaN, who was as deep in this scheme to sub- 
ordinate silver to the gold standard in 1890, and is still in 1895, as 
he was in the demonetization scheme of 1873, seemed to have 
known just what interpretation the Harrison Administration 
would put upon that phrase, and so keeping “‘the two metals at a 
parity with each other upon the present legal ratio” has from 
that time to this been constrmed to require not an equality or 
parity between them on the I[6-to-1 ratio, but a constant and de- 
termined subordination of one of the metals—silver—to the other— 
gold—on the theory that all other money, silver as well as paper, 
must be redeemable on demand instantly in gold; as if gold alone 
was the only money of ultimate redemption. 

Surely the eminent services that the eminent demonetizer has 
rendered the E gold mongers ought to entitle his portrait 
to a place in the imnermost temples of the gold worshippers of 
Europe. 

Surely the shylock, schuckling over the successful game and 
trick of gold redemption of all other money which they are play- 
ing upon the leading nations of the commercial world, while they 
play the elasticity scheme of contracting and clutching the gold 
always when most needed by the debtor world, can find ‘abundant 
reasons for landing the financial qualities of their greatest advo- 
eates in America. 

Parity! As played upon our people it is worse than the plague 
of fiery serpents upon ancient Israel in the wilderness. Amd the 
lifting up of silver before the people, coined without limit, into 
good, bright, and honest dollars will have as great an effect in- 
stamtameously and psychologically to cure the gold plague of our 
day as did the lifting up of the brazen serpent ‘to cure the plague 
of the ancient times. 

But I have already sufficiently discussed the question of mis- 
construing the word parity. 

Does anyone believe, after a careful and fair-minded investiga- 
tion of that ‘‘ parity” clause, ‘that the two metals—not coins, but 
metals—gold and silver, are kept at a parity or on an equality on 
the old ratio by such a subordimation and noncoinage of silver? 
Does such conduct tend to keep up the price or value of silver? 
Does it not, on the other hand, cast silver down and greatly depre- 
ciate its use and value and destroy the very parity that they pro- 
fess they desire to uphold? 

And to-day listen to the ominous sounds that come up to these 
hails from the tamed and untamed beasts (the bulls and bears) of 
Wall street declaring that the public credit is endangered; that 
the gold in the Treasury is about to be carried away and the Gov- 
ernment to be left without gold resources with which to keep up 
the redemption of United States notes and Treasury notes—aye, 
that even m money speculators are afraid we will, by this 
drainage of ‘gold, be driven upon a silver basis. 

Is there any member of this House who needs to be told that 
the policy and decision of our Treasury officials to keep silver in 
subordination to gold are the very means that subject our Treasury 
to a constant drainage of its gold reserves? 

Does not every member who is in any degree competent to legis- 
late on this question know thatif our asury officials would at 
once exercise, as our present laws allow, the option that Eur opean 
governmental officials, notably in France, eonstantly exercise of 


paying all coin obligations in silver coin, and to such extent as best 
agrees with the n and supplies of the Treasury, that this would 


or once to obtain gold? the gold reserve and stop all runs upon our Treas- 


THE PURPOSE OF THE MONEY POWER REGARDING TREASURY GOLD. 


What, then, is the meaning of this clamor from Wall street 
and the bond markets? 

It means that they wish to keep up the very condition of a gold 
redemption of greenbacks or some other form of money easily 
accessible to them, that permits the drainage of gold, at their 
option, from the Treasury. But at the same time by trying te 
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alarm the country generally they hope to secure financial legisla- 
tion that secures to them these two points: 

First. To get United States bonds issued in quantities sufficient 
to provide them investments for idle money, money that declines 
to take any part in the risks and contingencies of our industries 
aud property, which suffer in falling prices necessarily while the 
country is being driven upon the narrow and contracted gold 
standard. And these bonds, they insist, must be exempt from 
ge with interest semiannually or quarterly and payable in 
gold. 

Second. To get the noninterest-bearing legal-tender notes of the 
Government, so highly valuable to the people, retired, canceled, or 
locked up out of circulation, so as to provide more room for them 
to issue and loan their bank notes to the people, and so also to 
better control the volume of money in circulation for expansion 
or contraction at their pra thus making it elastic for them, 
and as their interests and profits may require. Never yet have 
they proposed a currency elastic for the relief of any other class 
than themselves. 

GREENBACKS NOT THE CAUSE OF FINANCIAL STRINGENCY. 

I challenge any member on this floor or any man elsewhere to 
find any instance among intelligent business men and laborers 
anywhere in the country where they have ever shown lack of con- 
fidence in the monetary qualities and debi-paying power of the 
greenbacks. ’ 

The people everywhere know they are as reliable as the founda- 
tions of the Government itself. They are the best money ever 
coined and issued to the pours. 

Then away with this sham cry against the legal-tender Govern- 
ment money. 

It is because Government money is the best money that the 
bank syndicate clamors so boisterously for its retirement. 

They want the best and full legal-tender money out of the way, 
so that from sheer necessity the people will have to use their in- 
ferior bobtail nonlegal-tender bank issues. 

They are trying to play the old fox game on the Government 


and people to persuade them that it is far better for them to cut 
off their own legal-tender currency. 
REMEMBER ASOP'S FABLE. 
By his own avariciousness an old fox had lost his tail in a trap 
and feared he would, owing to this shortage, become the laughing 
stock of all the other foxes in the ae 


L So he resolved to try to 
induce them to have their tails cut off At the next assembly 
of the foxes he made a speech on the unprofitableness of tails in 

eneral, on the greater advantages of promissory substitutes for 
fails, and the inconvenience of foxes’ tails in p , Since they 
so greatly exhausted the resources of the central body while in 
circulation, and were cften switched around so as to disturb the 
gold reserves. 

WHY DESTROY THE GREENBACK CURRENCY? 

soe we ask, Why this sudden and impulsive haste to 
of United States legal-tender notes? 
animosity to them. 

Have the common people, manufacturers or merchants, ever 
demanded their retirement? Have they ever failed to pay debts 
or to circulate at par for debt-paying purposes and exc for 
commodities? 

Has anyone ever questioned their reliability to perform all the 
functions of money given to them by law? 

But we need not go far to find the reasons why the associated 
banks are against them. 

First. They are better money than any the banks can issue in 
competition with them. 

Second. They —. near ,000,000 of money for circulation 
($346,000,000 greenbacks and $152,000,000 of notes) to 
the people without interest cost, and the bankers can make no 
profit on their issue. 

Third. Their volume is beyond the option and ety! of the 
banks to contract and expand at their pleasure. to that ex- 
tent illustrate a currency which, if issued in proper volume, would 
destroy ~ aoe. of the banks to manipulate prices, profits, and 
P of industry. 

ey rest on the law and credit of the Government without the 
mediation of a priesthood of Jewish bankers. They are pure and 
perfect money to the extent of their volume and legal-tender 
ualities. ey are the pyar msangeibeaery pe Be x national 
ebt, and if issued in proper volume would y the burdens 
of bonded debt. 

Mr. St. John, before the Committee on ing and Currency, 
well said ‘‘ that the underlying demand of the emen who have 
been here to testify in behalf of any of these 
backs shall be retired. That is basal in their demands. Profit to 
the issuing banks is the first requisite of any creation of bank 
notes.” 

It may not be improper here to suggest that one of these 
reasons why the bank-issuing fraternity dislike greenback 
currency is also a strong reason why the people of our country 


get rid 
Whence arises the banker’s 


should hold to them and resist the selfish demands of the banks 


~~ them. 
hy should banks decry the credit of the little noninterest-bear- 
ing bonds in shape of greenbacks, which the people need even in 
ter volume in circulation, resting, as they do, on the law and 
ecree of the Government, while at the same time they have used 
larger and interest-bearing bonds, resting on the same law and fiat 
of the Government, as an all-sufficient basis of security for their 
own national-bank issues? 

Why do they still decry greenback form of money, while they 
still use it with universal approval among themselves as bank re- 
serves and perfect redemption of their own note issues? 

That want of ity does not interfere with international trade, 
and that paper legal-tender money will stay at home better than 
metallic money, and yet be no interference to our foreign trade, 
while maintaining prices at home, I quote again Senator JONES, 
and through him Rereaese Cairnes and John Stuart Mill: 


With a national money—a money which would not be sent out of the coun- 
try—there would be no ot rise or fall of prices, and no great changes in 
the volume of money. the money would remain in the country, for the 
use of our own e, and all differences in exchange would then be settled 
(as they should be —e by, commodities. 

It would then be as profitable to meet balances of trade with commodities 
as with money, because our money would in foreign countries be mere mer- 
chandise, which, I assert, is as it _— be. The money mee of our coun- 
try should not be continually oscillating between a feast and a famine, alter- 
nately raising hopes and daching them to the ground. 


WANT OF PARITY NO OBSTACLE TO FOREIGN TRADE. 


The absence of a parity between the moneys of nations does not affect their 
fore trade, as some would have us believe. I challenge any gold-standard 
Senator to point to an authority of repute on politi omnes Whe any- 
where pretends to assert that any nation having money other t gold is, 
or can be, injuriously affected in its business or other relations by any vari- 
ance in what is called the parity of moneys. The money of this country, 
whether gold, silver, or paper, will always command—will always purchase— 
upon equ table terms, the money of any other country with which we have 
commercial relations, whether those relations be directly with itself or 
through other countries. 

One of the most eminent of economists, Prof. J. E. Cairnes, of the Univer- 
sity College, London, though an eminent advocate of the gold standard, in 
his Leading Principles of Political Economy, says: 

“Tt ap to me that the influence attributed by many able writers in the 
United States to the depreciation of the paper currency, as regards its effects 
on the foreign trade of the country, is, in a great degree, purely imaginary. 
An advance in the scale of prices, measured in gold, in a country, if not 
shared a countri at once affect its foreign trade, giving an im- 

ulse tot portations, and checking the exportations of all commodities other 
‘‘A similar effect is very generally attributed by American writers to the 
action on prices of the greenback inconvertible currency. But it weg be 
y shown that this is a complete illusion. Foreigners do not send their 
products to the United States to take greenbacks in exchange. The return 
which they look for is either gold or the commodities of the country; and if 
these have risen in a in proportion as the paper money has been depre- 
ciated, how should the advance in prices constitute an inducement for them 
to send their goods thither’ The nominal gain in greenbacks on the im- 
portation is exactly balanced by the nominal loss when those greenbacks 
come to be converted into gold or commodities. The gain may, in particu- 
lar exceed the loss, but, if it does, the loss will also, in other cases, 
e gain. On the whole, and on an average, they can not but be the 

Pana thts porpe toccked ‘pan also b 
po’ uc u y. 

tors to the 


as one of the ablest contribu 

found in this or any other country. I allude to Mr. John P. Young. the 
managing editor of the San Francisco Chronicle. In a luminous article on 
bimetallism, in the issue of that journal for aneee 3 last, Mr. Young says: 

“ But the su; ion that this country might have a sole silver currency is 
the bogie that frightens many who know little or nothing of thesubject. ‘To 
have a sole silver currency’ in their eyes means unparalleled ter. Such 
people completely ignore the fact that during the period that we had a sole 
gold currency no one thought that the country was threatened with ruin be- 
cause the dearer silver was not coined. Such as gave the subject a thought 
at all and had any real knowledge of the difficulty desired that the mistake of 
underval silver might be corrected, but they would have judged a man 
a fit candidate for the lunatic asylum had he asserted that disaster would cer- 

y follow the free of gold because it was cheaper than silver. 
* * * Tfa nation has resources and a people capable of developing them it 
will iacrease its wealth, no matter what sortof money it eve to circulate 
values, provided the standard of values is not tampered with. 

‘Between 1860 and 1880 the precious metals, silver and gold, were not used 
to circulate values in the United States. Our only currency was the en- 
back—except in California. There was no demand for gold except t ar- 
tificially created by promising to pay the interest on bonds in money of that 
metal, yet during period in question, in spite of a devastating war, dur- 
ing which production was apeeceatae and vast quantities of property de- 
stroyed, the wealth of the United States increased from $16,160,000,000 to 
$43,642,000,000, or nearly threefold in twenty years. If the theory of those 
who make a fetich of gold were sound this d never have happened. Nor 
while we were in our wealth at home did our fo’ e suffer. 
That went on precisely as described by John Stuart Mill in chapter ‘On 
the Fo Ex ’ After supplying an illustration. Mill remarkeu: 

“*Tt thus appears that a depreciation of the currency does not affect the 
pen ww of the country. This is carried on precisely as if the curreacy 
main its value. * * * Ifthe currency is depreciated 10, 15, or 20 per 
cent, then in whatever way the real exchange arising from the variation of 
international debts and credits may differ the quoted exchange will always 
hang | 10, 15, or 20 ©, ate = from it. However high this nae een — 
be, it has no te cy to send gold out of the country for the 
drawing 4 bill against it and profiting by the premium, because 
sent must be , not from the banks at par, as in the case of a con- 
hte cng currency, but in the market at an advance of price equal to tha pre 

um. 


A currency issued by the Government, in adequate volume and 
made full ] tender, circulating among a people, is the best 
sible form in which a people can fund its debt, for these 
principal reasons: 


an American writer whom I sone 
literature of political economy to be 


e gold so 





people. 
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First. It is an absolutely inexpensive form in which the people 
of a nation can carry their nation’s indebtedness. 

Second. It provides a more convenient form of currency than 
coin and independent of the international scramble for accumu- 
lations of precious metals. 

Third. It provides a perfect safeguard, when issued in adequate 
volume, against contraction and expansion of volume in theinter- 
est of money dealers and protects prices of all other property and 
preserves the equities of time contracts. 

WHY THEN COIN METALS INTO MONEY? 


Then would you have the precious metals coined at all? asks an 
opponent. Yes; not thata Government paper currency can not, 
when wisely provided and its volume wisely regulated, prove the 
best currency independent of coins that a nation may have when 
competent to reach the highest ideals in practical ization, but 
because the traditional or race ra of our people demands an 
adherence to the coinage of metals, I would have the Government 
freely coin into dollars for all who desire it all the bullion that 
they choose to bring to the mints. 

And again, as long as the banking forces can keep up the con- 
viction among the people that money made of paper must rest on 
the basis of instant and compulsory redemption at the demand of 
the holder in coin, instead of resting on the decree of law and re- 
ceivability of the issuing government, which principles keep up 
the monetary value of coins themselves, so long must we have the 
broadest possible basis of coin to furnish a sufficient and available 
supply of coin to support said redemption. 

is requires a bimetallic basis, for all competent authorities are 
settling down to the conviction that gold alone can not furnish an 
adequate supply of coin for a sure maintenance of coin redemption. 
But, Mr. Chairman, why give away the interests of the public, the 
interests of all classes—the laboring, developing, and progressive 
classes—the truly American interests in a laboring and debtor 
nation, on this banking and currency question? 

Why divert the bankers by temptations so strong to depart from 
the true, safe, and legitimate business of handling loans, discounts, 
deposits, and exchange which at all times and in every country is 
understood to be the proper sphere of true banking, and induce 
them to go into the business of issuing currency notes to supply 
the money that the Government itself should supply for the cure 
of the money famine now existing? 

A THREE-CARD-MONTE GAME. 

Why by law authorize bankers, in a sort of three-card-monte 
game with the public, to take up $100 for every $30 (30 per cent) 
that they put down, and to have the free use of the $100 taken up 
for an indefinite length of time—to such time as they choose to 
lay it down again and take up the $30? 

Why allow this ae to the present bankers, 
with their thousand-million-do capital, and all other bankers 
who choose to bring other millions of capital into the bankers’ side 
of the game? Have such privileges been offered to any other class 
of our citizens? 

Coupling these privileges with the provisions looking to the re- 
tirement and destruction of the Government legal-tender notes so 
that the money issuers will have complete control of the circulat- 
ing medium of the people, is there anything in sight left for the 
industrial interests of the country? 

Is there anything to keep the money dealers from manipulating 
prices in their own interests and taking ultimate possession of as 
much property as they may desire? 

Since they will have complete control of volume, who can pre- 
vent their control of price, for the most fundamental truth in 
ek science is that the volume in circulation will and does 
control the price of all other forms of property? 

Remember, too, that prices control profits and profits control 
the employment of labor and the prosperity and welfare of the 


OUR ATTACK I8 ON BAD MEASURES, NOT MEN. 

Let no man on this floor jump too hastily to a false conclusion 
or assertion concerning my views or relations to the business of 
banking, nor let any man assert that I have any animosity toward 
bankers. I have no such views or feelings. I do not so much 
condemn the bankers who are urgin legislation in their special 
interests as I condemn you who, on this floor by the confidence of 
your people and the sacred duty upon you of protecting their in- 
terests, seek by vote and speech to turn your people over to the 
control of the money power. 

NEEDLESS FEAR OF FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 

There is a sort of terrorism on this silver question in New York 
City and a strong effort to suppress facts as bearing on the bene- 
fits of free coinage. I will = what Mr. St. John, president of 
the New York Mercantile National Bank, said before our Cur- 
rency ittee: 

r terrorism in New York. Men who 
agree with me fully, at know mnay of them of considerable wealth, prefer 
ie 


to keep silent for resent. Any nobody who will write at length a lot of 
nothingn : F i Le accorded certain 


ess adverse to silver money will newspaper's 
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‘and be dignified into great authorities. Rejoinder, if complete, and 
the more complete the more certainly is denied even a limited space. Again, 
other men believe that until a change of administration here approaches it 
will merely cost them influence to speak their conclusions favorable to si!ver 
money. m, too, certain a shield their readers against iutelli- 
gence and cow them out of an id convictions they might indulge. 

As an instance, Mr. Horace White's Evening Post a few weeks ago quoted at 
length from the Londen Economist one Rawlinson’s criticism of Manchester's 
complaint of land’s gold monometallism as relating Manchester to India. 
The canals 3 oinder two weeks later in the Economist, a compilation of 





= “ Rawlinson totally, has never even been mentioned by the 
But conditions current here and elsewhere are forcing the truth upon gen- 


eral attention, and a rebellion thi cone : 
will manifest itself we long in New Qareuee are. tines 2 vitae 

I have no doubt that a very great number of persons honestly 
fear that free coinage of silver at this time would have disas- 
trous results—and so they would thus sacrifice the sure relief and 
great benefits it would bring to us. 

They fear that we would at once be thrown upon what they 
would call a silver basis, or, in other words, that gold would go 
to a premium over silver and our other ordinary forms of cur- 
rency. 

Let me observe to quiet needless fears on these points— 

First. That for export purposes there would benomore demand 
for gold than now exists, so we would lose nothing in that regard. 

Second. That there would be no inducement for hoarding gold 
for the reason that its monetary use in coins is its principal use, 
and it could pay no more debts legally than the same amount of 
silver dollars could pay. 

Third. That if Europe became afraid to sell us goods and take 
their pay—as some imagine—in silver, the result would be that 
they would have to pay for our products—of which they must con- 
tinue to consume large amounts—in money instead of goods, and 
that would bring gol into the country instead of taking it out. 

Fourth. They have no stock of silver, outside of their own silver 
coins, that they could use to pay us or to “dump” upon us, as 
some express it; and besides this condition existing their own 
coinage of silver is on a basis of 154 to 1 of gold, so they would lose 
one-half ounce of silver out of every 16 ounces sent us, as our ratio 
is 16 to1. So silver will not come. 

Fifth. There would as a first impulse probably be a tendency to 
send their holdings of United States bonds in Europe back to this 
country. The result of that would be that interest payments 
thereon would stay in this country instead of being as now a con- 
stant drain upon us and a present meansof withdrawing gold from 
us at their option. These returning securities would require a 
portion of our gold supply unless in their need of our wheat, cot- 
ton, and other staples they preferred to leave the gold with us and 
take our staple products which at any rate they must have. 

Sixth. The mint price of silver under free coinage becomes $1.29 
per fine ounce instead of a present market price of 65 cents per 
ounce. With our use for all of it at home Europe would still have 
to get supplies of silver for their Asiatic trade and would have to 
give also $1.29 per ounce forit, as I have already shown. 

Seventh. But lessening the demand on gold by bringing silver 
into fuller use for money would tend to cheapen gold throughout 
the world as well ashere. So, as silver went up to mint price, gold 
would tend to come down or be less valuable than before. 

Eighth. The more thoroughly silver under free coinage would 
stay at home, as some hold, and accumulate in our circulation 
oot vaults the further we would be removed from panic and fail- 
ure on account of coin redemption of all coin obligations. 

The history of gold movements under the adoption of the Bland- 
Allison silver law of 1878 will verify these claims. (See testimony 
of St. John on this.) 


DOES SILVER COINAGE INCREASE EXPORT OF GOLD? 


In addition to evidence aiready quoted let us add that from the 
excellent tables prepared by Maurice L. Muhleman, cashier of the 
United States subtreasury at New York, we find the following 
facts, showing that the increase of our stock and coinage of silver, 
instead of driving gold out of the country, as the goldites then 
prophesied and still do, the effect is exactly the opposite. 

e figures are given by the author in round numbers the 
more readily to indicate the general fact. 

Our entire stock of gold in this country at the end of fiscal 
year 1877 was $145,000,000. Restoring silver to coinage under 
the Bland-Allison act of February 28, 1878, was followed by ac- 
quisition and coinage of $16,000,000 of silver the first year. In- 
stead of loss in the stock of gold there was an actual gain of 
$68,000,000 in gold. 

The prophecy of the goldites was wrong and that of the friends 
of silver was right. ; ; 

During the next year there was a gain in silver of $25,000,000. 
Did it drive out gold? 

On the contrary, there was a gain of $33,000,000 in gold. And 

ing on increasing our stock of silver the following year $28,- 
500,000, there was also an increase of $106.000.000 in gold, and 
while our stock and coinage of silver kept on upward there was 
another addition to our stock of gold of $126,090,000 the next year. 
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gether in a country is noticeable in the total results. While 
our stock of silver has increased to a total of $538,000,000 at end 
of fiscal year in 1893, our stock of gold also was $592,000,000. 


SILVER LESSONS FROM OTHER NATIONS. 


The most recent available statistics s money systems and 
gregate stocks of the various eel of the world,on page 130 
of the Coinage Laws and Statistics, prepared by the present Senate 
Finance Committee, show the followi The two countries having 
the greatest stock of silver in the Sak on cept India, are France 
and the United States, and these two cumin instead of aoe 
pe aoe gold have accumulated and hold the greatest stocks of gol 


Enlarging the use and coinage of silver then does not drive ont 
old but seems to have in a general way the exact op effect. 
he philosophy of this is that whatever euntitiagh o finance and 

trade enables a country to best utilize its productive energies and 
accumulate either of the precious metals enables it to accumulate 
and to hold both. 

Dismiss, then, your fears, Oh, ve timid, that by unlimited coin- 
age of silver you will drive = from us or throw us for any 
length of time upon a silver basis. 

With the bitter irony that students of monetary science in 
Europe ought to appreciate the gold standard British bankers 
themselves at the time of the Barings failure had to go te France 
for help and for gold—to France, where not only a very large 
volume of silver money exists, but where the Bank of France in- 

sists on using silver as a money of redemption at her own option, 
and not the option of others, as is the case at our Treasury. 


THE ENTIRE MASS OF MONEY MEASURES THE ENTIRE MASS OF WEALTH. 


Again recalling the illustration of the lever, with money and 
the banks on one end of it and pore and the le on the 
other, I wish to spend a little e in speaking you of the 
entire mass of money on one side and its divisions, and of the 
entire mass of wealth or property and its divisions and price or 
valuation and measurement of its divisions on the other side. 

When we speak of the value of money what is generally under- 
stood is that we are referring to each unit or dollar measured in 
prices of other things. 

tee proper subtraction of all mon 
tion —e money in the d of reserve cities, we shall find 
there is not over $500, 000in actual circulation against $50,000, - 
000,000 of wealth. 


Before this late ‘‘ bankers’ panic”—the of 1893—the valu- 
ation of the wealth was at least $60,000,000,000, but we must allow 
at least 15 cent for shri in the wealth. 

So there is to-day one doJJlar m money, approximately, for eve: 
hundred doliars of wealth or property, or about 1 per cent, a 
if we do not make the subtractions for congestion of currency in 
banks it may amount to 2} per cent. 

Senator Plumb, in 1890, in June, said: 

ioe Gociiing thie anes [ibe octual nesaher of Aafiase in. alvenintion ion] 

xn what I er the best evidence, [ would be be geek | eon. sere 
money fn actual circulation did not much, if - oon: $500, 000,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, having such =. aeeaton of ‘the 
reasonableness of my estimate of the n of dollars in actual 
circulation as the case stands under present conditions of money 
stringency and record- decline of prices resulting there- 
from, let me go on with my elucidation of relations between the 
units of money and their entire mass on one side and the entire 
mass of property on the other side, subject to exchange for money. 

Our entire mass of actually circulating ey is then divided 
we will say into five hundred million parts, w we dollars 
or units of valuation in our mon 

Let us compare these units now with some ific part of ex- 
changeable wealth to see where are 

Our illustration will be true ther you regard five hundred 
million or fifteen hundred million parts or dollars as the present 
circulation. 

Each of the parts now equals in value two bushels of wheat, 
which gives us 50-cent wheat, or two bushels to the dollar. 
ann’ aor ws ee divide thc — mass of money in circula- 

into double as parts or dollars, ees eer tetoase 
abundant, then it wat take two parts or dollars to equal the 
two bushels of wheat. 

This must be clear to all and would give us dollar wheat in- 
stead of 50-cent wheat. 

As we divide the mass of money into greater = of parts 
we multiply or increase the price in same 

ta mares we divide _ into Lil cnet than the 
presen tus, then each part larger or of greater value or 
ang power. If we divide the entire mass into only one- 

as many as now exist. then we have exactly doubled the 
value of each part or monetary so our one dollar for 


now held in bank reserves, 


iding, in aoe to eat reviva:, and in the conges- 
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The same tendency for gold and silver stock to accumulate to- | two bushels changes its ratio into one dollar for four bushels, 


which gives us 25-cent wheat. 

Andif boven eg standard contractionists shall continue their proc- 
esses to uce by contraction what they call the “highest and 
best dollars” we will yet see 25-cent wheat in Chicago, and cotton 
3 cents, and all other things reduced in proportion. 

It is idle to talk about reaching bottom in prices or to claim that 
the industrial world can not see prices go lower. 

There is no bottom, except that which stands on the number of 
dollars in circulation, and if Congress perpetuates the present 
banking system, with unlimited bond issues, or enacts this pres- 
ent on eee bill, oe to an a if a a 

gree, puts power to com the aggregate cire on imto t 
send of corporations, then as certainly as the law of 
gravitation the general movements in planetary sys- 
tems so sure will these corporations control and regulate price to 
add to their own s and those of their favorites at the loss 
and expense of the laboring and ucing world. 

They will, as far as they are able to act in concert, contract cir- 
culation and price when ae desire a period of liquidation and set- 
tlement,and [ expand the circulation and boom prices when they 
wish to sell back to the people the harvestings of their periods of 
panic and liquidation. 

This is the elasticity sna | want, the india-rubber game have 

play they ying for twenty-five years, and the game they still will 
St rene een Santee enero 


bit on is like oe great wickedness of the Israelites of old in es 
standards between the periods of buying and selling, against 
iniquity and robbery the prophet Amos hnrled his vehement utter- 
ances: 

Hear this, O ye that swallow up the needy, even tomake the poor of the land 


ae When will the new moon be ore, Ort ws me sell corm? and the 
Sabbath, that we may set SS a wheat, ahs small, and the 
shekel great, and falsifying the Lease, viii 4, 5. 

The modern method is prc oa subtle and unobserved by 

—_ of the producers of the land, but far more effectual and far 

reaching than any scheme the Jews had ever invented until within 
the last two centuries. Their game now is not to change weights 
and measures between the periods of buying and selling, but to 
change prices, so as to take in wealth at depressed and panic prices 
and then reverse the processes, expanding so as to sell back again at 
high prices on gold contracts until the next period of contraction, 
panic, and liquidation. 

Yes—* ne ne ne Pees for the game. 

Loading the dice and king the cards are such dishonorable 
methods that few gambling houses can maintain their reputation 
by such tricks; but they are ey harmless beside the 
game the money power seeks contmuously to play, by their tricks 

Se ee ee eee a all people are 
involved. 

When the bankers of Wall street started in the spring of 1993 
to give us an object lesson, aided by those who sit im high posi- 
tion, and aided by the fine hand of the European gold 
conspirators in the sudden demonetization of silver for the sub- 
eee oe India, did they not successfully teach us the 
esson of contraction? 

They not only suddenly contracted bank circulation to 
f a pe hema a few months, but they Se the 

i ng banks into shortening up their loans 
and credits at the same Gaae They followed this after October, 
1898, with such an expansion as suited their purposes. This is the 
elasticity game wellexhibited. Then since that they havesecured 
an issue of $100,000,000 in bonds under the claim of maintaining 
the supposed gold a basis, paying for the bonds largely 
out of that they loot from the Treasury under the pretense 
of helping the Government maintain parity and its gold reserve. 
Although these bonds are of very doubtful if not absolutely egal 
issue, yet doubtless they imtend using them largely as basis on 
which to expand the currency. 

Ts not this object lesson enough to show what elasticity for the 
banks means to the people? 

Is it not eo evident, Mr. Chairman, that the banks 
ee forever from having anything to do with the 

issue of currency, and, as Jefferson taught, that bank issues should 
be Soe and the circulation be restored to the Government, 
where 


belongs? 

If we can not eS... from these lessons, and from the threats of 
tueir insolent power, often given, and, on the other hand, from the 
of fathers of true Democracy, from the teachings 

of eminent authorities and the testimonies of able financiers m 
every country, and from the lessons of history and the ruin of our 
industfies our people, then when can we learn the curse of 
submission to the bank and bond and gold conspiracy? 
Our enemies are united in both Europe a erica and 


the world. 
The imvisible empire of wealth is not bounded by the shores 
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of wide salt seas nor by the snow-c 





mountain ranges that 
have 1 long centuries boun and limited the usual ag- 
national power. 


Its con aaa are the wealth of the all-trading nations; its vie- 
papery pless people of all climes; its demands, the patient 
toil and slavery of all races; itsinstrument, gold redemption bank 
money. 
If there is one thing above others that it has eee and feared, 
it is that America and her legal-tender greenbacks might live and 
teach mankind to provide own money independent of the 


When we see the insolence with which the gold conspirators 
seek to plant themselves in power, may we not say of as 
Cicero against Cataline said: 

How lon 10 Cataline, wilt thou abuse our patience? Art thou not daunted 
by" the —s watch posted to secure the Palatium? * * * Thy wretched 

bare to — man’ ie eee herein the Senate. * * 
pt are seit aware of eas a oe * * * Alas the tienes! 
Alas the publie morals! senate ndient allthis. The consuls see it. 
Yet the traitor lives! Lives? Ay, truly, and confronts us here in council; 
takes = in our deliberations; and with his measuring eye marks out each 
man of us for slaughter. * 
And may we not say as he an said against the rich and strong 
mt pretor Verres, in which Cicero so strongly pleaded for ac- 
m on the higher motives: 
Oo acta Oo — once ae once more delightful to every Roman ear! 
« Be e a 

Once pate ga fensiighod on! 

Isit come to this? * * * Shall nothing restrain the merciless monster 
who, in the confidence of his riches, strikes at the very root of liberty, and 
sets mankind at defiance? And shall this manescape? Fathers, it must not 
be! It must not be unless re would certainly rmine the very founda- 
tien of social safety, strangle justice, and call down anarchy, massacre, and 
ruin on the commonwealth. 


SHOULD WE INCREASE THE VOLUME IN CIRCULATION? 

I have already referred to the volume of circulation. 

" It is not the absolute volume of currency in circulation that en- 
prosperity so much as the variations occurring in the vol- 
ume after business is established. 

It is by the change of the eee end of the lever up or down 
that carried the and people’s side of the lever up or down 
in opposite directions. e general range of cerasamnen 
was abundant at the close of the civil war marks 
Shrinkage from those prices was what agit e: the-oun equity of 
time payments. 

The changing of circulation disturbed and valuation of all 
these things, and so broke the demands nee 

It is impossible to maimtain prices and secure an equitable share 
— pre stem eee erty tg, Piece naae a eonarre 

n speaking on this subject, and reference to the con- 
traction and expansion of the currency i in by the banks 
of issue during his day, Mr. Webster said: 

Tt ish nee to dwell w the evils of a sud diminished ¢ 
eSreeny Sete fo See ese en care et 

ion and dow of prices; and even if we reduce circulation 
. but still reduce it further than is mn to keep within just 


le limits, it would produce many s Sate would augment 


and 
the necessity of foreign loans; would contract busimess, discourage enter- 


rises, a" the activity of capital, and restrain the commercial spirit of 

coun 

To keep up the increase of currency with the increase and de- 
velopment of business population is no relief, for that simply 
prevents an actual relative shrinkage. 

I know of no method to exactly measure the volume of business 
and exchange in our country, buying, selling, and paying debts. 
We can ae to it by taking the population of a country 
as a basis and stating circulation as being so much per capita. 

This, all points considered, is perhaps the best term to use. 

But when it comes to determining what number of dollars per 
= ita should be in circulation I do say that we have an infallible 

ex of a departure from the proper circulating volume when we 
pe a general decline or fall in prices. 

When that is detected the true method to be used by Congress, 
if it seeks the welfare of the whole people and the maintenance of 
equity on all time contracts, is to begin at once to imcrease the 
volume of currency to cure the evils of falling prices. 

Expand the currency until the general average of prices is re- 
stored and all the productive energies of the nation areutilized tothe 
best advantage. When this point i is reached the circulation is 
right and the volume is proper. 

THOSE WHO PLEAD FOR EQUITY MUST DO EQUITY. 

The creditor portion of the community have ne right tocomplain 
of expansion, for they have had the benefitof twenty-five years of 
contraction. ‘‘He who demands justice must administer jus- 
tice,” is a good old German maxim. 

Starting to correct wrongs as we find them, however, and not 
undertaking to reverse the contraction methods of the money 
oe and creditor world any further than n to provide 

or the present and future protection of the people from the fiman- 
cial wrongs they have suffered, we should not expand the cireu- 
lating currency volume only tothat point where prices are restored, 
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profits accrue to legitimate industrial effort, and labor is fully em- 
at remunerative wages. 
good, price-restoring results of expansion of the currency 

may be reached at $40 per capita. If so, stop at that and keep the 
volume substantially uniform in relation to business at that ratio. 
If the full and ee ee of our productive forces are 
not secured at $40 per capita, as I have said, i issue mere, for we 
should never stop s of issuing and coming together the requi- 
site amount to secure the results of restored prices and activity. 

The best and most productive and prosperous times we have ever 
had in this country was at the close of the war or soon thereafter, 
when the circulation was slightly above $50 per capita, and no 
men nor class of men were suffering any injustice by reason of the 
good times secured. 


CURRENCY CONTRACTION FOLLOWED THE CLOSE OF THE CIVIL WAR 
I will submit the table published in the Chicago Inter Ocean, 


which circulates largely in the West, and is high authority among 
Republicans there: 


The volume of currency was for-— 


The volume of currency was for— | 
WO eens eR hee ade $50.76 | 1872 _...... _ $17.00 
ee ETRE ET TARR FT 
FORD. ~ cnincnwenstinguiieniintiie smcaitin A iinsin i nintmonimencamaansans 17.89 
eae EE 0 et astiincanmntiginnnquane wwe 17.% 
En aciienepnameiagtinensn sade EE Ee See cn biotan-eunnnese- daenwuiin: 15. 80 
TIRE. .. . cnce<senwapdoscacerscouses 38.47 | 1877 14. 40 


This table shows gradual contraction down to the year 1877. 

In the same connection, the Inter Ocean makes this remark in 
regard to the Ganieiten | of the 7.30 notes, of which at one time 
there were over $800,000,000 out: 

The 7.30 three-year notes, whose circulation as currency is most scouted, 
were outstanding on the Ist of September, 1865, to the amount of $830,0U0,000. 
every dollar of which was legal tender for its face yalue under the terms of 
the law “to the same extent as United States notes.’ 

Gen. John A. Logan im 1874 (from page 139, CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD of that year), im a speech he made in this body, said that 
there had been at that time a contraction of over ome thousand 
million dollars ($1,018,167,784). 

He once was high and honorable authority in the West. 

General Grant said in his message of 1873: 

In view of the great actual contraction that has takem place in the cur- 
rency, oma the comparative contraction continuously going on, due to the 
increase of popula 


tion, Increase of manufactories, and all the industries, [ 
do not believe there is too much of it now for the dullest period of the year. 


Speaking of the volume of money— 


During the last four years the currency has been contracted a: 
withdrawal of 3 per cent som pound-imterest notes and 7.30 bonds 
—outstanding on the 4th March, 1869 (all of which took the place of legal ten- 
ders in the bank reserves), to the extent of $63,000,000. 

During the same period there has been a much larger comparative con- 
traction of the The population of the country has largely in- 


»y the 


eurrency. 


As the annual increase of population is 3} per cent, to even keep 
pace with it, if we did nothing else, would require over $50,000,000 
additional currency per year. We should issue more im addition 
to this annual demand to secure any increase and relief. 

In a full discussion of this question of circulation we should 
take into account the marvelous increase of busines: through all 
the various new appliances and rapid development of our country. 
To keep up with this alone would require great additions to our 
currency. But when banks desire the appreciation of money and 
the consequent depreciation of prices, what care they for the ruin 
of industry and property prices? 

If we compare our money circulation to the wealth of the coun- 
try as generally estimated, it is 2} per cent. We ought to have 
more nearly 5 per cent circulation. 

That of France is 4 per cent; Belgium, 3.2 per cent; Italy, 3.1 
per cent; Portugal, 4.6 per cent. 

With our greater expanse and variety of business and our peo- 
ple scattered across an entire continent we ought to have more 
than any of these. 


CHEAPER MONEY IS NECESSARY FOR RELIEF AND EQUITY. 


The same question is pertinent as to silver coin and money 
coined from diver i in possession of the Government. 

How can the Government get this silver money into circulation 
if it does coim it? 

We answer, by paying it out in current expenses and on all coin 
obligations. But our opponents will say that by issuing paper 
money or silver money and putting it into circulation, in addition 
to the money now out, so increase the supply or volume of 
money in circulation that nen will become too cheap. 

This is the against free coinage of silver and is also against 
the issue of legal-tender notes by the Government. It makes 
money too plentiful and too cheap, say our opponents. 

Too ph and cheap for whom? 


I know that increasing the volume by adding any kind of maaney 
to the circulation will make money cheaper; and so will withdr 
ne ing money from ie make money scarce and dear and high 
its 


pure 
But who is hareea b oy making money more plentiful and cheap? 
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Surely not those whe have been suffering from falling prices 
for the last twee rae by money having been made too dear. 

I have never utte a word favorable to a careless and un- 
limited expansion of the currency. 

I have protested against making money too abundant on the 
one hand, and against making it too scarce and dishonestly dear 
on the other. 

But the coinage of all silver offered, or the issue of a certain 
amount of Government legal tender strictly limited to reasonable 
bounds, as I have suggested, will not make money too cheap for 
all who own or produce other properties than money, bonds, and 
mortgages. It tends to bring the value of our dollars in circula- 
tion back again to that ratio to property and price that formerly 
obtained. 

MORE MONEY MEANS MORE INVESTMENTS IN OTHER PROPERTY. 

And then it will pay to invest money in lands and products of 
field, farm, and factory, for profit will then follow these indus- 
tries. 

Even bankers would, many of them, seek to invest money in the 
various forms of property, produce, and manufacture. 

Hear what Mr. George A. Butler, bank president, had to say of 
the advantages accruing to property if silver were even paid out 
freely on our coin obligations by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

I quote his testimony before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of this House on December 12, page 153 of the hearings: 

Mr. BLAcK. I will ask you even a broader question than that. I should 
like to get your opinion as to the effect of the Government establishing the 
policy, as to redeeming this paper currency, of exercising its own option 
whether it would pay in silver or gold, rather than to let the holder decide 
that question for himself. 

Mr. ButTuer. I can not answer that any better than to say this: The ver 
hour thatIam convinced that the Government will doit I will sell every dol- 
lar’s worth of wr property I have on earth and invest it in real estate. 


Mr. EL.is. : 
Mr. BUTLER. Because that b the country toa silver basis and elimi- 


nates more than half the value of personal property in the form of stocks, 
bonds, mort; s, and everything of that sort. 

Mr. HALL. Would it not affect real estate in the same way as personal prop- 
erty would be affected? 

Mr. ButT.Ler. No; because in the case of realestate you can put up the rents 
in proportion. Before the last election I was intending to do this, and. eed, 
commenced, but then the election occu which was not so favorable to the 
silver men, and I thought better of it and stopped. 


Remember that the personal property to which he refers, as he 
explains, is such as he owns—‘‘stocks, bonds, mortgages, and 
everything of that sort.” Personal property, the product of fac- 
tory or field, goes on the other side. 

A very intelligent friend of mine, another bank president, took 
the same position with me in conversation on the silver question. 
If money becomes abundant enough to raise prices and make 
products and property profitable, then even the bankers will in- 
vest in property. They will invest on the side of property if it 
once gets out from under the domination of high and scarce 
money. 

They see as clearly, it would seem, as anybody, that with an in- 
creasing volume of money the property side of this controversy 
with the banks will become profitable by reason of improved 
prices. 

EFFORTS OF CHEVALIER AND THE INCOME CLASSES OF EUROPE TO DEMON- 
ETTZE GOLD FORTY YEARS AGO—GOLD DESPISED IN 1853. 

Mr. St. John, president of the Mercantile National Bank, New 
York, said before the committee: 

Our “ goldites” would dismiss all this on the ground of an overabundance 
of silver. Had the most influential doctrinaire in money in Europe been as 
influential with lawmakers in 1858 as our aforesaid tutor was influential with 
law dictators in France would have closed her mints to 


monometallism wo’ system of the world. Chevalier 
threatened France with an abundance of gold as cheap and overwhelming as 
jron. Silver is the overabundant prediction of our uential doctrinaires. 
Note, however, that $5,000,000 of silver bullion is at this moment an 
overestimate for the world’s distributing markets’ supplies of silver. 
Senator JouN P. Jones in the following marks the allel be- 
tween Chevalier and the French bondholders of that day and the 
same class of to-day: 
THE EXAMPLE OF FRANCE IN DEALING WITH BONDHOLDERS. 
t the word ‘‘coin” erased 


. similar attempt mad 
e discoveries of California and Australia. Gold 


money. It is the same we hear now, and have 


twenty years. It was a demand for a payment of the money that was be- 
coming dearer. For it a that when money is 
honest money, while if w. and 
money is becoming cheap, the wheat 


Chevalier demanded 

— sup that he ound in reason for his demand he 
that rae Dae ewes Soe money of France, and that when 
t the bonds of the roquanens tiny sagponed. they were baying 
ae e in silver—very much the same sort of argument that has been 
used in the United States, except that in this country the demand was for 
bonds payable in gold. ° 


and i 
ver. In order that the 


This ruse did not work, however. The officers of the Government refused 
compliance with the demand. They declined to transfer to the creditor the 
option which tie people of France reserved to themselves. That they 
were right no man but a bondholder could have the hardihood to deny. 

Our modern Chevaliers have been more successful. * * * 

He (Chevalier) was arguing that gold would probably depreciate one-half 
in purchasing power. It wasfor the national creditor that his sympathies 
were aro , and it is for the national creditor that the sympathies of the 
bankers are now aro . 

“ All commodities—”’ 

footing ota (a that ing cheap) and kind of 
excepting go e money was growing cheap) and eve of prop- 
erty excepting that of which the incomes, fem the sant, fixed, as E the 
case with Government funds ought, from the moment that the monetary 
crisis is terminated, to have attained in a gold currency double the price 
which they are at present worth.” 

His opinion then was that the price of commodities and of property, ex- 
cept Government funds, would ‘“‘double in price.’”” How was it with wages— 
the reward of the workingmen? Were they to continue low as before while 
prices were rising? Chevalier says: 

“Tt will be the same even 4 with the wages of labor [that is to say, 
wages would double], and with see services, whether rendered 
the factory or on the farm or from the liberal professions.” * * * 

“Ttis another class of persons,” he says. ‘‘whom we have Sroviousty de- 
fined in a general way (the national creditors) who have tosubmit to a sacri- 
fice in the proportion to the fall in the precious metal.” 


WILL HIGHER PRICES DRIVE GOLD TO EUROPE? 

My friend from New York [Mr. TRacry], my colleague on the 
Coinage Committee, now kindly honoring me with his attention, 
is, however, fearful that the rise of prices will drive gold out of 
the country. 

There are a few points that I wish to make on this question in 
addition to what I have already said. 

First. Gold in export goes as a commodity at its commodity 
value in exchange for other commodities. 

Whatever nation bids highest for gold in such exchange—that 
is, gives greatest quantity of other goods for gold—will get the gold, 
on the same principle that they would get wheat or any other 
— for gold in international trade as a commodity, to be bought 
as such. 

When prices are so low on other things that nations can better. 
afford to take them instead of gold, they will go to settle balances 
of trade, and gold will stay. 

When, however, prices rise on other articles above the commod- 
ity or mercantile value of gold, then gold will go out in export. 

It flows then toward countries of low prices on other articles. 
High prices, however, can not obtain on other articles without 
money volume is ample. So we can be sure gold will not leave us 
until other money is in circulation to more than take its place— 
enough more to raise — of other property. 

Even the matter of distrust regarding our bonds and securities 
abroad so often mentioned do not entirely set aside these economic 
forces, as some suppose. 

Suppose a hundred millions in bonds should be, so to say, sent 
back to us from Engiand suddenly. 

The payment is not necessarily in gold; itis in wheat and cotton 
if they can take them to better advantages in exchange for our 
bonds, and that depends entirely on the price of wheat, cotton, etc. 

Gold will not go, then, unless other money is so abundant that 
prices are up or rising, and in that case, mark you, we can easily 
spare the gold. 

We can get along without it while other money is sufficient to 
—e up prices. 

, however, we have bar‘: money dependent upon gold redemp- 
tion, bankers must hold gold, or must contract their paper cur- 
rency at the same time gold is being reduced by export, then the 
contraction resultant quickly forces prices down so low that our 
other products will be taken instead of gold. 

Let Government issue our paper money as far as necessary and 
silver be freely coined, then the outflow of gold should excite no 
alarm, for our money is sure, founded on the law of the Govern- 
ment. 

Gold going abroad under these conditions would be profitable 
to our people in many ways: 

First. ving other good money to take its piece, we would get 
for it value in other things more than it would be worth to us for 
money uses. 

Second. It would swell the prices in Europe by increasing money 
volume there so we would get higher prices on all of our exports 
to those countries. 

Third. And by silver oe accepted at our mints freely at $1.29 
per ounce, Europe could not longer buy wheat in India with silver 
at 65 cents per ounce, but wheat would at once rise to meet the 
new price on silver. 

. VALUABLE MONETARY FACTS—MOVEMENT OF GOLD. 

From valuable tables by Maurice L. Muhleman, cashier of the 
United States subtreasury at New York, found in his Money of the 
United States, we derive the following: 

Table ek id and silver movement bSeetinot = 60. 

From 1873 to 1877 exports of gold were against us $127,000,000 in 
a period of silver demonetization complete, neither one of the five 
years securing us any gold by international trade. 

From 1878 to 1883, the first period of coinage of silver under the 
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Bland Act, we gained an excess of import over export of gold every 
year amounting in six years to $187,000,000. 

Coinage of silver did not drive out gold, therefore, as our mono- 
metallists claim, but had the direct opposite effect of increasing 
our gold by trade with foreign nations, and at the same time our 
— of gold mines was increased from $184,000,000 during the 

rst five-year period preceding the coinage of silver under the 
Bland Act, to ,000,000 during the next five years. 

After the passage of the Sherman silver-purc act which we 
were told would drive out gold, the reverse was true again, for we 
saved all our product and gained in three years, July 1, 1890, to 
July 1, 1893, $156,000,000 by international e, gaining $68,000,000 
of this the first year after said act. 

Now, since the repeal of all laws favorable to silver we are losing 
— by international trade at an rans rate, and that, too, while 

urope could get our products instead of gold at lower rates than 
ever before. 

These great facts and experiences are all against the claims of 
the advocates of silver demonetization. 

On silver we have exported more than we imported every year 
from 1873 to 1893, as shown by the tables, so again the evidence is 
that by reason of the European and Oriental demand for silver for 
their own coinage there is no danger of silver becoming too abun- 
dant by free coinage in America. 

In studying questions of banking, it will be well to notice the 
growth of the deposit feature of banks in this country. 

GROWTH OF DEPOSITS IN BANKS. 

We give the following on the authority of Muhleman, page 59. 

The period from 1873 to 1893 is the period we have taken: 


National-bank deposits start at $673,000,000 in 1873—-siiver demonetization act. 

They continye nearly same for six years to $677,000,000, in 1878—ending de- 
monetization period. 

They grow next six years to Syed Okan in 1884—during Bland Act period. 

They grow next six years to $1,759,000,000, in 1890—during Bland Act period. 

They grow next two years to $2,022,000,000, in 1892—silver.purchase period. 


So the ore of deposits is threefold during the fourteen years of 
ial silver coinage, and practically nothing during six years pre- 
ceding, and they drop again in 1893 to 1,575,000,000, being year of 
purchase-clause — Agains during and succeeding panics de- 
its fall short. Notice the shrinkage in 1877 and 1878, 1884 and 
898, panic years. State-bank deposits increase nearly fivefold, 
being $111,000,000 in 1873, and increasing, except during panig 
years, to $648,000,000 in 1892. Savings-bank deposits increase to 
more than double, $802,000,000, in 1873, growing, except during 
panic years, to $1,712,000,000 in 1892. 

People seem to distrust banks, especially national and State 
banks, eee of panic or financial disturbances; but banks 
also seem to distrust the people, for, as Muhleman points out, ‘‘the 
only two years” wherein reserves equaled 20 per cent of de- 
posits were 1874 and 1885, ‘* years prihechy m0 panics.” 

These accumulations of cash in banks following panics are often 
claimed to be evidences of abundance of money, but they are in 
fact evidences of the flow of money out of active channels of trade 
and away from investments into the money centers owing to the 
preceding contractions and withdrawals of credit, which, break- 
ing down prices, render all business and property investments 
unprofitable. 

we take New York City and large cities alone we will find, as 
to-day, excessive congestion of idle money in the money centers. 
_ A GLEAM OF LIGHT ON THE MONEY QUESTION FROM BOSTON. 

We have found most excellent treatment of some of the essen- 
tial elements of monetary science in the brief monthly letters of 
Cox, Bickford & Co., bankers and brokers, of Boston. 

In their circular letter of March 1, 1894, they say, in defining 
money and quoting J. 8. Mill: 


We stated in our February letter that money is a function or relation, 


not a commodity i that its value can not be in’ ic under any circumstances 


nor due to its first cost of production, as is the case in the general range 0’ 
commodities, but is clearly expressed in what it exchanges for; i. e., the gen- 
eral range of commodity price. 


“The value of money is to appearance an expression as precise, as free from 
possibility of misunderstanding, as any in science. The value of a thing is 
what it will exchange for, the value of money is what money will exchange 


for—the purchas erof money. If pricesare low, money will buy much 

of other an of bigh value; if prices are h, it will buy little of 

other things and is of low value. The value of mone inversely as genera 
ey fall.”"—James Stuart Mill. 


prices, f: fe rising as th 

Before such an authority asthe above, and sucha plain statement of the 
value of money, what mes of the term “the in ic value of money,” 
so often repeated as to have {become a ular by-word, a plausible false- 
hood, generally credited without a particle of proof and y bearing con- 
viction to its hearers chrough constant reiteration. 

The value of money is not, and can not, in the very nature of its function, 
be intrinsic. 

“The value of money is inversely as general 


Salon as they rise and 

rising as they fall,’ and therefore dear money is expressed in a low range of 
prices, while cheap money attends a high piane of eral prices. 

Contraction is the compression of prices to a low level, always attended by 

dear money, while inflation is the expansion of prices to a high level, finding 

on in the term cheap money. F Becta 

ices is the sure index of a ne value in money, while rising 

prices is exact reverse, or an indication of the di value of money. 

The stability of money is the all-essential of an honest stan of value and 

is of inestimable weenie mapieinining the equilibrium of civilized effort and 

the equitable distribution of the wealth of production. 
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Unstable money, one that is either appreciating or depreciating in value, is 
thoroughly dishonest. 

These are such clear-cut statements from practical bankers that 
I am pleased to quote them as indorsing so forcibly what I have 
claimed on these points: 

1. That there is no intrinsic value in money. 

2. That volume controls and regulates value of money. 

8. That the unstable money of either unduly contracted or ex- 
panded money is dishonest money. 

4. That the value of money, like other things, is what it will 
exchange for and is so measured by the general range of prices. 

5. That money is a function and not a commodity. 

BOTH EQUITY AND PROSPERITY DESTROYED BY FALLING PRICES. 

Unstable money, caused by change of volume, and especially 
appreciating money, caused by contraction, is not only dishonest 
toward people who have invested money in property and productive 
enterprises, but when seen in its action on those who have con- 
tracts to pay in dollars, it is a crime that even ignorence ought 
not to excuse. 

Look to the range of prices if you would determine the extent 
and grade of variations in money. 

Tables of prices covering the average prices of a certain period 
on leading commodities have been prepared by many able statis- 
ticians to determine the relative value of money. Such averages 
over quite a large number of staple articles are called index 
numbers. 

Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck, a gold monometalist as far as his 
interests are concerned, made a most thorough set of price aver- 
ages or index numbers that has been published by the Royal Sta- 
tistical Society of England. 

To obtain a base line, or starting valuation, with which to com- 
pare the range of prices, he takes prices in gold for ten years, five 
of which precede and five succeed the year in which silver was 
demonetized, 1873, and calls this average 100. 

This will show the value of gold rising in nineteen years, given 
in table, to nearly double its purchasing power as it stood in 1873, 
— falling about one-half from 1873 to 1891. I quote his tables 

rom the Boston circular mentioned, in which the various prices 
of commodities are averaged in groups of different lines of staples. 
I have also added from another source Sauerbeck’s table of aver- 
age prices of silver bullion for period 1874 to 1892 so as to show 

how silver and commodities compare. 
Wholesale gold prices of commodities in England. 
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Mr. Robert Giffen, statistician of the London Board of Trade, 
in speaking on this subject, says: 
We can say positively that the recent change from a high to a low level of 
— is due to a change in money of the nature or in the direction of abso- 
ute contraction. 


WHO ARE THE INFLATIONISTS OF THIS DAY? 

I have hinted at the probabilities of inflation. I do not know of 
any Democrat who, contending for the value, safety, and perfect 
convenience of Treasury-note legal tenders, has ever yet on this 
floor proposed such a loose, gigantic, and uncontrolled and possible 
infiation of the paper money of the country as do the advocates of 
the present and pending plans of issuing currency. 

I have no doubt but that the first effect of the adoption of the 
Carlisle plan would be an inflation of the currency. 

Neither do I doubt that the first effect of this inflation would be 
a rise in prices and a temporary relief for the people gener» 

It would be a convenient time in which people could get »1t of 
debt on the rising prices, great profits, and general prosperi\y. 

The remonetization of silver possibly could not — prices 
or cheapen the relative value of money, which is the same thing 
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as raising general range of prices, so rapidly, nor even to so t 
a degree, as could be done under the inflation of currency likely to 
ensue under the passage of the so-called currency-reform bill now 
pending. It would, for a time at least, set the people free from 
the intolerable monopoly of Wall street. 

The aggregate volume of banking capital could and under the 
temptations for multiplied profits I believe would be increased to 
double the present volume, which is estimated, in round numbers, 
to be $1,000,000,000, and indeed it might easily be swollen to three 
times the present amount as rapidly as men of wealth perceived 
that they could safely to themselves have the free and unrestricted 
use of $100 for every $30 they chose to deposit with the Govern- 
ment in Treasury notes. 

It is useless for anyone to attempt to answer me on this point 
by saying that they would be restricted to the $498,000,000 of legal 
tenders and Treasury notesnow existing, for let it be remembered 
that all currency of the present national banks now issued on 
bond security can remain out under the proposed amendments 
and provisions of the substitute bill offered and supported by the 
committee. 

The $498,000,000 of existing Treasury notes as a 30 per cent 
safety fund deposit provides for an actual inflation of the currency 
on top of existing bank issues, which are permitted to remain in 
circulation, of $1,600,000,000. From this should be subtracted the 
830 per cent reserve to find the extent of inflation, which would 
leave over $1,200,000,000. 

Does any Populist on this floor at this time desire to distinguish 
himself by proposing a greater inflation than this by one single 
act of legislation? 

The famous Coxey public-road bill, which bill I have never in- 
dorsed, although favoring a proper discussion of it, only proposed 
an issue of $500,000,000, and even this he did not propose to make 
redeemable in coin on demand so to favor — mongers. 

No, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the inflationists of to-day are 
those who advocate plans for bank issues of currency. I have 
long seen that this great cry of the money power against inflation 
meant only that they were in favor of contracting Government 
legal-tender issues that have for so long a time furnished a safe, 
popular, and convenient legal-tender currency to the people, but 
they were all of the time in favor of allowing inflation of bank is- 
sues when it suits their private interests to do so. 

They have cried out against fiat money, but they have been all 
of the time favorable to alternate expansions and contractions of 
currency under the fiat of the bankers. Many common laboring 
people can not see why the fiat of a bank is better than the fiat of 
a sovereign Government. 

WHO WANT MONEY TURNED OUT BY PRINTING MACHINES. 

They have cried out against running the printing machines of 
the Government to print nbacks to pay out to the people for 
service or supplies, but they have all along been in favor of run- 
ning these same printing machines to turn off millions of bank 
notes that they might loan to the people at high rates of interest. 
And under the present banking system they have insisted that 
they shall draw another stream of interest on their capital de- 
posited in the form of United States bonds. 

Surely the national bank forces understand that it makes a 
great difference to them ‘* whose ox is gored.” 

I believe there are gentlemen on the floor of this Chamber who 
would split their throats, even, if they did not endanger the solidity 
of the cerulean skylights above them, in their efforts to decry any 
proposition to issue circulating notes to farmers, merchants, man- 
ufacturers, or any other class of citizens to any extent whatever 
upon their deposit of 30, 40, 50, or even 100 per cent of their capi- 
tal, or property, or titles to property. 

Yet these same Congressmen will vote and work for the passage 
of this bill, which proposes to issue millions upon millions of notes 
to the banks with unrestricted opportunity for them to put the 
same into circulation u their deposit of 30 per cent of the 
amount of their circulation in that same despised fiat paper that 
they have sought so long to discredit. 

To my mind, the je of consistency do not shine abundantly 
on the shirt fronts of such fellows. 

THE PROPOSED COIN REDEMPTION BY THE BANKS. 

But the Democratic advocates of this measure, if the term were 
permissible, tell us that they propose to relieve the Government 
of the responsibility of coin redemption of all of this volume of 
bank currency and throw that burden on the banks and off the 
shoulders of the Government. 

How? 

This bill fails to make any such provision. Aslong as any Treas- 
ury legal tenders are out, and practically also as long as coin cer- 
tificates are out, they can redeem them in these. 

If they shall st le to accumulate gold in which to redeem 
these notes, notice the condition of competition for gold in which 
they place the Government. Does any one believe if any sin- 
cere effort of the banks to accumulate gold coin in quantities suf- 
ficient to redeem a adequate supply of puper currency were 
made that there would be any chance for the Governmentto main- 


tain gold payments of all of its maturing coin obligations and its 

current expenses? Hear Mr. St. John again regarding ability of 

banks to redeem in gold (Hearings, page 345): 

a JOHNSON of Indiana. What is your opinion of section 10 of the Carlisle 
nil? 

Mr. St. Jonny. My opinion of that is just what I said when I came here, that 
it isabsolutely impossible for the banks of the United States toredeem a liberal 
issue of hank notes in gold. The possibility does not exist. 

The Government now, without any serious competition from 
the banks, is unable to keep up a supply of gold on its present 
methods. 

What, then, when 4,000 to 10,000 banks enter the field against the 
Government for the gold supply, to say nothing of the strained 
conditions that this situation would produce in Europe as well? 

The retirement as a safety deposit of $225,000,000 of legal ten- 
ders that the committee speak of as the probable result of the 
proposed act does not prevent the withdrawal of gold from the 
Treasury by any holders of other coin obligations, as well as 
holders of the remaining legal tenders. So there is practically no 
relief on the Treasury holdings of gold on this theory. 

But if there were, still the annual expenditures of the Govern- 
ment must, on the vicious “ parity” idea, be payable on demand 
in gold. So, after all, the burden of maintaining the gold stand- 
ard still rests on the Government. 


A PERMANENT AND REASONABLE EXPANSION IS DESIRABLE. 


Let no man conclude that Iam opposing an expansion of the 
currency either by silver coinage or by the issue of full legal-tender 
notes by the Government because they find me opposing the power 
of the banks to expand the currency under the Carlisle bill. 

Expansion by the banks means also contraction by the banks as 
soon as they may desire it and are able to associate for it—which 

,ower of combination is, however, doubtful under “this Carlisle 
ill; ‘‘ hence these tears.” Either this or it means a collapse more 
ruinous and more widely extended than any the world has yet 
seen by the gold redemption trick that sroeneee yet never fulfills. 

It is the dangerous elasticity quality of bank issues that I oppose, 
rendered still more dangerous by destroying legal tenders. 

it is the perfectly safe and efficient expansion of currency, both 
of coin ca inmal-hedee Treasury notes by the National Govern- 
ment, in proper form and quantity that I uphold, well knowing 
that this will prevent the manipulation of currency volume and 
property prices by the banks, and that equity can be easily main- 
tained when the Government, recognizing that the money ques- 
tion is also and essentially the property question, shall turn its 
attention to rendering property and industry safe, prices secure, 
and equity to the debtors safe by constancy of circulation. 

CAN THE BANKS MAINTAIN THE GOLD STANDARD? 


But let us suppose for the moment that the legal tenders were 
all retired by the 30 per cent safety fund, and that by surplus reve- 
nues enough could be secured in gold (although no one, so far, has 
been able to precisely explain how) to pay off maturing bonds and 
interest on the public debt; and suppose enough of the present 
national bankissues are kept in circulation according to provisions 
of the amended substitute bill to permit the Government to re- 
ceive them and pay them out except on import duties and public 
interest as now provided by law in current expenses; and suppose 
that the Secretaries of the Treasury continue the policy of keeping 
silver coins and coinage in complete subordination to gold under 
the anomalous pretense of keeping it equal (*‘ at a parity”) with 
gold, yet continue to receive silver in customs dues as now? 

And suppose, however difficult it may seem to some suspicious 
mortals, that allof the banking corporations are honest and earnest 
in efforts to keep a full supply of gold coin on hand, both in their 
own vaults and at the redemption agencies designated for them, 
so that they can also maintain the gold standard of payment and 
note redemption, and thus maintain their honor and dignity, and 
at least consistency in turning out gold, “‘ the money of the world,” 
instead of the despised fifty-cent silver dollars that they say is such 
a cheat and swindle for creditors when forced upon them. Sup- 
pose all of these in accordance with the arguments and claims of 
our opponents, then what will be the financiai condition and the 
probabilities of the banks maintaining coin redemption? 

Here is the showing: 

Circulation on $498,000,000 deposited 
Present bank notes retained 


Total bank debt payable in gold 


5, 588, 418, 819 
Gold (probable) accumulations in banks 350, 000, 000 


Uncovered paper and obligations 5, 238, 418, 819 

We here have less than $1 in gold with which the banks can redeem 

about $15, or in actual ae tion. umes a = cer- 

tainly on gold basis, an 238,418,519 res on ue air 
of confidence. 


Does anyone believe that gold redemption could be maintained 
against the first ripple of suspicion that would come against the 
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banks? To maintain public confidence the people have a right to 
demand an intelligent basis forthatconfidence. Why prate about 
wanting to establish public confidence, and constantly abuse that 
confidence? The basis here when examined shows that there is 
no just ground for confidence, and the whole superstructure would 
collapse on first disturbance. 


But this is not all. The total stock of gold coin, by last annual 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, in reserve and in circula- 
tion November 1 was $564,738,578. Of this the national banks held 
only small amount, their entire holdings of specie (gold and silver 
both) on October 2, 1894, was $237,250,654. Im the above estimates, 
however, I have allowed that the banks. might possibly accumu- 
late $350,000,000 in gold, leaving, say, only $50,000,000 in Treasury 
and $164,000,000 in circulation among the people in gold. 

While considering the vast superstructure of bank obligations, 
resting on gold basis of less than one-tenth the promises of the 
banks, let us also notice that the total debt of ail kinds in the 
United States is $20,000,000,000, and all of this is resting on a pivot 
of $564,000,000 gold, which is less than 3 cents in gold on the dol- 
lar of debt. 

The impossibility of maintaining gold redemption by the banks 
is clear to every conservative mind that will study the facts. 

Even with unlimited coinage of silver the redemption of such a 
superstructure of credit in both gold and silver is still exceedingly 
doubtful. 

If anyone believes I have estimated the issues of bank paper 
too high, let him remember that if the whole body of legal tender 
is not deposited in the 30 per cent safety fund which would 
give the $1,660,000,000 circulation, as in my estimate, then what- 
ever is not so used remains in circulation and can be used to 
pump gold out of the Treasury, as now, being used over and over 
again. it would leave the Government still responsible for the 
redemption in gold and throw it in sharper competition with the 
banks in the general scramble for gold. 

What is the remedy? 

First.. Bimetallic basis by free coinage of silver so to enlarge the 
money of specie redemption. 

Second. Pay out silver as well as gold at the option of the Gov- 
ernment, and as its own interests might appear. 

Third. Suppress bank circulation and issue legal-tender Treas- 
ury notes instead, and increase the volume to equalize against 
any or all exports of either metal. 

THE BLAND FREE COINAGE SUBSTITUTE BILL. 

To this end, and as the nearest approach possible at present 
time to a complete remedy and safe American system of money, 
for the protection of all against the schemes of the European gold 
power and all of its Tory allies in this country, I shall favor and 
vote for the Bland free-coinage substitute. 

it provides first for the unlimited coinage of silver at the old 
ratio, to the end that silver coinage may be restored to the Amer- 
ican people from whom it was taken away by the cunning and 
treachery of the Anglo-American gold and bond conspiracy. 

Bimetallism and the equal coinage of both gold and silver into 
standard money without discrimination against either, and without 
any entangling foreign alliances or agreements, is the best possible 
salvation for the maintenance of property values and prices and 
redemption of debtors in this country. 

Persistency in the appreciation of money in the mad career after 
a gold standard will yet bring wheat and cotton and the general 
range of prices still lower, and this means the ruin of a majority 
of business men in all the ordinary lines of business. 

Why further enslave our people to the money dealers and in- 
come classes? 

The — must and will ultimately destroy every political 
party that upholds the gold conspiracy, or their ability to main- 
tain freedom and equity is gone forever. 

The second section of the Bland substitute bill provides for the 
issuance of coin notes for all depositors of gold or silver who pre- 
fer paper money to coin for currency, and these notes shall be full 
legal tender. 

It is safe to say that nineteen-twentieths of our people prefer 
legal-tender paper money to either gold or silver for general use, 
and so any satisfactory system of money issues must provide for 
a legal-tender paper money. 

The third section provides for the redemption of these coin notes 
in either gold or silver at the option of the Government, and pro- 
poses to enact into law the declaration of our last National Demo- 
cratic Convention that there shall be no discrimination against 
either gold or silver coin in redeeming either coin notes or other 

notes now in circulation. 

It provides also for theretirement of gold and silver certificates, 
and issuance of legal-tender coin notes in lieu thereof. 

The fourth section provides for depositing gold or silver coins 
and receiving coin notes in exchange at any subtreasury of the 
United States. ; 

The volume of coin notes put in circulation must not 
exceed the coin and bullion in the possession of the Government 
except in emergencies caused by panic or stringency in the money 


market. The Secretary of the Treasury may at his discretion issue 
coin notes against United States bonds deposited with the Govern- 
ment, but the interest on such bonds while deposited shall accrue 
to the Government. 

The limit of issue in emergencies is such that the coin and bul- 
lion shall not fall at any time below 60 percent of the aggregate 
volume of coin notes outstanding. 

Section 5 provides that the coin notes may be reissued. 

EXCELLENT FEATURES OF THE BLAND PROPOSITION. 

First. In the provisions of this bill it will be observed that all 
— coined or issued under it is Government money and legal 
tender. 

Second. That the volume is automatically controlled in relation 
to the aggregate amount of coins and bullion in possession of the 
Government by present stock, by exchange, or by deposit. 

Third. That ready expansion of the volume of coin notes is pro- 
vided for to mest panic and emergencies to all persons or asso- 
ciations in exchange for deposited interest-bearing bonds. 

Fourth. The interest dn deposited bonds is retained by the Gov- 
ernment while on deposit instead of being paid out to the persons 
or associations depositing them. This is right. Why should the 
Government furnish emergency currency to anybody and pay 
them interest on its own bonds at the same time? 

Fifth. This is an elasticity where banking associations have no 
monopoly of control as to contractions and expansions, and gives 
all classes equal chance to obtain emergency circulation. 

Sixth. It leaves the national-bank system intact, but destroys 
their ability to control volume and force a panic or stringency to 
the ruin of all others. 

Seventh. It provides for a perfectly safe and immediate expan- 
sion of the volume of money in circulation. 

Eighth. It at once relieves the Treasury from any further dan- 
gerous drainage of its gold supply and establishes an immediate 
and sure parity between gold and silver by admitting both metals 
at a parity to the mints and in payment of all coin obligations, 
and thus secures their full utilization at the old standard ratio as 
standard money metals. 

I can not see on what grounds any sincere and patriotic Repre- 
sentative can oppose this bill with so much of relief and safety in 
it, and at a time when both of these things are needed. Itwill be 
notice to the world, and especially to the gold conspiracy, that 
America is yet to be maintained and governed in the interest of 
Americans. : 

We have already spoken of the questions of elasticity, convert- 
ibility into coin, and so-called security of note holders. We wish 
now to briefly refer to that subject again. 

ELASTICITY AT OPTION OF THE BANKS IS DANGEROUS 

The advocates of bank issues seem to believe that elasticity, 
convertibility, and ultimate security are the great and necessary 
elements for the regulation of the currency. 

On the question of elasticity we have shown that it is equivalent 
to sudden contraction and expansion at the option of the issuing 
banks; that is intended by them. 

This is one point of the greatest possible danger of any scheme 
of bank issues, for it allows the appreciation and depreciation of 
the purchasing power of money to be constantly manipulated in 
the interest of the associated banks and to the detriment and fre- 
quent ruin of all others. 

The appreciation of dollars means the certain depreciation of 
everything that the dollar measures, and so the interests of the 
people, the property holders and producers, are in this respect 
directly opposite that of the money dealers. This simple fact 
seems forever to be overlooked by those who favor allowing the 
banks to manipulate the volume. 

Elasticity at the option of the banks, and without regard to the 
interests of the people, is therefore to be avoided. 

Adequate supply of money in circulation independent of bank 
control is the sure safeguard to maintain prices and the equities 
of contract, and prevent panics and monetary stringency. 

CONVERTIBILITY DOES NOT CONTROL VOLUME. 

Neither will convertibility into coin furnish any safe regulation 
of the banks in the issuance of notes to circulate as currency. 

All bank notes are issued, and will be issued under any of these 
systems, upon the theory that there is a dollar in coin, or as now 
in United States 1 -tender Treasury notes, held in reserve with 
which to redeem, if called upon to do so, every dollar issued. But 
we know, and the people know, that in the practical workings of 
the banks this is not true. If banks were compelled to keep in re- 
serve $1 in Government coin or Treasury notes for every dollar 
—. they would not issue such notes. 

ry could just as well put out or loan out the coin and Govern- 
ment notes themselves as to hold them against circulating notes 
dollar for dollar in amount. 

The only inducement tothe banks for issuing their own notes for 
currency is in the privilege or opportunity to promise to pay more 
dollars than they hold in reserve against those promises. __ 

Their profits on circulation arise wholly upon the practice of 
increasing the circulation above the reserve, and the more they 
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are permitted to owe the people on their circulation the greater 
their profits. They draw interest on what they owe, which en- 
courages them to put oct larger quantities of their promissory 
notes. 

Sir Robert Peel was quoted before the Currency and Banking 
Committee of this House, page 249, and his words should be 
heeded: : 

It appears to me that we have, from reasoning, from experience, from the 
admissions made by the issuers of paper money, abundant ground for the 
conclusion that under a system of unlimited competition, although it be con- 
trolled by convertibility into coin, there is not an adequate security against 
the excessive issue of promissory notes. 

Thus we have his own clear statement that from reason, taking 
hold of the nature of the case, from experience, the lesson of his- 
tory, and from admissions of the bankers themselves, the control 
of the volume of note issues, even with convertibility into coin as 
a requirement, could not na, be left to the banks, although 
there were probably not more than the twentieth part as many 
banks then to regulate as in our country. 

Notice also that convertibility into coin was a greater limita- 
tion than convertibility into any form of legal tender, as well as 
coin contemplated by these banking schemes. 

One will ask me if I would deny to the banks the privilege of 
loaning their capital to merchants and business men when needed. 

Certainly not; let them loan all the capital they choose and all 
the spare money they have on hand, as any other business firm 
could do, but never permit them to make their promissory notes 
a permanent part of the currency in circulation. 

SECURITY TO NOTEHOLDERS DOES NOT CONTROL VOLUME. 

The ultimate payment of their notes may be as secure as the 
payment promised in the notes and obligations of other branches 
of business, although banks are not in the habit of giving any- 
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thing near such strong security to the holders of their notes as 
they require from others. Yet let me say that all plans of security 

upon assets and liens and double liability and partial re- 
serves will still fail to prevent the manipulation of the volume of 
notes in circulation to the constant advantage or supposed ad- 
vantage of the banks. , 

The theory of ultimate redemption and strong security for the 
notes they issue when they are allowed to draw interest instead 
of being compelled to pay interest on their notes, does not prevent 
even bankers (sacred as their calling seems to be in the minds of 
many Congressmen)from giving way to the strong temptations be- 
fore them. 

The burdens of interest on other lines of business on what debts 
they owe, tend strongly to keep up their efforts to lessen their in- 
debtedness, while profits on notes issued for circulation by bank- 
ers lead to efforts to increase their note issues, and as far as pos- 
sible keep the debt out perpetually. 

Even United States ae security afford us no protection as 
to volume of bank issues and expansion and contraction by the 
banks, unless we have a limit on bond issues, and that seems dif- 
ficult to enforce on recent Administrations. I have long felt 
that if our money system could be so simplified as to have only 
three kinds in circulation it would be far better for the people, 
and besides they could better understand the subject in all finan- 
cial discussions. I would have gold and silver freely coined at 16 
to 1 for all who bring them to the mint, and in addition United 
States Treasury notes, and all of these made full legal tender; and 
all other kinds of money funded or changed into these three kinds 
as fast as possible. 

I have, however, prepared a table showing the status of all of our 
different kinds of money, as far as can conveniently be done, as 
they stand at this date. 


Legal status and qualities of money in the United States, January 1, 1895. 


Gold coin 23.22 Silver dollars 


pure or 25,8 


United States Treasury notes 


Silver certifi- 


standard gold ain 


Gy Sae)to the 
ollar. 


Limit of issue ; gd As necessary | Amount of sil- 
. deposited. for redemp- ver dollars 
Issue sus- tionofTreas-| deposited. 
mded when ury notes; 
ree gold in colnage prac- 
Treasury tically sus- 
falls below pended. 
$1 000. 


’ , 


412} standard 
silver(, fine) 
to the dollar. 


Gold certifi- 871; pure or 
cates. 


Unlimited un- 
less other- 
wise 


speci- 
fied in the 
contract. 


To what extent legal | Unlimited Not legal ten- 
tender. der but 
counted in le- 
reserves 
of national 

banks. 


Not legal ten- 
der but may 
count in 
bank re- 
serves. 


To what extent by | Forall dues....| For all public 
the Government dues and 
receivable. 


For all dues....| For all dues... 


For silver dol- 
or other 
smaller coin. 


To what extent ex- 
ble. 


For gold certif- 
changea i 


cates when 
U. 8. Treas- 
4 exceeds 
$100,000,000. 

How redeemable. ....]..................| Ingold coin 


For silver cer- 
tificates or 
other smaller 
silver coin. 


and in prac- 
tice for other 
moneys. 


In silver dol 
lars. 


Same as United 
States notes; 
$1 up to $1,000. 


Denominations. ......| $2}—dollars. 
5 —dollars. 


10 —eagles. 
2% —louble 
eagles. 


Cubaidiars coles are issued up to the needs of the country, coined of standard or nine-tenths fine silver, on basis of 385.8 grains to the dollar 


(or dimes), nt, and 50-cent denominations. 
money " at the United States Treasu: 


in sums or an 
Minor coins are the 5-cent piece, 


= multiple thereof. 
le 77. 
and 5 per cent tin and zine. They are issued up to 


or more. 
APPEAL. 


notes, com- 
monly called 
greenbacks. 


and fixed at 
$346,681,016 
minus am’t 
of bills lost 
or destroyed. 


Unlimited ex- 


cept for du- 
ties on im- 
and in- 
erest on 
public debt. 


For all dues ex- 


cept duties 
on imports 


For all kinds of 


monary me 
ce an 
eiiver cortil 
cates. 


In coin in sums 


Francisco 
only. 


$1 

2 

5 

10 

20 

50 
100 
500 
1,000 


Currency cer- 
tificates. 


The amount of 
United States 
notes depos- 
ited therefor. 


Not legal ten- 
der but count 
in national 
bank re- 

» and 
are used in 
clearance- 
house bal- 
ances. 


Not receivable. 


For U.S. notes. 


In United 
States notes 
at subtreas- 
ury where is- 
sued. 


of 1890 issued 
in purchase 
of silver at 


market price. 


$150,823,731 out 
Jan. 1, 1895. 


Issue was 
sto d Nov. 
1, 18938, by re- 
peal ur- 


chase clause. 
$155,931,002 
a te 


unless other- 
wise speci- 
fied in con- 
tract. 


For all kinds of 


pron = 1 ex- 
ce cer- 
tiflcates. 


In coin at 


Treasury or 
any subtreas- 
ury and by 
regulationin 
sums of $50. 


States notes; 
$1 up to $1,000. 


National-bank 


notes. 


90 per cent of 


the volume 
of United 
States bonds. 


Legal for p 


a '- 
ment of a) 
debts to na- 
tional banks; 
) dues to U. 
., except im- 
post percha of 
3.) paymen 
by i S., ex- 
cept interest 
on public debt 
and currency 
redemption. 


For all dues....| Forall dues ex- 


cept duties on 
imports. 


For silver and 


minor coins. 


Inlawfulmoney 


at the issui 
bank and a 
the Treasury. 


Same as United 


States notes 
except the 


; into 10-cent 


? 2 legal tender = sums not exceeding $10, exchangeable for minor coins, and redeemable in “ lawful 
oO! 


fourths and one-fourth nickel, and the 1-cent piece of 48 grains, 9% per cent copper 
needs of the country, legal tender not to exceed 25 cents, and radecmaable at Treasury in sums ot $20 


them and forever remember that, other things being equal, the 


I have endeavored to present to you the greater facts and more | volume, that is, the number of units in circulation in a nation, con- 
fundamental principles of the money question. Will you heed | trols the general range of prices of commodities that the people 
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must produce and exchange to pay the various mone 
tions of modern civilization and supply themselves with the neces- 


obliga- 


saries of civilized life. 
erty and prices. 
ices regulate profits in all industries. 

Profits are necessary to equitable employment of labor. 

Money, prices, profits, employment, equity of payments, all of 
these are necessary to prosperity and freedom. 

In the face of these all-important principles, will you betray all of 
them into the further control of the banks and the Anglo-Amer- 
ican aw conspiracy? 

Will you betray the people of your country, 70,000,000 of them, 
with upturned faces looking out of discouragements and unjust 
sufferings to you who sit here in the high places of legislative 
power, praying for relief and deliverance from the gold power? 

Have you neither sense of justice nor sense of official obligation, 
nor a heart for the suffering of the trustful, yea, the too trustful 
Eeeee who have sent you to this Chamber to legislate for them? 

not, yet humanity must exist, despite the betrayal of those lifted 
into political power. And when once aroused and indignant at in- 
justices long suffered, the people mount to the chariot and ride on 
and over the entrenchments of selfishness and error with a ven- 
ome and unsparing cruelty that remind us of God’s greater 

orces in wind and storm that show no respect of persons. 
There's a cry among the needy, there's a wrong on every side; 
For the bankers take the harvest and the reaper is denied. 


Now the king mounts to his chariot, whose warning was defied. 
For the rising sons of freedom shall soon come marching on. 


In the old Plutonian temple there's an image made of gold, 
ere his worshipers assemble in their revels as of old. 
But a Samson now is feeling for its pillars, we are told. 
Then arouse the sleeping people, and forward, men, march on. 
But a greater poet said also: 
But life shall on and upward go; 
The eternal step of progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 
Which God repeats. 
So sang Whittier for the reformers of his day, when the arro- 
— of the slave power threatened the overthrow of the nation. 
t was not long after that he sang of the victory, saying, with true 
poetic fire: 


The money question is a question of prop- 


Loud and long 
Lift the old exulting song. 


BEHOLD A CLOUD OF WITNESSES FOR JUSTICE. 


I am a firm believer in the ultimate victory of America over 
monetary conspiracies. We have all things about usin this glori- 
our country to encourage us to persist in the line of justice and 
patriotism. 

Our plains are fertile, covered over with waving fields of abund- 
ant and nutritious grain. 

Our mountains are beautiful, often majestic, and always beckon- 
ing to highest thought and bravest action. 

e statues of our heroes and statesmen range themselves in 
ever-increasing numbers along the aisles and corridors of our pub- 
lic buildings to inspire to noble action. 

Our homes for the people, whether cabin or palace, show the 
efforts and aspirations of the Americans for beauty and comfort, 
and justice and peace. 

Our schoolhouses, colleges, universities, bedeck our hills with 
greater strength and promise for the maintenance of the state 
than the rock-built embattlements and turreted castles of the for- 
eign and ancestral lands across the sea. 

eligion, reaching out in the direction of equity and fraternity, 
unpinioned by dogmatism, leads our people toward a common 
brotherhood tor 1 mankind. Art, culture, wealth, and inde- 
mdence. What more can be needed to stimulate patriotic ac- 
ion? If these great surroundings and your own ambition to be 
worthy of citizenship in this age, surpassing the dreams of the 
Magi, and this country, opening a new epoch for freedom and prog- 
ress, will not enable you to brave the threats and clamorings of 
the mercenary agents and venal influences of the greedy money 
mongers, then surely anything I may say will be in vain. 

t ae indeed been hopeful, yet in the midst of misgivings, 
that the members of this great legislative assembly might prove 
themselves worthy of the land and the people and the high order 
of citizenship and responsibility that they represent in this Con- 


gress. 

To make it so and bring justice and prosperity back to a long- 
betrayed people we must withstand in this great crisis the insid- 
ious and merciless encroachments and legislative advantages that 
the gold and bond conspirators now seek to fasten upon our be- 
loved country. 

I pray you, gentlemen, stand up erect, gird for the battle, and 
move forward like men worthy of the confidence and love of man- 
kind. Butif you will not, still mankind is of greater value and 
power than money and all of its treacherous methods. Still, 
whether you go with it or no, shall humanity move forward 
toward the dawn of a new and better day. [Applause.] 
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Eulogy on the Late Hon. J. Logan Chipman. 


REMARKS 


HON. BENTON MoMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 15, 1893. 


The House having under consideration a resolution announcing the death 
of the late Hon. J. Chipman— 


Mr. McMILLIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I feel ill prepared for the duty assigned me to- 
day. One of the best friends of my life, one of the noblest men 
of earth,is gone. The sad duty devolved on me, as upon my col- 
league who has just spoken |Mr. Carurul], of attending a fu- 
neral, the most marked in its proportions, the most sorrowful in 
its characteristics, that I have ever seen in the case of any man. 
He who is mourned to-day had reached that fullness of years and 
of experience, had reached that confidence in his fellow-men, which, 
if years, experience, and confidence could ever make a man ready 
to die, should have made him ready. 

lf there ever was a funeral procession which, if it could be 
known in advance, would make a man satisfied with the part he 
had taken in this life’s affairs, that of J. Logan Chipman was such. 
Surrounding his home, filling the magnificent church in which 
the funeral exercises were held, lining every street that lay be- 
tween there and the beautiful cemetery where he rests, a distance 
of 34 miles, there was a solid wall of his weeping fellow-citizens. 
He had exhibited no pomp in this life. e had acquired no 
wealth to make men love him or honor him for any other cause 
than for his own generous, noble, distinguished personality. I 
heard at his funeral the sad song which was the result of his own 
genius, and I saw the tearful eyes and heard the sobbing souls 
that responded in unison to those beautiful lines, which will live 
as long as song and poesy are appreciated in our language. 

There are many things in the life of the distinguished legis- 
lator who has gone that are worthy of comment to-day and of 
commendation hereafter. He had begun early to store his mind 
with useful knowledge, and he could boast being a ripe scholar. 
His friends could boast that he was not only a scholar, but a legist 
of high order, a jurist of profound learning, a poet of distin- 
guished ability, an editor who had won distinction as such, and a 
legislator who, from the day he entered this Hall, which tries 
men so sorely, was recognized as a leader among men and worthy 
of allimitation. I have seen many trying places and scenes, even 
in the life that has been allotted to me, but I think the most diffi- 
cult place on this earth to succeed is the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, wnere J. Logan Chipman did succeed. 

He knew no fear. He was too manly ever to oppress the poor; 
he was too bold to cower before the rich. With equal scale, as a 
judge, he held up and meted out the laws of his country. It was 
a subject of comment in the city, both before and after his death, 
that as an editor he was never known to court public sentiment, 
but was always found trying to instruct it. You who have heard 
his voice in this Hall will bear witness with me that for splendid 
diction, for zeal for the cause that he ever honored and adorned 
by his advocacy, for readiness to engage in debate whenever he 
thought the interests of his constituency or his country demanded 
it, there was no superior to J. Logan Chipman, either during the 
days that he was amongst us or during the memory of any man 
who has served here. 

He was reelected to Congress over obstacles that made many of 
his friends fear and tremble during the campaign. It is not mine 
to speak of the politics of that conflict, but he had the great heart 
of that beautiful city of nearly a third of a million people behind 
him, and they gave him a majority which, under all the circum- 
stances, should be most gratifying to any man. I kept inquiring 
concerning him, knowing he was sick, and on the day on which 
this Congress met I received a message requesting that I should 
select a seat for him. The permission wasasked. The House was 
always exceedingly devoted to him. The courtesy was kindly 
granted, and a seat was chosen that it is the misfortune of his 
country that he was never able to fill. 

He was stricken down at his home in the midst of preparation 
for coming here. While he had been very unwell for days, no 
one thought that there was danger of death. He had his trunk 
packed, he had his books arranged, he had put his affairs in order, 
and when his wife suggested the evening before he was to start that 

rhaps he had better not attempt it, he said, ‘‘ I must go; the time 
S come when it is possible that I can serve these people that have 
honored me so long, and I am anxious to be engaged in those con- 
flicts in which I consider that either the weal or the woe of my 
country is to be determined.” 
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She persuaded him not, but consented that he should start the 
next day; and in the language of that beautiful song of which he 
was the author, and which was sung at his funeral, he was 
‘“‘ Watching and w aiting” for an opportunity to return to the 
scene of his duties. But he waited and watched in vain. He was 
taken to the hospital, and even there, when the doctors said that 
death had marked him, but dare not tell him lest it should be 
hastened by the announcement, he got up day after day and hour 
after hour, walked around, looked out of the window, and east- 
ward toward this, his post of duty, and asked at what time he 
would be permitted to start? Alas! beneath this Dome he was no 
more to walk; in this Hall he wasno more totriumph! But when 
the inevitable came his greatest triumph came. Evincing that 
faith which is more honor than man can otherwise achieve here 
or anywhere else in this life, and taking the hand of his faithful 
companion in his, he said: ‘*‘ Wife, repeat with me the Lord’s 
prayer. And with the last words of that wondrous prayer, 

‘ For Thineis the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, forever, ” 
his life went out, and this House and this countr yg one of the 
most faithful and useful Representatives it ever 

Dying with such faith— 

O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? 


Money Has Been Defined as the Wheels of Commerce. We 
Have Taken away One-Half the Wheels, and are Engaged in 
Guessing why Commerce Moves so Slowly. 


‘We have read in the lore of long ago 
‘That a symbol of our life below 

Is a boat, with palsied men to row 
And a blind man at the rudder. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH C. SIBLEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 8, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under : consideration the bill (H. R. 8149) to amend the laws relating to 
national t tions, to exempt the notes of State banks from taxa- 
ation upon care conditions, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SDBLEY said: 

Mr. Cuareman: As I recall a little couplet from the Hosea Bige- 
low Papers, it runs about this way: 

Concernin’ the Gov’*nment, there's no use of denyin’, 
We're all out of meney most out of lyin’. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as the Government reserves in both mone 
and veracity are seriously depleted, * — that one may be justi- 
fied in plain speech, and, re ——— or mighty 

ates, proclaim condi ‘they are and discuss events, 

ens Seeeeeene ty of existent facts. As & 

armer my fields sometimes become unproductive, dry and hard 

, and yielding only weeds and briers; and then with a sub- 

soil ow I turn deep furrows, and, letting in the elements of the 

air and the sunshine, find that the deep into the barren 
soil has so changed it that it produces rich treasures for the 
ner. So, to-day, I shall endeavor to stir up the political soi 

the hope of richer frui in the field hereafter. 

The skill of a diagnostician is not required to declare that there 
is something wrong to-day in the body social, the financial, 
Sean wh sana ey ‘o nocemtey Qo apy eee 

an at remedy it may be necessary to app! pro- 
vince of this House to determine, unawed by _ influence — 
matter from what quarter it may be manifested. 
August we were in the throes of a financial panic, A your ago last 
gentlemen on the other side of this House supporting with the 
utmost loyalty and zeal the mandates of a Democratic 
You told us. my Republican brethren, that the whole trouble came 
from the purchase of silver ander the Sherman law. You said 
that what was needed was to sink our and exalt our pe- 
eee ie ec ee ver which was 
ing a over ustries nation, putting out the 
furnace fires and the hum of the spindles. You told us 
that the nation was in the eee because of the Sher- 
man law, which put Sa of money into circulation each 
menth. You stood with the Democratic party as cipuaeenea tp 
its executive head, ~oanienn I ever saw anyone stand with 
another. You were shoulder to shoulder with it. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the first time I was ever in a penitentiary 


— 


I saw men who looked so much alike that I could hardly distin- 
guish one from another: 

A MempBer. That was the first time you were in a penitentiary? 

Mr.SIBLEY. Yes; and I mayas well tell you what I was there 
for. I was looking to see if the walls were large enough and the 
cells numerous enough for the confinement of the people who de- 
served to be put there for crimes the v had committed against the 
country and its prosperity. I saw those men all dressed alike; I 
could hardly distinguish one from another; they marched in lock- 
step, and the only way I could tell one from another was by num- 
bers that were attached to their suits. So in the extra session of 
August, 1893, the only way we could tell an Administration Demo- 
crat from a Republican was by looking at the tag which he wore 
on his garments, or by reference to the Congressional Directory 

You told us to roll back this cloud, this pall hanging over ‘oe 
industries of the country, and let the golden sunshine of ity 
rollin. Was not that, with few exceptions, your plea? You did 
the commands of the Administration and your part in effecting 
that repeal. And then later those same Republicans—not very 
much a o ~ fall—went out u the platforms of the 
country and told the people that the thing that was patting out 
fires in the furnaces, that was stopping the hum of the spindles, 
was the tariff. You deceived the people upon one of those issues, 
possibly you deceived them on both. 

Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive! 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know that it is necessary to talk ve 
much about the bill before this House at the present time. Ithin 
I will avail myself of the privilege of talking to the amendment, 
notice of which has been given by the gentleman from Missouri 
{[Mr. BLAND]. Ido not wish to talk an hour and then be obliged 
to admit, as the distinguished gentleman from New York did the 
other day, that he did not know what bill he was talking about. 
I do not think there is much use in discussing the measure that is 
before the House. Anything that is so dead as that is entitled to 
a speedy interment. 

The chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency, full 
of elasticity and buoyancy, came into this House with his bi He 
told the newspapers and the people that that bill was to be passed 
before the holidays; and the Committee on Rules was taaporvumndl 
to putthe gag upon that bill (if current newspaper comments were 
correct) and to force its passage as speedily as you forced the pas- 
sage of the repeal of the Sherman Act. And I am proud that the 
Speaker of this House refused to lend his sanction to an a 
measure, because it did not require more than four days’ de 
show that it would precipitate this country into another Gnanctal 


panic 

My friends, we all appreciate the abilities, the 
character, and services of the gentleman from Illinois; but when 
it comes to dealing with the question of finance I think he has got 


into pretty deep water. I do not think he understands this sub- 
ject much better than a constituent of my friend Kripss under- 
stood his watch. He came from the lumber woods of Pennsyl- 
vania with an old bull’s-e “—e watch to a jeweler, and said, “I want 
you to fix my watch.” 6 jeweler asked, “What i is the matter 
with your watch?” Well,” re —¢" the man, ‘‘I have been look- 
ing into it, and I can’t tell exactly; but as near as I can make out 
I ante the trouble with it is that the hair is all worn off the hair- 
ty ae. .| And, ie has sare I think that is the trouble 
with PRINGER’S bill. He not quite comprehended what 
is the difficulty with the intricate piece of m i 
called upon to put right at this time. 
much time @ measure which has been pronounced by every 
financier of the country to be fraught with danger .from the very 
day it becomes a law or when it is announced in positive terms 
that it will be a law. 
Mr. Chairman, I read in the Evening Star of cores are 
SPRINGER was ascertaining the strength of 
His plan of canvass is pie seem each de 
sl further postpone & ot eeapreny ap chy , he will probably 


still further as to to an 0 ty for Administra- 
tion influence to n eee eeee who are ascertained 
to be mot ont tn that besar upout thor 


I read patiently aes name same peabeapeet in this morning’s paper 
and every morning's pa Itis well known thatthe large majori 
of this body is 
Administr 


we are 
I do not want to waste 


ree if 


against this bill, and yet it is asserted that th 
ation influence it is to becomea law. Mr. Chairman, if 
I have read the Constitution of the United States correctly, it 
fines the position and duties of the Chief Executive and the powers 
and duties of the membership of this House; and I tell you if ever 
a rebuke was needed to one who has trampled down the 
tives of the people, it is needed to-day to that man who men 
his influence, or attempted to use it, to create himself the sole 
erning power of this nation. [Ap use on the Democratic si ) 
It has come to a time when to Government tea ea 


ae a eee 
brass. [Renewed applause.] The members of this Gan kaw 
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duties to perform, rights to be respected, and are answerable to 
their own consciences, to their own people, and not to the President, 
and in the discharge of those duties are not to be awed into a viola- 
tion of duty by an exercise of executive powers outside his consti- 
tutional prerogatives. 

I want to read you what the English House of Commons did 
on a similar occasion. I take it from Fiske’s Critical Period of 
American History. When the India bill came up in the House 
of Lords, George ITI, then the King, caused it to be announced by 
Lord Temple that any peer who voted in favor of the bill would 
be considered an enemy of the King. The feeling was hostile to 
the bill, but such an attempt at coercion could not be allowed to 
go unnoticed; and within four days, by a vote of 153 to 80, it was 
resolved by the House of Commons that— 
to report any opinion or a opinion of His Majesty upon any bill or 

~ pending in either House of Parliament, with a view of influencing 

e votes of members, was a high crime and misdemeanor, derogatory to the 


honor of the Crown, a breach of the fundamental principles of Parliament, 
and subversive to the constitution of the country. 


That is the answer that Englishmen made to their King. And 
yet, in a so-called democratic form of government, are we to 
tamely submit to dictation for fear of the Executive's displeasure? 
Have Americans become so spiritless that they have no rebuke for 
the imperiousness of a would-be autocrat? No answer to the at- 
tempted usurpation of legislative rights? Do men tell me that 
the power of the Administration was not used to force the repeal 
of the Sherman bill? Why, Mr. Chairman, there are members of 
this House who told me with their own lips that they were against 
the repeal of this bill, and four days ards they came for- 
ward and voted for it, and when a few months afterwards I asked 
them why, they told me that their banks asked it and that they 
had been promised positions for constituents if they supported 
the repeal! Are the offices, are the positions of trust of the coun- 

to be bestowed upon those persons, and those persons only, 
who support the will of the Chief Magistrate? 

Mr. COOMBS. The gentleman from Pennsylvania makes a 
broad assertion against the Administration. Now, is he willing 
to give the names of any members in relation to that statement? 

Mr, SIBLEY. Iwillsay to the gentleman from New York that 
I went two orthree days ago and asked a member for the privilege 
of making the statement to which I have just referred when the 
matter came up for consideration in the House, and he said, ‘‘ Mr. 
SIBLEY, if would place me in a very bad position with my con- 
stituents, and I am unwilling to do it.” 

A MemBer. I should think it would. 

Mr. COOMBS. Iask you if you think it fair to make so broad 
a charge against the Administration of helping to bribe a mem- 
ber of the House, without — Se to give the name? In all 
fairness it is only right, as you have made the statement, to give 
the name of the party. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Chairman, on the question of fairness and 
honor I shall leave each man to be the judge for himself. The 

entleman from New York must permit me to exercise that privi- 

ege. Iam attempting to express my own opinion and endeavor- 
ing to show the influences which have prompted certain action in 
this House, and I have no hesitancy in saying that if you take the 
golden padlock off the lips of the members of this body, two out of 
three men in this House, I believe, would corroborate my state- 
ment, at least as to the justice of it—— 

Mr. COOMBS. But the gentleman makes a statement which 
gives a right to every member on this floor to ask that he shall 
name the man. 

Mr. SIBLEY (continuing). That Executive influence shall not 
be used. Mr. Chairman, lam going to “talk out” thistime. I 
am not going to be silent any longer. I have had a padlock on 
= lips as long as I propose to wear it. Why, you remember 
when old Dionysius—— 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. What was it put the padlock on your lips? 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. SIBLEY. Because, sir, I did not want to rebuke an Ad- 
ministration that I hoped, before the close of the year 1894, would 
see the error of its ways and keep with the American people the 
pledges which had been made by the Democratic party. [Ap- 


Pet 
_Mr, OUTHWAITE. But what was it put the padlock on your 


ps? 

Mr. SIBLEY. When Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse—— 

ang OUTHWAITE. Wasit Dionysius that put the padlock on 
your lips? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Chairman, if I had an hour’s time with my 
friend from OhioI would like to have it out with him. I want to 
tell him that Iam not talking here for the benefit of men who 
would rather ride to hell ina handcart than to walk to heaven su 
ported by the staff of honest industry, as it has beensaid. Leonie 
ter.}] Iam not talking for the benefit of those people who place 
more value a aden flush than they do upon a contrite 
heart. [Laughter.] 


If you will give me the time that I want to finish discussing 
this measure, I will answer any questions that any man desires to 
put tome. Ido not remember that I have ever dodged interro- 


gations. But I was met at the very outset of my remarks with 
notice that my time would not be extended. I will start again to 
tell about Dionysius now, if my friend from Ohio [Mr. Oura- 
WAITE] will allow me to do so. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. TIonly wanted to know whether Dionysius 
gave you that information? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Dionysius gave a banquet, and at that banquet 
he desired to obtain an expression of opinion from the guests as 
to the merits of some poetry he had composed. So, one after the 
other, the guests at the banquet began to laud and praise the 
poetry; but there was one, Philoxenus, who said nothing. Dionys- 
ius asked him what he thought of the try, and he told him 
that it was miserable stuff. ionysius thereupon sentenced him 
to hard labor in the mines. Later on friends of Philoxenus se- 
cured his pardon, and being again invited to a banquet of Dionys- 
ius to hear some poetry read which the tyrant had composed, 
all the other guests e their very favorable opinion of 
the poetry, but Philoxenus remained silent. When Dionysius 
noted that he said nothing, he addressed him and said: “And 
what saith Philoxenus?” Philoxenus replied: ‘‘Carry me back to 
the mines.” [Laughter.] 

I have been in the mines for two years. [Laughter.] They can 
send me back at their will. |! wish te speak plainly about the 
merits. of this measure and some of the others that have been sug- 
gested. I find that there is a very general agreement among my 
friends of the East as to the necessity of the retirement of the 
greenbacks and Treasury notes, amounting to about $500,000,000. 
The great cry of 1893 was, ‘“‘ Destroy the silver; it creates panics!” 
The cry of 1894 was, ‘‘ The tariff—high or low—it brings stagna- 
tion!” The cry of 1895 is, ‘‘ Destroy the greenbacks and Treasury 
notes; they produce panics, stagnation, and ruin!” Gentlemen, 
this seems to be a pr ive game. God alone knows what the 
cry will be in 1896, but I am convinced that it will be an expression 
of the concentration of human greed and selfishness, as demanded 
= _ whose avarice knows no bounds, whose rapacity has no 

imit. 

Men advocate the retirement of the greenbacks and the Treas- 
ury notes, and for whose benefit? For the benefit of the banks 
who want the $15,000,000 of interest on those bonds which are pro- 
posed to be issued to replace the outstanding greenbacks and Treas- 
ury notes—five hundred millions of Government notes to be de- 
stroyed and five hundred millions of bonds to be added to the load 
of debt already bowing down the backs of the people. Destroy 
five hundred millions of Government money, pay interest on a like 
amount of bonds, and let the bankers issue this amount of money 
and loan it to the producers at 6 per cent or higher. Six per cent 
on $500,000,000 is thirty millions. 

Mr. Chairman, the greenbacks and Treasury notes were issued 
to the-people without interest. They were scattered throughout 
the nation for internal improvements, for building up a navy, im- 
provement of harbors, payment of pensions and salaries, m the 
multitudinous objects, costing this nation $550,000,000 annually 
for maintenance of Government. This measure proposes that 
hereafter not one dollar shall go to the people except as individual 
or associated bankers may filter it out to the public, and that every 
dollar which may be in circulation from one end of the nation to 
the other shall pay tribute to the bankers. .The proposition is to 
destroy money which in its issuance calls for no interest, and 
create money that demands interest from the day it comes into 
the channels of activity. The bankers’ ideal circulating medium 
is that which is to be issued only by themselves and upon which 
they are entitled to levy a tax in interest charges. In place of a 
free currency it is proposed that not one dollar except an interest- 
bearing dollar be in the hands of the American people, and 
this is what you people dare denominate an honest dollar and this 
what you term an elastic currency! To pay the interest onthe 
one hundred million bonds that this Administration has already 
placed u the a of wealth would require 125,000,000 
pounds of cotton the planters’ fields, if that interest had to 
be paid in cotton at present value. If you add the five hundred 
millions you propose in order to destroy the greenback and Treas- 
ury note the cotton growers would be required to give 500,000,000 
pace of cotton each year to simply pay interest on unnecessary 
bonds. 

Mr. Chairman, how long will the people consent to such finan- 
cial schemes, or how much longer tolerate the schemers? 

The gentleman from Connecticut {Mr. Sperry], in his speech 
of December 20, 1894, on page 489 of the REcoRD, said: 

Now, my idea is that there is no relief except that relief which comes from 
the funding of the demand notes in a nationai bond, and when that funding 
is made it should be made in a bond payable in gold. I understand that this 

ition is not to the taste of those men who ;want to go onto a silver basis. 

t is not in harmony with the views of those men who hold that 5) cents 
worth of silver, stamped in coin, is equal to a hundred cen‘s worth in gold. 
But it is in accordance with the views of the whole investirg world. 1 will 
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not say merely that it is in accordance with the views of the investing people 
in this country, because it is in accordance with the views of all investors 
everywhere throughout the world. 


Let us put side by side with this utterance the views of Thomas 
Jefferson, as set forth to John Taylor: 
I sincerely believe with you that banking estabiishments are more danger- 


ous than standing armies, and that the principle of spending money to be 
id by posterity, under the name of funding, is but s dling futurity on a 


rger scale. 

The idea of the people favoring the bond issue and the single 
gold standard seems to be to increase the happiness of the people 
by taking away the wherewithal to pay their debts, and by doub- 
ling the mortgage upon their possessions. It is as if a farmer in 
debt has horses, cattle, hogs, and chickens, in value sufficient to 
pay every last dollar of hisindebtedness. But someastute student 
of finance, who has recently graduated from the kindergarten, 
tells him that the easy way to get out of trouble is to destroy all 
his live stock, and place a sum equal to their value in the form of 
a mortgage on his farm; and then ask people to call him honest 
because he can pay in gold some 2 per cent of his indebtedness. 
That man’s honesty is doubtful and his faculties of a low order in 
perception who would follow such advice and prate of his honesty. 
And yet this great Government is asked to destroy allits abilities for 
payment, and seems almost willing to do so to secure the praise of 
a school of leeches that are sucking out her lifeblood. 

Then there is the Canadian — and my judgment is that it 
will ultimately be adopted. irty-nine banks in Canada have 
run along quite successfully for some years. They had a little 

anic over in Newfoundland the other ‘day, and the banks all 

ailed, and the Government, as usual, came totheirrescue. They 
have introduced a bill to redeem the bank notes in which the 
poor depositors are interested, at 20 cents on the dollar, and 
those in which the rich merchants are interested at 80 cents on 
the dollar. They have riots there over their bank failures. The 
banks of Canada have never been tested, and, except for the Gov- 
ernment standing as guarantor, pledging its faith to those private 
bills, it would be the most dangerous, as it is one of the most 
wicked, financial schemes ever invented. It is quite the fashion 
nowadays to go to England and English systems to get all our 
legislation, industrial, ncial, or social. 

But what is provided by the Canadian bank plan, which is prac- 
tically the Baltimore = Simply, that anyone with a capital 
ot $50,000 and upward can start a bank, and issue notes to the 
full extent of the capital, depositing 5 per cent with the Govern- 
ment for the redemption of the notes in case of any failed bank, 
and the Government anteeing all those notes. If you will 
figure that out, and if it is anything more or less than the sub- 
treasury plan proposed by the farmers of the West, I should like 
to have you tell me where the distinction is. All the distinction 
is, that one inures to the benefit of the money power of the coun- 
try, and the other inures to the welfare of 44 per cent of the 
population, or at least they think it will inure to it. 

r. Chairman, I have at no time laid obstacles in the pathway 
of American industries, but have sought to build up all legitimate 
enterprise upon this Continent rather than tear down and destroy 
any. My dreams of social equality are those which perceive its 
attainments to be accomplished by the uplifting of the universal 
brotherhood of man, rather than that equality which comes from 
eee down any portion thereof. To carve s whereby men 

imb, rather than to dig pitfalls wherein a few may fall. 


may c 
We have no contentions with the bankers; we wish them pros- 
perity and the peaceful fruits of their sagacity and ht 


ut we protest when the house of Dives forms unholy alliance 
with government, to place in the pathway of multitadinous mil- 
lions obstacles insurmountable by honest purpose, intelligent 
effort, and unceasing toil. We recognize the rights of capital; we 
also recognize the rights of human flesh and blood. As the mem- 
ber from Nebraska . BRYAN] has so truly stated, ‘‘ The ques- 
tion to-day is not whether the Government shall go out of the 
banking business, but whether the banks shall go out of the gov- 
erning business.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this bill because it has not the 
first tinge of Democracy in it from beginning toend. What is 
your Democracy? Is it some latter-day-saint revelation, or is 
it founded upon the wisdom and maxims of the fathers of the 
Republic, and under which this country grew and prospered 
throughout all its decades? I want to read a word from the plat- 
form of your party. 

At Baitimore, Ma., in 1840, in national convention, the Demo- 
cratic party adopted the following plank as a part of its platform. 

Resolved, That Congress has no power to charter a United States bank; 
that we believe such an institution to be one of deadly hostility to the best 


interests of the Government, dangerous to our republican institutions and 


the liberties of the people, and calculated to place the business of the coun 


within the control of a concentrated money power and above the laws an 
the will of the people. 

That was Democracy in 1840. This resolution was reaffirmed in 
1844at Baltimore. In 1852, at Baltimore, the Democratic platform 
contained the same statement, with this addition: 


And that the results of Democratic legislation in this and all other finan- 
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cial measures, upon which issues have been made between the two political 
parties of the country, have demonstrated to candid and practical men of all 
parties their soundness, safety, and utility to all business pursuits. 
Resolution 10 of the same platform: 
That the separation of the money of the Government from banking institu- 
tions is indispensable for the safety of the funds of the Government and the 
rights of the people. 


Then the Democratic platform of 1856, the last one that you ever 
won on down to 1884, rea: the same resolution. 

Mr. DENSON. And stated further, ‘‘ Democratic principles on 
the same subject never change.” 

Mr. SIBLEY. Yes, sir; I believe that is true. I notice in the 
proposed bill that there is one little clause that ought to be closely 
scrutinized, ‘‘ Banks may have the power to issue gold notes.” 
Now, banks in the great commercial cities like New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston, those controlling the gold, will undoubtedly 
issue their gold notes; but when the people of the South and West 
issue their notes, and they do not call for gold redemption, they 
will find that these notes will be discounted, and you will have to 
have a detector to tell what the discount is. To prevent great dis- 
crimination each bank will be compelled eventually to issue gold 
notes, and then will come the hour when the gold trust will have, 
not alone the Government and the producers of wealth by the 
throat, but will have every little bank in the nation within its 


power. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Will the gentleman allow-me to ask 
him a question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. SIBLEY. I will tell you, there is not a man who spoke in 
the interest of the gold trust who was not allowed unlimited time 
to conclude his remarks. I have been served with notice at the 
beginning of my remarks that objection will be offered to any ex- 
tension of my time, and therefore—— 

Mr. PENCE. Let us test it right now. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania be 
permitted to conclude his remarks. Let us test it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania yields 
to the gentleman from Colorado to ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania be allowed to conclude his re- 
marks without interruption. Is there objection? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. TothatI object. [Cries of ‘‘Ah!’’] 

Mr. SIBLEY. Then I must decline the interruption. 

There is another important feature of this bill to which I think 
insufficient attention has been given, and one which alone ought 
to condemn it in the eyes of the business public. It is the pro- 
vision which makes the Government a preferred creditor and 
gives it, in behalf of the note holders, a first lien upon all the as- 
sets of the bank. Will some gentleman tell me what justice there 
can be in a measure which, instead of making the bank capital 
provide for the proper security of the notes, forces the current de- 
positors to become responsible for all the notes of issue? Why have 
not the merchants, the tradesmen, the mechanics, the school 
teachers, and seamstresses who have upon deposit all their little 
hoard of savings equal claim with the note holders, and upon what 
grounds of justice can it be demanded that their earnings shall go 
for the protection of the mass of note holders? 

Mr. Chairman, with such a bill as this enacted, as a prudent 
business man I would never keep on deposit one dollar with any 
bank of issue. I am willing to meet my share of losses with other 
depositors in any failed bank, but I protest that these deposits 
should not be swept away by the demands of note holders. 

My friends, they tell us that they want this system of banking 
in order to give elasticity to the currency. hat kind of elas- 
ticity do you propose to give? Why, the elasticity that controls 
the consciences of men who make their living by usury, whose 
limits to greed are fixed by legal statutes, and who propose such 
degree of benevolence and humanity as will suffice to keep them 
out of the penitentiary; such elasticity as the throat of the ana- 
conda has with its victim within its jaws; such elasticityas greed 
and selfishness have given to humanity in all decades and ages! 
You want an elasticity of currency. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] and myself went 
through this House and talked with your leading financiers of the 
East, members of this House, when this country was in the throes 
of panic in 1898. We said, ‘‘ Here is a proposition that we will 
stake our business reputations on that it will end the panic in 
twenty-four hours. tus forthwith enact a law that any man 
holding Government bonds may deposit them with the subtreas- 
ury, ing therefor Treasury notes.” Currency was command- 
ing a premium of 2, 3, even 7 per cent, and the first objection 
made by the distinguished financiers of the East was, ‘“‘Oh, no; that 
will never do. at would be in the nature of fiat money.” 

illing that the prosperity of the country should be imperiled, 
vate fortunes should be swept away, rather than there 
should be any ti of fiat! 

Here is an e ic currency system, Mr. Chairman. Place this 
country upon the bimetallic basis under which for eighty years 
it grew and developed into a mighty nation, and then let the 
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holders of the bonds have the option, whenever money is worth 
more than the interest on those bonds, of depositing the bonds, 


+ ge, core interest in the meantime, which is that much gain to 
the Government in the stoppage of interest, and that money will 
flow into the channels of commerce and business all over the na- 
tion; and when money is worth less in active enterprises than the 
interest on the bonds it will find its way back into the Treasury 
and take out the bonds. What more elastic system can any man 
pro than that if you want an elastic currency? 

This interconvertible bond-scheme i ager ye was first pro- 
posed by Benjamin F. Butler on the floor of this House many 
years ago; and to this moment no financier has ever been able to 
demonstrate that it has a single element of weakness; that it will 
not be a great saving to the nation and furnish an elasticity com- 
mensurate at all times with any possible business conditions or 
complications. The only objection that has ever been urged 
against this premetiten is that it is too elastic, and does not per- 
= the few at all times absolutely to controlthe volume and value 
of money. 

Mr. Chairman, in the introduction of the Carlisle currency bill 
the friends of silver are not deceived. Itis brought in here asa 
rattlebox, a gilded bauble, to divert the public mind; an apple of 
discord thrown into our midst to disunite those who have long 
cried out against the crime of 1873 and have been wounded by the 
folly of 1893. Democracy, pledged as a party to protect silver, who 
was being assaulted by foreign robbers, was recreant to her trust. 
After a gallant defense by her loyal friends silver was slain, the 
last stab being given November 1, 1893. Her blood stains are on 
Democratic (?) fingers. And in this measure under consideration 
it is hoped to dig a grave so deep for the outraged form that even 
the trump of Gabriel may not waken her to confront you before 
the ane to answer to a just God for the miseries your acts have 
entailed. 

Bury her deep as you may to-day, no man can place a stone so 
heavy upon the tomb of Truth that the immortality, the energy 
of the divine essence, shall not roll it away and give a glorious 
resurrection. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to trace the history of financial legisla- 
tion since 1892, when wheat was worth 80 cents a bushel and cot- 
ton worth from 8} cents a pound upward. There are several 
things Le profoundly regret, as probably some of my friends do my 
remarks, 

Now, it is a fact that a gloomy day will darken the heart, that 
clouded skies will be reflected in the mind, and that, in short, man 
is largely thecreature of his environments; that even the chameleon 
will take the hue of the log upon which he basks; and so it was 
with profound regret that we saw our distinguished Executive, 
immediately after the election of 1892, hie himeelf away for aseason 
of recreation. To what spot on earth did he go? He went to the 
classic shores of Hog Island; and then, when we were in the throes 
ob y pony revolution and panic in this countryin August, where 

id he go? 

The Bible says that when men are set at liberty each man goes 
to his own place. The Chief Executive went to the inspiring 
borders of Buzzards Bay. And when this financial measure was 
introduced into this House and he sought recreation, where did 
he go to seek it? Down in the dirty waters of Muddy Bay. 

Laughter.] Oh, I can imagine how different the condition of 

e country might have been if the Executive, when he wanted 
recreation, had made for the shores of Shelter Island, or sought it 
in senaee Harbor or Security Inlet. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, for two years the ship of state has been 
oe against the rocky headlands of Buzzards Bay; bumping 

er nose into Hog Island, and stranding at intervals in the shal- 
low, dirty waters of Muddy Bay—not a safe harbor of refuge on 
all their coast nor one fairly trading port on all their shores— 
drifting in the breakers and the shallows, with the deep blue sea 
of safety, the favoring winds and the harbors of commerce but a 
league to the windward. [Applause.] The time has come to 
leave the tortuous, dangerous channels, the unexplored, unsounded 
and unknown waters, and to hold her course in a track whose 
channels and currents have all been marked; where beacon lights 
by night and monuments by day so plainly tell the way in which, 
sailing for eighty years,she has beaten on no rock, stranded on no 
bar, beset by no breakers on a lee shore, and touched the grandest 
ports on the coast of prosperity. 

I want to trace the action of this Administration on this finan- 
cial question. The first intimation we had of what was going to 
be its policy was when the TIF owen embassy consisting of 
Mr. Henry Villard, Mr. Don M. Dickinson, and Mr. Josiah Quincy 
came to the Fifty-second Congress before its adjournment, ex- 
pressing the command of the President that the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman law should be repealed by that Congress. 

Mr.BOEN. You mean the command of the President-elect. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Yes, of the President-elect. He began early to 
thirst for power and to assume dictation. The next step was the 
letter of i ieeaee Harrity, which in itself was entirely proper, 


asking each newly elected member of Congress whether he would 
vote for the of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law. 
The result of those inquiries was such as to show that that law 
could not be repealed on a fair vote, and therefore Congress was 
not called in extra session in March, 1892, as it doubtless would 
have been under other conditions. Then this gold trust com- 
menced, through its newspapers, to work up public sentiment. 

Mr. Chairman, to what extent the gold trust has control of the 
metropolitan press is best shown in the evidence given before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency by W. P. St. John, presi- 
dent of the Mercantile National Bank, which portion I shall quote 
herewith. I trust every member of this House has read that testi- 
mony entire, and I also hope that every American freeman in all 
this country will read it. His testimony from Wall street comes 
as the shadow of a rock in a weary way, bubbles up as a fountain 
of pure cold water in the heat of the sandy desert. This man looms 
up as a majestic mountain crowned with laurel and fir out of a 
barren plain productive only of save brush and cactus. He says: 

Mr. Chairman, you will remember that I declined your first invitation to 
be heard on the topic pending. My apology was, and I repeat as my explana- 
tion and excuse for what I shall say, that at this juncture, while our primary 
money is so undetermined, I deem any new creation of bank notes, State or 
national, perilous to the prosperity of the United States. 

There is a very widespread unrest of opinion on this topic and the allicd 
topic, called the “silver question,” even in New York and New England. 
Public opinion is under a newspaper terrorism in New York. Men who 
agree with me fully, and I know many of them of considerable wealth, 

refer to keep silent for the present. Any nobody who will write at lengtha 
otof nothingnessadverse tosilver money will be accorded certain newspapers’ 
space and be dignified into great authorities. Rejoinder, if complete, and the 


more complete the more certainly, is denied even a limited space. 
Ne : 


Again. 
other men 


lieve that until a change of Administration here approaches it 
will merely cost them influence to speak their conclusions favorable to silver 
money. en, too, certain newspapers shield their readers against intelli- 
gence and cow them out of any timid convictions they might indulge. 

As aninstance, Mr. Horace White's Evening Post a few weeks ago quoted at 
length from the London Economist one Rawlinson’s criticism of Manchester’s 
complaint of England’s gold monometallism as relating Manchester to India. 
The complete rejoinder of two weeks later in the Economist, a compilation of 
facts that refuted Rawlinson totally, has never even been mentioned by the 
oe Post. The Evening Post spreads at length in several columns a re- 
print of a recent paper of Mr. McLeod, nine-tenths of which matter isas ac- 
ceptable to myself, as an independent bimetallist, as to anybody else. The 
real truth which is so a acceptable is a pad of dignity to the conclu- 
sions which they do not, in the slightest degree, warrant. And so it goes. 

But conditions current here and elsewhere are forcing the truth upon gen- 
eral attention, and a rebellion against this tyranny and concealment of facts 
will manifest itself ere long in New York as elsewhere. I have recently been 
urged by commercial bodies of two important Eastern cities to address them 
at length upon my convictions. I declined on the ground that I have talked 
so much that I deem it unwise to be heard again on the topic until invited to 
speak by my immediate associates in the city of New York. 

The per that I now ask the privile of reading was prepared for a 
monthly magazine of importance. asked the space at first, but afterwards 
withdrew the request. The editor urged my carrying out my first inten- 
tion. His private secretary heard the matter in the rough and urged me the 
more to complete it for his magazine. I learn this morning that more ac- 
ceptable matter will crowd me out, which is only another evidence of what 
you gentlemen, aiming to serve your country, are entitled to complain of in 
the tern press. 

T would like to explain in advance a term I use for the sake of brevity and 
without intending offense to anyone, namely, “‘goldites."" The‘ goldites” are 
that infinitesi y small but prodigiously influential coterie in the United 
States who believe that no one nation, not only, but not all the commercial 
nations combined in a concert of laws; could provide unlimited coinage for 
goid and silver on one ratio, and attract thereby the gold and silver coins, or 
certificates for them, into concurrent circulation as money. 


Mr. St. John then read the following paper: 


GOLD MONOMETALLISM THE PERIL OF THE UNITED STATES—BIMETALLISM 
ATTEMPTED INDEPENDENTLY TO ACHIEVE BIMETALLISM IN EUROPE BY 
THE EQUIVALENT OF A CONCERT OF LAWS. 

Under official dictation. tutored by the one most aggressive of all our hand- 
ful of “goldites” in the United States, Congress fiddles with bank notes while 
the burning issue is our primary money. 


Identically tutored, our Chief Executive has required his Secretary to 
abandon the option conferred by law upon the United States and grant to 
holders of the United States notes the right to exact gold always, silver 


never, as their redeeming coin. Had the option to redeem in silver dollars 
been exercised boldly at the time when only 3,000,000 silver dollars were 
owned by the United States, with an ownership of $116,000,000 gold, any pos- 
sible alarm could have been laughed to scorn. To attempt to seize upon and 
exercise the option now, or under immediately prospective conditions of 
our Treasury, would be to court all perils of disaster. 

Identically tutored, the demand a rs, ‘‘one step at a time,” to substi- 
tute bank promises of money for ,000,000 of the primary and secondary 
money which they promise. Were the scheme adopted and successful, the 
result achieved would be $907,000,000 of new bank promises, $207,000,000 of ex- 
isting bank promises, and $1,700,000,000 of promises called deposits, an aggre- 

$2. 854,000,000 of 


gate of national-bank liabilities payable on demand, resting or 
wran on our available supplies of gold. The pretense of the tuition is 
that t “sound finance.” 


Redundant bank notes have invariably banished gold and silver. They 
never were suspected of enticing either into money. And national banks 
can not hope for popular consent to their redeeming their circulating notes 
in officially di ed silver dollars. 

LAW THE LIFE PRINCIPLE IN MONEY. 

Money is the creature of law. Money is all domestic. Our $10 gold piece is 
accounted 258 grains of nine-tenths fine gold when beyond the jurisdiction of 
the United States. we 

Money and the yardstick have nothing in common. The yardstick is an 
exact, unvarying measure of length. Money is an uncertain, variable meas- 
ure of varying values. The yardstick is not bartered for commodities. 
Money is the means of acquisition and momentarily the measure of vaiue of 
the thing acquired. The yardstick isa unit of length. The dollar asa “unit 
of value” is preposterous. Our Hamilton-Jefferson statute, founding the 
Mint, provid 
dollar 


a dollar as our “unit of account.” That dollar of 179 and the 
of 1894 contain identicaily 371.25 grains of silver. 
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AGGREGATE CP MONEY DETERMINES PRICES. 


The aggregate of all money afloat and in bank in the United States is our 
true measure of normal value of ties here. The aggregate of mone 
of all nations trading internationally is the measure of normal value of a 
commodities consumed by all. Therefore to enlarge the te of money 
in the trading world is to raise normal prices of comm: every where. 
To enlarge the aggregate of money in the United States is to raise normal 
prices for home and internationally consumed commodities here. Per contra, 
to diminish the aggregate of money in the United States is tolower all normal 
prices here; and to diminish the world’s te of money is to lower all 
normal prices of internationally moving commodities in all the ing wor:d. 

Mr. Chairman, under the leave to print I shall quote, in addi- 
tion to my own remarks of to-day, the full text of . St. John’s 
remarks before the Committee on Banking and Currency, because 
no great newspaper of the nation dares to let ‘he statements of a 
plain, practical solution of the whole monetary question reach the 
eyes of the voters, knowing full well that as starving men would 
rush for bread in sight so would the people seek the old paths of 
peace and plenty. As men froma burning building would flee 
for their lives, so would men tear down the flimsy barriers of 
party and punish those guilty of incendiarism. _ : : 

Read what a man whose daily transactions are in handling mil- 
lions has to say, what remedy, plain, simple, unbefogged by finan- 
cial subtleties, what old-fashioned and sure method of escape for 
present and future financial evils, he has to offer. Other men in- 
voke untried experiments, invite into mazy pathsand labyrinthine 
ways. This man points the old pathway beaten by the feet pf com- 
merce for eighty years. Job says: 

news is a path which no fowl knoweth, and which the vulture’s eye hath 
not seen: 

The lion’s whelps have not trodden it, nor the fierce lion passed by it. 


And this seems to be the path which the present Administration 
is endeavoring to make this nation seek out. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to charge that the Administration’s pol- 
icy has been from its inception a fixed and determined — to 
degrade, debase, and lower the value of silver bullion. Reputed 
interviews with a member of the Cabinet were published through 
the columns of the papers, recommending that the silver in the 
Treasury be condemned as j and for whatever it might 
bring as pig metal. With a law by its plain termsand provisions 
requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 4,500,000 
ounces of silver each month, that law was set at naught, and wil- 
fully and deliberately violated. When the highest officials of the 
Government may set at naught the laws of the land without re- 
buke, what wonder that those whose daily occupations have not 
been such as to afford them opportunity to become acquainted 
with legal forms and legal enactments,in protest inst a gre- 
vious condition strike out blindly in the dark and vio- 
lators of law. 

Many high authorities hold that in the refusal to conform to 
the provisions of the Sherman law, which, until its repeal, were 
mandatory upon the Secretary, he should have been impeached 
therefor. During the height of the panic, when money was not 
obtainable from the banks for the most ordi purposes, when 
manufacturers could not obtain currency to pay the weekly sti- 
pends of their employees, when bills of small denominations could 
not be secured, and when both greenbacks and silver dollars com- 
manded a premium from 2 to 7 per cent ea when gold 
was tendered to the Treasury im exchange for silver dollars, the 
silver was refused. There has been no time since the commence- 
ment of this Administration that the holder of Government notes 
could not obtain gold in exchange; but when the Treasury is de- 
pleted of gold, when it is ready to place bonds upon the nation, 
the chancellor of the exchequer refuses to pay out silver. On this 
question let me quote the Secretary’s reply to a Senate resolution, 
which will be found on page 270 of Coinage Laws of the 
United States: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., August 17, 1899. 
nse to the resolution I have to say, that recently 
tothe office of this Department.and silver dollars 


herefor, and that the ex: was not made for the reason 
at nder 


* * * In further 
gold coin has been nee» 
asked in exchange 
ee 

e provisions w re 
to cover outstanding silver celinoane 
act of July 14, 1890. At 
change di 


of silver dollars in excess of silver 
Treacury notes outstanding, such change would be made. 


fully, yours, 
J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 

Mr. Chairman, let me cite the opinion of one of the greatest 
thinkers of the present age, one who can think like an archangel 
and perform somewhat less — On the floor of this House in 
1878 John G. Carlisle, in the follo language, predicted the 
evils which would torment the race the destruction of the 
money of the common people: 

I know that the world’s stock of precious metals is none too , and I see 
no reason to apprehend that it ever be so. Mankind will be fortunate in- 
deed if the annual ction of gold and silver coin shall keep pace with the 
annual increase commerce, and ; to my 

| views of the subject, which seems to have been formed here 


and in mE to destroy by legislation and otherwise from three-sevenths 
to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the most gigantic crime of 
this or any other age. ame @ eee aan a a would ultimate 

n mo mise: uman than wars, pestilenc 
fempinen that ur-aninreell in the Sianear of the war. 9% 

The absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable 
property of the world, including houses, — railroads, and other — 
ances for carrying on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly at 
moment, would not produce anything like the prolonged distress and disor- 
Ss of society that must inevitably result from the permanent anni- 

ilation of one-half the metallic money of the world. 

Mr. Carlisle, your diagnosis was correct. Each symptom of the 
evils you then described ai with alarming import and irresisti- 
blecertainty. Letmeagain quote Secretary Carlisle, who, standing 
on the floor of this House as a representative of the people at an hour 
before his eyes became dazzled with the golden glitter of Pluto’s 

alace, at an hour prior to Rothschild —. a golden halo above 

is head, portrayed, in language stronger than any I am capable 
of framing, the necessity for patriotism to gird itself for the resist- 
ance of powers financial and powers executive. It seems to me 
that this great mind has blazoned out a path of duty that in the 
present hour of danger we may follow with safety: 

The struggle now going on can not cease, and ought not to cease, until all 
the industrial interests of the country are fully and finally emancipated from 


the heartless domination of syndicates, stock exchanges, and other com- 


binations of mone ee in this country and in Europe. Let us,if we can 
do no better, after bill,embodying in each some substantial provision 
for relief, and send them to the Executive for his approval. If he withholds 
his signature, and we are unable to secure the necessary vote, here or else- 
where, to enact them into laws notwithstanding his veto, let us, as a last re- 
sort, suspend the rules and put them into the general appropriation bills, 
with the distinct understanding that if the people can get no relief the Gov- 
ernment can get no money. 

This language, uttered when he stood here as an apostle in the 
temple of er: may not agree with his utterance standing 
as a high priest in the temple of Mammon, but I prefer to follow 
the counsels of the plebeian rather than the patrician leader. Mr. 
Chairman, if my Democracy is to-day at fault, next to Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson, Mr. Carlisle is responsible for 
such Democratic sentiments as are cherished by me. For yearsI 
listened to his utterances as those of the’very oracle and expounder 
of Jeffersonian Democracy. The words of wisdom falling from 
his lips so verified each maxim of Jefferson, each declaration of 
Jackson, as served to ground me firm in the faith that this was a 
government d ed for the welfare of all God’s children, not 
for a limited portion. If I have uttered a word of bitterness con- 
cerning one who more than any living man was my commentator 
on the saints in the Democratic calendar, such bitterness is not in 
my heart. The good that he has done shall live and follow him 
long after his mistakes have been forgiven and forgotten, and we 
must view him as we would one of the grand sculptured warriors 
of the heroic age, which time and the elements have marred and 
defaced, leaving enough, however, to show the beauty and glory 
of the original. I do not know that I even have it in my heart to 
quote as applicable Browning's lines upon “‘ The Lost Leader:” 

We that had loved him so, follow’d him, honor’d him, 
Lived in his mild and magnificent eye, 
Learn’d his language, caught his clear accents, 
Made him our pattern to live and to die! 
& * * oe * 
He alone breaks from the van and the freemen; 
He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves. 
,—not thro’ his presence; 
us,—not from his lyre; 
hile he boasts his » 
Blot out his name, then,—record one lost more 
One task more declined, one more footpath un b 


One more triumph for devils, and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God! 


The Administration has refused to coin the silver bullion in the 
vaults of the Treasury, making it possible for the redemption of 
silver notes, and the total amount of silver dollars coined during 
the year 1894 was in the neighborhood of $100. This Con 
— a bill for the coinage of the seignorage, the silver bullion 
ying in the Treasury, amounting to about fifty-five millions of 

llars, and the President, in accordance with his plain rights 
and his own interpretation of dnty, which I desire in no way to 

uestion, vetoed that bill. It is pertinent, however, to inquire if 
that idle money lying in the Treasury had been coined and put 
into circulation, would it not Sclaben within the Secretary’s 
wer to — for silver should it now or at any future time 

» tendered? ould it not have relieved him of the necessity for 
the issuance of millions of dollars of bonds? 

In pursuance of his plan to force a repeal of the Sherman Act, 
the Chief Executive of this nation said that the country must have 
an object lesson and the bankers promised that an object lesson 
would be given. Circulars were sent throughout the South and 
West, directing them to withdraw their lines of credit from their 
customers and to bring influence to bear upon their Congressmen. 

If there remains a doubt in any mind that a conspiracy existed 
to force the destruction of silver in America in 1893, let me be 
each doubter to read the History of the Panic in 1893, publis 
by Mr. J. W. Schuckers, who during the war was private secre- 
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Secretary Treasury. Inhis pam- 
et Mr. Schuckers traces each step of what, under the law of the 


to Salmon P. Chase, of the 

d, he terms a conspiracy having for its object not alone the 
destruction of silver, but the establishment of a system of finance 
similar to the one under present consideration. 

The result of this organized movement was that the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman law, against the repeal of which the pre- 
vious canvass of members showed, I believe, a majority of 10, 
was repealed here by a majority of more than 100. You struck 
down silver. The friends of silver on the floor of this House told 
you, when Pea cotton was selling at 8} cents and your wheat 
averaging, for 1893, 80 cents per bushel, that so sure as you did 
strike down silver the farmer with his wheat and the planter with 
his cotton must pay the cost of the transaction. Did we tell you 
true? The day it was announced that compromise upon the re- 
peal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law had failed in 
the Senate cotton broke twenty points. I have the market re- 
ports in my pocket. Several gentlemen within reach of my arm 
cut out the market reports of the day after it was announced that 
unconditional repeal was going through, and also the reports of the 
days preceding. Cotton broke, and the break has never stopped 
from that day to this; so that now the cotton planters of the 
South are compelled to give nearly 2 pounds of cotton where they 
gave 1 before. 

Silver is the only stable standard of values maintaining at all 
times its parity with every article of production except gold. 
The ounce of silver, degraded by infamous legislation from its 
normal mintage value of 1.2929 an ounce to about 60 cents, has 
kept its parity with the ton of pig iron, the pound of nails, and 
all the products of our iron mills. The ounce of silver has main- 
tained its parity with the barrel of petroleum, with granite 
blocks, with kiln-burnt bricks. With lumber growing scarcer 
year by year it still keeps its parity. It is at parity with the ton 
of coal; with the mower, reaper, thrasher, the grain drill, the hoe, 
and the spade. Silver at 1.2929 and beef at 7 cents per pound in 
the farmer’s fields has kept its parity, and the ounce of silver at 
60 cents buys to-day beef at 2 cents per pound on foot. The pound 
of cotton and the ounce of silver have never lost their level. No 
surer has the sun indicated on the dial the hour of the day than 
has the ounce of silver shown the value of the pound of cotton. 
As surely as the moon has given high tide or low tide, just so 
surely has the ounce of silver given the high and low tide prices 
of wheat. The ounce of silver has maintained its parity with 
your railway dividends, with the earnings in your shops and fac- 
tories, in all departments of effort. 

If parity with gold is demanded, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury construes the law to mean whenever demanded to pay gold, 
then let us maintain the parity by reducing the number of grains 
in the gold dollar from 23.22 _— pure gold to 15 grains, or to 
such number of grains as will keep it at parity. While we may 
wrong by so oe the creditor class, through the increased value 
of the products of human industry, we must remember that for 
every one creditor there are a thousand debtors; and we should 
remember that the aim of the Government is the greatest good to 
the greatest number, and also the minimum amount of evil. But 
no such drastic measure is necessary. Parity may be maintained 
and every declaration of governmental policy fully met by accept- 
ing for all dues, public and private, including duties upon im- 
ports, silver and paper issues of the nation of every description 
whatsoever. 

Let me warn you, gentlemen, that if through the appreciation 
in the value of gold the hardships upon the debtor become insuf- 
ferable, they may resort to such measures as Bancroft describes in 
the first volume of his history of the United States, where he says: 

In Virginia debts had been contracted to be paid in tobacco; and when the 


article rose in value in ¢ mence of (English) laws restricting its culture, 
the legislature of Virginia did not scruple to provide a remedy by enacting 


that ‘‘No man need pay more than two-thirds of his debt daring the stint, 
and that all creditors should take “forty pounds for a hundred.” 


And while this seems like repudiation by legislation and an 
avoidance of debts through legislation, yet it must be remembered 
that it was through legislation that these conditions were produced. 

Mr. Chairman, in all the gold-standard nations destitution 
and misery prevail. With great standing armies in Europe out- 
breaks are not of frequent occurrence, and yet one rarely peruses 
his paper without reading of these outbreaks. Yesterday at Mon- 
treal, to-day at St. Johns, Newfoundland, in Italy, in Spain and 
Portugal, Sunday gatherings in Trafalgar Square, London, of the 
thousands of unemployed, where rioting is prevented only by 
keeping the crowds inmotion. In Nebraskaand Kansas, the land 
of wheat and corn, we read of starving households; even in Ohio 
appeals are sent out for the relief of theusands of starving miners, 
and yet men have the temerity to tell us that the evils arise from 
overproduction. When the great riots occurred in Chicago last 
Jd se two newspapers in that city, commenting upon the causes 
of the dissatisfaction existing throughout the nation, failed to com- 
pare notes and make their stories harmonize. The Chicago Inter- 





Ocean, in stating the difficulty which confronted the farmers, sized 
the situation up as follows: 

The reason farm products are so low is because there is overproduction. 
There are tom many people engaged in farming. 

Then the Chicago Tribune, which, it is claimed, is owned almost 
entirely by English capitalists, tells us why times are so hard in 
the cities. Let me quote: 


The reason times are hard in the cities is because too many people crowd 


in from the rural districts. More people should til! the soil. 


These men should deal with overproduction as they deal out 
wisdom concerning finance. They should establish a press bu- 
reau, where ‘‘ boiler-plate” matter could be prepared which would 
bear some semblance of harmony. The articles on finance are 
more carefully prepared and the “ boiler-plate” matter is more 
carefully distributed as to local conditions at place of consump- 
tion. In my speech upon the antioption bill, delivered in the 
House last June, I attempted to show that the evil was not that of 
overproduction, and that the low price received for cotton was in 
spite of the fact that the world’s production in 1893 was less than 
for a series of years. Let me give the figures again, that rest 
upon the authority of J. W. Labouisse, president of the New Or- 
leans Cotton Exchange: 


World's production— Bales. i 
Cents. 

9, 409, 000 10.8 

9, 079, 000 9.5 

9, 134. 000 9.8 

| 9,574,000 9.9 

| 9,969, 000 Ww.1 

| 20,896, 000 10.0 

11, 059, 000 8.7 

9, 008, 000 8.5 





— 


The production of wheat, despite the misleading statements to 
the contrary, has not shown an increase such as should account 
for the depressed price of the product. The facts are that in 1879 
and 1880 we produced in this country from fifty to one hundred 
millions of bushels more of wheat than in 1893. 

But they talk about the great agricultural development of the world. In 
1884 and 1885 the world’s production of wheat was 2,263,000,000 bushels. In 
1891 it was 2,185,000,000 bushels, a falling off of 78,000,000 bushels in the total 
crop, and yet the lowest price that the farmer has ever seen, known, or heard 
of was received for wheat in this country. In 1887 and 1888 the world’s pr: 
duction of wheat was 2,267,000,000, or 82,000,000 bushels more than in 1891. Ido 
not know how long gentlemen will stand on this floor and print, through the 
columns of the pu press, this story about overproduction im the face and 
light of the facts. 

Ah, gentlemen, this question is not of overproduction, but of 
underconsumption. Here in Washington are multitudes subsist- 
ing on charity, and all over the world in the gold-standard coun- 
tries are the starving millions of underconsumers. 

Do you tell us that the evils confronting the nation result from 
overproduction? Succeeding the great Irish famine of 1840, writers 
speciously commenting upon that great disaster, in which thou- 
sands of lives were pinched out by hunger, held that Ireland was 
too densely populated; that le starved because of overproduc- 
tion of men, women, and children. To-day thousands of men, 
women, and children are suffering the pangs of hunger, and yet 
weare told that this comesfrom overproduction. Is it from over- 
production of wheat? People are freezing. Is it because of over- 

roduction of coal? Multitudes are in rags and nakedness. Is it 

use of overproduction of cotton and wool? We were told that 
we could not hold bimetallism because of the overproduction of 
silver. 

Men tell us that there is an overproduction of silver, and that 
its price had diminished in comparison with gold because of its 
great relative increase. Mr. Chairman, such statements are not 
only misleading, but absolutely false. Figures show that in 1600 
we produced 27 tons of silver to 1 ton of gold; in 1700, 34 tons of 
silver to 1 ton of gold; im 1800, 32 tons of silver to 1 ton of gold; 
in 1848, 31 tons of silver to1 ton of gold; whiie in 1880 the pro- 
duction of silver had declined until we produced 18 tons of silver 
to 1 ton of gold; and in 1890 but 18 tons of silver to 1 ton of gold; 
and that, instead of the ratio of coinage being increased above 
16 to 1, if relative production of the two metals is to determine the 
ratio, then the ratioshould have been diminished rather than in- 
creased, and confirms the fact that merely the denial of mintage 
upon terms of equality with gold is responsible for all deprecia- 
tion in the value of silver bullion. 

Why, all the silver in the world to-day can be put in a room 66 
feet in each dimension, and all the gold can be melted into a cube 
of 18 or 20 feet. There are to-day less than twenty-five millions 
of bar silver in all Europe. Mr. St. John, the eminent banker of 
New York, stated to your committee that there was not over five 
millions of silver that could be made available to send to our 
mints. Begin to coin silver to the full capacity of our mints, and 
we would have to coin it for thirty years before giving to each 
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inhabitant a per capita circulation that France, the most prosper- 
ous nation in the world to-day, possesses. 

Men tell me that money must have intrinsic value, forgetful of 
the fact that a paper bank was established in Venice in the 
eleventh century whose bills of emission at no time failed to 
command a premium over and above gold andsilver. Historians 
inform us that the premium upon the paper over gold in com- 
mercial transactions rose as high as 32 per cent, until by law the 
Republic declared that it should be illegal to demand in excess of 
20 per cent premium on the paper money over gold and silver 
coin of standard value. That bank was founded, stood the shock 
of arms, the mutations of time and governments, for five hun- 
dred years, and until the day that Napoleon marched his conquer- 
ing legions into Venice. The faith and the property of the Vene- 
tian Republic stood as a sure foundation for issue. 

Let some politician deny this proposition, but before he does so 
he had better of into the Congressional Library and call for 
Covill’s History of Money, or any one of the multitudinous works 
published before this question became a burning issue in Ameri- 
can political life. You demand intrinsic value in your money, 
and yet you propose to found and perpetuate in your present finan- 
cial scheme money which has no value whatever outside the credit 
which we may ascribe to the value of individual obligations, ex- 
cept so far as the Government must stand under this money as its 
final guarantor. . 

You demand intrinsic value, and say you must have money 
which will stand the fire test and the hammer test. Will the 
paper currency you propose stand the fire test? Will the bonds 
which gentlemen propose to issue in place of the legal-tender 
— to the extent of $500,000,000 defy the elements? You have 
a gold dollar and Ia silver dollar. We each strike our dollar with 
the hammer, and you then tell me that your gold dollar is worth 
100 cents, while mine is worth but 50. Why is it so? In com- 
pany we go to the Director of the Mint, and you hand in your 
gol dollar and say: ‘‘Sir, I have met with an accident and muti- 
lated my gold dollar and desire to have it recoined.” ‘‘ Certainly,” 
replies the Director, ‘‘but you need not await the recoining pro- 
cess, here is another gold dollar inits stead.” Istate to him: ‘Sir, I 
have met an accident with my silver dollar, occurring at the same 
time that the gold dollar met with its accident. I am therefore 
impelled to ask you to recoin my silver dollar or to give me one 
from the pile that I see at your side.” His reply is, ‘‘ No, we 
can neither recoin your silver dollar nor give you another in its 

lace.” Is it great wonder that with the equal mintage privi- 

ege denied by legislation the one maintains its value and the 
other loses one-half its value? Does not the wonder lie in the fact 
that in spite of such discrimination it maintains its value as well 
as it does? 

The struggle to-day is between the debtor and creditor classes. 
With one-half the world’s money of final account destroyed, the 
creditor can demand twice as much of the products of your field, 
your shop, and your enterprise and labor for his dues. In this 
struggle between debtor and creditor the latter has taken undue 
advantage and by legislation doubled and trebled the volume of 
the debt. For example, suppose you had given a note to your 
neighbor —— to pay, one year after date, 1,500 bushels of 
wheat. You thresh the grain, measure «t into the bin, and notify 
your creditor that the wheat is at his disposal. He goes to the 
granary, sacks the wheat, and then brings up your note and states, 
‘*T have taken 500 bushels, which I have indorsed on your note. 
I will call on you for the balance when next year’s crop is har- 
vested.” You say, ‘‘ Why did you not take all the wheat and let 
me make full payment?” The note holder answers, “I did take all 
the wheat, and there were only 500 bushels in the bin instead of 
1,500,” 

You fail to understand how that can be possible. You 
know that you thrashed out and measured into that bin 1,500 
bushels of wheat. You go to the granary and find that it is true. 
No wheat is there, but there appears to be an enormous lot of 
wheat upon those wagons for 500 bushels, and you ask the note 
holder, ‘‘Who measured this wheat? and let me see how you 
measured it.” You see something in the form of ameasure about 
as large as a washtub, and you ask him what that is. He tells 
you that is the half-bushel measure with which he measured your 
wheat; but you reply, ‘‘ My dear sir, that holds more than half a 
bushel; that measure will hold 6 pecks.” He answers, ‘‘ Correct, 
it does hold 6 pecks, but it now takes 12 pecks to make a bushel, 
instead of 4 pecks. Together with other friends who had wheat 
coming to us we went before the Committeeon Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures and secured the ——- of a tive enactment, 
that it should require 12 pecksins of 4 to make a bushel. 
We have secured this legislation for the pcoper protection of the 
holders of wheat obligations, for our own security, =nd for fear 
that we should become timid and lose confidence in _ ability 
to pay unless we changed the standard of measure.” But you re- 
ply, ‘‘Sir, we who have obligations oe contracts long out- 
standing, have never asked or consented to the enactment of such 
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legislation. Our representatives in Congress never permitted us 
to understand that any such legislation was pending.” He replies, 
‘* Sir, you might have known it had you desired to do so, or had 
you kept yourself as well posted in legislative affairs as do the 
holders of obligations calling for products of the soil for payment. 
We have our representatives in Congress. We reward them for 
their fidelity to our interests; we punish them for fidelity to yours. 
You are not capable of comprehending problems of such intricate 
nature as are involved in the system of weights and measures. 
While you have been debating the tariff we have been students of 
the financial school taught by Rothschild and his American allies. 
You should not produce so much wheat, or should devote your 
attention to better tillage of the soil. Youshould besteadfast and 
loyal to our Congressman and to our party. Vote the straight 
ticket and beware of the evils of overproduction.” 

Mr. Chairman, this, in my judgment, is not a far-fetched illus- 
tration, but depicts the exact condition against which production 
to-day protests. The debtor's obligation, true, does not call for 
wheat in specific terms. It callsfor dollars, but by legislation we 
have made the dollar three times as large in purchasing power or 
in measuring values as it was before. We talk about gold being 
the only money of intrinsic value, and attempt to befog and mys- 
tify the masses by telling them that it has intrinsic value, when 
its value is merely the artificial product of ae 

Enact a law, to be rigidly enforced, providing that no meat of 
any kind, whether “fish, flesh, or fowl,” except mutton, shall be 
used for food. What will be the intrinsic value of your beef cat- 
tle, of your swine, your poultry, and your fish to-morrow? The 
mutton-headed monometallists would tell you that the great in- 
crease in the value of mutton was because of its intrinsic worth. 
Let this nation and the commercial nations of the globe enact a 
law to-morrow, that neither cotton, nor silk, nor fabric should be 
used for clothing or covering, forbid the factories of the world to 
spin or weave aught but wool, and what will be the intrinsic 
value of cotton or silk thereafter? Wool will be king; its value 
will be enhanced, but cotton, hemp, and silk will be as valueless 
as weeds or as gossamer webs. 

With the mints open tofree and unlimited coinage of both goldand 
silver there has never been a moment when silver has not main- 
tained its parity with gold, and ata ratio of 16 to 1 commanded a 
premium of morethan 3per centover gold. Andif, by some fortu- 
nate discoveries to-morrow, gold should be found in great quanti- 
ties sufficient to lessen the income of the annuitant, the bondhold- 
ing, or the fixed-income class, there would arise a demand for the 
demonetization of gold and the establishment of the pearl, ruby, 
or diamond standard of values. Whatever standard can bring to 
grasping hands and greedy hearts the most of the toil, the sweat, 
and unrequited effort of his fellow-man, this standard will be de- 
manded by the representatives of ret, and must be resisted by 
those who represent humanity and Christianity. 

I do not know that I have ever talked with but one perfectly 
frank monometallist. Last summer, in conversation with a gen- 
tleman of large means and keen business acumen, he rebuked me 
for what he called my fanaticism in the matter of silver coinage 
and expressed astonishment that one for whose other qualities he 
professed a high regard should permit himself to be so misled 
upon a topic of such vital interest. As best I might I attempted 
to explain to him what must be the inevitable tendencies of the 

ursuance of a policy which for twenty years had sunk a nation 

rom universal p erty and nae iness to the depths of mise 
prevalent in the nations of the Old World; that the decline of val- 
ues coincident with the destruction of one-half the world’s metal- 
lic money was establishing class distinctions, so that there would 
soon be but two great classes in the nation—a few extremely rich 
and the multitude extremely poor; that the great middle class, 
who, possessing neither richesnor poverty, were the truest friends 
of free institutions, were being annihilated; that the appreciation 
of gold had enforced hardships upon the debtor class that they 
could not well survive; that the continuous enhancement of gold 
was making the toiler pay three dollars for every one that was 
nominated in the bond. 

He then answered, ‘‘ That is why I am for the gold standard. 
I have my business affairs in such shape and my investments 
are of such a nature that each increase in the purchasing value of 
the dollar to that extent adds to my possessions.” He informed 
me that he carried for his family a very large amount of life in- 
surance, some of it payable at different future dates some years 
hence, and the other portion at his death. ‘‘Therefore,” said he, 
“if the purchasing power of money doubles or trebles, I have 
thus doubled or trebled the fortune of myself andfamily.” I ven- 
tured the inquiry as to what might become in the meantime of 
the debtor. i ly was that every man in this world had to 
look out for himeclf, and that if in any legitimate way he could 
increase the value of his property, that was his right, privilege, 
and duty. I ventured, as a parting suggestion to him, that it 
might be well to consider whether a man was not honestly paid 
when he was paid in accordance with the plain terms of the con- 
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tract, and that it might be well for him to debate in his mind 


whether those insurance companies which had invested in prop- 
erty which was continually shrinking in value might not only be 
unable to pay him in gold but to pay him again in any form the 
money which he had committed to them. 

During this debate gentlemen have marched into the arena of dis- 
cussion with the intrepid step of a Goliath challenging the hosts of 
Israel, and have made assertions that there has been noappreciation 
in the,value of gold. If this position be correct, then every politi- 
cal economist and every great teacher of nonpolitical finance has 
been in error. That there has been an one in gold is not 
denied even by the gold monometallists of Europe. The conten- 
tion of the monometallists, whose mouthpiece is Mr. Giffen, the 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of London, is fairly stated 
from their testimony before commissions and through essays in 
financial publications. Gold has appreciated, they say, and ought 
to appreciate, as one of the great conservative forces of society, 
enabling the property interests to rule and in its tendencies eee 
ing the growing sentiment of democracy. 

ut we are not dependent upon the cpinions of monometallist 
or bimetallist. There have been standards erected whereby men 
can unerringly determine whether values have appreciated or de- 
preciated in comparison with gold. In 1845 the London Econo- 
mist sought to ascertain the range of values which should deter- 
mine any increase or decline thereof. They took the values of 
twenty-two leading articles of production and consumption in 
Great Britain, from 1845 to 1850, taking enough units to make 100, 
or one dollar. For instance, one unit of wheat, one dollar; ten 
units of cotton, one dollar; three units of wool, one dollar, and 
thus through twenty-two leading articles of production and con- 
sumption, with enough units of each of the given articles at the 
average range of values during the five years named to establish 
astandard. Therefore, the value of the twenty-two leading arti- 
cles forming the basis of computation would add 2,200. If prices 
should vary so that one unit of wheat should be worth 1.25, ten 
units of cotton 1.10, three units of wool 90, the average rise and 
fall would be indicated by the total footings of the twenty-two 
leading articles thus forming the index number. 

The results of these tables are astonishing. The average of val- 
ues which from 1845 to 1850 had shown 2,200 as theindex number, 
owing to the discoveries of the gold mines of California, adding 
to the volume of money of final account, steadily increased. The 
output of Australia commencing to come into the channels of com- 
merce in 1853, added still more to the footings of the index col- 
umns. Year by year values increased, until in 1864 high-water 
mark was recorded, and the index number was then 3,780. From 
1866 to 1873 prices declined, largely owing to the great contraction 
in the volume of American currency which tended to reduce the 
value of American products. Butthe realdepreciation in the total 
footings did not set in until the United States, following the lead 
of Germany, demonetized silver. From that time to this the de- 
cline has been rapid. 

Prior to 1873 but two nations, Great Britain and Portugal, were 
upon the gold basis. They had a population of 42,000,000 of peo- 
m9 To-day the same, or even a less amount of gold, is divided 
among the 320,000,000 of people who have adopted the gold stand- 
ard. The result has been a continuous struggle for gold anda 
continuous shrinkage of values proportionate to the enhance- 
ment of gold. On the ist day of January, 1893, the index num- 
ber was 2,121, showing a range of values below those obtaining in 
1845-1850. The ist aa of January, 1894, the index number was 
2,082; and on the ist of January, 1895, the index number is 1,923, 
or a decline of nearly 50 per cent in values below the year 1864, 
and a decline in values of about 12 per cent below those prevail- 
ing in the period embraced between the years 1845 and 1850. 

Taser, ulhall took eae leading articles of production 
and consumption; Saurbeck, Soetbeer, and other statisticians, 
took one hundred articles of production and consumption, as an 
index showing decline of commodities measured by gold, and the 
results arrived at are practicallythe same. This decline in values 
has not been confined to the one hundred articles of the statisti- 
cians, but to all products of human effort, barring the one sover- 
eign article, gold. 

‘This decline must be checked, or we must return to the condi- 
tion of the middle ages, to its miseries, to its woes, to a period 
when money was so valuable, during the reign of the Henrys, 
that seven cents measured as much of the products of the field, the 
‘sawn, and the muscle as are measured by one dollar of the pres- 
ent day. 

Gentlemen, you have plucked the deadly Upas tree from an 
alien soil and planted it in the free soil of this Union. What are 
its fruits? It has given the homesteads of thousands of toilers to 
the creditor. It has given one-third of our railway mil to 
receivers. It has given reduced earnings to every one of the 
other two-thirds, and dividends upon stock and interest upon 
bonds to but few. It has given idleness to four millions of would- 
be toilers in shop and field. It has given productive capital no 


scope for use and little or no return for risks assumed. It has 
Ae the silver miners ruin. It has given the farmer 40 cents 
or wheat and the cotton planter but little over 4 cents for his 
cotton. It has produced a Republican majority of about 150 in 
Congress. It has given nakedness, hunger, and cold to millions 
of men, women, and helpless children. It has produced a sea of 
tears, an avalanche of groans and prayers for succor. It has 
blighted hope and a aspiration in a million homes. It 
has produced a crop of defaulters and criminals until the jails 
and prisons overflow. It has produced mobs and riots and the 
calling for armed forces of the nation to check and control. It 
has produced $100,000,000 more of Government bonds, which are 
so many financial fetters to shackle the feet of industry. It has 
produced the tenants of ten thousand graves filled by despairing 
suicides since your panic began, and for the first time in the his- 
tory of English literature the pamphlets on the counters and the 
columns of the newspaper press are devoted to the discussion of 
the question, ‘‘Is suicide a sin?” 

Mr. Chairman, when the great assizes shall be held and the seal 
taken off the Book of Life, and the pages turned, showing deeds of 
good and evil, from being numbered with those responsible for 
the misery, degradation, ruin, suicide, and murder caused by 
these financial crimes, we may well pray, ‘‘ Good Lord, deliver 
us ” 


Gentlemen, at the time of the repeal of the Sherman bill did we 
not tell you that the prices of all products would go down just in 
proportion as the ounce of silver went down? Let some gentle- 
man name one article that has not followed silver. 

Mr. BOEN. Gold. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIBLEY. Gold! Gold is not a commodity. It isa god,a 
foreign god, a yellow god! [Laughter.] The gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. SPERRY] says that labor has not gone down. 
Mr. Chairman, I grant that wages is always the last article to 
rise and the last article to fall. A new factor appears in the labor 
world. This mighty giant has marshaled his forces; he has or- 
ganized into guilds and unions. He nolonzgerrunsat first attack, 
but stands and fights. Trades unions, brotherhoods, and federa- 
tions have resis the natural laws of decline with great effect. 
But with it all, nothing is more delusive, misleading, and nothing 
more betokens the superficial student or observer than the state- 
ment that wages have not fallen. True, thenormal rates per diem 
are the same, or but a trifle lower, but every morning newspaper 
tells of cuts in wages, and throughout the land are strikes, lock- 
outs, and shut downs; factories running three days in the week, 
and taking the millions of idle or partially employed workmen of 
the nation, and never has the ounce of silver shown its parity, its 
dominant force, its controlling influence more ——— than with 
labor unprotected by its unions, and affecting even these in less- 
ened opportunities for employment. 

Take the shops of one railway in my own district. The men 
there are receiving, it is true, the same rate of wages that they 
formerly did; but under what conditions? They work seven hours 
in one day, and then the next day they remain idle, and the other 
half of the men work for seven hours. Last week, according to 
newspapers, fifty freight crews were laid off on a single division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. And on the other great railway 
systems, where there have been three or four brakeman to a freight 
train, they have reduced the number to two. Tell the idle and 
the unemployed that the rate of wages has not gone down and ask 
them if they will believe your statement. They will not doit, for 
they know differently. 

Mr. BRYAN. Let me suggest tothe gentleman that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor at Denver the other day declared for free 
coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I think the world will soon be declaring for that. 
The next great break that I expect to see for free coinage at the ratio 
of 16 to1 will be made, not by laboring men, but by the *‘ solid men,” 
so-called, of the East. You will have to come to it, my friends of 
the East, or you will see such a panic that the ‘‘ John Law South 
Sea Bubble” bursting, and all the panics and ‘“‘ Black Fridays ” of 
the past will prove to be as a summer zephyr compared with the 
shrieking cyclone, or as a prairie breeze to the howling tornado. 

I want to give you bankers something to think about. Your 
turn is coming next. The small grist has been pretty weil ground 
out between the upper and the nether millstone. I want to say 
to-day that the thinking men, the intelligent men of the world, 
are bimetallists. Two years ago you could denounce a man as a 
** crank” who dared'to stand for what he believed to be the inter- 
ests of his country, his duty to humanity, and his duty to his God- 
Pioneers in the cause of truth and reform must expect misrepre. 
sentation and vituperation. As the distinguished author of Tom 
Brown’s School Days has so fittingly said: 

1 Gabriel were to come down from Heaven and head a success 


If the 
ful rise the most abominable and unrighteous vested interest which 
this poor old world under, he would most certainly lose his chasactes 
for many years, probably for centuries, not only with the upholders of saic 
vested interests, but with the respectable mass of the people whom he deliv- 
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ered. They would not ask him to dinner, or let their names a) 
in the papers; they would be very careful how they spoke of 
ace or at the clubs. 


r with his 
in the pal- 


But the more this subject is investigated the more clearly does 
it appear that bimetallism is what the _— good demands. 

To-day the professors of Oxford and Cambridge, of Glasgow 
and of Edinburgh, of Vienna, of American universities, and of the 
universities of the world, say that bimetallism must be adopted if 
this enormous decline in valuesis to be arrested. In a paper read 
before the Society of Arts by J. Barr Robertson, and published at 
page 354 in Coinage Laws of the United States, a Government 
publication, you will find the statement which I am about to read, 
. showing the effect of twenty years of hostile legislation: 

While it would take too much space to enter into details regarding the 
——— effects of this appreciation ef gold, it will suffice to give some in- 

cation of the enormousinjury it has inflicted, if it is stated that the transfer 
of wealth from the landed and propertied classes and from the mercantile, 
manufacturing, and producing classes generally in the United Kingdom, to 
the holders of securities, mortgages, annuities, etc., can not be less than 
£2,000,000,000, due solely to the appreciation of yd. 

It is already a question how much further the holders of securities are to 


receive the assistance of a continuall ee to enable them 
to go on absorbing further and further the wealth of the producing classes. 
If no other relief can be obtained it may be necessary to fix a commodity 
standard instead of a money standard for long-dated payments, as has been 
recommended by the principal economists of the last hundred years. Sucha 
colossal unearned increment as has accrued to the holders of securities valued 
in gold during the last twenty years in Europe and the United States, amount- 
ing to not less than from "£7,000,000,000 to '£9,000,000,000, is entirely — 
in the history of the world, and a] other public questions sink into utter 
insignificance compared with it. 

Yonsider that statement for a moment; consider the enormous 
shrinkage in value and loss to production, Thirty-five to forty- 
five billion dollars! Such sums stagger the comprehension, ap- 
: the mind, and chill the heart. How utterly insignificant 

me all other questions until this absorption is arrested. This 
is humanity’s problem for immediate solution. 

Now, my friends from the East, you are going to cry for deliv- 
erance. The savings banks, the trust companies, and the insur- 
ance companies are holding to-day about $4,500,000,000 of their 
depositors’ money. They have held those sums for thirty years, 
possibly some less; the periods vary. To make this sum earn them 
money they have had to invest it in securities of various kinds; 
and the system of index numbers indicates that the decline of 
values has amounted to more than 40 per cent in the last twenty 
years. . 

Your savings banks, your trust companies, your insurance com- 

ies have the money of their depositors and the policy holders. 
ow, how are you going to pay back that money? Are not your 
vaults loaded down with Union Pacific stock, bought at 100 and 
now worth but little more than the paper on which it is printed; 
with Santa Fe stock at 100, now quoted at 44; with Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy, bought at 163; with Rock Island, bought at 
145? What -is the value of those stocks on the stock market to- 
day? Have not your insurance companies been foreclosing their 
mortgages on the farms throughout the nation and realizing only 
about 80 per cent of the money they had loaned, so that they have 
been obliged to take the farms in order to get back a portion of 
their money? om) are extending payments and seeking in every 
way to avoid foreclosure. hoping to work out to a point where the 
land will sell for enough to 
your insurance companies and loan co: ies come to a point 
where they will not loan a doliar on farm lands, once the best 
security on earth? 

Now, then, take the decline of 40 per cent in values, and let us 
see where our great financial institutions are. Five hundred mil- 
lions of that total sum are protected by the taxing power of the 
niunicipality, State and nation, behind it to enforce collection, 
but the other $4,000,000,000 are without any such security. Fort 
per cent of the uncovered $4,000,000,000 is $1,600,000,000, whi 
represents the ee the values of your securities. Gentle- 
men, do you not see that that wipes out all the capital of your 
sivings banks, all the capital of your insurance and trust com- 
panies, and on the present value of the securities held in your 
vaults what percentage can you pay to your depositors and policy 
holders? Gentlemen, you are forcing the issue, and you your- 
selyes will be compelled to help to arrest this decline in values or 
else you will go to the wall. e mill is nearly ready to grind 
7 It has been grinding the os of this country remorse- 

essly for twenty a past. Now your turn hascome. What 
are you going to do to save yourselves? 

I want to emphasize it, that the little fellow worth from $50,000 
up toa million or so is not meant when we refer to the money 
power. He is by no means to feel himself included in the ranks 
of the money trust which has this nation in its grip. He views 
with too much egotism his im . He is. one of the inconse- 
quential factors in the problem. He is not the miller, but is mere- 
ly waiting for the smaller grist to go between the upper and nether 
millstones until his turn shall come to be crushed. It will not be 
the small fish alone that will be caught in this net, but those who 


pay the sum loaned. Have not all 


have joined hands with tyranny and oppression shall not go free 
from the blighting curse. 

Isaiah, the prophet of the Lord, rebuked the unjust rulers of his 
day in the following words: 

Wherefore hear the word of the Lord, ye scornful men, that rule this peo 
ple which is in Jerusalem. 

Because ye have said, We have made a covenant with death, and with hell 
are we at agreement; when the overflowing scourge shall pass through, it 
shall not come unto us: for we have made lies our refuge, and under 
hood have we hid ourselves. 

Therefore thus saith the Lord God: 

Judgment also will I lay to the line, and righteousness to the 
and the hail shall sweep away the refuge of lies, and the waters 
flow the hiding place. 

And your covenant with death shall be disannulled, and peer agreement 
with hell shall not stand; when the overflowing scourge shall pass through, 
then ye shall be trodden down by it. 

For the bed is shorter than that a man can stretch himself on it: and the 
covering narrower than that he can wrap himself in it. 

If mymemory serves me, this courageous seer wassawn asunder 
ata rebukes, but his words of prophecy were nevertheless all 

ulfilled. 

But I wish to consider in further detail the financial record of 
this Administration. We have declared in the legislation of 1890, 
which created the Sherman Act, and the legislation of 1893, which 
repealed it, for the maintenance of the parity of every dollar we 
issued with every other dollar. Here it is on these pages before 
me, 71 and 77 of the Coinage Laws: 

That upon demand of the holder of any of the T notes herein pro 
vided for the Secretary of the Treasury shall, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, redeem such notes in gold or silver coin, at his discretion, it 
being the established policy of the United States to maintain the two metals 
S °1 my with each other upon the present legal ratio, as may be provided 

y ; 

And in the “‘ Act to repeal a part of an act approved July 14, 
1890,” ete., approved November 1, 1893, appears this: 

And it is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to continue 
the use of both gold and silver as standard money, and to coin both gold and 
silver as standard money, and to coin both gold and silver into money of equal 
intrinsic and cndienguale value, such equality to be secured through inter- 
national agreement, or by such safe s of legislation as will insure the 
maintenance of the parity in value of the coins of the two metals, and the 
equal power of every do) at all times in the markets and in the payment of 
debts. And it is hereby further declared that the efforts of the Government 
shall be — directed to the establishment of such a safe system of bi- 
metallism as maintain at all times the equal power of every dollar coined 
or issued by the United States in the markets and in the payment of debts. 

I want to show how far those declarations of parity have been 
strained. What was intended by the declaration that the Gov- 
ernment should maintain every dollar at parity with every other 
dollar? It was intended that the Government by that declaration 
should not discriminate at its custom-houses or at its revenue offices 

inst any dollar the United States issued or on which it had 
placed its stamp. It was never intended to transform the Treas- 
ury into a pawnbroker’s office, where gamblers in gold could 
bring their exchanges and take this Government by the throat 
and demand one certain kind of money that was never ified 
in the contract. That parity declaration would have been met to 
the fullest if the Government had never made any discrimination 
in its receipts at the custom-houses. And yet under that declara- 
tion of ity what have you done? The dollar that Thomas Jef- 
ferson defined as the unit of value should contain 371} grains of 
silver. 

That dollar, which was its own ultimate redeemer, has become 
to-day a mere certificate of indebtedness or a promissory note on 
the part of the Government that it will pay the holder, whenever 
it is presented at the Treasury, a gold dollar in exchange. Is not 
that a violent assumption? Is not that straining the word ‘‘par- 
ity?” Is not that parity with a vengeance? But, as a matter of 
fact, under this question of parity that dollar has become a mere 
promissory note, and under the declaration of parity every dollar 
of every kind issued by the Government has become simply a 

romissory note to pay the holder upon demand a dollar in gold. 

n that way, Mr. an, we have increased our national debt 
since these declarations have been made and enforced more than 
$1,000,000,000, and the pa have not known it, excepé as they 
have found its results in the decreased value of all the products 
of human in . My friends, let me give you a quotation from 
Junius, because Junius has always been considered a wise man— 
you will find it in his essays—I had intended to read his two let- 
ters to the king. I commend those two letters to the President 
perusal. Junius says, ‘“‘To be acquainted with the merits of 
a Se aeon has but to observe the condition of the people.” 
What isthe condition of the people of this country to-day? Ascer- 
tain that, and then you know the answer tothe question, What 
are the merits of your Administration? : ‘ 

Every dollar at a parity! Let me give you another illustration. 
I, asa busi man, build an elevator capable of holding 1,000,000 
bushels in and invite people to deposit with me. They 
bring 100,000 bushels of wheat, 300,000 bushels of oats, and 600,- 
000 bushels of corn, and my warehouse is full. Lissue certificates 
against the grain—the oats, the wheat, and the corn—and goaway 


lummet: 
all over- 
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and attend to other business. But my hired men whom [ left in 
charge of the business give their own interpretation of parity to 
the warehouse receipts, and I learn that they are cashing out in 
wheat the certificates calling for corn andoats. I go to make in- 


uiry about it and ask, ‘“‘What do 
is contract, these certificates, 
are issuing wheat upon them.” 

They answer: ‘‘ Well, don’t you know you must maintain all 

ain in this elevator at a parity? The boards of trade, the specu- 

tors, the jobbers, and the sharpers, all tell us so.” 

** Well,” I say, ‘‘ but this contract calls for oats, and I think it 
is pretty well fulfilled when I give them oats.” 

“Oh, you don’t know your business, sir. The majority of the 
receipts in this warehouse would be at a discount if you did not 
cash up in wheat.” 
se But I have only got 100,000 bushels of wheat in the store- 

mse.” 

* Well, can not you understand business? Of course, a farmer 
can not understand it. It takes an educated man to understand 
it. Do not you see that the way to make that good is to-put a 
=o upon this elevator, and buy more wheat to put into the 
bin, and then keep cashing out in wheat, and then put on more 
mortgages and buy more wheat?” [Applause and laughter. ] 

I tell you, gentlemen, we have been doing that for years, and 
the business man who found his employees doing such things 
would give them an immediate ticket-of-leave, and some day I 
think our Uncle Samuel will rise in righteous indignation and cast 
his unfaithful servants into outer darkness. 

Mr. Chairman, as I recall the record of folly of this so-called 
Democratic Administration I am reminded of an old stanza 
which, if not affording a true symbol of life, does give a picturesque 
view of this Administration: 

We have read in the lore of long ago 

That a symbol of our life below, 

Is a boat with palsied men to row, 
And a blind man at the rudder. 

Mr. Chairman, to maintain parity and stop the drain of gold 
from the Treasury let Congress dec that the acts of July 14, 
1880, and November 1, 1893, are not to be construed as an oblia- 
tion to redeem in gold all legal-tender money of the United States 
at the will of the holder, but that the option of redeeming in either 
gold or silver shall be vested in the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
that it is the policy of the United States to maintain all its issues 
at parity by making no discrimination in favor of any one form of 
legal-tender money in payment of dues public or private; and the 
further declaration that contracts calling for gold payment alone 
are contrary to rt sr and may be fairly discharged in any 
lawful money of the United States. France has a population of 
38,000,000 of people, and has the following sums of money: 


ou mean by this business? 
for oats and corn, and you 





I I I ik oa ettiteccccaden atic ences juicing ennisiesicnntaehihitisin $850, 000, 000 
aS SEY 055. nie ewtdatnesnndnedneiniadalektendmiind akens 700, 000, 000 
NN di Rin om cc neaeadhariecaitennlabaks lawson sacdsiteshes Leta 690, 000, 000 
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Population, round numbers--....................-....---..--- ~~ 88,000, 000 
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The paper in circulation, as given for January 12, 1893, is by 
Carnot, President, and is found on page 143 of Coinage Laws of 
United States, and is over $17 per capita of paper alone. 

France maintains the parity of all her money, gold, silver, and 
paper. She has morethaneight hundred and fifty millions of gold, 
more gold than any other nation on the globe, and keeps it by re- 
serving to herself the right to pay in either metal. Whenever the 
attempt is made to deplete her gold reserve she tenders silver. 
France also has more silver than any other nation on the globe, 
some seven hundred millions, all at a parity, carried at the ratio 
of 154 to 1. She has more money, gold, silver, and paper, per 
capita, than any other nation of the earth, and to-day stands alone 
as the only nation of Europe that is not in the throes of financial 
convulsion. Her people are prosperous, contented, and happy. 
Were we to open our mints to free coinage to-morrow, before we 
could coin the same per capita circulation of silver that France 
enjoys would require the uninterrupted efforts of our mints for 
more than twenty years. 

It is a fact within the remembrance of every gentleman that 
after the Baring failure in 1890, except for the loan of fifteen mil- 
lions of gold made by the Bank of France, the Bank of England 
would have been forced to suspend; and it is therefore pertinent 
to inquire why, when seeking for a European model upon which 
to found our system of national finances, we should adopt the 
weaker rather than the stronger? The one system has insured 
to its people prosperity and happiness; the other idleness and 
misery. 

The Secretary of the Treasury proclaims that he will not and 
can not pay silver for gold upon demand, because he has not got 
it to pa,. Why, then, should not the great mass of bullion in 
the Treasury be coined, and when silver certificates are offered 


and gold demanded, pay what those certificates call for—silver, 
By refusal to coin the silver in the Treasury we have deliberately? 
willfully, and sometimes, it seems, knowingly and intentionally, 
assisted the gold trust in its efforts to bankrupt the nation and 
saddle such a load of interest-bearing obligations upon the backs 
of the people as will reduce them to serfdom and slavery. The 
gold trust and its agents proclaim that the Government of this 
nation is bankrupt, and coolly demand that we hold out our hands 
andpermitthem toforge other linksin the shackles which bind us— 
aye, to demand that we assist in heating and heading down the 
rivets that shall fetter our limbs. 

Mr. Chairman, when citizens of the United States ally them- 
selves with people of other lands to destroy this Government, to 
force it into bankruptcy, or to coerce its representatives to the 
commission of acts which blight the prosperity and happiness of 
a free people, I know of but one term which defines such action, 
and that is treason. I know of but one term which stigmatizes 
the individual c irators, and that is traitor. 

Mr. i , the cause at trial is that of creditor versus 
debtor; humanity versus selfishness; truth versus error—a free 
Government such as our fathers designed to found versus the 
rule of an organized plutocracy. Every great statesman and 
political economist of the last three hundred years has laid down 
as a political axiom that the values of property are determined by 
the volume of money proportionate to the volume of trade trans- 
actions. I shall quote in an appendix the declarations of many 
great thinkers upon this topic from the days of John Locke and 
Adam Smith down to the present moment, which, briefly con- 
densed, may be summarized as follows: 

Double the volume of money, you double the value of products. 

— the volume of money and you divide the value of prod- 
ucts. 

Divide the volume of money, you double the debt. 

Double the volume of money and you divide the debt. 

Nothing more clearly illustrates the increasing value of money 
than an example the force of which must be apparent to the dull- 
est intellect. If a man had sold his farm for $30,000 in 1875 and 
buried his money deep in the earth, or, as men do, placed it at in- 
terest at 6 per cent, in addition to his interest, with one-third of 
his $30,000 he can to-day repurchase the same farm. If this man 
has gai $20,000 and the interest on $30,000 for twenty years, 
then certainly the man who purchased the farm has lost $20,000 
of his prep money and the interest on $30,000. If a farmer 
had sold $10,000 worth of horses in 1874 he could purchase others, 
their equal, to-day for $2,000. If he had sold his beef cattle from 
off his farm for $6,000, he could buy back to-day an equal or 
greater weight of beef cattle for $2,000. Money has been magni- 
fied; sources and profits of industry have been minimized. If the 
man who sold the farm for $30,000 in 1873 had placed it at inter- 
est at 6 per cent it would amount to more than $100,000 in 1894 
with interest annually added to principal. If the one man has 
gained through appreciation of money and interest more than 
$90,000 net, the man who purchased has certainly lost an equal 
sum. By vicious legislation money has been made a monarch, 
while industry and production have become beggars on the face 
of the earth. 

Mr. Chairman, the President told us in his message demanding 
the repeal of the Sherman law that ‘‘he gives twice who gives 
Ss There is no mistaking the fact that we gave quickly. 

mocrats and Republicans outvied each other to be first to give 
the nation the single gold standard. And since that day the cot- 
ton planter is sure that he who gives quickly gives three times in- 
sadak of twice, for he knows now he must give three bales of cotton 
where he gave but two before the absolute destruction of silver 
money in the nation, and where before the crime of 1873 he gave 
less than one bale. The grower of wheat now understands the 
meaning of the old saw quoted by the President, for he gives now 
two bushels of wheat where one before sufficed. The laborer upon 
the railway and in shop and field and mine understands its import 
now, and realizes that it means that it gives months hunting em- 
ployment where two days sufficed before. 

Men who work upon the farm, in the shop, or in the mine are 
prone to think that the volume of money in a nation and matters 
of finance are subjects in which necessarily they can have bat 
passing interest, and relegate the entire subject to the ‘‘ masters 
of finance,” to those who loan money, dealin stocks, manage banks, 
and operate trust companies. This indifference to such subjects 
has led mainly to the condition which confronts the nations of 
the world to-day. Themost careful compilations of the last census 
indicate that in 1890 three-tenths of 1 per cent of the population 
of the United States received more than 70 per cent of the total 
increase of wealth, or that of the increase of national wealth in 
the last ten years, of every one hundred dollars of increase 1 man 
out of every 300 men took seventy dollars and the other 299 men 
had thirty dollars to be divided among them, or about ten cents 
apiece. 

"Hoo bet us state the problem fairly and honestly. If in any 
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iven community of 300 citizens one man was taking seventy dol- 

ars out of each one hundred dollars that wasearned by the united 
efforts of all that community, how long would it be until you 
could make the 299 men see that they were called upon to take 
more than a passing interest in financial questions so far as they 
concerned that community? You would no longer commit the 
entire financial management of that community to the one man 
whd was taking seventy dollars for each ten cents allowed to the 
balance. But, my friends, that is just what you are doing in this 
nation at this very hour, and the men who get the seventy dol- 
lars are telling you that finances is a dry subject, a very deep 
and abstruse topic, and you should leave it entirely to them. 
They own or control the columns of nearly every metropolitan 
journal, and those who dare to tell you the truth are denounced 
as ‘‘ cranks,” demagogues, and fanatics. 

What is the plain —, of the 299 citizens? Clearly not to 
despoil or rob the man of his possessions, but by united effort to 
assist one another in the securing of such legislators as will enact 
laws so beneficent in their operations will make such absorption a 
future impossibility. Let meshow you now how partyism works: 
This man who gets the seventy dollars springs a great issue through 
the columns of his newspaper as to whether a man should wear boot 
heels 3 inches high or no heels on his boots. The strife waxes 
hotter and hotter, the 300 men divide their forces, 150 for boot 
heels three inches high, and 149 against any heels, and yvhile the 
votes are being counted he is eer ase his plans to steal 
every pair of boots and shoes in the whole community. The old 
Roman maxim, ‘‘ Divide and rule,” is employed to-day as much 
as ever in the palmiest days of Roman power. The 299 menstrive 
with no concert of action, but pull this way and that, and their 
efforts redound in the end not to the well-being of all, but to the 
further aggrandizement of the one who upon false issues has 
divided them. 

So in this nation the three-tenths of 1 per cent rule because they 
are to all intents and purposes a unit, and if they can continue to 
divide upon minor issues the 99.7 per cent of the people, just so 
long shall they make your laws and demand even greater sub- 
sidies from earth’s toiling masses. Read,if you please, the testi- 
mony taken by the Senate committee investigating the charges of 
bribery and corruption in the sugar schedule. r. Havemeyer 
under oath admitted that the sugar trust gave large contribu- 
tions to both political parties; where he thought the Democrats 
would win he gave to them, and where he thought the Republic- 
ans would win he gave tothem. No matter which party was 
defeated, the sugar trust was triumphant and had their repre- 
sentatives in both parties. 

India, with her population of 300,000,000, is controlled by an 
army of 30,000 English soldiers. Why? use the people of 
India have no organization; they are undisciplined and disunited. 
How? Because the step of each English soldier is the step of the 
80,000, ezch man touching shoulder with his fellow. The pur- 

and will of one man is the purpose and will of the whole. 
india groans with the burdens laid upon her by her taskmasters, 
thousands starve each year, and through creeds and castes divid- 
ing the one from the other, they court the yoke of foreign masters 
and grovel in abjectest misery. 

With all these facts and truths appealing to me, I shall never 
stoop at the beck of powers, nor, on the demand of persons or party, 
sacrifice my sense of duty to my fellow-man and to my righteous 
Judge by lending my support to those schemers who would, if 
they could, corner the cooling zephyrs and the summer shade; 
who would, were it possible, combine to control God’s sunshine 
and His air; who would form a trust to control the dew and sum- 
mer showers, and make each dweller upon this footstool pay un- 
holy tribute. My duty is not to those who, if they could get to 
Heaven, would wish to form a trust to control the waters of the 
River of Life; who would tear up the golden pavements of the 
New Jerusalem to coin and horde in bank coffers to torment the 
dwellers in Heaven with usurious loans. 

Mr. Chairman, the body politic, financial, social, and industrial, 
is to-day afflicted with a thousand ills, and each ill has developed 
a horde of specialists who have some specific remedy for each sep- 
arate malady. Apply the remedy for the one great evil, arrest 
the pywmia which, unchecked, must er the whole system, 
and the thousand wrongs and ills, which are but symptoms of the 
unive disease, need no remedy, for with the purifying of the 
lifeblood these excrescences and tumors, by the natural process of 
absorption, will disappear; the receiverships, the bankruptcies, 
the closed factories, or those operated at a loss, the profitless in- 
vestments, the mort; homes, the paralyzed irations, the 
idle men, the tramps, the strikes, the lockouts, socialism, and an- 
archy disappear as the summer clouds before the noonday sun. 

Arrest the decline of values of all forms of property arising 
through a of gold,and humanity takes on new hopes 
and girds herself for conflicts, not among its fellows but for con- 
quests over the material universe. Fix at some point through bi- 
metallism stability of values, where investment shall unerringly 


know that oar appreciation of gold and debasement in value 
of all products there shall be no longer from year to year a con- 
tinuous decline of the latter, and at once you inspire courage and 
faith in Se enterprise and activity in every field of 
usefulness. But continue the dwarfing process, the crushing, 
grinding, resistless, and relentless system of gold monometallism, 
and with it you discourage enterprise, dampen ardor, dispel hope, 
and destroy faith; and then the teachings of the Master will be 
reversed, and the provident and faithful steward will be he who 
alone has buried his talent in the napkin, while the man who had 
the five talents and used them in the fields of human activity will 
be the one who will return to his lord empty handed to merit rebuke 
for having attempted to use his money for his own and society’s 
betterment. 

Men tell me that if we adopt free silver coinage we will lose our 
~s But had we not better lose our gold than lose our virtue? 

etter lose our gold than lose our independence, better lose the 
small sum of gold in the United States than that all shall lose their 
homes, their hopes, and their happiness. 

Destroy the wheat and corn of the earth,and humanity would 
despair and die. 

Destroy all the money, both gold and silver, and humanity would 
still survive. 

Even the ordinary transactions of commercial life would soon 
be adjusted upon some other basis of value. Why, then, a whole 
nation in sackcloth and ashes; aye, even many nations grovelling 
in woe and want through the punishments inflicted by a god of 
their own creation? 

Sir, I have read of the breath of the hot simoom, which, sweep- 
ing across the desert sands, destroysallin its path. Ihave read of 
the black plague, which, stalking through a nation, claimed thou- 
sands for its victims. I have read of the scourges of the yellow 
fever in our own land, which brought terror to the hearts of mil- 
lions and death in the homes of thousands. But, sir, I have never 
been told that these scourges were invited guests. Tyrants and 
monstrosities of cruelty have in ages past wreaked insatiable vio- 
lence upon defenseless subjects, but nowhere in the pages of his- 
tory have I found recorded a people who willingly and cheerfully 
submitted. Sum up the whole list of human ills, inventory all the 
plagues and plaguers, and their curses are as trifles compared with 
the curses which follow falling prices. 

Men to-day are supporting the proposed measure not because 
they believe it right, but because they have come almost to de- 
spair of meng the right. For half a century upon the slave 
question in this land compromise after compromise was effected, 
and each such bargain made b nila eae men, with best of 
intentions, doubtless, in their hearts, added but so much more to 
the blood and treasure wasted in the undoing of all compromise 
or attempts to patch mortal lies to eternal truths. Theone great 
question settled on the field of Mars was that African slavery 
could not exist upon this continent. We who are bimetallists 
want no more compromises. We demand that slavery, neither 
white nor black, shall exist, and that the masters of the world’s 
gold shall not be the masters of our products, our consciences, and 
our lives. That one family with its connections on the Conti- 
nent, and with headquarters in London, shall hold in vassalage 
the seventy millions of this land, is a monstrous proposition! 
Have Americans lost their honor, their patriotism, their courage? 
Our fathers at Concord and Lexington, at Eutaw and Cowpens, 
at Princeton and Monmouth, at Yorktown and at New Orleans, 
lifted, as we thought, the yoke of Britain’s bondage. The stamp 
tax and the tax on tea created a revolution in that heroic age, but 
degenerate sons submit to hunger, starvation, and death because 
some theoretical Dogberrys write long essays on abstract proposi- 
tions and give sophistry in place of truth. You raise no voice of 
protest when English ge owns and controls your newspapers, 
and when English gold bribes your politicians and alleged svates- 
men. 

Mr. Chairman, we are told that if we enact free silver coinage 
that we will drive out our gold. This does not necessarily fol- 
low. Repeal or properly interpret the declarations of parity 
and adopting the policy of France, ree the Treasury pay in 
either metal, and the gamblers in gold will as surely fail in their 
ability to manipulate our finance as they fail in France. But if 
this yellow god for a time disappears, will the disappearance in- 
juriously affect any industry? True, gold may for a time com- 
mand a slight premium, but what enterprise but can laugh at 
Satan’s rage? Gold ata premium! Name over all the years of 
national prosperity and tell me those in which we made the most 
marvelous leaps and bounds in national development, and they 
will show that it was in those years when at every moment gold 
commanded a premium. 

With gold at a = we depend upon our own furnaces and 
forges, our own looms and spindles, our own, and not foreign, 
hives of industries for all life’s sweets and all life’s needs. We 
decrease the necessity for gold to pay balances due to foreign na- 
tions upon imports of luxuries or those other articles that can be 
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fabricated equally well by American fingers. We shall thrive as 


we did from 1862 to 1874, because gold at a premium is a surer 
= than tariff walls. Restore the condition in which the 

armer got $1.25 for his wheat and the planter 15 cents for his 
cotton, and behold how like the sweep of the fairy’s wand you 
shall transform a nation from universal gloom into the sunshine 
of happiness. Every thinker who has studied the problem knows 
that a premium on gold creates in its operation a bounty to the 
growers of wheat, cotton, and other products of the farmer, 
equal to the premium on gold, on every pound or bushel exported. 
European financiers and economists realize this fact and have 
written warnings to their own people of the tremendous advan- 
tage accruing to the United States if they adopt bimetallism. 
Permit me to quote one authority, second to none in the world, 
Prof. Edward Suess, professor of geology, University of Vienna, 
vice-president of Imperial Academy of Sciences, and member of 
the Austrian Parliament, and whose views upon other phases of 
this silver subject I shall more 7 quote in the appendix to 
my remarks. On page 411, Coinage Laws of the United States, 
he says, speaking of the United States: 

Bat Gay very high rate of gold becomes a premium on the exportation of 
“if the dollar in gold is equal to two dollars and a half in paper money 
es the premium on gold has raised the price of wheat to farmers in that 
country eightfold. 

Listen again to him, where on page 412 he says: 


Senator STEWART of Nevada was right, too, when he said that gold is not 
sufficient for the human race; that legal enactments have their share in the 
fall of the price of silver, and that thesilver standard (referring to India) is 
an advantage for the wheat culture of India against America. 


Again, on page 419, urging the wisdom of Europe adopting a 
bimetallic system, he says: 
But in declining to do so mycee must keep in mind that she places America 


face to face with a choice which, however it may turn out, must in any case 
be fateful to Europe. 


And so, Mr. Chairman, we could quote without number au- 
thorities of the Old World and the New, who viewing this question 
not as politicians, but as statesmen and philosophers, who indi- 
cate the marvelous advantages which must accrue to this nation 
and the hardships to Europe, if we but have the foresight to take 
advantage of our opportunities and launch our bark upon the 
tide of fortune sweeping pastour very shores. Give us statesmen 
who dare unfurl the sail, who dare grasp the rudder, and the ship 
of state will sail into an open sea of prosperity such as never known 
before. Four-fifths of the people of the globe are to-day upon a 
silver basis. They want our products of factories, of furnace, of 
forge, and loom and spindle. Come once more to the world’s 
money, to the money of our fathers; correct the follies of 1873 and 
1893, and the commerce of the world comes to your harbors. The 
one-fifth of the people who have the single gold standard take 
from us only the absolute necessities of life; they take the prod- 
ucts of our fields, they take them because they must have them to 
sustain life. They can not take less than they do already, but the 
products of our mines and looms and workshops they do not 
want. They with cheap labor can make them at less cost at 
home. Their trade we have already. Why not strike out then 
for the world’s trade, and become the masters of all maritime 
marts, and within two years all Europe, losing her outlets for 
products, will restore bimetallism, and America, through the 
possession of silver, will be impregnable in her power, and the 
most grovelling suppliant in the whole list of nations will be the 
imperious Albion, whose money lords haveso long been deaf to 
the pleas of a plundered people. 

Mr. Chairman, there is on the face of the globe less than $3 per 
capita of silver. Wherefore, then, all these fears of a silver 
deluge? Not a nation on the globe to-day that has a silver coin to 
— and if it were possible that every dollar’s worth of silver in 
the world was to be sent to our shores we would then have a less 
amount of silver per capita than the per — circulation in paper, 
silver, and gold nowin France. The highest product of the silver 
mines of the whole world would afford, deducting the amount 
used in the arts, a yearly per capita increase of less than 5 cents 
to the people of the globe. 

The advocates of the gold standard, with an air of superior 
wisdom and greatest financial comprehension, assert that this 
nation must adopt the money of the great commercial nations of 
the world, and the great masses following the blind leaders into 
the pitfalls of industrial, agricultural, and commercial ruin for- 

t the fact that 96 per cent of all commercial transactions of the 

nited States are among her own citizens, and only 4 per cent 
among the citizens of foreign nations. For whom are we legis- 
lating, the 4 per cent or the 96 per cent? 

Gentlemen have for days stood here and sung the glory, the 
power, and dominion of commerce. I have no quarrel with com- 
merce. No act of mine has ever helped erect a barrier in the 
pathways of legitimate enterprise, but when gentlemen exalt com- 
merce as above all law and all government, then must I protest, 
aye, even rebel against this usurpation. 


No florid prose, nor honeyed lines of rhyme, 
Can blazon evil deeds, nor consecrate a crime. 


Let me quote from a letter written by the president of one of the 
greatest banks of America, the American Exchange National Bank 
of New York, to José F. De Navarro, of New York, in commenda- 
tion of a very able pamphlet upon silver written by Mr. De Na- 
varro from the standpoint of ‘‘ commercial ratio” for silver. The 
closing sentences of the letter, dated April 10, 1893, are as follows: 

Commerce is larger than governments and will certainly prevail over them 
all. When once this — —-_ we shall all be surprised to see how 


easily natural laws will &onquer local prejudice and legislation. 
Yours, gratefully, 


GEO. S. COE. 
Mr. Chairman, on the floor of this House the supremacy of com- 

merce to government, the conquest and overthrow of legislation 
for all the people, is boldly, eloquently, and proudly proclaimed. 
Commerce, gentlemen, has ever been regarded by the wise and 
good as but the handmaiden of agriculture. Commerce in her 
proper place and sphere is beneficent, but invading the realm of 
government is as dangerous as a star out of its orbit, crossing the 
paths of other heavenly bodies flying through infinite space. 

I fear my country’s glory—fear the reign 

Of dull security and the joy of gain, 

The thrifty turmoil of successful trade, 

The war and barter and the ambuscade 

Of conquering commerce and of countingrooms 

That build one palace and a hundred tombs. 

I fear my country’s piety—I fear 

The purchased psalm, the salaried prayer and tear, 

The cushioned peace and stained-g reverie 

Of meager congregations; while a sea 

Of sorrowing men strive not for bread alone, 

But chance to earn it, and to have their own. 


I fear my country’s pride, free competition 

And license for the money-monger’s mission. 
Chains are not stronger than their weakest links; 
Nor nations richer than their poor, methinks; 
Nor wealth nor glory can more lofty be 

Than wealth and glory through equality. 

For days we have heard interminable talk about what money 
commerce must have and what the banks must have; that they 
will consent to this and will not to that. Mr. Chairman, to me it 
seems as though the time had come when we are entitled in this 
body to hear something about what demands the people have to 
make through those of us who are here as their champions. The 
discoura, farmers all over our land, who, toiling from the first 
glow of light in the east until the last gleam fadeth in the west- 
ern sky, find that all their fruits have been plucked and their 
golden grain garnered for the world’s gold trust, have an interest 
in this matter. The millions who dig in the mines and labor in 
factories and furnaces are parties in interest. More than a mil- 
lion men whose families suffer through exforced idleness are 
listening to know what word of cheer and comfort you have for 
them. Investors in securities whose balance is found only on the 
debit side of the ledger have some rights. Owners of factories, 
of furnaces, of mills and mines ask us what we propose to do for 
them. Paralyzed industry, enterprise, and active aspiration, all 
ask, ‘‘ Watchman, what of the night?” Let us not think they 
mean what show have our partisans for place and profit at the 
public crib; what party advantage may some devious policy pro- 
duce? No; they want to know when we are going to keep our 
plighted faith, to punish the wrong, to enthrone the right. 

Mr. Chai , a8 indicative of the arrogance of those who, be- 
cause successful in the manipulation of stocks and bonds, or be- 
cause within their coffers are hoarded the fruits of industries of a 
nation’s producers, and as indicative of the readiness with which 
men fall down and worship at the shrine of Mammon, let me cite 
you an instance occurring last summer. When Henry Clews, who 
sends out each week to the banks of the nation and to the news- 
—_ press his edicts of command and his rebukes to ignorant 

mgressmen, evolved a plan of maintaining the Treasury gold 
through the recommendation that 25 per cent of all customs duties 
should be made payable in coin, forthwith, in the editorial col- 
umns of newspapers of both great parties wf sree the most com- 
mendatory notices and fulsome flatteries of the genius of so great 
an intellect. There was scarcely one political newspaper of the 
nation that did not approve this method 4 and think an easy solvent 
had been found of ifficulties connected with the maintenance 
of a gold reserve. 

Editorial space writers even went so far as to suggest that in the 
place of ignorant Co en, whose knowledge was chiefly con- 
fined to the plow, the Government should call to its legislative 
halls those posse: of such high degree of financial wisdom as 
that exhibited by this master of finance from his seat of empire in 
Wall street. And yet up in Pennsylvania they are building a 
home for the feeble-minded, and a farmer in that section of the 
State who had a boy 14 years old that had no more financial wis- 
dom than this would commit him to the charge of that institution. 
Let it be determined, in accordance with this financier’s views, 
that customs duties shall be payable in gold, and that I as an im- 
porter have a thousand dollars in duties to pay to the collector of 
the es of New York. I walk into his office and tender a thou- 
sand dollars of lawful money. He takes it and counts it over, and 
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states: ‘Sir, I can take $750 of this, but $250 of it must be paid in 

d, because an eminent financier of this city has caused a law to 

enacted ~ uiring pa ent of 25 per cent of all customs receipts 
in gold.” t do o? Merely step to the office of the sub- 
treasurer of by ban United States, present my $250 of legal tender and 
demand the gold. Ireturn to the collector and give it to him, and 
in this transaction the Government has neither gained nor lost one 
penny of its gold, but has merely transferred it from one cash 
drawer into another. 

Mr. Chairman, before I conclude my remarks I want to say 
that I believe I am a Democrat. You may take the Bible, Shaks- 
peare, Montaigne’s Essays, and the works of Thomas Jefferson, 
and you can lose all the other literature of the world and still be 
rich in treasure. I read these works, and I read the history of 
Andrew Jackson as Benton gives it to us, and I revere, I follow, 
I worship at the shrine of Democracy. Butif I am going to have 
my pockets picked, I do not feel any better about it because some 
man comes to me and says: ‘‘ Don’t makes a fuss about it; it is a 
Democrat who is picking your en ” TI do not care what is 
the name of the knave, or to what party he may belong. I will 

take him by the throat ‘and get him out of there if I can. 

If I get into a wagon labeled ‘‘Democracy,” and if I look 
through the coating of veneer and varnish and find, instead of be- 
ing made of hickory it is made of basswood, and that a reckless, 
headstrong driver is rushing with mad haste over an unbeaten 
path abounding in spot, oe and yawning chasms, I am going to 
jump out, and I shall not be particular where I light. Laughter. | 

If I get onto a boat to go up the Great Lakes from Buffalo, an 
instead of sailing up the lakes they head her downstream, and we 
go down the Niagara River, it es no difference to me if a lot 
of men who have got insurance on the hull of the craft sing out 
from the shore, ‘It is all right. Don’t worry. Stay aboard.” 
There are lots of good men on board; God knowsthat. But when 
I get down to that point in the river where I can see the rush of 
the ra: _— and hear the roar of the cataract, you may shout until 
your throats are sore, if it please you, that the old ark is Demo- 
cratic, but I am going to take the craft that has steam up, 
headed the other way. It makes very little difference what the 
name of the boat may be, soit heads toward safety. And if no 
craft is in sight headed that way, for one I propose to drop over- 
board and strike out for shore on my own hook. 

Gentlemen in these debates are prone to refer to the great de- 
feat of Democracy which occurred November 6, 1894. Let me re- 
call to my successful Republican friends the reply of Solon to 
Creesus. When the latter, in the full splendors of wealth, pomp, 
and power, sought to secure a compliment for himself from the 
sage old philosopher, “Let no man account himself the favorite 
of fortune,” said he, ‘‘until the hour of his death approaches.” 
When on the funeral pyre and the flames rolled about him which 
Cyrus had kindled Croesus recalled the wise man’s words of warn- 
ing. It is a little early to tell whether upon the 6th day of No- 
vember, 1894, you ublicams met with a triamph or found rods 
in pickle for a th ing. When the Democratic phir 
Grover Cleveland in 1892 they celebrated a victory t, with all 
the facts considered by some impartial historian of the future, will 
be termed the hour of supremest Democratic disaster. I have 


read of fortified cities so impregnable in walls, moats, turrets, and 
towers, so nobly defended by its heroes that they could laugh de- 
fiance in the face of the beleaguerers, be they never So numerous 


and warlike, but in the hour of their most seeming security they 
woke to hear the war cry of the invader at their very ceerthe- 
stones and saw their citadel seized. An empire overthrown, a 
city sacked, not by higher skill, not by 
force of numbers, but because one man in the silent 

watches of the night, set to guard the main gates, had thrown 
them open for the admittance of the enem 

If in of condoni 
policies and methods of 


such exposition of P mente 3 
lasi: two years, think you that the people in the Democratic strong- 
holds would have reclined at ease upon their arms while a conflict 
was in progress? Ah! they only to catch one blast 
of the trumpet tones te that ‘Demoorecy et have known so well. 
They heard only the 3 baling ho aeaee amend! ioe “They 
jing e mon coins. 
waa the hand is Esau's, but the voice is Jacob’s voice, and with- 
held their blessing, and faithful fighters fell because of distrust of 
the leadership. Sir, for myself, two years’service with this Ad- 
ministration was enough to satisfy my longings, andl I declined to 
be a candidate for reelection. 
The Democratic party is not dead; it is diseased, not in all its 
rahe ee Jo member. The hand that has clasped i 


atte faxes in wer,ah ed by the necessary 
ing size. 


for it is better that one of thy members should perish, and not that 
thy whole body should be cast into hell.” 

. Chairman, if upon the foundations laid by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, James Madison, Andrew Jackson, and all the fathers of the 
Republic, and upon ‘which Lincoln and the other good, exalted, 
noble, and true of the world have built—if upon those foundations 
some one holds aloft the sacred torch of truth—I am willing to fol- 
low it. Ido not care what be the name of the man who holds it. 
I am confident that man will bea Democrat. Nomatter what his 
party title, I am sure he will be my brother in the flesh and in the 
spirit. 

Mr. Chairman, to-night, about the banquet boards of the Hast, 
there will assemble a distinguished company to do honor to the 
occasion which calls them together. To-night they worship at 
the shrine of Andrew Jackson, amidst bubbling fountains of the 
juice of grape, the air redolent with the perfume of flowers, the 
tables heaped with costly viands, and with silver tongue and 
honeyed speech they will prate about Andrew Jackson, a man the 
least of whose merits they never apprehended, the slightest of 
whose teachings they never followed, the commonest of whose 
virtues they never practiced. 

He denounced their fathers as a band of human vampires, and 
a fathers exhausted their epithets of derision and ridicule upon 

im 

I can imagine Andrew Jackson reincarnated, coming there to- 
night and listening to those speeches, in which they i ins still doctrines 
as contrary to those he taught as are the sounds coming up from 
the gates of Gehenna different from the choral song of the trium- 
phant angels in glory; instilling teachings the fruits of which are 
as contrary to those of Jackson as are the fruits that grow in 
Hades from the fruits that grow on the Tree of Life within the 
New Jerusalem. [Laughter.] 

If that man were reincarnated and should appear there, he 
would be the most unwelcome guest that ever came within that 
banquet hall. They would imprison bim on the slightest pretext; 
and the next most unwelcome guest would be the man who dared 
ae doctrines and repeat to those men the principles that he 
taught. 

The old hero would stay there a few moments, and as he listened 
to the utterances of those pretended disciples I fancy he would 
tip the table over in righteous indignation and thrust those apos- 
tates into the middle of the street. If there ever wasaman on 
earth. who would refuse to grovel at the feet of the money power 
that man was Andrew Jackson. Let me read a few pertinent 
passages from his works with which the Democratic leaders of 
to-day seem to be woefully unfamiliar or willfully ignorant. In 
his message to Congress, December 2, 1834, he said: 

The bold effort the present bank has made to control the Government, 
the distresses it has wantonly produced, the violence of which it has been 
the occasion in one of our cities famed for its observance of law and order, are 
but premonitions of the fate which awaits the American people should they 
be deluded into a etuation of this institution, or the establishment of 
another like it. It is wreeetey Seeee oped that, thus admonished, those who have 
heretofore favored the establishment of a substitute for the present bank 
will be induced to abandon it, as it is evidently better to incur any inconven- 


ience that may be reasonably expected then to concentrate the whole money 
power of the ublic in any form whatsoever or under any restrictions. 


In his veto message President Jackson said: 


It is to be searetied that the rich and powerful too often bend the acts of 
overnment to theirselfish p' oses. Distinctionsinsociety willalways exist 
just government. uality of talents, of : ee. or of *vealth 
produced by human institutions. In thef ullenjoymeut of the gifts 
of heaven and the fruits of superior eee onomy,and virtueevery man 
is equally entitled to eee t when the laws undertake to 
add to these na just advan artificial distinctions, to grant titles, 
gratuities, and exclusive eges, to make the rich richer and the potent 
more powerful, the humble members of society, the ers, mechanics, and 
la who have natthar the time nor the means of secu like favors to 
as.S have a right to complain of the injustice of their government. 
There are no necessary evils in government. Its evils exist onl = in its abuses. 
If it wound confine itself to rae protection, and, as heaven does its rains, 
shower its favors vo wd on the <a low, the rich and the poor, it wouid be 


an unq 

In the light of ani utterances, what his views would have been 
of a measure like the one which the gold trust is now endeayor- 
ing to ag upon this nation is susceptible of neither doubt nor 


“'. wo us further back, to Thomas Jefferson, the venerable 
merican ‘Democracy, and see what om we may 

gather from his wri to instruct us on this proposed legisla- 

tion. Ina letter to Al Gallatin, October 15, 1815, he ‘ealies 


hag are undone, my dear sir, if this banking mania be not suppressed. The 
war, had rooseded, would have upset our Government; and a new on 
whenever teed. will do it. And so it must be while our money, the so 
wee. oe much oF little real or , as our bitterest enemies choose 
— at down the banks, and i this country could not bo carried 
=e against her m ul enemy out ever 
want of ado dollar, without de Fe upon the traitorous classes 
ut bearing hard on the resources of the people, loading 
ee public with an indetinite burden of f debt, I know nothing of my country- 
—- Not by any novel project, but by ordinary and ora 
on of all private papers at all times, b —— reason- 
of public paper 
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In aletter to John W. Eppes, November 6, 1813, Jefferson says: 
The subscribers may be one, two, or three, or more individuals (many sin- 


gle individuals being able to pay in five nL eee this bank oli- 
garchy or monarchy enters the field with $90,000,000 to direct and control the 
— of the nation; and of the influence of these institutions on our poli- 
ics and into what scale it will be thrown we have had abundant experience. 
Indeed, England herself may be the real, while her friend and trustee here 
shall be the nominal and sole subscriber. 
Further on he wrote: 


But the art and mystery of banks is a wonderful improvement on that. It 
is established on the principle that private debts are a public blessing. 

At the time we were funding our national debt we heard much about a 
“public debt being a public blessing;” that the stock representing it was a 
creation of active capital for the aliment of commerce, manufactures, and ag- 
riculture. * * * the debt which the banking conrpenics owe be a bless- 
ing, it is to themselves alone, who are realizing a solid interest of 8 or 10 per 
cent on it. As to the public, these companies have banished all our gold and 
silver medium, which before their institution we had without interest, in- 
stead of which they have given us two hundred millions of froth and bubble 
on which we are to pay them heavy interest. 


Ah, sir, when the brave little band of Scots was driven back 
and surrounded by a multitude of the Saracens, when it seemed 
the day was lost and the infidel host must triumph, Douglas 
rose in his ——— and taking the silver casket which held the 
heart of Robert Bruce, swinging it by its chain over his head, 
that the eye of every Scot might see, threw it into the very far- 
thest midst of the Moslem horde, exclaiming, ‘‘ Pass on as thou 
wert wont; I follow or die!” Ah, the heart of Bruce! Little 
recked the Scotsmen then Moslem spear and scimeter. No 
horde of infidels could stay the onslaught of the devoted band, 
and in its silver casket in Melrose Abbey the heart of Bruce re- 

s, that had been won again by Scottish valor. Saracens, 
oslems, and infidels encompass the champions of truth in their 
crusade for humanity; yea, for plain, true Christianity, and 
whenever we will throw the heart, the life, the teachings, the 
truths of Jefferson never so far into the thickest ranks of the 
enemy, millions born and yet to be will follow, will fight the 
good fight, and will conquer! 

Mr. Chairman, were these men of other times who piloted the 
ship of state during some of her darkest hours of peril—were they, 
I ask, patriots, statesmen, men of profound wisdom and far- 
reaching political sagacity, or were they, as some modern would-be 
leaders of Democracy would have us believe, merely old fogies 
and fossils, without ience or insight into the needs of the 
nation and incapable of dealing with the ale of government? 
Upon our answer to these questions will largely depend our action 
on the measure which is presently to demand our decision. These 
are the same issues, the same enemies, differing only in their out- 
ward form and not in their essential nature. from those which the 
heroes of Democracy in bygone days grappled with and overthrew. 

Men of Tennessee, that most illustrious citizen whose courage 
upon the battlefields was only excelled by his courage in the 
chair of state; whose honesty of purpose and whose devotion to 
the masses, whose defiant challenges to the haughty money trust 
halted them in their career of plunder, and whose charge upon 
their entrenchments seemingly destroyed them forever—your 
State is the custodian of his ashes, and the whole nation of his 
fame. Do you honor his memory in re-creating a hydra-headed 
dragon, the destruction of which has placed his name high in the 
calendar of Democratic worthies? 

Men of Virginia, I am not forgetful of the fact that the soil of 
your Commonwealth has been made sacred by the ashes of noble 
dead, from Washington down to the last upon the list of the roll 
of illustrious citizenship. But within your borders, aye, within 
the borders of a universe, no emblem of brass nor sculptured 
stone marks the last resting place of a grander apostle of human 
liberties than Thomas Jefferson. So long as error combats the 
rights and privileges of man, so long as humanity has aspirations 
for higher civil blessings, so long his life’s work remains unfin- 
ished, and, though dead, he shall be the contemporary of all the 
wise, the noble, and exalted of earth. What are you asked to do? 
What will you do? Will you declare his maxims are but fables; 
that his warnings and his fears were but the phantoms of a feeble 
intellect? Will you violate the plainest truths of this noble sage? 
Will you nullify the teachings of this master mind? Will you 


discredit the deductions of this profound philosopher? Have the 
leadings of Providence become so wearisome that we long for the 


fleshpots of Egypt? Has virtue been reduced to a scramble for 
the loaves and the fishes? : - 

We read in the second Book of Kings what ired in the 
land of Israel when the Moabites vexed sorely the children of the 
living God: ’ 

20 And Elisha died, and they buried him. And the bands of the Moabites 
invaded the land at the coming in of the year: 5 

21 And it came to pass, as they were burying a man, that, behold, they spied a 
band of men; and they cast the man into the —— of Elisha: and when 
the man was let down, and touched the bones of Elisha, he revived, and stood 


up on his feet. 
And so, Mr. Chairman, if this party called Democratic, and 
termed dead by careless observers, which through corruption has 
d but touch the 


become so putrid as to offend the nostrils, c 


dead bones of its prophet Jefferson, there would still be enough 
virtue in them, enough of vital truth, that this so-called dead be- 
ing would awaken into a new life. Now, at the coming in of a 
new year, as then, the bands of devastating Moahbites sweep over 
the land, the children of God, now as then, are in sore straits, and 
if those having charge of the Democratic interment but let the 

y come into contact with aught of Thomas Jefferson, it will 

ve a resurrection, and the dead again stand up. 


God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands. 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill, 

Men whom the spoils of office can not buy; 

Men who possess opinion and a will; 

Men who have honor—men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men; sun-crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking: 

For while the rabble, with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large cower and their little deeds— 

Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 

Wrong rules the land, and waiting Justice sleeps. 





ADDENDA. 

I submit as corroborating my statements relative to the effects 
of a shrinking volume of currency upon the prosperity of ths 
country, the evils of turning over to private individuals the con- 
trol of national finances, and the appreciation in the value of 
gold, the following extracts from writings and speeches of dead 
and living statesmen, political economists, philosophers, and pa- 
triots. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour, in his speech at Manchester, England, Oc- 
tober 27, 1892, said: 


And can we claim that great ree | for a standard (namely, as a perma- 

nent record of the debts and obligations lasting throngh long periods of 

time) which, by the admission even of the monometallists themselves, has 

appreciated in some fifteen years no less than 30 or 35 per cent, and of whose 

—— no living man under the existing system can prophesy the 
imits. 

Uncle Jerry Rusk, on page 8, Agricultural Report of 1890, states, 
as Secretary of Agriculture, the effect that the enhancement in 
value of silver bullion following the passage of the Sherman Act 
had upon the prices of American wheat: 

The recent legislation looking to the restoration of the bimetallic standard 
of our currency, and the consequent enhancement of the value of silver, has 
unquestionably had much to do with the recent advance in the price of core- 
als. The same cause has advanced the price of wheat in Russia and India, 
and in the same degree reduced their power of competition. English gold 
was formerly exchanged for cheap silver, and wheat purchased with the 
cheaper metal was sold in Great Britain for gold. Much of this advantage is 
lost by the ap iation of silver in those countries. It is reasonable, there- 
fore, to ex much higher prices for wheat than have been received in re- 
cent years. 


Nothing can more clearly show the effects of falling prices than 
the interest charges upon the indebtedness of the people of the 
Union, as exemplified by the following article from a weekly news- 
paper, to which my attention has been called: 


Mr. WALKER, a Republican member of Congress from Massachusette, says 
the people of the United States owe debts, public and private, to the amount 
of $32,000,000,000. Now, we take Mr. WALK#R as authority, because he, oom 
ing from a New England State and being a Republican, will not be accused of 
placing the ae too high. : eb . 

It is claimed by some that the rate of interest on this indebtedness will 
average 8 per cent per annum. But to beentirely safe and to be conservative, 
and for the purpose of giving to the public a bird's-eye view of their condi 
tion, we will piace the rate at 6 per cent. Now, 6 per cent on $32,000,000,000 
amounts to $1,920.000.000. In 1892 we raised 1,628,464,000 bushels of corn. At 
40 cents bushel we would have $651,385,600 as its total value. 

Our wheat crop the same year was 519,400,000 bushels. At an average of 
80 cents per bushel, we realized $415,592,000. 

Our oat crop was 661,087,000 bushels. At 25 cents per bushel we have $165,- 
259,000. < 

Our gold mines produced $33,000,000 and our silver mines $75,000,000. 
let us add this together and see what the result will be: 

Value of corn crop .-..-.-.------.- 
I Ne, ond dattictescosecosaanaquswecwencecentiacens 


Now, 
















is swssliiainginwonaheaniil 165, 259, 000 
OE, Se Co iciind cctnah dining etneeb dine dicsin ieccniwnetbinea 83, 000, 080 
he RO ee Se eee eee iitiia 75, 000, 000 

Total --~ 1,340, 236,000 
Intere w<ee 1,920,000, 000 


579, 763, 400 


NGO oa, ie circ ie Miia enctedptinns eonssdésue 
Thus you will see we are still in debt on interest $579,763,400._ With these 
stubborn facts ing us in the face we are led to exclaim, “ How long, oh 


Lord, how long, will people sleep!”’ 

I shall insert with my remarks quotations from Prof. J. Shield 
Nicholson, professor of political economy in the University of Edin- 
burg, Scotland, in his recently published Treatise on Money, and 
Essays on Monetary Problems. Professor Nicholson is a man 
recognized to-day as one of the greatest teachers of political econ- 
omy of the age, and the opinions he states are the opimions prevai!- 
ing not alone in Scotland, but in England, France, and in the 
centers of thought throughout the civilized world, and whoever 
lays aside judice and studies solely the welfare of humanity 
will coincide with his views: 

58: im t factor in rmining the general leve) of 
yack in a any ry is ‘ne qunaity of meager circula tion. = 
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61: The decline of the Roman Empire was largely due to a deficiency 
of the circulating medium, which was remitted in payment of taxes in large 
quantities to Rome and the central cities of the Empire. As a consequence 
while in the provinces prices ruled low and the miserable taxpayer would 
give any amount of wealth for coins, in the center of the Empire, where 
money was abundant, prices were high. * * * Wehavejn the times of the 
Middle Ages a constant dearth of the precious metals, and consequently a low 
level of prices. Under the Tudors a great rise occurred, which illustrates in 
atwofold manner the effects of increasing the quantity of money. In the 
first place, under Henry Vil and Edward VI the currency was debaséd and 
thus artificially increased in amount, and next it was naturally increased by 
the great discoveries of the precious metals in America, especially the cele- 
brated silver mines of Potosi. 

Page 65: Appin, looking to the ordinary course of trade, it ought to be 
clear that if the commerce and population of the world are increased, so that 
the amount of ready mae transactions is doubled, then so far, unless the 
quantity of money is equally increased, there must be a proportionate fall in 
prices. This is praceey a very important consideration. 

There can be no doubt that after the great discoveries of the precious 
metals in the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries the rise in prices would 
—- been much greater but for the enormous increase in the volume of 
t e. 

It follows, too, from this consideration, that, other causes affecting prices 
remaining the same, any increase in the volume of trade by the extension of 
commerce to new countries must, in exact opposition to the popular view, 
result not in a rise, but in a fallof prices, unless these new countries happen 
to produce the precious metals in greater abundance than their commerce 
requires. 

Page 88: We see, then, that the value of gold is determined in precisely 
the same manner as that of any other commodity, according to the equation 
between demand and supply. Competition will on between those who 
hold the metal on the one side, and those who wish to obtain it on the other, 
until such a general level of prices is reached that the quantity demanded at 
that level is equal tothe quantity offered. » 

Page 9%: The quality of standard money, other things remaining the 
same, determines the general level of prices, whilst, on the other hand, the 
ons, of token money is determined by the general level of prices. 

Page i166: The poy te he present controversy on the connection between 
the currency and the fall in prices is found in the dependence of prices on 
the quality of standard metallic money. Those whoexperience a difficulty in 
trac this great and general fall largely to currency causes may find that 
difficulty much lessened by considering the way in which, at previous times, 
a rise in prices has undoubtedly. been connected with’an increase in the supplies 
from the mine. 

Page 168: And, in fact, we can not proceed a cinghe step in any argument 
on general prices without assuming their dependence on the quantity of 
money. 

187: If, for example, the United States were to repeal the Bland Act 
and throw her silver on the market, the co: uences would beafurther fall 
in = prices and a further depression in trade, not in that country alone 
but in every coroane. country. 

Pages 187,188: In the first place, we have seen how the new supplies in the 
one case of silver, in the other of gold, ere areal and generous stimulus to 
the industrial activity of the world. @ rise in prices which occurred was 
not, as we are too often told, merely equivalent to anominal change of values 
anda benefit to debtors at the expense of creditors; for as soon as prices 
bagan to move in response to the new money, oe was quickened, em- 

loyment extended, and production increased. If in the sixteenth centur 
the trading nations had been afraid of the depreciation of the new silver, an: 
had refu to use it as standard money in unlimited payments, the mediw- 
val system paige have retained its immobility for many generations, whilst 
the only gain to the world would have been a profusion of cheap silver orna- 
ments; and in the nineteenth century, if the nations had listened to the 
alarmists who urged them to take time by the very tip of the forelock and 
demonetize their gold before it became worthless through depreciation, Aus- 
tralia and California would have been left to sheep and cattle, the enormous 
expansion of trade which took place over the whole world would have been 
im: ible, and the only gain would have been an addition to the stock of the 
gold plate of those who held mortgages in one shape or another over the 
whole industries of the world. 

But if an increase in the supplies of the precious metals, when freel 
coined, has the effect which history reveals, surely it does not require muc 
reason or much imagination to discover that, with supplies of 
gold and refusal to use silver, the contrary effects—in a word, a dragging de- 
pression of trade—might be expected. 

189: Political economy would be indeed the most dismal of sciences 
if it taught that, to insure a period of prosperity, we must submit to a period 
of horror, and that a long continuance of peace is the sure precursor of de- 

ression. Political economy, however, teaches no such thing: on the con- 

rary, it shows that in the long run destruction is not or trade, and 
that what we call general overproduction isin reality simply bad organization. 

Page 198: For with every increase in the volume of trade and the numbers 
of people, with every expansion of commerce into new regions, with ever 
displacement of old customs by competition and contract, a greater deman 
is made on gold for currency. But the amount of gold og ey? is dimmmish- 

,and the amount a*sorbed by manufacturers and by the East is increasing. 

201; The general conclusion on this part of the argument, —- 
aside ary cases of ingenious theorists, seems to be that with _bimetal- 
lism we should at first have a movement of general ices toward the old 
level, though inall A roe. not to the high level of 1874, which was un- 
der the influence exceptional causes, and for the future the level of prices 
would remain much more steady. We should have, as before, credit cycles 
and ods of comparative inflation and depression, but we should have, on 
on all sides that the more 
stable the general level so much the better for the public good. 

Effect on Farmers.—Page 206: The fall in Eastern produce may have a de- 
Wessns effect on other markets and other produce, and the general fall in 

estern prices is probably due y to the indirect effects of the deprecia- 
tion of silver, as well as to the effect of the pressure on gold. If, for 
a, the fall in the price of silver has encouraged the export of wheat 
from India, and has caused a fall in its price, it is easy to see that a sym 
thetic fall will take place in other grain and food stuffs; and then if all the 
-using countries try to improve their position by sheep and cattle 
increase in quantity will tend to lower the price of and mutton, an 
of wool and hides, and thus the depreciation of silver, though 
eagerly at Spe producers of wheat, indirectly affects the whole farming class. 
reas : But it is contrary to all principles and to all ence to sup- 
oS ' t the laboring classes can derive more than tem; benefit by a 
rbance of the cu , even if that disturbance | to lower prices. 
The price of labor can not an exception to the general fall in If 
profits fall en rise is contracted, and if enterprise is contrac wages 
must fall and em 

220: N 

ple. 


the Thole, much h grenter peer 5 Ry s it is agreed 


oyment become irregular. 
: Now er the export trade of India, with wheat for the exam- 
fall in silver acts like a bounty on the production of wheat in India, 
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and the area under cultivation is rapidly extending. But, again, su 
that silver ceases to fall and that silver prices begin to move u ware.” the 
Indian producer, in this case, will require more gold than the Western pro- 
ducer; he wants not only the same number of rupees, but more; and then he 
can only afford to sell for more gold. But if gold prices rise the West of 
America and the Lothians of Scotland may again find it profitable to grow 
wheat, and the Indian producer may suffer. 

Page 238: Everyone pays sufficient respe:t to arithmetic to admit that if 
the prices were fixed and unalterable wages could only arise at the expense 
of profits. But with falling prices, both wages and profits will fall; and 
though profits may fall first we may be sure that wages will follow. 


Mr. Brooks Adams, of Boston, to whom I am indebted for many 
facts, in his pamphlet on The Gold Standard, says: 


Perhaps no single force has wrongs so ceaselessly, and yet so subtly on 

man’s destiny as that mysterious influence which causes variations in the 

value of money with which he buys his daily bread. 
* » * * P . + 

In short, between 1873 and the present time these economic phenomena 
have been subjected to the most patient scrutiny, and have been examined 
with all the resources of modern science; and if any fact can ever be said to 
be established by observation, it is that gold has increased very largely in its 

urchasing power since 1873, while silver remained substant: constant to 

he end of 1 In 1898 the repeal of the Sherman Act and the closure of the 
Indian mints caused a profound disturbance of silver values, which it is still 
too early to estimate. Nor, for present purposes, is the position of a precious 
metal, the demand for which has been artificially destroyed, a matter of 
great moment; the vital fact is the rise of the standard by which property is 
measured, for this touches the very life of the world. 

Within the last fifty years, since the growth of America and Australia 
has made London more and more the center of exchanges, and, as it were, 
the heart of the economic system, gold and silver have flowed thither to be 
sent back in to distant communities which are in the process of develop- 
ment, and the outflow largely takes the form of loans. But these loans have 
to be repaid, principal and interest, in gold, and as gold daily commands a 
eeqer and larger amount of commodities, the produce of the debtors fails to 
realize the necessary sum and they become bankrupt. * * 

Were the operation of an appreciating currency equal upon all men, little 
damage might be done, but he perishes first who is weakest, and by his ruin 
drags down the stronger. The farmer is the weakest of capitalists, and there- 
fore has the least power of resistance, because he can not suspend production. 
In like manner farm labor is weaker than indtstrial labor, because it can not 
combine. Therefore, agricultural prices are the most sensitive, and it is only 
subsequently that manufacturers suffer through the failure of demand. 

Thus, after 1873, the first class to be prostrated in England were the land- 
lords, who were very generally unable to carry their mortgages; but the 
— fate was certain, sooner or later, to overtake all farmers who were 

ebtors.”’ 


* 2 . s + + a 

The symptoms of this creeping alysis are but too evident. The Econo- 
mist of August 26, 1893, says that “the customs and excise returns bear unmis- 
takable evidence of a curtailment of the purchasing power of the commun- 
ity;” and last year,at the lowest prices ever known, Great Britain actually 
bought 1,000,000 hundredweight less of wheat and wheat flour than the year 
before, though her population is fast increasing, ‘‘and the crops were among 
the worst grown within the memory of living man.” Though the nominal 
daily wage may be maintained, the surplus of labor causes the individual 
competitor in the wage market to lose time; or, to put it in another way, the 
wage fund does not grow in proportion to the increase of those among whom 
it must be divided. The consequence has been a series of the longest, fiercest, 
and most disastrous strikes in history, which culminated last summer in the 
oe, gna troubles in the midland counties, which approached a social con- 
vulsion, 

On the other hand, the owner of productive property is driven to the 
wall, for though the price at which he can sell his commodity declines, wages 
are maintained by the unions; and though the workmen may be starving be- 
cause of the reggulerhy of employmert, the pay roll stays the same. The 
mines of the midland really seem to have been showing a loss when the men 
left the pits, and the best cotton mills of Lancashire have not averaged more 
than 1 per cent of profit .y"" to dividends for several years. 

Approached thus, from the historical standpoint, the evidence seems con- 
clusive that the disease which is devouring the world is an appreciating debt, 
and if this be true it isa disease which does not admit of a local remedy. So 
long as the ob! tion of contracts isunimpaired the mere passage of a coun- 
try from a gold basis to a basis of silver or paper does not appear to afford 
relief. India, Russia, and Italy are as hard pressed as Australia or the 
United States. If a single nation is to free itself from the common lot it 
must be by the repudiation of gold debts. 

Every great writer on and every student of political economy 
who has looked beneath the surface of things is forced sooner or 
later to the admission that the volume of money is forever the 
factor determining values. Call them into evidence: 

For the value of money in general is the quantity of all the money in the 
world, in proportion to all the trade.-Works of John Locke, volume 5, page 49. 

ce, therefore, is the value of any given article, in the currency by ref- 
erence to which that article is measured; and must, of course, be varied by 
any variation in the quantity of gold or silver contained in such currency.— 
The tion Concerning the Depreciation of Our Currency, Huskisson, e 4. 

The demand for money is re ted entirely by its value, and its value by 
its a ny iat of Political Economy, Ricardo, chapter 13. 

A reduction of circulation must tend to lower prices.—Lord Overston’s 
i . 


Prices temporarily may rise or fall iadependendty of the quantity of gold 
in the country; ultisnately they must be governed by this quantity. Credit 
gives a certain latitude without rendering prices ultimately independent of 
gold.—Investigations in Currency, Jevons, page &. 

In this sense, to say that the quantity of money regulates pilots is only 
the same are ce to ~~ of an cle that is — or sold that its quantity 
is a material in permaing its value.—A Chapter in Standard Money, 
Giffen. 

Toshowtheselfishness, the heartlessness of these gold monometal- 
lists and their desire of increasing the value of their gold incomes 
I offer the testimony of Mr. Bertram Currie, one of Lom 
street's t money magnates, before the royal commission on 
gold and silver. 


Q. But I think you said that a demand for gold increased its value. If there 
were a fresh demand by America [referring to the American imports] gold 


must protate have increased in value. 
A. But what evil is done thereby if it has? 
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a Do you think that a fall of prices due to an appreciation of the stand- 
is not evil? 

A. I think a fall in prices is no evil. 
. A fall of prices due toa cheaper production of commodities would be a 


A. Lask no question asa consumer. A fall in prices benefits me. 

. * * * Js it not a fact that se to the low prices large tracts of 
country that were formerly profitably cultivated in England have gone out 
of cultivation and are now producing nothing? 

A. If that is soit is because they are unsuited to the production of these 
commodities. 

Q. But Iam eens of land which produced these commodities at a great 
profit not very long ago. 

A. That is the general fate of mankind. Somebody else has found that he can 
produce them cheaper and better. * * * I know the feeling of the class to 
which I belong, and i know that any change is diametrically op to our 
feelings, and that whatever change is male. to whatever extent we can, we 
will be clear of it. If we lend a man £1,000, we will say to him, “ Understand 
we are not to be paid back in this new stuff; we must have gold.” 


Mr. Montefiore Levi, a distinguished Belgian senator and presi- 
dent of the Brussels International Monetary Conference, in his ad- 
dress to the delegates of that body, said: 


The depreciation of silver, so far as it serves as a monetary standard, finds 
anechot pongnens the social organism. But the principalevilof the present 
situation lies in the instability that results from it. How wouldit be possible 
for the merchant or manufacturer to make with safety contracts extending 
over a long period, as important business transactions generally do, if the 
shrewdest judgments and the best founded calculations might at any mo- 
ment be upset by a sudden movement of the money market? There is no 
need, we believe, to look elsewhere for the cause of the noticeable falling off 
which has taken place in international transactions. The hesitation which 
checks all great enterprises and which paralyzes many markets is the direct 
consequence of the instability in the price of silver as compared with gold. 

M. Ernest Seyd, in 1871, wrote the fqllowing remarkable proph- 
ecy: 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the adoption of the gold (standard of 
value) by other States besides England will be beneficial. It will only lead to 
destruction of the monetary equilibrium hitherto ones and cause a fall 
in the value of silver from which England’s trade and the Indian silver valu- 
ations will suffer more than all other interests, grievous as the general de- 
cline of prosperity all over the world will be. 

The strong doctrinarianism existing in England as regards the gold valua- 
tion is so blind that, when the time of depression sets in, there will be this 
special feature: 

The economical authorities of the country will refuse to listen to the cause 
here foreshadowed; every possible attempt will be made to prove that the 
decline of commerce is due to all sorts of causes and irreconcilable matters; 
the workman and his strikes will be the first convenient target; then “ spec- 
ulating ” anc ‘ees. will have their turn; many other allegations 
will be made, totally irrelevant to the real issue, but satisfactory to the 
moralizing tendency of financial writers. 


M. Ernest Seyd, in a letter written in 1872 to Hon. Samuel 
Hooper, of the American Congress, said: 


That the rich do not complain of this state of things is explicable; it does 
not directly affect them; on the contrary it makes the lower classes more de- 
pendent. “Then why do not the poor complain?’ may be asked. Is it to be 
expected that Tom, Dick, and Harry, the workmen, should study social econ- 
omy, so as to be able to propound the doctrines of truth and the practical 
value of their applications to a subject so obscure as that of money is to most 
men? Enough that in vague terms they complain of a scarcity of money, of 
idleness, and want of work, and that this idleness and want of work are in 
direct relationship with the available means of exchange for intercourse you 
may admit if you lend an ear to the arguments of the following passages: 

‘Money is the absolute necessary element in effecting exchanges in com- 
modities, i. e., for carrying on intercourse, i. e., the consumption as well as 
the production of commodities; hence the numerical presence of money to a 
great extent guides the number of transactions in either direction. In this 
sense a supply of money encourages, a diminution of money lessens, the 
number of transactions. 

**So well is this rule recognized in all schools of national economy that we 









in England pride ourselves specially upon the freedom which we give to gold | 


for its import, export, and free coinage. We know that by exhibiting a ‘de- 


mand’ for gold, and acting accordingly, we can obtain it, but we take great | 


care not to bar its supply in any way; we do eve 
age it, recognizing that in the theory of supply and demand the former is the 
really active, positive, and sreees agent; whereas the old theory con- 
tented itself by adhering to the false doctrine, ‘the demand rules the supply.’ 
“We feel and know that this free supply does not only encourage our in- 
ternational trade, but also (and what is more important) our own inland in- 
tercourse between ourselves, as it encourages consumption and production. 
The universal presence of sovereigns (coins) increases the demand for con- 
sumption. 
& 2 e e * 

“Thus, while for the reasons given we supply gold coin freely, we in Eng- 
land follow the directly contrary course with regard to the less valuable me- 
diums of exchange. We debase them, limit their tender value, close egress 
and ingress, and thus confine the whole of this great nationalintercourse be- 
tween the majority of our people to within a narrow compass or cage, in 
which it becomes crippled. Hence,the want of supply limits consumption, 
the want of consumption limits production; hence, idleness, poverty, demoral- 
ization, and crime. Tom, Dick, and Harry, with their wives and families, 
stand idle and become demoralized; not, forsooth, that there is a want of food 
in the country, for there is enough to eat, but because there are not mediums 


other—some of those many things, beyond meat and drink, which, made from 
cheap and abundant raw material, assist and comfort in bearing life, keeping 
the one as well as the other to God-ordained modest labor and morality, and 

rofiting both. And for the prevention and violation of these sacred rightsI 
Rota responsible the men or soi-disant economists who haye framed our 
monetary laws, who insist on saving and try to prove by all the cogneaT in 
their power that a despoiled shilling is nevertheless not a despoiled shilling, 
and that they may rob Peter to pay Paul with impunity. 

* Men of that class who have made their fortunes in international trade have 
no other eye for anything else thancustom-house statistics or the rules of 
competition in our manufacturing districts. They overlook altogether the 
minor and far more important life of the people themselves, and say to them, 
‘Here we want gold, you must be content with bad silver, and we can not 
give you much, because it is inconvenient to us,’ and with this offal, which 
even in that sense is not supplied freely, and is kept within very narrow and 
unnatural limits, the people must be satisfied. 
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“A curious feature in connection with this matter is the oft-repeated _say- 
ing: ‘There is no demand for silver.’ Blowing hot and blowing cold. First 
praising supply of gold, then calling for a demand of silver before it is sup- 
plied. Isay the demand for silver been destroyed, the strength to use it 
is gone, pauperism is too great to make a demand such as would satisfy the 
authorities. And what kind of form must the ‘demand’ take in order to 
force asupply? How far must the agony go in order to burst its bounds? 
Some time ago a general cry arose throughout the country on account of the 
scarcity of silver. They were people who ascribed this to Colonel Tomlin’s 
effort to agitate the subject, as if that gentleman had bought up and hidden 
many ons of silver. But the demand seemed genuine, for it was impos- 
sible in some parts of England to find silver. The authorities took care to 
show that the demand was accidental and promised that as soon ds the mint 
had finished coining gold, in a few months, it would coin silver. Yet during 
this time the demand had to wait, and many hundred thousands and millions 
of modest transactions between the poorer and industrial classes, from which 
they might derive comfort and sustenance, could not take place. This acci- 
dental demand for silver was a mighty effort of the crippled intercourse, 
caused by offers for mutual exchange, which exchange could not take place 
because the means were absent. The sick man tried to rise and had a crav- 
ing for nourishment; he fell down again because it could not be given him 
when he wanted it. * 

“Lessons like these are lost upon our economists. Who can wonder that 
they utterly fail to recognize the silent suffering of our poorer classes less 
versed in social economy than themselves, when they refused even to profit 
by such manifestations which so completely bear out all that we, the advo 
cates of the double valuation have brought forward? And if you bear in 
mind the great gulf that exists in Europe between the ruling classes und the 
people, the deep root of prejudice against their rising, the peculiar kind of 
charity and charitable social economy whose stock arguments rest on abuse 
ofthe lower classes with just so much effort for elevating them as ‘caution’ 
may admit, you might come to the conclusion that scarcely anything short of 
rebellion will be found strong enough to serve the authorities as sufficient 
manifestations of demand for silver. To this point lam certain we must ulti- 
mately come. Grave political questions may occupy the world for some years 
to come, but this question will be one of the rest. Rebellions for similar ob- 
jects have happened before in tis present age.”’ 


I make the following extracts from a paper read by J. Barr Rob- 
ertson, on The Currency Problem, before the Society of Arts 
January 19, 1893: 


In a period like the present of widespread depression in trade and indus- 
try, and amongst the people generally, the question as to whether this can 
be traced to any special cause or causes is one of the highest importance. 
Numerous controversies have been, and are being, carried on as to these 
causes, and out of the conflicting masses of argument and fact, of error and 
confusion, there is gradually emerging the cardinal idea that the predomi- 
nant cause is the appreciation that gold has undergone in the last twenty 
years. In 1885 and 1886 a royal commission sat to inquire into the depression 
of trade and industry, but it practically failed to find any adequate cause for 
the troubles to which the inquiry extended. In its third report, however, 
the question of the altered relations between gold and silver was promi- 
nently brought forward; it was accepted as proved that the average prices 
of commodities in gold-money countries had fallen, and that the gold price 
of silver had fallen, and it was stated that as this depression extended to 
other countries, and was therefore not the outcome of merely local causes or 
conditions, the appreciation of gold would be acause sufficient to account for 
most of the phenomena into which they had been inquiring. * * * But it 
is very important in passing to emphasize the fact that outside of the ques- 
tions of the precious metals and the currency no adequate cause was found 
to account for the depression. 


e * * s 


So far as the United Kingdom is concerned, the following table will show 
certain figures of very great importance in this controversy: 


Per head of the population— Wheat (United Kingdom). 
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* A fall of 36 per cent. 


It will thus be seen that in the eight years, 1872-1879, the total quantity of 
wheat consumed in this country (United Kingdom) was 357.45 pounds per 
head of the population, at the average price per quarter of 5is. 2d., whereas 
in the eight years, 1884-1891, the consumption per head of the population was 
only 348.43 pounds, and yet the average price was as low as 32s. ltd. This was 
a fall on the average of 30 per cent. Can it possibly be that with a less con- 


1 ) | sumption—that is with less wheat sold in the markets of the United Kingdom 
of exchange sufficient to set the one going to produce something for the | i 





in the latter period than the former—there can be any conte 
smaller supply per head of the population could only bring 
larger supply in the earlier period should bring 5ls. 2d., if the cause was on 
one of supply and demand? These figures are conclusive that the f 
price is not really due to excessive supply, because there was no excessive 
total supply. 

* © ~ * 


Where the English grower has been so grievously injured is that, while the 
prices of wheat have fallen to such a low point in twenty-five years, his rent, 
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wa , and other expenses have not fallen in a corresponding degree, or, 
rather, they did not fall as the price of wheat fell. He has been taught by 
leading authorities on the question that the fall has been due to bad seasor 


to excessive competition from abroad, and to other causes; and he has been led 
to hope that the present state of things will, iflet alone, right itself, and another 
era of p rity soon spring up. But it is a fact that the yield of wheat 
acre in all the wheat-growing countries of the world beyond thes 
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gradually diminishing, and the populations of the world are nearly all increas- 
ing, and some of them very rapidly, and thus requiring ae supplies of 
wheat. When, however, the English grower sees, in the midst of his adver- 
sity, and at a time when he regards wheat growing as something almost to be 
despaired of, that the Indian grower is in the enjoyment of a much higher 
relative price and a very high degree of property from his wheat fields, the 
former will pene begin to think that it can not be wheat growing that is 
so unprofitable; that there must be some other cause apart from occasional 
bad seasons or from the supply and demand of wheat throughout the world 
with which the English grower has to contend,and from which the Indian 
grower is free. 

The guestion thus naturally arisesas to the cause or causes that have led to 
this fall. Judging fromthe operations of the law of supply and demand, one 
might expect to find that there is less gold in circulation compared with the 
transactions in which gold,or money on the gold standard, is required than 
was the case twenty-five years ago. It can said with ce pera certainty 
that if there had been more money in circulation in the gold standard coun- 
tries during the last twenty-five years prices would have been higher, in- 
deed prices would have been seeiniaieed at the level.of twenty-five yearsago 
if there had been money enough to effect that object. And therefore, con- 
versely, if average gold prices have fallen it is because the supply of gold 
in the gold countries has fallen off relatively to the transactions requiring 
the use of money. This will very probably be disputed, if one may judge 
from the writings of ae commentatorson the currency, though hardly 
any proposition in the whole field of monetary science has had such conclu- 
sive practical illustration in all countries all ages, and been so univer- 
sally accepted. 

% + * ~ * * * 


So that while at any one time the money of the gold standard, for example, 
has only one value, or one purchasing power, the commodities in which it.is 
valued, and to which it affixes a value, have as varied a price, or purchasing 
power, as against money, or against each other, as there are commodities in 
existence. Thus money is being continually measured against all purchas- 
able articles, and its purchasing power is thus tested and adjusted daily and 
hourly to thousands of articles. But each of these articles being only one in 
thousands, it is impossible that each separate commodity should as rapid! 
and exactly adjust the changes in its price to the changes in demand anc 
supply in regard to all the articles, as is the case with money, which is all 
the time measuring itself against all commodities, and thus keeping the vol- 
ume of money in circulation continually and completely adjusted to the 
transactions to be carried out by money. : 

It would be strange, indeed, if demand and oy could regulate the prices 
of thousands of articies, and that yet demand and supply in regard to the 
single article, money, in which they are all valued, should not have a corre- 
sponding infinence. The truth is, that from the necessities of the case, de- 
mand and supply are more poet and more rapid in their action on the one 
universal article, money, n they are on the varying prices of numerous 
commodities. Money is seeking for and measuring commodities, and com- 
modities are seeking for and measuring money, and so there is continual com- 
petition between them. They are both subject to the conditions of supply 
and demand, and to those who doubt this we would take a homely illustra- 
tion and ask, Which of the two limbs of a pair of scissors does the cutting? 
There are two limbs essential to cne operation, namely, cutting, and there 
are two conditions, the volume of money and the volume of transactions to 
be performed by money, essential to the price of one or of all articles. It is 
true that one limb of the scissors may be sharper than the other, and may 
thus contribute more to the cutting; and it is also true that the volume or 
purchasing power of money is more active in adjusting itself to changes in 
supply and demand than a vast number of commodities can be with their 
endless fluctuations, because the purchasing power of money over commod- 
ities is the average of all these fluctuations. 

* * * + ~ . * 


The consequence of this is that, other conditions remaining the same, the 
average prices of commodities will fall in proportion to the contraction of the 
volume of currency in which they are valued. 

* * * % * * 


To sum up the leading facts in regard to gold, there is the undisputed evi- 
dence of statistics to demonstrate that the gold prices of commodities have 
fallen from 30 to 33 per cent, since the period from 1865 to 1869; that is, gold 
has increased in purchasing power from 43 to 50 per cent. 

me x cS = * - * 


While it would take too much space to enter into details regarding the 
practical effects of this appreciation of F sro it will suffice to give some indi- 
cation of the enormous injury it has in cted if it is stated that the transfer 
of wealth from the landed and propertied classes and from the mercantile, 
manufacturing, and producing classes in the United Kingdom to the holders 
of securities, mortgages, annuities, etc., can not be less than £2,000,000,000, 
due solely to the appreciation of gold. It ig already a question how much 
further the holders of securities are to receive the »ssistance of a continually 
contracting currency to enable them to go on abso. cing further and further 
the wealth of the producing classes. If no other relief can be obtained it 
may be necessary to fix acommodity standard instead of a money standard for 
long-dated payments, as been recommended by the principal economists of 
the last hundred years. Such a colossal unearned increment as has accrued 
to the holders of securities valued in gold during the last twenty years in 
Europe and the United States, amounting to not less than £7,000,000,000 to 
£9,000,000,000, is entirely umparalleled in the history of the world, and all 
other public questions sink into insignificance compared with it. 


~ * * « ¥ * * 

If, however, our mone policy is to be based upon a permanent and 
automatic principle, Mimetaltices must be adopted. = - 

* * - ~ ~ ” . 

Then our owa gold and silver commission of 1886 to 1888 found unanimously 
that bimetallism had, in the two hundred years ended in 1873, preserved the 
ratio between silver and id, so that it did not vary more t 3 per cent 
above or 3 per cent below fixed ratio of 1to15}. The six monometallist com- 
missioners favored bimetallism for every country except our own. 

President E. B. Andrews, of Brown University, one of the dele- 
gates to the International Monetary Conference at Brussels, and 
one who perhaps has given more attention to this topic from the edu- 
cational standpoint t any other tiving man, in a speech on the 
silver question, made at Meadville, Pa., December 20, 1894, thus 
replied to certain interrogatories propounded by monometallists: 

ABOUT WHEAT. 
With reference to the question of wheat I think the cause of the fall in the 


ice is misconceived. e cause of the fall in wheat is not, in my judgment, 
any extent set forth pees yee talk about the chea cost of pro- 
duction and transportation e great overplus market where prices are 


fixed is Liverpool, or, generally speaking, London. Before the price of silver 
had fallen a man from America or India or Argentina could trade with one 
just as wellas another. But now silver is demonetized, and instead of the 
silver in a silver dollar being worth the gold in a gold dollar it is worth in a 
little while only 90 cents in gold. The old amount of silver will buy just as 
much wheat in India as before, but the old amount of gold will ka great 
deal more silver than before. The seller from Indiaisin condition to say to 
the buyer in London, give me your whole trade and I will do 5 cents better 
than I did before, more or less. "The American farmer has got to raise wheat 
and he has got to sell it. Therefore he is obliged to follow down the Indian 
merchant. And when silver goes down to 80 cents the American has got to 
go down to 80 cents, and to 70 cents and to 60 centsin turn. He has got todo 
it or starve. And that, ladies and gentlemen, is the philosophy of the low 
prices of wheat in the United States of America. 

If you will take the gold price list of wheat and compare it with the gold 
price list of silver bullion you will find that the wheat has followed the silver 
as the shadow follows the man. I know that certain gentlemen have “ mon- 
keyed * with that, some by taking very brief periods and particular months 
when the price of wheat might be for the time for local reasons going up or 
down a little; but generally, taking considerable riods, two or three or 
five-year periods, you will find that most remarkable parallel. I consider it 
nonsense to talk of the cause of the fall in the price of wheat as the cheapen- 
ing of the cost of production and transportation. The railroads have been 
compelled to follow the price of wheat just as the farmer has and for the 
same reason. Rather than give up the traffic in wheat altogether the rail- 
roads put a little extra tariff on some things, as the local freight traffic, and 
put the transportation of wheat down tothe very lowest figure, even perhaps 
alittle below cost. 

Q. Is it not true that the price of wheat has fallen in Argentina, a silver- 
using country, just as much as it has in England, a gold-using Country? 

A. The gold price of wheat has certainly fallen in Argentina as it has fallen 
all over the world, as I have already pointed out. But the general price has 
not fallen in India or Argentina or China or anywhere, but on the contrary 
there has been a slight tendency in India at least, which has been the great 
come of the United States of America,for wheat to go up in terms of 
silver. 

Q. Is it not true that from the beginning of this century down to the time 
the mints of the leading commercial nations were closed tosilver, all attempts 
to maintain the two metals at parity failed, the price of one or the other ris- 
ing or falling alternately, and did this result in great confusion,in the re- 
peated disappearance of first one metal thon the other, and that the closin 
of the mints to silver was toavoid this great and long-standing evil, whic 
_ hee constantly fluctuating? 

. No, itis not true at all. The fact is quite the contrary, that from 1803 
to 1873, every year but one large sums of gold and silver both were brought 
to be coined at the French mint at the ratio of 15} tol. Therefore that rela- 
tion was maintained at the French mint absolutely, that mint being ready at 
any time to take any amount of silver or any amount of gold at that ratio, 
that ratio being departed from only in localities considerably remote from 
the mint, and then in only very slight degree to very slight extent, the varia- 
tion in all those seventy years being less than the variation between certified 
checks and gold in New York City during 1873. And yet certified checks and 
gold were supposed to be on a parity one with another. 

Some gentlemen, like Mr. Edward Atkinson, have scraped together in dif- 
ferent countries these instances of a slight premium of gold over silver, or 
silver over gold, and they have said that before 1848 gold passed out of circu- 
lation and that after 1848 until 1870 silver passed out, etc., but these state- 
ments, I assure you from the most careful examination of the figures, are 
quite untrue. Gold and silver botl ~ ere constantly brought to the mint in 
greatsums. Let any one explain that in conjunction with the allegation 
that either metal departed from circulation. 

That wonderful fact of the maintenance of gold ata parity with silver and 
silver at a parity with goid at 15} to 1 through those seventy years in the face of 
chan in the relative production of those two metals far greater than any 
that have taken place since 1873, is another thing that the friends of gold 
monometallism will never let the public know if they can help it, because it 
is absolute death to their theory. It can not be explained in any other way 
than that governments, a sufficient number proceeding with due discretion, 
can maintain those metals together for a very long time easily, so thata 
given amount of one will have the value of a given amount of the other. 

Another very remarkable fact is that the parity of those metals was kept 
up during all those years substantially by France alone down to 16>. After 
18865 to 1873 France had a little help from Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy. 
Now, if all of that wonderful parity, under difficulties greater than have ex- 
isted since 1873 could be kept up by practically one nation alone through sev- 
enty years, I ask you who are accustomed to reason whether the Latin J eague 
together with the United States of America, Great Britain, the German Em- 
pire, Austria, Russia, and Scandinavia together could not so tie these two 
metals together that they would never become parted? 

Q. is there any evidence that the closing of our mints to free coinage in 
1873 was done in pursuance of any conspiracy, or that those who voted for 
the werd coinage act of that year were animated by any corrupt or dishonest 
motive 

A. To this last part of that question, that those who voted for the new 
coinage act of that year were animated by any corrupt or dishonest motive, 
lanswer, no. Ido not believe that there is any evidence that any of them 
acted from any corrupt or dishonest motive. The only thing fer which I 
think they can be blamed is as that legislation to go throug» silently 
without any discussion upon it by themselves or by the country. That was 
more their ignorance in not knowing that they were taking hold of a tre- 
mendous power. They were ignorant, and I think they were toa certain ex- 
tent to blame for that, but I do not think they were corrupt. With reference 
to the first part of the question I think a somewhat different answer must be 
given. I ve there were bankers and gold owners in London and Berlin 
and New York and perhaps elsewhere who knew perfectly well the result of 
the demonetization of silver, who knew that it would instantly put a new 
value into every pound sterling of their gold holdings, and that those men 
used influences unknown to the men over whom they used it, at least so far 
as this country is concerned used that influence to bring that legislation to 


pass. 
Q. Is it not true that all or aoerty 00 the poorer nations of the world use 


the silver standard exclusively? not their trade and commerce, taking 
Out India, which is a British province, as nothing compared with the trade 
and commerce of the gold-standard nations? 

A. I think few, very Sem, silver nations are worse off than poor Portugal. 
Still, in general, it is true that the poorer nations use the gold s . AS 
to the trade of the silver nations, for America it is very important. That 
trade has made England rich. We trade comparatively little with gold na- 
tions of Europe except it be in agricultural produce. ow, the manufactur- 
ing interests of this country have become so immense either they must have 
an immensely larger home market or they must have a fore market. 
Suppose by free coinage or in any other way we could get hold of the trade 
of silver-using countries? result would be un eled prosperity, 
such a boom in American manufacturing interests as never en place 
since we had national being. China, for instance, is about to open the grand- 
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est market for cotton goods that ever was. England is there waiting for it. 
If we had silver back so there could be facile trade and money communica- 
tion between China and Japan on the one hand and America on the other, we 
would have a better chance than England. The trade of the silver-using 
countries is not a bagatelle by any means. 

Suppose the manufacturing industries were to boom as I have suggested, 


what would be the result on farming communities of this country? Why, 
you would have a home market such as you never could have under any other 
yey I think if we could command the markets of the silver-using coun- 

ries, ov a very large part of it, the manufacturing plants in this country 
would double in from fifteen to twenty-five years. 

Q. If the double standard is im ible, if we must choose between the gold 
or the silver standard, is not gold the better? 

A. I think so for the present, but would not undertake to say that would 
be the best policy always. If we alone had to make an everlasting choice I 
would say choose silver, for the reason that ultimately the trade of the silver- 
using world would be more important to us than what trade we could have 
with England, Germany, France, and other gold-using countries. 

Q. Would not free coinage stimulate silver production? 

A. From the moment when the world becomes convinced that England and 
Germany and France and the United States of America are going to say that 
silver shall be no longer demonetized, all the depreciation in silver will dis- 
appear. Some of us can remember how gold in terms of paper little by little 
disappeared in 1878. aoe Because this t nation said it would redeem 
its r in terms of gold. It would be the same, I think, in this case. Fur- 
ther, there are not many silver mines in the world where it is profitable to 
mine silver at 60 cents per ounce. The great output of silver in the last few 
years has been due to an accident, namely, the construction of the t 
Rocky Mountain railways, which construction has never _— for itself and 
which was undertaken for altogether different reasons. sause you could 
construct little spurs from these roads up to the mines it became possible to 
open up new silver mines. But that possibility is to-day at anend. People 
who talk of a great flood of silver have no idea of what they speak. There is 
a vast deal of silver in Mexico and South America, but it will not be a factor 
in our time because it will take an enormous amount of capital to enable 
those countries to increase their output and there is no capital in those coun- 


es. 

Q. Since 1873, when the new coinage act was adopted there has been added 
to the currency in circulation under the operations of the Bland-Allison and 
Sherman acts $827,000,000 of silver coin and silver certificates; which now ex- 
ceed the gold by over $200,000,000, and raising the amount of money in circu- 
lation per capita from $18.94 to $23.80. Thisenormous addition of silver to our 
circulation, constituting now nearly one-half of the whole, has taken place 
while the fall of general prices has been going on. Does not your remedy of 
still more silver, an unlimited quantity of it, in fact,seem a strange one in 
view of these circumstances? 

A. If you reinstate silver with the cooperation of a number of nations you 
enlarge the basis of fundamental money, and that is what tells on prices. t 
is a fact that Dr. Griffith, an ardent gold monometallist, has not made clear. 
He has shown that any amount of change or subsidiary coinage, coinage that 
had to ride upon the back of some other form of money, will never raise prices. 
That is true. So prices have not been much affected by the amount of silver 
we have coined in this country because it has not been free coinage of that 
silver, and had to ride upon the back of gold. Until within a little over a year 
the amount of gold available for the purposes of money has been falling off, 
absolutely alittle, and relatively a great deal, tothe demand for general money. 
Therefore, your coinage of silver, large as it has been under the Bland-AHison 
Act, and under the Sherman Act, has affected the price of commodities perhaps 
not at all and certamly very little. If the law now before Congress (the Car- 
lisle banking law) to put a great amount of ow money into circulation 
should go into effect, I think that you would find that exeept locally prices 
would be very slightly changed; because all that money, if it had any basis at 
all, would have a gold basis, and gold, though perhaps increasing a little this 

year because of the great output of South Africa, is decreasing in proportion 
o the amount of it needed for money. ; : 

Q. If wages, owing to whatever cause, sea of trades unionism, if you 

lease, have been increased or even remained stationary, and other prices 

ave fallen, owing to demonetization of silver, isn’t the wage earner benefited 
by this condition, which increases the purchasing power of his wages, whether 
the rest of us are benefited or not? 

A. No; the wage receiver is the most hard beset in the long run of any of 
us in this matter. If you could have all the work possible for the laboring 
population under a different system of money, and also have the purchasin: 
power of your dollar paid for wages increased as it has since 1573, then o 
course the wage receiver would be better off by that system. The rest of us 
would be worse off. But that is just the state of things you can not have. 
You can not multiply industry, you can not provide labor for the wage re- 
ceiver to do, and therefore the highest and most disciplined classes of labor 
even in the long run must submit to a curtailment of wages, as they have. 
It is a very great mistake to suppose that the wages of labor as a whole have 
kept up until 1890. The wages of skilled labor, at least of many kinds, did 
keep up tillabout that time. But the w of wage receivers, classing all 
together, have been steadily falling since 1873. And that must always take 
place when prices are falling. In other words, while the mere increase of pur- 
chasing power of a dollar in wages is a good thing for labor, yet if you intro- 
duce a state of affairs which means paralysis of industry, the cessation of a 
great deal of industry, a great many failures in industry, it is impossible that 
the laborer should keep on in his old line of prosperity. Since 1873 you have 
had more strikes in this country than in all the history of the country before; 
you have had more in England, more in France. It has been one of the phe- 
nomena of the period. Say what you please, it means that the laboring classes, 
take them as a whole, have not been as well off during these years as they 
were before. 


From the speech of Hon. James B. McCreary of Kentucky, 
delegate to the International Monetary Conference, Brussels, Bel- 
gium, delivered December 6, 1892: 


In the year 1878 the product of gold in the United States was $51,000,000; in 
1877 it was $46,000,000, and in 1886 it was $35,000,000, Last year it was eighteen 


millions less than in 1878. 
The world’s production of gee in the year 1890 was $120,000,000. 

If from the world’s annual product of gold there is deducted $60,000,000, 
which according to Mr. Burchard and Dr. Soetbeers represents the annual 
consumption of gold in arts and manufactures, there remains but $60,000,000 
as annual available product of gold. I presume no candid and well-informed 
person will claim that this amount is sufficient to meet the increasing de- 
mands of the world. 


¥ * € . * * * 


There is in volume nearly an equal amount of gold and silver in the world. 
When silver is stricken down the amount of coin is reduced, and the result 
=e be a diminished per capita amount of money and constant shrinkage of 
values. 

Itisinteresting to note in this connection, after all that has been said about the 


rapid increase of silver and its fluctuations, that it can be quite clearly shown 
that the supply of gold has increased proportionately more than silver in the 
last forty-four years taken together, which embraces the period of marked 
increase of gold and silver, and that silver has fluctuated less than when gold 
compared with the prices of commodities. 

In monetary questions there are certatn axiomatic facts which have been re- 

atedly asserted, and which are self-evident. Among those one of the most 
mmportant is that the amount of money circulating in the country fixes the 
price of all property and labor which are exchanged for money. 

Another is that the law of supply and demand applies as well to money as 
to all other things of value, so that if the amount of money is diminished in 
acountry the reduced amounts will have the same purchasing power and 
will buy as much land, labor, and the products of labor as the larger amount 
would have bought before it was reduced. 

The owners and holders of money, bonds, and mortgages “are directly in- 
terested in reducing the volume of money, because it increases the purchas- 
ing power of their money or its equivalent. But the interest of the farmer, 
the laborer, and the producer demands a constantly increasing volume of 
money because the rate of such increase regulates the price of property and 
the wages of labor.” The shrinking volume of money and the decreasing 
prices so much oes of unquestionably have a tendency to concentrate 
wealth and to enrich the few and —— themany. I believe gold mono- 
metallism helps the few who are rich, but hurts the masses. 

om * 3 uh a S > 

The time has come when the law-making powers of the world, and the money- 
owning powers too, should awaken tothe fact that all people have rights, and 
that all proper steps should be taken that will benefit the great mass of man- 


kind, and push industrial, commercial, agricultural, and financial interests all 
forward together. 
. x * * s * x ~ 


In conclusion, I desire to say, that I believe the best aim of this monetary 
conference should be the general remonetization of silver, and unrestricted 
coinage of both gold and silver into money of full debt-paying power with a 

rmanent international ratio between the two metals of 15to 1, or 16 to 1, and 

prefer the latter. This, in my opinion, is the system which will give mone- 
tary unity and stability of the value of money and furnish the best remedy of 
which I have any knowledge for existing evils with which all civilized nations 
are now suffering. 

Eduard Suess, professor of geology at the University of Vienna, 
Austrian vice-president of the Imperial Academy of Science, and 
member of the Austrian Parliament, in his work on The Future 
of Silver, written in 1893, says: . 


For a number of years, on the basis of geologic experience, the world has 
been warned that its entire monetary system is drifting toward an abyss. 
During the past year we have approached close to its edge. 

As compared with gold, silver is depreciated to an extent without precedent 
in modern times. 

Now, there are short-sighted persons who regard this circumstance as a 
permanent success for those governments that are in possession of a gold 
currency; and the complete defeat of silver, and the impossibility of its ever 
regaining the full dignity of a medium of commerce, especially in Europe, 
are looked upon as demonstrated. 

But this verdict is based on but a small portion of the multitude of facts 
bearing on the subject. It overlooks the fact that for millenniums the two 
metals, gold. and silver, owing to certain properties by which one became the 
complement of the other,shared between them the solution of one of the 
greatest of economic problems; that in recent decades, with the enhancement 
of material well-being and commerce, this problem has become enormously 
extended and absorbs constantly increasing quantities of metal; and that the 
mistake by which the bond of union between the two metals was arbitrarily 
severed can not become more ominously manifest, for the world’s economy 
and _ peaceful progress, than by the divergence of the values of the two 
metals. 

This divergence, moreover, is the very contrary of thoseassumptions under 
which some years ago the introduction of the gold standard was proposed 
and later on defended. 

All commerce proceeded without disturbance as long as gold and silver 
stood to each other in a relation of value established partly by law and partly 
by usa The first impulse toward unsettling this relation was given to the 
large shipments of gold that came to Europe from California and Australia 
after the year 1849. The world was startled; gold came in such abundance 
that it began to fall in value; voices were heard in Paris proposing the com- 
plete demonetization of the metal, so unreliable in its production. 

The possibility of an international agreement unfortunately recedes more 
and more in the face of accumulating difficulties. The conditions of pro- 
duction both in agriculture and in industry in regions with falling st lard 
depart more and more from the conditions in regions with rising standard 
The steady increase and improvement in all the meansof mental! and phys 
ical intercourse has brought about a solidarity of all advanced nations which 
comprises not only their modes of thinking, but also a large share of their in 
terests. If in consequence of withdrawal of gold deposits the Bank of Eng 
land raises its rate of discount, every great market of the earth knows it on 
the same day. The constant silver purchases of the American Treasury de- 
termine the level of hydrostatic equilibrium of the price of silver all over the 
earth. They influence the price of wheat in India, of silk in China, of the 
sugar that leaves Hawaii. And, as at times an epidemic sweeps over a conti- 
nent and attacks all nations without regard to political boundaries, so we 
have seen economic crises spread with invisible power over whole continents, 
and a single state stand helpless in the presence of the destroying force. 

With the divergence of the values of the two metals the world's commerce 
approaches a great crisis. 

Nature has bounded man’s life on earth by certain conditions to which even 
the richest nation and the most powerful government must conform 

The present development of the conditions of curreacy in Europe is in con 
tradiction with ek a conditions under which the metals occzr. The 
warnings remain . Let us now attempt to trace out some features 
of this unnatural development of things. 





8 * x * * - * 

Speaking of the period succeeding the American civil war: 

In March, 1863, large issues of or money begin to be made, and the mean 
rate of gold (100—par) is 146. In July, 1864, it reaches 285; about that time 
the Government debt has already risen to $1,740,000,000, aside from all emis- 
sions of the South. In April, 1865, at last the decisive victories of the North 
take place, while the debt has risen to $2,700,000,000; very slowly the rate of 
gold sinks, and in 1870 it is still 115. 

But this very high rate of gold becomes a premium on the exportatior 
wheat, which begins already during the war under peculiar circumstances 
that is to say, the premium on gold has raised the price of wheat for the 
farmer of that part of the country eightfold. 

a + o = af « * 


But in order to obtain a correct view of the very complicated and instruc 
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tive relations which, in the course of that decade, influenced the outflow and 
inflow of gold, we must, first of all, go back a little and cast a deeper glance 
into the development of the economic conditions of the country. 

At the time of the war, and of the great issues of paper money, high prices 
for the products of agriculture prevailed; at that time the farmer extended 
his enterprises and contracted mortgage debts at a rate of interest of 10 per 
cent and much more. When the value of the dollar rose, the producer's pre- 
mium disappeared. But at thesame time the heavy seoreange debt remained. 
The great Government debt has dwindled: the mo ebt has risen by 
this time to $3,000,000,000. All these circumstances all the more oppres- 
sively because India, America’s competitor in the market of the world, being 
a silver country, retained its premium. 


* * * * *. . * 


Thus, in the same year, 1889, there werealso exported considerable amounts 
of silver; the purchase of the higher amount of 54,000,000 ounces per year, that 
is to say about $70,000,000, by the Treasury, had begun only in autumn of 1890, 
whereas formerly the amount had been only 24,000,000 ounces per year. The 
drain: of gold, however, increased, and the Director of the Mint, Mr. Leech, 
has published accurate records concerning the outflow from New York for 
the period from February 13 to July 24, 1891, during which this outflow 
amouted to seventy millions. 

“An examination of the above table,” says Mr. Leech, “discloses the very 
singular fact that of this large amount all but $9,300,000 was shi when the 
rate of sterling exchange was below the point (about $4.886) at which gold ship- 
ments can be made without loss. 'The movement, therefore. must have been 
artificially stimulated by banks and bankers in Europe paying a premium on 
gold or making discounts to bill drawers for cash remittances. his was the 
result of a condition of affairs very unusual in the mercantile world.” 


6 * e 3 7 - 


So long as present conditions continue the difference of the reciprocal value 
of the two metals will increase from year to year. In other words,’nature 
offers too little gold for present demands, while she offers silver in abun- 
dance. Thus the present legislative institutions are at variance with the 
conditions established by nature. Let us continue the PS ype of an un- 
changed state of legislation. The figures show how quickly, especially since 
1885, the value relation haschanged and how slight the influence of the Amer- 
ican purchases has been. Even now agriculture and in partindustry in Eu- 
rope are sorely at disadvantage against silver countries, such as India and 
Mexico. The most striking proof of this is the development of the Indian 
cotton-spinning mills at the expense of Lancashire. The advantage of this 
situation accrues in England to the holders of interest-bearing notes, the 
productive value of which increases with the growing scarcity o ld. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that already, in April, 1*90, 
the parliamentary debates on this subject assumed temporarily the embit- 
tered character of a struggle of labor against capital, in which employersand 
workingmen alike demanded the restoration of the value of silver. 

The former president of the Chamber of Commerce of Liverpool, 8. Smith, 
submitted 140 petitions, with 60,000 signatures, asking for the reestablishment 
of the bimetallic system. He described the losses which labor was suffering 
by the one-sided enhancement of the purchasing power of gold. That, he 
said, was a tax which the drones of society levied on the working bees. It 
could not promote the welfare of society if the income of the idle, nonpro- 
ducing class was raised at the expense of the toiling masses. One-half of this 
new burden was derived from the demonetization of silver. He called the 
attempt to depreciate silver a huge fraud on civilization. The contraction of 
the currency was merely in the interest of the rich, and was opposed to the 
interest of the whole nation. 

Sir Houldsworth, a cotton spinner from Manchester, declared that it was 
incorrect that the wage worker found indemnification in the fall of the prices 
of the means of living for the loss in work or wages. hat equalization either 
did not take place at all or at most very late, and for that reason the wage 
workers were so heartily in favor of this petition, since Oh reperies these 
conditions as the root of the long years of losses. Mr. 'T. H. Sidebottom, a 
cotton spinner from Cheshire, lamented the pitiable condition of all debtors 
in the country, who had assumed burdens under entirely different conditions. 
The producers were at this day the victims ofamonetary vivisection. It was 
said that England is a land of creditors. But who had made her such if not 
the inventive talent and the industry of her inhabitants? 

To this Sir Lyon Playfair replies that the participation in a bimetallic 
congress means that England, the great creditor of the world, is to invite the 
debtor nations to deliberate whether the debts contracted in gold since 1816 
might hereafter be liquidated in depreciated silver. The new Latin Union 
would last just so long as England was woes 3 remain in the union, in 
order to be shorn like a gentle sheep by the debtor nations. 


* 8 . » ° * . 
Speaking of Mexico: 


Aided by this premium on sapere, exports are rising from year to 


year, wealth flows into the country, and the textile een] begins to im- 

srove. “Silver, demonetized by Europe,” says Struck, “ will retaliate in so 
by as the great industrial countries of Europe, owing to the depreciated 
value of the white metal, caused by the action of these very countries, will 
never again supply cotton goods of extensive consumption to the Mexican 
and probably to other markets.” 

Still more vividly, however, is the shifting of the situation to the disad- 
vantage of Europe expressed by_the circumstance that Mexico has utilized 
this prosperous time for great and permanent investments, which rantee 
its productive power for the futureand have assured President Porfirio 
Diaz an undisputed position in this land, formerly so disturbed. In his 
address to Congress in April, 1891, he was able to point out that there are now 
in operation over 10,000 kilometers of railways and 31,700 kilometers af tele- 
graph lines; that since the preceding August (1890) some 606 new mine con- 
cessions had been applied for; that the furnaces of Monterey and San Luis de 
Potosi had been completed and others were in course of construction; that a 

ublic-school law was being elaborated. In a second address, tember 16, 

891, the President announced the progress of vine culture and silk culture. 
Since 1883 the number of an sent by mail had risen from 5,000,000 to 125,- 
000,000. Six new steamship lines had been conceded. The customs receipts 
in four years had risen 9,000,000 pesos. 

It might be expected that the t exportation of precious metal would 
check the development of other ds of exportation, but this is in nowise 
the case, While the average exportation of other products of the country 
in the preceding five years was 49,700,000 pesos, it rose in the last two years 
to 62,500,000 and 63,100,000 pesos. 

The loss which Mexico suffers by the payment of interest on gold debt now 
amounts to about 2,000,000 pesos a year. 

In this way Mexico repeats the same phenomena which were exhibited by 
the other silver land, India, to wit, unchanged purchasing power of silver in 
the country itself, hence premium to the a er of the producer against 
gold lands, general economic advance, permanent opening of the country, 


but on the other hand difficulties of the financial administration due to foreign 
debt in gold. 


* * & 2 0 * * 


Let us suppose, therefore, that the United States decide upon the free coin- 

e of silver. Silverrisesin value. Perhaps European governments, despite 

indom’s prediction, may succeed on that occasion to get hold of some frac- 
tion of the greatly overestimated gold circulation of America, even though it 
be at the increased price of silver, and thus to offer some transient relief to 
the gold marketin Europe. The prices of the two metalsconverge. Silver is 
relieved ofa part of the loss which it thus far suffered through lack of esteem, 
but it does not rise to 15}. This resultis indicated by the ratio of production, 
the consumption of gold, and the experience of the slight effect of previous 
silver purc on the price of the metal. A premium remains for silver 
pe the more because the causes continue which promote the scar- 
city of gold. 

A pan-American standard may be established on the basis of silver alone, 
Not without reasou does the silver party adhere to Mr. Blaine. 

But the outcome of such a movement must be the partition of the earth. 


* cS * + a ¥* * 


In fact a silver land finds it very difficult to buy of a gold land, and will 
always nore to seek its necessaries in a land having the same standard. 

In Bolton, near Manchester, the cotton manufacturers have just decided 
to work only four days in the week and to lie idle for three days. And while in 
Europe there is thus taking place a displacement of the conditions of pro- 
duction, for which comfort is vainly sought in the cheapening of a few of 
the means of living, a cheapening which, for the most part, vanishes in the 
retail trade, the chamber of commerce of Ee at the same time pases a 
resolution which likewise complains bitterly of the present state of things. 
The confidence in the silver rupee is said to have sunk in business circles. 
No European capital is said to go any longer to India; the relations between 
the East and the West are said to be stagnant. The Indian Government 
would either have to make a move toward international agreement, or, if 
that be unattainable, it would have to introduce the gold standard into India 
at once. 

Thus the tension is increased, and both parties suffer. 

The utterances of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce leads us from the 
commercial to the financial relations. Indebtedness in gold, especially when 
it rests on a silver land, manifestly rises from year to year with the diver- 

ence of values. While any economic gain due to the premium in the silver 
and is distributed among thousands of hands, in the figure of the interest 
which is due in gold, the burden finds concentrated expression, and it in- 
creases with every fraction by which the ratio rises. any a statesman of 
an honestly toiling, upward-striving land watches with anxiety this figure 
which withdraws from his country undeservedly and inexoralty a part of 
the fruits of its industry, and conveys to the bondholder unearned and un- 
expected gain. The crises of recent times have furnished abundant exam- 
ples in which the paying capacity of a debtor country was exceeded and a 
good part of the capital was lost along with the interest. 

Here I would like to return to a word of Balfour’s already cited (page 90). 
Money is said to be also the measure of value of deferred payments. The 
longer the period of deferment the graver must be under present circum- 
stances the a of the progressive divergence of the values of gold 
and silver. The silver land is loath to buy in the gold land, but it must be yet 
far more careful not to incur long-time gold debt. The almost complete ces- 
sation of the emission of foreign loans in London in 1891 is a consequence of 
the experiences in South America, which, however, have become as instruc- 
tive to all other debtors as they are to the creditors who have to bear the loss. 
That, and not the success of the gold régime, is at this day the reason of the 
cheapness of loan money. 


> * * * * * * 


Hence any international agreement, though urgently to be recommended 
will at this day much more than in former years, after the bond, unfor- 
tunately, has been prematurely severed, bear the marks of a transition meas- 
ure. The object of this measure would be to prevent the partition of the 
earth till the moment, perhaps distant, perhaps nearat hand, when Asia shall 
be more opened up, or when the world shall be ready to dispense entirely 
with the monetary services of gold. 

Europe, I fear, is laboring under a grave delusion. The economy of the 
world can not be arbitrarily carried on in the mere hepe that somewhere a 
new California and at the same time a new Australia may be found, as in 
1849-1852, whose alluvial land may again give relief foradecade. The present 
small undulations in the figure of production, however, are without any fur- 
ther significance for the grand process. 

Under these circumstances it might indeed happen that the results foreseen 
by Lexis would ensue, to wit, that even with a very high ratio within a bi- 
metallic union a premium on gold would grow up in the course of years 
called forth not by the demand for gold for exportation but by the demand 
for gold within the area of the league itself. : 

But any condition is better than the present one, in which we are drifting 
on toward the partition of the earth into two trade areas. 


» ~ u ¥ ae Me we 


We assume the case that the United States, despite all warnings, estab- 
lishes the free coin: of silver. At one blow the Pan-American standard is 
established. All dale jolus in. The gold standard is limited to Euro and 
the English colonies, but without India. That, we said, is the partition of 
the earth. This ideaof a partition of the earth into a silver sphere anda gold 
sphere has already come forward repeatedly. 


g * w ye m & e 


In the gold area, too, there would at first be improvement, but soon there 
must ensue more and more contraction, fall of prices, injury to labor. 

All obstacles now thrown in the way of commerce by tariffs would dwindle 
into insignificance compared to the barrier that would be erected by the par- 
tition of the earth into two solid areas of different money standards, _ 

As the silver area comprises all zones, all natural products, and, in the 
United States, also all industries, a great independent economic unit would 
be constituted by the silver area. portation from the gold area would be 
rendered difficult, and yet the gold area would be dependent on the other for 
many products, as is proved by the balance of goods, already passive in a 

h d even to-day, of Great Britain, Germany, and France. Silver cap- 
i would grow up in the silver area, and silver lands would borrow only sil- 
ver capital. At the same time, however, in the whole silver area industry 
would continue as hitherto, consuming gold. That is the “ walling-in of 


urope. tle 

Whether, the Uriteu States will make this or some other choice is not now 
known, but in any case some deductions arise from the present situation. 

First of all, it is certain that Europe, in case of refusal to enter into an in- 
ternational agreement, leaves America’s hand free to enact measures which 
must exert the most profound influences on all commerce and on the money 
affairs of Europe herself. 

Furthermore, it is certain that gold alone can never become the standar@ 
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of the whole earth, but that, on the cont 
have been entirely absorbed by industry. Let us not forget Soetbeer's re- 


, @ time will come when it will 


acco’ to which the entire monetary stock of the earth is smaller 
by almost one-third than the production of the last forty years. 

m this it follows, furthermore. that, assuming that the system of me- 
tallic coinage continues to exist (and I see as yet no practicable substitute), 
silver will me the standard metal of the earth. 


When Buckle wrote that famous chapter of his history of civilization in 
me which treats of the influence exerted by the laws of nature on the 
institutions of human society, he could not yet have foreseen that it would be 

ble from the data given by nature to establish a prognosis for perfectly 
efinite economic questions. e took into consideration the distribution of 
climates and the variety of the external conditions of life. But the compari- 
sons ¢ as soon as man employs a definite substance whose occurrence is 
subject to definite laws, and as soon as one is able to take into account the 
limits of occurrence of this substance, the parallax of quantity as it were, 
albeit within ever so wide confines. Gold is not the rarest metal, but itis too 
rare for the task which some would like to im on it. 

Delmar, the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the United States, put 
forth the view “that the —— exhaustion of all the great gold-bearing 
alluviums of the world and the number and the ble wealth of the silver 
mines, oe the effect of quantity and aside from other circumstances, 
would tend widen the relation of value between the two metals, and in 
this way to render gold dearer and dearer, and silver cheaper and cheaper. 

The same result was reached at the same time through studies in perees. 
Experience since then has confirmed them. The governments to whom 
longs the leadership in these things may now ask themselves whether they 
have the strength and the will to draw the logical conclusions, or whether 
they will continue to judge a subject which concerns the whole earth merely 
from the standpoint of the immediate interest of their States; whether, in 

icular, in England the interest of the Government creditors is to remain 
he ruling interest. : 2 
China was able through thousands of years to draw upon itself for its re- 
uirements and to continue in isolation. Europe will not bear isolation from 
the other continents. The question is no longer whether silver will again 
become a full-value coinage metal over the whole earth, but what are to be 
the trials through which Europe is to reach that goal. 


Leon Faucett, in 1843, wrote: 


If all the nations of Europe adopted the system of Great Britain, the price 
of gold would be raised beyond measure. and we should see produced in Eu- 
rope a result lamentable enough. 


Before a French monetary convention in 1869, testimony was 
nm by the late M. Wolowski, by Baron Rothschild, and by M. 
ouland, governor of the Bank of France. M. Wolowski said: 


The sum total of the precious metals is reckoned at 50 milliards, one-half 
ld and one-half silver. If, by a stroke of the pen, they suppress one of 
metals in the monetary service, they double the demand for the other 
metal, to the ruin of all debtors. 
Baron Rothschild said: 


The simultaneous employment of the two metals is satisfactory and gives 
rise to no complaint. ether gold or silver dominates for the time being, 
it is always true that the two metals concur together in forming the mone- 
tary circulation of the world, and it is the general mass of the two metals 
combined which serves as the measure of the value of things. The suppres- 
sion of silver would amount toa veritable destruction of values without any 
compensation. ; 


Torrens, in his work on political economy, says: 

Gold is a commodity governed, as all other commodities are governed, by 
the laws of suppl ‘and Semand. If the value of all commodities in relation 
to gold rises and falls as their quantities diminish or increase, the value of 

old in relation to commodities must rise and fall as its quantity is dimin- 

hed or increased. 

Fichte says: 

The amount of money current in a State represents everything that is pur- 
chasable on the surface of the State. If the quantity of purchasable articles 
increases, while the quantity of money remains the same, the value of the 
money increases in the same ratio: if the quantity of money increases while 
the quantity of purchasable articles remains the same, the value of money 
decreases in the same ratio. 


John Locke, in his ‘‘ Considerations,” etc., published in 1690, 
said: 

Money, while the same quantity of it is up and down the Kingdom 
in trade, is really a standing measure of the falling and rising value of other 
things in reference to one another, and the alteration in price is truly in them 
only. But, if 7 increase or lessen the quantity of money current to traffic 
in any place, then the alteration of value is in the money. 


The following is from an essay on money by David Hume, the 
great Scotch historian: 

It is certain that since the discovery of the mines in America industry has 
increased in all the nations of Europe. * * * We find that in every king- 
dom into which money begins to flow in ter abundance than formerly 
everything takes a new face; labor and industry gain life; the merchant be- 
comes more enterprising, the manufacturer more diligent and skillful, and 
_ the peer fy awe bis plow with mane ee — we - yi 

e good cy oO em. rate consis oO in Kee it, ie, Ss 
ine: Pbetente by that means he keeps alive a oqirit of indeatey in the 
nation and increases the stock of labor, in which consists all real power and 
riches. A nation whose money decreases is actually at that time weaker and 
more miserable than another nation which possesses no more money, but is 


on the increasing hand. 
Adam Smith, the father of political economy, says, page 205: 


From the high or low money price, either of nis in general or of corn in 
pete, we can infer only that the mines, which, at that time, happened 
supply the commercial world with gold and silver were fertile or on. 
Any rise in the money price of goods which proceeded altogether from the 
— of the value of silver would affect all sorts of goods equally, and 
their price universally a third or a fourth or a fifth _— higher, accord- 

ing as silver happened to lose a third or a fourth or a fif 
me. 


John Stuart Mill, in Principles of Political Economy, says (page 
301): 

If the whole money in circulation was doubled. prices would double. 
was only increased one-fourth, prices would rise one-fourth. 


part of its former 


If it 
The very same 


effect would be produced on prices if we suppose the s (the uses for 
money) diminished instead of the money increased, and the contrary effect if 
the goods were increased or the money diminished. So that the value of 
money—all other things remaining the same—varies inversely as its quantity; 
every increase in quantity lowering its value and every diminution raising it 
ina ratio exactly equivalent. That an increase of the quantity of money 
raises prices and a diminution lowers them is the most elementary proposi- 
— in the theory of currency, and without it we should have no key to any 
other. 


Ricardo plainly says in regard to this question: 


That commodities would rise and fall in price in proportion tothe increase 
or diminution of money I assume as a fact that is incontrovertible. That 
such would be the case the most celebrated writers on political economy are 

i. * * * The value cf money does not depend upon its absolute 
quantity, but on its quantity relative to the payments it has to accomplish; 
and the same effect would follow either of two causes—from increasing the 
uses for money one-tenth, or from diminishing its quantity one-tenth 


The Encyclopedia Britannica, 1859 (article Precious Metals, by 
J. R. McCulloch), says: 


A fall in the value of the precious metals, caused by the greater facility of 
their production, or by the discovery of new sources of supply, depends in 
no degree on the theories of philosophers, or the decisions of statesmen or 
legislators, but is the result of circumstances beyond human control, and 
although, like a fall of rain after a long course of dry weather, it may be prej- 
udicial to certain classes, it is beneficial to an incomparably greater number, 
ines all who are en in industrial pursuits, and is, speaking gen- 
erally, of.great public or national advantage. 


_ William Stanley Jevons, professor of political economy and logic 
in Owen University, England, says: 

Ican not but agree with Mr. McCulloch, that, putting out of sight indi- 
vidual cases of hardship, if such exist, a fall in the value of gold (increasing 
the quantity of money) must have, and as I should say, has already a most 
powerful beneficial effect. It loosens the country from the old bonds of debt 
and habit as nothing else could. 

Prof. Francis Wayland in his work, Elements of Political 
Economy, which is taught in our schools and colleges, page 296, 
says: 

If there is more money in a nouniey than is needed for its exchange the 
price of goods is raised and it is sent abroad for new purchases. If there is a 
searcity of money in a country the price of goods declines and money comes 
from other lands to be exchanged for them. 

Prof. Francis Bowen in his work, American Political Economy, 
page 280, says: 

The power of money thus to determine its own amount arises from the re- 
ciprocal action o! the quantity of money in active circulation and the price 
of commodities. exchange, as I have said, is a barter of merchandise for 
money, and the quantity of money which an article of merchandise will com- 


mand in the market is termeditsprice. Increase that quantity, and the price 
of all articles inevitably rises; diminish it, and the price as certainly falls. 


Thomas Tooke, an eminent English economist, says: 
Hence new uses will be found for it when it is abundant; new avenues of 


commerce will be opened, new branches of industries will be essayed, until 
increased production finds employment. 


Prof. Bonamy Price says that the purchasing power of the so- 
called precious metals has fallen fourteen times since the reign of 
the Henrys—that is, 7} cents would then buy as much as 100 will 
now. 

Dr. Soetbeer, the great German authority, says: 


The value of money has fallen through the issue of paper money, as well as 
through the increased productions of gold and silver. 


Judge John Barnard Byles, one of England’s greatest jurists, in 
his work, Popular Political Economy, page 154, says: 
Men talk glibly of variations in the currency. Few reflect on the awful ex- 


tent to which such changes affect the preaerity of all ranks. The laborer, 
the po and the be are as much interested in the currency question 
as the manufacturer, the shopkeeper, or the great proprietor of lands or 


funds, and even more. 
Alexander Hamilton, in his report on the Mint in 1792, said: 
To annul the use of either of the two metals as money is to abridge the 


uantity of circulating medium, and is liable to all the pe which arise 
from a comparison of the benefits of a full with the evils of a scant circulation. 


M. Edward Cazalet, of Milan, a distinguished and very able 
Italian banker, says: 


Since the value of all articles of commerce is represented by the currency, 
the value of these articles must fall in proportion to the reduction in the vol- 
ume of the currency; otherwise the moneyed currency could not possibly do 
the work which the two metals combined had previously performed. 


The London Economist, in its review (1869) of the previous finan- 
cial year, said: 


It may be safely affirmed that the 


I resent annual supply of thirty millions 
—- of gold is no more than 


sufficient to meet the requirements of the 
— ng commerce of the world, and prevent that pressure of transactions 
and commodities on the precious metals, which means in practice, prices, and 
wages constantly te toward decline. The real danger is that the pres- 
ent supplies should fall off, and among the greatest and mot salutary events 
that could now occur would be the discovery of rich gold « epo its in three or 
four remote and neglected regions of the earth. 


William H. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury, in a report 
(February 12, 1820) to Congress, says: 

All intelligent writers on currency agree that when it is decreasing in 
amount, poverty and misery must prevail. 

Mr. R. M. T. Hunter, in a report (1852) to the United States Sen- 
ate, says: 

Of all the great effects produced upon human society by the discovery of 
America there was probably none so marked as those brought about by the 


gst influx of precious metals from the New World tothe Old. European 
dustry had been declining under the decreasing stock of the precious metals, 
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and an appreciating standard of values; human ingenuity grew dull under 
the paralyzing influences of declining profits, and capital absorbed nearly all 
that should have been divided between it and labor. But an increase in the 
precious metals, in such quantity as to check this tendency, operated as a 
new motive power to the machinery of commerce. 


Prof. A. L. Perry says: 

The fact that such a medium is in universal circulation, and that the hold- 
ers are ready and willing to exchange it against any sort of service adapted 
to gratify their desires, exercises a kind of creative power, and brings a thou- 
sand productions to market which would otherwise never have come into ex- 
istence. Money isa form of capital which stimulates and facilitates all the 
processes of production without exception. 


Professor Chevalier, of France, in speaking of the increase of 
money, Says: 

Such a change will benefit those who live by current labor and enterprise; 
it will injure those who live upon the fruits of past labor. In this respect it 
will work in the same direction with most of the developments which are 
brought about by that great law of civilization to which we give the noble 
name of progress. * * * It has been wisely said that there is no machine 
which economizes labor like money, and its adoption has been likened to the 
discovery of letters. 


Francis A. Walker, of Yale College, professor of political econ- 
omy and history, says: 
The question whether the supply of money shall increase or decrease is, 


then, the question whether the burden of these more or less permanent 
charges shall be diminished or enhanced. 


Mason and Lailor, Primer of Political Economy, page 50: 
One thing may rise in value, but in order that it may do so, otter things 


(Prop. 26) must fall. If money rises in value, it will © less of it to buy 
other commodities. Therefore general prices will fall. 


Professor Syme, Industrial Science, page 151: 


Money in the United States is more plentiful than it is in England (as 
roved by the higher prices of commodities and wages in the former than in 

an ~ ter country), and it is more plentiful in Australia than it is in the 
Jnited States. 


Mr. J. R. McCulloch, the English economist, speaking of an in- 
creasing volume of money, says: 


It promotes industry and diminishes the weight of obligations which press 
upon producing classes, whether employed or unemployed. 


Fawcett, in Handbook of Finance, pages 146 to 148, says: 


The decline of prices since 1872-73 is explained by the increased value of 
ld. The first effect was to cause a collapse in “speculative securities,” viz, 
mds of railroads, etc., which were on the expectations of a continu- 
ance of high prices for commodities or, in other wo: a low value for gold. 


The following extract from Allison’s History of Europe shows 
that this ruinous policy of contraction has obtained in other coun- 
tries beside our own, and that the effect was then, as now, to fill 
the coffers of the rich money lenders at the expense of all other 
classes: 


* * * But if an increase in the numbers and industries of men coexists 
with a diminution in the circulating medium by which their transactions are 
carried on, the most serious evils await society and the whole relations of its 
different classes to each other will be speedily changed, and it is in that state 
of things that the saying proves true, ‘that the rich are every day growing 
richer, and the poor poorer.” 


(John A. Logan.] 
The cause of our depression is money famine, and nothing else. 
[James A. Garfield.) 


Whoever controls the volume of money of any country is absolute master 
of ali industry and commerce. 


[Daniel Webster. ] 


Liberty can not long endure in any country where the tendency is to con- 
centrate wealth in the hands of a few. 


[Professor Walker.] 


That prices will rise or fall as the volume of money be increased or dimin- 
fished is a law as unalterable as any law of nature. 


{Andrew Jackson. ] 

If Congress has the rigkt under the Constitution to issue paper money, it 
was given them to be used by themselves, not to be delega’ to individuals 
or corporations. 

{Abraham Lincoln.) 


Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the fruit of 
labcr, and could never have existed had not labor first existed. 

If a government contracted a debt with a certain amount of money of cir- 
culation, and then contracted the money volume before the debt was paid, 
it is ~ most heinous crime that a government could commit against the 

yeople. 
noted (Thomas Jefferson. ] 


I believe that the banking institutions are more dangerous to our liberties 
than standing armies. A y thoy have raised up a money aristocracy 
that has set the Government atdefiancve. The wo [pone should be taken 
from the banks and restored to the Government an people, to whom it 
belongs. Let the banks exist, but let them bank on Treasury notes. 


[Speech by Senator Beck of Kentucky page 258, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
January 1), 1878.) 

I know that the bondholders and monopolists of this country are seeking to 
destroy all the industries of this people in their greed to enhance the value 
of their gold. I know that the act of 1873 did more than all else to accom- 
— that result,and the demonetization act of the Revised Statutes was an 

lie and unconstitutional consummation of the fraud. I want to restore 
that money te where it was before, and thus aid 
mation of their designs. 
[Speech of Senator Vooruess in ms eg RecorD, January 15, 1878, 
page 

The silver dollar is peculiarly the laboring man's dollar, as far as he ma 

desire specie. * * * ‘Throughout all the financial panics that have ammniied 


in preventing the consum- 
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this country, no man has been bold enough to raise his hand to strike it down; 
no man ever dared to whisper of a contemplated assault upon it; and 
when the i2th day of February, 1873, approached, the day of doom to the 
American dollar, the dollar of our fathers, how silent was the work of the 
enemy! Nota sound, not a word, no note of warning to the American people 
that their favorite coin was about to be destroyed as money; that the greatest 
financial revolution of modern times was in contemplation and about to be 
accomplished against their highest and dearest rights! The taxpayers of 
the United States were no more notified or consulted on this momentous 
measure than the slaves on a Southern plantation before the war, when their 
master made up his mind to increase their task or to change them from acorn 
to a cotton field. Never since the foundation of the Government has a law of 
such vital and tremendous import, or indeed of any importance at all, crawled 
into our statute books so furtively and noiselessly as this. Its enactment 
there was as completely unknown to the people, and indeed to four-fifths of 

Jongress itself, as the presence of a burglar in a house at midnight to its 
sleeping inmates. This was rendered possible —y because the clandestine 
movement was so ory unexpected, and partly from the nature of the bill 
in which it occurred. The silver dollar of American history was demonetized 
in an act entitled “An act revising and amending the laws relative tothe 
mints, assay officers, and coinage of the United States.” 


Horace Greeley saw what but comparatively few saw as clearly 
as he did, viz, that the establishment of the British system meant 
slavery not only to the blacks, but to the whites; and these were 
the words for which the bankers of New York drove him from 
Te of the Tribune with a broken heart to the grave. He 
said: 


We boast of having liberated 4,000,000 of slaves. True, we have stricken 
the shackles from the former bondsmen and brought all laborers to a com- 
mon level, but not so much by elevating the former slaves as by practically 
reducing the whole working population to a state of serfdom. ile boast- 
ing of our noble deeds we are careful to conceal the ugly fact that by our in- 
iquitous monetary system we have nationalized a system of oppression more 
refined, but none the less cruel, than the old system of chattel slavery. 


Senator Ingalls said in a speech in this city on February 15, 
1878: 


No people in a great emergency ever found a faithful ally in a. Itis 
the most cowardly of all metals. It makes no treaty it does es It 
has no friends it does not sooner or later betray. 

Armies and naviesare not maintained by gold. In times of panic and calam- 
ity, shipwreck, and disaster, it becomes the agent and minister of ruin. No 
nation ever fought a great war by the aid of gold. On the contrary, in the 
crisis of the greatest peril, it becomes the greatest enemy, more potent than 
the fee in the field; but when the battle is won and peace has been secured, 
goid reappears and claims the fruits of victory. In our own civil war it is 
doubtful if the gold of New York and London did not work us greater injury 
than the powder and lead and iron of the rebels. 

It was the most invincible enemy of the public credit. Gold paid no soldier 
or sailor. It refused the national obligations. It was worth most when our 
fortunes were the lowest. Every defeat gave it increased value. It was in 
open alliance with our enemies the world over, and all its energies were 
evoked for our destruction. 

But as usual, when danger had been averted and the victory secured, gold 
swaggers to the front and asserts the supremacy. 


WILLIAM P. 8ST. JOHN. 


Statement of William P. St. John, president of the Mercantile 
National Bank of New York, before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency: 

Mr. Chairman, you will remember that I declined your first invitation to 
be heard on the topic Snee. My apology was, and I repeat as my expla- 
nation and excuse for what I shall say, that at this juncture, while our pri- 
mary money is so undetermined, I deem any new creation of bank notes, 
State or national, perilous to the prosperity of the United States. 

There is a very widespread unrest of opinion on this topic and the allied 
topic, called the “silver question,” even in New York and New England. 
Public opinion is under a newspaper terrorism in New York. Men who agree 
with me fully, and I know many of them of considerable wealth, prefer to 
keep silent for the present. Any nobody who will write at length a lot of 
nothingness adverse to silver money will be accorded certain newspaper's 
space and be dignified into great authorities. Rejoinder, if complete, the 
more noms the more certainly, is denied even a limited space. Again, 
other men believe that until a change of Administration here approacnes it 
will merely cost them infiuence to speak their conclusions Seveantll e to silver 
money. en, too, certain newspapers shield their readers inst intelli- 
gence and cow them out of —_ convictions they might indulge. 

As an instance, Mr. Horace White's Evening Post afew weeks quoted 
at length from the London Economist one Rawlinson’s criticism of Manches- 
ter's complaint of England's gold monometallism as relating Manchester 
to India. The complete rejoinder of two weeks later in the Economist, a 
com tion of facts that refuted Rawlinson totally, has never even been 
mentioned by the Evening Post. The Evening Post spreads at length in sev- 
eral columns a reprint of arecent paper of Mr. McLeod, nine-tenths of which 
matter is as acceptable to ——— as an independent bimetallist, as to any- 
body else. The real truth which is so universally acceptable is a pad of dig 
“~ to the conclusions which they do not, in the slightest degree, warrant. 


so it 

But centinieas current here and elsewhere are forcing the truth upon gen- 
eral atten and a rebellion nst this tyranny and concealment of facts 
will manifest itself ere long in New York aselsewhere. I have recently been 
=e bi commercial bodies of two important Eastern cities to address them 
at length upon my convictions. I declined on the ground that I have talked 
so much that I deem it unwise to be heard again on the topic until invited to 
speak by my immediate associates in the city of New York. 

The paper that I now ask the pe of reading was for a 
monthly magazine of im: nee. LIasked the space at first, but afterwards 
withdrew the ——— editor urged my carrying out my first intention. 
His private secretary heard the matter in the rough and urged me the more 
to complete it for his magazine. I learn this morning that more acceptable 
matter will crowd me out, which is only another evidence of what you gen- 
tlemen, aiming to serve your country, are entitled to complain of in the 
Eastern press. 

I would like to explain in advance a term I use for the sake of brevity and 
without intending offense to anyone, namely, “ goldites.”. The “ goldites” 
are that infinitesimally small but prodigiously influential coterie in the United 
States who believe that no one nation, not only, but not all the commercial 
nations combined in a concert of laws, could provide unlimited coinage for 
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gold and silver on one ratio, and attract thereby the gold and silver coins, or 
certificates for them, into concurrent circulation as money. 
Mr. St. John then read the following paper: 


GOLD MONOMETALLISM THE PERIL OF THE UNITED STATES—BIMETALLISM 
ATTEMPTED INDEPENDENTLY, TO ACHIEVE BIMETALLISM IN EUROPE BY 
THE EQUIVALENT OF A CONCERT OF LAWS. 


Under official dictation, tutored by the one most essive of allour hand” 
ful of “‘goldites”’ in tne United States, Congress fiddles with bank notes while 
the burning issue is our primary money. 

Identically tutored, our Chief Executive has required his Secretary to 
abandon the option conferred by law ue the United States and grant to 
holders of the United States notes the right toexact gold always, silver never, 
as their redeeming coin. Had the option to redeem im silver dollars been ex- 
ercised boldly at the time when only 3,000,000silver dollars were owned by the 
United States, with an ownership of $116,000,000 gold, any possible alarm could 
have been langhed to scorn. ‘To attempt to seize upon and exercise the > 
tion now, or under immediately prospective conditions of our Treasury,would 
be to court all the perils of disaster. . 

Identically tutored, the demand appears, “one stepata time,” tosubstitute 
bank promises of money for $907,000,000 of the primary and secondary money 
which they promise. ere the scheme adopted and successful, the result 
achieved would be $907,000,000 of new bank promises, $207,000,000 of existing 
bank promises, and $1,700,000,000 of promises called deposits, an aggregate of 
$2,854,000,000 of national-bank liabilities aan on demand, resting or wran- 
gins on our available supplies of gold. pretense of the tuition is that this 

“sound finance.” 

Redundant bank notes have invariably banished gold and silver. 
never suspected of enticing either into money. 
hope for 
discarde: 


They were 

And national banks cannot 

popular consent to their redeeming their circulating notes in officially 
silver dollars. 


LAW THE LIFE PRINCIPLE IN MONEY. 


Money is the creature of law. Money is all domestic. Our ten-dollar gold 

iece is accounted 258 grains of nine-tenths fine gold when beyond the juris- 

iction of the United States. Money and yardstick have nothing in common. 
The yardstick is an exact. unvarying measure of length. Money isan uncer- 
tain, variable measure of varying values. The ya ick is not bartered for 
commodities. Money is the means of acquisition and momentarily the meas- 
ure of value of the thing acquired. The yardstick isa unit of length. The 
dollar asa “unit of value” is preposterous. Our Hamilton-Jefferson statute, 
founding the mint, provided a dollar as our “unit of account.” That dollar 
of 1792 and the dollar of 1894 contain identically 371.25 grains of silver. 


AGGREGATE OF MONEY DETERMINES PRICBS. 


The aggregate of all money afloat and in bank in the United States is our 
true measure of normal value of commodities here. Theaggregate of money 
of all nations trading internationally is the measure of norma! value of all 
commodities consumed by all. Therefore, to enlarge the aggregate of money 
in the United States is to raise normal prices for home and internationally 
consumed commodities here. Per contra, to diminish the aggregute of money 
in the United States is to lower all normal prices of internationally moving 
commodities in all of the trading world. | 

; 


PERFECTION IN MONEY IMPRACTICABLE. 


Omniscience and infinite integrity in lawmaking, but nothing short of 
these, would yield perfection in money. Perfection in money, thus provided, 
would involve the use of neither gold nor silver, nor any other commodity. 

But my caution against any attempt at such perfection in the money of the 
United States is that imperfect humanity has never been more safe to handle 
any near approach to such perfection, or with any other than commodity 
money, than children have been safe to toy with keen-edged tools. The peril 
of any other than commodity money in the United States is the reasonable 
certainty of an overissue of it and collapse. -* 

Now, if my caution against it will be quoted along with my description of 
it, I will describe perfect money, to wit: 

Any convenient substance of about the “intrinsic” properties of silk-ribbed | 

per prepared to defy the counterfeiter, issued by authority of the law of 
e United States, and promise no redemption whatever, except acceptance 
for all dues to the United States and also made receivable and payable for 
= dues and debts, public and private, within the jurisdiction of the United 

‘tates. 

If United States notes of 1862 and Treasury notes of 1890, together $#97.- 
000,000, were retired, they might all be re laced with logically perfect money 
as described. provided silver dollars and certificates and bank notes were 
also all retired. The success of the issue would insure overissue, and then 
collapse. 

Bank notes differ only in degree from Treasury notes, for this same peril 
lurking in them. The wary_can escape a degree of peril in the bank note, 
refusing it as not a legal tender. But the perilis in the bank note, neverthe- 
less, as Jefferson and Andrew Jackson knew. Nature's restrictions upon 
the world's supplies of gold and silver, and the burden of the art and indus- 
trial uses for these commodities, make these safer than irredeemable paper 
as our tool of trade. 





MINT PRICE MAKES MARKET PRICE. 


Gold bullion and United States gold coin enter Europe with one and the 
same right conferred by law, the right of transition into Europe's money. 
By law gold carries the right of transition into English money at the price of 

17s. 10)d. per Troy ounce, eleven-twelfths and 1 penny weight fine. v law, 
France, Germany, and the other important continental States similarly en- 
dow gold. And, by virtue of our law, gold carries tha right of transition into 
the money of the United States at the fixed price of 23.22 grains pure, or 25.8 
grains nine-tenths fine, for a dollar. 

Thus, by law, the market price and mint price of gold are one and the 
same, so long as there is gold produced each year more than the arts and 
industries and India absorb. For so long, a in the lump, its weight and 
fineness being known, is the equivalent of coin in Europe and the United 
States, for the reason that the possessors of gold will accept no lower price 
while the mint price is offered in lawful money at the mint; and artisans 
will not pay more for gold because it is obtainable at the mint price by melt- 
ing the coin. 


IMAGINE SILVER MONOMETALLISM SUBSTITUTED. 


Imagine all these mints of Europe and the United States to deprive gold of 
all further right of transition into money. Imagine the law of each of all 
these nations to grant to silver exclusively the right of transition into the 
money of each, at one price, equivalent to 371.5 grains pure (412. > ee | 
nine tenths fine) fora dollar. Thenceforth the “ price of silver” in Europe 


Lo 


and the United States would be this one mint price. Silver in the lump then, 
as gold now, its weight and fineness being known, would be the equivalent of 
coin. Possessors of silver then would not accept less than this one mint 
price for it, for the reason that lawful money could be had for it, at this price, 
at the mint; and the artisan would pay no more for silver because he could 
obtain it at this mint price by melting silver coin. 


LAW DICTATES THE PRICE OF GOLD. 


But, with the support of mints withdrawn from gold,and provided there 
is, as some economists aver, a yearly production of gold neighboring $25,000,- 
000 more than the arts, industries, and India absorb, the market price of gold 
would fall rapidly until the price attained would permit the lower arts, in 
utensils and the like, to absorb the surplus gold. Exactly this result is evi- 
dent in the world’s withdrawal of mint support from silver, but much less 
rapidly attained. 


BIMETALLISM BY CONCERT OF LAWS EXPLAINED. 


Next, imagine all these mints of Europe and the United States to crant 
alike to gold and silver the right of transition into their money at the will of 
the possessor, at one price for gold, equivalent to 23.2 grains fora dellar: 
and at one price for silver, a to 371.25 grains for a dollar, all the 
coins resulting to be unlimited legal tender within the territory of the nation 
coining them. If gold is produced each year more than the arts, industries, 
and India absorb, the one only use for it is employment as money. [If there 
were silver produced each year other than is likewise absorbed, and no one 
doubts it, the only use for such surplus silver would be employment as money. 
Hence, for so long as there continued to be any surplus of gold and any sur- 
plus of silver over the said absorption of each, and provided the surplus of 
neither metal were sufficient alone for the world's entire need of money, for 
so long the mint price and market price would be one for gold, and the mint 
price and market price would be one for silver. Which would mean that the 
one mint price for gold and the one mint price forsilver would be the univer- 
sal market price for each; and would mean universal parity of the gold and 
silver coins at the ratio established by these mints. 

This is bimetallism by a concert of laws. It does not seem akin to the at- 
tempts which our “ goldites *’ would thrust upon us; as, for instance, the set- 
ting up of a universal price for each of all commodities, or for any one of 
them so abundant everywhere as iron. 


RESPECTABLE “SILVER LUNATICS.” 


Among other “ silver lunatics" sanctioning the confidence that bimetaltism 
thus attempted could not fail, are the learned professors of political economy 
in the colleges of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, and the lat« 
de Laveleye, with others of the profession on the Continent, and a host of 
men of other callings eminent throughout Europe and in the United States. 


STATECRAFT ©COST THE WORLD BIMETALLISM, 


The aforesaid selfsame tutor, to the contrary notwithstanding, the aban 
donment of silver and substitution of gold alone as the primary money of 
unlimited coinage is not the “natural selection of commerce,” but the igno- 
rant or vicious achievement of statecraft. 

The subjects of England were deprived of their right to convert silver into 
money—temporarily first in 1798, and finally in 1416—under conditions of 
little public concern, for the reason that irredeemable bank notes were Eng- 
land’s full substitute for money. Precisely similarly the people of the United 
States were deprived of their right to convert silver into money, a right en- 
joyed for eighty — while irredeemable paper of sundry kinds and exces- 
sive volume supplanted gold and silver money in the United States. 


[Extract of note of Sir David Barbour (British fimance secretary to India), 
October 20, 1887.]} 


In no portion of Lord Liverpool's Treatise on the Coins of the Reaim is 
there any allusion to: (1) The treasury order of the 25th October, 1697, di- 
recting that guineas should be taken at 22s. each; (2) the council order of 
8th of September, 1698, referring the question of the high rate of the guinea 
to the council of trade; (3) the reportof the council of trade, dated 22d Sep- 
tember, 1698; (4) the resolution of the House of Commons on that report; (5) 
the orders of the treasury to receive the guineas on public account at 2ls. 64. 
each, “and not otherwise.” 

With the publcation of these documents falls Lord Liverpool's statement 
that the English people, by general consent and without any interposition of 
public authority, or sox be higher value to the guinea after the great re- 
coinage than the market valueof gold would justify; and with the fall of the 
alleged fact must disappear the conclusion drawn from it, namely, that with 
the increase of wealth and commerce the English people in 1698 nad come to 
— gold to silver. And with the disappearance of this hypothesis there 

isappears the only evidence brought forward in support of the theory re- 

rding the progress of wealthy countries from silver to gold, which Lord 
diverpool invented in order to overthrow Locke's opinion that “ gold is nc* 
the money of the world or measure of commerce nor fit to be so.” 

Lord Liverpool's theory may of course be sound, though the facts on 
which he relied in 1805 were imaginary; on the other hand, it may fairly bo 
said that it was the acceptance of the theory on the authority of Lord Liver 
pool which brought about in the nineteenth century that state of affairs 
which is now held to prove the soundness of the theory. * * * 

How Lord Liverpool, or those who acted under his orders, came to over- 
look the existence of the documents which I have quoted, and which at that 
time would have destroyed the basis of his argument, is unaccountable. 


SILVER MONOMETALLISM SAFER THAN GOLD MONOMETALLISM. 


But if any attempt to achieve bimetallism independently is to yield silv 
as our only money, my conviction is the conviction of Robert Morris, n: 
that silver is preferable to gold if either is to be the only current mot 
the United States. The present Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States and his associates of the President's Cabinet have lately shared a well- 
advertised effort to heap posthumous honors on Robert Morris. 





THE WORLD'S BLIND EXPERIMENT. 


The repeal of our “Sherman Act,” November 41, 
of India’s mints in June inst the further coining of silver on private ac- 
count, severed the last link that coupled silver to its crippled right of tran- 
sition intothe money ofthe Western World. Hence, just thirteen months ago, 
for the first time in history, the commercial world began a free concert of 
absolutely blind experiment in money. 

The latest estimates of Soetbeer, in his almost posthumous publication of 
1882, accorded little, if any, new gold from the mineseach year to the world 
increase of money. Note, then, that while the population of the U: 
States enlarges at a rate equivalent to adding the population of Mexi: 
ours within seven years, or of adding the population of Canada and all other 

possessions in North America within three years, this absolutely blind 


1893, following the closing 
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experiment which the United States shares demands that whoever would in- 
crease the world’s aggregate of money by the equivalent of $1,000 must provide 
4.(6 pounds troy of gold. 


RESULTS AND PERILS OF GOLD MONOMETALLISM. 


Within the last half of the brief period succeeding 1873, 10 cents a pound 
was a sentimental price for cotton and “dollar wheat” was a sentimental 
term. Recently, 5 cents a pound in towns and 4} cents on the plantation, 50 
cents in towns and “ hog feed” on the farm, were one, The dollar 
of the United States, half an inch in width and a thirty-second thick, is thus 
become $2 with which to buy the sweat and toil and anxieties of a season, at 
the very head and front of prosperity in the United States. While thus the 
dollar of the United States is worth 2 bushels of wheat or 20 pounds of cotton, 
it gauges the prosperity of the United States at 14 centsa year, ifinvested for 
the period of sixty days in strictly prime commercial paper of New York. 

The flood of our prosperity can not rise higher than its source. The font 
is where the nourished earth yields her own increase and for toil returns a 
hundredfold. It follows that the conditions contemplated must alter pres- 
ently, or the want of a traveling public and the lack of sufficiently liberal 
movements of freight, at profitable rates, will shrink the earnings of certain 
of our main trunk lines of railway into a deficiency of any dividends, and 
later into default of interest on their bonds. Unless relief of law ensues 
without delay, choice parcels of real estate in New York City will manifest 
decline in prices, exceeding 20 per cent between sales in January, 1893, an 
December, 1806. 

Iam well aware that moderate demand upon liberal supplies of commodi- 
ties produced at low cost and distributed cheaply will yield low prices. On 
these ter:as,low prices stimulate moderate demand into a liberal demand 
upon the same nae so tend to recover prices. On this basis low 
prices of our staple necessities are desirable. In such variations of demand 
relative to such supplies, the producer may gather amid the fluctuations of 
prices his fair share of the advantages conferred on all by his abundance. 

, 
EXPERIENCE SAFER THAN EXPERIMENT. 


But, for the reason that the producer does not share the general advantages 
of the abundance of his supplies, the United Statesat large is sufferer. Relief 
must be provided, and for that achievement we propose that, at all hazards, 
the United States shali abandon experiment. 

We ask the Congress now sitting to restore our Hamilton-Jefferson coinage 

stem, founded with the mint, maintained for eighty years without com- 
plaint, and overthrown unreservedly at a time when neither gold nor silver 
was our current money. 

On December 6 I submitted to the Chamber of Commerce a develo plan 
to restore, or attempt, bimetallism independently, the plan providing the 
modern convenience of paper substitutes for coin and providing ample means 
to stifle any possible money panic arising with the enactment. No moment 
could be more propiticus than the oo for any such attempt. Idle accu- 
mulations of money in our important money centers, like the present, are 
rare. 


““GOLDITE” OBJECTION COMMENDS INDEPENDENT BIMETALLISM. 
Our “goldites”’ antagonize every such proposal with two objections, to 


tt: 
1. That such legislation is superfluous because “if there is not gold enough 
for all, there is gold enough for us. * * * Wecan command gold in com- 
petition with all nations. * * * The United States is the largest and best 
source of supply of the commodities that the world most needs—cotton, wheat, 
provisions, petroleum, and the like.” : 

(2) That to reopen our mints to silver without limit while offering coi: 
to gold without limit will merely substitute silver monometallism for gold 
monometallism in the United States. They mean that the pro) enact- 
ment will yield silver dollars and pa r redeemable in silver dollars as our 
only money, and for the reason that it will banish gold from money and ex- 
pel it from the United States. 

we att both of their predictions as the assurance of our safety in mak- 

ea 


t mpt. 

“— ability to command gold in competition with nations striving for the 
mene supply of gold available to money would depend upon the further 
sacrifice of our reas of petroleum, provisions, wheat, cotton, and the 
like. Lower and lower prices for these elemen essentials of our pros- 
perity must pursue a foreign market, and every drain of Europe's gold to us 
as our return for them would further lower Europe's prices for all commodi- 
ties, including any more of these she pane. 

By our pro on the contrary, the United States provides itself the con- 
venient a ty to part with = composedly. Ins’ of our present re- 
striction to gold alone as our tremulous necessity, we pro; to be able to 
lean our gold to Europe for our own sakes, selfishly. If,as our Mint Di- 
rector estimates, we have $600,000,0000f gold and $20,000,000annually produced 
in excess of our needs in the arts «nd industries, to a liberal portion to 
Europe, having a convenient abundance of domestic money at home, is to 
loan Europe the vehicle with which to carry our prosperity. To increase 
thereby Europe's aggregate of money is to raise normal ices of all com- 
modities in Europe, inclu those for which the United States is Europe's 
“best source of supply.” erefore, diametrically the opposite in achieve- 
ment to what our “ goldites urge, we would enlarge Europe's demand for 
our surplus petroleum, provisions, cotton, and wheat, and upon a higher 
plane of prices for them as she buys. 


SILVER BASIS ONLY TEMPORARY. 


Imagine, as the immediate achievement of our proposed enactment, silver 
dollars and paper redeemable in silver dollars to be the only money of the 
United States. The tendency first evident will be its restriction upon our 
importations of European products. This is evident under India’s silver 
a in her relation to the outside world. But a home experience 
may be recalled: 

During the period of ae State-bank notes in the United States, when 
a New York merchant sold to Western and Southern merchants and bills 
were due, his collector, a bank notes ina Western city, would 
invest in grain or flour, in a Southern city would invest in cotton. Shippin 
the flour and cotton to New York, the sales would realize New York Bank 
notes. The operation was thus ae to pine New York bank notes 
from the Western or Southern ci to New York. e like operation be- 
Segui tnive thee place of pelt chivetoutn 0 galt wane mente’ fore hist pre. 
w e the pmen' were ora pre- 
mium, as feared such operation would swell the volume of our exports 
of commodities and benefit primarily those for whom we must be most con- 


cerned. 
But the likelihood of any need of such an ration as a of the con- 
templation of the New York merchant in salling to the West and South 
te to make him indisposed to sell there. To such extent the Southern 
and Western importations from New York were lessened. To the like ex- 


tent our foreign importations will be lessened under our silver-money 
régime, to the advantage of our home manufacturers asagainst the foreign 
manufacturers all the time. But in our experience, when the New York 
merchant or manufacturer found his home market not broad enough for all 
his wares, as was frequently the case, his surplus was sold West and South 
at as low price and sometimes even lower prices than to customers at home. 
The home price, being for the greater portion of their merchandise, was main- 
tained at a sacrifice of profit on the moderate surplus sold elsewhere. Sim- 
ilarly Manchester, Lyons, and German manufacturers would experience the 
restriction of our silver money upon them. Our importations of Europe’s 
products are to some extent a surplus which she must sell. To that extent 
-_ importations of foreign products will continue to foreign disadvantage 
and our gain. 

But, because we are oy “best source of supply” for our t sur- 
plus of staple commodities, Europe will buy of us,even though we do not bu 
of her. As, for instance, we buy from Cuba $75,000,000 worth of goods a year an 
sell to Cuba $12,000,000 to $25,000,000 only; or as Brazil finds a market here for 
$70,000,000 of her commodities and buys $40,000,000 only of our commodities in 
return; and finall en on the contrary, is debtor to the United States 
for an excess of $100,000,000 a year by average in our mutual barter of com- 
modities with her. 


OUR SILVER DOLLAR AT A PREMIUM. 


Therefore, with our silver-money restriction oy importations setting all 
our spindles turning, employing operatives at full time and these operatives 
made thereby to enlarge our aggregate of home consumers of all home prod- 
ucts; with our trade settlements in merchandise serving to enlarge the ex- 
pri of our spare products; with Europe's prices for our products en- 

anced by our enlargement of Europe’s aggregate of money, our achievement 
next evident will be a credit balance of trade established in parle oe for the 
merchants of the United States. At that point exchange on London would 
sell in Wall street ata discount. This means a draft on gold payable seven 
days from date offered at a discount in standard silver dollars—the despised. 
stigmatized 50-cent silver piece in Wall street, held at a premium over gold 
in London. It means our silver dollars and our gold coin at bimetallism 
a reality in the United States. re eee as her F 6, and to such a 
degree at her expense, is likely to enforce the influence of Manchester’s opin- 
ion of English monometallism, the result of which may mean the abandonment 
of England's vicious monetary system soon. 

Europe's only silver is her money. Europe's silver coin is valued from 3.06 
cents to over 13.33 cents per dollar more than ours. Hér “silver pots and 
spoons” carry the additional price of labor in them. She will ship us gold, 
therefore, rather than silver, at a minimum preference of 3 per cent. 


GOLD DESPISED IN 1853. 


Our “ goldites* would dismiss all this on the ground of an overabundance 
of silver. Had the most influential doctrinaire in money in Europe been as 
influential with lawmakers in 1853 as our aforesaid tutor was influential 
with law dictators in 1893, France would have closed her mints to gold. Sil- 
ver monometallism would have been the coinage system of the world. 
Chevalier threatened France with an abundance of gold as cheap and over- 
whelming asiron. Silveris the overabundant preaiction of our doctrinaires. 
Note, however, that $5,000,000 worth of silver buillion is at this moment an 
overestimate for the world’s distributing markets’ supplies of silver. 


INDEPENDENT BIMETALLISM ACHIEVED. 


Finally, our“ ie and in particular our tutor aforesaid, distort history 
for proof that bimetallism has proved itself a failure, and that independent 
bimetallism in the United States during ony years furnished the onus - 
ence for the certainty of failure if attemp now. Thefacts, justly handled, 
refute both assertions flatiy. 

The world’s great mints were never open to gold and silver without limit 
on a single _— among them foreach metal. In consequence, every seeming 
divergence between a market price and a mint price for either metal was in- 
variably a difference between mint prices. vergence between one mint 
price and another, or other mint prices, has to answer in history for every an- 
noying flight of gold or of silver internationally. By undervaluing gold rela- 
tive to silver, com: with the French mint’s valuation of gold relative to 
silver, our coinage act of 1792 caused our merchants to choose gold preferabl 
to silver for their foreign settlements, following 1792. By undervaluing sil- 
ver relative to gold, compared with the French mint’s relative valuation of 
the two, in our coinage act of 1834, we made our merchants choose silver 

referably to ea for foreign settlements thereafter. This divergence be- 
Freen mint prices—not divergence between our mint price and any market 
price—cost us — in one period and cost us silver in the other, for the rea- 
son only that du: most of both periods we were usually the debtors in bal- 
ancing our foreign trade. 


UNITED STATES INDEPENDENT BIMETALLISM EXPERIENCED. 


Our “ goldite”’ assertion that our said act of 1792 effectually demonetized 
gold by expelling it from the country, and that our act of 1834 effectually de- 
monet silver by e ling it, are alike refuted by indisputable records, 
not made for argument, but re facts. Thus for the twelve years endin, 
1805 our gold coinage exceeded our silver coinage. In the eighteen years fol- 
wie, our gold coinage was half our silver coinage. In the nine years.end- 
ing 1888 our gold coinage was one-fourth our silver coinage. Andin this same 
period of “ ed gold’ (?) our trade movements of both metals were 
usually in one direction, usually export in excess of importof both until end- 
ing I In 1824 the net movement of the two was import in excess of onpent. 
Eighteen hundred and twenty-five refutes this gold ing theor tly 
by a net import md y= and anet exportof silver. In the five years following, 
both metals moved together again, import in excess of export. In 1831 our 
* goldites ”’ are- in refuted flatly by the net import of gold with a net ex- 
— of oe. areafter gold and silver both show import in excess of ex- 

un’ 

"haa in the period follo 1834, while “‘ banishing silver” (?) isthe assum 
tion of our “ goldites,” our silver co! in the first eight years equaled our sil- 
ver of the —* years prior. Our silver coinage in these first eight years 
exceeded by $3,000,000 our coinage of — In the second eight years en 
1850 we coined $18,000,000 of silver, although we were not ucing silver, bu 
were producing gold in amounts more vast than the world had known. And 
in the first four years of this ‘silver banished” (?) period our imports of 
silver exceeded our exports of silver by $6,000,000 more than our imports ex- 
ceeded our exports of gold. For the three yeas en ‘1842 the net move- 
ment of both metals was together, export excess of import. And nine 

after this act of 1834 our net movement was capers excess of export 
for and silver both. Our “ goldites’’ are refu notably and finally in 
the that prior to our civil war no single important movement of the one 
metal in and the other metal outward is tht record of a year. 

And note also in this connection and at this particular moment, besides the 
considerable sum in coins of fore’ nations, circulating as eae tender 
until 1857, amd besides the unli legal-tender function of dollars, 
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uarters, and dimes until 1853, and besides the fact that 80 _ cent of all the 
y, 


ver dollars coined were coined after 1834, this fact, namely, that redundant 
bank notes, which increased by more than $200,000,000 in a period of ten years, 
were tending all the time to house both gold and silver in quiet bank re- 
serves. 


FRANCE A SAFE CRITERION. 


Finally, I regret profoundly that space forbids the mention of independent 
bimetalliam in France and the recordof her mint dictation of the world's 
market pero for gold and silver during a period of seventy years. On the 
closing of her mints against silver in 1874 ce had 000,000 of gold and 
$700,000,000 of silver circulating side by side as money. Her Deer me barely 
exceeding 35,000,000. Our present Po ulation ex 65,000, with a promise 
of executing the aggregate pulation of Great Britain and France within 
ten years; and our use for gold and silver is for a circulation over a territory 
seventeen times the area of France. 
I will append a portion of her record and a table for the printed report. 


[Appended as follows.] 


INDEPENDENT BIMETALLISM OF FRANCE. 


By act of her Corps Legistlatif, March 28, 1808, ‘‘5 gramsof silver, nine-tenths 
fine, constitute the money unit, which retains the name of franc.” 

The articles prescribed the same fineness for gold coin, and direct the coining 
of 20-franc and 40-franc gold pieces, as well as 5-francand smaller silver pieces. 
A thousand grams of gold, nine-tenths fine, are to yield 3,100 francs; and at 
the rate of 5 grams to the franc, 1,000 grams of silver are to yield 200 francs— 
the mint price of gold, therefore, being 15.5 times the mint price of silver; the 
1-franc silver pieces being as absolutely as gold pieces the unlimited legal- 
tender coin of France, and they continued to be until the founding of the Latin 
Union in 1865. As already noted, the 5-franc silver piece continues to be un- 
limited — tender in France, and, therefore, the full equivalent of gold in 
France oes no longer coined, and at the relative price for gold of 15.5 
timer <ilver in the existing coins. 

Appended hereto are tables C D, reporting in dollars the gold and silver 
coinage of France during the seventy years in which her minés were open to 
the unlimited coining of both gold and silver, at a moderate charge, into un- 
limited  Peonere moneys. And there will appear the world’s production of 

ld and silver during this period, showing astounding variations in quanti- 

ies of each produced, and yet as notable an approach to fixity in the relative 
market price of gold and silver during the period. 

The coi of either metal being by the voluntary act of its owner all the 
time, the co shows that conversion into French money was as good a use 
as any other to which the owner could put it, or the charge for coining would 
not have been paid. 

In 1806, with the year’s production of silver fifty and one-quarter times the 
year’s production of gold, we see the coinage of nearly ,000 worth more 
of gold than of silver for the year. In 1818, with the year’s production of sil- 
ver forty-six times the production of i. the coinage of gold is seven times 
the coin: of silver for the year. In 1852, when the production of silver had 
fallen to four and one-half times the year’s production of gold, the coinage 
of silver is five times the coinage of gold for the year. And when, in 1806, the 
gold and silver coinage of France was so nearly equal for the year, with the 
production of silver 7 and one-quarter times the year’s production of gold, 
we see the average market price of gold at 15.6 times silver, governed, we in- 
fer, by this effectual mint ey of 15.5. In 1818, with the coinage of gold 
seven times the coinage of silver, and the production of silver forty-six times 


Period. 





Coinage at the mints of France from 1803 to 1870 in said periods, valuing the 
Sranc roughly at 5 to the United States doliar. 








* Mints of France from 1803 to 1873 equally open to gold and silver on the valuation of 1 to 15.50. See coinage table annexed. 


the year’s protenties of gold, the world’s market price averages 15. 4, as gov- 
erned by this te 15.5. 

And notwiths ing the timid scream of Chevalier and others in 1853 against 
the further admission of gold into money, gold seeming then to threaten to 
rival iron in its abundance, the mints of ce continued to accept all tenders 
of pee and silver, and continued to govern the world’s market price compos- 
edly until 1871, when war with Germany interfered. And the result, which 
finally appeared after the closing of her mints in 1874, reported to the Paris 
conference, 1878, was a stock of gold and silver money afloat and in bank in 
saeeeee, exceeding $700,000,000 worth of silver money and $900,000,000 worth of 


go 

The late De Laveleye, in his ‘‘ La Monnaie et le Bimtéallisme,” 1891, makes 
plain that all the divergence between the French mint price and the London 
and Seals pros for gold or silver, from time to time during the seventy 
years, was wit. the ageregate of the costs of a shipment of the momen- 

y cheaper metal to and the charge for coining there. And, as oh- 
served nape the mints of France had little —ewes e assistance in their 
governance of the world’s market price for gold or silver during any con- 
secutive important period of years. 

Note once more that the population of France did not exceed 35,000,000 and 
that their employment of money was within an area of 203,000 square miles; 
and that the — population of the United States approaches 67,000,000, 
whose demand for money is for acirculation over an area of territory exceed- 
ing 3,600,900 sqare miles. And recollect that her mint price for silver, the 
value of silver in her existing 5-franc pieces, is at the rate of 3.06 cents ona 
dollar higher than ours. This means that if the mints of the United States 
were open to i coinage for our silver dollars, the French would pre- 
fer by over 3 | rl cent to ship their gold rather than their silver money in 
any bullion settlement with us as our debtor in trade. The same preference 
to ship gold rather than their silver money to our equally open mints would 
appear in the case of a the European nations except England. England's 
preference to ship us gold in trade settlements due us, rather than her silver 
money, would exceed 13 cents on the dollar. 

And note finally as to France, that while her unrestricted mints accepted 
and coined gold and silver without limit during periods when the year’s pro- 
duction of silver was only four and one-half times the year’s production of gold, 
and when the production of silver was fifty and one-fourth times the production 
of gold, governing the price of both metalsin all markets the while, the year’s 

roduction of silver was only twenty-three and one-half times the year’s pro- 
uction of gold in the world in 1892, and is proportionately less just now— 
twenty-one and one-fourth times for 1893. 


TABLE CD. 


The world’s production of gold and silver in 
peat The same for the calendar year 1891: 

int. 

The proportions of gold and silver relative to the sum of the two, for each 

riod; and these proportions according to value, at the French mint valua- 

ion of 1 to 15.50. 

The relative weight of the gold and the silver produced in each period; in 
other words, the “ratio of production,” i. e., the “intrinsic value” (7?) of 
either measured by the other, if production determines value. 

Ave “market price’ for each period, i. e., average relative value of 

‘old and silver in the open market—London and Hamburg: Soetbeer, and 
Jnited States Director of the Mint. 

Coinage of France during ry yous to 1873, while her law allowed 
equally unlimited access for gold and silver to her mints on private account, 
at a valuation of 1 to 15.50, for emission in unlimited legal-tender coins. 


riods from 1493 to 1890: Soet- 
Jnited States Director of the 
































Proportion of the total. | ive 
Pounds avoirdupois. |_~*"P° Lendieetins Relative 
By weight. | At value. gold to | ai a 
—-—— — Sliver | . 
} j : , | tosilver. 
Gold. Silver. \Gold.| Silver.|Gold.| Silver.| (weight). 
357,280 | 2,895,200} 11 | gg | 66 34 | 1to 8.10 | 1tol0.5-11.1 
378,048 | 4,762,560| 7 | 9 | 55 45 12.50} 11.35 
290,552 | 10,968,320) % | i 70 36.61; 11.30 
300,960 | 13,178,000} 2 | 2] 7% 43.78 11.50 
B24, 720 18, 431, 600 2 98 21 79 56.76 | 12.00 
374,880 | 18,607,600] 2 98 | 24 76 49. 63 | 2.50 
365,200} 17,318,400} 2 | 75 47.42 14.00 
385,880 | 16,117,200) 2 6) 2 73 41.77 14. 50 
407,440 | 14,828,000; 3 | 30 70 36. 39 15. 00 
473,660 | 15,043,600| 3 7! 8B 67 31.76 14.96 
564,080 | 15,646,400} 3 | 26 64 2.74 15.21 
839,520 | 18,972,800} 4 %| 41 59 22. 60 15.09 
1,082,840 | 23,458,380) 4 % | 42 58 21. 66 14. 74 
911,020 | 28,720,560 | 3 | 67 31. 52 14. 72 
782, 7 38,678,640! 2 98 | 24 76 49.41! 15.09 
391,116 | 19,671,300} 2 98 | 24 76 50.29 15.61 
251,790 | 11,896,940} 2 | 98 | 2 75 47.5 15. 49 
312,752 | 10,132,320, 3 7| 33| 6 #2. 39 15.76 
446,358 | 13,121,900| 3 | 3 65 29. 40 15. 70 
1,204,698 | 17,169,130; 7 6] S| 48 14. 25 15.81 
2, 172, 665 9,747,265 | 18 a2 | 78 | 2 | 4.49 15. 42 
2,266,638 | 9,954,890} 19 gl} 78 | ~ 4.39 15.30 
2,086,353 | 12,112,650) 14 86} 74 26 5. 95 15. 41 
2,110,900 | 14,729,935 | 13 87 | 6 31 6.98 15.55 
1,877,425 | 21,663,675 | 8 | 57 43 11. 54 15.97 
1,881,726 | 24,200,088 7 | 5 46 13.21 17.89 
1,694,258 | 29,333,804, 5 % | 47 53 17.31 13.59 
1,863,700 | 37,962,785 | 5 %| 8 57 20.37 21. 15 
415, 71 9,847,300; 5 6 2). 92 





Years of noteworthy coinages, in better evidence of the automatic regulation of 
the “market price” of gold and silver, by the mints of France. 
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Years of noteworthy coinages, etc.—Oontinued. 
» f th i f 
Coinage of the mintsot} pastive | Relative 
 sstcalehiledpinsahtls Reni preceeies market 
gold tosiiver) value go 
Gold. » ones (weight). | to silver. 
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$16, 282, 372 |$48, 947, 496 

13, 883, 190 | 31,045, 615 

26, O02, 85: 

12, 157, 747 

6, 856, 669 

2, 419, 939 

8, 612, 292 

2,475, 012 | 14, 659, 936 

B70, 44 | 13,175, 982 

: 16, 780, 658 

40, 766, 309 

16, 120, 678 

11, 499, 200 

2,776, 260 | 13, 990, 200 
101, 743, 432 
85, 898, 300 


1 to 15.81 


1 to 15.42 


1 to 15.30 

80, 658, 000 l1to 15.44 
68, 872, 548 37, 883 
36, 858,604 | 10,810,312 
65, 506,130 | 18,724,110 
45, 670,088 | 11, 652, 857 

10, 869, 760 | 10, 729, 670 » 

10, 083, 976 942, 181 

77,838 

30, 929, 800 

11, 999, 202 

15, 000, 000 

10, 582, 263 


1 to 16.55 


ltollLS4| 1to 15.97 





1to129 | 110 17.88 


itn 1871 Franco-Prussian war was waged, followed by French payments of 
npomey, to Germany. 
, the United States having demone- 


2In 1873 Germany's sales of silver 
tized silver by act of February 12, 1873. 

§ The full legal-tender silver co restricted by Latin Union agreement 
of 1874; stopped finally by agreement of 1878. 

LATIN MONETARY UNION. , 

The Latin Union did not approctetiy enlarge the ability of France to main- 
tain the parity of her gold and silver coins; t is, did not add to the ability 
< sence to maintain bimetallism independently. The coins of all gravita 

Trance, 

France compacted with Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and later with Greece 
also, a union whose purpose was ‘to rid their several ——_ of annoying con- 
ditions of intercourse and business transactions resulting from differing valu- 
ations of silver in the subsidiary silver moneys of these several States, and 
with the purpose also to achieve a uniformity of weights, measures, and 
moneys among them." 

This Latin Union was formed December 23, 1865. It provided unlimited 
coinage and the unlimited legal-tender function for gold and for silver 5-franc 
pieces, thus exceeding its first aforesaid intent. The union was maintained 
with this unlimited 5-franc piece included until 1874 (under Germany’s sales), 
and thereafter with a continuance of subsidiary silver coining under restric- 
tions until 1878. Except that coining silver has ceased, the union remains in 
force effectually. Each State made the authorized gold and silver coins of 
ail receivable and payable at its public treasury. Each State contracted to 
redeem its own issues of subsidiary silver in gold or the 5-franc pieces of the 
State asking the redemption. 

The evidence of the independence of France in her bimetallism, her inde- 
pendence of her associates in her maintenance of the parity of gold and sil- 
ver money, is easily made raanifest. Much of all their gold and silver money 
gravita to France, and for the reason that in Switzerland the rate of ex- 
change on Paris was so frequently and so continuously at a premium; for the 
reagon that the same was painfully true of Belgium, as the late De Laveleye 
records; and for the reason that the like was glaringly true of Italy, whose 
only currency became irredeemable paper. 

The se of France barely reached 36,000,000, and the territory over 
which her money circulated was less in area than 202,600 square miles, before 
1865. The combined territory of Belgium, Italy, Switze: d, and Greece. 
and their combined population, were, respectively, 166,500 square miles and 
87,500,000 peopie. The senna pulation of all the Latin Union States, 
therefore, did not ex 75,000,000, and their combined area was less than 
370,000 square miles. 

The present population of the United States approaches 67,000,000, and 
promises to exceed 85,000,000 within ten years, whose employment for circu- 

ting money is over an area of 3,600,000 square miles, 


AUSTRIA’S MONEY. 


As for Austria-Hungary, while at aay cost incurred in the purchase of 
$10,000,000 of goid at a premium, her stock of that metal may have been in- 
creased to that extent. Nevertheless, in no right sense of the word can it be 
justly asserted that the monetary system of that Empire has been established 
ona gold basis, even approximately. If her mints have been coining gold 
every week during the last year, so, too, have they been coining sliver fo a 
material extent, and thus incr the volume of its silver currency as well 
as that of her gold. As recently indeed as the lith of March, 1894, the mone- 
tary situation of the Austro-Hungarian Bank was as follows: 
$50, 268, 363, or 39 per cent. 
79, 261, 480, or 61 per cent. 


Making a total of 129, 529, 843, or 100 per cent. 

Note circulation, $194,228,000;. that is no less than 61 per cent of the present 
stock of specie in the Austro-Hungarian Bank as recently as the 15th of March, 
184, was of silver. 

Gold commandsa premium in Austria thus far still. She does not redeem 
her paper in gold as yet, and will not if she abandons silver. Her already 
burdensome debt of nearly $2,000,000,000 increases almost every year. 

Mr. St. John read his proposed bill, as follows: 

“A bill to restore the bimetallic coinage system of the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

“ Be ét enacted, etc., That upon the terms and conditions and char pre- 
scribed by law for the like deposits of gold, owners of silver not too for 


the rations of the mint may deposit the same, in amounts of not less value 
than $100, at any mint of the United States and receive therefor silver dollars 
containing each CM qzeine Troy of standard silver. 

“Szo.2. The s rd silver dollars of the United States are hereby re- 
quired to be received for all dues to the United States and are made receiv- 
he tog payable for all dues and debts, public and private, within the United 
States. 

Sno. 3. Depositors of gold and depositors of silver as aforesaid, at any mint 
of the United States, shall receive therefor on their uest, instead of the 
coin to which they shall be entitled, coin certificates of the United States 
which shall be redeemed on demand in coin. And depositors of gold coin and 
of silver coin, other than subsidiary coins, at the Treasury or any subtreas- 
ury of the United States, in sums of not less than $20, may receive the herein- 
provided coin certificates therefor. And no gold certificates and no silver 
certificates and no qrceeas panes authorized by act of July 14, 1890, entitled 
‘An act directing the pure of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury 
notes thereon, and for other purposes,’ shall hereafter be issued. 

‘Sec. 4. The herein-provided coin certificates shall be redeemed in gold or 
silver coin, at the convenience of the United States; and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to redeem the same on re- 
— in gold or silver standard bars, at the like convenience of the United 

ates. 

“Suc. 5. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby required to reserve on 
on hand, in coin and standard bars, an aggregate sum of gold and silver equal 
to the aggregate sum of the herein-provided coin certificates outstan: , 
except as hereinafter provided. 

_“Sxc. 6. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, in his discre- 
tion and under regulations which he may prescribe, to direct the Treasurer 
of the United States, from time to time, to receive, at the Treasury or any 
subtreas' of the United States, interest-bearing bonds of the United States, 
duly hypot ted to the Treasurer, and issue therefor safe amounts of the 
pores coin certificates as loans at interest. The rate of interest to 
be required on such loans of coin certificates shall be in every case the same 
as the rate of interest able by the United States on the bonds h he- 
cated therefor: Provided always, at the ag te sum of coin certificates 
issued for deposits of interest-bearing bonds of the United States shall not 
reduce the ag, te sum of coin and standard bars reserved for the redemp- 
tion of coin certificates below 60 per cent of the aggregate sum of all coin cer- 
tificates outstanding. 

“Sc. 7. The coin certificates pegrited in this act shall be received for all 
dues to the United States, and shall be receivable and payable for all dues and 
de am public and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated in the 
contract. 


nm 

“$xo. 8. All authority of law for the transportation of standard silver dol- 
lars for private acceunt at public eee, in exchange for other lawful 
money of the United States, and all other acts and parts of acts in conflict 
with this act, are hereby repealed.” 3 

Mr. St. Jonn. I should like to ex sections 6 and 7 before any question 
is asked me, while I think of what I want to say. 

The su ion to make these coin certificates a legal tender with the limit 
proposd, silver dollars ong made as unlimited legal tender as gold coin, isin 
order that the New York Clearing House banks shall accept these coin cer- 
tificates as it does the Treasury notes of 1890, which are exactly thus limited 
tender, in settlements of daily balances. 

The proposed section 6 is sn emergency issue, and would be availed of in 
real emergencies only, for two reasons: 

(1) Because owners of bonds would not accept long-time loans at a cost of 
all the interest on their investment; and 5 

(2) Borrowers of 4 per cent and 5 per cent United States bonds, hired to 
h hecate for such loans, would only appear when a real emergency made 
“— rates for money in the open market. 

f a money-market panic threatened the proposed enactment with a sharp 
contraction of our aggregate of money this provision (section 6) would em- 
power the Secretary of the Treasury to issue over $200,000,000 of United States 
coin certificates against silver coin and bullion already in the Treasury and 
loan them at 4 per cent and 5 per cent per annum against United States inter- 
est-bearing bonds. 

If lack of engraved coin certificates threaten the Secretary's immediate 
convenience Is t that boldness aqeelng the recent issuing of interest- 


bearing bonds will momentarily substitute silver certificates, with some dis- 
tinguishing stamp on them, therefor. 


bill merely propceee effect: “ That the Congress restore immediately 
the coinage system of the United States founded with the Mint in 1792, main- 
tained for hty _— thereafter, and overthrown, unobservedly, when 
neither gold nor silver was our current money. Provide the modern con- 
venience of paper substitute for coin, on the choice of the depositors of gold 
and of silver at the Mint, one and the same coin certificate redeemable on 
demand in coin, and redeems these coin certificates in gold or silver, at the 
option and convenience of the United States. It por an ‘emergency 
issue’ of these coin certificates, additionally, with ‘ elasticity ’ unquestionable 
and with redemptions on demand assured, and the means in the Secretary's 
hands tostifle an ic in Wall street instanter.” 

Mr. BRostvs. t limitation would you put upon the legal-tender quality 
of the certificates you have described? 

Mr. Sr. JoHN. The coin certificates? 

Mr. Brostvus. Yes. 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. Only the limitation that you and I might be able to contract 
against recei them, if we d , exactly as the Treasury note of 1890 is 
limited in its legai-tender function, and exactly as the silver dollar is limited, 
But I ee to remove the limitation from the silver dollar. Let our gold 
and silver coins stand alike before the law, as in France; and then the United 
States Supreme Court will not permit the enforcement of contracts in d 
— ony. Such discrimination then would be “against good public policy” 

o enforce. 

Mr. Brostvus. You have spoken of the limited legal-tender quality, but you 
have not yet stated what the limit was. 2 

Mr. St. Joun. The limit only that you would have a right to contract 
opine them, as you have in the Treasury note of 1890. 

r. Exxi1s. I came into the room after you had read part of your bill. I 
will ask you whether your bill provides for the repeal of the law of 1873, mak- 
ing the gold dollar the unit of value? 

r. St. Jonn. You gentlemen are lawyers, and I need not give you the law. 
But as I understand statute law to-day, each new statute supersedes any 
prior act that conflicts with it. The provisions of my pro bill conflict 
with that law of 1873, and my final clause provides that all acts and parts of 
acts in conflict herewith are hereby re ed. 5 

Mr. Exuis. Do you propose to establish the silver d6llar as the unit of 
value—if that isa term? 

Mr. St. Jonn. Ido not think itisa good term. I presume you mean the 
unit of account. - 

Mr, Exsz5. ‘he unit of account? ; 

Mr. 8”. Jonny. No, sir; my bill re izes the dollar of the United States 
as the unit of account; it does not dis nguish between the gold dollar and 
the silver dollar, 
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Mr. Eis. Does it provide any ratio at which the metals shall be coined— 
if that isa term? 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. You did not hear the bill read? 

Mr. Exxis. No, sir. ; 

Mr. St. Joun. The first portion is explicit on that point. It analy yo 
vides that the silver dollar now existing shall be coinable, without limit in 
amount, on producing the bullion for it, and on the same terms as are now 
prescribed for gold. 

Mr. Exits. Would your ee7 put this country on a silver basis? 

Mr. St. Joun. Momentarily, it might—I think it would, immediately. 

Mr. Exiais. How | wo that condition, in your judgment, prevail? 

Mr. Str. Jonn. I — a paper this morning in which I tried to answer 
that. I shall have to refer you to that for my complete answer. I would not 

redict the achievement of actual bimetallism in United States under the 

ill earlier than two years; that is, two yearsat the outside. I should expect 
it earlier if conditions existing abroad, existing outside of France, prevail; I 
would expect it to be accomplished within one year. There is no business 
prosperity anywhere in the world to-day outside of France. 

Mr. Ex.ts. To what do you attribute the prosperity of France? 

Mr. St. Jomn. To an abundance of good, sound money, that is, primary 
money that can not be refused, money that the financiers of that country 
handie on a scientific basis, France being the only nation of financiers. 

Mr. Exits. I was criticised the other day for asking some witness some- 
thing about primary money. I was asked what I meant by primary money. 
Now, I wish you would give a definition of that term. 

Mr. St. Joun. Primus, I think, means first, or nothing ahead of it. It is 
absolute money—unconditional, primary money. Secondary money is the 

nback, which, although a limited legal tender, is a promise of money. 

1d coin does not promise any redemption. It is not the stamp on the coin 

that makes it money. It is the law behind it. You can not refuse it, and the 

condition all over the world to-day is, practically, that all you have to do is 

to present bullion or , and lawful money is returned to you for it under 
the mint laws of all the commercial nations. 

Mr. ELuis. You have examined the Baltimore plan and the plan submitted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, I presume? 

r. Sv. Jonn. I have. 

Mr. Exxz4s. If either one of those plans were ado , state whether or not, 
in your opinion, the volume of paper money wo' be increased or d ; 

Mr. Str. Jony. I do not look upon a bank note as money, but a promise of 
money, and therefore I do not quite get vo question. » 

Mr. Ex1as. I will ask it in this form: If either of those plans were adopted 
would the volume of paper currency be increased or decreased? 

Mr. St. Jonn. You mean now, money and substitutes formoney. Will you 
confine me to one plan, because I would treat these plans on different bases. 

Mr. ELLis. Answer in your own way. 

Mr. Sr. Joun. Suppose you confine me to one; otherwise you give me large 

to cover. 

Mr. -Ex.1s. Then I will confine you first to papercurrency. Would the vol- 
ume of paper currency be increased? 

Mr. St. Joux. To which of the bills shall I confine myself? 

Mr. Ev.1s. We have the Baltimore plan, already en of, and the other 
plan submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. Confining myself for the time to the last named, if the Sec- 
retary’s bill were e as introduced it would fall absolutely flat; not a 
note would be taken out under it. 

Mr. ELLs. = ‘ 

Mr. St. Jonn. For the reason that Mr. Williams and several other gentle- 
men have given you, as I understand their ey 

Mr. Exuis. You seem to have overlooked the fact that there is a mandatory 
provision in one of these plans. 

Mr. St. Jonn. On the ——. that ic-assuring provision will be resisted 
and the panic ensue concurrently. Lhave to do under the statutes of New 
York is to make application one day and the next day I can become a State 
bank. Weare not obliged to be a national bank, —- we prefer it. We 
will not continue under national charter and eens e liabilities of other 
banks. We are more experienced than to do tl 

Mr. E...1s. I wish you would follow the bill in detail as far as you like. 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. I could follow it to criticise it. 

Mr. Exits. I should like you to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would the currency issued under that be safe? 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. There would not be any currency issued under it as it now 
stands, but there would be the greatest panic that this country has ever seen. 

The CHAIRMAN. What would cause the panic if the banks did not issue cur- 
rency? 

Mr. St. Joun. The fact that conservative banks would abandon their na- 
tional charters rather than guarantee the liabilities of others, and such aban- 
donment would throw upon an un ve market $200,000,000 worth of 
United States bonds, of which $21,000,000 are 2 per cents, not now salable at 
par. These withdrawals of bonds by national banks would mean surrenders 
of the circulation secured by them. That would mean, in the te, a 
“contraction of the currency ” of the United States by $10,000,000 in the pe- 
riod between the enactment of the law and July, 1895. is burdening of the 
bond market, under antagonism of the natio banks, would make it impos- 
sible for the Treasury to sell its next $50,000,000 of bonds to recoup its gold 
reserve, and chaos would reign supreme. 

In February of 1881, when I been only one month inthe Mercantile 
National Bank, and without previous bank experience, there came out in 
the New York papers a mi en notion that ween January and July the 


national banks must replace all the bonds Sy poaseeeee by the substitution 
of new 3 per cents. The President was ind to veto the bill by the ic 
occasioned by an $18,000,000 contraction of the currency which ensued. ere 


are only three concerns in New York City buying and selling Government 
bonds. They make the market, practically, and sometimes are quite arbi- 
trary about it. There is sometimes a difference of 1 per cent between their 
buying and selling prices for United States bonds, the best of securities in 
the world. Therefore it was ———_ by the national banks then that the 
had better sell promptly. Hence the contraction and the panic. If section? 
of the Pecresarys bill is passed we would have to finda market for $200,000,000 
United States bonds between the date of its passage and July next. We 
would prefer to sell ours forthwith. 

The national-bank note is guaranteed by the United States, for the reason 
that the national bank, asa creature of the United States, isan arm of the 
Government. The national banks, with their note-issue system, were created 
as a means of ereviaangs ready market for United States bonds by a method 
yielding acceptable substitutes in moderate amount for money,and for no 
other reason. That means of ere such market ought to be preserved 
by the United States. If the United States desired the Mercantile National 
Bank of New York to take — of their 3 per cent bonds at par to-day, or 
their 5 per cent bonds on a a cent basis, and did not exact gold for it, but 
would let us pay for the bonds with our notes which the Comptroller would 
issue on them, we would do so promptly. We did not buy any of the first or 
second $50,000,000 of United States bonds lately issued, because I did not be- 
lieve 7 hy mage law provided for the issue. I think necessity rather ex- 
ceeded law, as it usually does, and I find nofault. There was nothing else 


to do under the circumstances. The circumstances could have been pro- 
hibited, however. We made a direct contribution of $500,000 of gold coin to 
the reserve “in exchange for any lawful money; but the news- 
a were not told of it. 

copy of the Secretary's bill has been handed me. Suppose I take it up by 
paragraphs. I shall not consume much time. 

Mr. ELuis. Consume all the time that is necessary. 

Mr. St. Jonn. In the first place, under this proposed bill of the Secretary's 
a sum of “ greenbacks” or — notes of 189) are to be impounded vis 
effects an immediate contraction the currency. To procure and deposit 
these notes you contract the currency existing. There is a period of time, 
involving from fifteen to forty days, before a national bank can get its notes 
from the Comptroller, under existing law, put them into shape, and get them 
into circulation. It is not always easy to float national-bank notes. Wetook 
out $800,000 of national-bank n some three or four years ago and it took 
us nearly two months to them out. They were nothing but chips—I do 
not eng peer chips, but chips of wood—until we could get them into circu- 
lation. is element of temporary contraction is an element of danger in 
the Secretary's bill. 

Now we come to the provision that the notes are a first lien upon all the 
assets of the association issuing the same. That might be open to this ques- 
tion: Whether they are a lien also on the stockholders’ additional liability. 
That liability of shareholders is perhaps not an asset of the bank. 

The Secretary's third section provides: ** That in lieu of all existing taxes” 
one-fourth of 1 per cent per annum is payable as a duty for each half year 
upon the average amount of the bank notes incirculation. That is to pay for 
the Government's interest in the matter. But there are two quarters to be 
paid under section 5, as a means of establishing a safety fund. That means 
one-half of 1 per cent per annum. 

The CHAIRMAN. Until the 5 per cent is reached. 

Mr. St. Jonn. That means a period of ten years before the safety fund is 
established. What would happen to your banks during that ten years pre- 
ceding the establishment of a safety fund? In the meantime there is only 
dubious safety. That is logical, if it is not true; and I think it is true. 

There is particularly no safety for the good banks that would be liable to 
demands upon them, d ten years, to pay failed banks’ notes and take 
the chance of any assets of these failed banks to reimburse them. At least 
the Osawatomie People’s National Bank can not have this right to jeopardize 
the Mercantile National Bank of the city of New York if we surrender our 
national charter. 

“Each association hereafter organized and each association applying for 
additional circulation shall pay its pro rata share into the said fund before re- 
ceiving notes.” 

Isuppose that means that if 5 per cent has been contributed by banks already 
issuing, any new bank must contribute 5 per cent asastarter. That is another 
deterrent; but it ought to be required if the rest of the bill is enacted, of 
course. 

The underlying proposal pertaining to all these bills, the Secretary's indi- 
rectly and all r the recommendations of Mr. Horace White and associates, 
whom you have heard, is the retirement of the greenbacks and Treasury notes; 
and Mr. White wants the silver dollars and certificates retired also. The pro- 
posal amounts toa demand that the United States abandon a profit to the 

at large and confer a profit on the banks instead. 
. Coss of Alabama. Will you please explain how it is, if this bill becomes 
a law, that the United States w guarantee a profit to the national banks? 

Mr. St. Joun. Ido not say that. I have said that the Secretary's bill 
would fall flat and if section 7 is enacted will create a panic. I say the un- 
deri demand of the gentlemen who have been here to testify in behalf of 
any of these bills is that the mbacks shall be retired. That is basal in 
their demands. Profit to the issuing banks is the first requisite of any crea- 
tion of bank notes. 

Mr. Coss of Alabama. Are you opposed to the retirement of greenbacks? 
If so, state why; and if you are not, state why not. 

Mr. St. Jonn. I am oaneees to asking any sacrifice of the people at large 
in order to provide t to banks. I do not dare ask any such thing. I 
never did and I never will. I would not so sacrifice the popularity that the 
national banks of the United States have legitimately earned. The great 
poreere to which they are entitled is being sacrificed by well-meaning 

octrinaires, outsiders, who know little about banking. Think of it, the 
United States issues $100,000,000 of bonds, on which interest is to be paid for 
ten years at 5 per cent per annum. At the same time it is proposed that 
$346,000,000 nbacks, a debt which does not bear interest, and therefore is 
saving (at rcent per annum) $17,300,000 a year to the people at large, shall 
be retired. ore interest-bearing debt to issue to retire them. And as a 
feature of the proposal is that bank no yielding profit to banks as the first 
essential of their existence, shall supe ethem! It is preposterous! 
oar JouNsON of Indiana. What is your opinion of section 10 of the Carlisle 

° 


Mr. St. Jomy. My opinion of that is just what I said when I came her>, that 
it is absolutely im ible for the banks of the United States to redeema 
liberal issue of bank notes in gold. The possibility does not exist. 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 10 is in regard to State banks. 

Mr. Jonnson of Indiana. Section 10 is the one which provides for the issue 
by State banks under certain conditions therein imposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Take our printed copy of the bill. That is the only bill to 
which we refer. 

Mr. St. Jonny. Section 10 provides, I see, that the use of circulating notes 
issued by a banking corporation duly organized under the laws of any State, 
and which transacts no other than a banking business, shall be exempt from 
taxation under the laws of the United States under certain conditions. That 
section is the State-bank feature. What I would have to say about that is 
two ane First of all, the Secretary introduces a bill based on his timidity 
as toa cient gold reserve. He says that he is asked to pay gold for green- 
backs and Treasury notes, and he wants to put that burden upon the banks. 
He proposes to allow a State bank to issue notes if the State bank will first 

with some State officer a certain number of dollars’ worth of creen- 
backs or Treasury notes. He does not provide that the State officer must 
hold these greenbacks or Treasury notes subject to demand, and is without 
= right in the Constitution of the United States to compel such State officer 
todoso. He is simply furnishing a means of issuing State-bank notes and 
lea those pt sks or Treasury notes in circulation also. He is not 
redu by a.dollar the demand on the Treasury for greenback or Treasury- 
note emptions. 


Mr. Jounson of Indiana. You said there were two reasons; you have 
given one. 

Mr. St. Jonny. I meant to couple that with the fact that I think that th. 
national-bank-note system ought to be preserved, so far as it is to the public 
interest to preserve it, and so far as it is to the public interest to create or 
preserve any banks of issue. The national-bank-note system of note issue 
ought to be served as the means of assuring a market for United States 
bonds when the Government needs to issue interest-bearing bonds. 


Mr. Jonnson of Indiana. You contemplate, of course, the continued use 
a a money? _ 
. St. Jonny. I propose to create coin certificates of the United States 
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secured by a reserve of 100 per cent in coin and standard bars in lieu of the 
Treasury notes of 1890 and other paper, excepting the greenbacks and ex- 
cepting national-bank notes, as now issued, The greenback is a note 
that did not promise anything but money; it did not say what money, and it 
did not promise coin until by act of 1874, which said it should be paid in coin. 
That act says gold or silver, explicitly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. What is your opinion as to the relative merits of 
a system of paper money under direct Federal control, as compared with a 
system of — money under the control of the various States? 

Mr. St. Joun. With no Federal control attempted? 

Mr. Jounson of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. St. Jonn. Well, we have had a history in this country that was exceed- 
ingly expensive; very costly. Uncertainty caused a difference in exchange 
between cities, which varied from a tenth of 1 per cent to 3 per cent quite 
commonly, and sometimes exceeded 5 per cent. That difference in exchange 
was the price of that system to the producing sections, whose products were 
—— by means of State-bank notes for products hailing from the money 
centers. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Indiana. Do you believe that conditions have so changed 
in the interval that there is now no danger of the evils from which we then 
suffered under the old State-bank system? 

Mr. St. Jonn. Has anybody furnished any fact to verify that statement? 
I do not admit it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I want to Soveie our views. 

Mr. St. Joun. Iam willing to be conver facts, but I have not seen 
an facts to warrant even a suspicion of such a canes. 

r. JOHNSON of Indiana. If we are to have a system of circulating notes 
issued by banks, which system do you think is preferable and would best 
subserve public interest—a system under exclusive Federal control, or a sys- 
ak aay under Federal control and partially under the control of the 
States 

Mr. Sr. Jonny. I do not believe it would be ible to maintain a system 
under two controls under the Constitution of the United States, as,I read it. 

Mr. Jonunson, of Indiana. But let us assume the constitutionality. 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. I can not assume it, because I do not believe it is possible. I 
think the Constitution would interfere. I think that is an absurdity, and I 
do not think you want to ask me to assume an aware 3 

Mr. JonNnson of Indiana. But as there might be a difference of opinion on 
the legal aspect of the question, assume that it is possible from a legal stand- 
point; as a practical business man what would you say as to the desirability? 

Mr. Sr. Jonw. I have had no experience to justify any opinion whatever 
and I donot think anybody else has. I do not respect opinions that are based 
on pagination, only. i will not ask you to do so. 

Mr. Jounson of Indiana. Are the functions of a bank, so far as its dis- 
counts and deposits are concerned, so entirely separable from its functions 
asa bank of issue of circulating notes that, in you inion as a peace 
business man, and leaving out of view the constitutio: aspect of the ques- 
tion, that the discount and deposit functions could be subjected to one juris- 
diction and the note-issuing functions to another jurisdiction? 

Mr. St. Joun. There is nothing but a that could answer that 
question. I do not know. I have no suspicion that such a disjunctive con- 
junction could survive the first strain upon the money market. 

Mr. JoHnson of Indiana. The witness who was upon the stand jest before 
you came was asked by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. ELLis] to explain 


pig’ it was that no money could be borrowed on short time by the merchant 


ew York on pereuaas security at a low rate of interest, whereas a mer- 
chant in a city like Louisville yi who was unquestionably solvent, could 
not obtain money from the banks there on the same time at so low a rate of 
interest. Can you give us a solution of that problem? 

Mr. Sr. Jonny. I can mention one of the causes. 

Br, Sommeon of Indiana. What is your explanation? Does that condition 
ex 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. It does. 

Mr. Jonnson of Indiana. Why? 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. I will give you one reason. There are many, doubtless, but 
one is this: The statutes of the United States establish a uirement of re- 
serves of money in national In the country banks—banks out of the 
main cities—it is 15 per cent of their deposits; in the larger cities it is 25 ar 
cent of their eeneuie. Banks of those cities of the 25 per cent class which 
are not designated “ reserve cities and banks of the cities that are in the 15 
per cent class are allowed by law to carry a on of what is called their 

‘cash reserve’ on cash de t in the city of New York. Thus, in law, a de- 
posit in New York subject to check is a portion of the cash reserve required 
of the Ossawatomie National Bank. e money is in the city of New York 
and isemployed in New York. The banks in New York, competing with each 
other, invite such de ts, sometimes at a small rate of interest. e result 
is an accumulation of money in the banks of New York. One of the effects is 
a competition to employ it safely. There are too many lenders at times and 
low rates. Great demoralization in the money market in New York ensues. 
The effect has been evident in the condition for a year past until the last 
bond ane reduced funds, the prime borrower being able to get money on his 
own rms. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. There are accumulations of money in New York? 

Mr. St. Jonny. There are, posesety. 

Mr. JoHNson of Indiana. That is your answer boiled down? 

Mr. St. Joun. Yes; with this addition: The peril of these accumulations is 
what your section eee in your disadvantage in rates, which you ask 
me to explain. New York banks lend the money on an average calculation 
of demands upon them. If they lend too much of the money intrusted to 
them they are in danger. Hence, when their habit of thought is accustomed 
to the accumulation they dread the first evidence of its diminishing. To 
forestall this dread they lend to New York merchantsof certainty to pay and 
whose paper will sell everywhere, in preference to lending to Louisville. 
when just as certain of pa mt, but not certain that Louisville paper will 
sell if money is drawn must be provided. 

Mr. JonNSON of Indiana. Is that sufficient to ex this discrepancy in 
the rates of interest, in your opinion, between ville and New York? 

Mr. Str. Jonny. Here is another thing: The Mercantile National Bank of 
New York has to-day some $10,000,900 to $11,000,000 of other le’s money on 
deposit, and some $k 006,000 of idle money in our vaults, of which latter 
ought to be earning interest. But the times are uncertain; there is a threat- 
ened alarm on the gold shipment question, and there are other disturbing ele- 
ments in prospect, so that we do not dare lend as closely as we would like. 
Under present conditions I would rather buy a prime New York merchant's 
note for $100,000 at a discount of 3 per cent per annum than Louisville paper 
at 6 per cent per annum, four months to run. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. If you will be kind enough to make your answers 
a little more concise it will perhaps better serve our purpose. 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. If that is not pertinent it may be stricken out. It is perti- 
nent to remind ourselves that as communities grow in wealth they keep more 
and more of their money at heme. Every government's bonds that sell at 

and over are practically ali at home. 

Mr. JoHnion of Indiana. You feel certain that the reason why you could 
make money at a low rate of interest is because of the superior r of 


the paper! 
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Mr. Sr. Jonn. In times like these there is no security except in the most 
strictly prime paper, known to be such and available to sell as such. 

Mr. JOHNSON of In Iamassuming that the primest security is offered 
in Louisville. 

Mr. £17. Jonn. I know banks in Louisville that are prime, and I know one 
that can get $200,000 from me wheneverit wantsit. They can get money from 
me at 4 per cent and lend it at 6. 

Mr. Jonnson of Indiana. Do you think that it is the selfishness of the banks 
that causes this difference in the rate of interest? 

Mr. St. JoHN. No, sir; it is due to timidity, in view of the general lack of 
prosperny in the producing sections, or belief that producers are suffering 
generally. 

Mr. Jomnson of Indiana. Does not that timidity obtain in New York as 
well as in Louisville? 

Mr. St. Jonn. It does indeed. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Indiana. Then how would that affect the difference in in- 
terest complained of? 

Mr. St. Jonny. It is not quite the same in New York. In New York we have 
a very large clientage of men who are worth a million dollars or more each 
and known to be. t+ condition does not obtain in the smaller cities. I can 
take paper of Louisville merchants with entire confidence, because I know 
them. ut I can not be certain of getting cash for it if my depositors draw 
on me heavily. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Are there not men of unquestioned financial 
standing in Louisville as well as in *iew York? How could that create the 
difference? 

Mr. St. Jonn. I answered before that there are accumulations in New 
York such as are not in Louisville, those accumulations yang partly the re- 
sult of statute law. I explained our competition in New York as lenders, and 
our required caution as to amount to lend. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. But I understood that there were other reasons, 
and it is with respect to the additional reasons that I was inquiring. Some- 
thing has also been said in the course of the examinations we have had here 
about the scarcity of money in the agricultural sections of the country at 
what is known as the crop-moving time, and about the high rate of interest 
— for money with which to move the crops. Can you explain the rea- 
son for the scarcity of the money and why it is that it costs the people living 
in those sections so much to get it? Describe the process whereby money is 
made high to them in order to move their crops. 

Mr. 8tT. JoHN. Primarily and underlying the whole thing is the fact that 
the aggregate sum of money in the United States is not sufficient. If there 
were a general business revival in the United States we would have a pain- 
a money market within ninety days. That is one answer tothe 
question. 


Mr. Jonnson of Indiana. Is it not a fact that at the very time that these 
people in the agricultural sections are complasning about the scarcity of 
money there are large quantities of money lying idle and congested in the 


money centers? 

Mr. St. JoHn. Undoubtedly so, as I thought I had explained. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Then would you say that the reason why this 
— exists is that there is not sufficient money for the purpose of movy- 
ing the crops? 

Mr. St. Jonn. I would, undoubtedly. When I find an accumulation in 
every bank of Europe greater this year than for years t, I know there is 
a reason forit. The increase of the aggregate money of the world is stopped, 
except as one can provide 4.03 pounds of gold when he wants to add a thou- 
sand dollars to it. Distrust is the concomitant and distress the achievement. 

Mr. Jonnson of Indiana. Is the reason why meeney can not be had in sq 
cultural districts in sufficient quantities to enable the crops to be moved be- 
cause of the fear among lenders that there is no security for the money? 

Mr. St. Jonn. It is one and a sufficient reason for bank caution. The peo- 
ple who are making these complaints, and justly too, I think, are not pros- 
perous, They are mortgaged to death to their factors and stores and comne 
merchants. What they m their homes and crops for is dollars. 
their product will not yield do they can oe their debts. Cheap over- 
coats do not concern the planter and farmer ess dollars are the outcome 
of their crops. 


I have said that the aggregate of all our money is our measure of all val- 
ues. It follows that the gate of money must increase with the aggre- 
gate of the commodity co ered if the price of that commodity is to remain 
unc . Large volume of wheat, low price for it; large volume of dol- 
lars, low value of Tedare, I do not mean interest value of dollars. I mean rel- 
ative value of wheat and dollars. High prices for flour and high rates of in- 
terest are found together. We see this conjunction in mining districts. To 
be brief, it is the fact that the world's growing abundance of the necessaries 
and luxuries is su the world’s sufficiency of money. The prime suf- 
ferer is the producer of the abundance. Reflectively and painfully all ele- 
ments suffer on account of him. 

n move from the producing sections they move East and North 
and out of the coup‘ry. The Western or Southern draft follows the mer- 
chandise to Ncw xork, is cashed in New York, and the money for which the 
merchandise sells is there. Now, to ~ the actual money to the West or 
South it has to be shipped there. That process of shipping is expensive in 
two ways. First, the express charges. ond, the alarm it nearly always 
eae’ e money-center who are asked to ship; it raises their rates of 

Mr. Jounson of Indiana. That is what I am trying to get at. The items 
that go to form the dearness of currency at the time it reaches the crop-mov- 
ing socion is due to what, do you say? 

. St. JoHN. It is because it has to be shipped from the money centers to 
the crop-producing localities. That isa process demanding money. The in- 
sufficiency of our aggregate of money in the United States peers at such 
times ingly to the unprejudiced. en crops move from the producer he 
wants act pene Checks, drafts, and like credit substitutes for money do 
not content him. oney is the measure of his sales. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Indiana, Let us stick to the question. You have stated one 
reason why money is so scarce and high, and that is because of the cost of 
transportation. ou stated wnat there was another reason. What is that? 

Mr. St. JoHN. I thought I said that the cost of transportation was one 
element. I meant to say that the timidity element mentioned is the chief 
cause. 

Mr. Jonunsown of Indiana. The feeling that the security offered for the 
money will not be sufficient if the "0s le are not eer prosperous? 

Mr. Sr. Jown. Only partly that. ore importantly, the money-center 
banks are timid at once upon every large drain upon their cash resources. 

Mr. Jounson of Indiana. Are -4 afraid to realize on idle money with 
which the money centers are loaded 

Mr. St. Jonn. I would rather say cautious. If cush reserves run down, we 
become a little more conservative of what remains. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Indiana. Can you think of any other reason? 

Mr. St. Jonn. I do not think of any other reason. Iam sorry to be so ver- 
bose in these. I was not ex inquiries. 

Mr. HavuGen. Would not that idity that you refer to, and the demand 
for money; exist in New York as well as elsewhere? 
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Mr. Sr. Jonn. It alwa 
must be there to meet 
me. HavcGen. What rate of interest did you charge during the panic a year 
r. St. Jonn. The Mercantile National Bank of New York never exacts 
more than 6 per cent from its dealers, under the — administration of 


does. If checks are drawn upon a bank the money 
em, or must be raised instanter. 


thirteen years. There was one instance during that ic of 1893 in which 
we did exact 8 per cent, ] think. We had been badly abused, and might have 
exacted 20 per cent. 
Mr. HAUGEN. What was the current rate about? 
nm = JOHN. There wasnocurrentrate. Lenders got anything they chose 
exact. 
Mr. HAvGEN. It was much higher than it is now? 


Mr. Sr. Jonn. Yes; brokers paid on prime security three-fourths per cent 
per day and 6 per cent per annum; 276 per cent per annum for some days. 
Mr. Jounson of Indiana. Can you give us,in asuccinct form, your expla- 


nation as to how there can be a remedy for the high price of money in the 
cultural districts in crop-moving times? 

r. St. Jonn. If there were a larger aggregate of money in the United 
States it could circulate over our vast territory without occasioning alarm. 
If I knew that the world believed that Louisville is absolutely prosperous, I 
would like to lend much of my money in Louisville. 
same certainty that I have mentioned as pertaining to New York. I merely 
take Louisville as the illustration, because you mention it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Take any other prosperous Western city where 
rates are higher on good security than with you. 

Mr. Sv. Jonn. I regard Louisville as one of the mest prosperous cities of 
the West and South. Idid not mean to reflect on Louisville. But there is 
no general prosperity in the United States to-day. That is what I meant to 


say. 
‘Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. The receipts of interest throughout New Eng- 
land have been a good deal less than in other sections of the country, have 


they not? 
Mr. St. Jonn. Yes. 


Mr. Coss of Alabama. Is it not a fact that it is because of this vast accu- 
mulation of money in New York, and a number of other cities, that the 
country is not generally prosperous? 3 

Mr. Sv. Jonn. These accumulations are not the cause; they are one evi- 
dence of the lack of prosperity. 

Mr. Coss of Alabama. Have you ang opinion as to what causes this want 
of general prosperity, whether it is from natural conditions, or from the 
result of operations of law, or what is your idea? 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. My opinion is that the aggregate sum of money in the United 
States is insufficient to establish confidence in its ability to meet the demands 
upon it under ordinary prosperity. Also, our money has a scarcity value 
proportionate to our abundance of the commodities which it values. ‘ Prices,” 
or dollar valuation of commodities, is ruinous to those who provide pros- 
perity when we have any. 

Mr. Coss of Alabama. What remedy can you suggest? 

Mr. Str. Jonun. Enlarging the primary money of the United States. 

Mr. Coss of Alabama. How? 

Mr. St. Joun. Abandon experiment and go back to eighty years of our own 
experience and the world's experience in — 

r. Cops of Alabama. In. your opinion, would that give us a more general 
dissemination of the volume of money in the country? 

Mr. Sr. Jomn. It would decidedly. May I read my answer to that inquiry 
on another occasion? I assume that I may. 

“At this present moment a dollar, as the means of acquisition and measure 
of value, is more efficient than in ony other period of recent years, prices of 
staple commodities being ruinously low. And yet at this same time money 
seeking wages, entitled interest, seeks employment vainly, or at rates that 
barely pay. Under these conditions fixed capital suffers in the failure of in- 
vestments, the banker suffers as a lender, the merchant in the restricted dis- 
tribution of commodities, the manufacturer and other producer in the cur- 
rent low prices, and labor in want of employment starves. Inthe mutual 
relations between these elements of the people, accumulated wealth loses in 
the reduction of its income, but regains a_ portion in the increased efficiency 
of the remainder as related to the commodities which he consumes. Noother 
one of these elements, as such other, has profited atall. Labor has lost every- 
thing in losing its employment. The enduring fact, therefore, if these func- 
tions in money were the only ones to be preserved, would be ‘the rich made 
— at the expense of the poor made poorer,’ as one achievment of stat- 
ute law.” 

Mr. JoHNSON of Ohio. Do you consider that the enactment of Secretary 
Carlisle's plan into law will eg noo a great ic? 

Mr. St. Jonn. It will, if the seventh requirement is included, that banks 
must, in order to stay under national charter, not only guarantee each other’s 
notes, but sell their $200,000,000 of bonds before July, 1895. It can not help 
creating panic. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Ohio. The forcing of United States bonds on the market is 
one element? 

Mr. St. Jonn. That is the primal cause; and then if the Government has 
to issue more bonds to recoup its gold reserve the timidity aroused in Wall 
street as to prices for Government bonds would manifest itself in the lack of 
7 market for them, and prove perilous. 

r. JOHNSON of Ohio. You do not believe in bank currency as a substitute 
for greenbacks and national currency? 

Mr. St. Jonn. What “eyes mean by “national currency?” 

Mr. Jonnson of Ohio. ereare twoorthreeforms. Thereis the Treasury 
note, which is really a legal tender, and there are the silver certificates anc 

ld certificates. 10se are national currency, and they are proposing now 

substitate the national-bank note for that. Do you believe in that plan? 

Mr. Sr. Joun. I believe that if additional national-bank notes, or any other 
bank notes, were issued in liberal amount while our primary money is chaotic 
we would go to pieces for a time. 

Mr. Jonnson of Ohio. Are your op don principle to this change that so 
many bankers have favored, of the Government going out of the note-issu- 
ag ee and the banks going into it? 

r. St. Joun. I am opposed to the substitution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. You are not as wise as some who are in favor of re- 
deeming and destroying greenbacks. You do not object to that as they do? 

Mr. St. Jonny. The only timidity I have with reference to the greenback— 
and I have that timidity, Iam bound to confess—is that it is so good a money, 
so nearly perfect money, and yet not waaay, Se you a will provide 
more and more to excess of it. The greenback is perilously good money, as 
suggesting more and more of it until collapse. 

T. JOHNSON of Ohio. Your practical suggestion is not to take in the notes 
by the Government? 

Mr. St. Jonn. I would not disturb the greenbacks. 

Mr. Jotinson of Ohio, You propose in your plan, if I understand it, a dollar- 
for-dollar reserve in coin against these coin certificates. How much do you 
pro in order to provide for times of stringency? 

r. St. Joun. Forty per cent. 

Mr. —— of Ohio. An increase on the amount of what you have of 66} 

per cent. 


I would do so with the | 


Mr. St. JonN. Fo per cent in reserve. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I beg pardon. You are wrong in the calculation. 

Mr. Sr. JoHN. I see what you mean. Your statement is correct matho- 
a ta but I do not believe it would be intelligible after my other state- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. That is, in extraordinary times you propose that the 
coin certificates out shall not be increased beyond the point of a 40 per cent 
reserve, which amounts to an increase of 66} per cent? 

Mr. St. Joun. I mean that until bimetallism is the actual achievement of 
my bill, if it be enacted, that the usual reserve against the coin certificates 
shall be 100 per cent. But emergency issues may be made against deposits 
of United States bonds, but only reducing the reserve to @ per cent at lowest. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Does that afford an elastic currency? 

Mr. Sr. JonN. It is the only really elastic currency that has been men- 
tioned to your committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I am inclined to agree with you. 

Mr. St. JoHN. There has been no elastic currency mentioned before in the 
course of these hearings, so far as Ihave read. This would be an elastic cur- 
rency, and I bave given you the reasons for it. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Ohio. You propose to convert the various Government 
bonds indirectly from bonds into currency? 

Mr. St. JoHN. Stopping the interest that the Government has to pay for the 
time the owners or borrowers use the money which the Treasury thas pro- 
vides, and fcr no longer. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Ohio. It is really an interconvertible plan? 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. It is a temporarily convertible bond of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. It will contract? 

Mr. St. JoHn. The coin certificates will contract in amount as soon as the 
unusual demand for money ceases. 

_Mr. BLAckK. Did I understand you to say this morning that, under existing 
circumstances, you would favor a bond issue? 

Mr. St. Jonn. What I said was this: That the business community of the 
United States to-day is in at peril; that necessity knows no law but the 
law of self-preservation. Isay that the United States to-day must redeem 
its notes in gold, even in defiance of law, if necessary, for the sake of your 
prosperity and mine. But I sa; also that this ought not to be so. 

Mr. BuAck. As I understand, the mistake of the Government has been made, 
but your idea is that we can not adopt any other plan? 

Mr. St. Jonn. The Government can not adopt any other course until it is 
strong enough in gold and silver both, to make alarm ridiculous. A giant can 
do things that a child can not do. The United States was able to redeem 


| greenbacks and Treasury notes in silver and lavg 2% such consequences as 


could have ensued. It is not able to do so to-day. 

Mr. BLACK. That is what I understand. Then, under existing conditions, 
you would favor an issue of bonds? 

Mr. St. Joun. I hope, but my judgment is against the hope, that we need 
not issue bonds. But until you furnish a statute which will enable the United 
States to create money in a way to stifle panic, I say yes, issue bonds to main- 
tain a gold reserve, although I say we are at fault officially for this need. 

Mr. Cox. In regard to the plan suggested by the Secretary, you seem to 
have a very serious objection to the requirement that the banks shall guar- 
antee the notes of each other. It seems that that is based, to a certain ex- 
tent, upon the idea that liability would be unknown. Suppose the law were 
so amended as to provide that the banks should pay up to the extent of 5 per 
cent of their circulation, and that they should then be released; would not 
that relieve the difficulty? 

Mr. St. Jonn. That would take away the negotiability of the note. 
would be afraid of the notes. 

Mr. Cox. I do not think you have my idea. 

Mr. St. JoHN. Then I misunderstood you. The people to whom you offer a 
note would say: “Is that a note of the Chemical Bank? If it is,all right. If 
it is a note of the Osawatomie Bank, I do not want it.” 

Mr. Cox. The guarantee fund is raised to 5 per cent. 

Mr. St. Jonn. But it is to take ten years to raise it. 
meanwhile? Suppose it is exhausted in the first panic. 
ond ten years to restore this 5 per cent “safety fund.”’ 

Mr. SPERRY. The country is now on a gold basis, I take it. 

Mr. St. Joun. The country is decidedly on a gold basis. 

Mr. SperRRY. If I understood you correctly this morning, you said that 
the proposed scheme would put us immediately upon a silver basis, and that 
in shout two years we should come back again to the gold basis. 

Mr. St. JonHn. No, sir; I allowed the conclusion that we reach a silver 
basis at once. If we did, then I said we would achieve a bimetallic basis 
within two years, when both our dollars, gold and silver, would be at par. 

Mr. SPERRY. Then what basis would we be on? 

Mr. Str. Joun. A bimetallic basis, with the option to every debtor to pay in 
either coin, one coin being as good as another in the United States, and prac- 
tically everywhere else in the world. 

Mr. SperRY. In case we should go on a silver basis, under your proposed 
scheme, what effect would that have on the prices of labor and comuaaditient 

Mr. St. Jonn. It would enhance them materially, but not at once. The 
theory that we would jump into some region of excessively high prices is 
ridiculous. It is not historical. Everything that is readily negotiable would 
adyance promptly. It would take real estate in New York City two years to 
begin to show the advance notably. Government bonds would not advance 
for the reason that they are already high priced for the income they yield. 
But securities in general, railroad securities, would advance, because rail- 
roads would promise to be prosperous. There would not be any large imme- 
diate rise in normal prices of commodities for the reason that there is no 
great amount of silver bullion available to the United States to convert into 
money. I said this morning that about $5,000,000 is a liberal estimate for sup- 
plies on hand in distributing markets, and as soon as present owners saw that 
our mint would fix the price at $1.20 ee ounce, they would not sell at less. 
India’s supplies would go to her at $1.29 per ounce, as they now go at 62 cents 
an ounce. 

Mr. SperRyY. Then the immediate effect of reaching a silver basis would 
reduce the prices of commodities? 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. I said just the reverse. I said the immediate effect would 
be to raise the prices of everything, but that the rise would not be so rapid 
as some people imagine. : 

Mr. SPERRY. Would there be any immediate effect? 

Mr. Sr. Joun. There would be, decidedly. 

Mr. SPERRY. Theneither I donot understand you or you do not understand 
me. What would be the immediate effect? 

Mr. St. Joun. If the Secretary be the bold man I think him to be, and de- 
termined ery out the law in spirit as in letter proposed, he would say, 
“Gentlemen of the United States, if anybody wants any part of $200,000,000 at 
4 per cent or 5 per cent per annum, let him lodge United States bonds there- 
for and he can have it." Otherwise, the immediate effect would be a panic. 

provision of my bill would stifle any panic that threatened to arise 

Mr. SPerRY. Sup we leave the bravery of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury out of the account, and I will put it in this way: Under your proposed 
scheme we should go upon a silver basis? 3 

Mr. Sr. Jonny. tear would not dispxte that; I would admit it by way of 
argument. Practically I think that is nottrue. The demand for money,and 


People 


What may happen 
It would take a sec- 
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no silver immediately available for money, would attract gold into use, at in- 
terest, just as soon as all alarm was seen to be ridiculous. 

Mr. SPERRY. What would be the immediate effect upon prices of labor? 

Mr. Sv. Joun. The immediate effect, so far as felt at all, would be to raise 
the prices of everything, including labor. 

Mr. Sperry. Immediately? 

Mr. St. Joun. That would be the immediate tendency. 
a vague term. 

Mr. Sperry. There would be no effect downward? 

Mr. St. Jonny. No, sir. 

Mr. Sperry. Would there be a panic? 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. No,sir; panic would be stifled,as I propose. 

Mr. Sperry. I am asking for the immediate effect, not the final effect. I 
had theught that if we go on the silver basis the effect might be a panic. 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. If the means were not at hand to allay it there would be a 
panic. No business man gets panicky if he can see the means to allay it right 
at hand certain to be used. 

Mr. Srzerry. I am speaking of the condition of affairs, which I understand 
would result from your bill, if we should immediately go upon a silver basis. 
In that case would not the immediate effect be a panic? 

Mr. Sv. Jonn. No, sir; the sight of the means at immediate command to 
allay panic would prevent a panic. 

= r wanes. There would not be a panic if there was not any panic. I 
understand that. 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. I mean to answer you with entire frankness, and I do not 
mean to be captious. As I understand it,a panic could arise only from a 
shrinkage, or fear of shrinkage, in the volume of money. Now, I propose to 
meet that with $200,000,000 of coin certificates of the United States of Amer- 
ica—as good a certificate for money as can be made. 

Mr. Sperry. In other words, $600,000,000 of gold would go out? 

Mr. Sr. Jonny. I did not say that; Ido not admit it. My bank has $1,400,000 
of gold on hand as part of its reserve. Not a dollar of it would be disturbed. 
s would all lie there as now, in reserve against our $10,000,000 or $11,000,000 of 

eposits. . 

Mr. Sperry. Then there would be no immediate panic? 

Mr. St. Jonn. None whatever, if the provision proposed is included in the 
act. Men are not children. We are not doing business on that basis in New 
York or-elsewhere. 

Mr. Spreery. What are the means you speak of, that you think would 
Ss is generally considered to be an immediate effect growing out of a 
goid basis’ 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. i think if anybody has the United States bonds, or if he can 
hire them, as has frequently n done, he could lodge them in any subtreas- 
ury or in the Treasury, and obtain any _— of the $200,000,000 coin certifi- 
cates. These coin certificates are to be a limited legal tender; assuch, unless 
contracted against, they are money. There will bo no objection to them 
if the money market is stringent. Clearing-house certificates are good 
enough for money in dread of panics; the United States certificate is their 
superior. 

Mr. Seerry. Those coin certificates would be redeemable, how? 

Mr. Sr. John. In coin, at the Treasury's option as to whether gold or silver 
coin. 

Mr.Sperry. And if the condition of the Treasury were such as to force the 
Treasury to redeem those coin certificates in silver, then what? 

Mr. Str. Joun. The Treasury would not be asked to redeem any, that is all. 


“Immediate” is 


It would not now be asked to redeem greenbacks or Treasury notes had the ; 


like option been availed of when it ought to have been. 

Mr. Sperry. Then should we not be on a silver basis? 

Mr. St. Jonn. I said so; or on a paper basis, because the Treasury only owes 
a few million silver dollars at present. ; 

Mr. Sperry. Then the means you propose toallay the panic would not come 
into cperation, would they? 

Mr. St. Joun. I do not know wey not. I never saw a silver dollar at a dis- 
count, and I have bought them at 3percentpremium. I offered in large type 
in every New York daily paper, for two days, three-quarters of 1 per cent 

oremium for silver dollars to be paid for in clearing-house checks at the 
Pei zht of the panic of 1895. 


Mr.Sperry. In your judgment, if we go immediately — asilver basis 


and the Government bonds are brought In and transferre 
cates, possibly in silver, no panic would result? 

M r. SF. Joun. Not if my proposition of relief is adopted in the shape dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. SPerrRyY. What would be its effect on foreign exchange? 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. I told you this morning what the first effect would be if we 
were on a silver basis; it would depend entirely upon how much silver was 
offered at our mints. If a stringent demand for money appeared I would 
not be surprised to see dollars of the United States, of whatever composed, 
worth a premium as money in New York, over exchange on anywhere, right 
off. If scarcity of money were caused by the fulfillment of your idea that 
we would bo immediately upon a silver basis, the demand upon gold for use 
as money would be superior to any promise of a premium on the gold in 
apareane. If scarcity of money did not ensue the point of your inquiry is re- 
moved. 

Mr. Srerry. If you now draw exchange on London it calls for gold, does it 
not? 

Mr. St. Jonn. It means gold on the other side, or Bank of England notes. 

Mr. Sperry. Those are the equivalent of gold always. 

Mr. Sr.Jonn. Not always, but means that now. 

Mr. Sperry. If at the present time you draw exchange from London on 
New York that means gold? 

Mr. Sr.Jonn. Nobody ever does that. 

Mr. Srperry. Are not remittances made if there isa balance in our favor? 

Mr. St. Joun. That is the other way. There are no remittances to us in 
that sha pe in sums worth mentioning. Dealings in money between Europe 
= the United States are by drafts always on London, or elsewhere over 

ere. 


Mr. Sperry. If I wanted to remit to New York, would I draw a draft? 
Mr. St. Jonn. No, sir; actual money would be “ex unless you made a 
deposit in London to the credit of your creditors. exchange on London 
were at a discount in New York, they would ship gold this way; it is the only 
acceptable thing they have to >. 
oe Are there times w exchange on London is at a discount in 
Yew Yor 
Mr. Str. Joun. Many times. As for instance, while the “Sherman Act” re- 
peal bill was pending, and the New York papers had told alarmingly of our 
exportations of $71,000,000 between February and June, there came a day in 
June, 1883, when gold be toreturn. In the course of the four months end- 
ing with September $55,000,000 of -_ returned from Europe to New York. 
ould you believe that the New York papers forgot to direct public atten 
tion tothe fact? The“ Sherman law” was not repealed until November l. The 
reason that gold came back, the continuing “Sherman Act" to the contrary 
— ing, was because exchange on London was at a discount in New 
ork. 3 
Mr. Sperry. What would be the rate of exchange between New York and 
London if we were on a silver basis? 


nto coin certifi- 


Mr. St. Jonn. That would be a mere guess at present; there is nothing to 
base an opinion upon. 

Mr. SPERKY. What would it represent? 

Mr. St. Joun. It would represent the then present value of the money of 
the United States; which 1 think will be as good money, and as attractive to 
other nations, as an example, as any money in the world. It will be the very 
best if it restores our own and their prosperity. 

Mr. Sperry. That is the bullion value? 

Mr. St. Jonn. No, sir. 

Mr. SPERRY. Would it represent the bullion valne of gold and silver money? 

Mr. St. Jomn. It would represent what was then the relative bullion values 
of our gold and silver coins. 

Mr. Sperry. At the present time a merchant buying $1,000 worth of goods 
in London pays $1,000 in New York, within a range of 1 or 2 per cent for ex- 
change, I take it? 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. I think I understand you, and if I do, that is about correct. 

Mr. SPERRY. Suppose we were on a silver basis and that a New York mer- 
chaas buys $1,000 worth of goods in London; how much will his draft cost 

im? 

Mr. St. Jomn. That wil! be taken into the account in the price of the s 
when buying, and he wili not remit such money as you imagine. I will ex- 
plain: The silver dollar of the United States, if it were in London to-day, 
would sell there at a discount of about five-eighths of | percent. That is par, 
less freight, insurance, and interest to New York. It would not sell at the 
value of the bullion composing it, as you are sometimes told here. If the 
mints of the United States were wide open to silver, as they are to gold, the 
market price of silver, for a time at least—and this will commend itself to 
any body—would be the coining price of silver at our mint. 

Mr. Sperry. What does the Mexican dollar sell for in London? 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. It sells for its bullion value without regard to the law of 
Mexico. Let me explain. 

Mr. SPERRY. Answer it now. 

Mr. St. Jonn. I will answer it now. I object, first of all, to Mexico as a 
criterion for the United States. Mexico's population does not exceed the ag- 
gregate population of Pennsylvania and New York. Mexico's little internal- 
trade employment for her money may be imagined from the fact that her en- 
tire railroad system embraces about one-third the direct track mileage of the 
Erie Railway, only one-sixth of the direct and side track mileage of that single 
one of the railroad systems of the United States; and Mexico imports of com- 
modities which are her mere comforts, together with her luxuries, an aggre- 
gate of more than she has anything else but her silver product to give for 
them. Therefore, as aseller of silver, necessarily at any price obtainable, her 
silver coin and bullion stand practically alike in the markets of the world. 

Mr. SpeRRY. What is the relative bullion value of the Mexican dollar and 
the American dollar. 

Mr. St. JOHN. One is about 420 grains and the other about 412}, nine-tenths 


ne. 

Mr. Sperry. The bullion value of the Mexican dollar is worth more than 
the bullion value of the American dollar. 

Mr.Sr. Joun. Yes; and our trade dollar’s bullion value was the same as 
that of Mexico when we had trade dollars. When our trade dollars were de- 
prived of their legal-tender function they sold like bullion, at a discount, 
while our ordinary 412.50-grain silver dollar was at par. 

Mr. Sperry. Have you stated the price of the Mexican dollar in London? 

Mr. St. Jonn. It is whatever the pave of silver bullion is, and a little more. 
They fetch anywhere from one-half of 1 per cent to 1 per cent more than bul- 
lion because available for exportation to China as money. 

Mr. Sperry. It sells as bullion? 

Mr. St. Jonn. At a moderate premium over bullion. 

Mr. Sperry. The American dollar does not sell as bullion? 

Mr. Str. Jonn. It would sell to-day in London for 100 cents in gold, less about 
five-eighths of 1 per cent, the cost of transportation to New York. 

Mr. SPERRY. Just on a par with the greenback? 

Mr. St. JoHN. Or the gold dollar when exchange on London is at a premium 
as now. 

Mr. SPERRY. These two kinds of dollars, Mexican and American, being of 
substantially the same bullion value, can you explain why it is that in Lon- 
don the Mexican sells for about 50 cents in gold and the American for about 
100 cents in gold? 

Mr. St. Jonn. Because the aggregate of American dollars (gold, silver, and 

per) is not greater than our aggregate employment for them all as money. 

yur gold, silver, and paper dollars, as long as they are equivalent legal-ten- 
ders and as long as the aggregate of them does not exceed our use for them as 
money, will always be at par at home and abroad. Dem: 1d for dollars here 
relative to the supply of dollars here will comprehend thy whole = 

Mr. SPERRY. Would it be true to say in answer to the question I put to you 
that the American dollar selis at par, so to speak, because the American Gov- 
ernment maintains a parity between the two metals? 

Mr. St. Joun. Not a bit of it. The Government does not doit. Neither 
the Treasurer of the United States nor any assistant treasurer would dare 
to-day to redeem 10,000,000 of silver dollars in gold. He would have a storm 
of popular indignation upon him over night. 

r. Sperry. Then you think the Government does not maintain a parity? 

Mr. Sr. Jonn. [know that the Government does not maintain the parit — 
tween our silver dollars and our gold coin. The business demand for dollars, 
whatever we dollars, maintains this parity in their use as money. The 
Government does not, and could not just now. 

Mr. SPERRY. The parity is maintained, is it? 

Mr. St. JOHN. It is, in spite of the pitiable condition of our Treasury. 

Mr. Spenny. Ther I will put the question in that way: Do you think the 
American silver dollar selis at par in London because the ty of the two 
metals is maintained in the United States? 

Mr. St. Joun. Yes, sir; that is it exactly. You mean the coins, of course. 

Mr. Sperry. Of course I meant gold and silver coin. If we go on a silver 
basis, that ends the maintenance of the parity between the two metals? 

Mr. St. Joun. I did not admit it for a moment; and I do not believe it, 
though I assented to it, provided it suited you. I said, to with, that 
there is not $5,000,000 worth of silver bullion available at once to the United 
States, if our mints were reopened to silver. Can you imagine the United 
States unable to add $5,000, to its aggregate of money at par? Until the 
volume of silver brought to cur mints becomes so great that we can not use 
the money into which we convert it, $1.29 per ounce pure will be the world’s 


price for silver bullion everywhere. 

Mr. Sperry. Then, in your ju ent, if we should go upon the silver basis, 
the ty being destroyed by whomsoever destroyed, a merchant in New 
York buying $1,000 worth of goods in London would merely remit $1,000 with- 
out to the difference in value between gold and silver coin? 

Mr. Sr. Joun. You surely would not attribute any such impression to an 
inte mt man. I did not say anything like that. 

Mr. Sperry. I understood you to say so. 

Mr. St. Joun, No, sir. : 4 

Mr. SPERRY. Then what would be the otek, the ty being broken down 
or lost, if a New York merchant wants to settle a thousand-do account in 
London! How much will it cost him in American money? 

Mr. St. Jonn. That would depend upon relative prices in New York and 








London, ascertained daily by cable, for wheat, Ment troleum, and the 
like. The difference and a margin for safety would evermine practically 
the rate of sterling exchange. 

Mr. SPERRY. He would speculate in the wheat market? 

Mr. Sr. Joun. He would decidedly not speculate. Such transactions pro- 
ceed daily now. The buying here and selling over there are practically done 
atasingle moment. The movement of commodities from the United States 
determines whether exchange on London is at par or a premium or a dis- 
count in New York. 

Mr. SPERRY. Suppose he did not want to go into the wheat market? 

Mr. Str. Jonn. He would not need to go into the wheat market. I told you 
the way in which the price of exchange is fixed. But if the movement of 
commodities left us debtors in the balancing of trade, then the rate of ex- 
change on London would be fixed at once and for so long at the difference 
between London's price for the gold bullion and silver bullion in our dollars. 

Mr. Sperry. Suppose he did not want his banker in London to speculate 
in the wheat market. Suppose he should go to his New York banker and ask 
for a London draft to pay 1,000 m London; how much would he have to pay 
his New York bank for the London draft after the parity is lost? 

Mr. St. Joun. The difference in exchange would equal the difference in the 
parity, as just explained, under the conditions mentioned. 

Mr. SrERRY. That is exactly what I am trying to get at. That would be 
the difference between the bullion value of gold and silver coinage of the 
United States, would it? 

Mr. St. JoHN. At the time when the transaction is made, our mints bein 
open without limit to both metals, our trade relations with Europe woul 
answer your inguiry. I predicted this morning our relations to become the 
creditor in trade with Europe. 

Mr. Sperry. Then if the silver dollar were worth 50 cents, and we were on 
asilver basis so that all the New York checks would be cashed in silver, he 
would have to draw a draft for how much—$2,000? 

Mr. Sr. Jonny. I could not suppose any such ne That could not exist. 
The supposition is an impossibility in itself, when the United States stands 
ready to coin at 1.29 per ounce. 

Mr. SPERRY. Now, you are assuming. 

a pe. Joun. But you must not put upon me an assumption that I regard 
ridiculous. 

Mr. Sperry. But you are assuming that the United States comes in to es- 
tablish the parity, are you not? 

Mr. St. Joun. [am not; not to establish the parity as you mean; but if the 
United States proposes to coin into our money without limit all the silver 
that is offered, and if all that can be offered, for years at least, can not be more 
than we can use acceptably as money, your assumption is not reasonable. 

Mr. Sperry. Is it an answer to the question to assume that the United 
States comes to the assistance of the New York merchant and establishes a 

itv? 

Mr. St. Jonny. That would seem, on its face, to be an offensive way of put 
ting your inquiry. 

Mr. Sperry. I do not wish to be offensive, but if you can answer my ques- 
tion I will put it over again, and give you another opportunity. Whatever 

ou say goes. The question is this: Assume that we have lost the parity. 

nder your answer I take it I had a right to assume that. New York checks 
are cashed in silver dollars, the bullion value of which is 50 cents of their 
face, in round numbers. A New York merchant wants to settle a thousand- 
dollar account in London which calls for gold. He goes to his New York 
banker and asks for a draft on London. How much will he have to pay for 
that draft in order to settle that account in London? 

Mr. Sr. Joun. Unless the chairman insists upon my answering that ques- 
tion “ yes or no,” which would be grossly unfair to me, I will restate all there 
is of a question in what you ask, and answer it. Whatever is the difference 
in price between 371.25 grains of silver bullion in New York and 28.22 grains 
of gold bullion in New York, that difference will be the premium on exchange 
on London in New York, unquestionably. 

Mr. SPERRY. That is canelly what I supposed. 

Mr. Sr. JonN. I will not assume for a moment that 50cents will be the price 
of thesilver bullionin our dollar anywhere, when our Mint values ita hundred 
cents. I would not sanction that statement for a moment, so long as India 
continues her vast demands upon the world’s supplies of silver, and there is 
not the slightest prospect that it will cease. 

Mr. Sperry. What is the bullion value of a silver dollar to-day? 

Mr. St. JoHN. About forty-nine and odd cents. I have not seen the quota- 
tions for two or three days. But our own and every other mint in the world 
are practically closed against silver, excepting that of India. Indian princes 
are coining; and the Government is coining rupees on Government account, 
and will continue to. 

Mr. SPERRY. We have to deal in legislation with cating conditions. 

Mr. St. Joun. Oh, no; not at all. We createconditions by law. We gov- 
ern sixty-odd millions of people, occupying 3,000,000 square miles of as pro- 
ductive territory as the face of the globe could provide, under one dictation 
of enlightened law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Sr. Jonny. I should like to place myself on record by saying two or 
three things, if it will not take up too much time. 

1 object to the conclusions of the Comptroller of the Currency,in his re- 
port = the present year. On page %3 of that report, at the bottom of the 

ge, he says: 
mt Under the existing laws, the Government standing responsible for the 
redemption of the circulation of failed national banks, up to January 1 last, 
had there been no bond deposit whatever, the loss to it would have been but 
$1,139,253, and of this amount $958,247 represents the loss by banks whose 
trusts are still open and will pay further dividends, thus reducing the amount 
last named.” ie 

My comment on this is that no one knows what would have happened “if.” 
We do know that the safety-fund system of the Baltimore plan failed disas- 
trously in New York, that the Suffolk system failed expensively in emer- 

ney, and that every other but the one national banking system of note 

sue has been costly to the people of the United States. 

Mr. Jonnson of Indiana. rdon me. Mr. Chairman, I believe a meeting 
for the committee has been appointed for to-night It will be very incon- 
venient for members to come up here, and I desire to move that we now go 
into executive session, with a view of seeingif wecan not attend to our busi- 
ness and avoid a night meeting. We are all tired. Mr. St. John has been 
heard at length, and it seems to me that he might have made these attacks or 
refutations in the time he has occupied, instead of going so extensively into 
a discussion of the silver question. I think he should be allowed to put him- 
self on record without testifying. 

Mr. Sr. Jounn. 1 only desire to refer to two or three other matters. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. St. John can state briefly what he desires. 

Mr. St. Jonn. Mr. Horace White, on page 8 of the report of these hearings, 
said, in commending the safety-fund system of bank notes: 

* Both systems {the New York safety-fund and Suffolk systems] aim to se- 
cure note holders, and both are adequate to that end.” 

I to offer, in rebuttal, Hon. John J. Knox, in his report as Comptroller 
for 1876. On page xxiii he reports regarding the New York safety-fund experi- 
ence that— 

“Contributions to the fund were first made in 1831. In 1841 to 1842, 11 ofthe 
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safety-fund banks failed, with an aggregate capital of $3,150,000. The sum 
which had pose aie into the fund by these banks was about $86,274, while the 
amount required for the redemption of their circulation was $1,548,588." 

Mr. WALKER. In a subsequent report Mr. Knox changed his opinion. 

Mr. St. Jonny. This is no part of his opinion. I do not offer anyone's opin- 
ions. Facts only interest me in this perilous controversy. I will offer in re- 
buttal of Mr. Horace White, and these points cover all he offered you 
as facts to base your opinions on, the following as to the Suffolk system. It 
went to pieces on more than one occasion, and it did not aim to maintain 
bank notes at par. It bought bank notes at a discount. The people have 
learned the value of money at par. They won't approve of any other. 
Here is the rebuttal of Mr. Horace White: 


(The Suffolk Bank, by D. R. Whitney, president of the Suffolk Bank. River- 
side Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1878. } 


“The business man of to-day knows little by experience of the inconveni- 
ence and loss suffered by the merchant of sixty years ago arising from the 
currency in whichdebts were then paid (page 1). Suffolk Bank’s charter was 
granted February 10, 1818. There were only six banks in Boston (page 3). If 
any bank deposits with Suffolk Bank $5,000 permanently, and more as needed 
from time totime, such bank shall have the privilege of receiving its own bills 
at the same discount at which they are purchased (page 7). About this time, 
May, 1825 ( e 16), the Phoenix and Pacific banks of Nantucket failed to re- 
deem their bills. * * * Afteradelay of two months a settlement was made 
(page 17). Between 1881 and 1833 a great increase took place in the number 
of banks in New England. * * * The Suffolk Bank became overloaded 
with bills (page 23). 

“* During the winter of 1835-36 thirty-two new banks were chartered, * * * 
many of these banks with little or no real capital; specie was borrowed one 
day to be counted by the bank commissioner and replaced next day by the 
notes of stockholders; the bills of these banks, loaned in violation of the usury 
law at high rates of interest, were used in the wildest speculations. * * * 
These bills poured in upon the Suffolk Bank until forty-four banks were over- 
drawn $664,000, and Suffolk Bank rebelled (page 25). * * * The threaten- 
ing storm now broke (May, 1837); Suffolk Bank, in common with other banks, 
suspended specie payments (page 28). * * * Suffolk Bank's total losses by 
Eastern banks was very great (page30). * * * Aboutthistime (1544) arrange- 
ment was made with bankers and others in New York to receive New Ene- 
land bills at one-tenth of 1 percentdiscount (page 38). * * * In December, 
1855, the difficulties attending the business had become so great that the pro- 
priety of giving it up was discussed. It was decided to continue it (page 52) 

Juring the five years preceding 1857 a large increase of banks took place in 
New England. Speculation was rampant, * * specie reserve 
was low, * * * loans had increased, so that banks were in a very poor 
position to withstand the panic which then took place (page 55). On October It, 
in common with other banks and on recommendation of the clearing house, 
the Suffolk Bank suspended specie payments (page 56).” 

Mr. JoHNSON of Indiana. What went to pieces? 

Mr. St. Jonny. TheSuffolk redemptionsystem, not the Suffolk Bank. That 
is a prime national bank to-day: and we are one of its correspondents in New 
York. That note-redemption system was utterly inadequate. It was a dis- 
astrous failure at three distinctly separate times. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. What broke down? 

Mr. St. Jonyn. The whole system knownasthe Suffolk Bank note-redecm- 
ing system. The whole thing broke down because too much work was put 
onit. It was not adequate to the occasion. There was not specie available 
with which to fulfill obligations created and floated. Nothing similar would 
fare better to-day. 

Mr. Jomnson of Indiana. The distinguishing feature of that system was tho 
redemption of bank notes? 

Mr. Sr. Joun. Yes: they did notalways have the means to redeem the notes. 
Mr. Jonnson of Indiana. I do not want to seem to be discourteous to Mr. St 
John, but much he has said, in my opinion, has not been relevant. If he de- 
sires to make a direct reference that will occupy but a few moments, I have 
no objection to his doing so, or to his inserting in the record some quotation 
that he thinks desirable. But Ido not believe that it is necessary for us to 

hear these matters in extenso. . 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time do you desire, Mr. St. John? 

Mr. Sr. Jonny. If I can have five minutes I can say all I desire. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed. 

Mr. St. Jonn. With regard to the testimony of Mr. Butler, of New Haven, 
I will say that he is my personal friend, and knows that I esteem him highly. 
We differ in our notions as to money. He seems to have said that if free 
coinage of silver were to be provided he would sell out everything and invest 
in real estate, ‘‘ because I could raise my rentals and get a fair return for my 
money.” I would rejoin that if there were no prosperity accompanying free 
cotnage his tenants could not stand a rise in rent, if they could pay any rent 
at all. 

A similar prediction was attributed by the New York papers to my warm 





rsonal friend, Mr. George 8S. Coe, president of the American Exchange 
Yational Bank of New York, and chairman of the finance committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, in connection with the Bland-Allison Act of IST, as 
that enactment might affect specie payments in 1879. Our newspapers at- 


tributed to Mr. Coe the assertion that he would give $50,000 to purchase first 
place on the line at the subtreasury in New York to demand gold for green- 
ce on January 1, 1879, if the Bland-Allison Act was not vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. The act became a law over the veto, and against the predictions of the 
New York papers of a cataclysm if it should. In 1880, while the Bland Act 
was in execution, and 75,000,000 of silver dollars were already coined, the 
United States imported $75,000,000 more than it exported of gold that vear: 
and in 1881, after 195,000,000 of silver dollars had been coined, the United States 
imported $97,000,000 more of gold than it exported that year. And remember 
that $55,000,000 of gold was imported after $71,000,000 had been exported, while 
the Sherman Act repeal was still pending and uncertain in 1883. 

I desire to say, also, that I object to the conclusions of Mr. Hepburn, when 
Comptroller of the Currency, on # of his report for 18%. Mr. Hep 
burn onw president of the Third National Bank of New York. On that 
page (3) he said: 

** Over 9 per cent of all business transactions are done by means of credit. 
When the public lose confidence and credit is-impaired and refused, over #) 
r cent of all business transactions are directly affected. It is easy to real- 

how impossible it is for the remaining 10 per cent of money to carry on 
the business of the country without monetary stringency and financial dis- 


Ninety per cent of the banking business may be conducted in credit substi- 
tutes for money, but the banking business is only a portion of all the busi 
ness of the United States. The buying of cotton and of grain from first hands, 
called the “ first movement of the crops,” is done mostly with actual money 

i fares and city travel are paidforinactual money. Much of the retail 
business of the country of all kinds and pay rolls, etc., employ actual money, 
as Comptroller Eckels in his recent report shows. The aggrege2te-of all other 
than the banking business, therefore, is vast, and employs a vast aygresate 


money. 
I desire further to object to Canada as a criterion for the United States, as 
advanced by Mr. Horace White and Mr. Cornwell. 
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Canada will be a criterion of the United States when the eagle takes dicta 
tion from the humming bird. 

The total population of all the provinces composing Canada is less than 
4,850,000; the population of the State of New York alone is 5,900,000; popula- 
tion of the United States, 67,000,000. The circulating notes of all the chartered 
banks of Canada are less than $40,000,000; the gold coin in the clearing-house 
banks of New York City, November 25, 1894, was $96,000,000. The 
resources of all the chartered banks of Canada were less than $315,000,000; 
aggregate resources of the clearing-house banks of New York City alone ex- 
ceed $1,454,000,000; the aggregate resources of the State and national banks 
of the United States exceed $7,340,000,000. 

Canada’s bank act was “assented” to May 16, 1890. It had no strain upon 
it. Thirty-nine banks compose the system which it governs. The United 
States statutes, on the lines proposed by Secretary lisle, would govern 
8,000 banks (State and national). 

I desire, finally, to submit for the consideration of the committee the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution introduced in the Senate by Senator Matthews De- 
cember 6, 1877, which passed the Senate January 25, 1878, and passed the House 
promptly thereafter: 

“ Therefore, be it resolved by the Senate (the Ilouse of Representatives con- 
curring therein), That all the bonds of the United States ‘eoued or author- 
ized to be issued under the said act of Congress hereinbefore recited are pay- 
able, principal and interest, at the option of the Government of the United 
States, in silver dollars, of the coinage of the United States, containing 412} 
grains each of standard silver; and that to restore to its coinage such silver 
coins as a legal tender in payment of said bonds, princi and interest, is not 
in =a of the public faith, nor in derogation of the rights of the public 
creditor.” 

. Mr. Stanley Matthews died a justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I hope you will overlook the defects of my 
statements. My nervousness is due to my severe cold, which kept me cough- 
ing half the night. I apologized for it in advance; and I thank the committee 
for its kind attention. : 

Mr. Jounson of Ohio. I move that the hearings be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Currency Reform. 


I have ever been the enemy of banks, not of those discounting for cash, 
but of those foisting their own paper into circulation and thus banishing our 
cash. My zeal against those institutions was so warm and — at the estab- 
lishment of the Bank of the United States that I was derided as a maniac by 
the tribe of bank mongers who were seeking to filch from the public their 
swindling and barren gains.—Thomas Jefferson. 


So persecuted they the prophets which were before you.— Matthew, v, 12. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, December 22, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8149) to amend the laws relating to 
national banking associations, to exempt the notes of State banks from taxa- 
tion upon certain conditions, and for other purposes— 

Mr. BRYAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire, in the first place, to call attention to 
the extraordinary circumstances which surround the presentation 
of this measure. This is the closing session of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress, andnearly half of the members of the House will retire in 
about two months. Yet the President of the United States has 
asked this Congress to pass a bill which changes the entire char- 
acter of our paper money. If this proposition were to take off the 
i per cent tax from national-bank circulation, or if it were to al- 
low them toincrease their circulation to 100 per cent on the bonds, 
it would not, although es involve any new principle; 
but the plan proposed involves an entirely new principle. It revo- 
lutionizes our currency system, and this change, which affects 
every man, woman, and child in the nation, which concerns every 
inhabitant, is asked of this Congress without the subject ever hav- 
ing been discussed by the American people. 

doubt if you will find a parallel in the last twenty-five years. 
I doubt if you will find such a repudiation of the theory of demo- 
cratic government. Why do we have platforms? It is in order 
that the re who vote, knowing the policies to be pursued, may 
express themseives on those policies, and select such agents as 
will out their purposes. If that is the purpose of platforms, 
if we believe that what ap we have really comes from the 
people, and if we believe that they are competent to govern them- 
selves, What excuse can be given for proposing so important a 
change in the monetary policy of the country, without ever hav- 
Bie Repeat the question for public consideration? 
ee ever proposed before to annihilate the green- 
backs? any party ever declared for it? Have any campaign 
speakers ever presented that issue to the American people? And 
= after an election, one of the most extraordinary elections ever 
eld im the United States, after a political defeat without prece- 


dent, the defeated party in control of Congress is asked, before it 
retires, to ee turn over the issue of all paper currency to the 
banks. ore than that, the Banking and Currency Committee at 
once takes up the question and certain gw are invited to come 
and be heard. And who are invited? The bankers are invited to 
come and give their opinions as to the proposed plan. Has any 
one else been heard? Is the banker the only man interested in 
this question? And yet, after hearing for a week from the bank- 
ers, a report is made—-one of the most extraordinary reports ever 
made to Congress. By a bare majority the committee decide 
to throw the bill into the House, and they say that owing to the 
exigencies of the Treasury they agree to the report, each one re- 
serving the right to propose amendments and to vote against the 
bill! [Laughter. 

Mr. PENCE. They begin to see that they are going to do it. 

Mr. BRYAN. Another extraordinary feature in connection 
with this bill. Before this Congress has been in session a month 
we are brought face to face with this proposed change in our cur- 
rency, and, without having time to read the testimony of the bank- 
ers even, the matter is brought up in this House for discussion. 
It was at first proposed to have two days of general debate. That 
was the first proposition; and then unanimous consent was asked 
to close debate under the general rule this week, when it took 
three days for the members of the committee to get through, not 
to speak of the few other members of Congress who may feel that 
their constituencies are interested. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, that when you consider the circumstances 
surrounding this question I doubt whether you will find a parallel 
even in the history of the United States. What does it mean? 
The President has launched upon the country an issue, an issue 
which must be dominant until either ali Government paper is an- 
nihilated or until all bank paper is annihilated. That is the issue. 
And instead of submitting it to the country for calm discussion 
we are asked now to take snap judgment upon the people and 
decide the question finally, so that if the people want to change it 
hereafter they must get a House, Senate, and President to agree 
to the change. 

Mr. Chairman, what excuse has been given for presenting this 
bill at this time? Well, there was a lame excuse in the beginning. 
But while there might have been some possible excuse for the 
original bill, the committee recommends a substitute which takes 
away the only shadow of an excuse that the committee ever had. 
What was the excuse given for the bill? Why, it was said that 
the exigencies of the Treasury required immediate action. And 
what were those exigencies? They said, ‘‘They are presentin 
greenbacks and Treasury notes and drawing out the gold and will 
compel another issue of bonds!” And this plan as first pe orm 
was commended to Congress on the ground that it would absorb 
about half of the Treasury notes and greenbacks, and thereby 
protect the gold reserve. 

It isuseless to oy that it will not take up all these paper obliga- 
tions, and that so long as any are outstanding they can still be 
used just the same as if they are all outstanding. That is a com- 
plete answer to the excuse. But men who desire a thing, and give 
a pretended excuse for wanting it, will not be deterred when you 
take away theirexcuse. Theinfluence back of this bill is the same 
influence that was back of the repeal of the Sherman law a year 
ago; and when we fully met and answered the excuse they gave 
for that bill it did not lessen the power behind the bill. Did they 
not tell us then that the reason why the Sherman law must be re- 

aled was that they were drawing out gold on the Treasury notes? 

© you remember that? And I, among others, tried to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that as long as we had $346,000,- 
000 of greenbacks which could be used for the same purpose it was 
foolish to complain that the gold was being drawn out on the Sher- 
man notes. 

I suggested that it was like finding fault because the gate was 
open when the whole fence was down, and that the gold drain 
would go on just the same, until the Secretary exercised the option 
to redeem in silver, as he should do. But we labored in vain. 
The reason given was not the real reason, and therefore to answer 
it gained no advantage, and it will not have any effect on those 
who are ee the passage of this measure now to show them 
that the bil will not bring a particle of relief to the Treasury. I 
will call your attention to the testimony of Mr. Butler, of New 
Haven, one of the bankers, whose testimony is conclusive on this 


point. 
Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
the committee invited bankers only to appear before the commit- 


tee? 

Mr. BRYAN. Perhaps I should not make it so broad as that; 
but they were nearly all bankers. 

Mr. WARNER. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken in that. 

Mr. PENCE. All but Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Warner. 

Mr. BRYAN. I think if the members will take the testimony 
- will find that the great bulk of this testimony was given by 
bankers. 
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Mr. WARNER. Horace White is not a banker; Mr. Dods- 
worth is not a banker; A. J. Warner is not a banker. 

Mr. BRYAN. You have named three. 

Mr. WARNER. C.C. Jackson is not a banker. 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, that is four; but Mr. Jackson is a broker. 

Mr. WARNER. If you will give me the list I will show you a 
number who are not bankers. 

Mr. BRYAN. Take another list, please, and I will proceed 
while you count them. 

Mr. WARNER. I know the gentleman wants his statement to 
be correct. Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Eckels took up a large part of 
the time of the committee. On going over the record I find that 
those who are not bankers whose hearings were extended were 
Mr. White, Mr. Dodsworth, Mr. Gunton, Mr. Rothwell, Mr. A. J. 
Warner; that those who are either bankers, brokers, or financiers, 
were Mr. Butler, Mr. Cornwell, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Homer, Mr. 
Pratt, Mr. Ripley, Mr. Williams, and one other gentleman, Mr. 
St. John, of New York, who came here ae the idea that 
he represented the bankers and declared himself in favor of free 
silver. If Mr. St. John be added to those who are not bankers or 
brokers or in any way allied with them, the time and the space 
given them is greater than that given to all those who are classed 
as bankers and brokers—this even though the time and space given 
to Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Eckels be left entirely out of considera- 
tion. 

Mr. BRYAN. In numbers, how do they compare? 

Mr. WARNER. In numbers, there is one more of those whom 
the gentleman considers as bankers than of the others, if we omit 
Mr. Carlisle and Mr. Eckels, upon whom so much time was spent. 

Mr. BRYAN. Now, Mr. Butler says: 

It seems very much like pouring water into a sieve and catching it in 
another sieve. One million of legal-tender notes deliberately worked could 
take one hundred millions of gold out of the Treasury of the United States in 
any one year. Ten millions of legal-tender notes, worked to the full capacity 
that they might be worked, could withdraw a thousand millions of gold from 
the Treasury. 

This is Mr. Butler’s statement and itis common sense. Leave 
cen millions of these notes outstanding and they can draw out gold 
from the Treasury as effectually as if you leave every one of them 
outstanding. And yet, Mr. Chairman, even in the beginning this 
bill did not remedy this difficulty, and the amendment proposed, 
which allows the national banks to go on under their present char- 
ters so that they need not reorganize and deposit this money, takes 
away the excuse upon which the bill was first brought in. At this 
time there isnoexcuse forit. Thereis noexcuse for this bill unless 
it can remedy the Treasury difficulty complained of. But if the 
real difficulty was what some gentlemen say it is, there has been a 
remedy proposed in keeping with the gold-standard idea. There 
is one thing about this debate which has gratified me, that is, that 
some of the advocates of this ae not in detail, but 
generally—have been frank enough to meet the issue squarely and 
tell us just what they want. 

The great difficulty which we have had to contend with in dis- 
cussing this money question heretofore is that we have been de- 
bating with men who were behind masks, and who were pretend- 
ing friendship to silver, when they could not be relied upon to 
vote for silver in any form or at anytime. But in this discussion 
some gentlemen have been frank enough, I say, to tell us what 
they really think, and they have pointed out what they regard as 
the only measure of relief, and i want the members of this House 
to realize just what the gold standard means. The gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Sperry] who, from his standpoint, dis- 
cussed this subject with great intelligence, says that you must 
fund the greenbacks. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all you can do. If you want the green- 
backs taken up, so that there will be no moreof them and no more 
Treasury notes with which to draw gold out of the Treasury, 
there is only one thing that you can do, and that is to fund them 
in bonds, and you may as well accept that conclusion. But I 
asked two or three gentlemen this question: ‘‘Suppose you do that, 
what are you going to do then? Does that protect the Treasury?” 
And they answered, “‘No; we have $500,000,000 of silver and 
silver certificates outstanding, and when the greenbacks and the 
Treasury notes are out of the way, we must then redeem silverin 
gold, or the same difficulty will confront us that confronts us 
now.” This question was asked of Mr. Jackson, of Boston, who 
testified before the committee. This is his testimony: 


Mr. Jounson of Ohio. You want to retire the greenbacks so that there will 
be no call loans for gold? 

Mr. Jackson. Exactly. 

Mr. Jonnson of Ohio. And then you want to a step further—that 
is, to make every silver dollar or silver certificate redeemable by the Govern- 
ment in gold. 

Mr. JACKSON. Every one of them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. So you would still have to carry gold. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

* * s 6 * * “ 

Mr. Jonnson of Ohio. After destroying the belief of the people in further 
silver, as you think ought to be done, you think the next step would be to re- 
tire greenhacks and nally to retire all the silver in circulation? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is it. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. And that is the feeling among the people of New 
York City? 


Mr. Jackson, I live in Boston, but I should say it is, decidedly. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. SPERRY] told us, toward 
the conclusion of his very able speech yesterday or the day before, 
that in his judgment it was not sufficient to fund the greenbacks 
and Treasury notes in bonds, but that we must fund also a part 
of our silver in gold bonds. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the members of this Congress might just 
as well meet this question. Even if the proposed plan would ab- 
sorb every greenback and Treasury note outstanding, still it would 
bring no relief. It would require more than a billion and a half 
of new bank notes to do that, but if it could be done still we would 
not be any nearer the end. What isthe difficulty? The law says: 


Dpen demand of the holder of any of the Treasury notes herein provided 
for the Secretary of the Treasury shall, under such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, redeem such notes in go!d and silver coin, at his discretion. 


But there is a clause reading as follows: 

It being the established policy of the United States to maintain the two 
metals on a parity with each other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio 
as may be provided by law. 

Now, the present Secretary,and the one preceding him, have 
construed that to mean that the option really belongs to the note 
holder, and the same oe le has been applied to the greenbacks. 
Mr. Chairman,I find the English language hardly adequate to 
express my feelings on that subject. What does that construction 
mean? hy, there is not a lawyer who would apply such a con- 
struction in anything except finance. You construe laws so that 
they will stand, not so that they will fall; and yet that construc- 
tion means this: ‘‘The option is with the Secretary, but it is 
the policy of the Government not to allow him to use it!” If you 
construe the last clause so as to take away the option from the 
Secretary, from the Government, then you construe a part of the 
law so as to contradict the other part; and no law ought to be 
construed in that way if there is any other reasonable construc- 
tion. Now, that construction is the authority of the Treasury 
Department for paying in gold when it is demanded, and the 
Government pays in gold simply because the note holder demands 
it, and the Government is afraid that if it refuses gold will go to 
a@ premium. 

ut when you have taken the greenbacks and Treasury notes 
out of the way, and men come and present silver, does not that 
same clause, ‘‘it being the established policy of the United States 
to maintain the two metals on a parity with each other upon the 
present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be provided by law,” ap- 
ply with as much force? And will they not say that the moment 
the Government refuses to redeem a silver certificate in gold, gold 
wiil go to a premium, and that we will beon a silver basis? I cali 
attention to this in order that members of the House may under- 
stand that there is no relief for the Treasury provided in this bill, 
and would not be if the bil! allowed twice as many bank notes to 
be issued as it does permit. Now, what will bring relief? There 
is only one remedy for this difficulty, and we must make up our 
minds either to accept that remedy or follow the gold standard to 
its legitimate conclusion and issue bonds. 

Either the Government has the option, and can exercise it, to 
pay in silver when it wants to, or we must make all paper redeem- 
able in gold only and abandon the bimetallic standard. I am in 
favor of the former. I believeinbimetallism. Wefind that along 
in 1878 or 1879, I think it was, a gentleman, afterwards on the Su- 
preme Bench, Mr. Matthews, of Ohio, introduced a resolution de- 
claring it the sense of Congress that the Government had the 
right to redeem its coin obligations in either gold or silver. The 
resolution passed, and he was not called a lunatic either. That 
was the seebtic opinion at that time. Mr. SHERMAN admitted in 
an interview before one of our committees about that time that 
the fact that the Government had this option and could exercise 
it helped him in the resumption of specie payments. If we had 
the right then, we have it now; and if we have it now, why not 
exercise it, Mr. Chairman, and not turn over our finances to the 
control of those who conspire to defeat the purposes of the Goy- 
ernment? 

The word *‘conspire” is perhaps strong, but I want to call at- 
tention to what is, to my mind, conclusive evidence of conspiracy 
in the sense of collusion. The members of the House will re- 
member that when we were here discussing, a little more than a 
year ago, the proposed repeal of the Sherman law, we were told 
that they were presenting Treasury notes and drawing out gold. 
I have the report of the rer of the United States on that 
subject. You remember that we assembled in August, and that 
the ‘bill repealing the purchasing clause of the Sherman law be- 
came a law about the ist of November. 

I find that during the three months, August, September, and 
October, there was presented in greenbacks $1,595,861 for redemp- 
tion, and in on $1,788,480. Now, we have mnane- 
ing, speaking approximately, about twice as many greenbacks as 
we ve = notes, and if they had been used promiscuously 
at that time we would have been called upon to redeem about two 
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dollars in greenbacks for every dollar in Treasury notes. But that 
was a time when they were trying to show that the Treasury notes 
were dangerous; and for those months the Government was re- 
quired to redeem more Treasury notes than greenbacks. Now, 
there were two months when the discussion was going on in the 
Senate—September and October—and for those two months the 
Treasury notes presented amounted to $620,115, while the green- 
backs amounted to only $436,104, about one dollar and fifty cents 
in Treasury notes to every dollar in greenbacks, when the ratio 
would naturally have been two of greenbacks to one of Treasury 
notes. 

Why was that? I believeit was because the people who wanted 
that law repealed were bringing those notes for redemption in or- 
der to present an ‘object lesson” before the American people. 
How is itnow? On the 13th, I believe it was, of November the 
President decided to issue some more bonds; and I think it was 
on the 14th that the advertisement appeared in the papers. From 
November 14 down to December 19, both days inclusive, there 
were drawn out of the Treasury $31,971,533 in gold; and during 
that time bonds to the amount of $38,570,000 only had been deliv- 
ered. You can see how rapidly we are gaining gold. Between 
the time of advertising the bonds and the delivery of thirty-eight 
and a half million of the bonds, they had drawn out about $32,- 
000,000 in gold with which to pay for them. But what was 
the proportion of greenbacks? Now, you know the cry is ‘‘the 
yreenback must go.” Do we find that now the Treasury note is 
Cotar used more than the greenback? No; beginning with No- 
vember 14 and ending with December 19 we find that $30,867,233 
in greenbacks has been brought in and only $1,104,300 in Treasury 
notes—more than twenty-five dollars to one dollar, whereas the 
natural order would be only about two to one. 

Thus we see that the people whe are behind these measures were 
able to force the Government to the 7 of the Sherman law 
and stop the Treasury notes by showing how dangerous they were; 
and now they try to present an ‘‘ object lesson.” on the greenbacks, 
and offer more than twenty-five dollars in the greenbacks to one 
dollar in Treasury notes for redemption. Do these figures not 
show design? 

The New York banker is the “honest Iago,” thetrusted friend, 
who first whispers suspicion, then manufactures evidence to dis- 
credit, and then tries to destroy. These men have it in their 
power to bring this influence to ainst Government paper, 
and are they not doing it? Yet, in the face of this conspiracy 
against the people of the United States, some members of this 
Congress tell us that the only ar ar can make to this or- 
ganized band to assume the attitude of the child Samuel, and say, 
‘Speak! for thy servant heareth.” Ah, Mr. Chairman, if in the 
White House we had the Andrew Jackson who was once there, 
he would say: ‘“‘By the Eternal! the rights of the people are 
dearer than the interests of Wall street!” [Applause.] But it 
seems that the only reply that the Executive is able to give is: 
‘* Whatsoever thou shalt ask of me, I will give it thee, unto the 
half of my kingdom,” 

Mr. Chairman, I do not speak in the sense of personal criticism. 
Men in official position are a for their conduct; every 
act and utterance is a proper subject for discussion. Task, 
is the President, in the measures that he is presenting, regarding 
the interests of our people on this financ uestion, or is he 
shaping his policy to suit the interests, the es, and the de- 
mands of those who conspire against the credit of the Government 
and — the welfare of the people? 

And, Mr. Chairman, this bri me to the first objection I have 
to make to this bill; and the objection applies to bank notes, 
whether they are issued under State or Federal control. Re- 
member it is the bankers who are asking for this measure. The 
** Baltimore plan ” was proposed by a bankers’ association. They 
ask you to allow them to issue the paper money of the oe. 
Do they ask it because they are interested merely in the public 
= Have they no desire for profit? Let me call your atten- 

on to the langu of Mr. Williams, the president of the 
Chemical National k of New York. He was before the eom- 
mittee advocating the funding of the greenbacks into 8 per cent 
bonds. He said: 

, United States bonds bearing a rate of interest not over 3 per cént—and 
my idea would be that a 3 per ceut bond would be the most advisable to issue, 
as it would never go below that these bonds should be received as 


security for circulating notes of national banks on a basis of 
the Government a lien also on the assets of 
tionalsecurity. Nof f patate noes be 
axple. ‘These notes should be ie 
issued in sufficient volume and 
nate elasticity to the aS 
ould be made subordinate to of securi 
Now note: 


end tt will be cast eae 3 cent bond 

be paid on the circulation there will b Lend 

as a matter of profit to take out 

Mr. Chairman, I assert as my honest conviction that the 
reason why the national banks desire to issue 
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is because of the profit to be derived from it. No person in com- 
mittee or elsewhere has suggested that they would ever issue a 
note unless there was profit in it. So it is a mere proposition pre- 
sented here, shall we make the issue of notes profitable to the 
banks, or, in other words, shall we make it profitable for them to 
issue money at all? 

Now, you nay callit what you like, Mr. Chairman, but, stripped 
of all its vérbiage, the proposition to allow banks to issue money 
is equivalent to a proposition that the Government shall loan 
money to the banks at a low rate of interest, or, as Mr. Williams 
suggests, at no interest at all, and let them reloan it at whatever 
rate of interest they can secure. I insist that there is no differ- 
ence in principle between the national banking system as now ex- 
isting, between the banking systems as proposed by this bill, 
between the system proposed by Mr. Williams, between any 
of these plans, and the subtreasury plan proposed by some of the 
farmers. The principles are identical. It is only a question of 
security and to whom we shall loan. 

Mr. Chairman, if I had no other reason for opposing this bill I 
would be opposed to it because it says, in substance, to the farmers 
and to others, ‘‘ You can not borrow money from the Government 
at 1 per cent or at 1} per cent or at any per cent, but we will loan 
to the banker in your community at a nominal rate, and he will 
loan to you at 8 or 10 per cent or at whatever he is able to collect.” 
I say, if there was nothing else objectionable in the bill, that ob- 
jection alone would, to my mind, be insurmountable and condemn 
the whole proposition. 

Men talk of the preservation of law and order—— 

_ Mr. ee of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield to me for an 
inqui 

r. BRYAN. With pleasure. 
_ Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Is it not true that the farmer, by tak- 
ing position with other farmers or financiers, can, and very 
quently does, become a stockholder in national banks? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. So there is nothing against the farmer 
having this power—nothing to prevent him having it the same as 
anyone else? 

Mr. BRYAN. Nothing at all if he will go into the banking 
business. 

Mr. PENCE. But not as a farmer, only as a banker. 

Mr. BRYAN. I have heard before the argument suggested by 
the inquiry of the gentleman from Illinois, and it would justify a 
subsidy to lawyers, on the theory that everybody can become a 
lawyer if he wants to. It would justify a subsidy to any other 
class of people on the ground that anybody can go into that busi- 


ness. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. May I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman from Ne- 
braska please explain clearly to the House how he identifies the 
exercise of the natural right, inherent in any natural or incorpo- 
rated person, to issue his promissory note to anybody who chooses 
to take it, with a loan from the Government of the money pro- 
vided sneer for the support of the Government? 

Mr. BRYAN. Iamglad the gentleman has asked the question, 
because it recalls to my mind a point that I had myself overlooked 
and I think I can in a word make it so plain to him that he will 
not ask the question again. If he wants to borrow money he has 
a right to issue his note, and he has a right to issue it to any per- 
son who will take it and let him have the money. But in prac- 
tice, when he finds a man who will take the note and let him 
have the money, he finds a man who will make him pay interest 
upon it. So that the natural right that men have is a right to 
issue their notes for money and to pay interest on them. But the 
right which you ask for the bank, on a ae similar to this, 
is a right to issue its notes as money and draw interest on them. 

Mr. issippi. ill the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. BRYAN. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the gentleman will allow me 
to say so, he is but obscuring the issue when he makes it a ques- 
tion of interest. Thequestion I asked was based upon my nai 
right, whether as an individual or acorporation, toissuemy promis- 
sory note, with or without interest, to anybody who is wiling to 
take it, not invoking the power of the Government to make 
take it by a legal tender enactment, but leaving him free to take 
it as he chooses. The question of interest or no interest cuts no 
‘—=e at all in the controversy. 

. BRYAN. I think the illustration I have given covers the 
case absolutely, for the tax is equivalent to interest. The bank 
does not ask the privil of circuly its notes as other 

le circulate theirs. or does a issue circulate on 

e credit of the bank, but on the faith of the Govern- 
ment which authorizes and controls the bank. Bank notes 
the that they are safe because the 

bank is expected to comply with the law, but an individual’s note 
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can only circulate on his own credit. The bank asks the privilege 
of circulating its notes as money, a right which no individual has, 
and a right which you would have to give to every individual who 
would give like security in order to make the law equal in its 
operation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the gentleman will excuse 
me, I thought, according to his definition of money at any rate, 
the legal-tender quality was altogether essential. I thought again 
and again I had understood him to say that was what made money. 
Then the gentleman says this man wants to circulate his promis- 
sory notes as money without the legal-tender quality which would 
make it, according to the gentleman’s definition, money. Is not 
that the play of Othello with Othello left out? 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will not discuss with the 
gentleman the technical meaning of words. I do believe that 
there ought to be no money except a legal-tender money, and no 
money except what the Government issues. That is my opinion; 
but the bank wants to issue a paper to be used as money, to cir- 
culate as money, for the profit there is in it to the bank; and I in- 
sist that when the bank asks it, it is asking a right which nobody 
else has, and itis asking of the Government a favoritism which 
the Government can not afford to show. 

Mr. Chairman, we talk of the necessity of suppressing riot, and 
of quelling mobs. It is necessary. Law and order must be pre- 
served at any price, because there can be no security to life, lib- 
erty, or property without law and order; but, Mr. Chairman, 
when these gentlemen propose the preservation of law and order, 
by sowing the seeds of discontent, and then bringing the Army 
near to the cities to suppress the manifestations of discontent, 
I want to propose a more patriotic plan. I want to propose the 
only real remedy, namely, that we take away the causes of dis- 
satisfaction and cease to scatter the seeds of discontent. 

Favoritism shown by the Government breeds more discontent 
to-day than all other things combined. The love of justice is the 
deepest sentiment in the human heart, and just as long as men 
see that others are treated as they are, they can bear almost an 
condition. But, sir, when men see that a few are favored and, 
by special class legislation, are taken out of general conditions 
and given unfair advantages; when they see these abuses of gov- 
ernment, then they begin to feel dissatisfied and to clamor against 
certain laws, and some even blindly begin to clamor against gov- 
ernment itself, confusing the Government with obnoxious laws. 

Mr, Chairman, we read in holy writ that when the father of 
Joseph gave to him a coat of many colors, his brethren hated him 
because the father had shown his special affection for him; and 
favoritism to-day breeds discontent among citizens as effectually 
as it did four thousand years ago among the brethren who kept 
their flocks in Dothan. 

If you put a splinter into the flesh it will fester; nature will try 
toexpelit. If you take it out the wound will heal; but if you keep 
that splinter there the corruption will spread over the whole sys- 
tem until sometimes life itself is sacrificed. 

Let this little splinter be inserted in our political system and 
others will demand like favoritism. The corruption will spread 
throughout our body politic, and on every hand we shall see the 
effects of the vicious principle which we are asked to declare asa 
right principle in the case of banks. 

Mr. Chairman; I believe that if to-day an appro riation were 
proposed for the spread of smallpox throughout the United States 
it would be far less dangerous to the people of the country than 
legislation like this, which takes up a particular class of our peo- 
ple and applies to them a vicious principle, with all the conse- 
quences that must necessarily follow from it; because when the 
smallpox is raging in the country, itis an open and obvious ¢is- 
ease, and people may escape from it, but the influence of this 
pleasant but poisonous principle is such that other people insist 
upon having it applied to them because it has been applied to 
somebody else. And therefore, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe 
that we can afford to give this valuable privilege—because it will 
not be nsed unless it is valuable—to a particular class of our peo- 
ee If the brethren of Joseph complained because his father gave 

im the insignia of favoritism without his asking, what will be 
the feeling when this favor is given, not as a voluntary token 
of parental affection, but because of the demand made by the 
banks for it, a demand backed up by all the influence which they 
can bring to bear. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Is not the gentleman from 
Nebraska perfectly aware of the fact that to-day a great majority 
of the national banks and other banks of this country are oppos- 
— very identical bill? 

. BRYAN. Yes; a great many of them are. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Then why does the gentleman 


saAV——_ 
Mr. BRYAN. I intend to speak of that in a moment, ee oe 
haps I may as well take it up now, as the has 

attention to it. The second objection which I have to this bill is 
that the moment you vest in a private individual or corporation 
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a particular or valuable right or privilege you make him or it 
the enemy of any law that seeks to take away the privilege. Of 
course the national banks will object to any law which they do 
not think as as the one they have; and there is a special 
reason why they may object at this time to this bill; they may 
think that by waiting until next year, when the Republicans 
have a large majority in Congress, they can get a better bill than 
they can get now. That is one reason why the national banks 
wa iy t to this particular bill at this time. 

. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Did I understand the gentle- 
man from Nebraska a moment ago to say that we did not give 
them that as a voluntary act, but on their demand? 

Mr. BRYAN. Iam not speaking of this particular bill, but of 
the right to issue paper money. And I want to call attention, 
Mr. Chairman, to the difference between the principle enunciated 
by the first Democratic President anid the principle enunciated by 
the last Democratic President. Mr. Jefferson gave this advice in 
1819: ‘‘Interdict forever to both the State and National Govern- 
ments the power of establishing any paper banks.” 

Mr. Jefferson’s idea was to annihilate every form of bank paper 
and to prevent its ever being revived. Mr. Cleveland on the otier 
hand says in his message sent to Congress at the beginning of this 
session: ‘The absolute divorcement of the Government from the 
business of banking is the ideal relationship of the Government to 
the circulation of the currency of the country.” Mr. Cleveland 
thinks that the issue of paper money is a function of the banks and 
that the Government ought to go out of the banking business. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. BRYAN. Ina moment. Mr. Jefferson thought that the 
issue of paper money was more properly a function of the Govern- 
ment, and that the banks ought to go out of the governing busi- 
ness; and I am not ashamed to say that I would rather stand with 
Thomas Jefferson and drive the banks out of the governing busi- 
ness than to stand with Grover Cleveland and drive the Govern- 
ment out of the business of issuing paper money.. [ Applause. | 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when I say that banks will attempt to pre- 
vent any legislation hostile to them, I do not say that they are 
worse than others. Im all our legislation we must remember that 
people are human, that men are much alike, and that they are 
very apt to look after their own interests rather than the interest 
of somebody else. It is not strange that when you have given to 
the banks a valuable privilege they will try to prevent that privi- 
= from being taken away from them. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Did Mr. Jefferson favor the issue of 
paper money by the Government—— 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Except onemergency, and its redemp- 
tion to be provided for by the revenue of a tax. 

Mr. BRYAN. I will quote what he says. The Supreme Court, 
however, has decided since that Government paper can be made 
a legal tender. 

. BLACK of Georgia. Weare not talking about the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court, but we are talking about Jefferson. 
Did he hold the same idea that you have advanced? 

Mr. BRYAN. Let me read his idea. I have quoted to you 
what he said about interdicting to both the State and National 
Governments the power to establish r banks. He said he was 
opposed to paper banks; he even said that he believed they were 
more dangerous than a standing army, and in that I fully agree 
with him. I do not believe that a standing army can drive the 
Government to legislation. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Does he—— 

Mr. BRYAN. Waita minute. If the genjleman will pardon 
me, I will reach that point directly. I donot believe that a stand- 
ing army can menace the Government as much as the association 
of all our great moneyed interests in favor of or against a par- 
ticular law. Now, I willread what Mr. Jefferson said 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I thought you were taking him as 
your leader? 

Mr. BRYAN. Iwas —- his words against paper money 
issued by banks. Now, 1 will read what he said about Govern- 
ment paper. 

In a letter writtai from Monticello, June 24, 1813,to John W. 
Epps, Mr. Jefferson said: 


This is equivalent to borro that and yet the vendor, receivin 
payment in a medium as eff as coin for his purchases or payments, hes 
no claim to interest. d so the nation may continue to issue its bills as far 
as its wants require and the limits of the circulation willadmit. * * * But 
oe ee only resource which the Government could command with certainty, 
the States have unfortunately fooled away, nay, corruptly alienated to swin- 
diers and sha ler the cover of private banks. * * The States 
should be to transfer the right of issuing circulating paper to Con- 


gress ex ly, in tuum, if possible, but during the war at least,with 
Saavingofcharterrights. 


He wanted the States to confer upon the Federal Government 





the exclusive right to issue paper money. 
Mr. W. . Was that a legal tender? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. To issue what? 


re) 
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Mr. BLACK of Georgia. He said he wanted the people of the 
States to transfer that right. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. But he says that the right resides in 
the States. 

Mr. BRYAN. 


I am not discussing the right. 1am discussing 


the policy of establishing banks of issue, State or national. 
Mr. BLACK of Georgia. We are discussing Mr. Jefferson. 
dlisc ussing the words which I quoted from 


Mr. BRYAN. 
Mr. Jefferson. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. But the gentleman is not discussing 
the other view. I thought the gentleman took him for a leader, 
but he seems to only follow upon those positions in which he 
agrees with Jefferson. 

Mr. BRYAN. _I hope the gentleman will not expect me to quote 
everything Mr. Jefferson said on all subjects when I quote him in 
ee of one proposition. 

r. WARNER. Was that legal tender? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Read the language again. 

Mr. BRYAN read again the language of Jefferson, just given. 
r. BRYAN. Now, does the gentleman from Mississippi wi 
to ask a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I merely desired to have the 
language of Mr. Jefferson r again. 

Mr. WARNER. What I want to ask the gentleman is whether 
he for one moment suggests that those remarks of Jefferson ap- 
plied to paper having any legal-tender quality whatever, or toany 
such paper as that which the gentleman is now advocating? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I have not quoted Jefferson as 
sustaining the idea of legal-tender paper, nor is it necessary, in 
order to make the argument good, to find that Mr. Jefferson ever 
did approve any such idea. fdo not know whether he ever advo- 
cated or op legal-tender paper. I have quoted Mr. Jefferson 
as against State-bank paper and national-bank paper, and I have 
quoted him as in favor of the Government exclusively issuin 
paper to circulate as money. Whether that paper is to be a lega 
tender or not, is another question on which I shall speak later. 
How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chairman?» s 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman has twenty minutes remain- 


ing. 

Nir. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that, if no other gentleman desires to speak this afternoon, the 
gentleman from Nebraska be allowed to occupy sufficient time to 
conclude his remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
afternoon. 

There was no objection to the request of Mr. SPRINGER. 

Mr. BRYAN. I am grateful to the gentleman from [linois 
{Mr. SPRINGER] and to the members of the committee for this 
courtesy. I hadnot intended to occupy much time this afternoon, 
because the House has indulged me very generously on former 
occasions, and also because my argument made on this floor on 
the 5th of last June covers much of the ground I am now going 
over. However, the questions which have been asked have occu- 
pied a considerable portion of the time which I should other- 
wise have devoted to the direct discussion of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I was quoting what Mr. Jefferson said in regard 
to the danger of these banks. I believe that it is a question which 
this Congress ought seriously to consider, whether the establish- 
ment of these banks of issue, State or national, tends to build up 
a class hostile to any change, and makes it difficult for the people 
to withdraw from the experimentif they become tired of it. That 
is my second objection to any sort of a bank of issue; for, while 
other people will look after their — and their interests—and 
it is proper for people to look after their own rightsand to protect 
their own interests—while other people, I say, as a rule, will op- 
gone any legislation which interferes with their rights or interests, 

re is no class on earth of its size that can — tremen- 
dous infinence to bear upon legislation as the . For they 
not only have the power of concentrated capital but at have 
the leverage of the obligations which they hold, by which they 
can, if they will, without acting openly, ost coerce those who 
borrow of them. ‘ 

But there is another objection. I am opposed to banks of issue, 
State or national, because I do not believe we can safely give to 
private ——— the power to control the volume of the 
currency of the country. This bill has for its purpose no 
less than the surrender to the banks of issue of the control of 
the pe money to be used—because our silver certificates and 
gold certificates are not, in one sense, sy. they are sim- 
a, tage cates of t. Now, can safely be done? 

. Chairman, we who believe in the bimetallic idea, and, in 
eS see oh those who believe in metallic m at all, favor 
it mainly for the reason that the supply in the world is so large, 
compared with the annual addition— annual addition being 
eeened ty honeualy len heenaeb thie an erreoae 
expansion or con on of the currency, Thatisthe main argu- 


lam 


There is no other speaker on the list for this 
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ment in favor of a metallic currency. That is the reason which 
makes me believe in metallic money as a base. I believe that if 
we leave the metallic idea undisturbed by restrictive legislation 
the volume of currency will be more uniform, and co: uently 
the value of the dollar more stable, than it will be under any 
other plan. 

There is another way in which you can control the currency, 
namely, by legislation, There are those who believe in whatthey 
call irredeemable paper money, to be regulated in volume by 
legislation. In legislative control there are two difficulties to de 
met. First, there may be a lack of knowledge on the part of the 
legislative body as to how much money is needed, a lack of knowl- 
edge of the various factors which enter into the supply of and 
demand for money. Then there is another difficulty. Even if 
there is great intelligence, infinite intelligence, there must be as- 
sociated with it absolute impartiality, or else one class will get an 
advantage over another; and my fear of a money controlled en- 
tirely by legislation is that, as one party or faction or influence 
becomes dominant, and then another, they may increase or de- 
crease the currency, inflating or contracting it; and by so doin 
change the value of the dollar, change its purchasing power an 
therefore change the value of all the property owned by all the 
— who live within the jurisdiction of the Government. 

ow that, tomy mind, is the danger. And yet, Mr. Chairman, 
when I am compelled to choose between the regulation of the vol- 
ume of currency by legislation and regulation of it by banks or 
other private corporations, I shall without hesitation risk the dan- 
gers attendant upon regulation by the Government. The repre- 
sentative of the ple is answerable to them. He must act 
openly. His conduct is known and he is responsible to his con- 
stituents. But when that power is given to private individuals or 
private corporations they exercise it for their profit and not for 
the public good. Having no more knowledge than the legislators 
have, they have an unrestrained desire to act so that they will 
secure the greatest possible advantage. Banks have combined in 
the past; we know that. Banks can combine again; we know 
that. Banks will combine in the future whenever they can secure 
a profit ré it. No one can dispute that who will read the testi- 
mony of the bankers themselves, for they tell us that we must 
make the issue profitable. But if they find that by surrendering 
their paper issues suddenly they can make more profit, are we 
not bound to believe they will do it? 

This must be so if we believe the testimony of the bankers 
themselves. And this bill not only gives to the banks the power 
to control the currency, but it takes away every safeguard that 
the present law provides to prevent the unfair use of that power. 
The present law provides that the banks can not surrender in the 
aggregate more than $3,000,000 in any single month, and that 
any bank after surrendering any part of its circulation can not take 
out more for six months. But this bill wipes out those restric- 
tions. More than that. For fear the banks may not be able to act 
suddenly, this bill provides that the Secretary of the Treasur 
must keep on hand blank notes, ready to be issued on demand. 
This bill not only surrenders to the banks the entire control over 
the currency, but it wipes out every restriction upon the exercise 
of the power. By this bill we simply say to the banks, ‘‘ Now you 
have absclute control of the volume of currency; please be merci- 
ful unto us.” ’ 

Mr. Chairman, I, for one, am not willing to surrender this at- 
tribute of sovereignty to national banks nor to State banks nor 
to any private individuals whatever. Iam no more willing to 
give them the right to contract and expand the currency at will 
than I am to farm out the right to collect our taxes or to enact 
penal statutes. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. BRYAN. With pleasure. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The gentleman states that this bill gives to 
the banks the power to enlarge or contract the currency at their 
will. Will he tell us how the banks can enlarge the volume of 
currency unless there are some persons who want to borrow the 
money—persons who come to the bank and takeit out? And how 
can the contract the currency unless some persons come to 
the banks and pay their debts? How can thecurrency be expanded 
unless people who want the money and can use it come to the 
banks and take it out? 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman’s question is y pertinent. 
Under natural conditions what he says is true—that sion or 
contraction would depend upon the demand. But, Ar. Chair- 
man, whenever the banks found that they could secure a greater 
profit by suddenly ae in the money they had out and pre- 
senting it for cancellation I have no doubt they would do it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Under this bill the would have no 
more use for money if the people did not_want it than they 
would for ‘‘the fifth wheel to a wagon.” You ht give the 
banks a thousand millions of currency, and it would simply lie 
in their vaults unless ns wanted to use that money and 
went to the banks and drew it out. 
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Mr. BRYAN. Youcan stimulate the use of money by lowering 
the rate of interest. 


Mr. SPRINGER. You want it lowered, do you not? 


Mr. BRYAN. I do; but I do not want the banks to hold a 
string to it. Ido not want them to lower the rate of interest at 
one tims and raise it at another, just as they may choose. I do 
not think you can trust this power to expand and contract the 
currency to private individuals without danger of abuse—too 
great a danger for Co to overlook. 

Mr. SPRINGER. e friends of this bill regard the power to 
expand or contract the currency as one solely with the people, 
who —— or may not need money in the transaction of their busi- 
ness. e banks themselves can not e d or contract. Only 
the people who need it, and therefore obtain it from the banks, 
can expand the currency. When the people do not need money 
+ Sree will be contracted by the return of the money to the 

anks. 

Mr. BRYAN. That is doubtless the judgment of those who 
favor the bill. They believe it will always be profitable for the 
banks to issue money when it is needed and to take it in when it 
is not needed; but I am not willing to trust the banks to act upon 
that theory always. If at any time they find that by going con- 
trary to the theory they can make more money they will do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will the gentleman permit 
one further interruption, and then I will not trouble him again? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I anpneet the gentleman and 
I agree about one thing, namely, that the banks and the bankers 
are contolled entirely by the dictates of self-interest, that there is 
no philanthropy of any sort in regard to their business manage- 
ment, and that they would not cut off their noses merely to spite 
their faces. Neither animosity nor philanthropy is paramount in 
the control of the banking business. We agree on that, I pre- 
sume? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Then we agree about another 
thing also, and that is that the market value of money to be 
loaned, at what we call interest, depends on the law of supply and 
demand. Now, in view of that, would it not follow that the desire 
of the bank to utter its notes, based on its self-interest, would in 
turn be necessarily based on the condition of the loan market as 
to the demand for loans and the supply of loanable funds? In 
other words, would not the self-interest of the banker in trying 
to get the best interest and the highest profit from the conduct of 
his business make him utter notes when there was a demand for 
notes, and therefore a higher rate of interest; and is not the con- 
verse of that also true, that he would retire the notes when there 
was a small demand for them and a low rate of interest, and 
would not that work exactly and automatically in accordance with 
the demands of business and the interests of the people in connec- 
tion with it? 

Mr. BRYAN. Thestatement of the gentleman from Mississippi 
in regard to the law of supply and demand must be taken with a 
considerable grain of allowance. Where there is a paey of 
combination the bankers can, to some extent, avoid the natural 
law of supply and demand; and, without even conceding the gen- 
tleman’s premises, whenever the banks find that they can make a 
greater profit by combining to contract or expand the volume of 
currency they will unquestionably do it. And, Mr. Chairman, 
what I fear is these times, when they find it more profitable to 


hurt the peo le than at ordinary times—— 
Mr. W IAMS of Mississippi. But would the individual 
banker so find? 


Mr. BRYAN. Well, the banks can actin concert, and they do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do not know of a single his- 
torical instance of a great number of banks acting in concert in 
regard to the loaning of money. 

r. BRYAN. If you will gointo any town in this country you 
will find that the banks agree upon a rate of interest and the 
hours of opening and closing, possibly the rate of discount, and 
other things of the same kind in which they act in concert. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I do not mean that the banks 
in a little village, like the cotton — in a little village and the 
merchants, may not make some combinations fora short time and 
make a tempo profit thereby, but you assume as the basis of 
your argument that the entire so-called ‘‘money power” of the 
country, through the banks, may combine to shut off competition. 
I deny it as a possibility. 

Mr. BRY. If the gentleman will only go so far as he seems 
willing to go, and give all the banks of the country power, by in- 
creasing or decreasing, in concert, the amount of money that we 
are to have in circulation in this country, then I think he will find 
that he has established a very dangerous system. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Not if the actual volume of 
money is increased. 1 

Mr. BRYAN. Butthe power to increase would be accompanied 
by the power to diminish. 


Mr. WARNER. Ifthe gentleman will permit me, I understand 
him to concede, and we all agree, that the extent to which a bank 
can expand its circulation depends on the extent to which people 
wish to borrow money at the interest it sees fit to charge. That 
is correct, is it not? 

Mr. BRYAN. With that latter qualification as to the interest 
7 fit to charge, I should say it was. 

_Mr. WARNER, And the only way the bank can withdraw the 
circulation is by raising the interest to such a rate as shall compel 
people or induce them to bring the money back to the bank in- 
stead of keeping it out. Is not thatcorrect? — 

Mr. BRYAN. Generally speaking, I would say yes. 

Mr. WARNER. Then, as I understand it, the only way that a 
bank can expand or contract its circulation is practically by low- 
ering or raising the interest charged? 

Mr. BRY. That is the way it is done generally. That is 
one way. It might draw in its loans and refuse to loan money. 

Mr. WARNER. Could it do that without raising the interest 
charged? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; it can refuse to loan the money at all. 

Mr. WARNER. You mean it can hold the money while it earns 
nothing? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. WARNER. Then, do you propose by law to prevent a 
bank, or an individual, or any other owner of money, from loan- 
ing it at a low rate of interest if he wants to get the money out, 
or from refusing to loan it in case he does not consider the security 
safe, or his interest makes it more profitable to hold the money? 
Do I understand the gentleman to propose to regulate that by law? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I am just now proposing to pre- 
vent, if I can, a law that gives to the banks more power than they 
already have. When we propose a law which attempts to regu- 
late them in the manner the gentleman suggests it will be time 
enough to discuss that question; but I am opposing now a law 
which would give them any more power over the fortunes of the 
citizens than they now possess as banks of loan and discount. 

Mr. WARNER. Conceding, as I think we all do, and as the 
gentleman does also, that the only means by which a bank can 
extend or contract its circulation is by either lowering the rate of 
interest so as toinduce people to take the money, or by raising the 
rate of interest so as to induce or compel people to bring in the 
money—my understanding is that under those conditions the gen- 
tleman’s suggestion is either immaterial or else it must involve 
an interference by law with the power of banks or individuals 
either to loan money at a low interest or to refuse to loan money 
if — do not deem the security sufficient or their interest sub- 
serv = doing so. 

BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentleman’s 
argument is at all pertinent to the subject which I am discussing. 
I am simply contending against a law which gives to them an ad- 
ditional power which may be exercised with danger to the com- 
munity. 

Mr. WARNER. Does this law give anyone—individual or 
corporation—more power to raise or to lower interest or to refuse 
loans than they at present have? 

Mr. BRYAN. ot as to the real money they have on hand. 

Mr. WARNER. Or to raise or to lower interest so as to make 
room for or to call back their credit paper? 

Mr. BRYAN. It does not limit any powers which they now 


ve. 

Mr. WARNER. Does it in any way add to the powers which 
they now have over the very means which we all agree—yourself 
among us—are the only ones by which they can expand or con- 
tract the currency? 

Mr. BRYAN. It does not add to their powers, perhaps, but it 
gives them greater opportunities for exercising their powers by 
allowing them to expand or contract the volume of paper money, 

Mr. WARNER. Does it give them greater opportunities for 
exercising their powers except by raising or lowering their inter- 
est rate? 

Mr. BRYAN. I think the gentleman and I have discussed that 
question sufficiently. I have already stated that I am notattempt- 
ing to interfere with the exercise by the banks of their power to 
loan the real money which they have, but I am opposed to giving 


them additional power. 

Mr. WARNER. Dol understand the gentleman objects to dis- 
counts? 

Mr. BRYAN. Iam not objecting to any bank of loan and dis- 
count. I trust I have made myself clear to the gentleman when 


{ say that I am opposed to giving them the extra power of issuing 
money, or what is called money, of their own, with the power to 
let it out or to take it in at will. 

Are you opposed to letting them charge more 


or less interest, or to letting them use their own notes as a facil- 
ity for loaning money to the people? 

Mr. BRYAN, Mr. Chairman, I hardly think the gentleman 
can misunderstand me. I have used as clear language as I can, 
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and I think we understand each other, even though we do not 


ee. 
es BELL of Texas. If the gentleman from Nebraska will allow 
me, the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WiLLiams] asked the 
gentleman from Nebraska if he could call to mind any occasion 
when there has been a general combination of bankers for the 
purpose of effecting a decrease of the money in circulation. If 
the gentleman will allow me, I will call attention to an occasion 
in 1881 when the funding act was pending, and the bill, as I un- 
derstand, passed this House fixing the rate of interest on the new 
bonds at 8 per cent. The bankers went to work and withdrew 
$18,000,000 of their circulation, and the threat of what they would 
tlo, together with what they had already done, terrified this Con- 
gress and the country generally to such an extent that the House 
surrendered and put the rate of interest at 4 per cent, as was de- 
manded by the banks of the country, and it was predicted that if 
they did not do so general financial disaster would ensue. 

Mr. BLAND. the gentleman will allow me, I will correct 
him. The House and Senate had passed the bill, and in the mean- 
time the banks had surrendered some $18,000,000 or $20,000,000, 
and terrified the President into vetoing it. 

Mr. BELL of Texas. The gentleman is correct about that. I 
recollect now that that was the fact. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. It is wellen for the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska and the tleman from Texas to go on 
record historically correct. Mr. lisle in his statement before 
the committee explains that. He says: 5 

I think that provision was inserted in the act of 1882 onaccount of particular 


transactions t occurred in 1881 at a time when the bill was 
pending before Con and when a certain section was put into the bill 


which required national banks ter taking out circulation to deposit 3 
r cent United States bonds (not disturbi any bonds then on deposit). I 
ink there was an im ion throughout the country that the effect of the 


fifth section of that bill would be to compel national banks to take out of the 
hands of the United States Treasurer the bonds which they already had 
there, and to substitute for them 3 per cent bonds; and the pemeaqnence was 
that within thirteen days the banks withdrew $18,000,000. It was feared that 
there would be a serious crisis; but the President, Mr. 

and the House failed to pass it over the veto. That was, 
the insertion of that It was an 

case of a clear misapprehension on the part of the banks. 

I deny that it was by any combination or any i any 
more than when we hear there is going to be a jon tiilioe-bale cot- 
ton crop, on an estimate of that sort we fly to the market as soon 
ee gt ee ae 

Mr. BLAND. If the gentleman will allow me to answer. 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAND. I know Mr. Carlisle makes that statement. The 
fact is that the bill was pending here for several weeks, and that 
the banks could not be under any misapprehension about it. They 
knew all about it, for it was pending here some time, the 
House and Senate, and in order to get a veto they surren: their 
circulation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I will ask the gentleman to 
allow me to read this language. 

Mr. BRYAN. I will ask you to have it written out and I will 
insert it in my remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been interested in this discussion. 
Lene It is my opinion that in the summer of 1893 the 

did act in concert to bring influence to bear on Congress. 
I have in my possession a letter written by a prominent New 
Yurk banker to one of the banks in my district =n impor- 
tance of using influence in favor of unconditional re , and I 


received, just after the passage of the bill, a copy of a letter sent 
out by a number of financiers in Chicago, h by a leading 
banker, to the business men hout Dlinois, asking them on 


a certain day, the day of the vote, to send telegrams to their Mem- 
bers and Senators ‘‘in substance but not exactly as follows.” 
They did not want them to be exactly alike, because there would 
be so much sameness, but “‘ substantially as follows.” AndI know 
that on the day the vote was taken quite a number of the mem- 
bers of this House, as the result of that notice so sent out, did re- 
ceive <n **in substance as follows;” and I remember, and 
ha © House will remember, how yellow the desks looked 
t y because of the telegrams that were lying on them. 

A Member. Like autumn leaves. 

Mr. BRYAN. I remember one desk, not very far from me 
which was literally covered with these {Laugh J 
I simply suggest this for the edification of those who may possibly 
deny that influence was brought to bear. 

Pe WILLIAMS of Mississippi. What was the purport of those 
slegrams? 

Mr. BRYAN. They urged members to vote for the repeal of 
the Sherman law. 


Mr, WILLIAMS of Missient ppt. The gentleman will not do me 
the injustice to imply that I have said national banks never 
combined for the purpose of a public measure or prevent- 
— passage of a measure. t I said was that there never 


been an instance of a successful combination for the purpose 
of contracting or inflating the currency. That is all. 
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Mr.BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I am not able to answer from my 
own observation, but I point out that these banks can combine, 
and a can be trusted to do it where they think it is to their in- 

But now, if I may be permitted, I will resume my argument. 





Mr. B . I would like to have the gentleman read the 

of Thomas Benton, where he showed that the power of the 

nited States Bank was used in loaning and refusing loans for the 
purpose of electing one President over another. 

- BRYAN. I think that is a matter of history; and I may 
say to the gentleman in connection with that, that a banker in 
my State told me that he thought it was legitimate for a bank to 
use its loaning power to aid those who were in favor of legisla- 
tion it favored and against those who were against legislation 
that it wanted. 

The next objection to these banks of issuae—— 

a BELL of Texas. Will you allow me to read this authority 
now 

Mr. BRYAN. Iifit is brief. 

Mr. BELL of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I want to read this, which 
is a pretty good authority, in view of the authorities just pre- 
sented. I now read from a speech made by Mr. Carlisle eleven, 
twelve, or thirteen years ago. Here is what he said about it: 

The two Houses of Congress, representing the te interest of 50,- 
000,000 of people, have, after due daliberation, pass Obl which the banks 
have chosen to consider obnoxious to them and forthwith—within thirteen 
days—they have contracted the currency $18,72 ; 

Mr. PENCE. What Carlisle? 

Mr. BELL of Texas. John G. Carlisle. [Laughter.] (Continu- 
ing reading)— 
and tated a crisis which would have been 


to the country 
had raee Soe wee 


disastrous 
nee ae they had no power to ers. The 
prompt action a Treas purchasing amoun 
of bonds at the city of New York and the oourus of the Canadian } banks in 
throwing $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 of their loanable capital on the market, alone 
prevented a catastrophe from the effects of which we might not have entirely 
recovered for many years. 

The a says he presented a competent authority awhile 
ago. He will find from the same authority that they contracted 
the currency $18,000,000 in thirteen days. In his statement in 
this report . Carlisle does not deny that they contracted the 


currency. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Nor do I deny it; but what 
Mr. Carlisle says is that the manner in which they came to con- 
tract it was, as he thinks, through a misapprehension of the law, 
they became frightened lest they should not be able to buy the 
bonds the act required. 

Mr. BLAND. Does the gentleman insist that these banks mis- 
apprehended the law? 

. BRYAN. If the members of the House are willing that 
this discussion shall proceed I do not object. 

Mr. WILLLAMS o ge i. Will the gentleman allow me 
to insert this statement? I will not read it, but will just say what 
he said was ‘‘I do not deny that a contraction took place.” Nor 
dol. Just the same as when the cotton planters will put an im- 
mense crop upon the market if they become afraid that the price 
will go down. The bankers became rt op mee lest they would 
not be able to comply with the law, and they surrendered their 
circulation and retired from business down to the level where they 
might be able tocomply with the law. Now, thatis Mr. Carlisle’s 
statement. Ido not want Mr. Carlisle to be put im the attitude 
of saying that did contract the currency and then having him 
putin the attitude at another time of saying that they did not 
contract it. 

Mr. BELL of Texas. He gives one reason in this statement, and, 
—. to a statement, in this report gives another. 

Mr. YAN. Mr. Chairman, I submit here, in conclusion 
on this branch of the subject, what Mr. Carlisle said in 1878: 

Acco to my view of the subject, the consp 
been formed here and in Europe to destroy by legislation or otherwise from 
one-third to one-half of the metallic money of the world is the most gigantic 
crime of this or any other age. 

I only read that to show that, in the opinion ef Mr. Carlisle, a 

was once formed in this country and in Europe together 
to destroy one-half of the metallic money of the world; and if the 
financiers of the whole world can get together, how much easier 
it is going to be for the financiers of a community or a locality or 
of a State, or even of the United States. 

But now let me take up another point. These notes are objec- 
tionable because they are not legal-tender notes. There is no sort 
of —- that any legal-tender quality can be given to the notes 
to be issued under this law, whether they be issued by national 
banks or by State banks. Mr. Chairman, I, for one, am = 
to any money being in circulation which is not a legal tender for 
debts. You can not make these bank notes a legal tender—at 
least it has never been attempted—even though they are the notes 
of national banks; nor can State-bank notes be madea sae Cae 

The result will be that when you have driven out green- 
backs and the Treasury notes and substituted these bank notes 
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for them the people will be using a money which will pay debts 


only by ‘‘ unanimous consent.” It will be the opportunity of the 
shaver. The extremity of the individual will become the oppor- 
tanity of the man who desires to profit by his misfortunes. Gen- 
tlemen refer to the Bank of England notes; they are a legal ten- 
der. Gentlemen refer to the notes of the Bank of France; they 
are a legal tender. So far as I know, there is no money in circu- 
lation in France that is not a legal tender. So far as I know, 
there is no money in circulation in England (except, of course, 
the subsidi coins), which is not a legal tender. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The notes of the joint-stock 
banks of England and the notes of the Scottish banks circulate 
freely in Great Britain, yet they are not legal tender. 

Mr. WARNER. And the notes of the Irish banks also. 

Mr. BRYAN. I had reference to the notes of the banks in Eng- 
land, but if necessary I will modify my statement to conform to 
the suggestions made. 

Mr. RE. Is it not a fact that our national-bank-note 
currency, which passes just as current as the greenback, is not a 
= tender? 

r. BRYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE. {sit not a fact that the greenback currency 
at one time in its history depreciated 200 or 300 per cent, while 
at the same time it was a le: tender, was nontaxable, and was 
fundable in a bond bearing a high rate of interest? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir; it was a partial legal tender. 

Mr. KILGORE. Then the legal-tender quality does not keep 


up a currency? 

Mr. BRYAN. I was not discussing that question. 

Mr. KILGORE. Well, the legal-tender quality is not essential 
to the circulation of a currency? 

Mr. BRYAN. On that subject, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
say that, in my judgment, the reason why the greenback fell below 
= was that it contained an exception clause and because the 

vernment itself refused to take it. By compelling the payment 
of Government dues in coin a demand for coin was created and that 
demand raised the coin to a premium. The greenback, however, 
was always as good as the national-bank notes. The national- 
bank note that we now have, while it is not a legal tender, is 
only a small part of our currency. The bank notes now out- 
standing amount to only two hundred millions, while we have 
about five hundred millions of legal-tender paper, and now it is 
proposed to take away all our legal-tender paper and give us paper 
money that is not a legal tender. More than that, the bank notes 
that we now have are guaranteed by the Government, and ordi- 
narily a bank will give you money upon them, because there can 
not be any possibility of loss. But the bank notes provided for in 
this bill are not the same kind of bank notes as those we now 
have. If these notes are good, why not compel the banks them- 
selves to redeem the notes of other banks? You are ing to 
foist upon the public, notes which the banks themselves discredit 
by refusing to redeem them, and yet you tell the people that they 
are good notes and that they ought to accept them. 

Mr. WARNER. I desire to ask the gentleman whether he is 
under the impression that the pending bill re that clause of 
the existing law which makes the notes of national banks accept- 
able by all other national banks in payment of debts due them? 

Mr. BRYAN. I think it does not. 

Mr. WARNER. Iam sorry that it does not, but in fact it does 


not. 

Mr. BRYAN. What I say is this, that now, because the na- 
tional-bank notes are necessarily good, being backed by a Gov- 
ernment bond, a bank will always give you coin or anything else 
you wantforthem. Itisnotcompelledtodosobylaw. Itiscom- 

led to redeem its own notes, but not the notes of other banks. 

dinarily, however, a bank will give you coin for notes of an- 
other national bank. But when you change the character of the 
note and make a note which the ks may not be willing to re- 
deem, you do not know whether you are going to have any incon- 
venience or not. Gentlemen will remember that during the panic 
a year ago the banks refused to take drafts drawn on each other, 
except for collection. And, as to this Canadian currency which 
we have heard so much about, I find in a pamphlet issued by the 
Reform Club—which, having reformed the tariff, is now about to 
reform the currency (laughter)—— 

Mr. BOEN. Where is that Reform Club located? 

Mr. BRYAN. In New York. 

Mr. LACEY. Is it going to makeas good a job of the currency 
as it did of the tariff? ga eae 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, I was partially satisfied with its work on 
the tariff, more so than I am with its —— work on the cur- 
rency. But I desire to read an extract the pamphlet on this 
point: 

Theretofore the notes of each bank had been accepted without hesitation 
by all other banks, but the universal laws of exchange prescribed that in cer- 
tain cases such notes should be only accepted at adiscount. For example. 


_ the movement of funds being in general from the Maritime Provinces toward 
Ontario and Quebec, the notes of the Nova Scotia and New Brunswick banks 


generally were at a slight discount in Toronto and Montreal, as drafts upon 
those banks would naturally be. Likewise the notes of Toronto and Mont- 
pout 2 banks were usually subject to some discount in the Northwest Prov- 

Now, the Government came in and established central redemp- 
tion agencies; the banks did not establish them. The Govern- 
ment by law compelled the establishment of these agencies. 

Now this bill, as first introduced, provided that the banks should 
establish agencies where they desired. In its amended form the 
bill is improved, because it requires the designation of those agen- 
cies by the Government. When the bill was first reported the 
committee had confidence that the banks would, of their own 
accord, establish a sufficient number of agencies. Yet in Canada, 
where the banks had the same power, their notes were at a dis- 
count at distant points. But if you establish the agencies you 
can not have them in every town. For instance, if there is an 
agency at Omaha or Lincoln a man two or three hundred miles 
distant who holds a note has no assurance that he may not have to 
pay a discount on that note in order to get it cashed. So that, 

. Speaker, you simply leave the note holder at the mercy of the 
man who is furnishing the money which he must have. 

Mr. WARNER. As I understand the gentleman, he is fully 
aware, as I was afraid he was not, that the bill now pending pro- 
vides additional facilities for redemption, to be prescribed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Now, do I understand him for one 
moment to suggest that with a law in force, which it is not pro- 

osed to change, compelling every national bank throughout the 
ength and breadth of this country toreceive this currency as jegal 
tender in payment of any obligation to it either from another bank 
or from an individual, one dollar of this currency can for a mo- 
ment go below par, unless the whole system should go to smash? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, 1 take it for granted that a bank 
will comply with the law, and I take it for granted that it will do 
no more than comply with the law unless it wants to doso. And 
wecan not take our experience under the present law and judge from 
it what will be the experience under the newlaw. While undera 
continuation of the law now existing a bank will be compelled 
to receive this note for debts due it from individuals or banks, 
yet if a man wants to get money on the note he can not take 
1¢ to another bank and obtain the money; the bank may simply 
take it for collection and charge him a discount. 

Mr.WARNER. Does the gentleman mean that, with the great 
volume of our currency continually passing through the banks in 

yment of loans that they have made, a note receivable by any 
pani in the United States in payment of any obligation due it, 
can remain for one moment in any other part of the United States 
at a discount? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WARNER. Well, the gentleman is welcome to his opinion, 

Mr. BRYAN. In my judgment that is possible, and not only 
possible but probable, and I think it constitutes one of the dan- 
gers of this kind of currency. When you have withdrawn the 
greenbacks and Treasury notes you have not a dollar that you can 
pay a debt with. Paper money is all that circulates. People do 
not want gold and silver to carry around in their pockets. They 
want the paper representatives of gold and silver. And yet you 
want to flood the country with a paper currency that you can not 
pay a debt with and can not draw money on unless you present 
the paper at the bank which issued it or at a redemption agency. 

Now, let me call your attention, Mr. Chairman, to the testimony 
of Mr. Butler, and I was interested in it because it perhaps gives 
the origin of one of the popular songs of the present day. 

One of the great arguments in favor of a bank currency is that 
it is an elastic currency; and they tell us it can only be elastic by 
being a nonlegal-tender currency and not redeemable at all the 
banks, so that it will always return to the bank issuing it when 
there is a surplus. That is the argument in favor of an elastic 
currency—that it is not a legal-tender currency; that when there 
is no use for it it will always tend to come back to the bank of 
issue. And in the old wild-cat currency days the banks used to 
send their currency off as far as they could, so that it would be as 
long as possible in getting back. . Butler says: 

Under every effort we made to keep it out it remained about $125,000; and 
even then we used to send it to Ohio and Illinois and Indiana. 

But no matter how far it was sent away, or how often, this wild- 
cat currency would always come back at last, and I think that may 
be the origin of the song, ‘‘And the cat came back.” [Laughter.]} 

Now, that is the idea of some of our financiers as to this money. 
I do not believe we can afford to substitute for legal-tender money 
a money which is not legal tender. There is nobody demanding 
it. The people who use the money are not demanding it. No 
party is demanding it. No association is demanding it, except the 
people who want toissue the money. They are the only ones. 

. BLACK of Georgia. Let meask the gentlemanif there was 
not something of a pl or a demand for it in the Democratic 
platform on which the gentleman was nominated? 

Mr. BRYAN. There was Kot. There was a demand in the na- 
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tion. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Will the gentleman question the fact 
that the purpose was to allow the State banks to be restored to the 
rights they enjoyed before that tax was imposed? 

Mr. BRYAN. That was the intention, I think, of those who 
secured the adoption of that plank; but I heard some very eloquent 
men on this floor say that the reason was because it was an uncon- 
stitutional tax. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Of course unconstitutional. But the 
gentleman started out in his address that has been so entertaining 
and instructive to us, and I quite agree with very much that he 
has said, with the opening declaration of the obligation of — 
forms. Now, I wanted to know what he was going to doa 
that demand of the Democratic party in its platform. 

Mr. BRYAN. Ithink the gentleman is rather straining my lan- 
guage. I said the object of platforms was to put questions before 
the people so they could choose their servants on them, and I made 
the point that this currency scheme had never been under public 
discussion. The platform did not demand the retirement of green- 
backs and Treasury notes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Democratic platform? 

Mr. BRYAN. So far as that plank is concerned,many men, 
elected as Democrats, repudiated that plank entirely. I was one 
of those who voted against taking off the tax before and after the 
election, and I expect to continue to occupy that position. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Then the gentleman is bound by the 
platform when he chooses to be bound by it, but not otherwise? 

Mr. BRYAN. Ican not see how the gentleman can put that 
construction upon what I have said. I think when a man repu- 
diates a plank in advance of election he is not bound by it. at 
is often done. So far as I am concerned, however, I denounced 
that plank during the campaign, and, besides, I was nominated be- 
fore the platform was adopted and on a platform which differed 
in some respects from the national —. I consider myself 
bound by the platform on which I was nomin*ted and elected 
rather than by the national platform. 

But I must not dwell on that. I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that the notes willbe safe under this proposed plan. I donot want 
to present too long a list of ene the notes, but I do not be- 
lieve that they are safe, and let me give you one of the strongest 
evidences that they are not safe. ou know why the substitute 
took away the danger of assessment? It was because the banks 
were afraid of the liability under it. Now,if the notes are good 
without that, the banks were in nodanger. If the banks were in 
danger because of that, then the notes are not good without it. 
And if the danger of being called upon to make good the losses 
was so great that banks would refuse to go into the business be- 
cause of it, I want to ask if the danger isnot greatenough tomake 
the ~ ya of the notes fearful if the assessment 1s done away 
with? 

There is no absolute security for paper money unless the Gov- 
ernment is back of it. If we are gong, to have paper money I be- 
lieve the first essential is that it shall be absolutely good. If we 
are going to have bank money I believe the best bank money we 
ever had is the present national-bank money, because it is always 
good in the handsof the note holders. But the national bank has 
objectionable features—all the objectionable features, in fact, that 
banks of issue have on principle. Still it furnishes security for 
its notes, and this bill now pending does mo security to the 
notes. You may say that gener they will be good. That is 
true. Ordinarily they will be gost, but you can not make them 
good enough to meet emergencies. 

Let me call your attention to the experience had in Newfound- 
land quite recently. They had two hain of issue there 
which had $1,200,000 of currency outstanding. These banks re- 
cently suspended payment. They were good banks. Things went 
on smoothly in prosperous times. One declared a 12 per cent div- 
idend last year and the other a 15 cent dividend. In time of 
prosperity they prospered; but what was the result when ad- 
versity came? hy, the banks suspended ——— the notes 
became mere merchandise, and I have just no in the press 
dispatches that a government leader has offered a bill — 
that the Government shall investigate the matter, find out how 
much the banks will Pey: and then guarantee the notes to that 
extent so that they will again pass as money, the concluding words 
of the paragraph being that some are advocating a plan which 
provides for issuing treasury notes. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, when we come to the time of need private 
banks of issue are a failure, and the P as after all, must fall 
back upon the Government. If the Government is good enough 
to give relief in time of distress, why is it not enough to fur- 
nish in times of prosperity the notes to meet the needs 
of business? Why is the greenback, which is so good whenever 
there is an extremity, so repugnant to every idea of “good bank- 
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tional platform that we take off the tax on State-bank circula- 


ing” when the time comes that the banker can take something else 
and make more money out of it? 

The State-bank circulation contemplated is not as safe even as 
the national-bank notes proposed. he bill allows the revival of 
State banks of issue under certain conditions, but it does not pro- 
vide for any safety fund. It provides the guaranty fund, but not 
the safety fund. You have simply the assets of the bank. You 
say, ‘‘If men do not want to take the money they need not do so.” 
That, Mr. Chairman, is not a sufficient answer. We have a law 
that requires the inspection of banks by Government agents. 
Why do you not say that if men do not want to deposit in banks 
they need not do it. We know, Mr. Chairman, that we must in- 
spect and regulate them, because otherwise the people will be im- 


ut | posed upon and advantage be taken of their necessities. And the 


same argument that justifies a law regulating the rate of interest, 
the same argument that is behind a law inspecting banks and 
mans scales, etc., is the argument that will compel you to 
e@ paper money good before you allow it to circulate. You 

do not do it with state banks. 
I appreciate the contention of these gentlemen who say that the 
States ought to be allowed to regulate that themselves. But, Mr. 


So you do not stand on the | Chairman, this money isa matter which affects the whole country. 


It isa matter which affects one State as muchasanother. The law 
now Virtually prohibits, not in terms, but in effect, State banks 
from issuing circulation; and I prefer to let it stay as it is, rather 
than repeal the law and risk the reestablishment of wild-cat banks. 

It is not that every bank would be a wild-cat bank. It may be 
the majority of them would be good, but Mr. Chairman, the fact 
that some of them are bad will throw discredit upon all the rest 
of them, and people will be first negotiating the price of a horse, 
and then the price of the money that pays for the horse. 

But I must not dwell upon that. I believe that this bill lessens 
the security to depositors. Gentlemen talk about the banks — 
ing a reserve without any compulsion. They probably would. 
Good banks would, and you say bad banks will evade it anyhow. 
Well, men try to evade all good laws; but, Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think this provision which repeals the necessity for a reserve 
fund is in the interest of the depositors, or in the interest of the 
public. Just as soon as there is a threatened panic, the fact that 
there is no legal reserve required will make people suspicious, and 
will hasten the run upon that bank. 

Mr. PENCE. Will the gentleman permit me? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PENCE. Isit your understanding that this bill repeals 
eee of the national banking act requiring a reserve? 

. BRYAN. Yes; this bill does it in so many words. 

Mr. PENCE. You are speaking of the substitute? 

Mr. BRYAN. Both of them do. 

Mr. WARNER. What protection is a reserve to depositors in 
case of a run, or in case of close times? 

Mr.BRYAN. Itisjustthisprotection. People differin timidity. 
The very timid will go first. If they get their money, that ten 
to allay the panic, and if there is no legal reserve there they are 
more ~ to start a run in the first place, and if, when they get 
there they find the money gone, then the bank has to suspend. 

Mr. WARNER. I understand that the gentleman admits that 
in times when money was not tight there was no trouble. Now 
what I am getting at is, how does the proviso for a reserve afford 
any additional security whatever for depositors in the time of a 
run? Is not the reserve comparatively small and paid out to those 
who first get there? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WARNER. Then, how is it any protection to a depositor 
in the case of a run? 

Mr. BRYAN. It isa great protection to have some money there 
to be paid to the first who come, and stop the panic, rather than 
to have none there when they come for it. It givesa feeling of 
confidence which is very important. 

Mr. WARNER. Does it give a feeling of confidence to have it 
understood that the bank is encroaching upon its legal reserve? 

Mr. BRYAN. It can only encroach upon its reserve to pay its 
depositors, but without a law on the subject it can encroach upon 
its reserve to make loans, and if the desire to loan money and get 
interest for it is greater than the caution of the officers of the bank 
the d itors suffer. 

Mr. WARNER. DoI understand, then, that a bank can stop 
a run, or can do anything else than cause a run, by refusing to 
extend its loans, and thereby compelling the people to get the cur- 
ee Iappreciate the gentleman’s argument as to general times, 
but I ask him in all candor whether every argument for a reserve 
in ordinary times does not fail in times of panic, and whether the 
fact of a reserve is any protection or anything else than a prohibi- 
tion to the bank from extending loans so as to prevent financial 
stress and runs upon the bank? 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have no idea that I will 
ever be able to entirely agree with the gentleman in opinion; but 
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my point is this, that if a bank is permitted to loan all its capital 
and not required to keep any reserve, then as soon as a panic is 
started the bank will have to draw inits loans and embarrass its 
borrowers or find its vaults empty. 

_ Mr. WARNER. Will it not have to withdraw those loans if it 
is not allowed to discount while its reserve is not kept up? 


Mr. BRYAN. No, sir. It will have to refuse loans. 

Mr. WARNER. If there should be arun on the bank, and it 
should withdraw its loans, will it not make a greater rush for the 
currency. 

Mr. BRYAN. No,sir. The run would not be as great as it 
would be without a reserve. 

Mr. WARNER That is the way it looks in our part of the 
rT 

Mr. BRYAN. If its legal reserve is safe it can renew its loans 
and the gentleman can see how much more danger there is of the 
panic being extended if the bank must draw in its loans and 
create a reserve after the ic begins. 

Mr. WARNER. Buti jy refuse to extend loans, does not 
that cause a greater demand for currency? 

Mr. BRYAN. If you have to refuse extension in order tocreate 
a reserve you will cause embarrassment, but if you have the legal 
reserve on hand you can extend loans. 

Mr. WARNER. The gentleman’s understanding of the law is 
entirely different from that which we have in our part of the 
country. The understanding we have of the present law is that 
it forbids the extension of loans and discounts which might keep 
money easy and save the cash reserve from being drawn out by 
depositors in a run. 
he r. BRYAN. Why, certainly, if the reserve falls below the 

imit. 

Mr. WARNER. In other words, whenever there comesa time 
when the demand for money is such as to bring it down to the 
reserve line, the — for a reserve prevents the bank from ex- 
tending loans and thereby protecting itself from the run upon its 
currency. 

Mr. BRYAN. I have tried to state-my position clearly and 
have given the reasons which lead me to believe that without a 
legal reserve depositors are less secure and panics more probable. 

And now, let me add, that the security of the depositors is still 
further lessened by this bill, because the praes of the circu- 
lating notes is made a first lien upon all the assets of the bank. 
Under the present law the bonds are always more than sufficient 
to redeem the bank notes outstanding, but under the new law, if 
an officer of the bank runs away with the funds on hand, an 
amount of notes equal to more than one-half of the capital must 
be redeemed out of the assets which ought to secure the deposi- 
tors. The danger to depositors occasioned by this new liability 
will intensify financial disturbances and invite general panic. 

But why particularize further? There is hardly a dangerous 
financial idea now extant which has not found a place in the bill, 
and there are several days left in which to supply newly discovered 
ones by amendment. The presentation of the bill at this time is 
not only inopportune, but is absolutely without excuse. The 
measure is half national bank and half State bank, the deformed 
offspring of two false systems, and has all the faults, weaknesses 
and frailties that might be expected in the child of such a union. 

I said that it was without excuse. Iwill modify the statement. 
It is without an excuse which can be boldly declared. There is 
an excuse for it, but the excuse does not appear in the argument 
of those who advocate the bill. There is a purpose behind it, 
but it is not the paps blazoned upon the banners. The real 
purpose of the bill is to take another and along step in the direc- 
tion of gold monometallism. 

When we were considering the repeal of the Sherman law some 
of the members who voted for that bill did not like it, but they 
made themselves believe that it would help silver; that it would 
“clear away the rubbish,” as some said, and that we would ‘get 
down to the foundation,” and on that we would build up bimet- 
allism. ‘There were men in this House who voted for the re 
of the Sherman law under the belief that there would be su 


quent affirmative legislation in favor of silver. Some of us tried | 


to convince those members that the influences behind that bill 
were hostile to the reestablishment of silver. There was never 
anything in the President's attitude to encourage any man to be- 
lieve that he intended to do anything toward the rehabilitation 
of silver, but there were some people who voted for that bill 
in the vague hope that in some way it would turn out to the 
advantage of silver; and to-day there are men who are going to 
vote for this bill who are trying to ay their action on the 
a that in some way this bill will redound to the benefit of 

ver. 

I desire to call the attention of any such toa statement madein 
the New York Evening Post of December 19, this week: 

Whatever may be the fate of the Carlisle bill, the movement for currency 
reform through better banking methods will go on, and it will draw more 


and more of . Bland’s cohorts. Already the ne rs of the mining 
States have taken the alarm. Some of them say that either the Carlisle 


or the Baltimore plan, if adopted, will be the “death knell of silver.” Yes, 
gentlemen, the death knell of silver, in the sense that you mean, is already 
sounded. It was sounded when the attention of the public was drawn to a 
cheaper ee way of supplying the public with the instruments of 
exchange needed to transact their daily business. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my humble judgment that the influences 
behind this bill are bent on nothing less than the total annihila- 
tion of silver as standard money. Notwithstanding the distress 
and misery already brought upon our people by the -ppreciation of 
money; notwithstanding the declaration of all national platforms 
in favor of bimetallism; notwithstanding the known sentiment of 
the people in favor of the use of both gold and silver as standard 
money; notwithstanding the constant contest waged by the agri- 
cultural communities in favor of the rehabilitation of the white 
metal; notwithstanding the recent resolutions of the Federation 
of Labor in favor of the immediate restoration of the free and 
unlimited coinage of gold and silver at the present ratio of 16 to 1 
without waiting for the aid or consent of any other nation on 
earth—notwithstanding all these influences, I say, in favor of bi- 
metallism, the money centers present this insolent demand for 
further legislation in favor of an universal gold standard. I, for 
one, will not yield to the demand. I will not help to crucify 
mankind upon a cross of gold. 1 will not aid them to press down 
upon the bleeding brow of labor this crown of thorns. 

The member who votes for this bill may justify his vote in his 
own mind and indulge the hope that in some way it will turn out 
for the benefit of silver, but I warn him that when this bill is dis- 
posed of the forces which are pushing it through Congress will never 
allow any legislation favorable to bimetallism if they can prevent 
it. Itis a part of the gold conspiracy, and like every other act in 
the conspiracy comes to us in disguise. The demonetization of 
silver in 1873 was not secured after open discussion. The law was 
not enacted after the people had passed upon the question. De- 
monetization was secured then without popular consent, and was 
hidden in a bill to codify the mint laws. Again, what about the 
bill of last summer? Had the people gone into the campaign and 
demanded the unconditional repeal of the Sherman law? No, 
sir. The same plank of the platform which declared for the re- 
peal of that law declared for the coinage of gold and silver on 
equal terms without charge for mintage, and you Southern mem- 
bers, most of you at least, took that plank in the platform before 
your constituents and told them that it meant the restoration of 
silver. And yet, after a national victory had been won on that 
platform which declared for the equal treatment of both metals, 
we assembled here and were told that we must first repeal the 
Sherman law and that then we could carry out the other part 
afterwards. 

One-half of the work was done, but where is the other half? 
I insisted at the time that it was not the purpose of those who were 
behind that repeal bill to restore silver. I, for one, have not been 
deceived by the events which have followed. But those members 
of this Congress who voted for the repeal of the Sherman law in 
the belief that it was going to bring the restoration of silver, 
what have they seen to justify their hopes? The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HENDRIX] stood on this floor and told us that if 
Congress would pass that repeal bill ‘“‘within three months” 
England would be here asking for an international agreement. 
The bill was passed. Three months passed, and England did not 
come. Three more months passed, and England did not come. 
Nine months—more than a year has passed away, and yet England 
has not asked us for an international agreement. 

A year has passed away, and yet the President of the United 
States has not proposed a single plan for the rehabilitation of sil- 
ver. A year has passed away, and the President has never inti- 
mated a desire or a purpose to help in the restoration of the gold 
and silver coinage of the Constitution. You can be deceived, 
gentlemen, if you want to be, but if you are deceived you will 
deceive yourselves. You can not deceive the people. The evi- 
dences of intent are too plain. The great New York daily from 
which I read tells you that the death knell of silver has already 
been sounded because there are cheaper substitutes for silver; and 
yet you — to join with these gentlemen in getting the substi- 
tutes and then hope to fool them about the effect on silver! Donot 
expect to fool the people who manufacture our financial legisla- 
tion! They may not know what the public needs, but they know 
what their own interests demand and what will best suit their 
purposes, when they propose laws. They may fail in prophesy, 
oe make excuses which are not good, but they drive straight 
to their purpose, and that purpose is the annihilation of silver as 
a standard money of this country. 

This bill proposes to create substitutes for money, but what we 
need is not more substitutes for money but more real money. 
These physicians are treating symptoms when they ought to be 
eradicating disease; they are trying to cure a boil when they ought 
to be purifying the blood. The money question can not be settled 
by turning over our peece currency to the banks. We might af- 
ford temporary relief to the Treasury by coining the seigniorage, 
redeeming coin obligations in silver when that is more convenient, 
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and by making it a criminal offense to present greenbacks and 
Treasury notes for redemption when they are presented for the 

rpose of forcing anissueof bonds. The first would ewely mae 
than $50,000,000 to meet the deficit, the second would enable the 
Treasurer to protect the Government from the raids made on the 
goid reserve by the banks, while the last would apply the same 
punishment to those who plunder the people in large amounts that 
we now apply to petty criminals, 

It is true that it might be difficult to prove the criminal — 
of those presenting the notes for redemption, but it would be some 
restraint upon wrongdoers to have the Government declare that 
those who conspire to lay burdens upon the people for the pay- 
ment of interest on bonds needed only for investment stand in the 
same attitude as men who conspire to rob individuals directly. 
But even these measures, while giving in reality the relief which 
this bill falsely pretends to give, and far more, would only be a 
— remedy. Let us go further and strike at the root of the 

culty by restoring silver to its ancient place, or, if you will 
not come with us, then have the nae to carry out your idea 
to its legitimate conclusion. Do not longer deceive the people 
with shams and makeshifts. ; 

If you favor the continuance of the gold standard, stand up like 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] and the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. SPERRY] andadvocate the funding 
of all greenbacks and Treasury notes with gold bonds and the re- 
demption of all silver and silver certificates in gold. That is the 
my alternative. It is either a gold standard, with more’bonds 
and all money convertible into gold on demand, or it is the restor- 
ation of the gold and silver coinage of the Constitution. If gold 
is ae god, follow it; but if you shrink from the incalculable 
evils of an universal gold standard come with us and help in the 
reestablishment of bimetallism. To those who are really in favor 
of the use of both gold and silver, and in favor of other needed 
reforms, I commend the platform adopted by the Nebraska Demo- 
crats in their last State convention, held on September 26, 1894. 
I quote it in full, for it covers the most important of the pending 
issues: 

We, the rank and file of the Democracy of Nebraska, at last in convention 
assembled,send greeting to the common people, who constitute the strength 
of the Democracy of the nation. 

We renew our allegiance to the principles hag by Thomas Jefferson and 
courageously defended by Andrew _ Jackson. we demand that the great 
— problems of the day be solved by the application of these principles 

present conditions. 

Believing that a public official is a public servant and deserving of praise 
or censure according to his acts, we commend President Cleveland for his 
honest and economical administration of the Government and dissent from 
such of his financial views as are wpagueen to the teachings of the fathers 
and opposed to the welfare of the oe e. 

Believing that ‘‘all men are crea equal,” and that all are alike entitled 
to the consideration of government, we denounce as ustifiable 
the protective tariff system which, thro the 
lation, robs the many for tae benefit of the few. 
enue only, and point to the W: 
tives as a reasonable fulfillment of the pro 

y in the cam of 188. While ad 

mocratic Senators who modified the Wilson bill 
the bill as it finally passed as t measure at 
stances, and as a great arveras over the Pe ee, 

We especially approve of the income tax, and favor retention as a per- 
manent t of our revenue system. 

We indorse the used by Hon. John G. Carlisle in 1878, when he de- 
nounced the “conspiracy ” to des silver money as “the most gigantic 
crime of this or any other oF, and we agree with him that “the consumma- 
tion of such a scheme woul ae, entail more misery upon the human 
race than all the Ku poo famines that ever occurred in the his- 
tory of the world.” e are not willing to be parties to such a crime, and in 

er to undo the wrong already done, one So errs the further apprecia- 
tion of money, we favor the immediate resi onof the and unlimited 
coinage of gold and silver at the present ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for 
the aid or consent of any other nation on earth. 

We rd the right to issue money as an attribute of sovereignty and 
believe that all money needed to supplement the gold and silver coinage of 
the Constitution, and to make the dollar so stable in its 
the’ it will defraud neither debtor nor creditor, should be 
er..« Government, as the nbacks were issued; that such money should be 
redeemable in ccin, the Government to exercise the option by omens = 

ld or silver, whichever is most convenient for the Government. We 

ve that all epcmey ened —_— Government, whether gold, silver, ones, 
should be made a full legal der for all debts, — and private, t 
no citizen should be permitted to demonetize by that which the 
Government makes mone’ law. 

We are in fayor of the election of United States Senators by direct vote of 
the poome, and in case the Senate refuses to allow an amendment which will 
secure the direct election of Senators we are in favor of sored © eouventaan 
of States to submit such an amendment for ratification by the 

We are in favor of a constitutional amendment making the President in- 
eligible for reelection. 

ye are in favor the operation of the telegraph in connection with the 
postal system. 

We are in favor of a liberal 

We are in favor of the arbi 
pigrers and their numerous em; 


og 2 SNE corporate em- 


e are in favor of the foreclosure, as soon as due, of the liens of the Gov- 
ernment against the Union Pacific and other Pacifi 


are 


We 
the dictates of his own conscience, we as 
trary to the spirit of our institutions any attempt to 
the citizen or to the official. We appeal to all 


into political nostility to the members of any church to remember the ci- 
ples of peenoas oe promulgated by Thomas Jefferson and defended bh 
e Ww. 


the party ich b 

ea eof the maximum-rate oe peut by the last legislature and 
favor its reenactment if it is declared void by the court on account of irregu- 
larities which can be remedied. 

The coinage plank announces the position which we must take 
if we expect to restore silver. Wedo not ask for the inauguration 
of any new system, but we ask for the restoration of a coinage 
system which existed from the beginning of the Government until 
1878. We ask thatthe restoration shall be immediate, because we 
can not afford to delay for a single day the amelioration of present 
conditions. We ask that the coinage shall be free and unlimited, 
because the coinage of gold is free and unlimited and because the 
bimetallic principle can not be reestablished in any other way. 
We ask for coinage at the present ratio, because we believe that 
friendly legislation will restore silver to its former place without 
changing the ratio and because a change in the ratio, made by 
increasing the size of the silver dollar, would lessen the number 
of dollars, appreciate the value of each dollar, add to the burden 
of all debt, and further depress prices. We ask for independent 
action by this country, because we can not submit the rights of our 
people to the action of other nations and because we have vainly 
— for twenty years for other nations to help us to help our- 

ves. 

The currency plank presents an idea directly o to the 
idea embodied in the pending measure. This billlooks to the per- 
manent retirement of all Government paper which is — in 
coin and the substitution therefor of bank issues. This is the 
challenge which the President throws down. We meet his de- 
mand with a counter demand that all bank notes shall be retired 
and that all paper money shall be supplied by the Government. 
I indorse the position en in the platform of our State conven- 
tion, and believe it more in harmony with Democratic principles 
and with the teachings of Jefferson and Jackson than is the new- 
fangled doctrine which has been borrowed from the Republican 
party and incorporated in the bill now before us. 

The amendment which will be proposed by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND] embodies our plan in substance, and I shall 
gladly support it. It provides for the immediate restoration of 
the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at the ratio of 
16to1. It gene that the paper money to be issued shall be 
redeemable in coin and that the Government, not the note holder, 
shall have the option as to the kind of coin and may pay in which- 
ever is most convenient. The amendment also provides that the 
money issued shall be a full legal tender. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has decided that the Government’s notes may 
be made a legal tender, and I believe that legal-tender money is 
better than any other kind of money. Not only am I in favor of 
the Government supplying all the paper money needed, but I be- 
lieve that it can and ought to prevent any private citizen or cor- 

ration from setting aside the legal-tender laws by private con- 
Cask Why should a citizen be allowed to suspend t ee mrt 
of a legal-tender law any more than he should a crizainal statute 
or other legislative enactment? 

We are sometimes asked why weare not willing to compromise. 
Our answer is eee can not be compromised. No com- 
promise has been offered which does not require the abandonment 
of a principle. Gentlemen plead for harmony, but there can be 
no harmony between those who adhere to the financial views of 
Mr. Cleveland and those who adhere to the financial views of 
Thomas Jefferson. Shall we go with our opponents farther away 
from bimetallism because they will not join us in going toward 
it? Shall we join our opponents in destroying what Government 

aper we have because they will not join us in regen more 
Government paper? Shall we join our opponents in establishing 
new banks of issue because they will not join us in abolishing the 
ones we now have? Gentlemen say that something must be done. 
Is it better to do the wrong thing than to do nothing? 

If the President is determined to make our financial bondage 
stili more a than it now is, let him carry out ae 
with the of a Republican Congress. If we can not relieve the 
cen we can at least refuse to be responsible for further wrong 

oing. 


We are told that the President will not approve any bill which 
carries out the pledge of the last national platform in favor of the 
co of gold and silver without discrimination either 
metal or charge for mintage, but is that any reason why we should 
join him in making the restoration of silver more difficult for the 
Administration which shall succeed his? It is useless to shut our 
eyes to the division in the Democratic party. We who favor the 
restoration of silver deplore the division as much as our oppo- 
nents; but who is to blame? Did not the President ignore the sil- 
ver Democrats in making up his Cabinet? Has he not ignored 
them in the distribution of patronage? Has he not refused to 
Sisarel tee Gar? Dai na ob prem Grong Congres with ail 

ons party? e not press 1 mgress Wi 
the power at his command the wanonditional repeal of the Sher- 
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man law, in spite of the earnest protest of nearly half the Demo- 
cratic members of the two Houses? And did he not join with the 
Republicans to defeat the seigniorage bill, which was supported 
by more than two-thirds of the Democratic party? 
._ Did he not oppose the income tax, which a large majority of the 
Democratic party favored? Has he not in fact joined with the 
Democrats of the Northeast time and again to defeat the wishes 
of the Democrats of the South and West? We desire harmony, 
but we can not purchase it at a sacrifice of principle. We desire to 
live on friendly terms with Mr. Cleveland and our Eastern breth- 
ren, but we can not betray our people or trample upon their wel- 
fare in order to do so. If the party is rent in twain let the re- 
msibility rest upon the President and his followers, for no other 
mocratic President ever tried to fasten a gold standard upon 
the country or to surrender to the banks the control of our paper 
currency. Let the fight goon. If this bill is defeated the people 
will profit by the discussion it has aroused. I have confidence in 
the honesty, intelligence, and patriotism of the American people, 
and I have no doubt that their ultimate decision will be right. 
{Loud applause. | 


The Currency. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. NICHOLAS NICHOLS COX, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
Friday, January 8, 18985. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8518) g appropriations for 
sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1896, and for other purposes— 

Mr. COX said: 

Mr. CuarRMAn: In a discussion of so important a matter I do 
not think that any character of remarks at all personal or partisan 
should be indulged in. Idonotthink that any light will be thrown 
on the pending bill by charges and countercharges as to the causes 
of our troubles made by either of the great political parties. We 
are not now called upon to discuss our errors, only so far as they 
may disclose a way for substantial and speedy relief. What good 
can be accomplished by abuse and unfriendly criticisms I am un- 
able to see. 

If the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SIBLEy], 
who has just spoken, has information, as he says he has, by the 
confessions of a member of this body that he sold his vote to se- 
cure an appointment from the President, and the President be- 
stowed an appointment for a vote, then that member should be 
exposed and the gentleman have him expelled. I have too much 
confidence in every member of this y to entertain for a mo- 
ment such a thought, and too much esteem for any President, 
without regard to party, to believe that that high officer would be 
so influenced. 

When the gentleman further says that members have had golden 
locks put on their mouths, ought he not to name them? Is such 
an insinuation or charge just or proper, when he can name no 
one, nor prove the guilt of a single man? I speak for myself, that 
since I have been a member of this House I have never seen or 
heard anything that cast a suspicion on a single man in this body. 

| Gold will lock the gentleman’s mouth, I have no doubt, as soon as 
it will his equals here and everywhere. 

Ihave my convictions as to the causes of our troubles. They 
have been stated on this floor in my feeble way. But shall we, as 
representatives of our people, engage in disputes with each other 
and refuse to attempt to relieve our constituents. I leave all this 
behind, and will labor all I can to restore to our country that 
prosperity it ought to enjoy. I quarrel with no one, and will 
abuse none. 

Our financial officer stands as high in statesmanship as any man. 
His high reputation will not suffer from a few blasts of words, de- 
neces in spite; and that he is laboring with fidelity to duty in 
this matter no one doubts, and he is worthy of the highest praise; 
that he is ee our people, believing his views will help 
them, no one that knows his efforts questions. He comes to us, 
he asks us to help him and hold up his hands with the great 
power confided to us, so that he may, eeeea relieve the 
= of their distress, and turn in again ight onthem. Will we 

0 it, or will we leave him unaided and alone? eae 

I speak for myself, and every effort I can make, feeble as it will 


be, shall be done to give relief to our business, independence to 
our Treasury, and prosperity to our people. 

The proposed bill is not perfect, and I do not believe any great 
financial measure can at once be formed. It must be built up 
with experience and careful thought, and there can be no doubt 
that apparently just criticism can be made on any plan proposed; 
but is it not better to try and cure instead of sitting down com- 
plaining and doing nothing? 

THIS BILL IN CONNECTION WITH THE TREASURY. 


We all understand the sad condition our financial system is in 
as it affects the Government. Our receipts of money are below 
our expenses, and each day adds to our indebtedness. Now, we 
believe that this will not last long, but the great cause of this de- 
ficiency is not our taxing laws, but the prostration of business. 
If we can let loose business and permit our people to proceed un- 
restrained by vicious legislation, it will be but a short time until 
the receipts of the Government will pay its expenses and more 
than pay them, and again make the Government absolutely inde- 
pendent of all other financial powers. The banking features of 
this bill operate more directly on this part of the subject. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his report calls direct and em- 
pa attention to another great evil that is continually forcing 

is finance in a most unsatisfactory condition. About five hun- 
dred millions of the notes of the Government are out. They are 
promises to paymoney. They are dueand owing, and noone con- 
tests their validity. e people expect them to be paid whenever 
renee They are, so to speak, checks on the Treasury of the 

nited States, and the Secretary is charged by law with their 
parents. In order to be ready so to do he is charged by law to 

old one hundred millions of gold as a pledged fund for the pay- 
ment of these notes or checks. He is not only charged with the 
duty of paying them, but when he pays them he must again put 
out these promises and j them when presented; an end- 
less claim and a process of obtaining money from the Treasury 
regardless of its condition and regardless of the condition of the 
people, who must in the end furnish the Treasurer with the money 
to keep up this process. 

These notes are remarkable in another respect. They are prom- 
ises Fa god money and are themselves lawful money. Three 
hun and forty-six millions of these notes are legal tenders 
and are as éffectual in the discharge of obligations as gold; the 
remainder of the sum, in effect, occupies exactly the same position. 
You may in the contract stipulate against receiving them in pay- 
ment, yet the holder can convert them into gold at his own option. 

So you have a legal-tender, lawful money, a debt-paying money, 
continually draining another legal-tender, debt-paying money 
from the vaults of the Government at the will of the holder of 
these notes. 

Mr. Chairman, let me call the attention of the House to another 
important fact connected with these notes. They are the most 
desirable money we have. They can pay a debt, and can at any 
time be converted into gold. As a matter of convenience they 
are more desirable to hold than gold. There is less risk in hold- 
ing them than gold and they are the great power that at any 
moment can bring the Treasury to borrowing and begging to ob- 
tain gold. They are the great instrument through which specu- 
lators in gold, either foreign or home gold gamblers, can empty 
our vaults regardless of the welfare of every citizen of the United 
States. These notes were at one time great favorites with our peo- 

le. But now they are gone from common circulation. You 
coadiy ever see one, They are hoarded and held, always ready to 
obey the gold gambler and gold speculator. 

Look what a ridiculous figure we displayed in borrowing gold. 
These notes were taken out of their hiding places, presented to 
the Treasury for gold, and then syndicates and speculators traded 
with the ple as to how much they must have for their gold 
that had just been drawn from their Treasury. The terms = 
agreed on, again these notes assume the same functions they ha 
before, and await another opportunity to make another raid. 

This proposed legislation is to make these notes the basis of a 
banking system in place of United States bonds. Each bank op- 
erating under this bill is to deposit with the Treasurer 30 per cent 
of its circulation in these securities, and if necessary use the same 
for redemption of the notes of the bank if it becomes insolvent. 
If the a of the Secretary succeeds it would in a few years dis- 
pose of so many of these notes that the remainder could not 
threaten the ‘Treasury or stand as a menace to its successful op- 
erations. I know this is not an extinguishment of the paper, but 
holds it in check and converts it into a use bonds are now per- 
forming, these bonds in no way interrupting the business of the 

. Is this not wise in view of what we see every day? 
No man can manage successfully our financial system so long as 
five hundred millions of our obligations have a mortgage on every 
dollar of gold that reaches our vaults, and an interminable mort- 
gage that is never satisfied. 

We all recognize something must be done. This great country 
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can not and ought not to be disturbed in its financial operations 
by every order for gold that may be sent from other nations, and 
it ‘is more humilitating that it should be disturbed by money 
traders and shylocks of our own country. 

18 IT PRACTICABLE? 

Mr. Chairman, we must not forget that we have to do one of 
two things. We must get these notes under our control, either by 
paying them at once, or place them where we can control them 
without prejudice or wrong to the holders until our condition is 
such that we can pay and discharge them and then destroy them. 
No one is so blind as not to recognize the disturbed conditions of 
our finance and our business. Our revenues will certainly in- 
crease if our business is made prosperous. So we are dealing with 
a state of facts that exist now. Our banking system must be 
changed in a few years, or abolished, and any delay is dangerous. 
Now, if we can make this a success, does not the highest sense 
of duty demand immediate action? 

If we decide to raise money and pay the notes, and cancel them 
when paid, we must first get the money to do so; and this money 
must be gold, as the construction of lawis now. We can get it 
but one way, and that is to borrow it at the lowest rate of interest 
possibile. We issue our bonds, say, to run for twenty years at 
even 8 per cent. That increases our bonded indebtedness to the 
extent of the notes. Assume that they do not exceed four hundred 
and fifty millions and that the interest is paid quarterly, or even 
semiannually, you have paid at the end of the twenty years two 
hundred and seventy millions in interest; more than half the ex- 
isting notes. You have at the same time reduced your volume of 
circulation four hundred and fifty millions. 

Every year your money becomes less, your debt running, draw- 
ing interest on that which at present draws no interest, becoming 
larger. It does not seem to me you are strengthening you finan- 
cial standing by going in debt. Iam sure it an opposite ef- 
fect with an individual. You pay seven hundred and twenty mil- 
lions for a debt of four hundred and fifty. You must under this 

lan provide a fund each year to be ready to pay the bonds, thus 
dealing from the money of the country each year that which the 
ople so much need in their own business; and as you do this you 
increase the difficulties in obtaining the money to meet these obli- 
gations. To my mind there could be but one excuse for such a 
course as this, and that excuse only should be self-preservation. 
We are in no such trouble as that. 

An objection has been urged that these notes would go to a pre- 
mium, and could not be procured for banking purposes. While 
I do not have the least fear of such a result, yet a slight amend- 
ment in the bill authorizing the Secretary to accept other lawful 
money, at his discretion, to bank on, places this point beyond de- 
bate. 

This system places back into circulation every dollar that is 
taken out. True, it is not exactly the same character of paper, 
but it is a paper dollar redeemable in lawful money at the option 
of the holder—not by the Government, but by the bank that 
gets the benefits of putting it in circulation. This in no ar 
ever touches the Government so long as redemption by the ban 
is maintained. There are no bonds bearing interest issued; in- 
deed, the obligations of the Government are lessened when com- 
pared with the present system of banking. 

But it is argued that the plan is impracticable, for the reason 
that no one will bank under it. Of course if the scheme can not 
be put into operation we are where we commenced. It will bea 
dead statute and no relief obtained. This objection addresses 
itself to the citizens who wish to bank, and the first + iy meres will 


be as to the profits of the business. If the pro legislation 
offers equal opportunities for profits as compared with the present 
system, and imposes no more obligations or labor, then there will 
hardly be any objections to entering on the new plan. So far as 
that branch of the business which relates to depositors, evidently 
the advantage, if any, is with the new system. I believe how- 
ever, this will in practice amount substantially to the same, but 
we can make that safe by amendment. 

Now, so far as obtaining and issuing notes as a means of mak- 
ing profits, I think I can clearly show the proposed system is su- 

rior, and superior not only to the bank but to the patrons of the 
Cake. If the notes of the bank are regarded as useful in making 
profits, then the more the bank can get (always assuming they are 
good) on the amount of money invested, certainly the facilities for 
profits are greater. The plain reason why banks now do not want 
to issue ere 5 pom 7 ome the fact mat it — me = 
to get them. ow, proposed system affo: opportunity 
to take out circulation that can be used with profit. 

This is a mere matter of calculation, and it places in the hands 
of the bank a fund which can be issued or not as the bank ma 
decide, and relievesit toa greatextent from the uncertainties whic 
attach to deposits. The bank is in a certain sense its own de- 
positor. Having this increase of circuiation, itcan lower its rate 
of interest. Upon this point I have no fears as to the course of 
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banks that need more circulation. Just in this connection let me 
say that this opens to banks to obtain circulation, in my 
judgment, gives birth to a large amount of opposition from the 
great money centers that have an overabundance of money, as it 
creates an opposition tothem and destroys greatly their monopoly 
in the use of the circulating medium. 

Just here, Mr. Chairman, may I not connect another idea that 
has been advanced to show how contradictory are the positions of 
our opponents. This idea is that such an opportunity is given 


the banks to take out circulation that a ruinous inflation will 

occur, while the others contend that none wiil be taken out, as 

the banks will not accept what is offered. Now, below these con- 

flicting theories lies the truth. No bank that is noney _ 
ia 


sonal oaths, and with its entire assets and personal aan 
pledged and bound to redeem its notes at its own counter, wi 
put them in circulation for mere experiment. It will be the de- 
mand of its customers that controls this, and when the demand is 
such that a fair compensation can be realized by the bank in is- 
suing its notes they will go, and when they cease to be remuner- 
ative the whole interest of the bank is centered in having themin 
its vaults. 

In this line lies the whole idea of elasticity. The expansion is 
created by the demands of business, the contraction is from the 
same identical cause. No combination to make currency scarce 
or plentiful will ever be made between the banks unless banks are 
so foolish as to surrender the rights they have to make reasonable 

rofits. Thatis not likely tooccur. Banksare not sosentimental. 
ch bank looks to its own interest and uses its own opportunities, 
not for Sereton of its customers but for reasonable profits. 

As to the expenses in the way of taxation under the proposed 
system, including the amount to be paid for the safety fund, they 
are reduced exactly one-half. So again the practicability is dem- 
onstrated and currency provided for the great business of a great 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, if I have been able to demonstrate the great ad- 
vantages and good that will result to the Government, then that 

ood is for the whole people and all alike receive the benefits. If 

have been able to show that a legitimate banking business can 
and will be conducted under the proposed legislation, not only 
conferring great benefits to all the people, but benefits in locali- 
ties where most needed, then my support of the measure is free 
and cordial. 

There remains, however, another recommendation that is to me 
of great value, not only as it affects the Government in its finance, 
but as it affects the people in their business—that every bank 
shall redeem its own notes in lawful money, without the inter- 
vention of the Government. The notes of a corporation should 
not be more sacred than those of an individual. This certainly 
is true when the corporation has the valuable franchise of using 
its notes as money. It thus far alienates the Government from 
banking, and draws it that much nearer to its proper functions. 
It forces each bank to preserve its own financial character, and at 
the same time gives to it the power to enlarge its issue as needed, 
or contract when not needed, being responsible directly and im- 
mediately to its own customers in its own locality. The Secre- 
tary with great force emphasized this very important departure 
from the present system, 

SOME OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

I am met by the proposition that this proposed measure is not 
democratic and is a perpetuation of the national-bank system. I 
do not hesitate to say that if this was a system being proposed for 
the first time I should not supportit. But that is not the question 
before us. We have a system that in vital points has proved de- 
fective. Banking has become so interwoven in our business that 
you can as easily dispense with railroads as banks, and certainly 
it is more important to cure defects within our reach than to 
a about matters we can not remedy. 

What are you going todo? You can not destroy the system. 
You can not satisfy our people by sitting quietly down and doin 
nothing. Our promises are made, our duty is plain, and I appe 
to oy party friends toredeem their promises, exert their talents, 
and a living, moving power, capable to legislate and brave 
enough to execute. [Applause.] 

And another objection is that the depositor is deprived of certain 
securities which he now has under existing law. I admit there is 
force on this point; but that can easily be remedied ‘by an amend- 
ment that does not in the least destroy the symmetry of the bill, 
and I see no reason why we should not go forward and perfect 
the bill, instead of trying to destroy it, and in our vote say we will 
not even consider this most important and vital subject. If we 
shall decide that we will have nothing to do with it, may not our 
constituents very well decide that they will have nothing to do 
with us? Is nonaction to be our course, and allow the opportunity 
presented to us to pass? .Is our party so utterly unconcious of 
our obligations as to become dead to the demands of our constitu- 
ents? I hope not. 
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This brings me to the other subject embraced in this bill, and 
to my mind one of the most important features connected with it. 
STATE BANKS. 

_At the last session of Congress this subject went under thorough 
discussion, and the House indulged me then in a discussion of the 
proposition to such an extent that I do not now wish to take but a 


short time inreference tothis matter. Theproposition now by this 
billis materially changedfrom whatit was. This bill recognizesthe 
authority of the Government to exercise its taxing power on State- 
bank circulation, and limits such taxing power to the exercise of 
the same on certain conditions. It will be conceded readily that 
if the power exists, then the same may be exercised or not upon the 
compliance or noncompliance with certain limitations and re- 
strictions named in the law. These limitations can certainly be 
eS if itis conceded the general power exists. The greater 

cludes the smaller. These limitations have but one object in 
view and that is to make certain the redemption of the notes issued 
by State organizations. Their solvency is assured by the restric- 
tions interposed and their final redemption in lawful money ren- 
dered certain. 

Thirty = cent of their circulation must be een in legal- 
tender notes, just as is provided for national . A first lien 
is also given on the assets of the bank, to make sure their notes, 
and then the liability of stockholders equivalent to their stock is 
also secured. These conditions precede the issuance of any notes, 
and must affirmatively appear before the tax can be released. 

Nota single gentleman who was examined before the committee 
but admitted that no danger could arise as to the ultimate or 
speedy redemption of such notes, some of these gentlemen stat- 
ing that more security for the redemption of the notes was re- 
quired than necessary. 

It will be seen that these limitations and restrictions are pre- 
scribed before the bank can issue a note. And the Secretary of 
the Treasury and Comptroller of the Currency ascertain and 
officially announce that the bank has placed itself in a position to 
be excused and liberated from the tax on its circulating notes. 

After the bank has issued its notes the restrictions of the Gov- 
ernment are not removed, but are held to force the bank to keep 
= its notes. If it should fraudulently attempt to put in circu- 

ation more notes than it had authority to issue, the tax attaches 
to the whole, and would in its enforcement close the bank. If it 
should permit its capital stock to become —— it must make 
it gooa in thirty days or its doors are closed by collecting the tax. 
While there is no examiner of these banks appointed by the Gov- 
ernment to inspect them, yet there is an inspection, and a most 
effective one, in the United States officer engaged in collecting the 
taxes. The same power is at work that seizes the unlawful dis- 
tillery, that watches and collects the income tax and the various 
taxes due to the Government. No man or set of men with any 
business sense would ever undertake to violate the law and their 
oaths, with a certainty of detection, for an experiment that could 
not possibly be of any benefit to them. 

But anyone who speaks against these banks brings up the state 
of things that existed before the war, and it seems to frighten 
men, and they charge we are trying to rush in on a currency sys- 
tem that would be utterly unreliable. They seem to think that 
whatever progress we have made in other matters, we have been 
at astandstill in regard to finance and banking. They couple this 
with the statement that forty-four States could havea circulation 
based on different securities and the holder of the notes subject 
to all kinds of troubles and loss-in regard to the same. 

There is no such scheme proposed. All these banks are under 
the same restrictions. All must provide the same securities for its 
notes. All are subject to same inspection and are at all times un- 
der the eye of taxing power of the Government. But outside of 
these safety guards there are others more effectual and can not be 
evaded. Last May I had the honor to address the House directly 
on this question, and I here repeat what I said then on this point: 

“‘There has never existed in the United States a state of facts 
and circumstances like the present when State-bank paper was 
in circulation. It is well remembered that before the war there 
was no paper circulation but State bank paper, and its redemp- 
tion was based on gold and silver. At present if loose legisla- 
tion or bad management in the bank was undertaken—and it may 
be—the notes of such institutions would never pass over its own 
counters. They must be regarded as good and stable as national- 
bank notes or Treasury notes. They will have to circulate side 
by side with them, and the moment they are treated as of less 
value they can never leave the vaults of the bank, or if by chance 
they have left the home bank and gone into circulation, and 
they go below the national currency, immediately they will be 
returned for redemption. 

“This plain truth will be known to every business man that at- 
tempts to put into circulation State-bank notes. ayn ape at 
the very outset that these notes are worthless to the unless 
good and solvent and as good as the notes they have to come into 


competition with. He further knows that unless their character 
is fully maintained equivalent to the national currency his bank 
will have to redeem them in money which is as good. o legisla- 
tive restrictions could possibly be so effective, and the bank issu- 
ing notes must a position of utter indifference as to the 
use Of the State circulation or national circulation, and accept one 
as readily as the other. So whatever may be the legislation of the 
States, here is found a law absolutely certain in its results and re- 
straints. 

‘** But let me extend this idea further, and we can see at once 
the effective and certain check on the circulation of bad paper. 

‘There are in the United States 3,781 national banks, including 
all the State banking institutions of different characters, of which 
there are 5,685, a total of 9,466 banks, one bank to every 7,000 in- 
habitants. I do not suppose there is one of these banks, at least 
very few, that is not on some line of transportation, either rail 
or water. I donot suppose that there is a single one that does 
not have telegraph communications. Compare this fora moment 
with the conditions that existed in 1840 to 1856, when unsound 
and worthless banks existed.. It was in this period the greatest 
disaster resulted from bad bank circulation. If any State insti- 
tution was to become a bank of issue, each one would at this time 
operate as a check on the other; if ever the circulation of a bank 
was refused at one of these institutions it would drive that circu- 
lation home for redemption. 

n eo 4,000 national banks doing business with these institu- 
tions, with a circulation beyond dispute, would never permit un- 
safe currency to float for a day. Itis well understood the immen- 
sity of business done by checks and drafts. Would any bank, 
State or national, ever receive a dollar of doubtful currency and 
give to the owner a credit upon which he could demand legal- 
tender money? 

‘*Would any solvent bank to-day become a debtor by accept- 
ing a check of another unless the bank knew the check to be 
absolutely good? Certainly not. Now, these notes issued are but 
the checks of the banks on themselves, and we all remember what 
great relief was obtained in our financial troubles by the use of 
certified checks issued by banks, drawn on their own institutions. 

** But I have no reason to assume that any State legislature will 
license institutions to cheat and steal. It would be just as reason- 
able to presume Congress would do such a thing. The welfare of 
a State is substantially in the hands of its legislature, and if 
one legislature should by careless laws permit bad banking, if 
such could be done, in issuing bad paper, then that State would be 
the sufferer, and certainly Congress is not the guardian of State 
legislatures. But, Mr. Chairman, this idea of States permitting 
the issuing of bad currency is based on the idea of ignorance in 
the legislators and the people. It assumes that experience in 
finance, experience in banking, the facilities of communications, 
and all these combined have taught us nothing.” 

In the financial troubles we are in, and havetnen for some time, 
the per cent of failures between the two systems shows the State 
banks in advance in solvency. 

Mr. Chairman, there is in the opposition to this system, when 
carefully scrutinized, somewhat of a selfish motive. No Statecan 
force its notes on anyone. No one need take them that does not 
want them, and everybody can thoroughly protect himself. Then 
where is the legal authority or the justice that confers on represent- 
atives of one State the power to manage the local concerns of an- 
other State? If Texas is willing to permit her peoplein an organi- 
zation created by her law to use their credit with the other citi- 
zen, then why should Maine say no, although it may not even af- 
fect a single citizen of Maine? Surely it can not unless such a 
citizen permits it at his own choice. 

That the national system has not been adequate and sufficient is 
demonstrated by the large number of these State institutions. 
And they have in a great degree located themselves in the rural 
districts and smaller towns, rendering excellent service. If they 
have been of universal benefit, how much more would their use- 
fulness be increased if their opportunities were enlarged? 

The great cities and great manufacturing centers need large 
banks and large capital. The necessity does not arise for such 
large institutions in the ecm districts or smaller towns, 
but their needs, so far as they extend, are to them as imperative 
as the’greater industries. It is the car load of wheat, hogs, corn, 
etc., that make upthe great distributing centers. Will you permit 
them to utilize what they have in legitimate and honorable busi- 
ness, or circumscribe their advantages, and year after year drive 
them to the great money centers to obtain money at fearful and 
ruinous rates of interest? 

Your system has them by the throat, and you refuse to release 
them or permit them to escape from a system that is a disgrace to 


justice. 

Turn our intelligence loose, unfetter it, and let our energy, per- 
severance, and sound judgment be our guides and the days of 
idleness will soon disappear. [Applause. 
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Pacific Railroads. 


SPEECH 


HON. HORACE L. MOORE, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 31, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 7798) to amend an act entitled “An act to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the use of the same for 
postal, military, and other purposes,” approved July 1, 1862; also to amend 
an act approved July 2, 1864, and also an act approved May 7, 1878, both in 
amendment of said first-mentioned act; and to provide for the settlement 
of claims growing ontof the issue of bonds to aid in the construction of 
certain railroads, and to secure tothe United States payment of all indebt- 
edness of certain companies therein mentioned. 

Mr. MOORE said: 

Mr. SpeaKkER: We all know by heart the story of the building 
of the Pacific railroads. Theextravagant bounty of the Govern- 
ment in bonds and land and the enormous greed of the railroad 
companies are as familiar as a twice-told tale. The aid rendered 
these roads amounts to almost half a billion of dollars. The ex- 
act amount is $447,729,470.54. This includes the bonds, land 
grants, and 6 per cent interest on the interest that has been paid 
on the subsidy bonds by the Government. In the act of July 
1, 1862, Congress expressed a purpose ‘‘to mote the public in- 
terest” by opening the Treasury and Se the ee domain 
to secure the building of a transcontinental railroad, and the 
companies were trustees created for the p eof executing this 
trust. The public interest has been sacrificed at every step, 
whether we consider the interest of the Government whose 
bounty built the roads or the public whose patronage has enriched 
Shire eaeee od he tion of this the part of 

Thirty years after the inception is purpose on the part o 
Congnen to promote the public interest,” and after the public 
had paid the roads $611,479,443 gross earnings in twenty-three 

ears, we find the immense sums advanced by the Government 

ave all been lost or stolen, the reads bankrupt, and in the hands 
of receivers. I submit that these trustees have not commended 
themselves to our favorable consideration. 

They had received, up to 1887, from the Government and the 
patrons of the road, over a billion dollars, and practically all of 
this has been dissipated with the exception of three hundred and 
thirty-three and one-half millions paid out for operating the road, 
as the incumbrances on the roads, exclusive of the lien held by the 
Government, amount to more than the ori cost of the prop- 
erty. Such an administration of a trust no parallel in the 
history of the country. 

From the very beginning it has been apparent that the enter- 
prise was being conducted solely with a view to defraud the Goy- 
ernment and rob the patrons of the road. It should be borne in 
mind that the patrons of this road were not old and established 
communities with their streams bridged and roads opened, with 
their school and court houses built; but they were struggling 

ioneers, following up the Kansas River and the Platte, driving 
k the savage, b ing the prairie, and building sod houses as 
they went, and further on they cleared out the valleys and opened 
the mines of the mountains. These are the men and women who 
have been subjected to the merciless pillage of these trustees who 
have built and operated the Pacific railroads. 

The original cost of the roads was $95,555,347, and the capital- 
ization amounts to $268,302,462. The stock was watered to the 
extent of $172,347,115, and on this the of Kansas and Ne- 
braska, Colorado and the other States on line of the roads to 
the Pacific Coast heve been paying dividends. The shippers al 
the line of this road have been taxed more than two hundred an 
Secte-cane millions over and above what was required to operate 
the r eee 6 ee ee 
actual cost of the roads in excess of amount advanced by the 


ursued the trustees of this trust fund is ex- 
by Governor Pattison in the 
minority report of the Railway Commission, page 19: 
My, Huntington testified Datene the Ormspiating that 
,” and that there to be one railroad for the 
aided companies com’ with to tax the 


served, and they forced the consuming classes in all 
to contribute to the + of and dividend 
capital which they created. smangonnl Pe 
claim to the trafficof large of the country. 
ons of their money to “ ” their territorial 
other millions in upon 


Th constituted themselves the 
tate channels that trade should 
that were extortionate. They charged all that the traffic would bear, and ap- 


propriated a share of the profits of every industry charging the greater 
part of the difference between the actual cost of uction and the price of 


the article in the market. They discriminated between individuals, between 


localities, and between articles. They favored particular individuals and 
companies. ‘They destroyed possible competitors, and they built up particu- 
lar localities to the injury of other localities, until matters had reached such 
a pass that no man dared engage in any business in which transportation 
largely entered without first soliciting and obtaining the permission of a rail- 
road manager. They departed from their legitimate sphere as common car- 
riers and engaged in mining articles for transportation over their own lines. 
They exerted a terrorism over merchants and over communities, thus inter- 
fering with the lawful pursuits of the people. They participated in election 
contests. By secret cuts and violent and rapid fluctuations in rates they 
maaagned business, paralyzed capital, and retarded investment and develop- 
ment. 

It is said that the ‘“‘unspeakable Turk” has no organized govern- 
ment, but that he has an organized system of brigandage. What 
but a system of organized brigandage has been the rule of the Pa- 
cific Railroad corporations? 

The problem asking for solution is this: The advances made by 
the Government to aid in building the Pacific roads are lost, irre- 
trievably so, and no power on earth can recover any part of that 
money unless the thieves can be ‘A and the property recov- 
ered, as it is proposed to do in California. I certainly hope this 
plan is practicable, and that it will be prosecuted even though the 
Stanford University is left without one stone upon another. 

June 8 Senator Hoar introduced the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be directed to inquire into 
the justice and 7 of the claim of the United States against the estate of 
the late Leland Stanford and to report, as soon as —_ be, whether it be ex- 
pedient that such claim should be forthwith relinquished and put at rest. 

He said: 

I maintain that the Government of the United States ought as soon as the 
proper legislation can be de and enacted (and I believe in that I shall 

ve the sympathy of both sides of this Chamber), to put this question at rest 
and to say that, without affecting in the least our claim against others, the 
devotion of this great sum to the education of the x of the Pacific Coast, 
and through that largely of the whole country, take immediate effect. 

Iam reminded tha’ 


“Tn the coven currents of this world 
Offense’s gilded hand may shove by justice; 
And oft *tis seen, the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law.” 


The indications are that it will be soin this case. What an ob- 
ject lesson the Stanford University would be to the enterprising 
youth of California, what an inspiring theme for the valedicto- 
rian. He would give the history of the Central and Western 
Pacific, the watered stock, the extortionate rates, the pools and deals 
with the Pacific Mail, and close with an account of the Southern 
Pacific. And as he swept the massive pile of buildings with an 
inspiring gesture, he certainly would have an opportunity to use 
the name of Leland Stanford ‘‘ to point a moral or to adorn a tale.” 

I do not believe the people of the great State of California are 
anxious to have their children educated in a university endowed 
with a clouded bequest, notwithstanding the solicitude of gentle- 
men at the other end of the Capitol. As I said, the money is gone, 
and if it is recovered it must be through the courts and from the 
guilty parties. 

Now, what does this bill pro ? Simply this, it proposes to 
give a new lease of life to these Pacific railway companies. They 
are to be sent out with a license to plunder the peeve of the West 
for fifty years longer, to see if itis possible for them to wring from 
the sweat and toil of these pioneers a sufficient sum to pay the one 
hundred millions of prior liens on the roads, and to reimburse the 
Government for its losses through the peculation of the trustees. 
In other words, the Government proposes to issue letters of 
marque and reprisal authorizing this band of brigands to prey upon 
the commerce of the West for fifty years longer as they have been 
doing for the thirty years last past. And why? Toreimburse the 
Government for a sum of money of which it has been defrauded 
by afew men who are known and can be named; who can be sued 
or aveuen any day that the Government sees fit to move in the 
matter. 

In a letter addressed to Mr. REILLY, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Pacific Railroads, dated January 28, 1895, Mr. C. P. Hunt- 
ington says: 

i ostly who live alo 
as Nag Thats, Sooms ie Looed beotnnge “on the tntecgtete ccpmomaroe Inw bat 


enabled the Railway Company to tuke most of the through 
or overlan 


d 
Is this fair? Is it justice? Is it common honesty? This is a 
vicarious atonement that the West is opposed to. I quote from 
Governor Pattison, page 17: 


The present capitalization and indebtedness of the Union Pacific Railway 
represents triple the cost of its re ction. To extend the debt is to place 
am the earningsand u the products of the people of Kansas, 
Ne and Colorado, not only of but of su generations. Why 
of the Credit Mobilier be made a burdensome 
To extend the debt is to 
are now 

c for the maintenance of its t inflated capi 

the communities of the great West be forced to 7 sows 
Sat wen Feppetante thls enormous: Senden of Suitions and t in- 


To continue the Union Pacific in its present condition is to force the terri- 
tory which ae, that line to pay fixed c of $8,000,000 an- 
num exclusive of di ds tos ers. If that line were capi en 


w 

shonl4 the iniquitous lts of 
exaction upon the generations that come after it? 
perpetuste the extertionate rates of transportation which 
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y interest. To extend the debt, 


rates, not only to Rey 
interest on the o tious capital that rer 
and bonds of the Union Pacific, at the rate of $2,000, 
000,000 a year for fifty years. 
wer for somerees © give more considera- 
es of a c fraud rather than to the 
M and who have been taxed for 
eighteen years to sustain that eo The whole question resolves 
itself into a choice of protectin so-called innocent holders, as 
against the consumers who pay $26,000,000 a year to the Union Pacific for 
transportation service. 

The ame of the West should be freed from the incubus of this enormous 
load. Eventually the consuming classes and not the stockholders must pay 
this bill if extension of time be granted, and it ruinous to the com- 
munities which are dependent on the Union Pacific if they are forced to bear 
their share of this at burden, while communities on other roads bear onl 
the burdens of : erate capitalization. So long as the Union Pacific Rail - 
wa Vosspeny is forced tocarry this debt, enterprise and developmentalong 
its li be measurably repressed. 


I shall welcome the opportunity to support any legislation look- 
ing to the recovery of this money from the gully, but I protest 
against ascheme devised to punish the innocent and let the guilty 
go free. The bill under consideration condones every offense, 


a proper basis, the sum of $4,000,000 would 
‘Seecpes bate, eee Wenn people, high 
: interest for a yee on the Government debt at the rate of at} 


000 a year, but 
resented in the stocks 


1d it not be an abuse of its 


,compounds every felony, and does for all the conspirators what 


the Senate resolution is intended to accomplish for but one. 

What should the Government do? In my opinion, it should 
foreclose the mortgages and take possession of thoseroads. Icon- 
cur in the opinion of Mr. Harris, that the Government should 
take the road, but whether the Government operates it or sells it 
or leases it, in no case should these companies be given another 
lease of life to operate the roads capitalized at three times what it 
would cost to reproduce them. The bill under consideration con- 
cludes nothing, it only pote off the day of settlement, and is in my 
opinion the worst possible course that can be pursued. 





The Hawaii Islands. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. RICHARD F. PETTIGREW, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Monday, July 2, 1894. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H.R. 4864) to reduce taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes 

Mr. PETTIGREW said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Ishall detain the Senate but avery few minutes. 

It seems to me absurd for the Senator from California and the 
other advocates of the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to as- 
sert upon this floor that the prevailing opinion concerning the 
character of the people who inhabit those islands is founded on 
ignorance. The allegation of a lack of information is generally 
made by Impudence in its effort ‘‘to make the worse appear the 
better reason.” Probably the Americans and other white people 
who have emigrated to the islands are very good people; they are 
certainly smart and shifty, aggressive, bright, and prosperous. 
They went there to convert the savages to Christianit r. 

The first of them was the distinguished Captain Cook. Cook 
seems to have belonged to the church militant. He had quarreled 
with everybody in England whom he had anything to do with 
and went to sea because he could not live any longer onland, He 
cruised around a good deal, converting ple more or less to his 
way of thinking, and when he struck the Sandwich Islands im- 
mediately put in operation his reformatory methods. One of his 

awls drifted away from the ship in the night and one of the bar- 
Cochres picked it up. Captain Cook immediately concluded that 
the island was inhabited only by thieves, and in order to cure 
that propensity he immediately stole the king, thus establishing a 
distinguished precedent for the method adopted by our late min- 
ister resident, John L. Stevens. Cook led a body of marinesashore, 
seized the person of His Majesty, dragged him to the wharf, and 
there, just before the great revolution was effected, was himself 
killed by a mob of these inconsiderate savages who preferred their 
own form of government. 

This effort to establish Cook’s variety of a republic took place 
during the American Revolution, and since that unfortunate at- 
tempt the work has been steadily going on. A good many other 
Captain Cooks have landed there, sometimes in the guise of specu- 
lators, sometimes under the cloak of missionaries. They have 
carried thither not only theories of the universe which were novel 
to theislanders, but cannon, powder, rum, tobacco, opium, and a 
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series of compli and odious diseases of which they had never 
dreamed. net result of this determined effort of the white 
man to reform and improve the condition of the natives is that 
ee has been reduced about three-quarters. 

. Charles Nordhoff, who wrote up the Sandwich Islands with 
a very friendly pen for the New York Herald, says: 

In 1832 the islands had a population of 130,315 souls; in 1836 there were buf 
108,579; in 1840, only 84,165, of whom 1,962 were foreigners; in 1850, 69.800, ot 
whom 3,216 were foreigners; and in 1860, 62,959, of whom 4,194 were foreigners. 
Tho native population has decreased over 60 per cent in forty years. 

Since 1860 they have still further diminished, and the present 
fs Aes is 90,000, of whom 40,500 are natives and 49,500 are 

oreigners. It will be noticed that the natives have decreased as 
the foreigners have increased. The representatives of Christian 
nations who entered the Sandwich Islands with Captain Cook and 
his followers have taught some of the natives to read, write, and 
cipher, and to wear a good deal of unnecessary clothing, which 
has diminished their power of resistance te disease by relaxing 
their systems, and have introduced there special and insidious dis- 
eases, corrupting the bl and transmitting corruption to the 
progeny. The touch of the white man since Cook has had the 
same blighting effect in Honolulu that the touch of the white man 
since Pizarro has had in Peru. 

And now it is seriously proposed to annex this impoverished, 
degraded ple—for they are as impoverished as they are de- 
graded. The missionaries have not only looked out for their 
morals, but for their property. They long ago succeeded in gain- 
ing title to nearly all the land, and now they have captured the 
Government and set up a Government of their own which has no 
resemblance whatever to what we call a republic. Under Queen 
Liliuokalani they had a Limited Monarchy; under Dole they 
have a Limited Republic—limited toabout fourmen. <A republic 
is adapted only to a people who live between the latitudes of 30° 
and 55°, where competition is s ; where work is indispensable 
to life; where the incessant struggle for existence goes on; where 
the necessity of defending the home fireside from the depredations 
of winter makes existence difficult. The Hawaiian Islands lie out- 
side of that shining belt of the earth where the constant fight with 
natnre brings out all that is masterful in man, and where, there- 
fore, he finds himself capable of self-government. 

All that a man in the Hawaiian Islands is obliged to do to gain 
a living is to plant a banana tree and steal a fish line. <A republic 
implies intelligence, education, mutual forbearance, tireless 
energy, enterprise, tremendous industry, the flowering of the do- 
mestic virtues. We must not forget that. A monarchy is the 
best possible form of government for a people who are not fit for 
anything better. The natives of the Hawaiian Islands to-day 
dress in calico nightgowns, and, as when Captain Cook's shadow 
first cursed that summer land, they sleep in grass huts and lazily 
live on fish and poi. 

In the Hawaiian Islands are found the most contradictory con- 
ditions. In a small belt along the coast and in the few low-lying 
valleys the conditions of life are easy, for the heated air makes 
clothing unnecessary, and the fertile soil enables all tropical fruits 
and vegetables to grow almost without the planting; but in all 
the rest of the islands exists the temperature of our Northern win- 
ter. Having an area about as large as Massachusetts, and a pop- 
ulation about a quarter as large as that of the city of Washington, 
these islands are mostly composed of volcanic scoria, about as un- 
adapted to vegetation as so much cast iron. Itis the crater of the 
vastest volcano in the world, desolated with ice and ‘ire, generally 
either too hot or too cold for human endurance. Nothing which 
the face of the planet presents to man is more bleak, barren, in- 
hospitable, menacing, and terrible than the tremendous area which 
constitutes the peak of this mountain of flame. So, while the 
maintenance of life in the valleys and along the hot coast seems 
easy, Hawaii presents no more temptation to the enterprising emi- 
grant than Ecuador or the equatorial regions of South America, 
where the mango matures with ease and man with difficulty. 

Ali who consent to work in the Hawaiian Archipelago are vir- 
tually slaves, for they work under the laws of contract labor and 
can not leave their employer until the contract has expired. The 
laborer of Honolulu gets 30 cents a day and boards himself out of 
it. Besides the 40,000 natives there are 50,000 more of the most 
undesirable people in the world and about the most discouraging 
material to make a republic of—Chinese, Japanese, Portuguese, 
Polynesians, and unclassified hordes from the great Micronesian 
Ocean to the west, unable to read or write, and with little regard 
either for their own liberty or the liberty of others. 

The commissioner of the United States sent out to investigate 
the causes of the socalled revolution says: 

The Portuguese who inhabit the islands amount to 8,602. They have been 
brought here from time to time from the Madeira and Cape Verde Islands by 
the Hawaiian Government as laborers on plantations, just as has been dono 
bey | to Chinese, Japanese, Polynesians, etc. They are the most igno- 
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pure Europeans, a of many races, especially the negro. 
They intermarry with the natives and balone to the laboring classes. Very 
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few of them can read and write. Their children are taught in the 
public schools, as all races are. It is wrong to class them as Europeans. 

The character of the ple of these islands is and must be overwhelm- 
ingly Asiatic. Let it not be imagined that the Chinese, Japanese, and Portu- 
guese disappear at the end of their contract term. From the report of the 
inspector in chief of Japanese immigrants on March 31, 1892, it auqeers that 
twenty “lots” of Japanese immigrants have been brought here the Ha- 
waiian Government, numbering 21,110. Of these 2,517 have returned to Japan; 
8,592, having worked out their contract term, remain, and 9,626 are still working 
out their contract term. More than 75 per cent may be said to locate here 
permanently. 

There are 13,067 Chinamen engaged in various occupations, to wit: 8,768 
laborers, 1,479 farmers, 133 fishermen, 74 drivers and teamsters, 564 mechan- 
ics, 42 nna and ranchers, 776 merchants and traders, 164 clerks and sales- 
mem, 2 professional men and teachers, and 1,056 in various other occupa- 

ions. 

The number of merchants and traders in the entire country is 1,238. Of 
this number 776 are Chinamen and 81 are Ame The largest part of the 
retail trade seems to be conducted by Chinamen. 

The Portuguese population in 1884 amounted to 9,377 and in 1890 to 8,602—a 
loss of 775. These have been leaving in considerable numbers for the past 
eighteen months, making their way generally to the United States. In 1890 
the males were classified as to occupation thus: Laborers, 2,653; farmers, 136; 
fishermen, 3; mariners, 10; drivers and teamsters, 63; mechanics, 167; plant- 
ers and ranchers, 17; merchants and traders, 56; clerks and salesmen, 13; 

rofessional men and teachers, 11; other occupations, 123; total, 3,266. On 

hecane plantations there are of male Portuguese, 277 under contract and 1,651 
day laborers. 

Of the population in 1892, 20,536 were laborers on sugar-cane plantations, 
16,723 being Portuguese, Japanese, and Chinese. Of the whole number 10,991 
are contract laborers. The remainder are designated as day laborers. The 
total number of laborers in the islands by the census of 1890 was 25,466. 

In 1890 there were 23,863 male laborers. Of this number 18,728 were Chinese 
and Japanese. At this period there were 41,073 persons of all occupations. 
Of this number 24,432 were Chinese and Japanese. 

Of the total number of persons in the various avocations of European and 
American origin, it onpenes that 1,106 were Americans, 819 British, 518 Ger- 
mans, 45 French, and Norwegians, making a total of 2,688 persons. 

The natives furnished 8,871 persons and the half castes 884. e Hawaiians 
therefore may be said to have furnished 9,755. 

There are 196 persons designated as planters andranchers. Of thisnumber 
18 are Americans, 30 are British,and 6 are Germans. The remainder are 
principally Japanese, Portuguese, Chinese, and Hawaiians. 

There are 5,181 persons designated as farmers. Of these, 3,392 are natives 
and half-castes and 1,500 are Chinese. These two furnish 4,779, leaving a resi- 
due of 402 taken from all other nationalities. Of these, 26 are Americans. 

It will be interesting, if not pleasing, to examine the number of the various 
sexes by nationalities. 

The grand total of the population is 89,990. The male population is 58,714; 
the females are 31,276. 

The natives and half-castes furnish 21,449 males and 19,174 females. 

‘The Chinese furnish 14,522 males and 779 females. 

The Japanese furnish 10,079 males and 2,281 females. 

The Portuguese furnish 4,770 males and 3,832 females. 

The American males are 1,298, females 630. 

The British males are 982, females 362. 

The German males are 729, females 305. 

This Gisparity of the sexes coumes to all nationalities, save the native race. 

The most striking feature is that the Chinese men outnumber the women 
by more than 18 to 1. 

The Japanese men outnumber their women by nearly 5 tol. In all foreign 
nationalities the males ely exceed the femal 


es in numbers. 
The natives and half-castes furnish nearly two-thirds of the women. 


Statement showing the total values of free and dutiable merchandise imported 
articles named in the reciprocity treaty, together with the estima’ 
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There is a very compact statement of the condition of affairs on 
these islands. It shows that the home, the heart of American in-. 
stitutions, is almost unknown to the people. 

But let us see how our self-denying missionary brethren have 
fared, who have now captured the islands and set up what they 
call a republic. The commissioner says: 

The minister of finance informs me that the taxes paid ty Aeertenne and 
Europeans amount to $274,516.74; those by the natives, $71,386.82; half-c: ‘ 
$26,868.68; Chinese, $87,266.10; Japanese, $67,366.07; other nationalities, $729.82. 

That is, the natives pay only about one-seventh of the taxes, in- 
dicating a very small ownership of property. The Commissioner 
adds: 


He also informs me that the acreage on which taxes are paid by various na- 
tionalities is: Europeans and Americans, 1,052,492 acres; natives, 257,457 acres; 
half-castes, 531,545 acres; Chinese, 12,324acres; Japanese, 200 acres; other na- 
tionalities, none. 

The 
acres. 
number onl 
reports the 


surveyor-general reports the crown lands for 1893 as containing 915,288 
of these he reports, 94,116 acres available for lease. Of this latter 
47,000 acres are reported to be , arable land. He likewise 
vernment land as containing 828,370 acres. He reports these, 
estimated in 1890, to be worth $2,128,850. The annual income from them is 
$67,636. Of this income $19,500 is from wharfage and $7,800 from rent of land 
with buildings thereon. 

The cane and arable land is estimated at 35,150 acres. 

It is important here to recall his statement made to the legislature in 1891 
in the following language: ‘*‘ Most Government lands at the present time con- 
sist of mere remnants left here and there and of the worthless and unsal- 
able portions remaining after the rest had been sold.” 

So the Europeans and Americans who went to that paradise of 
indolence for the ose of converting its people to Christianity 
have secured a solid title to 1,052,000 acres, while the poor, miser- 
able natives have the remnant, 257,000 acres. Let us hope that the 
dominant invaders have attended to the souls of the Kanakas, 
which was the main business of the crusade, for they have cer- 
tainly paid strict attention to the incidental business by getting 
possession of three-quarters of the fertile land. And now that 
they have seized the Government, they ask that the people of the 
United States shall be taxed $4,000,000 a year, and the money sent 
to them to support it—for that is exactly what this bill does. 

For some years ago we “uade a treaty with the people of these 
islands by which we agreed to admit their products free of duty 
for an indefinite number of years, but the treaty could be annulled 
by us on giving one year’s notice. My motion is to strike out 
the provision of this bill which continues this treaty indefinitely 
and insert a provision giving the one year’s notice and annul this 
treaty. But Senators now say we are morally bound to continue 
forever to remit duties to the amount of four or five millions a 
year if weretain Pearl Harbor, although they say they did not so 
omper the treaty when it was ratified; but that they under- 
stand Secretary Bayard said to the representative of that Gov- 
ernment that he so understood the treaty. 

Let us see what this treaty has cost us up to the present time. 


m the Hawaiian Islands into the United States, distinguishing the values of 
amounts of duty remitted under the provisions of the treaty. 


Value of articles made free by the 
treaty. 


Estimated 
amounts of 
duty remit- 

under 
treaty.a 


Imported 
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Statement showing the quantities and values of molasses and brown sugar imported the Hawaiian Islands and entered for consumption in the United 
States; also the estimated am of duty remitted. 


[Free of duty under reciprocity treaty, act of Congress approved August 15, 1876, which went into effect September 9, 1876.] 
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Year Sugar, Dutch standard in color. Total | Estimated 
endi Molasses. ee value of | duties re- 

June Above No.7and | Above No. 10 and | Above No. 13 and | Above No.16and Total. sugar and] mitted.a 

not above No.10. | not above No. 13. not above No. 16. | not above No. 20. molasses. 

Gallons. | Dollars, Pounds. | Dollars. Dollars. | Pounds. | Dollars. | Pounds. | Dollars.| Pounds. Dollars. | Dollars. Dollars. 
1877 ... 138,072 | 28,509 | 3,980,804 | 230,155 | 11,291,315 714, 490 | 10, 183, 556 737,525 | 5,186,406 | 426,308 | 30,642,081 | 2,108,473 | 2,131, 982 986, 475.30 
1878 87,554 | 14,449 | 2,437,920 | 161,922 | 10,805, 757, 734 | 12,227,780 963,550 | 4,897,345 | 391,224 | 30,368,328 | 2,274,490 | 2,288,879 O89, 602. OB 
98,112 | 14,936 | 8,174,146 | 501,850 | 16,615,686 | 1,099,164 | 15,670,564 | 1,118,118 | 1,232,673 | 92,061 | 41,693,069 | 2,811,193 | 2,826, 129 | 1, 206,554.77 
-| 111,950 | 19,835 | 7,793,349 | 450,030 | 28,416,596 | 1,892,737 | 23,868,886 | 1,689,061 | 1,477,493 | 108,659 | 61,556,324 | 4,135,487 | 4,155,322 | 1,881,563. 44 
198,987 | 35,087 | 5,373,005 | 286,707 | 28,486,569 | 1,774,952 | 43,049,613 | 2,865, 362 |_-.........|.....-... 76, 909, 207 | 4,927,021 | 4,962,058 | 2,427, 777.57 
152,700 | 25,256 | 3,952,806 | 182,873 | 53,228,379 | 3,416,318 | 44,973,293 | 3,026,298 | 4,027,380 | 292,505 | 106,151,858 | 6,918,084 | 6,943,340 | 3,314, 958. 90 
773 | 37,493 | 5,179,726 3,582 | 55,797,719 | 3,553,651 | 50,921,114 | 3,385, 194 | 2,234,111 | 157,606 | 114, 152, 670 | 7,349, 088 | 7,377,526 | 3,554, 159.96 
ET. E) ME Nin occ caves lcusnonsun 78, 249, 593 | 4, 287, 7: 44, 998, 790 | 2,702,792 | 1,905,297 | 117,770 | 125, 148, 680 | 7,108,292 | 7,131,256 | 2,959, 913.39 
71, 649 STE Rcnstniein owbatiiaivndehiog 116, 365, 606 | 5,490,517 | 52,198,920 | 2,654,762 | 1,093,257 | 52,865 | 169,652,783 | 8,198, 144 | 8,207,198 | 3,997, 947.92 
, 127 EE inn ddinccdibensniniel 138, 635, 543 | 6,275, 442 | 57,331,700 | 2,856,511 762,932 | 34,873 | 191,733,175 | 9,166,826 | 9,174,612 | 4,435, 091.99 
RS Ts FE liad chat al nounenes 1157, 390,339 | 6,535,021 | 60,740,925 | 2,713,232 159, 571 7,098 | 218, 290, 835 | 9,255,351 | 9,270,063 | 5,016, 380.71 
2, 582 gg SR SR sae 1208, 137,535 | 9,119,899 | 25,402,978 | 1,140,149 |.........../......... 228, 540, 513 |10, 260,048 | 10, 266, 465 | 5,007, 200. 92 
, 140 6, 148 ee ee See a 1235, 445,211 (11,641,490 | 7,879,472 I ha ca is o--.| 243, 324, 683 [12,078,518 |12, 084, 666 | 5, 210,040.55 
, 443 WE ila edinkinn<Biin skids '217, 674, 338 [11,139,862 | 6,782,673 409, 066 |. .......-.-]---c00---} 224, 457, O11 f11, 549, 828 |11, 559, 142 | 4, 804, 477.19 
76,019 ainda mcsdbwon 1169, 157,107 | 7,682,749 (138,097,909 | 5, 460,975 |...........]......... 307, 255, 016 |13, 152, 562 [13,161,274 |05, 544, 150.73 

, 139 iin cckci sD wenctsininéick i edictidindresialillindalihia anaes Niacteahd-anbdbinalanienn sce maiintingt a tianlian 262, 612,405 | 7,442, 047 7, 447, %8 (o) 

giseewcceiaits sicceenii lbeeitdnaikai ecean anid ait i asinine ae te ones |-n-s---2+0-[, 58,208 67 








aThe collector of customs at San Francisco, under date of February 26, 1886, forwards a statement of his appraiser that the polariscopic test of the Ha- 
waiian sugar brought into that port during the fiscal years 1884 and 1885 would average a little above 93°. The estimated duty remitted has therefore since 


1883 been comput 


These tables shows that we have already remitted more than 
$55,000,000 in duties to the Hawaiian people. And gentlemen 
exhibit their lacerated consciences when besought to do the 
straight, honest thing by our own people. When the American 
Government makes a solemn pledge to a farmer of Nebraska, and 
that farmer, relying upon the sacredness of that pledge, erects 
his factory upon the prairie, expecting to receive a bounty of 2 
cents a sound for fifteen years, these same Senators vote to vio- 
late that contract, erase that pledge, without the least shock to 
their moral sense; but when a few brigands capture the crater 
of a volcano in the middle of the Pacific, with a worthless popu- 
lation clinging to its sides, and establish thereon a Government 
without form and void, representing only hypocrisy and rapacity, 
they stand up on this floor and appeal to ‘‘ the conscience of the 
American people!” 

Mr. President, I warn these gentlemen that by and by the con- 
science of the American people will respond. It is possible that 
some time or other even the sluggish worm of servility will turn. 
Hot suns foster rebellions even against legitimate governments, 
and it seems to me tolerably certain that the degraded and pusil- 
lanimous Kanaka will ultimately rise in revolution against the 
handful of insolent usurpers who now domineer over him. When 
that time comes he will either win for himself a bloody freedom 
or bind more closely upon his neck the yoke which the mission- 
aries and speculators have combined to fashion, and if we were to 
annex the islands to the United States at the behest of these rapa- 
cious gentlemen who have established their transient tyranny we 


on sugar not above No. 13, at 2.12 cents per pound, which is the equivalent of the 
b Duty remitted calculated only to April 1, 1891, when sugar imported from all countries was m 





lariscopic test above indicated. 
e free. 


shall include a majority of all the senators, shall be President for the succeed- 
ing term; or for the unexpired portion of such term in case no person shall 
have been elected prior to the first day of such term. 

Then the constitution provides that the House shall be com- 
posed of 15 members and the Senate of 15 members. Thenitcon- 
fers upon the lower House, to be elected by a sort of popular suf- 
frage the right tosit with the Senate and elect a President. Then 
it provides, no matter how many votes a candidate may have in 
the House, that he must have, in order to be elected, a majority 
of the Senate! Whom were they trying to fool by inviting the 
House into such a conference? Let us lookfurther. Each of the 
15 Senators is required to have this qualification before he can 
become a member of the Senate. He must— 
be the owner, in his own right, of property in the Republic of the value of 
not less than $5,000 over and above all incumbrances; or have been in the re- 
ceipt of a money income of not less than $1,800 during the year immediately 
preceding the date of the election, for the proof of which he may be required 
to produce original accounts of the receipt of such income. 

Under this provision no man can be a member of the senate un- 
less he is the possessor of $5,000 worth of unincumbered property. 
Lunderstand that since this print was made they have reduced the 
amount of property he shall own to $3,000. ButIcare not whether 
they have reduced it or not; they would not have done it had they 
not already filled the blank with the name of the present Presi- 
dent and continued his power unquestioned till 1900. They trust 
to be able by that time to make it safe to let a man in who has 
$3,000 worth of property. Itis barely possible that one native may 
be eligible to the senate now, under the provision as they have 


should inherit the bitterness and have to maintain our dominion | Since changed it. But what further? Who can vote for sena- 
? 
by armed force. wet der to be eligible to vote for senators, a person must ll th 
ac . i‘ 3 nust possess a 8 
Let us see what these people who have control of ee ualifications and be subject to all the conditions required by this constitu- 
pelago and who have subverted its government think of the peo- | tion of voters for representatives, and, in addition thereto, he shail own and 


ple they are undertaking to govern. I hold in en hand acopy of 
the constitution which these gentlemen got together and adopted. 
They call it a ‘‘ Republic.” Let us see what kind of a republic it 
is they have inaugurated. Senators, they have inaugurated 'the 
only kind of a republic that can live in such a climate. They 
have set up the only sort of republic that ever did live in equito- 
rial regions—an aristocratic oligarchy of the most exclusive sort. 
They have shut out from voting, I think, every single native—in 
fact, everybody except the foreigners who have gone there and 
seized the land. . 

In the first place, Article 23 with regard to the President, says: 
is hereby declared to be the President of the Republic of Hawaii 
to hold office until and including the 3ist day of December, A. D. 1900, and 
thereafter, until a successor shall have been duly elected and qualified. 

I understand they have since filled the blank with the name of 
the present President, so as to be sure to consolidate their cause, 
so as to be sure, before they let go the reins of government, to 

lace it beyond possibility that anybody opposed to them shall 
ve property enough to be a voter. Now what do they provide? 
After 1900 how will they fill the office of President of this so-called 
Republic? 
For the purposes of such election— 

For the purpose of electing a President— 
the Senate and House of Representatives shall sit together. 

Now comes the most remarkable and ingenious provisionin any 
written constitution of a Republic under the sun: 








be possessed in his own right of property in the Republic of the value of not 
less than $3,000 over and above all incumbrances; or shall have actually re- 
ceived a money income of not less than $900 during the year next preceding 
the Ist day of April next preceding the date of each registration; for the 
proof of which he may be required to produce original accounts of the re- 
ceipt of suchincome. 

Under such a provision 12,000,000 out of the 13,000,000 voters of 
this country would be disfranchised from voting for members of 
this body! Is any further comment necessary in regard to the 
character of the people of those islands or the character of these 
usurpers than the constitution? First, the Senate elects the Presi- 
dent; second, the inhabitants are excluded from the right to vote 
for members of the Senate. What is more, the constitution pro- 
vides for an advisory council—a legislative body outside of the Leg- 
islature. It provides that there shall be a council composed of 
fifteen members, five to be chosen by the Senate, five by the 
house, and five to be appointed by the President of this so-called 
Republic. This body composed, then, really at the will of the 
Senate and the President, has power when the Legislature is not in 
session to pass any kind of law they choose, to declare war, to 


| appropriate money, and to do anything else that a legislative body 


can do. The laws thus made continue in force until the last day 
of the next session of the Legislature, unless repealed by the Legis- 
lature; and then, when he Lasleneuse adjourns, this body again 
convenes and can reenact those laws. This is the Republic that 
these people flaunt in our face and those are the people whom 
Senators say are fit to be members of our Federal system! 


The election shall be by ballot, and the person recei a majority vote of |, The judges of the courts, both circuit and supreme, are appointed 
all the elective members to which the Legislature is enti ' which majority by the President. Was there ever a more complete oligarchy of 
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wealth in the world? Can you devise a more complete plutocracy? 
The $4,200,000 that you remit in duties to those people is nearly | 
equal to the value of our total exports to those islands. For the | 
purpose of getting them to buy $4,200,000 worth of goods from us 
we are going to send the money to them to do it, and then claim 
we are gainers by the transaction. What humbug and what non- 
sense! 

But, Mr. President, I believe that under the provisions of this 
treaty, which we can abrogate by giving twelve months’ no- 
tice, we are still the owners of Pearl Harbor. For my part, I 
should give back this piece of doubtful property to the Hawaiian 
people. Ido not believe we want it. It seems to me it is an ele- 
ment of perpetual weakness, and I do not see how it can be other- 
wise regarded. It is 2,000 miles from our coast. It is in the very 
center of the Pacific Ocean. It does not intercept any line of com- 
merce between the United States and any portion of the globe. 
For us it does not command a rodof land onearth. The straight- 
est and shortest line from San Francisco to Japan and China runs 
2,000 miles north of the Hawaiian Islands. 

The shortest line from San Francisco to New Zealand runs 1,000 
miles south of them, and even the shortest line to Australia runs 
500 miles south. The ship that goes from San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu goes for the purpose of visiting that point, and not for the | 
Pp of pausing incidentally on a voyage to any other portion 
of the planet. There is no coal on the Hawaiian Islands; so, in 
order to coal there, we first have to transport the fuel from our 
own shores. After getting it there, itis in one of the most out- 
of-the-way places on earth. It would be vastly more expedient 
and profitable to establish a coaling station on one of our own 
Aleutian Islands south of Bering Sea, for they are within 100 
miles of the shortest lines that can be drawn on the surface of the 
sea between the United States and Hongkong. Not only would 
the western extremity of our own Republic be the best possible 
_— to establish a coaling station, if we had tocarry the coal from 

ortland and pile it up there, but coal has already been found 
upon those islands and it could be mined and kept ready very near 
where it is most needed. 

I hold in my hand a map which shows the facts in this case. It 
is constructed on the lines of Mercator’s projection, but the dis- 
tances are shown as they actually exist upon the surface of the 
sphere. It shows that our Aleutian Islands are just half way on 
our road to Japan and China; that they are very near the shortest 
route that vessels can take, and that they would constitute the 
best possible stopping place for all commercial purposes what- 
ever. The map further shows (and 1 shall print an outline of it 
with my speech in the Recorp) that the Hawaiian Islands are 
entirely aside and out of the way of the path of our vessels bound 
for any other land. Not only are the Aleutian Islands nearer to 
the United States than the Hawaiian Islands are, but they are 
seven or eight hundred miles nearer to Japan and China. In- 
deed, if we were to transport our coal to the farthest westward 
of our Aleutian peninsula we should be within 500 miles of the 
coast of Asia and 1,500 miles nearer to Yokohama than Hono- 
lulu is. 

Our steam vessels of every sort now crossing the Pacific do not 
go to Honolulu, for if they did they would go hundreds or thou- 
sands of miles out of their way. This coal is carried to Honolulu 
from British America, but bituminous coal, probably superior to 
it, is now being mined in Washington and will probably soon super- 
sede it. But why should we have a coaling station at all at Hono- 
lulu? There is already an excellent coaling station at Unalaska, 
on one of our Aleutian Islands, over 1,000 miles nearer the coast 
of Asia than Honolulu, and that station is pa nner through 
one of the most spacious and finest harborsin the world. Already 
coal is being mined at various points in Alaska—at Unga Island, 
at Cape Sabine, at Cape Lisburne, at Herondine Bay, and other 
places—but that mighty chain of islands extends through 40 de- 
grees of longitude—as far as from New York to San Francisco— 
and the exploration of their wealth has only just begun. 

A reference to the map will show that this purpose will make 
Unalaska the legitimate and foreordained coaling station for our 
Navy in the Pacific. 

As to our own western coast, what protection would a coalingsta- 
tion at Pearl Harbor offer us? If England should ever attack our 
Pacific States she will attack them from Vancouvers Island and 
from her harbors in British America. Could we resist these at- 
tacks from Pearl Harbor, 2,000 miles away in the center of the 
Pacific Ocean? Who would go to the Hawaiian Islands for the 
purpose of engaging us there? No, Mr. President, in case of war 
with any naval power on earth Pearl Harbor would immediately 
become an element of weakness, and the ion of a strong de- 
fensive policy would compel us to abandon it at once, bring our 
munitions of war and vessels home, and make a defense from our 
own coast. In case of war, from what point could we attack 
British commerce in the Pacific? The ian Pacific is its 
natural outlet, and we should attack it from PugetSound. What 
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element of strength, then, would this paltry island in the Pacific 
give us? It would be absolutely worthless, and worse than worth- 
less, from every point of view. 

I believe the people of this country will resist with all their 
power this scheme of territorial aggrandizement, which aims to 
amalgamate with our hardy, thrifty, active, overcoming race 
this mass of indolent, filthy, leprous, nerveless savages of the 
southern seas. Our area is great enough, our climate is vaned 
enough, our population is heterogeneous enough, our vegetation 
has range enough to give us without inviting new perils a task 
sufficiently difficult within our own borders in the education and 
elevation of our own people and in the maintenance of the Repub- 
lie as it was transmitted to us, : 

Mr. President, I shall always consider it my duty to enter my 
protest against the acquisition of territory in the tropics, against 
adding to our population people who live in a climate which is so 
warm that civilization and self-government are impossible, be- 
lieving, as I do; that the decay of the Republic of the past has re- 
sulted from the desire for glory and conquest. I am bound by my 
oath of office, by my duty to the people I represent, to resist this 
desire to add to our area. Our duty is to enact laws that will in- 
crease the happiness of our own people, to enact laws to give every 
man an equal chance, to control trusts and corporations that they 
may not control us, to increase the distribution of wealth and in- 
telligence, and thus grow grand as we grow great as a people. 


Currency and Cloture. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN 8. LITTLE, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


Wednesday, January 9, 1894. 


On the bill (H. R. 8149) to amend the laws relating to national banking asso- 
ciations, to exempt the notes of State from taxation upon certain 
conditions, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LITTLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As Democrats and friends of free coinage, I think 
we are entitled at least to have an assurance that we will be en- 
titled to offer a substitute on the lines of bimetallism, and in 
accordance with the pledges of our party, before we are expected 
to vote for the proposed cioture. I believe in fair treatment among 
Democrats. There should be no deception, no attempt to pre- 
clude us from voting for such measures as may be proposed to 
the pending bill, either as substitute or amendment, and while I 
am unalterably opposed to the pending bill, with the assurance 
that this privilege will be awarded, I stand ready to vote for the 
rule. Otherwise, I will not. 

I believe it is wise for Democrats who differ to consult andreach 
an agreement, when it can be done without sacrifice of principle. 

The call for the caucus, from which this rule emanated, stated 
that no one would be bound by its action, and it was so openly 
and expressly stated in the caucus; and when we vote against the 
rule because it cuts us off from what we believe to be our rights 
weonly exercise the right enjoyed by every Democrat on this floor. 

We are anxious that a vote should be taken on the bill, if the 
same right is allowed to us who desire to vote for the substitute 
offered by the geutleman from Missouri [Mr. BLanp], House bill 
8292. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that, as for myself, if Ican notse- 
cure the legislation I so much desire—the free coinage of silver— 
I stand ready to aid in any conservative legislation, on Democratic 
lines, that will in any measure relieve the distresses of the people, 
or relieve the Treasury of its present embarrassments. But, Mr. 
Chairman, I am not ready to surrender either my own principles, 
the principles of the Democratic party, or the principles of the 
yee oy Democratic people whom I have the honor to 
represent on floor. 

the friends of our own party who press this measure will 
meet us on conservative Democratic grounds, upon which we can 
all stand without sacrifice of principle, we will meet you; but if 
you arrogantly demand our surrender we say: Let the tocsin of 
conflict be sounded and we will appeal from this House to the 
great masses of our at home, whose devotion to country, to 
their party, and to the Constitution will vindicate usin our course 
and drive from power those who ignore party pledges and the de- 
mands of the people. 
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Pacific Railroads. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH O. SIBLEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 2, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 7798) to amend an act entitled “An act to aid in the con 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the use of the same for 
postal, military, and other purposes,”’ approved July 1, 1862; also to amend 
an act approved July 2, 1864, and also an act approved May 7, 1878, both in 
amendment of said first-mentioned act; and to provide for the settlement 
of claims growing out of the issue of bonds to aid in the construction of cer- 
tain railroads, ard to secure to the United States payment of all indebted- 
ness of certain companies therein mentioned. 


Mr. SIBLEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the limited time allotted to me for discussion 
of the measure under consideration, it will be impossible to enter 
as I would like into the details, which, taken together, convince 
me that I shall best serve the interests of the people in support 
of the bill reported by the committee or substantially the same. 
I could not if I would discuss this measure in its legal aspetts, and 
desire to approach it only as a business proposition; not as it may 
affect any corporation, but mg as it affects the people of the 
nation. Divested of verbiage, the proposition appears to be this: 
The Government has a second mortgage amounting in round num- 
bers to about $130,000,000; individual holders have a prior lien 
upon these properties amounting in round numbers to something 
more than $40,000,000, and the proposition made in the bill under 
discussion is that the company shall pay the first-mortgage bonds, 
leaving the obligations of the Government as a first lien on the 
entire property. 

The second mortgage held by the Government covers only the 
main lines of the properties from Omaha to Sacramento, and from 
Kansas City to a point on the prairies, 370 miles west of Kansas 
City, not including branches or terminals, which are essentially 
valuable and necessary in the operation of these lines. The com- 
ynittee demand in this measure thatnotonly the main lines,which 
are now under the Government second morta shall be coy- 
ered, but that the first mortgage to be given shall cover all the 


eae and the terminals, as stated in the bill. It is a fact pat- 


ent to those who have investigated the subject that all the valu- 
able terminals upon the Pacific Slope are controlled by the South- 
ern Pacific, and not by the Central Pacific, though both lines are 
operated by the single system; and the demands of the Govern- 
ment under this bill are that there shall be nearly double the 
value of property given as security to the Government, and in lieu 
of a second mortgage on a portion of the property it shall hold a 
first mortgage upon the entire property. 

I am not here to deny, or even attempt to palliate, any of the 
offenses which have been charged against those building and for- 
merly operating these systems; but if we can force those people 
by assessments upon their own stockholders to raise sufficient 
money to pay off their first-mortgage indebtedness, leaving the 
Government in possession of a first mortgage, with largely added 
security which shall insure final oo this seems to me the 
part of wisdom, for already foreclosure manyey a have been 
commenced inst these properties by holders of ete 8 
bonds amounting to some $60,000,000; and if the Government fails 
to make this settlement it must either lose its entire investment in 
these lives, amounting to about $130,000,000, or advance and pay 
all the first-mortgage bondholders their claims, amounting, in 
round numbers, to something more than $60,000,000. 

Deducting the sum held in the sinking fund, in round numbers 
$15,000,000, it shows that for the Government to become the pos- 
sessor of the lines, without branches or feeders and without termi- 
nals, it must have an investment of at least $170,000,000 in prop- 
erty, which I firmly believe can be paralleled and duplicated for 
less than one-half the sum. The Government claim alone upon 
these roads amounts to about $32,000 per mile, and with the pres- 
ent value of materia! used in constructing our railways I am firm 
in the conviction, from asomewhatintimate knowledge of the prop- 
erty, that the line can be shortened between Omaha and San Fran- 
cisco by at least 150 miles, probably 200, and constructed for $25,000 
per mile, or less, affording better es across the Sierras and 
avoiding the great snows of the northern route. One of the great- 
est railway managers this nation has produced, Mr. James J. Hill, 
IT am informed, built his line to the Pacific at a cost of $25,000 per 
mile. This line, the Great Northern, was completed a year or 
two ago, and certainly both labor and mate are very much 


_ cheaper now than then. 


The equipment of these lines, rolling stock, ete., is held by car- 
trust companies, and we are asked to invest $170,000,000 in two 


streaks of rails extending from Omaha to Sacramento, devoid at 
either end of terminal facilities. My judgment is that before we 
had completed the proper equipment of the line this Government 
would find itself involved in the expenditure of a sum not less 
than $225,000,000. On the other side of the question, it seems to 
me that for the first time the Government is in the position to re- 
ceive every dollar with interest that it has ever advanced to these 
Pacific lines. The first-mortgage bonds given by these companies, 
bearing interest at 3 per cent and covering all these properties, 
can probably be sold to-day at par, leaving the Government en- 
tirely free from any connection with the operation of these rail- 
roads and with every dollar of advanced money returned to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam not unwilling that the experiment of Govern- 
ment operation of railroads shall be tried, although the figures 
given from the reports of American and European railway lines, 
with the cost to the traveler and the shipper, is far less upon 
American than upon European lines under governmental control. 
This may arise from higher skill and greater energy of American 
operators. But if the experiment of Government ownership is to 
be made, let us make it justly and give the experiment a fair op- 

rtunity for success. Let the line be built, with present cost of 
abor and material, and show what earnings it can give upon the 
sum invested, or rather what reduction in rates can be afforded 
to transportation. Let us not make the experiment through ac- 
quisition of properties at least double, if not three times, in excess 
of the sum necessary to completely parallel every mile of track 
a terminal advantage possessed by those which we must take 
to-day. 

I firmly believe that these properties can be duplicated for a sum 
not in excess of the present first-mortgage bonds, which the Goy- 
ernment must pay before it can realize anything upon the sums it 
has invested; and if the stockholders and owners of these lines 
accept the proposition made by the committee of this House, it 
will be because the value of this property to them as holders of 
the branch lines, feeders of the main lines, are so intimately con- 
nected the one with the other as to force this concession from 
them in favor of the Government for the proper protection of 
their branches and tributary lines. 

I have thus attempted to state my position and indicate as has- 
tily as possible the reasons that impel me to vote as I do on the 
pending proposition. I can not in a dogmatic manner assert that 
my views are the only correct ones or believe that those entertain- 
ing other views are reprehensible for theirs. I only seek con- 
scientiously to perform my duty in this matter to the people as 
given me to see my duty,and entertaining at the same time the 
most profound respect for the opinions of those who view this 
ee from a different standpoint, seeking as patriotically as I 

o to protect the interests of all the people. 


Pacific Railroads. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN OC. BELL, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 2, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 7798) to amend an act entitled ‘An act to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad and seeqrenh line from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the use of the same for 
tal, military, and other purposes,” approved July 1, 1862; also 
act approved July 2, 1 and also an act approved May 7, 1878, both in 
amendment of first-mentioned act; and to provide for the settlement of 
claims growing out of the issue of bonds to aid in the construction of cer- 
tain ralironta, and to secure to the United States payment of all indebted- 
ness of certain companies therein mentioned. 


Mr. BELL of Colorado said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is with great regret that the short time cir- 
cumscribed for this debate forbids any gp A for general 
debate. I will therefore take advantage of this opportunity to 
spread upon the record as a part, or more properly speakin g the 
whole, of my remarks on this subject the joint resolution of the 
Colorado legislature. This comes from alegislature the members 
of which are composed of all three parties, and, as I understand, 
without division, and cheerfully signed by a Republican governor 
and supported by the undivided press of the State. If anything 
in the way of an enlightened public sentiment will move members, 
then this should have great influence, as these representatives and 
this governor are personally orn of the abuses of trust and 
of the people through the great Government privilege enjoyed by 
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these great railroad companies. 
lows: 


The said resolutions are as fol- 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION NO. 8. 


Whereas the Government of the United States, for the purpose of bindin 
the territory along the Pacific Coast to the Eastern States of the Union 
coveloning he vast intermediate country, furnished the Union Pacific, and 
Central Pacific, of California, railroad com: es the moneys and credits of 
the Government to build a railroad conn g the Missouri River with the 
Pacific Coast; and 
Whereas the Government accepted a second mo to secure its ad- 
vances and authorized the corporations to issue and sell a like amount of 
bonds secured by a first porters and also donated to these corporations the 
alternate sections in a strip of lands 40 miles wide for the full length of said 
railroads, together agratuity worth twice over the original cost of 
the roads; the most m cent ever granted a corporation: and 7 
Whereas it was the intention of the Government that these corporations 
should pay, as it matured, the interest upon the Government bonds so ad- 
vanced, which interest has nevertheless not been paid by them, but they have 
in the meantime, while withholding such interest, paid dividends on their 
capital stock out of proceeds from sales of said lands and profits of the opera- 
tion of said rai until the a and interest now owing the 
Government from them exceeds $97,000,000; and ? 
ereas the persons in control of said corporations have organized and 
operated town companies, coal companies, and car trusts for their private 
gain, and have built and bought branch and other railroads, which they have 
sold to the Pacific companies at great profit to themselves, in which opera- 
tions the interests of the Government and of the West were sacrificed; and 
Whereas the same parties and their successors are applying to Congress for 
the further use of the Government's authority and credit, asking a _perpetu- 
ation of their right to operate the roads and discriminate against and oppress 
the country for fifty or one hundred years to come; and 
Whereas such munificent contributions have made millionaires out of many 
of the parties in control of these railroads, while the properties have been 
wrecked, and the country oppressed by discriminations and high tariffs; and 
Whereas the interest of the people of the Western States and the interest 
of the Government in these railroads demands that such operations should 
not be permitted; and 3 
Whereas the present management of the Union Pacific Railroad by five re- 
ceivers designated by the corporation is a continuation in authority of the 
came \aeeneenens which wrecked it, and is not in the generalinterest: There- 
ore t 
Resolved, by the house of representatives of the State of Colorado (the senate 
concurring), That our Senators be instructed and our Representatives in 
Congress be requested to resist every effort which may be made in Congress 
to reorganize the Pacific railroad companies so as to reinstate or perpetuate 
their managements or to extend to them the Government credit, and that 
they be further instructed and requested to urge upon Congress such action 
as will direct the proper authorities to secure the appointment, without de- 
lay, of a competent and impartial sole receiver, to take possession of and 
manage the Union Pacific and Central Pacific railroads in the interest of the 
Government and all parties concerned, until it can be determined what fore- 
closure or final adjustment shall be made. Ss 
ARTHUR L. HUMPHREY, 
Speaker of the House. 
J. L. BRUSH, 
President of the Senate. 


This resolution originated in the house of representatives January 9, 1895, 
and was adopted the same day by the house. 
JNO. R. WALLINGFORD, 
Chief Clerk. 


Received in the senate January 9, and concurred in by the senate January 
q : A. B. GRAY, Secretary of Senate. 


ALBERT W. McINTIRE, 
Governor of the State of Colorado. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, STATE OF COLORADO, (35) 
Office of the Secretary of State, Denver, Colo. 


I, A. B. McGaffey, secretary of state of the State of Colorado, do hereby 
certify that the annexed is a full, true, and complete transcript of house 
concurrent resolution No. 8 of the tenth general assembly of the State of 
Colorado, which was filed in this office the l4th day of January, A. D. 1895, at 
12.30 o'clock p. m., and admitted to record. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great 
seal of the State of Colorado, at the city of Denver, this 14th day of January, 


A. D. 1895. 
[SEAL. ] A. B. McGAFFEY, Secretary of State. 


Approved January 14, 1895. 


Land Grants for School Purposes. 


SPEEOH 
HON. WILLIAM MORGAN BECKNER, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, February 4, 1895, 
On the bill (H. R. 8697) to equalize the several States of the Union in the grant 
of lands for school purposes. 

Mr. BECKNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have introduced a bill of no little consequence 
to thirty of the States of this Union. I realize how difficult it is 
to secure consideration by this Congress, whichis now so near its 
close, but Idesire to place the bill and a brief argument in its 
favor in the Recorp for use hereafter. I refer to H. R. 8697, and 
with the permission of the House will make it a part of these 
remarks. It relates to a matter of tremendous import to the peo- 
ple of the States affected by its provisions: 


The bill is as follows: 


A bill to equalize the several States of the Union in the grant of lands for 
school purposes. 

Whereas the United States have ted to Ohio, Indiana, Dlinois, Missouri, 
Alabama, mre Louisiana, Michigan, Arkansas, Florida, Iowa, and Wis- 
consin the sixteenth section out of each township within said States for pub- 
lic-school purposes, and to California and all States since admitted into the 
Union ions 16 and 36 in each township therein for the same purpose; anc 

Whereas Texas, when coming into the Union, reserved her lands and has 
dedicated a t portion thereof to school purposes; and 

Whereas the States hereinafter named have had either no portion of the 
public domain or not their equal portion thereof granted to them or either 
of them for the pu named above; and 

Whereas the public domain is a common possession and should be equally 
distributed so that the people of all the States may enjoy the use thereof 
alike: Now, therefore, 

Be tt exacted, etc., That there be, and is hereby, granted to the several 
States hereinafter named scrip for the amount of public land set opposite 
the uames of each of said States, to be sold as herein provided and the pro- 
coeds to be used in maintaining the free public-school system in said States, 
respectively. The number of acres herein granted and to be represented by 
said scrip is as follows, to wit: New Hampshire, 320,955 acres; Massachusetts, 
277,338 acres; Rhode Island, 46,435 acres; Connecticut, 168,589 acres; New York, 
1,671,111 acres; New Jersey, 295,822 acres; Fennsylvania, 1,635,555 acres; Dela- 
ware, 74,882 acres; Maryland, 395,520 acres; Virginia, 1,363,484 acres; North 
Carolina, 1,802,801 acres; South Carolina, 1,208,489 acres; Georgia, 2,062,222 
acres; Kentucky, |,339,733 acres; Vermont, 363,093 acres; Tennessee, 1 (22,333 
acres; Maine, 1,244,444 acres; West Virginia, 817,777 acres; Ohio, 710,471 acres; 
Louisiana, 733,928 acres; Indiana, 601, acres; Mississippi, 838,328 acres; Dli- 
nois, 985,141 acres; Alabama, 901,725 acres; Missouri, 1,162,136 acres; Arkansas, 
928,057 acres; Michigan, 1,003,573 acres; Florida, 1,053,658 acres; Iowa, 975,800 
acres; Wisconsin, 958,648 acres: Provided, That no mineral lands shall be se- 
lected or pass under this act. 

Sec. 2. That the scrip nted herem shall represent the number of acres 
of public land mention therein, and the assignees thereof shall have the 
right to locate same upon any of the unappropriated lands of the United 
States subject to sale at private entry at $1.4 or less peracre. NoState shall 
locate any of said lands in its own name. 

Src. 3. That all the expense of locating said lands, selling same, and col- 
lecting the proceeds, and all expenses incident to the management of same, 
shall be borne by the several States out of their respective treasuries; so that 
the proceess of the sale of said scrip shall in its entirety become a part of the 
public-school fund of said States, not to be inany way diminished or reduced. 

Sec. 4. That all anes derived from the sale of said scripshall be invested 
in bonds of the United States, or of the State,or some other safe stocks or 
bonds that will yield not less than 5 per cent per annum on par value, and to 
be purchased and controlled by a board to be composed of the governor, the 
State treasurer, and the State superintendent of schools. Only the income of 
said fund shall be expended from year to year, and the State accepting the 
provisions of this act shall in so doing guarantee the inviolability of said fund 
and make good any loss or impairment thereof in anyevent. No part of said 
fund or the income therefrom shall be used in building, repairing, leasing, or 
furnishing houses or structures of any kind. 

Sxc.5. That said scrip shall be transferable by order of said board or a ma- 
ead thereof under an order made at a regular meeting thereof to be called 

yy the governor, or the control and disposition thereof may be turned over 
to the legislature of the State by said board at such a meeting so called, and 
the action of the legislature with reference thereto shall then alone be binding. 

Sec.6. That the Secre of the Interior is authorized to issue the scrip 
aforesaid to each State entitled to same in such quantities as may be applied 
for by the governor thereof, but not until said governor shall have filed with 
him a written acceptance on behalf of said State of the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 7. That the scrip provided for herein shall be located as in case of land 
warrants and be subject to all the laws and regulations relating to same. 

Sec. 8. That any of the States receiving scrip hereunder may elect to have 
same issued for lands subject to sale at private entry at a higher price than 
$1.25 per acre, but in such event the landssochosen shall be computed at such 
higher price and the quantity reduced in proportion. 

Sec. 9. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to adopt and pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as he may deem proper and necessary inor- 
der to secure an equitable and just execution of the provisions of this act. 


The education of the children is the highest question with which 
human government can have to deal. 

Henceforth— 

Says Victor Hugo, one of the great prophets of the people— 


all human advancement will be accomplished by swelling the legions of those 
who read. The diameter of the moral and ideal good corresponds always to 


the caliber of men’s minds. In proportion to the worth of the brain is the 
worth of the heart. The book is the tool of this transformation. What hu- 
manity requiresis to be fed with light; such nourishment is found in reading. 


Hence, the importance of the school, everywhere adequate to civilization. 
The Continental Congress recognized this momentous truth 

when in the third article of the ordinance of 1787 i declared: 
Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good government 


and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education sha! for- 
ever be encouraged. ¥ 


The first amendment to the Federal Constitution has happily 
separated church and state in this land of liberty, but the years 
have brought an ever-increasing interest in popular education. 
It is conceded to be a matter of exclusive State jurisdiction, but 
the General Government has done much for its encouragement. 
As early as May 20, 1785, the Congress of the Colonies in an ordi- 
nance “for ascertaining the mode of disposing of lands in the 
Western territory ” provided: 

There shall be reserved the lot No. 16 of every township for the 
nance of public schools within said township. 

This action, however, still left open the question as to the owner- 
ship and control of the land thus dedicated to education, which 
was not settled until after the new Government had been estab- 
lished. In 1803 the act admitting Ohio into the Union provided 
that the sections thus reserved were— 


vested in the le ture of that State in trust for the use aforesaid and for 
no other use, intent, or purpose whatever. 


mainte- 





i66 


From this time until 1853 each State admitted got the benefit of 
the same reservation. In the act the Territo: 


has been the policy with reference to 
the anes of fathers in making such 
m of our in provision has never 

been questioned, and no yt tres man will for a moment 

the beneficiaries of this munificence their good fortune. 
The injustice done to the States left out in so disposing of a com- 
mon domain is another question. The aoe thus = b 
General Government for common-school purposes to 
call Detchndles an wala Gees seemaiomtaes hou 
amount to 67,893,919 acres, without including Alaska, which has 
as received no consideration in this matter 


or is this all by any means. The same States and Territories. 


heave necelwed Ges agen Se rer eae se [pur- 
poses under a policy which began with admission of O in 
1803. It ma be said to have had ite initintive in an act of the 
Cuntinsntinl Conmmes 
July 23, 1787. The agricultural and mechanical college 
July 2, 1862, gave tothe same States a decided ad While 
its aim was to make equal distribution to all the of the 
an yet only those in which there were public lands could have 
their grants in kind. or “‘in piace,” as it is called inthelaw. The 
others got scrip, which they had to sell before locating and with- 
out positive knowledge of its value. 

Thequantity of land that passed under thisact was 9,600,000 acres. 
There were a number of mmor donations to institutions of learn- 
ing, but nearly all of these were secured 
same favored States. ne one ieee 
ning with Louisiana, 
overflowed lands to aid in 
poses, which was catonded tn 1850 um 
other States of the Union in which ae 
lands” were situated. NoState outside of those 


aggregated 
the last report of the Secretary of 
A portion of too muses ais Gab MIR oat inne “whiek wens 
known as the Saline Land Grants. Indiana, , Illinois, Wis- 


wi 
schools it has liberally endowed by i 
of 196,569,372 acres, of which as m as 43,350,175 had been pat- 
ented up to June 30, 1894; oe — and 20,317, 517 re- 
stored, as shown by the last report of ioner of Rail- 


Leaving out what the agricultural and mechanical colleges 
got, and also some minor grants not worth enumerating, it will 
be seen that the favored States have been beneficiaries of grants 
from the common possessions of the whole country to the extent 
of over 350,000 ,000 acres, which is more than half as much as what 
remains of the public domain. To be sure much of the land 
granted to the railroads has not yet been earned and a large Te: 
tion of it may never be, ee ee 
show how liberal has been its disposition toward the later off- 
spring of the Union. 

a are the original colonies and the States in which there was 

ublic domain at the time of their admission without rights as 
6: the lands bought with their treasure or acquired through the 
courage of their citizens? There would have been no common 
territory and, in fact, there could have been no Government to 
own an distribute it, without the sacrifice of blood and treasure 
made by the very Commonwealths that have been thus pretermii- 
ted in the beneficence that has given away, so far as Congress could 
act, more of God’s footstool than is embraced in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales, and France combined. It may be said that they 
are esto from complaining now because they have been oe 
to the policy whieh has resulted in this gigantic ineq But 
this plea would not be allowed in any court of equity ess the 
ot ne making it could show that he had been put in a position of 

ntage by the action on which it may be based. 

In this case, the new States are beneficiaries only, and so many 
of their citizens being of the same blood, and, in fact, of kin to 
those who live in the to whom justice has not been done, I 
feel assured that they will not be so or unjust as to object 
to an effort even at this late day to restore the equality which 
ought from the beginning to have been provided for. I have in- 

uced a bill into the House of i adecaen for its 
purpose a grant of land scrip representing two sections out of the 


| force, and would thus serve to 
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quantity that would have made a township in each State that has 
had no reservation or t for common-school purposes, and an ad- 
tional section a haons State that receivedasection under the ja dat 


tem as first undertaken. Ee = © sue, Rew Sark ngewe 
under my bill scrip a 

Swe thirlrciaine & of thet State while will get 
what is equivalent to one thirty-sixth. You may ask, why 


Because New York to theclass that has never received any- 
thing, while Onio is one of the States thathas had and the 
advantages of the one section referred to in the act of the 
Congress quoted from above. The States that have received noth- 
ew ae. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
— ew ts a vania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, So », Kentucky, 
Vi ‘Tennessee, Maine, and West Virgiain and West 
Virginia Seo ety admitted into the Union since tho pa of 
granting or canes pambons teen was inaugurated, 
was no part of the public domain within their limits they have 
Commonwealths from whose territory 


were 
eRe States that received one section and now yo = iy a an 
equivalent for another out of each township are yewanms ee 
Indiana, Mississippi, Nlinois. Alabama, Arkansas, Michi- 
gan, Florida, lowa, ane WY2scousiu. i. i+ may be asked how mach 
will it take to carry out se dence I answer 27,- 
589,996 acres, calculated figures as to area that I get from 
the Public Domain, a volume prepared pursuant to an act of Con- 
gress under the auspices of the Land Commission and revised in 
1881. Its figures do not ¢ agree with those in the Amer- 
ican Almanac, a pu compiled by Mr. Spofford, but I have 
taken those used by me because they come from what is at least 
serniofficial. Someone may say that this is an enormous quan 
Fs ag se again. ag hme Sugg not half as much as = hes 
- | already been granted for the same purpose without objection or 
from any atonal 
of the of the Interior for 1894 shows that 
the Government still owns 606,040,313 acres, which does not in- 
clude Alaska, the Indian or military reservations, “or railroad or 
other selections yet unadjudicated, parts of which may in the future 
by sale or restoration be added to the public domain.” There is, 
therefore, an abundance of land left out of which to secure the 
scant justice which Iam now advocating. Of course, the best 
lands have been sold or given away, and the scrip that the States 
may obtain under this act will have to be located in regions not 
so desirable as those from which the favored States have had 
their reservations. This can not now becured, but there is much 
valuable territory from which choice may yet be made, and what- 
ever it is, it will be of help to the school systems, which in many 
to the States are so inadequate because of the lack of sufficient 
funds. This element does not enter into the argument at all. 
I have provided for a distribution in scrip because it would be 
a delicate and perhaps quite an objectionable matter to allow one 
State to own land and exercise its sovereignty within the confines 
of another State. I have simply followed the 
lished in the ultural and mechanical 
buying the scrip can better manage its location 
State itself. 
Is ition in itself right and proper? If this be settled 
in the tive, details can be worked out in the committee to 
which the bill has been referred. I do not hope for the passage 
of my bill during the brief fragment of the Fifty-third Congress 
yet left, but I desire to secure for it the attention of thoughtful 
men everywhere, trusting that it may find favor with statesmen 
who will have the power to obtain for it consideration in the next 
Congress and its early enactment into a law. There can be no 
doubt as to its constitutionality. The objections to the Blair bill 
~ a wise apply to the measure which I have introduced. They 


bre ied thence eam no express grant of power in the Federal 
Constitution to provide for education; 

2. That the Blair bill undertook to make a gift or grant of 
money to the several States, which would have to be raised by 
taxation not authorized by the Constitution; 

3. That the provisions of the bill would subject the State sys- 
tems of education to Federal supervision; and 

4. That the tions made by the bill would serve as an 
excuse for maintaining the high rates of import duties then in 
wart the desireof the Democratic 


its. 
an coul 
the 


party to reform the tariff. 

The great argument on this measure will be found in volume 
66 of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, and I venture to say that it is 
as able on both sides as has been heard in Congress during the 
past quarter of a century. 

The opposition was led by Coxe of Texas, Beck of Kentucky, 
Pendleton cf Ohio, Vest of Missouri, and other leaders of the 
straitest sect of latter-day strict constructionists Nearly all of 
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these great men and intense states-rights leaders conceded that 


the Government has full power to grant lands 
domain to the States for educational p 
stated the distinction as clear] 
ever done, perhaps, when he said: 
I stated that Congress had the power to make donations of land in aid of 
education in the States, and I stated it upon the authority of section 3 of Arti- 
cle IV of the Constitution, which reads: 
“ The Con shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules 
= _—_ respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
ni .* 
Now there is no limitation upon the power of Congress in dealing with 
publicland. The power of Co over that subject is absolute. 


from the public 
urposes. Senator CoKE 
and vigorously as anyone has 


can do what —— pleases with the publiclands. Congress can give them 
away. It to railroads; it gives them to individuals for homesteads; 
it gives to soldiers and sailors for bounties; it gives them to States 


it 

that I would vote for a bill granting public lands in aid of education in the 
States, but that Congress has not the unlimited — under the Constitution 
to tax the people of the United States and give the money away to anybody. 


Mr. Pendleton cited the ordinance of 1787, which was adopted 
by the Continental Congress, while the convention that adopted 
the Federal Constitution was in session as the genesis of the pro- 
vision that gave Congress what he conceded was absolute power 
over the public domain. Mr. Vest did not controvert this posi- 
tion of CoxE and Pendleton, and pointed out that no conditions 
were attached to the grant of lands that would authorize the Gov- 
ernment at Washington to supervise or interfere with the ques- 
tion of education within the States accepting these donations. In 
1880 the Senate passed what was known as the Morrill bill, a 
measure having for its object the distribution among the States 
of a portion of the wencvide of public lands for SS of popu- 
lar education. This was earnestly advocated by Coxr, Maxey, 
Beck, Pendleton, Hill of Georgia, Lamar, MorGan, Vance, Pues, 
CaLL, Ransom, McPuHERson, Bailey, and others who were as 
stanch State-rights Democrats as the country contained. Mr. 
Maxey of Texas said: 

I shall vote for the bill cheerfully. A States-rights man to the very core, I 
rere’ = it because there is not in the bill anywhere a violation of any 

The bill was championed by the venerable Senator from Ver- 
mont who has done so much to advance the cause of education, 
and in addition to those referred to above was voted for by Blaine, 
CuLLom, CAMERON, Edmunds, Hoar, Logan, PLatt, TELLER, 
Windom, and other leaders of public sentiment then in theSenate. 
The power of Congress to dispose of the public lands has, how- 
ever, been fixed by its practice since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment. Inaspeech in the Houseof Representatives on February 
4, 1817, John C. Calhoun, in aeegnds to establish a power for 
which he was then contending, said: 


In reply to this uniform course of legislation, I expect it will be said that 
our Constitution is founded on positive and written princi , and not on 

ecedents. I do not deny the oe but I have introd these instances 
} ae me the uniform sense of ressand the country (for they have not 
been objected to) as to our powers, and surely they furnish better evidence 
of the true interpretation of the Constitution than the most refined and sub- 
tle arguments. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has settled the powers 
for which I contend in Cooper vs. Roberts in 18 Howard, and other 
cases since, and, in fact, Ido not remember any authority to the 
contrary that is worthy of consideration. I do not think it possi- 
bie to assail with success the constitutionality of this measure. 
Tt is entitled “‘An act to equalize the several States of the Union 
in the grant of lands for school pense. and contains no condi- 
tions that can in any way be objectionable to any true friend of 
education or offensive to the most sensitive stickler for State 
rights. Its ao would materially assist in bringing about an 
era in America like unto that in Rome of which Macaulay wrote: 


Then none was for a . 
‘than tne geet atta beled 
en the great man he e poor, 
And the man loved the great; 
Then lande were fairl ; 


ies 


en spoils were f: 
The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old. 


I have argued so far only the constitutional power of Congress 
to distribute the public domain among the States as proposed in 
my bill. I now insist thatit is its duty so todo. Senator Coxg, 
in the quotation made above from his h, cites a portion of 
the third section of Article IV of the Constitution, but does not give 
the concluding clause, which declares that— 


Nothing in this Constitution shall be soconstrued as to prejudice any claims 
of the United States or of any particular State. 


This is significant with reference to the contention I am making 
in view of the fact that it is a partof the section which gives con- 
trol over the disposition of the territory of the National Govern- 
ment. It has increased force when the action of several of the 
colonies with reference to this matter is called to mind. Maryland 
in 1776 expressed its decided opinion that— 

If the dominion over these lan‘is should be established by the blood and 
asoageve of the United States such lands ought to be considered as a common 


The same State declined to join the Confederation until 1781 
because not satisfied with the position of Virginia with reference 


to this matter. 
linquished— 
to the United States all claim to the Government property and territorial 
rights of the same and every part thereof. 

Connecticut, Georgia, Virginia, and other States gave up their 
claims, and the vacant lands became indisputably the possessions 
of the Federal Government. Virginia, which released a claim to 
a greater area than all the other States combined, provided in her 
act of cession that all ‘=> lands not included in other special con- 
ditions— 
shall be considered as a common fo be suc 
United States as have become or a tee he w py chante oe Fm 


By the treaty of peace in 1783 Great Britain re- 


or F i of the several States, Virginia inclusive, according to their 
usual respective proportions in the general charge and expenditure, and 
shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that purpose and for no other 


use or purpose whatsoever. 

The Government accepted title to the Northwest Territory on 
these terms, but has failed to keep the obligation it thus assamed 
in that only certain States have had the use and benefit of what 
was accepted for all. In 1821 the legislature of Maryland adopted 
resolutions affirming that— 

The States in whose favor Congress has not made appropriations for the 
purposes of education are enti to such app iations as will correspond 
in a just proportion with those heretofore made in favor of the other States. 

Virginia and Connecticut approved this action of Maryland, 
but the question, so far as I can learn, has never been considered 
by Congress. It is no argument that it now comes late, because 
as between partners there should be no statute of limitations in a 
forum where justice and equity ought to have chief consideration. 

I will attempt no argument in favor of the cause intended to 
be strengthened by the passage of this bill. None of the States 
have such a school fund that they do not need more, and in 
many of those that will be beneficiaries under this act the pro- 
vision now made for the education of the masses is totally in- 
adequate. They have a right to what they would get by this 
measure and could with incaiculable advantage use the increase 
so obtained for the uplifting and enlightenment of their people. 

In view of the foregoing facts, and in the name of the children 
whose career may be so seriously affected by its adoption or re- 
jection, I earnestly commend my bill to the favorable considera- 
tion of Congress. In the apt and statesmanlike words of Senator 
MORRILL when his bill was before the Senate in 1880: 

The measure before us stands on a noble principle, wholly impregnable, if 
human mult government rests on popular intelligence—a principle which 
neither the Republican nor the Democratic party will be willing to revudiate 
Seegie das ence Deedee theta t ses So 
adopted with the least possible delay. . nee 





The Currency. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STONE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 8, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R.8149) to amend the laws relating to national banking asso- 
ciations, to exempt the notes of State banks from taxation upon certain 
conditi and for other purposes— 


Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE said: 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to append to my remarks of January 8 
the following statement: 


At the annual meeting of the Pittsburg Clearing-House Association, held 
January 17, 1895, the “‘currency question” was discussed, and it was decided 
to adjourn to meet on the 24th instant, at 10.30 a. m., to continue the discus- 
sion upon the following itions: 

I. Permit national banks to issue notes to an amount not exceeding their 
paid-up capital stock, but require each bank before receiving notes to de- 
posit with the United States Treasurer United States bonds of any issue, 
— which they may receive notes up to the par value of said bonds. 

. Impose a tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent per annum, payable semian- 

nually, upon the average amount of notes in circulation, to defray the ex- 

nses of printing notes, oficial snpervision, and other expenses of the Comp- 
oller’s Office. 

If. Repeal the a of the reorganization and extension act of Jul 


12, 1882, imy g tions upon the reduction and increase of nation 
bank tion. 
IV Authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to offer for sale from time to 


time at not less than , 2¢ per cent 5-20-year bonds (i. e., redeemable after 
LA Ng whee able after twenty years) in denominations from $50 to 
, to be or in legal tenders, or United States Treasury notes 

ah amount, w the gold in the Treasury, will be sufficient to re- 
all outstanding legal-tender and Treasury notes, such notes to be can- 


celed as fast as new tion is issued to the banks. 
VY. Permit national banks to count national-bank notes as a part of their 
reserve. 
otner provisions of the present national-bank act to remain unchanged. 
Resolved, Phat the Pittsburg Clearing House Association unanimously ap- 
prove of the amendment to the national-bank act presented at the 
meeting on 17th instant, and the chairman is instructed to appoint a com- 


mittee of three to prepare a declaration,and submit the same, with a copy of 
its, to Congress at the hands of our Senators and Representatives. 
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REMARKS OF J. H. WELLOCK, ESQ., THE MEMBER PRESENTING THE RESOLU- 
TIONS TO THE CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 


Mr, Chairman, a more serious question is now urgently demand- 
ing solution than any that has confronted the country since the 
days of reconstruction. What are the best steps to be taken for 
such reforms of our currency system as will relieve the country 
from the pressure under which it is now suffering. The ills we 
have are bad enough, but they are less serious than those threat- 
ened by various ill-advised schemes suggested for their removal. 

The amount of good done by the American Bankers’ Association 
in inaugurating the discussion of financial questions is hardly to 
be overestimated. The value of the educational discussion started 
by the presentation of the Baltimore clearing house plan is vast. 
But the extent of the good to which it has given rise can hardly 
be better gauged than by realizing the fact that the meeting in 
Chicago of the executive council of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in December, when eleven cities were represented, not one 
of the gentlemen present was found willing to support the plan 
which secured the somewhat hasty indorsement of the association 
at Baltimore in October. 

In the meantime there had been such a great amount of educa- 
tional discussion, so many widely varying schemes of reforma- 
tion had been propounded, that those present were strongly dis- 
inclined to reiterate the verdict rendered by their own association 
two months before. Bankers, no less than other folk, are sus- 
ceptible to the influences of information, and in those two months 
the amount of information forthcoming on matters of currency 
and finance was positively bewildering. Plans had become as 
plentiful as blackberries in season; plans of folly and plans of 
wisdom, and plans comprising both characteristics. But be- 
wildering though this multiplicity has been, and the prolific pro- 
duction is still in progress, those who have time and inclination 
will find it worth while to glean in the fields of fatuous sugges- 
tions for the few ears of grain which are obtainable. 

While the discussion is still in progress several points of no 
slight import have practically been settled. Among these are the 
following: 

Reform is necessary. 

Reform must be conservative. 

Its main object should be the simplification of our currency by 
the retirement of legal tenders and treasury notes and substitu- 
tion therefor of some form of circulation which shall have all the 
strength of those retired without their complicated weaknesses. 

It has been developed further that the question under discus- 
sion is essentially of national issue and in no sense one in which 
partisan or sectional considerations should be allowed to hold 
sway. This feature of the situation has already been recognized 
by some of the larger minds of the present minority party, like 
Senators SHERMAN, ALLISON, and Quay, who have manifested a 
statesmanlike willingness to sink partisan considerations for the 
relief of the nation as a whole, and themoresosinceit becomes in- 
creasingly probable that if the present Congress fails to find a so- 
lution of the problem the President will call an early special ses- 
sion of its successor, more largely composed of his political oppo- 
nents, to settle the question. 

In fine, it has become manifest that the most strenuous calls of 
civic patriotism demand the attention of all Americans to this 
question. Andsince the demand is the more urgent in proportion 
to the ability of the citizens to serve, bankers, than whom none 
should have aclearer grasp of the subject, are jally called in 
this hour of real waren No one plan in itself has yet been laid 
before the public which has met with anything epuevecking uni- 
versal indorsement. The epee observer been able by 
an eclectic process to gradually modify his opinion until he has 
reached a position at no small distance from that whence he set 
out. 

The most important of the many plans promulgated thus far, 
by reason ot its intrinsic merits and its source, but most of all 
from the discussion to which it has given rise, is the Baltimore 
plan. That the scheme was formulated by the clearing house of 
a city which has been free from banking failures for sixty years 
is a recommendation which demands consideration. That the 
plan was indorsed, even though upon too little discussion, by the 
American Bankers’ Association is something still further in its 
favor. Yet its originators, suffering the natural fate of all 
pioneers, have found that those following them, for whom the 
opened the path, have weston learned to improve on the ro 
cleared for them and demand something better. Briefly sum- 
marized, the Baltimore plan pro’ , in order to procure a “safe 
and elastic currency:” = e provision requiring the deposit 
of bonds to secure circulation; allow the issue of circulation to 50 
per cent of paid-up unimpaired capital, subject to a tax of one- 
half of 1 per cent per annum upon the average outstanding cir- 
eulation; allow emergency circulation of 25 per cent paid-up and 
unimpaired capital subject to one-half of 1 cent tax and ad- 
ditional heavy tax on average of this circulation outstanding, the 
one-half of 1 per cent tax to pay expenses of Comptroller's ) 
etc., redemption equal to 5 per cent of their average outstanding 
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circulation to pe maintained by banks of issue in the hands of 
the Secretary of the ; redemption of all notes to be made 
as under existing law; create a guaranty fund by deposit by each 
bank of 2 per cent of circulation received the first year, by annual 
tax of 1 per cent on average outstanding circulation until fund 
equals 5 per cent of entire circulation outstanding, and by the 
heavy tax on emergency circulation already haved to. 

The guaranty fund is for the redemption of the notes of insol- 
vent banks, or the reimbursement of the Treasury for such re- 
demption. The Government shall have a prior lien on assets of 
each failed bank and liability of shareholders for restoring to the 
guaranty fund not more than the failed bank’s outstanding cir- 
culation, after deducting amount credited to it in the redemption 
fund. Then follow provisions of less import for the retirement of 
circulation and the winding up of the bank’s affairs. 

It is wae f fair to its authors to note that the Baltimore plan is 
not offered as a completed amendment to the present law, but sim- 
ply as the outline of desirable legislation. 

In one fundamental respect, at least, they were right in the 
statement that ‘‘ Our currency must be supplied by the banks, not 
by the Government. The latter notes only the condition of trade 
by the rise or fall of its revenue receipts. The banks are the arte- 
ries of commerce, feeling instantly the changes of commercial ac- 
tivity and intimately acquainted with its volume and require- 
ments.” 

But the intrinsic weakness of this plan is found in its very first 
provision that the requirement of bond deposits to secure circula- 
tion be abrogated. And this is the more remarkable since the 
designers of the plan profess to desire a continuation of the na- 
tional banking system, while at the very outset demolishing the 
foundation of its structure, the deposit of bonds to secure circu- 
lation. At this one stroke is destroyed the most essential feature 
of a banking system which has stood the searching tests of thirty- 
two years’ experience and shown no shortcomings not amenable 
to the remedial influence of moderate and conservative reform. 

What safety would the public see in this safety fund? 

Ultimate safety it might provide, though even that is open to 
grave doubt. But to be of any use as a circulating medium of 
exchange in the highways and byways of commerce and industry, 
a@ currency must have an immediate intrinsic or representative 
value, since no mere ultimate and remote value depending on tor- 
tuous routes and cumbersome proceedings will so satisfy the pub- 
lic as to give that currency the one essential qualification of imme- 
diate and unquestionable acceptance and transferability. 

What advantage does this substitution of a safety fund for the 
deposit of bonds offer? 

It provides no improvement in soundness or security; on the 
contrary, as has already been indicated. Promises to pay secured 
by the capital and assets of banks, even when indorsed by the Gov- 
ernment, which is the people, do not give the people that faith in 
currency without which nothing prosperous is possible to the 
same extent as do the bonds which they, the people or Govern- 
ment, have promised to redeem and for the payment of interest 
upon which their honor is pledged. 

Does this Baltimore proposition add in any way to the elasticity 
of the currency? 

What is meant by that phrase anyway? It has been so misused 
and abused that an attempt to arrive at its definition is in order 
before going further. One has said, “Any language indicating or 
synonymous with es peculiarly fascinating to an Ameri- 
can. Indeed, we are an elastic _— and certainly our whole 
banking system for the last ten years has been elastic enough, prac- 
tically speaking. It was not want of elasticity, but rather that 
the elasticity had been extended until there was no more expan- 
sion to it, that troubled us in 1893. Perhaps the trouble was not 
directly with the currency, but with the credit portion of our 
system. What reason can exist in the mind of any man at the 
present time for sxppoens that the right of banks to issue bills or 
pepe money, whether it be safe or whether it be not, would 

ord elasticity to the currency in future time of need is beyond 
my comprehension or ination. I believe that it would not 
prove true; in other words, if the right to issue bills were given to 
the banks up to a certain percentage of their capital, they would 
use it immediately. What reason is there to suppose that they 
would withhold the exercising of this prerogative and wait until 
times were hard and —— close, and then make judicious use of 
the = Why would they do that any more than they 
ween fail to hold a proper reserve of their deposits to meet the 
same conditions? 

“The same element in human nature would be appealed to in 
each case, to wit, love of gain. 

‘*‘ Taxation would not prove effective as a regulator, tor, if made 
uniform, as it necessarily must be, it would be sufficient in one 
portion of the ae to cause total prohibition of all proposed 
note issues and would be totally inadequate in other parts to re- 
tard it in the slightest degree. . 

‘*This is a -evident proposition when we consider that the 
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earning powers of money vary from 2 per cent in New York to 12 
per cent in Montana.” 

Then the originators of the Baltimore plan refer us to Canada 
as an a of the admirability of their scheme of currency. 


Our p ey say, is more conservative than the Canadian law, 
though the latter has been found highly satisfactory to the Do- 
minion. 

The first answer to this is that conditions of banking, trade, 
and finance in Canada and the United States are as far as the 
the a asunder, geographical neighbors though the two coun- 
tries be. 

Canada is impregnated with British phlegm. The United States 
is characterized by American impulsiveness and ee The 
rapid movement which is an everyday occurrence here would 
send Canada into convulsions at short notice. And investiga- 
tion develops no great advantages of the Canadian system even 
for Canada. Our national- notes circulate in every nook 
and corner of our land, throughout Canada and in Europe at 

Canadian bank issues, on the other hand, fail to circulate 
at par in this county and even in their own they are more or 
less discounted according to their greater or less distance from 
the bank of issue and the amount of confidence felt therein. 
Moreover, in our country we have nearly 3,800 national banks, 
while in Canada the banks of issue are less than 40, all other 
banks being mere branches. 

Those who venture to anges that the Baltimore plan is good, be- 
cause the present system of national banking has proved so under 
the stress of thirty years’ experience, are even further astray. In 
so much as the Baltimore plan would change the whole basis of 
our national banking system they might as well argue that be- 
cause a man has for thirty years been walking one path with 
safety and comfort in session of all his faculties he could do 
the same thing after suffering a stroke of paralysis. All plans for 
issue based upon aso-called safety fund are alike in essentials, dif- 
fering only in degree. Under the Baltimore plan, for instance, a 
few men could start a bank with $100,000 capital. This would 
entitle them to $75,000 circulation, less 7 per cent paid in for re- 
demption and safety fund, reese ,250, leaving $69,750. 
The organizers _— then borrow their bank’s money, sus- 

nd, and their liabilities of $69,750 would be so much in pocket 

or them and have to be met by assessments on solvent banks. In 
this one particular the Carlisle plan is an improvement by demand- 
ing the further security of 30 per cent legal-tender deposits. 

Next to the Baltimore plan in importance is that which Secre- 

Carlisle es to foist on an unwilling nation on the in- 
stallment plan. Added to the essential weakness already pointed 
out as inherent to the Baltimore plan, the substitution of safety, 
guaranty, or a funds for United States bonds as a basis 
of currency issue, this compromising scheme trying to partially 
satisfy all separate interests and giving full satisfaction to none 
would return us to all the horrors and inconvenience of State-bank 
issues. Try to regulateissues under the diverse State governments 
as they mig ht the task would be found im ible of achievement. 
Weshould have forty-five differing issues, all lacking the golden im- 
print ofthenation’sindorsement. ‘‘ Where are we at?” or more ele- 
gant words tothe same effect would become the daily plaint of bank- 
ers and their clients, as it was in the days of wild-cat, yellow-dog, 
shinplaster, and the like heterogeneous assortment of currencies. 
Another weakness in Carlisle’s plan is the removal of the necessity 
for the maintenance of reserves for the protection of depositors, 
though experience has demonstrated that the reserve now required 
is none too large. These things so vitiate the Secretary’s scheme 
that when they have been pointed out further consideration of his 
proposals is hardly called for. 

So eminent authority as Senator VEsT offers a bill which pro- 
vides that all Treasury notes and gold and silver certificates shall 
be destroyed and an equal amount of notes payable in standard 
gold and silver coin shall be issued and paid out instead of the 
notes, making it unlawful for any national bank to issue bank 
notes or currency, and all acts authorizing such issue are to be 
repealed. It is made the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury 
within twelve months to sell the United States bonds deposited 
in the Treasury by national banks to secure circulation, and, 
after redeeming with coin notes authorized by his bill, the sur- 
ab if any, is to be paid in coin notes to the bank owning the 

nds. President William H. Rhawn, of Philadelphia, recom- 
mends that we legalize the issue of clearing-house certificates, 
but while clearing-house certificates have an honorable place in 
our yeusinotions doubt if that suggestion will be enacted into 
law. And so on, various plans are multiplied beyond our time or 
jonsideration. 

This association has done well to take a reasonable time to con- 

Yer. It demands more than a merely su cial examination, be- 
cause while we discuss it the financial, industrial, and commercial 
interests await the action of Congress, and prompt legislation is 
imperatively demanded. 

n Irishman once said, after falling from a four-story house, 
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that it was not the fall that hurt him, but the sudden stop. We 
have been f. for a longtime without any pain, but now that we 
are being brought to a sudden halt we are threatened with serious 
injury. 

Let us review the situation. Well nigh every condition except 
the financial one, is full of promise for the future. Stocks on 
hand are low, are fair, prices are near bed rock, the poo 
are reasonably employed, general expenses in railroads, mills, 
and counting houses have been reduced to a minimum, and after 
years of depression the pe now have aright to be encouraged 
while they await the solution of this all-important problem. 

There is an underlying faith that as in many other instances in 
our history a satisfactory outcome will be discovered. But how 
and by whom? Whyshould not the bankers of Pittsburg respond 
to the occasion with a declaration of their firm belief that the 
Government should be rescued from its present dangerous pre- 
dicament by funding its demand obligations, going out of the 
banking business and confining itself to its proper functions of 
collecting sufficient revenue to meet the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, and disbursing the same. Why should you not further 
declare our firm adherence to the present excellent national-bank- 
ing act properly amended to give the people a safe, simple, uni- 
form, redeemable and elastic currency as good as gold and fit -to 
pass anywhere at par. 

This clearing house represents a capital, surplus, and deposits 
of $115,000,000. Your clearances last year aggregated nearly $800,- 
000,000. Your reputation for conservatism, safety, and success is 
proverbial, and I can not but believe that your recommendation 
would be welcomed by our Representatives in the National Legis- 
lature, and command the respect and serious attention of all. 

You are the bankers for what should be the fifth city in the 
Union. This is far more than the clearing house of Pittsburg, 
more than the clearing-house of Allegheny County; it is the clear- 
ing house of western Pennsylvania. 

Remember that a Pittsburg banker and »ne other enjoyed the 
credit of having given such information as to contribute largely 
toward making the national-bank currency a success instead of 
the failure it threatened to be at the outset. 

We read in our public journals this week articles like this: 

Financial rather than commercial or industrial events occupied attention 

By far the most important was the export of $5,000,000 gold, 
which exceeded expectation. e entire amount was withdrawn from 
States Treasury and the Government's net gold was reduced to 
less than $70,000,000. Gegeetary Carlisle realized $58,700,000 gold asthe pro- 
ceeds of his last bond sale, and in less than two months has lost $40,000,000. 
There is no reason to believe that there will be any decrease in the demand 
for gold so long as the legal tenders and Treasury notes are in existence. 
This fact shows the futility of bond sales to maintain the gold reserve, so long 
as our present currency laws remain in force. It also emphasizes the urgent 
nD of a broad, comprehensive scheme for the reform of the currency. 
It is, therefore, not strange that business ppeceect extending far into the fu- 
ture and involving large cutlays of capital are still held in abeyance. All of 
these sta cs bearing upon the subject fail to show cause for the outward 
movement of specie. 

The foreign trade statement of the United States for the calendar year 1994 
shows an excess of exports over imports of $152,200,000 merchandise, $81,- 
200,000 gold, and $36,500,000 silver. Here is an apparent balance in favor of 
the United States of $270,000,000. Making a liberal allowance for our interest 
obligations abroad, for the expenses of American tourists, etc., and there re- 
mains fully $100,000,000 to be accounted for. The only reasonable theory is 
that that sum represents the withdrawal of foreign capital invested in this 
country. Inasmuch as the rates of discount and the returns on investments 
abroad are lower than in this country, it must be that distrust as to the safety 
of the principal is the come, bee of the shifting of capital. The London 

ress fosters this distrust and Congress does nothing to allay it. The effect 

seen in the market quotations. Two = cent British consols sold yester- 
day at the unprecedentedly high price of 104!,3 per cent French rentes at 102 
in 30 centimes, and 5 per cent United States coin bonds were quoted at 

It is probable that if the Government were not a prey to the hold- 
ers of its outstanding demand notes its credlt would be improved. 

It has been suggested by high authority that a commission be 
appointed to take testimony and draft a bill, but the emergency 
will not permit. Let this question be settled now and the country 
will move onward and upward through years of substantial pros- 
perity. Congress should settle this question before it leaves W ash- 
ington. 

e tendency seems to be in the right direction. Senator SuEr- 
MAN, than whom there is no higher financial authority, the very 
day that the a which is now before us was submitted, 
presented to C afew suggestions, which are in entire har- 
mony with this plan, and on Monday of this week Representative 
WARNER of New York submitted a bill along the same line. 

If United States bonds are worth anything, they are worth their 
face value; therefore, let national banks be authorized to issue cur- 
rency tothe par value of bonds deposited. In return for their priv- 
ileges let banks pay an annual tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent onthe 
average of their notes outstanding for the payment of expenses 
incidental to their supervision by the Government, the printing 
of the notes, and the like. In order to get contraction or expan- 
sion of currency as quickly responsive to the conditions of trade 
as possible, repeal provisions of the act of July 12, 1882, imposing 
limitations on the reduction and increase of national-bank circu- 
lation. To remove the source of the evils under which we now 
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suffer, let 24 per cent twenty-year bonds be sold from time to time 
at no less than par, in denominations of $50 to $10,000, for gold, 
legal tenders, or United States Treasury notes to an amount suf- 
ficient, with the gold in the Treasury, to retire all outstanding 
legal tenders and Treasury notes by cancellation of the same as 
new circulation is issued to the And, to show a logical re- 
gard for the value of navional-bank notes avoid invidious dis- 
tinctions, allow national banks to count such notes as a part of 
their legal reserve. 

Let us divest this question of all side issues, and preserve the 
bank act which has given us the best currency the country has 
ever experienced; amend it if we must, but not mutilate it. Do 
not sacrifice any principle in it which we believe right, or com- 
promise with the advocates of fiat money of — kind. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, permit me to add that an intimate 
acquaintance with the methods and members of this clearing 
house born of many years of association convinces me that we 
shall do our whole duty in the matter; and Iam sure that any 

lan indorsed by you will be entirely proper, patriotic, and prac- 
icable. 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 


SPEECH 


5 


HON. THOMAS A. E. WEADOCK, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 16, 1895. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
hertag, untae eee the wal SS 8479) appeepeninns for 
stipulations with various Eniian tribes for the Satal year en ing June 
30, 1896, and for other purposes— 

Mr. WEADOCK said: 

Mr. CuarrM an: It is not my intention to discuss more than one 
feature of this bill, and that is the one which proposes todeal with 
contract schools, which term includes those not owned or con- 
trolled by the Government, but a parties and generally 
by some religious denomination. y position, which I desire to 
have well understood at the outset, is that I have no objection to 
the Government providing its own schools for the Indians, and if 
that policy is to be the settled policy of the Government provision 
should be made to relieve the charitable people of this country in 
the investment they have made at the invitation of Congress. 
Whatever education I have acquired in any school was obtained 
in the public schools of my country, and neither as to the Gov- 
ernment Indian schools nor any other real public schools, at any 
time or place, have I found any fault or made objection, by vote 
or otherwise, against their proper maintenance. But the bill as 
submitted seems to regard as “‘ nonsectarian” the schools managed 
by our Episcopalian, Baptist, , or other denomination, 
while the term “sectarian” applies only to the schools owned 
and taught by Catholics. The James version, old or new, is 
“nonsectarian.” The Latin Vulgate is ‘‘ sectarian.” 

Later on I shall invite the attention of the committee and the 
country to a comparison the methods adopted with the 
mission Indiansin California and those sought to beintroduced now. 

A good many years ago, in 1869, in the Administration of Pres- 
ident Grant, the different Christian tions were invited 
to enter the field of Indian education. And one denomination, 
the Roman Catholics, has gone perhaps farther than any other in 
establishing training, industrial, end other schools, and otherwise 
putting themselves in readiness to comply with that invitation 
and to conduct Indian schools. They have conducted a larger 
number and with better success than any other people who have 
made the attempt. That is the uniform testimony of teachers of 
Indian schools and Indian i torsand officers of the Army and 
everyone who has been peumaibn ie contact with these schools in 
such a manner as to give them sufficient knowledge to ie 
the subject. The last Indian appropriation bill, public act 197, 
1894, made appropriations for these schools, by name, as follows: 


For oan t and Cal gia of 100 Indian pupils at St. Boniface’s Industrial 
a ng, ., $12,500. 

For the education and support of 100 Indian children at the Holy Family In- 
dian School at Blackfeet Aeeecr Mont., $12,500. 

For education and support of oo Chippewa boysand girls at St. John’s Uni- 
versity and at St. ict’s Academy, in Stearns County, State of Minne- 
sota, at $150 each per annum, and for education and support of 100 Indian 

= St. Paul's Industrial School at Clontarf, in the State of Minnesota, 


or support and education of 800 Indian pupils at the St. Ignatius Mission 
School, on the Jocko Reservation, in Montana, at $150 fw annum each, $45,000. 
For su ot and education of 60 Indian papas 6808, ‘oseph's Normal School 
T, ind., S 
Kor support and clucation of @ Indian pupils atthe Kate Drexel Industrial 
School, on the Umatilla Indian in Oregon, $6,000. 


In addition to these contracts were made by the Indian Bureau 
with other schools, as appears by the following table, to be found 
on pages 16 and 17 of the Report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs for 1894: 
aoe ‘or Indians conducted under contract, with number of pupils con- 

€ 


Sor, rate per capita per annum, and total amounts required for fiscal 
years ending June 30, 9h, and June 80, 1895. 


1895. 


per |Number| Amount Number! Amount 
annum. | allowed. |required.| allowed. required. 


Location of school. 


Avoca boarding, Minnesota - 
Baraga, Mich. (Chippewa 


# 
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Crow Agency, Mont.: 
St. Xavier’s Mission 


r 
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sota 
Green Ba , Wis.: 
Bt Jomo boing 


Sachags boasting. 


ney, Mont.: 
ng 


Shoshone 
St. 
7 River 
Talal pw Wash 
gency, of 
Tulalip 
wae Earth Agency, Minn.: 
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Benedict's orphan 


Red Lake 
Crow Reservatio: : 
Montana Industrial 


Santa Fe boarding, New 
Mexico 


S$ &SSBRE SEES BS SS 


ew this was made a boarding school and $108 per pupil allowed instead 
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Schools for Indians conducted under contract, etc.—Continued. 


Shoshone 
Missio: 
yrsnenes 
oardin, 





The denominational schools not Catholic specially named in the 
act were as follows: 


ye dh and education of 120 Indian pupils at the school at Hampton, 
For support and education of 200 Indian pupils at Lincoln Institution, Phil- 
adelphia, at $167 per annum each 400. 
For support and education of 60 pupils at White’s Manual Labor In- 
stitute, of Wabash, Ind., $10,020. 


In the Lincoln Institution, Philadelphia (page 54, Indian bill), 
there are many Catholic children in school. Archbishop Ryan 
and Miss Drexel together requested that they should be allowed 
to attend Catholic services. The lady superintendent flatly re- 
fused, saying that the Episcopal religion was good enough for 
them. 

It is proposed to specially appropriate for these “ contract 
schools” in the present bill. 

A new sectarian school is established by the bill at Grace Mis- 
sion, 8. Dak., which is subject to a point of order, being new legis- 
lation, and I shall make the point at the proper time. 

The following paragraph was inserted in that act: 


That the expenditure of the money a riated for school p in 
this act shall be at all times under the supe: ion and direction of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, and in all in conformity with such con- 
ditions, rules, and regulations as to the conduct and methods of instruction 
and expenditure of money as preg SS Fae oe Sane be qresentied by him, 
subject to the epprova) of the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to inquire into and investigate 
the riety of discontinuing contract schools, and whether, in his judg- 
ment, the same can be done without detriment to the education of the In- 
dian children; and that he submit to at the next session the result 
of such investigation, including an estimate of the additional cost, if any, of 
substituting Government schools for contract schools, together with such 
recommendations as he may deem proper. 


That work seems to have been done by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and his conclusions have been reported to the 
Secretary of the Interior, who seems to have adopted them ver- 
batim; and the recommendation made by the Commissioner to 
the Secretary is in turn made by him to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and the idea is incorporated in this bill. 

The Secretary says: 

Contract schools.—The contract schools are now the subject of general dis- 
cussion. Iagree fully with those who the use of public money for 
the support of sectarian schools. But this question should be considered 
practi . Theschools have grownup. Money has been invested in their 
Tastrecton at a time when they were as wise instrumentalities 
for the accomplishment of . Idonot it pecese te allow the intense 
feeling of opposition to ch is showing itself all over 
the land, to induce the De existing conditions. We 
need the schools now, or else we need a large appropriation to build schools 
to take their place. 

It would scarcely be just to abolish them entitely, to abandon instantly a 
policy so long recognized. My own suggestion is that they should be de 
creased at the rate of not less than 30 per cent ayear. Thus ina few years 
more they would cease to exist, and this time the Bureau would grad- 
ually be pre to do without ent they might gather strength to 
continue without Government aid. is the policy which is now control- 
ling the a and unless it is changed by legislation it will be contin- 
wot The decrease in the appropriation for the present fiscal year is 20 per 


education, whi 
ent to 


cent. 

Now, remember that no successful contention can be made, and 
in my judgment no contention ought to be made, against the 
Government providing its own schools for Indians, just as States 
gaan their own schools for the citizens of the different States, 

ut they should deal with the condition that actually exists; and 
IT am credibly informed that a million and a half dollars have 
been furnished by charitable people of the United States who 
have taken an interest in Indian education for the purpose of 
buying farms, tools, implements, etc., for the training and in- 
dustrial schools and constructing the schoolhouses in which these 
schools are kept and carried on to-day. The of the In- 
terior estimates that it will cost the sum of $1,203,060 to construct 
the necessary schools for carrying out the recommendations 
which have heretofore been made, namely, to vide buildings 
for the Government for the education of the Indian children, and 
this sum apparently does not provide for farms, tools, stock, etc. 
an the elo a shall offer ot im the ball that instead of 

€ sum 0 ,000, the amount named in the bill, being appropri- 
ated for the purpose of construction and repair of Duildings, a 








sum equal to one-fifth of the amount which the Secretary says 
will be necessary to construct the buildings shall be appropriated 
this year for that purpose, and that he shall be authorized to pur- 
chase school buildings already constructed. 

Mr. PICKLER. ill the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. WEADOCK. Saar 

Mr. PICKLER. What is the proposition? 

Mr. WEADOCK. The proposition isthat, asthe Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior advise that 
within five years the contract schools shall be done away with, a 
20 per cent reduction being made this year and 20 per cent in each 
succeeding year, and that we should appropriate 20 per cent of 
the amount which he estimates is necessary for the purpose of 
building schoolhouses each year, so that if we reduce contract 
schools 20 per cent this year, he will have an appropriation of 20 
per. cent added to the estimates for building schools for that pur- 


se. 
eo * PICKLER. Does that appear in this bill? 

Mr. WEADOCK. No, it does not appear in this bill; but that 
is limited with a specific appropriation which the bill makes of 
——- 

ere is another place in the bill where, for the use of the Sioux, 
they appropriate $70,000, but that, the gentleman will understand, 
is for a ific p , and not for this general purpose at all. 
Nor can I agree with the idea that the Commissioner and the Sec- 
retary have decided upon the best way of disposing of the contract 
schools. Now, the effect of it means, when you take a school and 
cut off 20 per cent or one-fifth of the children attending that school 
(and the Ss have hitherto been made for a certain 
number of children at a specific amount each), without making 
any sennes provision for them, it seems to me that that is a 
course of procedure which the judgment of this House would not 
approve. 
: r. HOLMAN. But thatis not contemplated by this measure. 

Mr. WEADOCK. That may not be contemplated; but that is 
possible by this measure; and this measure should be so safely 
guarded that it can not be done. 

Mr. DUNN. Is it not the natural result of it? 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is barely the ible result. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Let me call the attention of the gentleman 
from Indiana to an instance in my own district. There is a very 
excellent school at Harbor Springs, where there is a large number 
of Indians, and a large number of Indian children, and a large 
school for their accommodation. 

That school to-day is ange Smeg , feeding, and training 
in industrial arts 200 Indian children. ere is an pepeuee pion 
made for only 95 children at that school. Now, under this bill 
that number, 95, may be reduced by 20, and the school will then 
be feeding, clothing, taking care of, and educating all these chil- 
dren with a less appropriation than it had before. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How is the balance of the money that is re- 
quired for the ~—n of the school provided? 

Mr. . The balance of the money is provided by 
charity, by pomne all over the country who contribute for that 
purpose, by collections taken up from time to time for the sup- 
port of the Indian missions schools. . 

Mr. HOLMAN. And the school educates 200? 

Mr. WEADOCK. The school takes care of and educates 200 
Indian children. 

Mr. DUNN. In order to enable the United States Government 
to carry out its treaty stipulations with these tribes? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, no. That school is not supported under 
any treaty provision. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Noétatall; but itis one of the schools with 
which a contract has been made for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of 95 Indian children. 

Mr. HOLMAN. As to our treaty stipulations, the Government 
carries them all out in good faith. 

Mr. WEADOCK. This school, as I have stated, takes care of 
and educates 200 Indian children, and I will read a letter from 
the superintendent of the school, a letter from the postmaster of 
the town where the school is located, and a letter from the post- 
master of the adjoining town, who was formerly speaker of the 
legislature of Michigan, recapitulating these facts and showing 
what excellent work this school is doing. Much attention is paid 
to industrial training, and, in my opinion, it would be better tf in 
all the Indian schools, as well as in other schools throughout the 
United States, more attention was paid to manual training and 
less to the dead languages. 


LETTER FROM EX-SPEAKER WACHTEL, NOW POSTMASTER AT PETOSKEY. 


: PETOSKEY, Micu., November 23, 1394. 
Srr: In order that you may have an expression from a disinterested source 


concerning the Indian school at Harbor Springs, Emmet County, Mich., I beg 
to state that I have resided here seventeen years, and am familiar with af- 
fairs in this section, as well as with the standing and ro of the school 
referred to. The Indians of this section are poor, and their offspring have 
limited re for receiving a livelih or an education—certainly no 
impetus is received from the parental source. The school at Harbor Springs 
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is doing a humane and Christian service in that direction by roviding both. 
They have adequate buildings and sufficiently capable teachers. ey en- 
roll about 200 Indian pars aot I believe the average number for the past 


year has been about 
The institution is also provided with printing office and bookbindery, 
tailor, carpenter, shoe, and bake shops, and in season the boys are also taught 
farming and gardening. The girls are ne everything that goes to fit 
them for future life, and both sexes are taught, in addition to the common 
branches, music, singing, drawing,etc. Ihave had observation as a legislator 
of the State Industrial (Reform) School, which is maintained by the State, 
where they enroll about 500 boys. It is regarded as a magnificent, well-man- 
aged institution, and while the Harbor Springs plant is smaller, the general 
m and work compare favorably. The children are sent out well equipped 

or life’s work. 

If this statement will assist in encouraging you to provide ae means 
for the maintenance of the institution for the present and for the future it 


will be assistance worthily granted. 
PHILIP B. WACHTEL, Postmaster. 


To the hanorable Assistant INDIAN COMMISSIONER, 
Washington, D. C. 


LETTER OF A. J. SOUTHARD, POSTMASTER OF HARBOR SPRINGS. 
HARBOR SPRINGS, MicH., November 26, 189%. 

DEAR Srr: I wish to call your attention to the Indian industrial school of 
this place, which I consider a model for the purposes for which it is intended. 

Iam informed that they only receive an allowance for 9 scholars while 
they are feeding, clothing, and educating nearly 200. 

I wish to urge upon you the importance of strengthening this school if the 
Government proposes to do anything for the Indian’s education. The school 
is giving them practical training in the different trades and occupations be- 
sides a good literary course. ey have a — office, tailor shop, shoe 
shop, carpenter shop, laundry, and other practical and instructive 4 5 4 
ments besides the school proper, and are training the young Indians up to be 
sober, industrious, and useful citizens instead of worthless savages. 

I have been a member of the school board in this village for years, and I 
wish to say that our common schools are of no practical benefit to the Indians 
and we are unable to secure their attendance, and if we did our course o 
instruction is not adapted to their needs. I know of no other possible way of 
doing so much for the rising generation of Indians as through the school 
established here or of spending the same amount of money for them that 
would accomplish nearly as much good. 

I would be thankful for anything you could do for the school. 


Yours, respectfully, 
A. J. SOUTHARD. 
Hon. T. A. E. WEADOCK. 


HARBOR SPRINGS, Micu., November 30, 1894. 


DEAR Str: It gives me great pleasure to commend to you the good work 
being done here in the Indian industrial school, under the auspices of the 
Franciscan Fathers and the Sisters of NotreDame. Ihave lived here for the 

t fourteen years and my business has brought me in contact with the In- 
ie almost constantly, being in the law and real-estate business. 

Iknow how they live and how they bring up their children, and it is a per- 
fect send for their children to be placed in some school where they can be 
taught to be virtuous, kept clean, well fed, kept away from bad influences, 

uire some book seen and be taught some useful occupation. 
he school I have referred to is doing this kind of work and making good 
citizens out of what would otherwise be the vicious and depraved elementin 
society. At the present time the school has an enrollment of 190, while the 
Government only helps support about 95. Unless in help is given 
the school will be seriously_crippled in its usefulness and a good many o: 
the pupils will have to go back © the bad influences of their home life. I 
prepared myself for the life of a teacher and taught seven years and can ap- 
reciate the good being done in the school, especially in the line of manual 
nstruction, thus preparing its pupils for the useful occupations of life. I 
trust zon can aid the school by getting increased appropriations for it. 


ours, very truly, 
A. L. DEUEL, 
Ex-County Commissioner of Schools. 


Honorable COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C. 


To the Honorable COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Harbor Springs, Mich., recognizing the good 
that is bei done tn the Indian industrial Schou of this place under the aus- 

ices of the Franciscan Fathers and the Sisters of Notre Dame, would r t- 
fully request you to recommend that an increased appropriation be e to 
aid said school in carrying on its work. We believe an allowance is now 
made for taking care of and educa’ 95 out of 190 pupils, and unless the school 
ts some additional ape pe many of the children will have to be sent back 
_ “icine te — —- of their moms, The Saee ae nee work, 
not on v book eage, man- 
ual instructions thus fitting em for useful occupations in life. Bookbinding, 
carpentering, shoe , tailoring, and typesetting, and breadmaking are 


taught. 
ising that the way is clear for you to aid the school in extending its use- 
fulness, w 


Very trul 
e ruly, you 
” aan A. L. DEUEL, 
Ex-County Commissioner of Schools. 
W. F. “ The Clothier.” 
FRANK F. FOS 


President of -s Springs. 


Mr. DUNN. With the permission of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan, I will ask the gentleman from Indiana this question: Is it 
not a fact that those Indians are the wards of the United States 
Government by former treaties. 

Mr. HOLMAN. There is no treaty that makes them our wards. 
We treat them as wards of a nation by providing for them, but 
there is no treaty which makes them of the nation, except 
to the extent that we agree to furnish money for feeding, edu- 
cating, and clothing them. 

— DUNN. Are we not morally bound to provide for those 
people? 


Mr. HOLMAN. Well, upon the whole, everything considered, 
I think we are. 

Mr. DUNN. Now, if you take away one-fifth of the appropri- 
ation, then there is one- of our moral obligation that we do 
not perform, but leave charity to perform it for us. 

Mr. HOLMAN. We do not take away one cent of what is re- 
quired by the moral obligation. The appropriations in this bill 
cover everything that has been deemed necessary except those 
provisions that operate in favor of white people. 

ADOCK. Let me say to the gentleman from Indiana 
that it seems to me that, instead of providing for only 95 Indian 
children in this case, the “nere riation ought to be increased. 
When the Government of the United States has not seen fit to 
erect a school of its own at that place, where there are so many 
Indians, and when, although the place is within the pale of civ- 
ilization, the Government has made no provision for educating 
these Indian children in the public schools, it seems to me that in- 
stead of making a reduction of 5 per cent the appropriation ought 
to be increased to include all of those Indian children, and I think 
that should be the rule, so that in every place where there are In- 
dian children, either in the Government school to be established 
and maintained at the expense of the General Government or in a 
private school already established, every Indian child desiring or 
requiring an education of the one kind or the other, industrial or 
coal should have an opportunity to obtain it. 

Mr. DUNN. And without the aid of charity. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I would remark to my friend from Michigan 
that the presence of large numbers of Indian children at these 
schools is very common everywhere. Charitable people feel in- 
terested in the Indians and contribute money for their support 
and education at other schools, as in this case; so that this is not 
an exceptional instance. 

Mr. PICKLER. Will the gentleman from Michigan allow me 
a word? 

Mr. WEADOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoLMan] 
believes that all these Indian children should be educated on the 
reservations, and therefore he is opposed to appropriations for 
such schools as that which the gentleman from Michigan has been 
speaking of. As far as I am concerned, I am glad that the people 
of the East are interested in these Indian schools, and while I do 
not want to increase the number of Government schools in the 
East, I am in favor of protecting and maintaining those that are 
in operation and doing the work. . 

Mr. WEADOCK. hat the gentleman has said would be an 
excellent answer if there was a school on this reservation or at this 
place, but there is not, and unless these Indian children go to the 
school of which I have spoken, or go to the public schools, which 
they will not do, they can not go to school at all. 

r. HOLMAN. I wish to say, in connection with the remark 
of the gentleman from South Dakota, that I do not believe you 
will ever succeed in educating these Indian children until you 
educate them all, and to do that you must have the schools in 
their midst so that the fathers and mothers will be influenced 
in a general way by the education which you impart to the chil- 


dren. 

Mr. WEADOCK. And you donot improve them by taking them 
thousands of miles away from home and placing them among 
strangers. ante ought to be educated at home. 

Mr. HOL ou do not improve them at all by taking them 
away. 

Me. WEADOCKE. Now, Mr. Chairman, instead of this method 
of doing away with the contract-school system by attrition, would 
it not be ever so much better to fix a certain time in the future at 
which the Government shall take care of and educate all these 
Indian children in its own schools? Do not provide that a certain 
number of children, a certain arithmetical per cent, shall be de- 
ducted from this or that school year by year, but provide that at 
a certain time the Secretary of the Interior shall have procured 
or established Government schools, which thenceforth shall take 
the plac. of the contract schools. Would not that be infinitely 
better than dribbling at the question in this fashion? 

In this manner you would have a definite plan to operate upon. 
It certainly can not be claimed by anyone familiar with the prin- 
ciples either of law or equity and desiring to see them enforced 
by this legislation that charitable men and women should be en- 

or twenty-five years to give their money for the purpose 
of establishing these schools, until the investment has reached a 
million and a half of dollars. and then that an arrangement 
should be adopted by which all this a is to be rendered en- 
tirely useless. Thatis the contemplation of this bill—— 

Mr. HOLMAN, Oh, no; the bill contemplates—— 

Mr. WEADOCK. Wait amoment. I say that is the effect of 
the bill, because in no part of it is there any provision to enable 
the Secretary of the Interior to purchase the buildings already 
— on I yield to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 

OLMAN]. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. I admit that the clause appropriating the 
$40,000 does not now contain the word ‘‘ purchase,” but it can be 
placed there. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Iam not referring to that. I am bearing in 
mind the statement which the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoL- 
MAN], the chairman of this committee, made yesterday, that the 
omission of the word ‘‘ purchase” was a clerical error. But he 
will remember that the amount is only $40,000 for construction 
and repair of all the Indian schools throughout the United States. 
Why, sir, we raise three or four times that amount in some of the 
mall towns of this country for the purpose of construction and 
repair of school houses. 

. HOLMAN. Let me say to the gentleman that we appro- 
priate in a single paragraph of this bill $1,124,350 for general edu- 
cational purposes; and I see no reason why a provision for pur- 
chase should not be included, so as to give greater latitude to the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and to allow them to expend in the purchase of these various in- 
stitutions which have been established over the country such por- 
tions of that large sum as may seem proper. 

Mr. WEADOCK. That is why I said that I thought the chair- 
man of that committee would probably agree to my amendment, 
which provides that of this sum of $1,203,060 which the Secretary 
of the Interior estimates it will cost to construct schoolhouses, 
one-fifth be appropriated this year to take the place of the one- 
fifth that you have cut off from these other schools. I can see no 
objection which the chairman of the committee can urge to this 
proposition. 

My objection to the bill is that it leaves this matter entirely too 
much to the discretion of the Secre of the Interior, who in 
turn will leave matters largely to the discretion of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. The House in framing a bill of this kind 
should fix it so that there shall not be too much latitude for con- 
struction, and so as to insure that the legislative intent shall be 
properly carried out. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. While my views are largely in harmony 
with the suggestion of the gentleman from Michigan, I wish to 
ask whether, if we do not place a pretty liberal discretion in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Interior or some executive officer, 
the result might not be, under the gentleman’s amendment, that 
a school which the Government should never purchase on account 
of its surroundings, being confessedly at the wrong place, may be 
forced upon the Government? 

Mr. EADOCK. No, no. Ido not wish an amendment in 
that shape. I wish the Secretary of the Interior to have abun- 
dant discretion in every case as to whether he shall purchase or 
build. Idonotwanthim to be put intosuch a position that he shall 
be obliged to buy any building, whether he desires to do so or not. 
I wish him to have the discretion so that he may buy or not, as he 
sees fit. I have confidence in the fairness and integrity and good 
judgment of the re of the Interior. I assume that if he 
can buy a building already erected—perhaps which has existed 
for more than a quarter of a century under this policy—if he can 
buy such a building in the right place for the education of the 
children, and at a fair price, he will purchase it instead of con- 
structing a new one. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. He should do so. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Certainly. 

Now, I want to go further and address myself to another fea- 
ture of the bill, to which I shall offeran amendment. The bill 
proposes to appropriate this year 80 per cent of the amount ap- 
propriated last year for the purpose of carrying on Indian educa- 
tion and contract schools; but that matter is left entirely to the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Interior. He need not make a 
single contract unless he sees fit to doso. It rests with one offi- 
cer to say, as soon as this bill becomes a law, that he will not re- 
new any of those contracts. This, it seems to me, would not be 
fair or proper. Hence I shall offer an amendment similar to— 
nay, in the very words of one which was offered and adopted to 
the Indian es bill in the Fifty-first Congress (and that 
will commend it to the gentleman from South Dakota), an amend- 
ment providing that a certain proportion of this 80 per cent shall 
be spent upon this class of schools—not naming them necessarily— 
upon schools with which the Indian Bureau now has contracts. 

The gentleman from Indiana says that that is the fair purport 
of the bill. It may be so; that may be the opinion of the gentle- 
man from Indiana; it may be the opinion of the Indian Committee 
and the members of this House. Yet unless some such amendment 
be adopted it will rest with the Secretary of the Interior or the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs (who seems to be somewhat sus- 
ceptible to cones in these matters) to say whether or not he will 
carry out this legislative intention. The amendment I have re- 
ferred to was incorporated in the Indian bill passed during the sec- 
ond session of the Fifty-first Congress: 


Provided, That at least $535,000 of the money appropriated for the support 
of schools under this act shall be used Se the support and educa- 
tion of Indian pupils in industrial and day schools in operation under contracts 
with the Indian Bureau. 
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The bill in its present shape is wrong, because in effect it dis- 
criminates against a large number of the best, most successful, 
and hitherto flourishing educational institutions in the Indian serv- 
ice on strictly religious grounds. In so doing it closes the door 
of education to an army of Indian children for whom there is no 
other present provision and leaves them to become victims of the 
obnoxious policy of farming them out to settlers, among whom 
they are not always, nor perhaps in a majority of cases, gently 
treated nor improved morally or mentally. The Catholic Indian 
schools have capacity for the accommodation of Indian pupils 
considerably beyond the number the Government now allows 
them. Would it not be a disgrace to the country that these chil- 
dren should be left without the means of improvement merely to 
satisfy a fanatical, intolerant, un-American outcry against the 
schools of one Christian denomination? 

Since the advent of Commissioner Morgan, the Administrations 
of Mr. Harrison and the second of Mr. Cleveland have appeared 
to ignore all rights and equities presumed to be possessed by the 
persons and religious bodies who, years ago, responded to the in- 
vitation of the Government, extended through General Grant 
and his successors, to assist in civilizing the Indians. 

They have seemed to forget that in General Grant’s time tho 
United States had come to regard its former Indian policy of brute 
force and cruel repression as a mistaken and immoral one and a 
political failure, and had become urgent that the Christian ad- 
ministrations of the country generally should try what denomi- 
national missionary work might accomplish. Thus the mission- 
ary oy was established, and its splendid results in the elevation 
of the Indian and the growing peace of the frontier elicited the 
gratification and praise of all the Presidents, Secretaries, and In- 
dian Commissioners down to Harrison and Morgan. Praise was 
lavished on the public-spirited citizens who had furnished money 
for the erection and eS of these mission schools. Their 
philanthropy was extolled, and gracious promises of countenance, 
moral support, unlimited contracts. and national protection were 
held out to all who would emulate their noble example. 

In these days of peace and good will no one could have be- 
lieved that any administration of whatever party would under- 
take to break the plighted faith of the nation to the people who 
had undertaken the missionary and educational work itself had 
urged them to. Down to the Morgan era no one couid have sup- 
posed that any sectarian question could be successfully injected 
into a policy which was utterly devoid of sectarianism, because 
it gave to every Christian denomination the common right to 
enter the field and to do as much as it pleased, or was able, for the 
material, mental, and spiritual welfare of the Indians. 

The spirit of fanaticism and bigotry introduced into thé prob- 
lem by Morgan, aided by obnoxious outside influences, has seemed 
potent enough to obscure all memory of the faith and pledges of 
the nation; of the rights and equities of those who have reared 
the fabric of Indian education, now marked for demolition; or of 
the great and lasting good accomplished by these mission schools. 

Intolerance devotes them to destruction in the name of non- 
sectarian education, indifferent to right, justice, equity, history, 
or achievement; indifferent to universal testimony of Indian in- 

tors to the effect that the Catholic Indian schools are all good, 
give full satisfaction, and are and always have been a credit to 
themselves and the service. 

It seems to me that there can be no valid objection to incorpo- 
rating it into law, to make that definite and certain which is now 
indefinite and uncertain, and insuring in this way as far as we can 
that the legislative intent in making the appropriation shall be 
carried out. 


Mr. BROSIUS. If the gentleman will pardon me, I want to un- 
derstand his point. I do not think I apprehend correctly his po- 
sition. Do I understand that you propose torestrict the Secretary 
of the Interior in making his contracts for the coming year to 
those institutions with which contracts have been made in the past 
for this purpose? 

Mr. WEADOCK. The bill practically does that now. 

; Mr. BROSIUS. What portion of the bill does the gentleman re- 
er to? 

Mr. WEADOCK. ° Ireferto page 50. But I makeit certain and 
definite by the amendment I offer. The bill provides: 


For support of Indian day and industrial schools, and for other educational 
purposes not hereinafter provided for, including pay of draftsmen at $1,200 
r a io be employed in the office of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 


Mr. BROSIUS. Where are you reading from? 
Mr. WEADOCK. I was reading from page 50 of the bill, and 
had read down to the twelfth line. 


Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior may make contracts for the 
education of Indian pupils during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, to an 
extent not exceeding 80 per cent of the amount so used for the fiscal year 1995, 
and each pucesetang year he shall proportionately so reduce the amount thus 
used that at the end of five years from the date on which this act goes into 
effect all contracts for such education shall cease. 
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Now, it is stated by the gentleman from Indiana as his under- 
standing of the bill that the Secretary of the Interior may renew 
or make the same contracts to that amount—that is to say, to 80 
per cent of the amount used for the fiscal year 1895. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Idonot understand the gentleman from Indiana 
to make any such proposition or suggestion. Certainly there is no 
warrant for it in the language of the bill. It would a restric- 
tion, I think, that no representative body like this would like to 
impose on the Secretary of the Interior. For example: Suppose 
an institution—one of these institutions with which contracts have 
been made—should turn out to be wholly inefficient, or should 
break up, and it would become necessary to make a contract with 
some other institution; under that interpretation, as I understand 
you, this power would not be lodged in the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and he could not make a new contract. 

Mr. WEADOCK. The suggestion of the gentleman answers 
itself. If you employ a man to work for you, and he dies, you 
employ another. 

Mr. BROSIUS. But you say that there is a restriction in the 
bill which would prevent the Secretary of the Interior from mak- 
ing a new contract with any other institution. 

Mr. WEADOCE. The gentleman from Pennsylvania misun- 
derstood my statement. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Well, I am very glad to know that I have mis- 
understood the gentleman, because I could not help thinking it a 
singular and unwarranted ition. 3 

Mr. WEADOCK. The bill itself provides by name certain in- 
stitutions as, for instance, the Haskell Institution in Kansas, the 
Carlisle School in Pennsylvania, the Hampton School and other 
institutions for which it makes specific appropriations. The bill 
also allows the Secretary of the Interior to make contracts with 
whom he sees fit to the extent of 80 per cent of the appropriations 
for that purpose used in the preceding year. 

Mr. PICKLER. And that is all the restriction there is in the 
law? 

Mr. WEADOCK. Certainly. But the gentleman from Indiana 
says it is the legislative intent in ing the bill that he will make 
the contracts with the same canal. Now, it is not contemplated, 
of course, that new schools will be started with which contracts 
may be made. There are only certain people now engaged in this 
business with whom contracts could be made—— 

Mr. BROSIUS. If the gentleman will pardon me, the very point 
Imade inquiry about was whether, in the opinion of the gentleman, 
the Secretary of the Interior was restricted in his contract to the 
institutions with which the contracts had been made in the past. 
The answer of my friend, as I understood him, was that the bill 
substantially so provided. Now, if I was misled in my under- 
standing of the gentleman’s response I was misled by the gentle- 
man himself. 

Mr. WEADOCK. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will bear 
in mind that my answer to his inquiry included both the con- 
struction of the bill by the gentleman from Indiana and the bill 
itself. I think the bill is open to objection that it is leaving alto- 
gether too much to the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior 
in regard to a matter of this character. 

Mr. BROSIUS. My understanding of the bill, as it is drawn, 
is that it restricts him in the expenditure of the appropriation 
specified to contracts already existing-—— 

Mr. WEADOCK. Or to the renewal of them. That is right. 

Mr. BROSIUS (continuing). But that he is at liberty to make 
new contracts with other institutions, if it shall become neces- 
sary. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Certainly. But my amendment is that he 
shall be restricted in this way to schools already in existence, and 
with which contracts have been heretofore made. 

Mr. PICKLER. That would him to engage those schools 
up to the extent of 80 per cent of the appropriation for the pre- 
ceding year. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Exactly. 

Mr. PICKLER. Suppose that it was not desirable to do so, or 
that the schools had not been satisfactory, or for other reasons 
such contracts should not be made? 

Mr. WEADOCK. I will state to the gentleman that the amend- 
ment I propose to offer is exactly similar to an amendment which 
was passed at the second session of the ao ess. 

Mr. BROSIUS. That is the very point I raised. Suppose one 
of these institutions becomes inefficient and fails? 

Mr. WEADOCK. That answers itself. Of course, in the dis- 
charg: .f any duty any officer has a discretion to do that duty 
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riy. 
r. BROSIUS. Not if he is prevented from doing so by ex- 
press stipulations in the law. 
Mr. WEADOCK. Well, that poses that a contracting 
party is in a condition to contract and t's condition to fulfill his 
Mr. BROSIUS. Where the law contains express provisions it 


presupposes nothing but what it expresses, andif there is a manda- 
tory limitation in the law it is idle to say that the Secretary may 
violate those limitations when the necessity exists for doing so. 

Mr. WEADOCK. I do not agree with the gentleman. Sup- 
pose we should provide in the District of Columbia bill that a hun- 
dred poor people shall be maintained at a certain hospital in this 
city. Will the gentleman contend for a moment that if that hos- 
pital should burn down, or they could not take care of people 
there, it would still be binding on the Secretary to have the people 
cared for there instead of somewhere else? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I do not know that it would, 

Mr. WEADOCK. Certainly not. 

Mr. BROSIUS. But that is not a similar case at all. 

Mr. WEADOCK. And if they do not properly take care of 
these children. 

Mr. BROSIUS. The illustration illustrates nothing, because 
the conditions are totally dissimilar. Let me try to make it plain 
to my friend,if I do not trouble him too much. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Notatall, sir. — 

Mr. BROSIUS. If this limitation means anything it means 
that the Secretary is compelled in making his contracts to contract 
with the institutions already sustaining contractual relations with 
the Government. 

Mr. WEADOCK. It means just that. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Very well now. Your suggestion, as I under- 
stand it, is that in making the contracts he shall be limited to the 
same institutions. Now, my objection to that is that one or more 
of those institutions may fail to serve its purpose. In that event 
ought not the Secretary to have the discretion to make a contract 
with some other institution and let the old one fall? 

Mr. WEADOCK. He would have that discretion under this 
amendment. 

Mr. BRICKNER. That was done under the provision adopted 
in the Fifty-first and in the Fifty-second Congresses. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Now,I desire to read this amendment which 
I have referred to: 


Provided, That at least $228,200 of the money appropriated for the support 
of schools in this act shall be used exclusively for the support and education 
of Indian pupils in the industrial and day schools in operation under con- 
tracts with the Indian Bureau. 


That amount would be 80 per cent of the amount appropriated 
in the last bill. 

I simply want to pin it, so that what is apparently proposed to 
be done in this bill shall be done. Of course, if a school does not 
fulfill its purpose, if it is not a proper school, if it is not properly 
located, if it does not carry out its contract and educate these 
children as they should be educated, according to the judgment 
of the officers whose business it is to supervise that work, then I 
want no contracts made with them, and under this amendment, 
according to my understanding of the law governing this subject, 
there would be no contracts with them. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Would it be too much trouble to read that 
amendment again? 

Mr. WEADOCK. I will hand it to the gentleman. 

Now, if it is the intention of this bill to appropriate this sum 
for the purpose of maintaining these children in these schools, 
certainly there can be no objection to making that specific and 
definite in the law. If any pone thinks that any additional 
safeguard is needed, either for the protection of the Government 
or for the securing of education for Indian children, that may be 
offered b var amendment to this amendment or to other por- 
tions of the bill. 

But to recapitulate and conclude, let me state that all these 
people desire who have been interested in this charitable way in 
this question of Indian education, all that fair-minded people and 
fair-minded legislators should desire, is that when investments 
have been encouraged by a policy of the Government so iong 
established as this, when these investments have been made in 
good faith, when this education furnished at these schools has 
been good and for the benefit of the Indians, as testified by all who 
are acquainted with them, then we should not either indirectly or 
directly ruin the value of this property and injure the Indians in 
the manner in which I think they will be injured if the particular 
idea is carried out in manner suggested. 

Let the Government provide suitable education for all the In- 
dian children in these Government schools at Government ex- 
pense, but in doing that let it not do rank injustice to charitable 
people or investments already made on the encouragement, ap- 
proval, and good faith of the Government, and if that is done no 

certainly will have the right to complain. 

At this point I desire to call the attention of the committee and 
the country to the deliberate and willful misstatements that have 
been disseminated by malicious fanatics in reference to the Indian 
appropriation bill of last year. That bill, H. R. 6913 of 1894, mak- 


for $ and i t of the 
Indian Department and fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 
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Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, was intro- 


duced by the Committee on Indian Affairs, Judge Horman of 
Indiana being chairman, on May 1, 1894. (REcorRD, oa whey et 

The bill was debated briefly by Mr. Lyncu, of the ian Com- 
mittee, and others. 

The first vote on the contract schools came on the motion of 
Mr. Huu of Iowa to strike out the school named “St. Boniface’s 
Industrial,” at Banning, Cal., which would have had the effect of 
defeating any appropriation for that school. ; 

On Friday, June 15, a special rule was adopted providing for a 
vote at 3.30 p. m. that day, which time was extended to the next 
day at the same hour. e rule was adopted by 176 to 76. 

The Hull amendment was defeated, 20 to 57. (RECORD, page 
7587.) On June 17, Mr. Grar of Iowa, after the bill had been re- 
ported by the Committee of the Whole House, moved to recommit 
the same with the following instructions: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 6913) “ making a 
contingent expenses of the Indian Departmen 
tions with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and 
for other purposes,” be recommitted to the Committee on Indian Affairs, with 
ee to report the same back to the House forthwith, amended as fol- 

OWS: 

Striking out all of the bill relating to the Indian school, inning with line 
8, on page 50, and all of pages 41, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, and 58, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“For support of Government Indian day and industrial schools, and the 
erection and repair of Government school buildings on Indian reservations 
and at places where the Government has established and is now maintaining 
Government Indian schools, and for each and every purpose necessary in the 
j nt of the Secre of the Interior for the establi ent and proper 
conduct of such schools, $2,225,000: Provided, That pending the establishment 
of such schools on Indian reservations, the Secretary of the Interior may, in 
his discretion, during the fiscal year 1895, authorize contracts to be made with 
established schools not conducted by the Government, for the education and 
support of Indian ——. and ae therefor from this nn and 


ropriations for current and 
ol fulfilling treaty stipula- 


the Secretary of the Interior shall report to the first r session of the 
Fifty-fourth Congress, in detail, all expenditures made and authorized by him 
under this appropriation: Provided vee, That nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to prevent the sending of Indian children, at no expense to the United 
States, to schools not conducted by the Government.” : ; 

Mr. O’ NEIL of Massachusetts made a point of order against the instructions. 

Mr. O’Netn of Massachusetts. I make the point that it is new legislation 
= not in order; that it changes existing law and does not retrench expun- 

ures. 
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The Speaker. It seems to the Chair that this is new legislation on the 
subject of Indian schools. Does the gentleman know of any provision by 
which such legislation may go on an appropriation bill except when it reduces 
expenditures? 

Mr. CANNON of Dlinois. Wherein does it legislate? 

The SPEAKER. It provides—— 

Mr. CANNON of Lilinois. It appropriates. 

The SPEAKER (continuing): 

“ Por the support of Government Indian day and industrial schools and the 
erection and repair of Government school buildings on Indian reservations 
and at places where the Government has established and is now maintaining 
Government Indian schools, and for each and every pu necessary, in the 
judgment of the Secretary of the Interior, for the establishment and proper 
conduct of such schools, $2,250,000.” 

And then it says: 

“ That pending the establishment of such schools on Indian reservations the 
Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, during the fiscal year 1895, 
authorize contract to be made with established schools.” 

That authorizes him to make temporary contracts for the establishment 
of schools. 

Mr. Cannow of Dlinois. Yes, sir. May I call the attention of the Chair to 
one thing, because I think the Chair has not examined it or the bill itself. 
This resolution provides for all the Government schools that the bill provides 
for and for a part of the contract schools temporarily that the bill provides 
for, the Chair will find; and if there is legislation in one there is legislation 
in the other. And the Chair will find, further, that there is only appropria- 
tion in either. 

Mr. Burrows. These contract schools are already provided for by law. 

The SPEAKER. These are contract schools; but this proposes to give per- 
mission to make contracts with other schools. 

Mr. Cannon of Illinois. Ah, but this provides for contract schools in any 
degree if no Government school be near. 

@ ~ SPEAKER. Then you propose legislation to go beyond this appropria- 
on 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh, no. 

The SPEAKER. It must be one or the othér. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. We do not legislate at all in that resolution within 
the meaning of Rule XXI. We per gy in that instruction for the ex- 
penditure of the money appropriated here forthe fiscal year, nothing 
more or less, and no broader in that respect than the bill itself. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands it, under the present law, under 
provisions contained in appropriation bills, the Government is engaged in 
supporting the education ot Indians by contracts with ex schools. 

. r. spn of Illinois. And by Governmentschools and contract boarding 
schools. 


Many millions of people entertain the ideas which I have so im- 
perfectly expressed upon this subject. 

I appeal to the American Congress for fair treatment to the 
worthy men and women who, amid privations in the wilderness, 
are giving their lives to civilize and educate the Indian children, 
and [ appeal especially to the majority in this House, representing 
that great party that has always opposed that bigoted, ignorant, 
un-American clamor which row assails the most useful Indian 
schools we have ever had, to still oppose such attacks against any 

ion of that gread body of citizens which constitutes the free 
blic of the United States. 


The Currency. 
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The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
pees under consideration the bill (H. R. 8149) to amend the laws relating 
to onal banking associations, to exempt the notes of State banks from 
taxation upon certain conditions, and for other purposes— 

Mr. COCKRAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The di ition which has been developed dur- 
ing the progress of this debate, to trext the regulation of our cur- 
rency as a party question is likely to wreck a measure of great 
im ce to the American people on the rocks of political ex- 

iency. For my part, I confess at the outset that the vote of 
confidence which the people gave my party in 1892 has been re- 
versed by the later vote of 1804, and I do not think the constitu- 
tional provision which preserves this House alive until the 4th day 
of March contains any moral warrant for legislation of a partisan 
character. Under our system of Government the existence of 
each Congress is prolonged long afterits successor has been chosen 
because it is essential to the security of our institutions that the 
electoral vote be counted by a recognized authority in full opera- 
tion. I do not believe the precautions which have been adopted 
to secure the public tranquility justify an atttempt at party legis- 
lation by a majority which has been condemned at the polls and 
which has been allowed to survive solely through a constitutional 
necessity. lLasserted this principle after the election of 1890; I con- 
fess it now after the election of 1894. 

Tf this question is to be treated as a party question through the 
belligerency of either side of this Chamber, I believe it would be 
better to drop it now, rather than disturb the recuperative tran- 
quility of our sorely tried industrial system by an agitation with- 
out prospect and adebate withoutresult. I havetaken the floor to 
ask the impartialattentionof the House to the nature of money and 
currency, in the hope that I may persuade both sides of the Cham- 
ber that this question can not be treated according to political exigen- 
cies, but must be dealt with according to those immutable laws 
which govern the productive capacity of all mankind. If this 
House shall succeed in establishing our monetary system upon 
some plan consistent with human experience and human reason, 
its remaining days will not be without profit and its end will not 
be without honor. 

Ever since man has accumulated property he has established gov- 
ernment for its security, but the manner in whicl: the functions 
of government are to be exercised, the distribution of its powers, 
who shall make the laws, by whom they shall be executed, to 
whom the sword shall be trusted, in whose hands the scales of 
justice shall be held, the precise limits imside which government 
is protection, beyond which it is tyranmy—all these are questions 
on which the opinions of men have divided ever since the birth of 
civilization. They are the proper subjects of political contention 
because they are matters entirely within the control of men. 
In adding tothe sum of human knowledge by experiments in the 
adjustment of these powers parties are the most effective agencies. 
But surely an attempt to divide the opinion of the American peo- 
ple on the prospects of the crops, on the character of the weather, 
on their preference for a dry or for a rainy season, or upon any 
of those subjects which are above and beyond the control of man, 
would be considered the vaporings of a lunatic rather than the 

gestions of astatesman. [ Applause. ] 

ow, the economic laws which govern industrial production 
are just as immutable as the laws which govern the course of the 
seasons or the state of the weather. No law which we may enact 
can either control or affect them. To defy them is to invite ruin; 
to obey them is to enjoy a proportion of blessings by which 
the God of mercies ifies human labor. 


Ta , then, to gentlemen on both sides of this Chamber to con- 
sider this matter strictly in itseconomic aspects. Political disputes 
among those with the treatment of a dangerous finan- 


cial condition would be as wicked and as indefensible as political 
— among firemen before the blazing walls of a crowded 
building or between physicians at the bedside of suffermg and 
sinking humanity. _ : : 
The tendency of political parties to frame their platforms on the 
ion that Government can control the operation of eco- 
nomic laws is an extraordinary feature of popular government. [ 
canaccount for it only on the theory that for the last generation the 
people have been confused and misled by high-sounding and 
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sonorous but empty and meaningless phrases. For fifteen years, 
aye for twenty years, we have been regaled with disquisitions and 

aborate discourses upon ‘the stealthy crime of 1873,” upon the 
rights and the wrongs of silver, upon the ‘‘duty of Government 
to supply an elastic currency sufficient in volume for the growing 
needs of our rapidly increasing population,” on the ‘‘duty of 
Government to fix a ratio between silver and gold, either by 
international agreement or by domestic legislation,” and a host 
of other vague, pretentious, incomprehensible expressions from 
which the human mind has shrunk in doubt, if not in terror. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mankind has always loved mystery. During recent years eco- 
nomic science has been so beclouded by turgié@ rhetoric that who- 
ever professed to hold the key to its mysteries was accepted as a 
statesman by a weary and mystified people. As the magicians of 
the middle ages plied their craft by outward signs and formulas 
which terrified the multitude and through their terrors fascinated 
them, so these magicians of political economy have puzzled the 
people by vaporous platitudes, and by confusing the —— in- 
telligence they have succeeded in sapiens the popular judg- 
ment. The necromancer of old, stern visaged and solemn, wrapp- 
ed in a mantle, lined with cabaiistic figures, was no more extra- 
ordinary a personage than the necromancer of modern politics, 
loquacious and illogical, holding in his hands reams of paper 
covered with unintelligibleand nonsensical phrases. Thealkahest 
was no more absurd a conception than the ‘‘double standard of 
value.” The astrologer’s jargon of transposed syllables and bogus 
Latin was no more ridiculous than some of the orations with which 
the latter-day political astrologist has amused himself and con- 
founded his auditors. [Laughter.] 

In this age of scientific achievements we are apt to look back 
with pityon the generations which accorded occult powers to 
Nostrodamus, and were awed by the quackeries of Cagliostro, 
which allowed their daily affairs to be controlled by the prognos- 
tications of impostors and believed incantations to be more effect- 
ive than labor, yet our contempt should be modified, our charity 
broadened, and our sympathy quickened when we survey the con- 
dition of this country to-day. e behold our finances disordered, 
our once restricted, our prosperity blighted, our industry 
paralyzed because this highly intelligent nation has surrendered 
the control of its legislation to a miscellaneous crowd of charla- 
tans, some of whom declared that the condition of the laborer was 
improved when his wages were paid in a bad dollar instead of a 
good dollar; while others insisted that taxation was the hand- 
maiden of prosperity, and that commerce flourished in proportion 
to the Senden which were imposed upon it. 

Mr. Chairman, it is undoubtedly disheartening and unpleasant 
to put aside the mantle of greatness—to descend from the sono- 
rous heights of incomprehensible platitudes to the plain level of 
everyday speech. Yet as my friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], 
who in his castigation of the gentleman from Louisiana proved 
himself to be as stern in discipline as he is robust in faith, and my 
friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], who insists that the silver 
cure is the one sovereign specific for the ills of commerce, will, like 
myself, within a very short time abandon the outer and stormier 
corridors of statesmanship for the inner and quieter temple of 
jurisprudence, surely all three of us might consent to doff the 
mystic garb of occult science with which we have been wont to 
awe our fellows into silence, if not into respect, and in the plain 
language of plain citizenship discuss a palpably pregnant evil and 
endeavor to agree on some means to avert it. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman allow an interruption just 
there? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Not now. 

Mr. BLAND. I understood that we were to have prosperity 
when we repealed the Sherman law last summer? 

Mr. COCKRAN. 
the gentleman from Missouri, always illumines every question 
that he examines, even when he does notintend to unveil the full 
light of his intellect. [Laughter.] Ithank him for hisinterrup- 
tion. I challenge the gentleman from Missouri to point out a 
word of mine which prophesied that the repeal of the Sherman 
law would bring prosperity to this country. Itis the province 
of the quack and the charlatan to pretend that pany can be 
created by legislation; that any party, faction, or leader possesses a 
secret by which wealth can be produced through any other force 
than the industry of man. 

I do not propose to begi 
ter or wiser than my fellows, but to set out with the declaration 
that there is nothing new nor mysterious nor difficult in political 
economy. 

There is nothing in the laws governing the trade of a coun 
different from the laws which govern the trade of an individual, 
for the commerce of a country is but the commerce of the indi- 
viduals that compose it. I do not claim to have discovered any 

‘new principle. hen the merciful God told the first man that in 
the sweat of his brow he must eat his bread he revealed to him and to 


this discussion by ae to be bet- 


Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to yield, but 


all his rity the whole economic law governing production—the 
one infallible rule by which industrial prosperity can be achieved. 
(Aree 

wealth must be created by human toil. Government can 
never bea producer. It consumes, but itcannotcreate. Whatit 
gives it musttake. Government can not therefore be generous and 
just at the same time, for to be generous to one it must be op- 
pressive to another. The government that does equal and exact 
justice to all, that conserves to every man the bread which in 
the sweat of his brow he has kneaded, is a government based 
upon the word of God and the law of nature; its foundations are 
indestructible, its limitations are salutary, its operations are 
always beneficent. [Applause.] 

A measure has been reported to this House providing for a new 
system, or at least purporting to provide for a new system, of cir- 
culating notes, and at the threshold of the discussion we hear so 
much that is childish. so much that is puerile, so much that is 
incomprehensible about banks and currency, that I must ask the 
attention of the committee to the fundamental principles govern- 
ing the functions of money. 

The operation of every dollar can be illustrated by the operation 
of one dollar as it moves and circulates in the course of a single 
day—if the House will allow me to repeat here an illustration 
which I used in discussing the repeal of the Sherman law. 

Let us assume that a man leaving his house in the morning takes 
from his pocket a dollar, and with that dollar purchases a beef- 
steak. The butcher with that same dollar purchases a knife at 
the cutlery store. The cutler goes to the dry-goods store and pur- 
chases a dollar’s worth of dry goods; the dry-goods merchant goes 
to the stationery store and purchases a dollar’s worth of station- 
ery; the stationer goes to lunch and pays a dollar for a meal; the 
hotel or restaurant keeper goes to a bookstore and buys a book 
for a dollar; the bookseller goes to a haberdasher and buys a dol- 
lar’s worth of neckties; the haberdasher goes to the baker and 
buys a dollar’s worth of bread; the baker goes to the grocer and 
buys a dollar’s worth of tea; and the grocer goes to the wine mer- 
chantand buysa dollar’s worth of wine, each of these persons in turn 
making use of the same dollar. Here we have ten separate opera- 
tions performed by that one dollar, and it must be perfectly plain 
to everybody that at the conclusion of the day ten persons have 
exchanged commodities equal to the value of ten dollars through 
the medium of a single daliae. 

The exchange of these commodities among these ten persons 
would not have been promoted, stimulated, or increased in any 
way if there had been three, four, five, or six dollars perform- 
ing the functions which that one dollar performed. And as ten 
dollars’ worth of commodities were circulated by that one dol- 
lar, so fifty dollars’ worth of commodities could have been circu- 
lated by it, if its activity were multiplied five times. 

Mr. Chairman, the dollar whose movements I have described sim- 
ply facilitated the exchange of commodities among persons who 
were strangers to each other. Although the butcher delivered his 
beefsteak to me he actually exchanged it against the knife of the 
cutler, bymeans of my dollar. The cutler did not happen to need 
a beefsteak. He needed some other commodity. I needed the 
beefsteak, and through my dollar the beefsteak of the butcher and 
the knife of the cutler were exchanged. At the end of the trans- 
actions I had the beefsteak, the cutler had another commodity, and 
the butcher had a knife. Now, if there never had been a dollar in 
existence, some of those commodities would have been exchanged, 
but the exchanges would not have been so rapid or so numerous. 
The butcher would have waited until the cutler needed a steak. 
In the fullness of time the cutler would be compelled to purchase 
meat. He would then bring his cutlery to the butcher’s store, 
and if the butcher at that time happened to need a knife an ex- 
change of their wares could have been effected. 

If all commerce were suspended until each ae pene who produced 
a commodity should meet a person who needed that precise com- 
modity, and at the same time had a commodity of his own which 
the first producer needed, trade would be reduced to a very narrow 
compass, intercourse between men would be greatly restricted, 
and this would be an age of poverty, of ignorance and decay, in- 
stead of-—— 

Mr. HUTCHESON. 
here? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. The gentleman’s argument is perfectly un- 
answerable if he will simply allow me to introduce an element for 
him. If a butcher had the dollar with which he paid the haber- 
dasher his argument is unanswerable; but if the butcher had 
contracted a dollar’s worth of debt for the article he was to sell 
for that dollar, and had to pay it, would he have a dollar to ex- 
comme for the next thing he wanted and at the same time satisfy 

is debt? 

Mr. COCKRAN. The gentleman, as I understand him, asks 
me how one dollar can discharge and perform the functions of two 
dollars at the same time. The question answers itself, it seems to 


Will the gentleman yield to a question 
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me. 


To do all that the gentleman suggests the butcher would 
need to sell two beefsteaks for two dollars instead of one beefsteak 
for one aerator Laughter. | 


a _ HUTCHESON. He would have to get more dollars to 
0 it. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Notatall. Thesame dollar through which 
he had effected one exchange might come back to him in another 
exchange for another beefsteak. An increase in the number of 
dollars would do him no good—an increase in the sale of his beef- 
steaks would be of immense advantage to him. All trade is an 
exchange of commodities, and money is merely the wheel by which 
the exchange is usually accomplished. Wheels are not absolutely 
essential to motion, but they facilitate it. Money does not make 
trade, but it has wonderfully increased its volume by facilitating 
exchange. Wheels are of incalculable value to transportation, but 
to equipa car with more than are necessary to its movement would 
— the progress of the vehicle and would be a waste of mate- 
rial. Money is a most important stimulus to trade, but to inflate 
its volume beyond the needs of commerce is a waste of capital 
which deranges enterprise and paralyzes industry. There is no 
profit in exchanging money against money; there is always a 
profit in exchanging commodities against commodities. If I ex- 
change corn for shoes, the shoemaker makes a profit on the shoes 
which he sells me, but the exchange is equally profitable to me 
because it enables me to obtain the shoes for much less than it 
would cost me to produce them. From whatI have said the gen- 
tleman who has interrupted,me will understand that the prosper- 
ity of commerce depends not so inuch on the volume of money 
as on its soundness; that the exchange of commodities does not 
depend so much on the number of circulating wheels as on the 
efficiency with which each wheel discharges its functions. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the gentleman let us hear him on 
the double function of money—fixing values as well as the medium 
of exchange? 

Mr. COCKRAN. When the gentleman speaks of money as fix- 
ing values and as a medium of exchange he is really stating the 
same thing in different forms. Money could not be a medium of 
exchange if it were not a means of fixing or determining values. 

Throughout the whole history of the world men have fixed the 
values of their commodities by fixing the rates at which they 
would exchange all commodities for some one commodfty; that is 
to say, by a system of equivalence—on the principle that things 
which are equivalent to the same thing are equivalent to each 
other. The selection of one commodity among the products of 
human labor as the standard by which the value of all others 
should be measured does not in any way affect the value of that 
particular commodity. 

Water is universally accepted as the standard of gravity; that 
is to say, the substance by comparison with which the weight of 
any other substance may be measured; but that fact does not 
increase the weight of any given quantity of water. Value can 
be measured by gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, or any other com- 
modity. If, for instance, a {pte quantity of lead be — in value 
to five bushels of corn, and the same quantity of lead be equal in 
value to two bushels of wheat, it is plain that two bushels of 
wheat areas valuable as five bushels of corn. The equivalence of 
corn and wheat is thus established with certainty and simplicity. 
The fact that the valueof both cereals was ascertained by compar- 
ing them with lead did not in any way affect the value of that 
metal. If our whole commerce were limited to domestic trade 
values could be measured by silver as well as by gold. But, 
since the prices of our staple products are fixed by the prices 
which they command in markets where values are measured by 
gold, the crop of the American farmer must necessarily be meas- 
ured by the metal which is the international standard, no matter 
what standard of value we had established for our local trade. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. And the crops should be paid for in gold, 
then. 

Mr. COCKRAN. They are always paid forin gold. If the far- 
mer were forced to measure his own product in a commodity of 
inferior value, while the value of the article he needed was meas- 
ured in 2a commodity of superior value, he would be the victim of a 
monstrous robbery. The only system of legislation which has 
sanctioned robbery, so far as I know, is the tariff, and that, I am 
sorry to say, continues oppressive and just, notwithstanding 
the election of this House, which was pledged to its overthrow. 
[Laughter. | 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of ascertaining the value of com- 
modities is to fix the rates at which they should be exchanged. 
Money is the means by which values are determined, and that 
fact makes it the medium of exchange. _ Trade in its natural form 
is simply the exchange of all commodities by means of one com- 
modity which we call money. Nobody has ever pretended that 
trade could be created by government. It can be restricted by 
government, it can be prohibited by government, but it certainly 
can not be created by government. ow, money is a feature, an 
element of trade. In a healthy commercial system it can not, 
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would amount to twenty million and odd dollars. 


therefore, be a creation of government; it must be the product of 
human industry. 

Money is a very important feature in facilitating exchange, but 
as there is no profit in exchanging money against money, while 
there is a profit in exchanging commodities against each other, 
everyone engaged in trade seeks to place the largest amount of 
his capital in commodities and the smallest amount in money. 
This is the universal law which governs production in all its forms. 
Steam can not be generated without heat, but the aim of every 
— who maintains a steam engine is to use the minimum of 

el that will produce a given degree of force, Trade can not be 
conducted without money, but the aim of commerce is to use 
the smallest amount of money that will produce the freest cir- 
culation of commodities. The smaller the amount of his capital 
which a man is compelled to keep in the unprofitable form of 
money the larger the amount at his disposal for the purchase of 
commodities which yield profits and revenue. 

Like all things human, trade is subject to sudden vicissitudes 
and disturbances. The volume of money necessary to the trans- 
action of business varies with the conditions of commerce. If 
every trader were forced to keep in readiness the full amount of 
money which he might at any time need a very large proportion 
of his capital would yield no profit. In order to economize the 
amount of money necessary to the operation of trade many men 
combine their funds in one place of deposit for the double purpose 
of securing their safekeeping and of increasing their efficiency. 
Each man’s deposit is more than he needs when trade is dull and 
less than he requires when trade is active. In sudden emergencies 
one man can borrow from the funds deposited by other men, pay- 
ing interest for the use of the borrowed moneys. When the con- 
ditions which made him a borrower have passed away he repays 
the loan and restores his own’ deposit. Other men borrow from 
his funds when confronted with similar emergencies. The inter- 
est paid on each loan is the compensation earned by the deposi- 
tary for its services in keeping safely the moneys intrusted to it 
and in lene the sums that may be borrowed by each con- 
tributor to the fund. This is the operation which we call bank- 
ing, and which, in its last analysis, is simply a scheme for ‘‘ pool- 
ing” deposits so as to release from the unprofitable condition of 
moneyjthe largest amount of capital that is consistent with the 
safety of commerce and the maintenance of credit. 

By another device bankers have still further economized the 
amount of capital which traders must keep in the form of money. 
A bank must always maintain in its vaults as a reserve the funds 
necessary to meet such of its obligations as may be presented for 
redemption, and the science of banking is the capacity to correctly 
estimate the amount of its deposits which may be at any time 
withdrawn. Money keptasareserveisnotavailableforloans. The 
capacity of a bank to accommodate borrowers is therefore equal to 
the sum of its capital and its deposits, minus the amount kept as a 
reserve. Ifa bank be permitted to supplement its supply of money _ 
by the use of its own promissory notes it will be able to extend © 
the facilities of its depositors, or, in other words, it will be able to 
afford them the same accommodation onasmaller deposit by each 
customer. These papers promises to pay, redeemable on demand, 
are themselves but a further economy of money. They are not 
issued for the benefit of the banks, but principally for the benefit 
of the depositors. Banks can not absorb all the profits of industry. 
They are the servants, not the masters of commerce. They can 
find profit only in ministering to the necessities of trade. To pro- 
mote their efficiency is therefore to widen the scope of enterprise 
and broaden the field of industry. 

For some reason, incomprehensible to me, the banks of this 
country have provoked violent animosities on the floor of this 
House which render extremely doubtful the prospects of any leg- 
islation intended to increase the scope of their facilities. What 
reasons have been assigned, Mr. Chairman, for refusing to allow 
banks to practice economies which are of vast importance to their 
depositors? I confess Iam unable to answer the question. Ihave 
listened in vain for any explanation of the reasons which impel 
gentlemen to treat banks as dangerous foes to the public welfare. 

Some gentlemen appear to consider a bank as a veritable bo- 
nanza, a mine of endless treasure, a well into which the banker 
had but to drop a bucket and draw it out full to overflowing 
with treasure—with profit wrung in some mysterious manner 
from the sweat of labor, pilfered from self-denial and thrift. I 
have before me the report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
showing the whole profits of the national banks for the year 
1894, and they amounted to $41,955,000, or in round numbers to 
$42,000,000. During that period the banks had in their custody 
and control individual deposits to the amount of $1,728,418,819. 
At the same time the actual capital of the banks was $669,- 
000,000 in round numbers; and their undivided surplus—that 
is to say, the —— fund which was additional security for the 
safety of their debts, their deposits, and their notes—amounted to 

,000, If 3 per cent profit be allowed on the total capital it 
Deducting 
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this amount from the $42,000,000 which they earned, we find 
that they have been paid for the safe-keeping of the funds of de- 
positors about $22,000,000. That is to say they have maintained 
the custody of nearly $1,800,000,000; they have made that enormous 
sum available as a — fund for the productive energies of the 
whole country; they have moved it from one point of the United 
States to another; they have placed it here and there, wherever it 
was needed, wherever it was most effective, wherever it would 
prove the strongest stimulus to production, and for all this valu- 
able and highly efficient service they were paid less than one- 
tenth of 1 per cent on the amount of money which they kept 
faithfully and which they invested prudently. 

Mr. COX. Let me call the gentleman's attention to one point 
right there. While the gentleman’s statement may be correctas 
to the rate of profit which the banks have realized in that direction, 
he leaves out a very important item in the profits of the banks— 
the undivided profits charged over on their books as a surplus fund, 
and going to increase the value of their stock. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, I have not overlooked that 
surplus fund; but as it has been in process of accumulation for 
thirty years; as it now amounts to but $245,000,000, the gentleman 
will perceive that it represents a profit of about $8,000,000 a year 
during the period which has elapsed since national banks were 
first incorporated. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will pardon me one moment more, 
I will not interrupt him further. en he makes that. kind of 
calculation of the profits of the national banks, it is only fair to 
recognize the fact that as these undivided profits are over 
to the surplus fund they increase the value of the stocks of the 
banks all the way through. 

Mr. COCKRAN. The gentleman evidently misapprehends my 
meaning. In the figures which I have given I have not con- 
sidered the surplus profits. If I should treat srrplus profits as 
part of the capital, the profits of the banks would not equal 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of the funds in their custody. I am not 
now discussing any question of profits, but a question of payment 
for services rendered. And I say that the rate which the depos- 
itors of this country—which means the producing masses of our 
citizens—have - for the safe-keeping of their moneys, for the 
management of their capital, for the economies which they have 
been enabled to practice in the use of money, is less than one-tenth 
of 1 per cent on the whole amount of the deposits. 

Mr. Chairman, if the right to issue notes concerned the banks 
alone, i would not occupy the time of the House by participating 
in this discussion. But as banking is one of the forms in which 
men cooperate to extend their productive power, anything that 
will increase the facilities and the efficiency of banks must aid and 
stimulate the industrial production of the country. 

The one essential of sound paper money is that it be based on 
property. By property I do not mean commodities in the narrow 
or literal sense of the term. I mean assets, commercial assets, 
auick assets, assets which represent property in existence or prop- 
erty in creation, assets of such obvious and undoubted value that 
the notes issued against them will be accepted wherever they raay 
be presented. Credit may be defined as the cooperation of men, 
strangers to each other, in every form of production. Every loan 
made by a bank is the temporary application of the funds of many 
men to the enterprise of one man. The note of a manufacturer 
represents the aid which he has secured from the money capital of 
his neighbors in the prosecution of his industry. The note of the 
farmer represents the money of other men by which he was helped 
to plant his crop. While a note is in process of maturity the 

owing — which it helped to plant or the article assuming form 

the workshop which it helped to create, is a security for the re- 
payment of the loan. It would be ar and entirely 
Tato for the bank toissue a note of its own on the property 
which through its assistance is in process of creation. — means 
of that note the bank could make a further loan to the miller who 
will grind the wheat or to the carrier who will transport the 
manufactured article. enabling each to di with ter 
efficiency his part in the general scheme of uction. here 
& bank enjoys this power of issue, and it prudently, it 
» able make — eae fora a —— of trade, 
lor a wider spread o ustry. it men together; 
it makes each man’s product a stimulus to the en l. and the 
industry of every other producer, and the Government should place 
no restraint upon a force so beneficent as this except the require- 
ment that it shall be exercised within the limitsof prudence. Like 
every great force credit may be abused and its abuse leads to dis- 
astrous results. Supervision by the Government is a check to 
fraud and recklessness and it should be vigilantly exercised. But 
the Government has no right to interfere with branch of trade 
further than to prevent any bank from defra the public by 
false ema through its paper circulation. © conditions 
should be imposed upon any device to economize money except that 
there should be actual property behind every note sent into the 
oe wo . em to float our commerce and broaden our industry. 

pplause. 


My friend from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] applauds that sentiment. 
When my friend smiles I feel that the clouds have passed from 
the sun and that T am sailing under favorable skies. 

Mr. COX. Iam very glad the gentleman is gratified by any- 
thing I do. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I have never met my friend that the meet- 
ing was not a source of pleasure. One of my deepest regrets at 
leaving this House is the fact that my association with him must 
be severed. 3 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Let me ask the gentleman this question: 
You say the banks should be permitted to issue a note on the 
note of afarmer. Now, why should the note of a bank be sanc- 
tified as money any more than the note of the farmer? 

Mr. COCKRAN. The gentleman puts a question which is not 
unimportant to this discussion. Ido not think any commercial 
9d ‘*should be sanctified as money” except so far as commerce 

ill accept it. If the gentleman will favor me with his attention 
he will learn that I deny the right of the Government to inter- 
fere in any way with the money of the country except to coin some 
particular metal, some one per wae of human industry by which 
custom has declared that all other commodities should be meas- 
ured. I have always regarded the hand of the Government in 
the issue of paper money as a destructive hand. Banking, in all 
its features, is but an economy in the use of money, and an increase 
in the amount of productive capital. I have stated that before and 
I repeat it now. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. 
that now? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Iam afraid that if I do allow the gentleman 
to elaborate it this h will run into next week. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. The only thing is this—— 

Mr. COCKRAN. If it be the only thing I will let it go. Ido 
not expect to cover this whole subject, and if only one feature of 
it be overlooked I shall feel well satisfied. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Under the same tax which you impose 
you prevent the farmer from having such currency? 

Mr. COCKRAN. My dear sir, I am opposed to all tax on cur- 
rency as such. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Exactly. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I am endeavoring to show that it is an en- 
tirely unsound method—— 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Are youopposed, then, to the State tax? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I will come to that in time. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I understand you to be opposed to it. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Iam opposed to any tax on currency. To 
tax currency is as absurd as to tax blood in the human body. To 
tax currency is as unwise as to tax the power of a locomotive, the 
efficiency of an engine, the speed ofa steamship. Totax currency 
is not te tax property, but to tax the most potent force in the crea- 
tion of property and in the progress of civilization. Somuch, Mr. 
Chairman, has been said during this debate about the relations of 
Government to the currency that I have deemed it necessary to 
discuss at this length the elementary economic principles that gov- 
ern the use of money. 

Passing now to a consideration of the pending bill, nobody can 
deny that its principle is sound so far as it provides that notes 
should be based on the capital of banks; but the provisions of the 
bill nullify its object. Im my opinion if this bill should pass the 
House and Senate and receive the President’s signature it would 
fall stillborn on our statute books. There would not be one note 
circulated under it in twenty years. It would be another make- 
shift as ridiculous as the Sherman Act; it would remain inopera- 
tive through the absurdity of its provisions; it would stand a 
monument to folly; it would be inefficient even as an engine of 
mischief. 

Mr. Chairman, this coun is suffering not from a scarcity 
of money, but from a redundancy of money. When the Sher- 
man Act was under discussion I stated to the House—and the 
statement was then with derisive laughter, but I think no 
gentleman will contradict it now—that in the whole history of com- 
merce there never was a panic caused by scarcity of money. Every 
panic which has disturbed the current of trade, arresting the free 
exchange of commodities, has been preceded by an inflation either 
of currency or of credit. The amount of money which can be 
profitably used in commerce bears a fixed relation to the amount 
of commodities to be circulated, because while in trade commodi- 
ties appear to be exchanged against money they arereally exchanged 
against each other. 

I have already shown that one dollar is able to exchange com- 
modities worth twenty or fifty dollars in the course of a single day 
without aid, assistance, or reenforcement; but the dollar which was 
capable of this efficiency was a dollar whose soundness nobod. 
questioned. Not one of the men through whose hands it 
would have parted with his commodity if he feared or believed 
that the dollar for which he exchan it would shrink in value 
while it remained in his pocket during the day or in his safe over- 


a butcher would not have parted with his beefsteak if he had 


Will the gentleman allow me to elaborate 
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any doubt as to the value of the coin for which he exchanged it. 
The cutler would not have parted with his knife for a dollar if he 
feared the money would surink in value before he could exchange 


it for another commodity. A doubt as to the value of money 
causes men to keep close possession of their commodities, reduces 
money to idleness, and produces that redundancy of currency in 
the marts of commerce which is always a feature of business de- 
ression. 

° Our currency to-day is redundant beyond the power of cum- 
merce to utilize it. The vaults of every bank are now crowded 
to plethora with money which it can notinvest. The rates of in- 
terest are solow that there is no profitinloans. At this moment, 
when a flood of debauched and degraded paper money chokes the 
channels of our circulation, arresting exchange, impeding trade, 
preventing prosperity, it is proposed that the banks of the country 
purchase legal-tender notes for the purpose of depositing them in 
the Treasury and then issue three dollars in bank notes for every 
dollar of Government notes that is thus mee enor This operation 
is described by the supporters of the pending measure as retiring 
the greenbacks. Now, every note issued against a deposit is a 
circulation of the deposit itself. This plan of issuing notes against 
a deposit of greenbacks would not retire the greenbacks but it 
would make them the permanent basis of all circulating money. 

Here again we have an illustration of that demoralizing influence 
which ambiguous phrases have exercised on economic discus- 
sions. ‘‘ Retirement of the greenbacks” is an expression which kin- 
dles hope in the breast of every believer in sound finance, because 
he assumes that it means the cancellation of the greenbacks. But 
when he scans this bill he realizes the peculiar capabilities of the 
politician when he turns economist. He learns that a phrase is 
often a substitute for a nme 0 retirement of the green- 
backs does not mean the cancellation of the greenbacks, but the 
permanent establishment of the greenback as the basis of all our 
paper money. He discovers that what appeared to be a scheme of 
currency reduction is really a scheme of currency expansion, and 
as he finishes the perusal of the measure he feels that if magic was 
the black art of the dark ages, political economy is a blacker art in 
this enlightened age of free speech and Democratic institutions. 
[Laughter. } 

With atotal circulation amounting to about $1,700,000,000, with 
hundreds of millions of dollars idle in the vaults of the banks, does 
anybody suppose that it is possible to add several additional mil- 
lions to the circulation and find active occupation for such a vol- 
ume of money? 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that a deposit of greenbacks in 
the Treasury is a proper and necessary precaution to secure the 
notes issued by the banks, but in my opinion it would operate 
to prevent the banks from making proper provision for the re- 
demption of their notes. I submit that a deposit of coin in the 
vaults of a bank is a better security for bank notes than a deposit 
of notes in the vaults of the Treasury. If the greenbacks be re- 
tired as money I know of no safe or sensible deposit for the re- 
demption of notes except gold and silver—lawful money of the 
United States. Bank notes, as we have seen, are but devices for 
the economy of coin. They can enter into circulation only when 
there is absolute faith in the ability of the bank to redeem them— 
not in other notes butin actual money. It has been said that 
Treasury notes are as good as gold. But banks must redeem their 
notes, not in things as good as money, but in money itself. All 
the assets of a solvent bank are as good as money, but the creditor 
of a bank is entitled to the payment of his claim not in the equiv- 
alent of money, but in money itself. A visible supply of good 
money is then essential to the credit of every bank. ow, money 
is the one thing which this bill does not provide that a bank shall 
keep. It forces banks to purchase Treasury notes and deposit 
them in the Treasury, but even if these notes retained their money 
character they would not be available for the redemption of bank- 
notes until after the failure of the bank which had deposited them. 
Thirty per cent of a bank’s circulation kept in coin on its own 
counters would be an ample reserve to protect any issue of notes 
fairly consistent with its resources, but this bill compels the bank 
to. keep 30 per cent of its issue in an entirely unproductive form 
where it can not be used for redemption. To secure redemption 
the Government by this bill deprives the banks of the means of re- 
demption, and by forcing them to keep a portion of their assets in 
an unproductive form, it greatly enhances the cost of circulation 
and thereby increases the rate of interest whicha bank must charge 
its customers. 

The whole scheme of compelling banks to use Government obli- 
gations as the basis of notes is a peculiar misconception of govern- 
ment and banking. 

Why, sir, the best security for a note is the rty which it 
helped to create. It maybe the highest form of Saskine prudence 
to substitute for the asset which is behind a circulating note to-da 
some other form of property to-morrow. Thatis something whi 
commerce should judge for itself. The attempt to regulate pri- 
vate business by Congressional enactments is wicked and senseless; 


it is a usurpation of power which throws trade into confusion and 
threatens credit with disaster. 

If it be considered advisable to place circulating notes beyond 
any risk of repudiation, that result can be reached by the estab- 
lishment of an insurance or guaranty fund. 

I believe in insurance because it is an evolution of human expe- 
rience. Insurance does not prevent losses; but it distributes among 
many a burden which might be crushing to one. Insurance does 
not prevent fire, but when a building is burned down it averages 
the loss among all who contribute tothe insurance fund. When 
a ship is wrecked at sea the loss under a system of insurance is 
apportioned among many shipowners, all of whom contribute te 
an imsurance or guaranty fund. An insurance system for cir- 
culating notes will pase behind these evidences of banking debt a 
fund sufficient to make them absolutely secure whatever the gen- 
eral condition of trade may be. 

Mr. Chairman, I believein the purpose expressed by the framers 
of this bill, but I oppose its enactment because its provisions are hos- 
tile to the principle on which itis based. I am aware that the de- 
feat of this bill will endanger all prospect of currency legislation 
during this Congress. But it is better to bear the ills we know 
than risk experiments whose results no man can foretell. If we 
ean not agree upon a plan for the issue of bank notes let us at 
least suppress the gravest danger which threatens our national 
credit. The bill suggested by the gentleman from New York | Mr. 
Coomss] would not be a complete measure for the regulation of 
our finances, but it would remove a very serious obstruction to 
the establishment of a sound monetary system. As I understand 
it, the gentleman from New York proposes to replace the green- 
backs and all the irredeemable notes now circulating as money by 
bonds for such sums as will make them available for the savings 
of the people and as a security for bank notes. I am entirely will- 
ing to support such a measure. It would be a step, and an im- 
portant step, toward a solid financial basis. If it would aid the 
paseage of such a measure, I would cheerfully consent that State 

ks as well as national banks shall be empowered to issue notes 
against these securities. Indeed I can not understand the preja- 
dice against State banks which has been manifested on this floor, 
and which many gentlemen have assigned as the basis of their op- 
position to the bill suggested by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

If notes are to be issued upon the basis of assets, what difference 
can it make where the assets are or who holds them? The assets 
in the possession of a Siate bank have just as much commercial 
value and are just as sound a basis of credit as assets in the pos- 
session of a national bank. Where notes are issued against Govy- 
ernment bonds theGovernment becomes the indorser of them, and 
the note of a State bank indorsed by the Government would be as 
good as the obligation of the Government itself. In my opinion, 
to prohibit banks from issuing any paper except such as is based 
on one particular form of security is a mistake; but that prohibi- 
tion exists now, and to continue it would add no new embarrass- 
ments to the operation of trade. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan. Does not section 9 of the 
bill provide that 70 per cent of the greenbacks can be retired and 
30 per cent sequestered by the guaranty fund? 

Mr. COCKRAN. ido notthink so. The gentleman must per- 
ceive that since no notes can be issued without a deposit of green- 
backs, if the plan be carried out, all the notes in the country will 
be practically reissues of the deposit in the proportion of three 
new notes for each one deposited. 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan. That is true in part, but 30 
cents of them can be destroyed as often as $1 is issued, so that 
there will be no increase. 

Mr. COCKRAN. If the measure now before the House be en- 
acted into law and the banks take full advantage of its provisions 
they can deposit every dollar of greenbacks and make them the 
basis of new issues. deed, that is the original plan of the bill. 
I do not believe such a result would actually be accomplished, be- 
cause, as I have pointed out, the banks could not circulate such an 
amountof money with any profit tothemselves. Butwhenthe plan 
of the bill is defended on the ground that it will never become 
fuily operative it is fair to assume that the whole scheme is either 
mischievous or ridiculous. 

Mr. Chairman, the cancellation of the greenbacks lies at the 
threshold of all currency reform. Until that form of circulation 
isretired there is noroom fora new anda healthy currency. Irecog- 
nize the difficulty that lies in the way of any attempt to cancel and 
discharge the Government promissory notes which now clog the 
channels of circulation. It has been the fashion in quarters where 
the principles of finance are well understood to laugh at what is 
called the *‘‘ mback craze.” The Greenbacker is described as 
a ies of intellectual freak for the amusement of those who 

his utterances in the light of a different experience. But, 

Mr. Chairman, I have never believed that the majority of my 
fellow-citizens were deficient in intellect, understanding, or com- 
ion. The very wide belief that an increaseof Government 

paper notes would to-day revive prosperity throughout the coun- 
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try is based upon a misapprehension of cause and effect which, 
though deplorable in its results, is perfectly natural in its origin. 

Sir, the greenback oa beeause the industrial activity 
which marked the period of our civil war has been attributed to 
the issue of ~ money, although it was really due to an extraor- 
dinary demand by the Government for the products of human 
labor. No government, out of its revenues, could have paid for all 
the commodities that were consumed by the huge armies which 
during four years were maintained in the field. The capacity of the 
Government to borrow money in the ordinary manner was soon 
crippled, and recourse was had to aspecies of forced loans. A plan 
was devised of issuing promissory notes in payment for supplies 
and services. In order to give these notes a greater value than the 
pledge of the Govyernment’s credit at that time could give them, 
they were made legal tender, and thus they became available for 
the payment of private debts. Wherever a debt was discharged by 
the use of these notes the Government was substituted in place of 
the debtor. The person to whom the note was paid at once became 
acreditor of the Government for the amount of the note which the 
law compelled him to accept in satisfaction of his debt. In the 
last analysis this was but a seizure of credits with a promise 
to repay them at a future day. Happily, the promise has been 
redeemed to all who have demanded its redemption, but the trans- 
action was none the less a violent, dangerous, and, in my judg- 
ment, indefensible exercise of power. This seizure of credits, 
however, enabled the Government to maintain an extraqrdinary 
demand for commodities until the conclusion of the conflict, and 
that demand stimulated industry to a degree which was wholly 
unnatural. 

The result was a general rise in wages and an appearance of ex- 
traordinary prosperity throughout the country. But with the 
advance in wages there was a natural and corresponding rise in 
the prices of all commodities. The high rates of wages brought 
no additional comforts to the laborer when the cost of living 
advanced in a corresponding ratio. As the demand which began 
in certain branches of trade spread through the whole industrial 
field, men who at the beginning of the upward movement received 
higher wages than their fellows found themselves again on a 
level with them. The withdrawal of the Government from the 
market for commodities at the conclusion of the war was a violent 
shock to the equilibrium of trade. A prolonged industrial depres- 
sion was the national result. {mn the midst of the distress which 
ensued, the people, obeying a very common impulse, turned to the 
Government for relief. A suggestion that the country embark in 
another war for the mere purpose of maintaining prices would 
have shocked the sense even of an angry population. But the 
assertion that the greenback was the source of rity found 
widespread belief among those who were unable to distinguish 
between the incidents and ‘the causes of industrial activity. 
Whenever a period of commercial depression has since visited the 
country men have won a ae popularity by declaring that a 
new issue of paper money would dispel the clouds which overhang 
us and bathe our fields in the sunshine of prosperity. 

Now, an issue of nbacks would not of itself stimulate trade 
even temporarily. IftheGovernment were engaged in war orin the 
prosecution of extensive public works, epee in the market 
for labor and commodities would undou y stimulate prices, and 
a loan in the form of greenbacks might facilitate its operations. 
But the increase in prices would not be due to this issue of paper 
money, but to the increased demand for labor and commodities. 
That demand would have the same effect whether it was sustained 
by the revenues of the Government or by its credit. 

I do not think anybody pretends that greenbacks should be a 
out of the Treasury unless there is a debt to be canceled. It is 
not claimed that they should be ae out as Christmas presents 
to the favorites of Government officials or that they should be scat- 
tered broadcast from the balcony of the Treasury. No greenback 
will be issued then except where a good dollar would be issued if 
the greenback were notinexistence. The retirement of the green- 
back would not contract the currency because for each paper dol- 
lar canceled a gold dollar would be placed in circulation. There 
has been a good deal said in this debate about the part which 
See has played in drawing gold from the Treasury. I 

much that has been said on that subject is based on a misap- 
rehension. Idislike very much to differ y sen my colleague from 
Rew York [Mr. HENDRIX] who addressed the committee with so 
much force yesterday, and for whose judgment and knowledge on 
this subject I have the most profound respect, but I can not 
understand how the reissue of the greenback operates to drain the 
Treasury of gold. When a greenback is paid out it does not create 
a new obligation; it cancels a debt which would have been paid by 
a gold dollar in the absence of the greenback. So, when the green- 
back is presented for redemption, the Government is merely called 
upon to pay the gold dollar which it would have paid in the first 
instance but for the greenback. The greenback therefore operates 
to defer the drain of gold from the Treasury rather than to aggra- 
vate it. Isay this because the reasons for the cancellation of the 


greenback are so obvious and so imperative that it is not necessary 
to exaggerate them. 

The mback is objectionable as money because it is a debt 
which does not represent any form of industrial activity. It does 
not represent any capital applied to the aid or promotion of pro- 
ductive enterprises. It has no business in the channels of circula- 
tion which should be filled by money generated by commerce and 
bycommerce alone. It isa debt long past due. It is no feature 
of actual production. It grew out of the industrial conditions of 
another generation. It is an endless source of disturbance in busi- 
ness because it is forced into circulation by the Government with- 
out any reference to the necessities of trade. It makes the pros- 
— of the individual dependent on the administration of the 

reasury. Itdrags trade into politics, it makes industry the foot- 
ball of contending parties. It will be a source of embarrassment 
to the country if the occasion should ever arise when its credit 
would be essential to the defense of its territory, the assertion of its 
—) or the maintenance ofits glory. Toleaveit in circulation 
is bad in policy and vicious in morals. The Government which 
does not pay interest on its lawful debts defaults in its moral obli- 
gations. The Government should set the example of that honesty 
which underlies its laws. It should not do itself that which it 
would condemn if done by the humblest of its citizens. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], with a desire prob- 
ably to discredit my utterances, has intimated that at some time 
or other I declared the repeal of the Sherman law would end the 
panic and restore industrial prosperity to the country. I have 
never said that I possessed any means of averting the consequences 
of vicious laws. What mansowsthat musthe reap. There is no 
escape from the bitter fruits of folly and ignorance. We can not 
give life and activity to trade by the laws of Congress, but when 
we find commerce prostrated by the weight of vicious legislation 
we canremove the burden from its shoulders and leave it gradually, 
slowly perhaps, but surely, to recover its normal vigor. Nir. Chair- 
man, in my opinion, the panic was produced by the McKinley tariff 
and a vicious financial system acting together, one restricting 
the volume of production, the other corrupting the medium of 
exchange on which the activity and therefore the volume of trade 
depends. [A —_ on the Republican side.] Now, my friend 
from Maine _ OUTELLE] does me the honor of greeting that 
statement with a laugh, yet if he will consider the very nature 
of protection he will understand that it involves doing business 
at a loss. Any business which can be carried on at a profit in 
competition with all the world does not need protection, and in 
the nature of things could not be macie the are of protection. 

A protective system which was universal would benefit nobody. 
If every person in this House, beginning at one end of the 
Chamber and ending at the other, should take a dollar from 
his neighbor’s pocket the conclusion of the operation would 
leave every man just where he was before. h one would 
have gained a do and lost a dollar. A tariff which per- 
mi all men to exchange their commodities — a system of 
prices inflated equally everywhere might restrict the total produc- 
tion of the country, but each man’s product would be stimulated 
in price and restricted in volume to the same degree as his neigh- 
bor’s. Inasmuch, however, as the vast majority of the products 
of American labor must be sold at prices fixed in foreign and 
unprotected markets, the staple products of this country can not 
be affected by any tariff which we may establish. Those indus- 
tries which enjoy the benefits of the protective laws are maintained 
in —— at aloss, but the loss does not fall upon those who 
conduct them, but upon the self-sustaining, respectable, aggress- 
ive industries that ask no favor from our Government an 
no competition anywhere on the globe. 
ratic side. } 

If a successful merchant, with an extensive and profitable trade 
should establish his son in business, and maintain him in it 
although it was conducted every year ata loss, making good out 
of the profits of his own prosperous trade the losses incurred in 
his son’s unprofitable commerce, he would be doing precisely 
what our Government forces the self-sustaining industries to do 
for the protected industries. Arran. If the natural equiva- 
lent of three pairs of hose be a bushel of wheat, and by legisla- 
tion a farmer is compelled to aonees two pairs of hose for a bushel 
of wheat, he is forced to contribute from his prosperous, self- 
supporting, unprotected iculture the equivalent of one pair of 
hose to the maintenance of the unprofitable industry of hosiery. 
The maker of hose has made a profit on the money invested in 
his business, not by production, but by taxation—not from any- 
thing which he has created, but from the goods of his neighbor 
which he has been allowed to confiscate. [Applause.] 

There has been a loss in one man’s business and it has been 
made good through taxing the industry of another. The losses 
have not been avoided; they have been transferred from those who 
im them to those who were in no way responsible for them. 
And these losses, growing year afte: year in the use of large por- 
tions of capital, have been made gocd by taxation on articles which 


fear 
[Applause on the Demo- 
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ed no benefit and could be granted no advantage under the 





enjo 
tariff laws. [Applause on the Democratic side. } 

Mr. BO L Wiil the gentleman permit me—— 

Mr. COCKRAN. I shall be very glad to yield to the gentleman 
if I can hr ve additional time. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I only desire to pay a tribute to my friend 
from New York by saying that I have not heard anything like 
that since the 6th of last November. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COCKRAN. The gentleman from Maine, when he shall 
have lived a little longer, may find that an election does not 
change my views on economic questions, nor does it cause me to 
be silent when the truth is questioned. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic aot 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I understand that; but I wanted in a mild 
and gentle way to suggest that the argument the gentleman has 
just advanced here did not succeed in convincing the people of 

ew York or the people of a large area of the country in the last 
campaign. Ido not know why; perhaps because the gentleman 
made so few speeches during this campaign. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I have well-defined notions as to the real 
causes of the disaster which overwhelmed the Democratic party in 
1894. I think the Democratic party was not in the canvass. 
[Laughter and applause.] I will admit that mo 

Mr. BOUTELL . The gentleman from New York and the gen- 
tleman from Maine can never hold a debate on that point. 
[Laughter. } 

Mr. COCKRAN . I think thatcampaign wasconducted by some- 
thing which masqueraded under the name of Democracy, and 
which the people ground beneath their heels, as it deserved to be 
ground. [Applause.] If the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Bov- 
TELLE] bases his belief in the popularity of protection upon the 
verdict of 1894, I point him to the verdict of 1892 and the verdict 
of 1890, and I say to him the American people are not inconsistent. 
They did not intend this year to reverse the policy which they 
adopted in 1892; but they did intend to condemn the heresies which 
were engrafted upon party measures by the Democratic caucus, 
and which were a betrayal of Democratic principles. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That does not even command applause on 
the Democratic side. 

Mr. COCKRAN, Mr. Chairman, I do not speak for applause. 
I speak to assert the truth, and I hope I will always be ready to 
assert it on this floor or elsewhere. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That is the reason it does not command ap- 
plause onthe Democratic side. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I notice that even the Republican side re- 
mained silent, and its silence has not been the subject of remark. 
I never remember the truth being applauded there. [Applause 
and laughter on the Democratic side. ] 

Mr. Chairman, through our tariff laws a large proportion of the 
business of the country has been carried on at a loss and at the 
same time a flood of paper obligations issued from the Treasury 
raised in every man’s mind a doubt ee soundness of 
our currency, causing him to hesitate about exchanging commodi- 
ties of unquestioned value for money of doubtful value. With a 
steady loss in a large part of our trade, with commerce disturbed 
by 2 widespread distrust in the medium of exchange, how could 
our industrial condition remain prosperous, how could a convul- 
sion be avoided, how could a panic be averted? 

And the cloud, dark, sinister, portentous, which every thought- 
ful man had long seen in the heavens above us, settled down over 
the country in 1893. After a — of unhealthy, feverish stim- 
ulus, the industrial system of this country, weakened by excessive 
taxation on the one hand, by an attenuated currency on the other, 
fell prostrate in the dust. The exchange of commodities has been 
restricted, and consequently the volume of production has been nar- 
rowed. There being less commodities to exchange, there is nec- 
essarily less trade. 

All production has not been suspended, because its total suspen- 
sion would mean universal starvation; but it has been restricted; 
it has been reduced in volume; and that restriction, operating to 
narrow the field upon which exchange can be effected, has pro- 
duced this period of depression that has not yet xd away and 
which will not pass away for many weary days and weeks to come— 
aye, perhaps for years tocome. I do not pretend that any law 
which I can suggest or which the House may adopt canof itself 
restore prosperity tothiscountry. Wecan only remove the causes 
which have robbed us of the natural advantages which our soil 
has always offered us. Trade and industry, left to the free exer- 
tion of their own energies, will soon restore prosperity to the land 
and happiness to the people. 

The CHAIRMAN . The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HARTMAN. Iask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to continue. 

he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Montana asks that the 
entleman from New York be allowed to conclude his remarks. 
there objection? 


Isl 


There was no objection. - 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, business will not revive untii 
the total production of the country shall have been restored to its 
normal volume. 

One abundant crop will not make the farmer prosperous unless 
there be abundance of other commodities for which his crop may be 
exchanged. The mere desire of other men for the things which I 
have will not profit me unless they have commodities of their own 
to offer in exchange for mine. 

The product of each man obtains a market through the prod- 
ucts of all his neighbors. Business prosperity therefore depends 
on the general abundance of commodities and on the soundness of 
the medium which facilitates exchange. 

Providence has blessed us with a lavish hand. Wherever we 
turn we witness the inexhaustible bounty of nature. Buta short 
distance from this capital lies the Ohio Valley, where every hill 
which rises above the traveler’s head is a treasure house piled 
high with wealth of mineral ore, where oil rises from natural 
springs in sufficient volume to light the universe, where the 
streets of thrifty towns and cities are lighted by torches fed 
with gas which is generated by the soil itself, while beyond the 
heights which inclose it there stretches for 3,000 miles a panorama 
of surpassing fertility, where the fruits of the tropics are ripen- 
ing under a generous sun, where the grain of the temperate zone 
is gathered in abundant harvests, where innumerable flocks and 
herds graze upon rolling fields—in such a country when labor 
lacks a market and industry is without profit the laws of man must 
be framed in hostility to the laws of God. With all these va- 
rious elements of wealth in active cooperation the total produc- 
tion of this country would be so vast that no willing hands need 
remain idle, no industriousman need eat the bitter and degrading 
bread of charity. 

Where a free exchange of commodities is promoted by a sound 
monetary systemevery man who producesan article of value brings 
intoexistence other articles of value from the toil of his fellow-man. 
The farmer whose crop is ripening in the summer sun will be a 
customer for the product of the loom, which in anticipation of 
his demand is kept running night and day. The miner deep in 
the bowels of the earth, working through passages which the 
sunlight never penetrates, is moved to labor by the belief that 
manufacturers are waiting topurchase his ore. The diver who 
walks the bottom of the sea, searching amid perils and diffi- 
culties to reclaim for the use of man the treasure engulfed in 
storm and in shipwreck; the sailor, heaving and tossing.on the 
crest of the waves, guiding through danger and fatigue the bark 
laden with the fruits of agriculture, that man, wherever he be, 
may enjoy the whole bounty of the earth; the carrier who trans- 

rts the results of human industry to the marts where they will 

sold; the merchant who places these wares upon his counter; 
the consumer who purchases them—all, all are elements in a 
mighty scheme of mutual support, of mutual assistance, of 
mutual profit, which we call commerce, and which depends for 
its efficiency and its power on the soundness of the money by 
which the industry cf each man is made a feature of the indus- 
try and production of all men. 

We may not hope for any further reduction of the tariff taxs- 
tion, which hampers industry and restricts production, but the 
regulation of our finances has never yet been made a party question. 

I do not ask this House to grant the banks any favor or special 
privilege. I ask only that they be left free to maintain at every 

int of the industrial field the capital that is necessary to the 

ighest development of our natural resources. I appeal to mem- 

bers of this House to show in our commercial affairs that love of 
liberty which we profess in political discussions. Let us leave 
to the free exercise of American genius the development of the 
American continent. Let us leave to commerce the task of creat- 
ing and establishing the medium by which men will be enabled 
to exchange the products of every clime at the greatest advan- 
tage to the producer. I ask gentlemen on both sides of the cham- 
ber to discard the party trappings which become us when we are 
discussing minor issues, and to approach this subject in the pano- 
ply of American patriotism, determined to establish our monetary 
system, not upon the treacherous quicksands of empirical devices, 
but upon the sound principles of aaanes, upon the secure basis of 
property, on the solid rock of industry. [Applause. } 

r. HENDERSON of Iowa. I would like toask the gentleman 
a —— if it would not interrupt him. 

r. COCKRAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. I feel tho same anxiety that the 
gentleman feels and appeals for, to do what is best for the country 
in the present exigency. Now, dol understand my friend to say 
that he favors any of the propositions pending before the House? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I thought any gentleman would understand 
from what I have said that I favor the Baltimore plan. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. But you do not favor any plan 
that is now pending before the House? 
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Mr. COCKRAN. I do not believe the Baltimore plan would be 
adopted. It would be expecting too much from this House. 
{Langhter. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Are you in favor of it if it could 
be passed? 

Mr. COCKRAN. If that plan could be adopted it would meet 
every difficulty in the monetary system of this country. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. What bill? The Carlisle bill? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Iam speaking of the Baltimore plan. 

A Member. But that is not the bill before the House. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I understand that. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. There is no such proposition as 
that before the House. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I have described to the gentleman the plan 
that I would support. I would propose the Baltimore plan myself, 
but Ido not think there is any prospect whatever of its passage, 
and I have no disposition to make demonstrations before the House 
for my own diversion or glorification. But there is a bill which 
would cure some of the evils—— 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. What is it? 


Mr. COCKRAN. The bill that has been introduced by my col- 
league from New York, Mr. Coomps. I would support that. I 
would support the measure introduced by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] except one feature—the provision 
fixing by law the character of the reserve to be maintained by each 


bank. ; 

Mr. CATCHINGS. DolI understand my friend to say that he 
would support the Baltimore plan? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Yes, sir; I would support it, and support it 
gladly. I would be glad to father it if L thought there was any 
prospect of its adoption. It is simply the application of human 
experience to monetary affairs. 

r. HENDERSON of Iowa. Does the gentleman believe that 
the Baltimore plan, or the Coombs plan, or the Walker plan, either 
one of them, would stop the outflow of gold from the Treasury; 
and, if so, will he tell us how? 

Mr. COCKRAN. No. I am glad the gentleman asked that 
question! 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Let me finish my question. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I think that answer should have a qualifica- 
tion. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Well, let me finish my question 
first. The gentleman says no. Now, is not the real question be- 
fore this Congress, how to raise money to pay our debts, and not 
any question of banking? , 

Mr. COCKRAN. I have been endeavoring to show that the 
greenback is one debt which should be paid. I agree with the 
gentleman. I believe that if we paid our debts we would have 
no trouble, and I believe that with our revenues and our credit 
combined, we have abundant resources to place all our debts on a 
safe and honest footing. 

Mr. BOEN. How? By funding? 

Mr, COCKRAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Is not the real question which we, 
as representatives of the people, should address our minds to the 
question of raising revenue to pay our debts? 

Mr. COCKRAN, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has revived at 
this stage a subject which I thought I had discussed. I believe 
the support of the Government should be the first object of Con- 
gress, and I concede that the revenues are now inadequate to the 
necessities of the Treasury. But I believe the way to increase the 
revenues is not to raise the rates of taxation, but to still further 
diminish them. I appeal to the experience of the whole human 
race to confirm that statement; and if the gentleman from Iowa 
(with the authority which he will exercise as a Republican leader 
over future legislation) will blaze the pathway in thet direction, 
he will find me the humblest, but the most enthusiastic, of his fol- 
lewers. {| Laughter. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. My good friend from New York, 
whose words I always listen to with great pleasure, whether I 
agree with him or not, has not, I fear, answered my question. M 
question is not about how we are to raisethe money. Whatlas 
him is, whether the pressing question upon this legislative body 
at this time is not the question of raising money to pay the daily 
current running expenses of our Government? 

Mr. COCKRAN. That is the question, Mr. Chairman; but it 
is not all the question, 

Mr. BOUTELLE. It is the first question. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Well, that depends on which you put first 
and which you put second. I think the order in which they are 
placed makes very little difference—— 

Mr. BourveELLE rose. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Now, I trust that one gentleman at a time 
will catechise me. Let me answer the gentleman from Iowa. 
It is quite true that the deficit in the revenue is an embarrassment 
to the Government. It is also quite true that the deficit in the rev- 
enue tends to exhaust the supply of gold, and therefore to cast 


doubt on the Government notes which circulate as money. 
But surely that statement is the strongest possible proof that a 
financial system is vicious which makes the e and the 
commerce of every citizen dependent on the solvency of the 
ee, 

In ad ing this House my chief object has been to persuade 
it that every principle of sound — demands the divorce of the 
Treasury from the function of furnishing money. Whether the 
Treasury be bankrupt or prosperous, whether it be full to over- 
flowing or empty of treasure, the circulating medium by which 
my neighbor and I exchange our commodities should always be 
independent of any condition in which the Treasury might find 
itself. The imprudence of a Secretary, or the shortsightedness of 
legislation, for which I amin no way responsible, which I can not 
avoid or prevent, affects the money in my pocket, disorders my 
trade, oe my industry, blights my prospects. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Now, wall my friend allow mea 
moment further? He knows that I am in thorough sympathy 
with him in desiring to meet in some efficient way the present condi- 
tion of the country. I know he will give me credit for that. He 
has admitted that no financial plan pending before this House 
will supply the revenues of the Government. He has appealed to 
the members of this House, irrespective of party, to come to the 
help of the country. Now, I say that instead of wasting time 
over the discussion of currency measures which, as is admitted 
by the distinguished gentleman, and as has been admitted b 
everyone on both sides of this discussion to whom I have ad 
dressed the question, can not give any relief, is not the gentleman 
at fault in the line of remark he is pursuing, and should he not 
direct the attention of this body to the sole question of the hour 
to raise money to meet our obligations? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I have just stated that the actual condition of 
the country strikingly illustrates the folly of making the debts or 
condition of the Treasury any feature of our monetary system 
whatever. I have endeavored to prove that it is safer and wiser 
to base the paper money used in trade on the property assets of all 
the people of the country than upon the debts of the Government 
in whatever form they may be. 

Mr. WALKER. I shouldlike to have the gentleman from New 
York point out to this House the foundation for his faith that the 
Baltimore plan will afford any relief whatever to the Treasury or 
to the present financial situation of the country, when every man 

ore our committee who was instrumental in devising that plan 
said that it would afford no relief whatever until we corrected 
the financial policy of the Treasury Department with reference to 
the greenback currency. How can the gentleman have more faith 
in that plan than its own representatives had? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I am not discussing the condition of the 
Treasury. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] 
and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HmnpERSON] seem to think 
that I am discussing here a plan for the relief of the Treasury. I 
am not. Iam discussing a plan for the relief of the people of this 
country from a vicious monetary system. 

— WALKER. Must not that be accomplished through the 
asury? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Not necessarily. There is no more reason 
why the difficulties of the Treasury should embarrass me than 
that the difficulties of a commercial house like H. B. Claflin should 
embarrass me. There is no more reason why the condition of the 
nen disturb my commerce than that the operations of 
Drexel, Morgan & Co. should interfere with it. 

Mr. W . Isit not a fact that the disturbance of the 
financial condition of the country shows itself first of all in the 
condition of the Treasury, and that anything which will relieve 
the Treas will relieve the country? 

Mr. COCKRAN. In one sense the gentleman’s statement is cor- 
rect, but it only shows that our monetary system is on a vicious 


Mr. WALKER. That embarrasses the Treasury, does it not? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Assuredly it does—or rather ishould say the 
Treas embarrasses the ee 

Mr. WALKER. Then correct that. 

Mr. COCKRAN. That is what I am trying todo. Idonot say 
the Baltimore plan would afford any relief whatever to the Treas- 
ury; it is not pretended that it would—— 

Mr. HENDR1X. It was never intended to. 

Mr. COCKRAN. And I believe it was never intended to re- 
lieve it. Its object is to emancipate the money of the country from 
the control of Treasury and to leave the supply of currency to 
the natural operations of commerce. Te sapport that principle I 
have taken the floor. 

Mr. WALKER. Just one word further. Is it nota fact that it 
is impossible to do what you say ought to be done and must be 
done until we direct our attention to the Treasury in its connec- 
tion with the k issues? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I donot believe there is any substantial dis- 
agreement between the gentleman and me. He says we must turn 
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our attention to the Treasury. I say we must turn our backs 
to the Treasury. Thereseems to be adifference between us, but I 
think we mean the same thing. I regard the Treasury as a dis- 
turbing influence in our currency, and I am sure he regards it in 
the same light, although we use different words to convey the same 
meaning. A contribution of $1 from each inhabitant of the 
United States would cure the deficit; the losses of the people from 
the corruption of the currency through the circulation of Gov- 
ernment notes may be computed by billions of dollars. The ques- 
tions of the gentleman from ag er HENDERSON] and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts oe ALKER] are themselves un- 
answerable arguments that if the country is to gain a permanent 
prosperity it must liberate its monetary affairs from the control 
of the Treasury. 

Mr, WALKER. So say we all. 

Mr. COCKRAN. [am glad to hear that. If this Congress pro- 
vide for the extinction of the greenback the currency question 
will settle itself. If we leave the circulation of commneliiien to 
the medium of exchange which trade finds most effective, the 
Treasury will be at once reduced to its natural functions of col- 
lecting from the commerce of the country that proportion of 
money thatisnecessary to the support of the Government. When 
the authority of Government shall have been limited to the lines 
prescribed by Democratic institutions and Democratic principles, 
when the currency shall have been emancipated from the control 
of ignorance and the interference of folly, when it shall have been 
firmly established upon the industry and the capital of our citi- 
zens, it will be no longer a source of danger and disturbance to 
trade but, like the blood in a healthy body, it will nourish and 
sustain the industrial forces from which it springs. Trade can 
not be stimulated by legislation—absolute freedom is its sole se- 
curity. Let us stop these foolish and abortive attempts to control 
by human laws the economic forces which control the industrial 
capacity of man; let us discard the empty and misleading phrases 
which have betrayed us into extravagant legislation and led us to 
commercial disaster; let us throw down the barriers to prosperity 
which ignorance has erected; let us restore freedom to American 
industry, and this country will become the seat of learning, the 
fountain of material wealth, the light of intellectual progress 
throughout the world. [Loud applause. ] 


Results of Democratic Tariff Legislation. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. ALBERT J. HOPKINS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, January 28, 1895. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.8310) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other 
purposes,’ which took effect the 28th of August, 1894— 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois said: 

Mr. CHartrMAn: The bill which has been presented to this com- 
mittee by the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means is a 
confession on the part of that —- and the committee he 
represents, and the party for which he + pom in this House, of 
the inadequate and defective character of the legislation known 
as the Gorman-Brice- Wilson bill. It is a confession on his part 
that the Democratic party in the long weeks and months that its 
leaders occupied the attention of Congress and the country in this 
legislation, was unable to formulate that kind of a bill that would 
best work to the benefit of the people of the country. It is a con- 
fession that the law has involved us in unpleasant diplomatic re- 
lations with foreign nations. 

When I consider that, Mr. Chairman, I can not but revert for 
asingle moment to the condition of this country under the last 
Republican Administration, an Administration that gave to the 
country one of the most perfect pieces of tariff legislation that 
has ever been placed upon our statute books; a piece of legisla- 
tion that instead of prostrating the interests and the industries of 
our people gave them renewed life and vigor. Not only that, but 
— of legislation that increased the tmport and export trade 

the country beyond any figure it had ever reached before in 
our 


history. Every person familiar with such affairs knows that 


under the reciprocity clause, so called, of the McKinley bill the 
American producers were able to reach markets in the Spanish 
colonies and in Central and South American States that had been 
practically closed to us before the enactment of this law. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what reason was there for the Democratic 
party disturbing this condition of affairs when it came into power? 

as there anything in our foreign or internal trade that required 
a change so as to equalize conditions? The statistics that are 
familiar to any person who desires to examine them show, as I 
have already indicated, that all our manufacturing industries were 
in a condition more p rous than they had ever been before. 
They show that our banking and commercial interests were never 
in a better condition than they were when the summons was made 
by the people of the United States in the great Presidential elec- 
tion contest that this country should be turned from the Repub- 
lican control to that of the Democratic party. 

I shall not take the time, Mr. Chairman, to dwell at any length 
upon this condition of affairs, but I can not refrain from quoting 
a sentence or two from the last message that was presented to 
Congress by President Harrison. 

In speaking of the condition of our foreign trade, and in calling 
attention to the splendid results that had been reached under Re- 
publican administration, and especially this law that it has been 
the work of the Democratic party since it came into power to re- 
peal, he said that the value of our exports during the fiscal year 
1892 reached the highest figures in the history of the Government, 
amounting to $1,030,278,148, exceeding by $145,797,338 the exports 
of 1891, and exceeding the value of the imports by $202,875,686. 

So much for our export trade. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the:gentleman allow me right there? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. I wish to suggest to the gentleman that the con- 
dition of affairs which he refers to in that year was caused by the 
fact that we had unusually large crops, and that in Europe, espe- 
cially in Russia, there was a failure of the crops, and that the ex- 
yee increased on account of the starvation there and the abun- 

ant crops here. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, this country is al- 
ways a fruitful country under a Republican Administration. 
panes The people of this country always have had good 

imes under Republican Administrations. And I will say to the 
gentleman that while our export trade was exceptionally large 
that year, statistics show that from 1890 to the time the Demo- 
cratic party took control of the Government our internal and 
foreign trade were increasing steadily and rapidly. 

Mr. BRYAN. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BRYAN. Will you please state to the House the balance 
of trade the year before and the year afterwards? 

Mr. HOP Sof Illinois. If the gentleman does not know it 
I will collect the oo and give them to him. I have not the 
exact figures here, but it is enough for me to say that the condi- 
tion of our trade was such that there was no claim of hard times 
by any person, from the hod-carrier to the man who employed 
thousands of men. There was no claim that soup houses should 
be established to take care of the unemployed in this country. or 
that any American interests were not being properly and amply 
protected by the Administration that was then in power. 

Mr. BRYAN. I just want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that the balance of trade for the year he mentioned was 
very much larger than for the year preceding and the year after, 
and therefore was exceptional both in fact and in the cause. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. It shows that it was in excess over 
the year before; but the gentleman will understand that the full 
+ naaagane of the McKinley bill had not been reached the year be- 

ore. 

Mr. BRYAN. But the year afterwards the balance of trade 
was against us. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Tlinois. Yes; your party’s success had then 
begun to have its effect. The point I am making with gentlemen 
on that side, and especially with the gentleman from Nebraska 
i. Bry AN], is this, that under the free operations of the McKin- 

y law, alaw that has been denounced upon this floor by the gen- 
tleman and his colleagues, our commerce and trade with foreign 
nations increased. Unies the reciprocity clause of that law we 
increased our trade with the Spanish colonies and with the South 
and Central American States seventy-odd millions of dollars per 
annum. 

Mr. BRYAN. The balance of trade in the year following was 
against this country, if I recollect correctly, $18,000,000; at least 
it fell far below the year previous, and in the next year, and still 
under the McKinley law. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I want to say that I do not agree 
with the gentleman that the balance of trade was against us as 
he has intimated. It certainly was not while that law was ad- 
ministered by its friends. With the permission of the gentieman, 
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I will call his attention to a statement made by President Har- 
rison on the increase of our foreign trade under the reciprocity 
clause of the law of 1890. He said: 

The domestic exports to Germany and Austria Henan have increased in 
value from $47,673,756 to $57,903,064, an increase of $10,319,308, or 21.63 per cent. 
With American countries the value of our exports has increased from $44,- 
160,285 to $54,613,598, an increase of $10,453,313, or 23.67 per cent. The total in- 
crease in the value of exports tc all the countries with which we have reci- 
procity agreements has been $20,772,621. This increase is chiefly in wheat 

our, meat, and cary peenees, and in manufactures of iron and steel and 
lumber. nm a large increase in the value of imports from all 
these countries since the commercial agreements went into effect, amount- 
ing to $74,204,525, but it has been entirely in imports from the American coun- 
tries, consisting mostly of sugar, coffee, india rubber, and crude drugs. 

I refer to this as showing the happy condition of the people of 
this country, both in our domestic trade and in our foreign rela- 
tions, under the legislation that was repealed and displaced by the 
bill which is now proposed to be amended as indicated in the 
speech of the Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who presented this bill, in the 
very able and elaborate speech he made the other day, placed his 
grounds for its passage in this House upon the following: First, 
he would have this bill become a law, and this one-tenth differen- 
tial duty repealed, because, as I understood him to say, it works 
in the interest of the sugar trust; and, secondly, the condition of 
our Treasury under the a of the present tariff law is such 
that this half million dollars revenue a year that is derived from 
this duty may well be dispensed with; and, thirdly, it is a breach 
of our international agreement with Germany, under what is 
called the ‘‘ most-favored-nation clause.” 

The first reason given I shall takeno time to answer. The bare 
statement of the case, it seems to me, must satisfy every member 
of this committee that the gentleman is mistaken. To one not 
versed in all the intricacies of free trade or blessed with more 
than Oriental imagination, it would seem that the cheaper the 
sugar trust can get its raw sugars from abroad the better able it 
will be to increase the dividends to its stockholders. 

If there were no sugar trust in existence and all the refineries 
were competing for trade the repeal of a duty on raw sugar would 

robably reduce to some extent the price of sugar to the consumer. 
But where the sugar trade is under the control of one great trust 
the price to the consumer is dictated by it, and the repeal of this 
differential duty of one-tenth enables it to add that amount to its 
profits. The gentleman contends that this trust has its fingers on 
the throats of the people. He is taking a strange way to relieve 
that grasp. It ma be wise to repeal this differential duty; but 
certainly not for the reasons advanced by the gentleman having 
the bill in charge. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us look at the second reason that was 
advanced by the gentleman from West Virginia for the repeal of 
this duty. He said, if I understood him correctly, that in the 
near future, under the present tariff law, the Treasury will be 
overfiowing with money. I fancy he is the only person in public 
or private life who indulges in such happy dreams of a replen- 
ished Treasury and financial prosperity. I know from reading 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD that no such roseate view is taken 
by Senators at the other end of the Capitol. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Did the 
President’s message to-day which confirms all that I said? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I did hear the message, and there 
is not a word or a line in it in confirmation of the gentleman’s 


position. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I fear the gentleman did not 
hear it distinctly. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Dlinois. I heard it all. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. The President says there is 
no difficulty about the question of the revenue. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The President’s message is, in effect, 
just the contrary. He shows that while $116,000,000 of money 

ve been pl in the Treasury of the United States recently by 
the sale of bonds, $104,000,000 of that money has been taken to pay 
the current expenses of the Government. If $104,000,000 of the 
money thus raised by the sale of bonds have been required to pay 
the expenses of the Government, I ask, How is it that the Presi- 
dent’s position and the position of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia are in accord upon this question? 

Mr. Chairman, when I was interrupted I was undertaking to 
show that the position of Senators who are members of the same 
party with the gentleman from West Virginia is not in accord 
with his attitude upon this question. I remember that only a few 
days ago the leader of the Democratic — in the other branch 
of Congress, Mr. GoRMAN of Maryland, made the broad state- 
ment that not only would this ff law which has been pli.ced 
upon the statute book by the Democratic party be inadequute in 
its yield of revenue to meet the expenditures of the Gevernmezt 
in 1895, but that under no probable conditions would it raise rev- 
enue sufficient to meet the wants of the Government in the fiscal 
year 1896; and when we come to examine the statements of the 


There has 


mtleman hear the 


condition of the United States Treasury and the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Government that are given to us day after day 
and month after month by the Treasury Department, we find that 
they confirm the position taken by Senator GoRMAN of Maryland 
and refute the contention of the gentleman from West Virginia 
who favors this proposed pending legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the present tariff law which was so lauded by 
the gentleman from West Virginia in his argument day before 
pee. went into operation on the 28th day of August, 1894. 

et us look at the condition of the Treasury of the United States 
from that time to the present and see whether we are advancing 
month by month to that happy condition of an overflowing Treas- 
ury, which was so beautifully and eloquently depicted by the 
gentleman from West Virginia when he presented the pending 
bill to this committee. I have gone carefully over the monthly 
reports of the Secretary of the Treasury since the act known as 
the Wilson-Gorman bill has been the law of the land, and I find 
that in the month of September the Government expended 

7,701,989.73 more than the revenue that it derived from allsources., 
In the month of October it expended $13,573,789.79 more than the 
revenues received from customs dues and all other sources. 

In November the Government expended $9,065,784.81 more than 
its entire revenues under this bill which is taking us so rapidly to 
a surplus in the Treasury. In December the Government ex- 
pended $5,269,323.73 more than it received from all sources, in- 
cluding customs dues. But the gentleman from West Virginia 
undertook to satisfy his conscience on this question by reading a 
daily bulletin issued by the Treasury Department, from which he 
tried to demonstrate to the members of this committee and to the 
country that the day before he made his speech the revenues of the 
Government had exceeded its disbursements by $89,000. I turn 
to one of these daily bulletins, dated January 22, 1895, and I find 
that during this current month, down to and including that day, 
the Government had expended $10,292,750.26 more than the reve- 
nues it had received. Think of it for a moment. 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. Ifthe gentleman will look at 
a later date he will find that that was reduced to eight millions. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I have given the gentleman and the 
committee the figures on the 22d day of January, which show 
that there was a deficit of ten millions two hundred and ninety- 
two thousand and some odd hundred dollars. As the gentleman 
says, some days later that deficit was reduced nearly two millions; 
but I would like to know whether the gentleman understands how 
that decrease has been brought about. It has been brought about 
by not paying the pensions that are authorized under the laws of 
our country. If the gentleman will examine these daily bulletins 
he will find that on many days the Government expends as high 
as $500,000 a day in the payment of pensions. But from January 
22 to the present time there have been several days where not a 
dollar has been expended in this way and as a result the ten 
millions deficit has been reduced to eight millions. 

But by not paying the pensions the 
a just obligation. It is simply evading temporarily an obligation 
which must be paid to the survivors of the late war. This money 
must be expended, and the $8,000,000 of expenditures over the re- 
ceipts to-day will, in my judgment, be increased to nearly $10,- 
000,000 before the expiration of this month. So that we can see 
that instead of reaching, under the operations of this law, a posi- 
tion where our expenditures month by month will not be greater 
than our revenues, there has been every month since this bill has 
been a law not less than $5,000,000, and sometimes as high as 
$13,000,000, of expenditures over the revenues of the Government. 

An examination of the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury will satisfy any fair-minded man that under the opera- 
tions of this law there is no hope of any relief to the Treasury of 
the United States. In his annual report made to Congress the 
honorable Secretary of the Treasury shows that as compared with 
the fiscal year 1893 the receipts for 1894 fell off $88,914,065. Now, 
these annual revenues are the sums of money that are taken to 
pay the annual e ses of the Government; and unless we can 
1ave legislation which will bring into the Treasury of the United 
States annually an amount of ey equal to or exceeding our 
annual expenditures, we never can hope to better our financial 
condition; we never can hope to — back the hundred millions 
of gold reserve in the Treasury where it was when the Republican 

arty turned over this Government to Democracy; we never can 
Mr. Chairman, for that happy condition of industrial affairs 
which prevailed during the four years of General Harrison’s Ad- 
ministration. 

In the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, where he gives 
the a of the receipts of the Government for 1894 as com- 
pared with 1895, he undertakes to make up a part of this by say- 


overnment is not escaping 


ing that there was a decrease of $15,952,674.66 in the ordinary ex- 


penses of the Government; and, deducting that from the loss in 
the revenue, he makes the net decrease a little less than $70,000,- 
000. If any person desires to learn where that decrease in ex- 
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penditures came from he can find it in the next page of the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, where he gives an item of $18,- 
180,272.91 that was taken from the appropriations made e 


Republican party to the soldiers of this country and covered back 
into the Treasury of the United Stater, 

Had this Democratic Administration dealt as fairly and as hon- 
orably with the soldiers of the late war, the defenders of our flag 
and country, as did the Republican party during the four years 
of Republican Administration, instead of this deficit being only 
$70,000,000, as stated by the Secretary of the ey: it would 
have amounted to more than $91,000,000. Iam sure I speak the 
sentiments of the great mass of the people of this country when I 
denounce a retrenchment that takes from these men the millions 
of dollars that were ( nace for them by the legislation of the 
Republican party and covers the money back into the Treasury 
for the purpose of making the totals presented in the Secretary’s 
report. 


e third proposition, Mr. Chairman, made by the gentleman 
from West Virginia to show why this bill should become a law 
and this one-tenth differential duty berepealed, is that it is in vio- 
lation of our treaty stipulations with Germany. He dwelt most 
ably and eloquently upon the fraternal relations that should exist 
between our own nation and foreign countries. I am sure that 
the Republicans of this House and the country are as desirous as 
the gentleman himself that our relations with Germany and all 
other foreign countries should be of an amicable character and 
that American products should enter the markets of these coun- 
tries under the most favorable terms. We are reminded, how- 
ever, when he speaks of the sacred character of treaty agreements, 
of the ruthless manner in which his party struck down our treaty 
stipulations with foreign countries under the reciprocity clause 
of the McKinley bill, and gave to the country a law which has de- 
pleted the Treasury of the United States, which has bankrupted 
many of our large industries, and has brought want and starva- 
tion to the doors of the laboring people of this country. 

We can not forget, Mr. Chairman, that when the Democratic 
party repealed the McKinley Act they refused, notwithstanding 
the suggestions of the Republican members of this House and the 
Senate, to permit the reciprocity clause of that legislation to re- 
main in force; they refused to permit that statute to remain which 
had opened the markets of Cuba and Brazil and other South 
and Central American States to the wheat-growing country of 
the West and our great milling interests. There is not amember 
on this floor who has not received communications from the rep- 
resentatives of the milling interests of the country protesting 
against the striking down of our treaty stipulations with Cuba, 
Brazil, and other southern eountries. 

It is well known that our trade with Cuba alone had reached 
more than 1,000,000 barrels of flour per annum under the reciproc- 
ity clause of the McKinley Act, and if I am not mistaken we had 
reached the same enormous figure in our flour trade with Brazil. 
And yet, understanding as they did that the wheat growers of the 
West, the milling interests of the Northwest and the great West, 
were immediately interested in this, they repealed this act and 
thereby practically deprived the American producers of this prod- 
uct from entering into the markets of Cuba and Brazil. Con- 
sistency is a jewel not possessed by the Democratic party. 

I shall not take the time of this committee to go over the argu- 
ments which have been so ably and so forcibly presented by my 
colleagues on the committee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PaYNE] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DaLzeELL], 
showing that the imposition of this differential duy is no infrac- 
tion of that treaty stipulation. The argument which was pre- 
sented this morning by the gentleman from Pennsylvania is un- 
answerable upon that point. His demonstration is as clear as the 
sunlight in a summer’s day that the Secretary of State, in his 
communication to the President, has mistaken the precedents of 
this country and the positions which have been assumed by his 

redecessors in that great office; and he has shown by a line of 
argument which is unanswerable that by the imposition of this 
duty we do not interfere in the least with our treaty stipulations 
with that great country. 

Mr. Chairman, the communication which was read here the 
other day from the German ambassador s as though this 
country had an international agreement with the German Empire 
on this subject. It has been brought outin debate, however, that 
the treaty stipulation mentioned is only with the Kingdom of 
Prussia, and that the other 24 states that form the great German 
Empire have no lot or parcel in this international agreement 
which is claimed by the German ambassador and admitted by 
our Secretary of State to have been violated by our Government 
when this differential duty of one-tenth of a cent was added to 
the duty on all sugar from countries paying an rt duty. 

There is no evidence that has been brought to the attention of 
this committee that any of this sugar that pays the differential 
duty is produced in Prussia. It seems to me it would have been 


wise on the part of the German ambassador, as well as on the part 
of this Democratic Administration, to have acquainted the mem- 
bers of this committee with all the facts bearing on this subject. 
If Congress is to act, full information should have been given to 
the Members of the House and the Senators. 

The exclusion of our beef and meat products from Germany 
under the order of that country on the 18th day of October last is not 
because our Government imposed this differential duty on sugar 
from export or bounty-paying countries. I would like to have the 
attention of my Democratic coll es upon this point, because 
here is a great industry, affecting the West and the Northwest as 
well; an interest that reaches from Texas on the south to the 
British Possessions on the north; an interest that has grown to an 
aggregate of millions of dollars per annum since the negotiations 
were concluded between the two Governments under the late Re- 
publican Administration which admitted these products into the 
German markets. The statistics that have been given to me by 
the Agricultural Department show that since the fiscal year 1892 
we have exported to Germany from the United States a total of 
8,131 head of cattle, of the value of $776,072; that we have ex- 
ported in bacon, hams, and pork 47,727,911 pounds, the aggregate 
value of which is $3,713,162. 

Now, ever since the German Government allowed the importa- 
tion of American meat products into her markets there has been 
considerable opposition made to these concessions by one class of 
German subjects. They have contended that the American meat 
should be excluded, and the Government in the interest of this 
class, in my judgment, has taken this differential duty as a pre- 
text to revoke the orders under which American beef and meat 
products were sold in German markets. The Agricultural De- 
partment is in possession of facts relating to this subject which 
fully warrant my conclusions. 

One of our consuls in Germany, in a report to the State Depart- 
ment, uses this language: 

The butchers and veterinarians who slaughter and examine cattle and 
meat at the Bremen slaughterhouse are my authority that the cargo of Amer- 
ican cattle which came here were the healthiest ever slaughtered in Bremen. 

An American agent who is in Germany to-day under provisions 

that are made by the Secretary of Agriculture, in a letter that 
was sent to that Secretary, says, in speaking of the exclusion of 
American live stock and meats: 
_ In this report I first pay my attention to the dressed beef which has been 
imported from the Uni States, and it will not require much space or ex- 
cessive explanation to show that the quality of the American dressed beef 
was excellent, and consequently that the prohibition order excluding it from 
the German market seems not only ridiculous but offensive. 

In this report, which is too long to read, our agent shows, from 
careful and extended inquiries with different persons in the Ger- 
man Empire, that the American meat sent to the German mar- 
kets is as pure and free from disease as that furnished not only 
by the native producers, but was as good as the meat sent from 
Denmark or any other European country. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that when the German 
Government sets up such a false pretense as this, that our cattle 
and hogs and dressed meat are diseased and hence should be ex- 
cluded from her markets, that before we repeal this legislation 
and acknowledge to her that the United States has done her a 
wrong, we should adopt some legislation which will place Germany 
in a position where she will admit all American products into her 
markets under as favorable terms as those from any other foreign 
country. LetGermany first do justice to these American interests 
before she has nted to her the concessions she is contending for. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Let me ask the gentle- 
man whether other commodities besides sugar are shipped from 
Germany into the United States? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Oh, yes; more than $50,000,000 
a of products are imported from the German Empire an- 
nually. 

Mr VAN VOORHIS of New York. Suppose we passa law pro- 
hibiting them from selling their bogus shotguns in this country. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Dllinois. Well, it would be only what Ger- 
many is now doing with reference to certain of our products. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with the gentleman from Georgia 
. TURNER] who has just addressed the committee, that we 

ould remove this legislation for the purpose of satisfying Ger- 
many that we are desirous of her trade. That Government is an 
aggressive one. Her people are looking out for their own in- 
terests, and not for the interests of the American people or the 
American Government. Germany has placed this restriction 
upon our products not because her people are offended on account 
od certain alleged privileges that have been given to the people of 
this country in our tariff laws, but because they desire to control 
their markets inst the American products. 

In the legislation that was given in this country in 1891 by the 

ablican the President of fhe United States is clothed 
with authority to protect these interests if he will; but if he is 
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not disposed to stand by America in this controversy with Ger- 
many, then it seems to me it is high time for the legislative branch 
of the Government, - the adoption of the amendment I have pro- 
posed, to show not only to him but to the German Government 
that this differential duty will be collected unless these restric- 
tions upon American products are removed and that Americans 
are given the same opportunity to enter the ports of that great 
country and enter the markets there to sell beef, bacon, and pork 
under as free and fair conditions as are granted to Denmark or 
any other foreign country. 

y, Mr. Chairman, any other position than this would not be 
American. I for one can not engage in encomiums upon an Ad- 
ministration, I care not what its political character may be, that 
will not put American interests first and foremost. 

In this matter we do know that Germany has again and again 

laced conditions and restrictions upon American products that 
ve made it almost impossible for our producers to enter her 
her markets. We do know that she has thrown every obstacle 
in the way of the American hog entering her ports and display- 
ing his superior qualities in her chief cities. 

It was Germany’s unfriendly attitude toward American live 
stock and dressed meats that caused Congress to enact what is 
known as the meat-inspection law in 1890. Since that date the 
United States has spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in in- 
specting cattle, sheep, and dressed meats for exportation. One 
would suppose that a certificate signed by a Cabinet offfcer, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, that a cargo of bacon, ham, and dressed 
beef has been carefully examined by Government inspectors and 
is free from any disease would be sufficient. It isamatter of com- 
mon notoriety, however, that the German authorities ignore the 
certificate of our Secre of Agriculture, and make their own 
inspection of all such products, and often condemn American live 
stock and meats without reason or justification. Facts in posses- 
sion of the Agricultural Department fully justify the conclusion 
that a systematic discrimination is made against American prod- 
uts in all the great German markets. ; 

Now, it seems to me, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this com- 
mittee, that it is high time for the American Government to as- 
sert itself, that it is high time for us to say to the country that is 
sending millions upon millions of dollars of her products here 
that if she desires the benefits of American markets she must ac- 
cord to us like privileges and like benefits. 

When an officer of the United States holding so high and re- 
= a position as that of Secretary of Agriculture certifies 
that a cargo of cattle have been inspected in conformity with the 
requirements of law and are free from disease and have not been 
exposed to contagious disease, that certificate should be received 
by the German authorities without cavil or question. The manner 
in which it has been treated in Germany is little less than an insult 
to our Government. Mr, Chairman, a proud and patriotic Ad- 
ministration would not tolerate such disregard of our Government 
inspections. Germany would long ago have been called to an ac- 
count for her unjust and unwarranted disregard of our Govern- 
ment inspection of cattle, sheep, and meats that enter her markets 
if this Administration were possessed of the true American spirit. 
Instead of looking to the interests of American citizens, instead of 
protecting the rights of Americans who are in trade with 
that country, the President and his Secretary of State submit to 
all of the exactions imposed upon Americans without a murmur. 

They say to Germany, ‘‘ You can dis: the certification of 
our Secretary of Agriculture, you can disregard the certificate 
that is made by our Government inspectors, and you can inspect 
these meats yourselves, and then exciude them if you please, and 
we will continue to take your products on such terms as you may 
impose. Not only that, if you are dissatisfied with any legisla- 
tion that Congress has placed upon our statute books for the benefit 
of our industries and of our laborers, all you have to do is to make 
that known to this Administration through your ambassador, 
and we will quietly and humbly submit and will remove all re- 
strictions that interfere with the free importation of German 
products into the American market.” 

Mr. Chairman, if the amendment that I have neeet here is 
adopted by this House it will inaugurate a new policy in this coun- 
try. It will say to the German people that the American Govern- 
ment proposes from this time on to look to the interests of her 
citizens, and that she must from this day forward give Americans 
the same privileges in her markets that are accorded to other 
countries, or that all restrictions and limitations that can be im- 
posed for the benefit of American industries and American citi- 
zens will be exacted upon all products entering our markets from 
that Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the amendment I have proposed will 


receive the approval of my Democratic coi . It seems to 
me that with the facts and figures that have —— by 
the Secretary of Agriculture relating to this great industry they 


can do no less, standing here as they do, to represent the Amer- 
ican Government. [Applause.] 


Capt. Isaae D. 'Toll, 
SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS A. E. WEADOOK, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 25, 1895. 


The House eaatte in Committee of the Whole for the consideration of bills 
on the Private Calendar, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6659) 
to increase the pension of Capt. Isaac D. 'Toll— 

Mr. WEADOCK said: 

Mr. CHAtRMAN: I want you to vote with me and defeat the 
amendment recommended by the Committee on Pensions. The 
beneficiary of this bill is 77 years of age. His great grandfather 
was killed in the Indian wars fighting for the colonies. His 
ae fought for us in the Revolutionary war; his father 
ought in the war of 1812, and Captain Toll rendered gallant serv- 
ice in the war with Mexico. 

His maternal uncle, John I. De Graff, was widely known as a 
public benefactor, the first president and one of the main project- 
ors of the Mohawk and Hudson Railroad, one of the first (as has 
been claimed) for passenger travel in the United States, thrice 
mayor of his native city, Schenectady, N. Y., and twice in Con- 
gress, 1827-1829, 1837-1839. By the aid rendered by Mr. De Graff 
to Commodore McDonough, that gallant officer was enabled to 
get the fleet ready to meet the enemy on Lake Champlain Se 
tember 14, 1814, the victorious result of which we know; and will 
add that Mr. De Graff in his advances to the Government lost by 
depreciation of Treasury notes $30,000, $8,000 of which only was 
paid to his executor, Judge Jesse D. De Graff, in 1856, the death 
of Mr. B. Bleeker, of Albany, his most important witness dur- 
ing the prosecution of the claim, cutting off the remainder. The 
capture of Washington by the British rendered the Govern- 
ment powerless to aid the gallant commodore, so he appealed 
successfully to Mr. De Graff. 

He asks that his pension be raised from $8 to $20a month. The 
committee refused to allow him more than $12. I think that this 
is a case in which this committee will be justified in defeating the 
amendment of the Committee on Pensions and give this man a 
pension of $20 a month. 

in support of my contention I ask you to consider his services to 
his country, which I will briefly recount. 

Capt. Isaac D. Toll was captain in the Fifteenth Infantry, 
Onited States Army, in the war with Mexico, and served from 
March 2 to December 4, 1847. The Fifteenth Regiment of United 
States Infantry was composed of five companies from Ohio, one 
from Wisconsin, one from Iowa, and three from Michigan. 

The companies from Michigan were designated as A, E, and G. 
Captain Toll, being captain of Company E, proceeded with the 
army of invasion under General Scott and left Pueblo on the 10th 
of August, 1847, and participated in the battles of Mexico in the 
months of August and September of that year, resulting in the 
oo of that city. 

ptain Toll’s company had command of the colors and center 
of the regiment. 

On the 27th of Spe, 1847, the men forming Company E, 91 
noncommissioned officers and privates, concentrated at Detroit 
barracks, 

On the 5th of May, after being reviewed by Gen. Hugh Brady, 
they marched to the wharf to take the steamboat John Owen for 
Toledo, en route to Cincinnati. They went by canal from Toledo 
and arrived at Cincinnati, Camp Washington, on the 10th of May, 
and left there on the 18th with the rest of the regiment, except 
Company G, with New Orleans for their next station, where they 
arrived on the 29th, and on the 1st of June embarked on the ship 
Russia for Vera Cruz. 

Many of the soldiers suffered from ship fever, and as the supply 
of water seemed insufficient, matters looked gloomy, but upon a 
measurement it was concluded that, with a favoring breeze, they 
might, with economy, get through. On the 8th the canvas 
swelled and they went through the water finely, and on the morn- 
ing of the 15th grand Orizaba, with its snow-capped dome, 
looked beautiful in the distance, and they were in the harbor of 


Vera Cruz. 

Maj. F. D. Mills, of Iowa; Lieut. E. C. Marshall, of Kentucky, 
brother of Thomas F., both of the Fifteenth Regiment, and Capt. 
Tsaac D. Toll first landed at the historic castle of San Juan, and 
were ene ao Backus, of Monterey fame, a 
son-in-law of . Hugh — by Major Smith. 

They returned to the ship, taking the town in their way, and 
the next day took boats and landed with all the men in surf, waist 
deep, at Camp Twiggs, 3 milesabove Vera Cruz. Remaining two 
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days in —: on the 18th their whole force of about 1,200 under 
General Pillow, after a late start, encamped at Rio del Media. 
They were now in the sandy coast country, in the indescribable 
midsummer heat of the tropics. The next morning the regiment 
prepared for an early march; but did not move until after 7 
o’clock, by which time it should have made nearly half of the 
day’s journey. By noon the intolerable heat and deep sand told 
severely. Men gave out. The order of the march was broken 
up, every one for himself. 

Captain Toll cautioned his menas to economy in water, and 
Corporal Napoleon B. Perkins, of Niles, that hardy, brave, fore- 
most, most useful man, carried two large extra rubber bags filled 
as usual for extra occasions, which he gave judiciously, and with 
other management, saved the entire company from loss that 
fearful day, although ten men died out of the regiment, and many 
were brought in wagons sent after them and whose lives were 
only saved bystimulants. With the drum major, Francis Fland- 
ers, of Fawn River, and 15 of his company, Captain Toll was the 
first of the regiment to reach their encampment at River San 
Juan. The heat wes so intense that ino order to lighten the load 
and thereby reach camp earlier, every possible thing that could be 
discarded in the way of baggage was thrown out on the way, it 
being a question of life or death; being able even then tomake but 
12 miles in that memorable march. 

The belongings of Captain Toll went with the rest, nor was any- 
thing ever recovered. They rested the next day, but the day fol- 
lowing proceeded to Paso del Ovejas, going by several unburied 
bodies wlechouen by the sun, and began to leave the coast level for 
higher lands, but the ascent was small. The 22d they encamped 
at the National Bridge, the heat still excessive, and the usual 
night alarms disturbing the tired men. 

Many of those who fell at Cerro Gordo were buried here. The 
next morning as they were still ascending the hills beyond Cerro 
Gordo, Captain Toll’s company flanking wagons, he heard rapid 
musketry firing. The men were soon formed and faced the fire 
withthe deliberation of veterans. The guerrillas shot alittle over, 
as the marks of their bullets showed on the trees. They delivered 
one voliey and we then advanced with trailed arms, the chaparral 
being very thick, and dispersed them, soon coming upon their low 
stone-wall breastworks and obtaining some corn cakes or ‘‘tor- 
tillas,” as they were called, which the men found very good. The 
guerrillas had killed one teamster and wounded two sick soldiers 
who were riding in the wagons. The affair soon brought General 
Pillow to the ground, and by his order Captain Toll directed 
Lieutenant Goodman to scour the other side of the road with half 
of the company, Colonel Morgan then arrived from some distance 
in the rear and gave hearty congratulations, the more especially 
as the voltigeurs who were in advance had not penetrated the 
chaparral and the company had acted with promptitude. 

Captain Toll’s a was detailed to escort a forage train, 
going 11 miles out and returning the same route. Through for- 
midable , the ascent being so nearly perpendicular it was 
almost climbing, in a mountain atmosphere, they saw La Hoya, 
12 miles distant, and on the 30th arrived at Cruz Blanco, an eleva- 
tion of about 7,700 feet. The chilled men, being deficient in tents 
and blankets, built fires and laid as compactly as possible, nor was 
their comfort or vitality improved by insufficient and inferior 
rations, as provisions, as well as tents, had been sacrificed the 
second day’s march from Vera Cruz, and it was only by the most 
strenuous efforts that a part of the blankets were saved. 

Their next encampment was at Perote, July 1, which boasted 
of a well-constructed fortress, which was occupied by them as a 
hospital. It was wholly unprotected from the winds, being on a 
level plain, and the elevation of 7,000 feet made it very unfavor- 
able. Twelve sick men were left there, and soon after they died. 
Something like ship fever on the Gulf, the terrible heat of the coast 
country, and the sudden change to mountain atmosphere with in- 
sufficient protection had been doing fearful work. 

The line of march now lay from Perote to Tepeyahualco, July 
8; to Vireyes, July 4; Ojo del Agera, July 5; Elpinel, 6; Acaxote,7; 
and on the 8th they reached the beautiful city of Puebla, where 
they remained until August 10. Here Colonel Morgan highly 

raised the appearance and discipline of Captain Toll’s company. 
This honor, however, belonged more particularly to First Sergt. 
John Cunningham. 

There was much sickness and many deaths while at Puebla; 
from the dreadful scourge, from which hardly any were exempt. 
Not more than half of the original number of Captain Toll's 
company marched from Pueblo, A 10, on their way to the 
City of Mexico, said company marching at the head of the regi- 
ment. The third day’s march, to Rio Frio, and the fourth day's, 
to Ventade Chalco, were forced and told onthe men. <A few miles 
from Rio Frio they could view the City of Mexico at their feet. 
Having now passed the advance guard, they remained here for the 
14th and 15th, when they had drill and inspection. They now made 
a detour by Chalco to avoid the strongly fortified works p 
for them, arriving after two days’ march at Xochimileo, August 


17, having had a rough march. On the 18th they reached San 
Augustin, abvut 12 miles from the City of Mexico. On the 19th 
they received a heavy fire over the pedregal, confronting General 
Valencia at Contreras. After crossing a sireamlet, Captain Toll 
directed his men to lie down. His company was on picket guard 
in constant rain during the night, and at gray of morning, without 
any food, proceeded to attack an intrenched camp, acting as a sup- 
porting force to Colonel Riley’s brigade, and taking the camp. 

Through a road strewn with débris of a routed army, worn and 
hungry, they halted at San Angel for half an hour, 5 miles from 
the battlefield, and each receiving not over 3 ounces of soft bread 
marched to Cayacan, 3 miles farther. 

They were met here by General Scott, still flushed with the 
morning’s victory, who said to them, ‘‘ Make haste, my sons, or 
they will be gone before you reach them.” They would have 
taken the order better if they had not been so nearly famished. 
Capt. R. E. Lee, accompanied by General Pierce and Colonel Mor- 
gan, pointed out the way to the enemy, which having done he 
returned to headquarters or to rejoin General Scott. 

Captain Toll’s company at this time did not exceed 30 men. The 
forced marches in ascending the high lands and then descending 
into the valley, with the work the day before and night in and 
about Contreras, had further diminished the small number. 

The entire regiment had but 282 men. It now, with the New 
York and South Carolina regiments, the Ninth Infantry, and a 
few others, had to encounter thousands of the choicest troops un- 
der the immediate command of General Santa Anna, being the rear . 
and reserves of the Mexican army, which presented a brilliant and 
long-extended front. The Michigan companies A and E behaved 
splendidly under a most galling and destructive fire concentrated 
upon the regiment before the New York and South Carolina vol- 
unteers formed on their left. They had fought three battles, two 
days without food, and on picket guard in turn at night. 

Captain Toll had ordered his first sergeant, John Cunningham, 
because of illness and utter exhaustion, not to attempt to proceed 
from Cayacan (Scott’s headquarters), where he had left him, 
but when they had formed in line of battle was surprised to find 
him at his post. He fought gallantly. Though shot through the 
thigh, he continued to load and fire, sitting on the ground, until 
exhausted from loss of blood. The brave fellow died from the 
wound the third day after the battle. 

Captain Toll went three times to obtain permission to charge 
and failing to obtain it he formed and re-formed the regiment and 
charged contrary to orders. So successfully and with so much 
judgment did he push the enemy that his conduct was very much 
applauded and he ultimately received great commendation. The 
adored Colonel Morgan had been severely wounded early in the 
engagement, and thus they were deprived at a most critical period 
of the leadership of one whose high courage (proved on other 
a and splendid bearing were ever the admiration of rank and 

e 


The other Michigan company, A, grandly shared in these dan- 
gers, led by the faithful, intrepid Samuel E. Beach, Captain Van 
Devanter being sick at the hospital of Mixcoac, and the gallant 
Lieut. E. R. Merrifield being obliged to remain at Pueblo on ac- 
count of severe illness, where he distinguished himself during the 
siege of that place by leading a daring assault upon the enemy, 
and which was commended in official dispatches. The Mexicans 
fought with spirit, and a heavy body of lancers threatened the left 
flank. Reno’s light battery aided them, and as their ammunition 
was about exhausted they began to waver, and when pushed 
broke into a rapid retreat and were then pursued by both in- 
fantry and cavalry. Maj. F. D. Mills, of the Fifteenth Regiment, 
joining the latter, his bay mare carried him farther than any of 
the army penetrated that day. He had often been cautioned by 
Captain Toll about riding her into an engagement, as she was be- 
yond the control of any man in the rush of battle. He went be- 
yond the dragoons into the city gates, to his death, contrary to 
the account of Santa Anna, who stated he had ordered him to be 
kindly treated, and contrary to the treatment three handsomely 
dressed, finely mounted Mexican officers received from the reyi- 
ment at Contreras on the afternoon of the 19th (soon after they 
crossed the Judregal}, who, riding directly in front of the regi- 
ment, were saved by Captain Toll’s orders from the fire of the 
leveled muskets. 

In the pursuit at Churubusco several of the enemy were taken 
prisoners, one of whom in capturing him turned his musket upon 
Captain Toll, but he saved him. As they were halting from the 

ursuit they saw troops who looked like Mexicans in their dark 

lue clothing immediately on the lately left battle ground, 
among their wounded. For a moment this was most alarming. 
They, however, soon recognized the yells of their own rifle regi- 
ment, sent forward too late to render help. After caring for the 
wounded they proceeded directly (it was then night) to San An- 
tonio, nearly 5 miles,in the rain. A Mr. Lumpkin, of Georgia, 
most kindly dismounted from his own handsome bay and assisted 
Captain Toll to mount, as he had been injured, and he rode to 
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their destination without food and thoroughly drenched, found 
solid slumber on the brick floor of an upper story of a large ha- 
cienda. 

The company fared better, the men finding a bountiful supply 
of straw in a neighboring barn, upon which they slept. The next 
morning they presented a most ludicrous appearance rather than 
military, as their clothes, being covered with mud the night before, 
now had the addition of straw. The achievements of the 19th 
and 20th of August, 1847, performed by half-famished men, the 
marches and battles, are matters of record. 

The survivors of the — were drawn out on the high 
ground west of El Molino del Rey on the 8th of September, but, 
while in range of heavy ordnance, did not participate in that 
most sanguinary battle except as asupporting force. Here Lieu- 
tenant Freelon rejoined the company. Lieutenant Titus was 
also present, and William 8. Smith acted as first sergeant. Cap- 
tain Toll commanded his men on that day, although unfit for duty, 
and on the 10th went to the hospital at Mixcoac, and on the 13th 
rode in an ambulance to Chapultepec. 

On the 2ist day of September, when Captain Toll was officer of 
the day at the castle, he released 200 more prisoners, who were 
sent under guard to the city prison, about 2 miles east. At the 
same time he gave liberty to four military cadets not over 14 years 
of age, who served bravely as powder monkeys during their as- 
sault. When the lads pointed Captain Toll out to their parents 
they showed their appreciation of his kindness by hugging him on 
the street. The battles of the Fifteenth Regiment here ended, 
and General Scott directed that it should garrison Chapultepec, 
which is 2 miles west of the city. 

In January the regiment moved to El Molino del Rey, and soon 
after marched to Cuernavaca, the company being commanded by 
Captain Freelon. Captain Toll’s official connection with the regi- 
ment ceased on the 27th of October, when he resigned his com- 
mission. 

This course was in accordance with his intentions when he re- 
ceived his appointment, which had been strengthened by ill health, 
commencing at Vera Cruz, and an injury which he received at 
Churubusco which had proved very troublesome, 

He had various and important interests at home requiring his 
attention, and his entering the Army was most inconvenient; he 
was connected with State military affairs, having held several com- 
missions, including that of major-general; on committee of mili- 
tary affairs in both branches of the legislature; of a family which 
had been engaged in the early Mohawk Valley Indian wars, hay- 
ing had several relatives engaged at one time. His great-great- 
grandfather, Capt. Daniel Toll, and his maternal t-great-uncle 
were killed in the same engagement, at Beechdale, July 18, 1748. 
He also had relatives in the war for independence, and that of 1812, 
his father being in the invasion of Ca in 1812, as captain in the 
New York Flying Artillery. The course for him to adopt was very 
clear, and he resigned only when actual hostilities ceased and 
~ services were no longer needed, except perhaps in garrison 

uties. 

He arrived home on the 18th day of December, and a few days 
later received the following flattering letter from Governor Ran- 
som, from his home at Kalamazoo, which was soon followed by 
au appointment on his staff: 
ngratulate you on account of the high character you have 


Allow me to co; 
won for yourself by your lant conduct and bravery during the period and 
id scenes and events of the most brilliant military campaign the world 
has ever witnessed. I congreleet you on your safe return to your family 
and friends. I pray God that the laurels you have gained may garland your 
brow in unfading freshness through a long and happy life,and I most cor- 
dially welcome you back to Mic Please make my respects to Captain 
McReynolds, and, if you see him, to Lieutenant Rosecrantz, and believe me 
most sincerely and truly, 
Yours, etc., EP. RANSOM. 


Pontiac, MicH., May 28, 1888. 
To the PRESIDENT, Washington, D.C.: 


In order to explain the parpert of this letter it is necessary to state that as 
lieutenant of Company A, nth United States Infantry, war with Mexico 
I received a brevet for distinguished conduct at the battles of Contreras an 


Churn © August 20,1847, and was colonel of the Fifth Regiment of Michi- 
gan sagentry. war of rebellion. With the above premises I desire to set 


D. Toll, now postmaster at Petoskey, commanded Compan 
E as captain in the same regiment with me, that heacted under my eye pith 

hed valor, recei special commendation, being foremost at crit- 
ical moments in the battle in orming and leading the men, and every where al- 
ways acted with the greatest rosngeiende. who were mentioned honor- 
ably received brevets except " beg leave to refer to the spe of 
President's message to the Thirtieth the report of the Sec- 
retary of War, pages 105, 106, 107, containing the (report of General Pierce of 
August 23, 1847,* in which the names of Jones, Toll, Hoagland, and Chase oc- 
cur as captains, and Bowie, Beach, Becket, and Wiley as lieutenants. 


Ihave the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient servant, 
my SAMUEL E. BEACH. 


*Commanders of regiments speak in terms of high commendation of the 
following officers: : 
“Captains Jones, Toll, * * * Lieutenant Beach, and others, all of the Fif- 
teenth Regiment.” 
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In the war for the Union Captain Toll, then unable to render 
military service, aided the cause in every way. During Cleve- 
land’s first Administration he served as postmaster of Petoskey, 
where he has long resided. 

In his declining years he has met with adverse fortune, and 
surely a grateful country will cheerfully indorse the grant of the 
pension allowed by this bill. . 


The Curreney. 


Nothing but evil springs from this imaginary money wherever it is tried.— 
James Madison. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GEORGE W. COOPER, 


OF INDIANA, 


IN THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 6, 1895. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. al authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue bonds to maintain the gold reserve, and to redeem and 
retire United States notes, and for other purposes— 


Mr. COOPER of Indiana said: 

Mr. CHarrMAN: I listened with much interest to the remarks of 
the very able and distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] 
yesterday upon the pending question. He began by calling our 
attention to the fact that under our present financial system there 
had devolved upon the Treasury Department, in addition to its 
ordinary administrative duties, the business of banking; that the 
United States, having issued its notes and announced its readi- 
ness to redeem those notes at the pleasure of the holders, was 
under the necessity of keeping a reserve constantly on hand for 
that purpose, and to respond to every demand upon that fund. 

He says that the ‘‘ business establishment” of the Treasury has 
been running astern, and that instead of borrowing money on its 
own account it has taken the money of the banking department 
and reissued it; that the result is what is known in popular phrase 
as the ‘‘endless chain,” and that by this process the United States 
is made purveyor of gold to the rest of the world. 

So far, Mr. Prchroaten: there is no reason to complain of this 
statement of the case. That such process is and has been going 
on no one will dispute. But when the gentleman tells us that this 
condition is not the legitimate and unavoidable operation of our sys- 
tem of finance as affected by existing conditions I must beg leave 
to dissent. The gentleman knows perfectly well that the Secre- 
tary has no power or authority under existing law to borrow 
money with which to meet current deficiencies; he knows that 
under the act of May 31, 1878, the Secretary is obliged to take from 
what he calls the i seesenens, the redeemed Treasury 
— and reissue them. t law is mandatory; there is no dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. Chairman, I am unable to understand the gentleman when 
he tells us that this condition of things never need to have occurred 
under existing law, or that it is not the logical and necessary re- 
sult from our present system of finance. 

He has offered a substitute, and perhaps we may be able to see 
his real position in this proposed measure. This substitute con- 
sists of two sections and, omitting matters of detail, they embody 
each a separate proposition. The first section confers authority to 
issue bonds to support the operations of the banking department 
of the Treasury, and the second to meet the engagements of its 
business department. 

But what di ition does this substitute make of the Treasury 
notes? Where, in either or both of these sections taken together, is 
the ay, for the operation of the ‘‘ endless chain?” 

With all due respect to the gentleman, it seems to me that he is 
just a trifle 7 on that question. Now, this substitute will cer- 
tainly enable the Secretary to’replenish his gold reserve, if need be, 
over and over again; but how are we to escape, what we all de- 
plore, the unprofitable task of furnishing gold to all the world? 

There is absolutely nothing in his bill to provide ayainst that 
conten, : 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman tells us that the 
Secretary should not pay out the greenbacks, but should borrow 
money to meet current deficiencies; but this is equivalent to a 
re of the law of 1878. The gentleman can not repeal that law 
by his argument; why does he not write it in his substitute. 
Let us now, therefore, see where the gentleman stands, construing 
his substitute and his speech together. 
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First, he would authorize bonds with which to buy gold with 
which to redeem Treasury notes, 

Second, he would authorize bonds to meet Treasury deficiencies, 
so that the Treasury notes should remain untouched, their fate 
awaiting some future determination. 

Third, he would not repeal but leave in force the law of May 
31, 1878, which reads as follows: 


And when any of said notes may be redeemed under any law, from any 
source whatever, and shall belong to the United States, they shall not be re- 
tired, canceled, or destroyed, but they shall be reissued, paid out again, and 
kept in circulation. 

ere are the gentleman’s words: 

Our situation is this: We were redeeming greenbacks when they were pre- 
sented. If the revenue was equal to the expenditures whenever a greenback 
was redeemed it would stay in the Treasury, and this notwithstanding the 
fact the Secretary is authorized to reissue; for it is not either the authoriza- 
tion or even the demand of the law that they shall be reissued that causes the 
trouble. It is the fact that they are reissued. It is the fact that their reissu- 
ance causes this continued depletion of the Treasury. 


But the law says they ‘“‘shall be reissued, paid out again, and 
kept in circulation.” Now,what becomes of the gentleman’scon- 
tention that the Secretary may retain these notes and issue bonds 
for other money with which to meet his engagements? 

If the gentleman will examine the debates in the Senate while 
the bill was pending there, he will seethat the language used was 
purposely, deliberately chosen. 

Why, sir, an effort was made to amend and modify the bill 
a after the fashion of the gentleman’s conception of this 

aw. 

Senator Mathews offered this substitute for that very manda- 
tory provision: 

They shali be reissued from time to time as the exigencies of the public serv- 
ice may require. 

That substitute was defeated, and the law was enacted as I have 
given it. There is no escape from this situation except by legisla- 
tion, and this substitute does not attempt to deal with that which 
seems to me the most serious cause of the present complication. 
It neither proposes to retire the Treasury notes nor to modify the 
law which compels their post-redemption issue. 


RETIRE THE TREASURY NOTES. 


Mr. Chairman, if the Government embarks in banking and is- 
sues paper promises intended to circulate as money it becomes 
amenable to the conditions and responsibilities which attach to 
that kind of business. It must be ready at all times to redeem its 
promises in money on demand or they will depreciate. In order 
to float these promises and make them equal to gold it, was thought 
necessary to accumulate $100,000,000 in gold, and that sum has 
been so kept except when temporarily depleted. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of retiring these Treasury notes 
entirely and finally. I wish to see our Government relieved from 
the responsibility of the banking business, the Treasury limited 
to the exercise of its legitimate functions under the Constitution, 
and the people secured against the danger of an unsound cur- 


rency. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 


First, I wish to call attention to the fact that the power of the 
Government under the Constitution to issue its notes and make 
them a legal tender in payment of debt is and always has been dis- 

uted. Inthe ‘‘ Plan of a Federal Constitution,” as proposed by 

harles Pinckney, among the powers which were to be given to the 
“Legislature of the United States ” there were enumerated, ‘‘ Bor- 
row money and emit bills of credit.” , 

In committee this language was changed so that it read when 
reported: 

Borrow money and emit bills on the credit of the United States. 


In the convention Gouverneur Morris moved to strike out the 
words ‘‘and emit bills,” and the motion, after a full debate, was 
carried by the votes of all the States but two, and the clause was 
made to read as it now stands: ‘‘ Borrow money on the credit of the 
United States.” 

An outline of that debate may be found in the Madison Papers, 
and if anyone has any doubt as to the purpose of that body to for- 
ever prohibit Government issues of paper money, an examination 
of that discussion will remove that doubt. Mr. on said that 
this action was taken to cut off the pretext for a paper currency, 
and particularly for making the bills a tender either for public or 
private debts. 

It has been contended, I believe, by some that the authority to 
coin money included the power to issue a legal-tender paper cur- 
rency, but it was provided in another section that no State should 
have power to make anything but “gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts.” It would therefore seem that having dis- 
cussed and rejected the only proposition which they thought might 
confer that power upon Congress and having expressly prohibited 
it to the States, the framers of the Constitution limited legal- 
tender money to gold and silver coin. 


In a letter written by Mr. Madison to Thomas Jefferson, while 
the Convention was in session at Philadelphia in July, 1787, he 
said: 

* * * Tam still under the mortification of being restrained from disclos- 
ing any part of their p . .As soon as I am at liberty I will endeavor 
to make amends for my silence, and if I ever have the pleasure of seeing you 
1 shall be able to give you full gratification. 

In this letter. written as you see at the very time and place when 
and where the Constitution was being discussed and created, Mr. 
Madison adds, referring to paper issues: 

Nothing but evil =—e from this imagina 

or 


7 money wherever it is 
owes yet the appetite it where it has not 
eit. 


een tried continues tobe 


That great Missourian, Thomas H. Benton, who was then the 
especial champion of President Jackson, said in the Senate in 
1834: 

The power granted to Congress to coin money is an authority to stamp 
metallic money, and is not an authority for emitting slips of paper contain- 
ing promises to pay money. 

He said that he— 
was one of those who believed that the Government of the United States 
was intended to be a hard-money Government. * * * It isthe money and 
the only money of the Constitution, and every early statement on the sub- 
ject of money confirms that idea. 

Mr. Webster, in discussing this subject in the Senate in 1836, 
said: 

Most unquestionably there is no legal tender and there can be no legal 
tender in this country under the authority of this Government or any other 
but gold and silver, either the coinage of our own mints or foreign coins, at 
rates aE by Congress. This is a constitutional principle, perfectly 
plain and of the highest importance. 

That such was the belief of those who framed the Constitution 
and of those who interpreted that great instrument to us is shown 
by the fact that never during the lifetime of any of those illustri- 
ous men was a legal-tender issue proposed or seriously discussed. 

Such, I repeat, Mr. Chairman, were the views of the fathers of 
the Republic, and such were the opinions and the practices of 
those who administered this Government for three-quarters of a 
century prior and up to the passage of the first legal-tender act in 
1862. 

If you will read the debates in this House and in the Senate 
upon the constitutionality of that measure you will be impressed 
with the reluctance which characterized the resort to this ex- 
traordinary and theretofore entirely unassumed authority. 

Mr. Conkling said: 

The proposition isa new one. No precedent can be urged in its favor; no 
suggestion of the existence of such a power can be found in the legislative 
history of the country. 

~ = ec & 2 & 
It is hardly too much to say, therefore, that the uniform and universal judg- 


ment of statesmen, jurists, and lawyers has denied the constitutional right of 
Congress to make paper a legal tender for debts to any extent whatever. 


Mr. Pendleton said: 


When I come to examine the powers of Congress according tothe principles 
of interpretation to which I adhere, I look to the grants of the Constitution. 
I find no grant of this power in direct terms or, as I think, by fair implica- 
tion. It is not an accidental omission; it is not an omission through inadvert- 
ency; it was intentionally left out of the Constitution, because it was de- 
signed that the power should not reside in the Federal Government. 

Those who favored the bill did so under the plea that it was a 
‘‘war measure,” a ‘‘ measure of necessity.” Mr. Kellogg said: 

If this qpesticn came up in ordinary times I am frank to confess that I 
might perhaps have had some doubt of its constitutionality sufficient to induce 
me to oppose it. * * * But, sir, in this our extremity, while we are strug- 
gling to perpetuate our Government, I am willing to go to the very verge of 
the Constitution. 

Senator Fessenden rested the argument for the action ‘‘ upon 
the ground of absolute, overwhelming necessity.” He put it in the 
same category with such acts as confiscation. He said: 

The question after all returns: Is this measure absolutely indisnensable to 
procure means? If so, as I said before, necessity knows no law. 

Mr. Chairman, it was under conditions and influences such as 
appear from the statements contained in this discussion that these 
notes were issued. It is true they were upheld by the courts and 
their constitutionality affirmed, yet even here they were regarded 
and treated not as money, but as a Government loan, forced upon 
the people to meet a temergency. I quote from the opinion 
of Justice Bradley. € says: 

lt is a pledge of the naiional credit. It is a promise by the Government to 
pay dollars. The standard of value is not changed. The Government sim- 
ply demands that its credit shall be accepted and rece:ved by public and pri- 
vate creditors during the pending exigency. 

- * _* + * . * 

No one supposes that these Government certificates are never to be paid— 
that the day of specie paren is never to return. And it matters notin 
what form they areissued. * * * Through whatever changes they pass- 
their ultimate destiny is to be paid. 


THE PROMISE OF REDEMPTION. 

But, Mr. Chairman, not only were these notes issued as I have 
shown by a great stretch of constitutional authority, under the 
pressing plea of military necessity, but they were accompanied 
with a promise of redemption. 
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The Hon. Hugh McCulloch, an able, honored, and distinguished 
citizen of Indiana, in his report as Secretary of the Treasury of 
December 4, 1865, in discussing this subject, said: 

The present legal-tender acts were war measures, and while the repeal of 
those provisions which made the United States notes lawful money is not 
now recommended, the Secretary is of the opinion that they ought not to re- 
main in force one day longer than shall be necessary to enable the people to 
prepare for a return to the constitutional currency. It is not supposed 
that it was the intention of Congress by these acts to introduce a standard 
of value in times of peace lower than the coin standard, much less to per- 
petuate the discredit which must attach to a great nation which dishonors 
its own obligations by unnecessarily xeoptas in circulation an irredeemable 

per currency. It has not in times ga been regarded as the province of 

jongress to furnish the people directly with money inany form. Their au- 
thority is to “‘coin money and fix the value thereof,” and inasmuch as a 
mixed currency, consisting of paper and specie, has been found to be a com- 
mercial necessity it would seem also to be their duty to provide, as has been 
done by the national-currency act, that this _— currency shall be secured 
beyond any reasonable contingency. To go beyond this, however, and issue 
Government obligations. making them by statute a legal tender for all debts, 

yublic and private, is not believed to be under ordinary circumstances within 
Ene scope of their duties or constitutional powers. 

The reasons which are sometimes urged in favor of United States notes as 
a permanent currency are the saving of interest and their perfect safety and 
uniform value. 

The objections to such a policy are that the paper circulation of the cur- 
rency should be flexible, increasing and decreasing according to the require- 
ments of legitimate business, while if furnished by the Government it would 
be quite likely to be governed by the necessities of the Treasury, or the in- 
terests of parties, rather than the demands of commerce andtrade. Besides 
a permanent Government currency would be greatly in the way of public 
economy, and would give to the party in possession of the Government a 

wer which it might be under strong temptation to use for other, purposes 

han the public good—keeping the question of the currency constantly before 
the public as a political question, than which few things would be more inju- 
rious to business. 

But the great and insuperable objection as already stated to the direct is- 
sue of notes by the Government, asa policy, is the fact that the Government 
of the United States is one of limited and defined powers, and that the au- 
thority to issue notes as money is neither expressly given to Congress by the 
Constitution, nor fairly to be inferred, except as a measure of necessity in a 
great national exigency. No consideration of a mere pecuniary character 
should induce an exercise by Congress of powers not clearly contemplated by 
the instrument upon which our political fabric was established. 

Mr. Chairman, this was the view taken by the Secretary in the 
very first report made by him after the close of the war. It has 
practically been the view maintained by all the Secretaries from 
that day to this, so far as I am advised—— ‘ ; : 

Mr. BAILEY. If the gentleman will permit an interruption, 
does he not remember that Senator SHERMAN expressly recom- 
mended that they should not be retired. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Perhaps I ought to except Senator 
SHERMAN on the suggestion of the gentleman from Texas; but I 
am in doubt of it, for I know that he favored at one time their re- 
tirement. It is possible that he has been on both sides of the ques- 
tion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Let me remind my friend from 
Indiana, for whom I entertain the very highest regard, that a 
Democratic House passed a law expressly providing against their 
retirement beyond $346,000,000. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I can not be interrupted now. I will 
answer my good friend from Alabama after I call attention to 
these recommendations of the Secretaries in brief. 

Secretary Bristow in his report December 7, 1874, following the 
example of his predecessors in office, made an earnest —_— for 
the retirement of these notes and gave utterance to this very 
sound and timely warning: 

The history of irredeemable paper currency repeats itself whenever and 
wherever it is used. It increases present prices, deludes the laborer with the 
idea that he is getting higher wages, and gs a fictitious prosperity from 
which follow inflation of business and credit and excess of enterpise in ever- 
increasing ratio, until it is discovered that trade and commerce have become 
fatally diseased, when confidence is destroyed, and then comes the shock to 
credit, followed by disaster and depression, and a demand for relief by fur- 
ther issues. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, this report reads almost prophetically of 
conditions which we have but recently seen: 

The universal use of, and reliance upon, such a currency tends to blunt the 
moral sense and impair the natural self-dependence of the people, and trains 
them to the belief that.,the Government must directly assist their individual 
fortunes and business, help them in their personal affairs, and enable them to 
discharge theri debts by partialpayment. This inoonvertitie per currency 

“zets the delusion that the re y for private ry distress is in legis- 

~ eeeetee. — memes i peo : unmindful of oe that the nity 
remedy is in greater production and less spending, an real prospe 
comes only from individual effort and thrift. . 
In 1876 Secretary Morrill said: 


The United States notes, commonly known as legal tender, es asa 
substitute for money, are an paouey in our monetary erable and 
possible only in the exigencies of civil war—the of its perils and 
limited to its necessities. Toallow their continuance as such, after the cause 
which justified their existence had ceased, is to violate the conditions of their 
inception and to sanction what was only tolerable as a necessity, by impress- 
ing upon it the stamp of legitimacy. 

In December, 1884, Secretary McCulloch, having been called 
again to administer the duties of this high and responsible office 
nearly twenty years after the date of his report from which I first 
quoted, said: 


A government which e in banking a paper circulating 
medium must be governed by the rules w ey prevail wiih prudent bankers, 
and be constantly prepared to meet such calls as may be made upon it. 


Many persons regard legal-tender notes as bemg money, and hold that no 
means should be provided for their redemption. at this is a delusion will 
be proven whenever there is a large demand for gold for export. They are 
not money, but merely promises to pay it, and the Government must be pre- 
pared to redeem all that may be presented or forfeit its character for sol- 
vency. 

This language, used ten years ago, is vindicated and exemplified 
to-day by our experience and present situation. And while some 
may continue to believe that these notes are money, and for cer- 
tain reasons so contend, it is, it must be, perfectly plain to those 
who desire to know the truth that they are drafts upon the na- 
tional Treasury, and that their nonpayment means national dis- 
honor. 

Mr. Chairman, no more able, conscientious, patriotic man ever 

resided over the Treasury Department than the late lamented 

fanning. I wish especially to call the attention of my Demo- 
cratic friends to the very able report made by him on this subject. 
I refer to his annual report of December 6, 1886. I wish I had 
time to read extensively from this report, but I have not, and will 
content myself with calling your attention to his concluding rec- 
ommendations. No better Democratic platform could be written: 


I therefore respectfully recommend: 

1, Repeal of the clause in the act of February 28, 1878, making compulsory 
Treasury purchases of silver, for the reason heretofore given and in order to 
reduce surplus and unnecessary taxation $24,000,000 a year. 

2. Further reduction of surplus taxation, beginning in a manner which will 
be suggested below, close down to the necessities of the Government econom- 
ically administered. z 
_ 8 Repeal of the act_of May 31, 1878, making compulsory poh demption 
issues and reissues of United States legal-tender notes, thus facilitating— 

4, Gradual purchase and payment of $46,681,016 outstanding promissory notes 
of the United States with the present and accruing Treasury surplus, issuing 
silver certificates in their room, and gold certificates if need be, without con- 
traction of the present circulating volume of the currency, these notes (called 

conan? being now the only debt due and payable before 1891 except the 

per cent bonds, which are probably all to be called and paid early in the 
ensuing fiscal year. : - 

The extraordinary conjunction of opportunit 
ticable so complete a reform in our currency and so large a reform in our tax- 
ation, will, perhaps, excuse a reference to the conditions and the metliod of 
their execution which were set out in my last annual report, or any repetition 
of what I have already had the honor to suggest in respectfully — upon 
Congress the easy provision of a better currency for the people of the United 
States than the best now ssed by any nation—‘a currency in which every 
dollar note shall be the representative certificate of a coin dollar actually in 
the Treasury and payable on demand; a currency in which our monetary 
unit, coined in gold, or its equivalent coined in silver, shall not be suffered to 
part oma : 

The act ing compulsory post-redemption issues and reissues of United 
States notes and the act making compulsory Treasury purchases of silver are 
each a separate menace to the public tranquility, are each injurious to the 

ublic morals, the public faith, and the public interest. But they do not 

ouble our difficulties. On the contrary, the repeal of both acts, and the use 
of the Treasury metal surplus in the substitution of coin certificates for green- 
backs, will convert our worst kind of paper currency into the best kind— 
indefinite promieotey notes of debt made legal] tender will be converted into 
representative certificates of coin, held subject to demand. 
he present Secretary of the Treasury has had devolved upon 
him the complex difficulties which his predecessors foresaw and 
plainly pointed out, and which are due to laws and conditions for 
which he is in no way responsible. The deficiencies in the reve- 
nues are mainly traceable to three causes. First, the McKinley 
tariff law, which by the confessions of its author and friends was 
intended to curtail revenues, and which did yield an annually de- 
creasing income to the Treasury; second, to the profligate legis- 
lation of the Fifty-first Congress; and third, to the unreasonable 
delay in the passage of the Wilson bill, caused by factious oppo- 
sition and partisan obstruction. The resulting deficiencies have 
only to expose the weakness of the ‘Treasury situation and 
to render acute the ills which have continually lurked in its system. 
In his annual report for 1898 he very clearly states the situation 
as he finds it, and in so far as that situation is complicated by the 
existence of the Treasury notes and the laws relating to them he 
says: 


So long as the Government continues the unwise policy of keeping its own 
notes outstanding to circulate as currency, and undertakes to provide for 
their redemption in coin on presentation, it will be, in my opinion, essential 
for the Secretary of the Treasury to 188 the means, or to have the ciear 
and undoubted authority to secure the means, which may from time to time 

© necessary to enable him to meet such emergencies as the one which 
has recently occurred in our financial affairs. Under existing legislation the 
Treasury Department exercises toa larger extent than all the other finan- 
cial institutions of the country combined the functions of a bank of issue,and 
while the credit of the Government is so strong that it may not be necessary 
to maintain at all times the actual coin reserve which experience has shown 
to be requisite in the case of ordinary banking companies, still it would be 
manifestly imprudent, to say the least, not to a ” such precautionary meas- 
ures as would enable the Government in times of unusual monetary disturb- 
ance to keep its faith with the people who hold its notes and coins by protect- 
ing them the disastrous effects of an irredeemable and depreciated 
currency. 

While the laws have imposed upon the Treasury Department ali the duties 
and responsibilities of a bank of issue, and to a certain extent the functions of 
a bank of deposit, they have not conferred upon the Secretary any part of 
the discretiona: ——. usually possessed by the executive heads of insti- 
tutions sonmeng this character of financial business. He is 
boun mandatory or prohibitory provisions in the statutes to do or not do 

without re to the circumstances which may exist at the 

to to take 

par ge of changes in the situation favorable to the interests of the Gov- 
ernmen Se ee SS Sererets from By when threa y ad- 
verse events or ces. He can neither negotiate tem y loans to 
meet casual deficiencies nor retire and cancel the notes of the Government 


and necessity making prac- 


, and thus he is allowed no cea 
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without substituting other currency for them when the revenues are redun- 
dant or the circulation excessive, nor can he resort, except toa wy 
utely 


extent, to any of the expedients which in his jud ment may be a 

necessary to prevent injurious disturbances of the financialsituation. These 
considerations emphasize the necessity for such legislation as will make the 
Department more independent of speculative interests and operations and 
= it to maintain the credit of the Government upon a sound and secure 

Ss. 

Whatever objections may be urged against the maintenance of a large coin 
reserve, procured by the sale of interest-bearing bonds, it must be evident 
that this course can not be safely avoided unless the Government abandons 
the policy of issuing its own notes for circulation and limits the functions of 
the Treasury Department to the collection and disbursement of the public 
revenues for purely public purposes and to the performance of such other 
administrative duties as may be appropriate to the character of its organiza- 
tion as a branch of the executive authority. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have brought down the expressions of 
opinion which have been carefully, solemnly made from time to 
time by those who have been charged with responsibility in this 
Department. They are full of instruction; they ought to have 
great weight with the legislative branch of the Government. 

It is not necessary, Mr. Chairman, to further quote the opinions 
and recommendations which have come to us from time to time 
from those who have been in position to realize and to feel the 
great embarrassment and danger incident to the issue and main- 
tenance of these Treasury notes, nor to attempt to further em- 
phasize their appeal for legislation which will cause them to be 
finally redeemed. But to my Democratic friends let me say that 
I realize that some names are more potent than others in our coun- 
cils, and I wish to call to your minds the testimony and add to 
what I have said here to-day the approval and sanction of one who 
has long since passed from among us, but whose spirit still inspires 
our highest purpose and commands our most loyal service. I re- 
fer to the name and the 

TEACHINGS OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

What I am about to read is from a letter addressed by Mr. Jef- 
ferson to the President. It is dated Monticello, October 15, 1814. 
Iought to say pene in explanation before I read this letter 
that during the war of 1812 resort was had to the issue of Treasury 
notes, not legal tender, for the purpose of carrying on that war, 
and it was with reference to that matter that he said: 


Suppose we require, to carry on the war, an annual loan of twenty millions; 
then I propose that in the first year you shall lay a tax of two millions, and 
emit twenty millions of Treasury notes, of a size proper for circulation, and 
bearing no interest, to the redemption of which the proceeds of that tax shall 
be inviolably pledged and appli by ane annually their amount of the 
identical bills founded on them. The second year lay another tax of two- 
millions and emit twenty millions more. The third year the same, and soon 
until you have reached the maximum of taxes which ought to be imposed. 


Here is a precedent for our proposed action—noninterest-bear- 
ing Treasury notes, to be redeemed from the proceeds of a tax 
inviolably pledged and applied. Further on he says: 

All we should have to do would be, when the war should be ended, to leave 
the gradual extinction of these notes to the operation of the taxes pledged 
for their redemption; not to suffer a dollar of paper to be emitted either by 
public or private authority, but let the metallic medium flow back into the 
channels of circulation and occupy them until another war should oblige us 
to recur, for its support, to the same resource and the same process on the 
circulating medium. 

Mr. Chairman, he does not content himself with a mere outline 
of a plan, but with characteristic perspicuity this great man, per- 
fectly tireless in detail, accompanies his letter with a table care- 
fully wrought out by which he indicates with mathematical ac- 
curacy the very year in which the last of the notes must be paid. 

I have read from the sixth volume of Jefferson’s Works, on pages 
392 and 393. 

In brief, the remedy proposed by Mr. Jefferson was to pay the 
Treasury notes, stop the further issue of paper money, and “let 
the metallic medium flow back into the channels of circulation.” 

Again, on page 139 of the same volume, he says: 

Every one knows, that although not literally it is nearly true that every 
paper ollar emitted banishes a silver one from the cil ation. A nation, 

herefore, making its purchases and payments with bills fitted for circula- 
tion thrusts an equal sum of coin out of circulation. 

There is in this no suggestion of a permanent paper issue. On 
the contrary, he never spared to teach the distinction between 
money and paper promises to pay money, which to his clear com- 
prehension was no other than the difference between debt and 

wroperty. 

7 To _ friends around me here who still contend for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver, permit me to say that I am wholly un- 
able to understand how you can consistently ask for a wider use 
of silver while you insist upon the retention of this paper money. 
Why not retire it and ‘‘let the metallic medium flow back intothe 
channels of circulation.” 

Treasury notes have been resorted to as a method of borrowing 
by the Government at five different periods in ourhistory. First, 
in the war of 1812; second, in the panic of 1837; third, during the 
Mexican war; fourth, in the panic of 1857; and fifth, during the late 
civil war. 

As I have already shown, none of these notes were made a legal 
tender in the payment of debts prior to the act of 1862. All notes 
issued prior to that were based solely upon the power to borrow 
money, and nearly all of ther bore some rate of interest. As bear- 


ing upon the proposition to retire our outstanding Treasury notes, 


I desire to call attention to the opinion of Mr. Benton, expressed in 
the Senate on the occasion of the authorization of the notes of 1837: 


BENTON ON TREASURY NOTES. 


TI will now say a few words on the policy of issuing Treasury notes in time 
of peace, or even in time of war, until the ordinary resources of loans and 
taxes had been tried and exhausted. I am no friend to the issue of Treasur 
notes of any kind. As loans they are a disguised mode of borrowing anc 
easy to slide into a currency. Asa currency it is the most seductive, the 


most d rous, and the most liable to abuse of all the descriptions of paper 
money. e stamping of paper (by the Government) is an operation so much 


easier than the laying of taxes or of borrowing money that a government 
in the habit of paper emissions would rarely fail in an emergency to indulge 
itself too far in the employment of that resource to avoid as much as pos- 
sible one less auspicious to present popularity. 

So said General Hamilton, and Jefferson, Madison, Macon, Randolph, and 
all the fathers of the Republican (Democratic) chufch concurred with him. 
These sagacious statesmen were shy of this facile and seductive resource, 
“so liable to abuse and so certain of being abused.” They held it inadmissi- 
ble to recur to it in time of peace, and that it could only be thought of amidst 
the exigencies and perils of war, and that after exhausting the direct and 
responsible alternative of loans and taxes. Bred in the school of these great 
men, I come here at this session to oppose at all risks an issue of Treasury 
notes. I preferred a direct loan, and that for many and cogent reasons. 
There is aclear authority to borrow in the Constitution; but to find authority 
to issue these notes we must enter the field of constructive powers 

To borrow is to do a responsible act; it is to incur certain accountability to 
the constituent, and heavy censure if it cannot be justified. To issue these 
notes is to do an act which few consider of, which takes but little hold of the 
ope mind, which few condemn and some encourage, because it increases 

he quantum of what is vainly called money. Loans are limited by the ca- 
pacity at least of one side to borrow and of the other to lend. The issue 
of these notes has no limit but the will of the makers and the supply of lamp- 
black and rags.” 








EVILS OF A BAD PRECEDENT. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are met at this point by some who say 
that conditions have changed; that we can do what our fathers 
failed to accomplish, what other nations failed to do; that we are 
above the precedents, and, in short, that we are great enough and 
strong enough to discard the lessons of experience and defy the 
limitations of established political science. 

It is also contended by others that no danger exists and no 
harm can come from the continuation of the Treasury notes in 
circulation because the amount is limited and the responsibility 
not great when compared with our resources. 

Mr. Chairman, these are the very reasons that should move us 
now to finally close this transaction. . Itis one of the objections to 
this kind of paper that in times of business activity and general 
prosperity, when speculation is active and confidence unshaken, 
it is mistaken for real money and men build upon it as if it were 
substance in itself, and then when the time comes, as it always 
does come, for liquidation, collapse and ruin must follow. It is 
also one of the symptoms of this fatal malady that the patient 
can not be undeceived. He will not believe that his misfortune 


is due to the deceptive influences of the inflated medium, but 
rather demands that the artificial stimulus be restored and even 
increased. He is, to borrow an expression from Jefferson, like a 
dropsical man crying for ‘‘Water! water!” or, to use another of his 


expressions, he insists upon resorting ‘‘for the cure of colic to in- 
flations of more wind.” 

Mr. Chairman, we are not more likely to perform this miracle 
of making money out of ‘“‘lampblack and rags” than have the 
generations of men who have gone before us. We have not yet 
discovered the philosopher’sstone. On the contrary, the cont: 
ation of these notes in circulation constantly deceives and mislead 
those who know nothing of the cost and danger, who have not 
felt the weight of responsibility or known its harassing details; 
they form the hot out of which has sprung in the last few 
years so many noxious weeds that the poison from them ajlilicts 
our entire body politic. 

Perhaps the most vicious of the many offspring of this fruitfal 
error is the Stanford loan bill. 

It was introduced in the Fifty-first Congress and was entitled 
‘*A bill to provide the Government with means sufficient to sup- 
ply the national want of a sound circulating medium.” The se- 

uctive feature of the bill was that it proposed to lend United 
States notes to ‘‘ every person who is a citizen of the United States, 
or who has declared his intentions to become such, and who is the 
owner in fee of unincumbered agricultural lands.” And for that 
purpose the bill directs that— 





The Treasurer of the United States is hereby authorized and directed to 
cause to be printed, signed, and ready for use * * * circulating notes of 
the United States. 

The very able report of the Finance Committee against this 
measure, written by the venerable Senator MorriLi, contains 


much information and sound reason. 


c Among other equally good 
things, it says: 


Many persons may be captivated with the plausible idea of obtaining cheap 
loans and plenty of money on easy terms, but the experience of enlightened 


nations shows wherever such reckless financial experiments have been tried 
that they have ended in commercial crises, bankruptcy, and general national 
disaster. The principle is unsound and can not bring forth good fruit 
It may not be improper to refer briefly to some of the ill-born national ex- 
amples which conclusively demonstrate the inexpedience that has always 
attended all such measures, and their final ruinous catastraphe. 
The M ippi scheme was started in Paris in 1717 by John Law, em! 
ing trade and other privileges, and finally amalgamated with the national 
which issued an immense amount of paper. Law had promised annual 
returns of 120 per cent. The stock at first rose to an enormous premium 


rac- 
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Upon the issue of 50,000 new shares there were 300.000 applicants. Soon,how- 
ever, gold began to be hoarded, and though laws were passed to punish all 
persons who were found in possession of a sum beyond a fixed amount, large 
sums were sent out of the country, to Belgium and England, for safe-keeping. 
In 1720 the bank stopped payment and the whole scheme colla , bringing 
ruin upon all of the great multitude who had unwisely put faith in the finan- 
- — ness and integrity of the Mississippi scheme. w immediately fled 

e country. 

The insurmountable disorder of the French finances, and annual excess of 
expenditures beyond receipts, without doubt was the first cause of the 
French Revolution. Fresh loans were required for the treasury every year. 
The nobles and clergy. would not consent to be taxed, and lenders at last re- 
fused tolend. The King and Queen sent all their late to be melted down, 
but it was insufficient for the public expenditures. e treatise of John Law 
on “ Money and Trade ’’ had been translated into French, and at length Tal- 
leyrand brought forward and carried his measure for the confiscation of the 
whole ecclesiastical property of the Kingdom, reserving a pension to the 
ctenay, goa appropriating what was estimated at £80,000,000 to aid the public 
necessities. 

In December, 1789, the assembly ordered a sale of church and crown prop- 
erty to the amount of £16,000,000 and decreed that a paper currency should 
be created of that amount, bearing 5 per cent interest, and called ts, 
for the redemption of which the confiscated lands were to be sold. ot to 
enter into all the progressive steps taken, in less than 5 months, by another 
decree, the assignats were declared a legal tender, with interest at 4} per 
cent. The —— debt rapidly increased, and in i790 new assignats were 
created of double the amount. Further large amounts were created in 
1791-92, and in 1793 the assignats were at a discount of 30 per cent. Shop- 
keepers refused them for prime necessities and their shops were plundered 
in general riots. 

ith the creation of more assignats in 1793 the convention decreed six 
yonee imprisonment to any person who should sell omnenees at less than 

heir nominal value, or make any difference in price whether paid in paper 
or specie. A silver franc got to be worth six a pee, The penalties for 
making any difference in price were greatly incre and death was decreed 
against ali who kept back from public sale articles of first necessity. Trade 
and production nearly ceased. blic functionaries could no longer live on 
their salaries and one-third of the army deserted. 

In 1795 the assignats in nominal value amounted to $3,800,000,000, and had 
fallen to one-thousandth ie of their nominal value. Finally, the Govern- 
ment refused to part with the national domain at the depreciated value of 
their paper currency, and destroyed it at a single blow by decreeing “ that 
anyone might make bargains in whatever currency he pleased.” Thus 
dropped ont of circulation, perhaps, the largest batch of legal-tender paper 
currency ever created, notwithstand: it was based upon land security and 
es by all the terrors of national power. 

e Argentine Republic established in 1886 a at national mortgage bank 
to make loans on the hypothecation of real estate. The minister of finance 
regarded it as “a great to the people for the reason that land is the great 
pe rimony, the immense capital of the country, and every facility,” he said, 

‘should be given to mobilize the capital and increase its value.’’ Its func- 
tions were not to loan money on mortgage, but to issue transferable mortgage 
bonds on the execution of mortgages in its favor, which were put on the mar- 
ket for what they would fetch, with national guaranties to the holder the 
service of interest and amortization. 

The bonds were made payable to bearer and bore interest at not exceedin, 
8 per cent, and with an annual sinking fund for their ultimate payment o 
not exceeding 2 per cent. The chairmanand directors were ——_ by the 
President of the Republic. The bank was to make no loan of less than $1,000 
nor above $250,000. e mor extended to all other property of the mort- 

, though not mentioned in the mortgage, and no loan was granted 
for more than half the value of the pew seerwnaee. A delay of over 
sixty days in me eee of the hypothecary obligation authorized the bank 
to put up for sale at public auction the property mortgaged, without any 
legal proceedings, and to award it to the sees bidder. 

t is not necessary to say that the finan scheme of the Argentine Repub- 
lic has been hardly more fortunate than that of John Law, or than that of 
the assignats of. France, and has brought shame and disaster Te the credit 
of the Argentine Republic. The inflated paper money market became easy 
for speculators, but specie payments were soon suspended, gold rose to over 
200 per cent premium and suddenly went out of the country to pay balances 
of trade and interest on foreign bonds, and the Argentine national-bank 
notes are now worth only 50 cents on the dollar. 

The Argentine Government is grievously embarrassed and now proposes 
to obtain relief by the extraordinary measure of offering for sale in Europe 
at public auction no less than 24,000 square 1] es of land in their recently 

ized territories at a minimum price of $2 in gold per hectare, or about 
$1. r acre. These lands, according to the Buenos Ayres Herald, are situ- 
ated fh Terra del Fuego, or in territories where the best lands have alread 
been Sener of in large tracts, or where only swamp lands remain unsold, 
and would not attract eager bidders among foreigners. 

From this desperate measure they h to have raised $120,000,000 of gold 
to be de ted‘in the — for the oo ae e an > a oo 
notes. e emergenc appears was uw ve! ely gray hairs 
will cover the heads of the WRiders of these notes long balore the notes will 
be redeemed either in gold or silver. 


Referring to the scheme of the notorious John Law, to which 
Senator MorRIL1 refers in this report, Thomas Jefferson once said, 
in a letter written by him at Monticello in 1818, that it— 
ended in France in the bankruptcy of the public treasury, the crush of thou- 


sands and thousands of private fortunes, and scenes of desolation and distress 
equal to those of an invading army burning and laying waste all before it. 


THE MONEY OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

We frequently hear men declare their undying allegiance to ‘‘ the 
money of the Constitution.” I shall not be personal. I have no 
other aim than the preservation of what seems to me the correct 
principle as applicable to this question. But there are those, I 
repeat, who contend for the money of the Constitution and at the 
same time support a money unknown to the Constitution, denied 
by the Constitution, and despised by its founders. 

Here is my good friend from Alabama, General WHEELER, serv- 
ing notice on me that a Democratic Congress passed the law of 
1878 to prevent the retirement of these notes, as if that were an 
ents against my present position or illustrative of Democratic 
principles. 

Gentlemen must remember the conditions that prevailed at the 
poe that act go - on were then just on the ae com- 
ing to a specie basis. e passed practically through the era 
oi contraction, but we had not yet obtained a faxr share of metal- 





lic money. The Treasury statement for that year shows that we 
had in circulation only $805,793,807, as follows: 















In circulation 
Mar. 1, 1878. 

STN schon innennsdnncemenwen babi din deaie cugenaiin $82, 530, 163 
EERE GEAR aE FE! ah Td A, 
Subsidiary silver ......-. z 53, 578, 883 
Gold certificates -..... cake sso shite Soma peta noe teal 44, 364, 100 
ee ile an mein commis eam tiatghacanmnc bina nan Maaiin 
Ss a esa ilntin wie peainia-o leila 811, 436, 971 
Di uinimmuh omit a giadedilgusinieninil 813, 888, 740 
MD tae th hnig- Hingaseaadh navhaiswakduselinasss venus baacusee 805, 793, 807 





From this table it will be seen that we then had no silver dol- 
lars and very little gold in circulation. It is a singular coi: 
cidence that the Bland-Allison Act was passed this same year, 
In view of all the vicissitudes of our financial affairs, it seems 
clear to me that it would have simplified matters very much and 
probably afforded a happy solution of most, if not all, of our 
troubles if when the silver coins were issued under the Bland law 
of 1878 it had been provided that for each dollar so issued a dollar in 

aper ee should be retired. Our stock of silver and gold, 
oth of coin and bullion, is now about $1,300,000,000, or $500,000,- 
000 more than all the money in circulation of every kind in 1878. 

I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that the advocacy of this law to 
prevent the further retirement of the greenback was taken b 
many as a pledge of the party to Government paper money. It 
seemed for the time to promise well for the party. It was sup- 
posed by some to be a necessary remedy suitable only to the then 
distressed condition of thecountry. It was opposed then by some 
of our ablest Democratic leaders, and the dangers of the move- 
ment clearly pointed out. But we should not follow as a prece- 
dent that which was done as an exception to, and recognized as 
a departure from, sound Democratic principles. 

I realize that we have honest differences among us upon this 
subject, differences which seem to be irreconcilable; but, Mr. 
Chairman, there will be a revision of views, a codification of doc- 
trines, and a unification of thefaith. Whatever shadesof opinion 
may divide us, whatever local influences may give color to our con- 
victions or prompt our actions, whatever of pride or resentment 
growing out of our struggles over this question may now be felt, 
they will all pass away; and when that time comes, as it must 
come, our a be found standing by the Constitution, fol- 
lowing the teachings and abiding in the faith of the fathers. 

THE COINAGE OF THE CONSTITUTION, 

Mr. Chairman, itis not uncommon to hear gentlemen declare 
that they are for the coinage of the Constitution. We hear this 
most frequently from those who insist upon the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 tol. They seem to think the one 
thing alone which will answer the demands of the Constitution will 
be freecoi at16toi. What was thecoinage of the Constitution? 

There are but two references in that instrument to this subject. 
Section 8 of Article I declares that— 


Congress shall have power * * * to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures. 


Section 10 of the same article declares— 
that no State shall coin money, emit bills of credit, make anything but gold 
and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 

There is no suggestion of ratios in either of these provisions, ex- 
cept in ‘regulate the value.” No ratio was named, no mint was 
in existence, no coinage laws or precedents were recognized or 
adopted or sanctioned. Congress was simply given the power to 
coin money and regulate the value of that coin. 

What was meant by the word regulate as used in that connec- 
tion?, Was it to declare arbitrarily a value not found to exist in 
the coin? The Congress should fix the standard of weights and 
measures. This was to be an act pareve’ be its nature, bat Con- 
gress could not under this grant of power fix values where Se 
not exist. Necessarily this language means that after establi ing 
a unit of value and providing for various denominations both o 
gold and silver it was left with Congress to ascertain and declare 
the relation which the one metal shall sustain to the other in the 
coinage, viz, how much gold shall be in the one and how much 
silver shall be in the other to make the dollars equal. But in ad- 
dition to this the word ‘‘ regulate” has in it the idea of continuous 
action, of supervision. The relative value of gold and silver had 
been constantly changing since the dawn of history. 

It is said that in ancient Egypt they were of equal value, or a 
ratio of 1 to 1. Among the Greeks and Romans the ratio was 9 
tol. It never ran to 12 to 1 until in the seventeenth century. 
The men who wrote this Constitution knew the use of language, 
and they knew that the relative value of these metals was con- 
stantly changing, and that it was not even uniform among the 
nations, and so they provided a power to regulate. If we had 
any doubt on this subject only a slight investigation of the dis- 
cussion which led up to the first ratio under the Constitution 
would remove that doubt. 

Mr. Jefferson says in his autobiography that some difference of 
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opinion arose as to the monetary system which should be adopted. First. That the Government ought not to issue paper money; 

e financier, Robert Morris, had submitted to Congress, in 1783, Second. That there can be no honest money without value— 
a ee and cumbersome system, in which the value of | actual commercial value—equal to that which it purports and rep- 
a dollar was to be expressed by 1,440 units. Jefferson tells us that | resents itself to be; 
he replied to this and printed his notes, and, putting them into Third. That the precious metals can not be coined and kept in 
the hands of members of Congress for consideration, that the | circulation together at a mere arbitrary ratio; that is, without re- 
committee agreed to report on his principle, and he adds: ‘ This | gard to their respective commercial values; and 
was adopted the ensuing year and is the system which now pre- Fourth. That the Democratic party from the days of Jefferson 
vails.” These notes appear in his published works under the | in all its history has been and is the hard-money party and the 
heading, ‘‘ Notes on the establishment of a money unit and of a! honest-money party of the country. 
coinage for the United States.” Iwill quote his very language on To this I will add a hope and a prophecy that with a worthy, 
this question. It will be found on page 168, volume 1, and reads | able, and fearless successor to his illustrious predecessors in the 
as follows: | Presidential chair, there is nothing which we can do that will 
; The roportion between the values ot 4 gold and oliver isa mercantile prob- | strip our party of the laurels won in defense of these doctrines in 
of a ‘hal joo "tor a louis for ‘4 French, crowns, or 5 nts ‘for $3. avThe the past, nor reverse its policy for the future. 
first of these would be to adopt the Spanish proportion between gold and sil- 
ver; the second, the French; the third, a mere popular barter, wherein con- 
venience is consulted more than accuracy. The legal evecetce in Spain is 

TF 





16 for 1; in England 15} for 1; in France 15forl1. The Spaniards and English William Lilly. 

are found, in experience, to retain an overproportion of gold coins, and to 

loose their silver. Sei ae 
The French have a greater proportion of silver. The difference at market 

has been on the decrease. The Financier states it at present as at 14} for 1. REMARK S 


Just principles will lead us to eee legal proportions altogether; to in- 
quire into the market price of gold in the several countries with which we 
shall principally be connected in commerce, and to take an average from 
them. Perhaps we might, with safety, lean toa proportion somewhat above 
par for gold, considering our neighborhood and commerce with the sources 


0 
HON. IRVING P. WANGER, 
of the coins, and the tendency which the high price of gold in Spain has, to 


1 hither all t! h 1 } OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
draw thither all that of their mines, leaving silver principally for our and | sas oo . 
other markets. It is not impossible that 15 for 1 may be found an eligible pro- | IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


portion. I state it, however, as a conjecture only. Stara Febouara 8. 1994 

Now, just think of it, Mr. Chairman; here are the utterances | nei a : - i a me a sc 
> mn ¢ n e rouse Ving under consideration resolutions of respec o the mem- 

of the very man who prepared, proposed, and secured the adop ory of Hon. Williara Lilly, late a Representative from Pennsylvania 

tion of our coinage system. He tells us that the proportion be- | Mr. WANGER said: 

tween the metals is a mercantile problem altogether, and that | M "s sie ieiieendihe. emalithen of tei i Mat 

‘just principles would lead us to disregard legal proportions alto- | _™“!T- SPEAKER: ihe estimable qualities of him whose death we 

gether.” That we ‘might lean with safety to a proportion some- | ™OUrn, and the lessons to be drawn from his useful life and la- 

what above par for gold.” | mented departure from among men have been so graphically 


The ratio actually adopted was 15 to1. If there is any coinage | brought to our attention by the distinguished gentlemen who 
of the Constitution it is coinage at the ratio of 15 to 1, or at some | 2@ve preceded me that my duty may be briefly discharged. Gen- 
ratio which expresses the values of gold and silver in the mercan- | eral Lilly was as a giant oak of the forest among men. Among 
tile world, The first might historically be called the ratio of the | the great forces of nature in Pennsylvania, and her sturdy man- 
Constitution, because it was the first established under the Consti- | 00d, he hewed his way from a humble station into a position of 
tution. The second might be called a constitutional coinage be- | PTominence in business, in official, and in political life. He was 
cause the spirit of the system as declared by its author was one | 4 ™an who attached himself to everyone, however humble, with 
based on relative commercial values. But, Mr. Chairman, the | Wom he came in contact; a man whose plain demeanor and 
ratio of 16 to 1 has neither claim to its credit. . blunt speech told of the utter lack of affectation in him, and of 

As I have said, the power to regulate contained the idea of su- the absolute sincerity of every word he uttered; aman in whom 
pervision. This power we have exercised. The first ratio was 15 | YOU felt, however brief your acquaintance, that so long as you 
toi. Under this ratio we lost all of our gold because we had | Were true to duty and honor you had in him a devoted friend; 
undervalued it. A bill to change the ratio was proposed in 1834, | OR® who was willing to promote your welfare, and to share with 
the object being to procure gold in circulation. Benton was the | YoU every opportunity for advancement which he enjoyed. He 

eat champion of the movement. He demanded that ‘the mint | W@5 4 man who made his record aud has woven it eternally, so far 
Soar should shine in the purses of the poor.” He submitted aset | 48 mortal affairs are. concerned, into the history of the commu- 
of resolutions in the Senate, calling for a joint committee of both | Mity and State in which he lived. te ; 
Houses to inquire into the cause or causes of our loss of the yellow | _,48 has been told, in the days of his youth and the maturer years 
metal. of his early manhood he was an unflinching Democrat. Y ielding 

A bill was finally introduced which changed the ratio to 16 to 1. to what he believed to be the dictates of patriotic duty toward his 
It passed both Houses and received the signature of President many, he severed his allegiance to that party and joined the 
Jackson. They thought in those days that it was the commercial | Republican party, and although the lat ont — as | cally in 
and not the legal ratio that would keep the metals in circulation. | the minority in the part of the State in w hic a he lived, and he was 
They were hard-money Democrats, and their fame rests-largely | not without political ambition, he never wavered in his fidelity to 
upon their loyal devotion to sound-money principles. aa party . iIline to a = a 

In speaking upon this bill Mr. Benton said: fe was never willing to surrender duty in order that persona 

That, gold was undervalued by the laws of the United States and expelled advantage might accrue to himself. ‘< 
from circulation was a fact which everybody knew; but there was something The locality in which he lived was a grand section of the grand 
else which everybody did not know; which few, in reality, had an opportu- | State of Pennsylvania, 1ich in coal and other mineral deposits, 
nity of knowing, but which was necessary to be known to enable the friends | and those were great men who made the prosperity of the Lehigh 


f gold t t k at the right pl to effect the rec f that ious | & - : 
metal which their fathers once possessed, which the subjects of European | Valley and enabled the State and the people generally to enjoy the 


kings ROW Possess, which the citizens of fhe oung republics to the gout all | magnificent bounty which Providence had bestowed upon that 
Pouneney of this ‘Lumerice have been degaived of for mare thea owelliey you ~ | Tegion; and while General Lilly himself was in the front rank of 
and will be deprived of forever unless they discover the cause of the evil | the successful men who eley ated that section and promoted the 
and apply the remedy to its root. general prosperity of the citizens there inhabiting, yet there never 
Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to follow these various ex- | was a time when success made him at all proud, made him at all 
pressions of opinion with further comment. I prefer to present | evidence any feeling of superiority over anybody less successful 
the utterances of others rather than to give myown. It occurred | than himself, or made him lose the slightest interest in those 
to me that possibly the weight of their great names and the clear- | around him, no matter how young in years or how humble their 
ness and strength of their reasons might have more weight than | station in life. 
anything that could be said by the living. It was one of the elements of his great strength in business and 
aper money based alone on faith or mere authority is a delu- | in political life that he had such a keen and lively interest in the 
sion andasnare. It is not a new experiment. Almost every na- | young and rising generation, who always felt that his was a hand 
tion at some time in its history, either tempted by its necessities | which would help to elevate them, and when he fell there was a 
or guided by unwise counsels, has pursued this phantom, but | vast number of poor people of the eastern part of Pennsylvania 
each in turn has been compelled to retrace its steps with blasted | who felt that in his death they had lost a sincere and faithful 
hopes and bleeding feet. Actual money may not always be needed, | friend. He has gone from among us. He went almost immedi- 
and. in fact, comparatively speaking, is little used in the larger | ately after he had realized what was said to have been the ambition 
fields of commerce and trade; but whatever takes its place must, | of his life—a seat in this distinguished body. But, although he is 
like warehouse receipts, represent and entitle the holder to the | gone, the memory of his sterling virtues lives, and his example 


F 





thing of real value. incites us all to higher and loftier aspirations toward the perform- 
I submit, therefore, that it is clearly established, both by reason | ance of our duty to our fellow-men and to this great nation of 
and authority— which it is our rich blessing to be citizens. 
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The Currency. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JERRY SIMPSON, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 5, 1895, 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8705) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue bonds to maintain the geld reserve, and to redeem and 
retire United States notes, and for other purposes— 


Mr. SIMPSON said: 

Mr. CHAatrMAN: I do not know that I can contribute much to 
the solemnity of this occasion in assisting to preach the funeral 
oration upon the bill that is n®w befote the House, for I think 
it isa foregone conclusion thatit can not pass. [Laughter.] I lis- 
tened to the speech of the chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency this morning, and I confess that I was somewhat 
surprised that such a bill should come froma committee of which 
he is the chairman. Knowing his long experience in this House, 
his ability and his intimate knowledge of the financial affairs of 
the country, I say I am surprised that he could bring forward 
such a measure. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman will permit me, that bill never 
came from that committee with any recommendation from the 
committee. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Chairman, the bill seems to be disowned 
by its own parents, and therefore it has no possible chance of suc- 
cess in this world or in this House. 

Mr. RAY. Those fellows often turn out the best. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMPSON. Now, what does this bill pr todo? It pro- 
poses to issue bonds for the purpose of borrowing $500,000,000 in 
gold. For what purpose? To meet the demands upon the Treas- 
ury for the redemption of legal tendersin gold. Iasked the chair- 
man of the committee if there was any law upon the statute book, 
if there was any legal obligation, binding upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury, compelling him to redeem those outstanding obliga- 
tions in gold, and the chairman answered, ‘‘ No; none whatever; 
only a moral obligation.” What is that moral obligation? From 
what high moral standpoint have we adopted this rule or practice 
in the United States Treasury? That is one of the evils that we 
have inherited from our Republican brethren, established in the 
Treasury, contrary, as I believe, to the law and contrary to the in- 
terests of the people of this country, the practice of redeeming the 
outstanding legal tenders in gold, and we are to-day reaping the 
fruits of Republican practice and precedent in this respect. 

There is no law requiring gold redemption. It never was in- 
tended that those obligations should be redeemed in gold. The 
law specifically says that a certain amount, $100,000,000 in coin, 
shall be set aside for the ap ag te of these notes, and leaves it 
optional with the Secretary of t monger to use either gold or 
silver. Now, when the country has not the gold, why does not 
the Secretary use the silver to redeem these outstanding obliga- 
tions? There is no doubt in my mind, and I presume there is no 
doubt in the mind of any gentleman in this House, that if the 
Secretary of the Treasury would use his privilege under the law 
and redeem these obligations in silver when he more silver 
than gold, this raid upon the Treasury for gold would cease at 
once. That is the sensible business course to pursue, and it is the 
only way you can stop this raid. 

Suppose we pass this measure, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to issue these bonds and borrow this gold, the 
same endless chain that we have heard about, with its buckets 
dipping into the Treasury, will in time dip out all of this $500,- 
000,000 of gold, and the le at last will have the $750,000,000 of 
interest to pay besides t 100,000,000 principal; and after all we 
shall be just where we started. And that will be the result un- 
less we change this policy and recognize silver as a part of the 
resources of the Government, as we are bound to doby law. But 
gentlemen say this bill proposes to retire the legal tenders. No; 
it does not, except so fast as the national banks take out circula- 
tion. But sup they do not take out circulation? They have 
not done it in the past to any great extent, and it is reasonable to 
a that they will continue the same policy in the future. 

tthen? Your legal tenders go out again and go into the 
hands of people who are taking gold out of the Treasury, and 
when the time comes around you will have to issue another $500,- 
000,000 of gold bonds. 

I never heard of such a proposition as that coming from men 
of long experience in Congress, and particularly on this financial 
question. 

Opponents of the free coinage of silver are always free with 


their assertions that this Government can not maintain bimetal- 
lism without the aid of an international agreement. Whenever 
free coinage of silver is proposed these wise owls of finance blink 
their eyes, turn their heads, and croak dismal prophecies of fail- 
ure should this country alone attempt any such policy. And yet 
they are free to demand that this country alone of all other civil- 
ized nations shall maintain monometallism. 

It is a fact well understood by every intelligent gentleman in 
this House—and that ought to include the majority—that no other 
civilized nation in the world follows the example of the United 
States in paying gold coin for its paper obligations. This coun- 
try never promised to do it, even by implication. The pretense 
that the performance of more than was promised is to maintain 
the honor of the country is based upon the idea, very prevalent in 
Republican circles, that the honor of this country is to be ob- 
served only toward the creditor class. There has never been 
complaint from the caverns of the bankers when the value of 
their bonds has been increased. 

There never has been a protest from the Republican side of this 
House when the wages of labor have been diminished, when the 
small stipend paid to the soldiers was reduced by more than half 
under the avowed policy of the party then in power. No com- 
plaint ever greeted the ears of men guilty of such conduct. But 
they are the first to protest that the honor of this country de- 
pends upon paying the creditor twice as much as was nominated 
in his bond. Shakespeare died too soon. His character of Shy- 
lock as his ideal mean man has been eclipsed in the American 
Congress. 

Now, what is the remedy proposed by the gentleman from Maine, 
the great leader of the Republican party? Why, sir, he says you 
should issue bonds of small denominations, limited as to the time 
they are to run, redeemable at the option of the Government in 
five years, and payablein coin. How is that different from the law 
we now have in respect to the redemption of our bonds and other 
obligations? They are now redeemable in coin, and Republican 
Secretaries of the Treasury have decided that that phrase means 
gold. They have redeemed in gold. So under the gentleman's 
proposition the same old game will go on of redeeming in gold, for 
there is no proposition in his = to compel the Seeretary of the 
Treasury to pay outanything butgold. That isnot aremedy. It 
is a miserable makeshift, brought forward, I suppose, by the gen- 
tleman from Maine to pull the wool over the eyes of the people 
who are going to vote for President in 1896. But we give you fair 
warning; gentlemen, that we are “‘ onto” this little game, and it 
shall not go by unnoticed. 

Now, we have here a statement front the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; and we are bound to accept his information as correct because 
he is the only man who can possibly know what are the revenues 
of the Government. He says we have $105,000,000 of surplus in 
the Treasury to-day. So that the plan of the gentleman from 
Maine proposing to increase the revenue is a Pape say which 
we have no occasion for, as we are not in need of an increase of 
revenue. I am satisfied the country is beginning to recover from 
the baneful influences of high-tariff protection as embodied in 
the McKinley Act, and that under this new tariff law revennes 
will gradually increase. But that does not remedy the evil of 
gold going out of the Treasury. The revenues are not payable in 
gold to-day. Mr. SHeRMAN, when he was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, decided that legal tenders should be received for customs dues 
of the Government; and silver certificates are now receivable for 
such dues. 

No revenues will be paid in gold. And then how much better 
off will you be under the —_ of the gentleman from Maine for 
increasing the revenues of the country? The revenue not being 
payable in gold, no matter how you increase the revenue it is not 
reasonable to suppose that any great amount of that coin would 
be paid at the custom-house, especially after you have, by law, 
created a premium upon gold by giving to it a special use denied 
to other forms of money issued by this Government. The merest 
tyro in the study of political economy understands the fact that 
value resides in use, and is regulated by the law of supply and de- 
mand. By providing a use for gold which the greenback and the 
other forms of money can not perform es have necessarily in- 
creased the value of one at the expense of the other. 

This was our history during the war. The fact was well ap- 
preciated by the gentlemen who controlled the Government at 
that time. ey stand here in this House claiming, par excellence, 
to be the friends of a money,” and yet there is — 
upon their party, upon their present leaders—an sin, 
since they seek its repetition—of having purposely dapattinded 
the value of the paper money of the Government while it was the 
sole tender paid to an army fighting for that Government’s preser- 
vation. It was the boast of the leading financier, who has been 
indeed a thrifty financier for his own benefit, ‘‘it was our policy 
as the war progressed to depreciate the value of United States 
notes.” ; 

The thrifty gentleman whose habits of economy and simplicity 
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of tastes have enabled him to amass a vast fortune upon his salary 
as a Government servant fully understands the effect of a de- 
crease of use upon the value of any form of money, and he ex- 
Prema fully to the American —— how that infamous policy of 
is party has been carried out by legislators in this Congress, who 
were plotting infamy within sound of the enemy’s guns across the 
Potomac. They depreciated the greenback and increased the 
value of the gold, the former being paid to the soldiers and the 
latter to the bank financiers, who are now, as then, standing for 
‘‘honest money.” And now they propose, after a generation has 
passed away, to repeat that crime and once more plunder the 
roducers of this country in the interest of the bond-holding shy- 
ocks, who have always opposed any legislation in the interests 
of the people, any legislation tending to the maintenance of real 
national honor. I must confess that I expected something better 
from the great leader of a great party, something which hada 
little common sense in it, something which had a little business 
in it. But I have looked in vain in his proposition for anything 
that will furnish a remedy for present evils. 

This bill is a complete surrender on the part of the Democratic 

rty to the banking interests of the country. For many years 

k—before the close of the war—the money changers have 
made war upon all issues of money except those that came to the 
people through the banks. They made war upon the greenbacks 
at the time they were issued; they put exception clauses in them 
which depreciated them. They havemade war uponsilver. And 
this bill is a complete surrender of the Democratic party to the 
banking interests, because they come out boldly and say, ‘‘ We are 
in favor of retiring the greenbacks and the legal tenders from cir- 
culation and giving a free field and a complete monopoly to the 
national banks of this country.” Now, we do not propose to agree 
to that. Ido not believe the people of this country are ready to 
take out of circulation nearly $500,000,000 now circulating in the 
business of the country and bearing no interest, and to issue in- 
stead bonds to the amount of five hundred millions bearing gold 
interest and payable in gold. Iam surprised that such a propo- 
sition. should receive a single vote in this House. 

As was stated by the gentleman from Maine, quoting an emi- 
nent banker in the city of New York, Mr. St. John, these green- 
backs or legal tenders are so good and sound a money that they 
are actually dangerous. Nobody denies that they are the best 
currency we have ever had in this country. Yet one of the 
grounds on which these men are making their efforts to bring us 
to a gold basis is for the purpose of getting rid of that currency. 
Everybody understands why they are so anxious to get rid of sil- 
ver. No proposition comes up here connected with the finances of 
the country that does not disclose the ruling purpose of these gen- 
tlemen to got rid of silver as a part of the money of the country 
and also to put out of existence the legal tenders, in order, as I 
said before, to give the bankers a free field. 

Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. SIMPSON. bide certainly. 

Mr. RAY. Yousay that your remedy is, when these greenbacks 
and Treasury notes are presented, to pay them off in gold and sil- 
ver both? 

Mr. SIMPSON. At the option of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. RAY. Now, suppose you do that, this endless chain is in 
operation, and in time would you not exhaust the silver as well 
as the gold? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Ithink not. 

Mr. RAY. Why not? The law provides that they shall be im- 
mediately reissued—paid out again. There is this endless chain. 
Now, if the present system dips out all the got. why would not 
the plan the gentleman proposes dip out all the silver? 

Mr. SIMPSON. My idea is—I think everybody understands 
it—that gold is desirable to-day because you have legislation that 
makes the gold dollar more valuable than any other dollar. You 
have taken the gold dollar which formerly circulated as money amd 

ou have made it a commodity; it has ceased to perform the co 
ions of money, and is merely a commodity which serves as the 
basis of trading for speculators. The day that you adopt this policy 
of paying out silver as well as gold such speculation will cease. 
Gold will no longer be a commodity, but will perform the func- 
tions of money. That is my theory. Of course if you should 
adopt such legislation as would make silver especially desirable, 
if you should declare that certain debts must be paid only in sil- 
ver, then silver would be ‘‘ dipped out” of the Treasury. But 
that is not the condition of things with which we are confronted 
at present. 
r. HEPBURN. What legislation is there that makes gold 
more valuable than silver? 
Mr. SIMPSON. It is not legislation. 


Mr. HEPBURN. The gentleman said “legislation.” 


Mr. SIMPSON. The cause is, I believe, the violation of the 
law by the Secretary of the Treasury, assuming that he has au- 
certificates in- 


thority to pay out gold for the redemption of these 
stead of coin. 


Mr. LIVINGSTON. 
“legislation” was in 


Let me suggest to the gentleman that the 
the act of 1873, which robbed silver of its 
standing as the unit of value and made gold the unit of value. 

Mr. $ ON. Let me passon. I want to show the danger- 
ous policy of issuing bonds; and I want to show by some illustra- 
tions what is meant when. by special legislation in the interest of 
gold, as suggested by the gentlemaz from Georgia, we increased in 
1873 the suena of the gold dollar by demonetizing silver. 

Gentlemen tell us that gold has not ~one up, that the gold dol- 
lar has not increased in value. They say all other commodities 
have gone down, when everybody knows that gold has gone up 
and gone up high, and that it is at a premium to-day. Why, the 
man that went up in a balloon swore that he did not go up, but 
that the earth went down. The feeling, he said, that took pos- 
session of him was that the earth was sinking from under him; 
and that is the idea of men who think that gold has not gone up. 
It has gone away from every other commodity. 

These fellows are a little confused, like the Lrishman when he 
heard of the first bonds issued and said to his brother Jimmie, 
*‘ Jimmie, how about these bonds, the foive-twinties, the siven- 
thirties, and the tin-forties?” Jimmie says, ‘‘ Faith and Oi’ll till 
yez. Itis this way, yez see: The poor laboring mon has torise up 
at 5.20 in the marnin’ and worruk until 7.30 in the avenin’, so 
that the bondholder can lie abid until 10.40 in tae forenoon.” 
[Laughter and applause. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the bondholder can lie in bed all day if he 
wants to at the expense of the people now. Atthe close of the war 
the public debt was a little over $2,000,000,000. We have already 
paid on it four and one-half billions, principal and interest, and 
it will take more to liquidate it and pay off that debt to-day, al- 
though only about three-quarters of a billion remain, than would 
have paid the whole thing off at the close of the war—more corn, 
more cotton, and more days’ labor. And then you tell me that 
the dollar has not goneup? Certainlyithas. And now you want 
to = on the people’s backs five hundred millions more of bonds 
and take out of circulation $500,000,000 of legal tender that does 
not cost a cent of interest and _ nothing in its place except the 
national-bank notes, which will not go into circulation except at 
the wish of and when it is profitable to the national banks. 

As one or two other gentlemen to whom I have offered a part 
of my time do not seem desirous of occupying it, I wish to adda 
word or two upon this bill brought forward by the chairman of 
the Finance Committee; for it seems that all the other members 
of the committee refuse to father it. 

I can see no relief to the country from this bill if enacted into 
law. As was said by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Pence}, 
I stand here as a Populist, ready to surrender all party advan- 
tages, if there were any to be gained, for the purpose of securing 
any sensible, reasonable measure that will bring relief to the 
country. But this bill, to my mind, would put the country ina 
very much worse condition than at present, because its effect will 
be to pile the taxes higher upon the people of this country, who 
are already in such a condition that they are unable to bear the 
burdens imposed upon them. From the newspapers all over this 
country comes the intelligence of poverty and suffering. Even 
from Ohio, the home of McKinley—McKinleyized Ohio—we had 
a few weeks ago an account of 12,000 families who were on the 
verge of starvation. That is a sample of the condition of things 
all over the land. 

The legislation and the policy of both parties in the past have 
brought this country to its present bad condition; and I can see 
no remedy whatever in this bill. I have no fears of its enactment 
into law. The Democratic party as a party does not support it. 
I am satisfied of that. The theory is that the substitute of the 
gentleman from Maine may be enacted into law. Well, sir, you 
may be enabled in this House and even in the Senate to rally the 

aid attorneys and representatives of corporations who are lost 
iating for special interests to pass this measure and make it a 
law. Now,it is well for us to consider what will be the effect of 
the measureif it becomesalaw. Youall concede the danger there 
is in drawing the gold out of the Treasury. The gentleman from 
Maine says the way to stop that is to increase the revenues of the 
country. I understood him correctly his prescription is, ‘‘ In- 
crease the revenue and the outgo of gold will stop.” 

Now, according to the ruling of the Secretaries of the Treasury, 
persons ore revenue are not compelled to pay in gold, nor are 
they — to pay any part of such revenue in gold. Then no 
matter how muc a you may have in the Treasury, as long 
as your Secretaries of the Treasury follow out the policy of re- 
deeming outstanding obligations in gold the drain upon the Treas- 
ury for gold will continue. This will remaia the condition of 

no matter how high you pile the revenues and no matter 
how heavily you tax the .— to meet this danger. 

There is another danger. The gentleman tells you that the dif- 
ference between his plan and that brought forward by the gentle- 
man from Illinois is that: the bonds under his plan are redeemable 
in coin. Why, sir, all the bonds have been redeemable in coin; all 
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the outstanding obligations are redeemable in that vy except sil- 
ver certificates. What have we had as the policy of the Republi- 
can party in the past? Weare now reaping the evil that they have 
brought upon us by their official rulings in regard to the mode of 
redeeming these obligations. Every Republican Secretary of the 
Treasury in the past has adopted the policy of redeeming in gold. 

If any such calamity should come to this country as that the 
Republicans should regain political control of the Government 
and if the gentleman from Maine should be chosen President, have 
we any assurance from him that he will appoint a Secretary of the 
Treasury whose ruling will be in pocustense with the law and 
who will redeem in coin—in silver when it is necessary, instead of 
gold? None whatever. He has beenas silent asthe tomb on that 
question. He dare not assure the country in advance what will 
be his policy in that regard. If he will tell me to-day that he will 
guarantee to the people to appoint a Secretary of the Treasury 
who will carry out the law and redeem in silver, if necessary, as 
well as in gold, there will be some excuse for the adoption of the 
measure he proposes to-day. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Will you make him the Populist candidate 
for the Presidency? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Certainly; the Populists will all vote for him. 

A MemsBer. You do not want to kill him off, do you? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, only a few days ago, 
along with my Populist colleagues, I had the privilege and the 
honor of helping to kill the so-called Carlisle bill, and I also as- 
sumed the responsibility of suggesting a remedy, so cajled, or a 
way out of the difficulties surrounding us and those that seemed 
to confront us in the immediate future. That remedy was to coin 
the silver bullion nowin the Treasury to meet the obligations of the 
Government, and also to redeem the outstanding obligations 
either in silver or gold in accordance with the sums which hap- 
pened to be in the Treasury; that is to say, if there was more sil- 
ver than gold, use the silver for redemption. If the gold was in 
excess, let gold be applied for the same purpose. I alsosuggested 
that if all other remedies failed, and the Government insisted on 
issuing bonds, and an interest-bearing debt should follow, that the 
deficiency might be met by the issue of full legal-tender Treasury 
notes, as the Supreme Court of the United States has decided that 
Congress has the right and the power to issue. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DiInGLEy] on that occasion did 
me the honor to notice me, and said it would be a kind of Uriah 
Heap policy. I confess that I was at a very great loss to see what 
the connection was between the two, and how Uriah Heap could 
figure as a financier, even in the mind of the gentleman from 
Maine. I had read David Copperfield and understood something 
of the peculiarities of Micawber—and I only refer to this now 
to show how dangerous it is for a New Englander when he under- 
takes to perpetrate a joke. Some gentleman suggested that per- 
haps the gentleman from Maine meant Mr. Micawber; and lo 
and behold! in the next morning’s Recorp I saw that the “joke” 
had been corrected. [Laughter.] I believe it was the very first 
time in the history of the Recorp that a joke was ever corrected 
in that publication. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 
should prepare a diagram to explain his witticism. 

In the same connection, a few days ago, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CANNON] repeated over again an old chestnut we have 
all heard for many years, about a gentleman from his State, a Mr. 
Campbell, a Greenbacker, who, he says, if he were living to-day, 
would be a Populist; and he referred to this in a sort of derisive 
way as a kind of slur against the Populists and their theories. He 
apoke of him as going on to show how interest accumulated. He 
referred to the assertion of this gentleman that if a cent was 
put out at compound interest at the birth of Christ and regularly 
compounded from that time down to the present the result would 
make a globe of metal as large as the world; and they all laughed 
at the joke, the Republicans all laughed; and I want to say that 
they laughed at Mr. DInaLEy’s joke, too, notwithstanding that it 
was not a joke. : 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Notwithstanding that it had to be cor- 
rected? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes. 

Now, the gentleman from Illinois never took the trouble to say 
whether the computation was true or not. But it was. And I 
want to use it as an illustration to show what interest amounts 
to. Seven hundred and fifty million dollars of interest on these 
bonds is to be another burden that you are going to pile on the 

ple of the United States, another attempt to make your legis- 
[ation accommodate itself to the money changers and bankers. 
When, Mr. Chairman, I ask the question, are the common peo- 
le going to get some legislation in their interest? When-will a 
Roneiresis member or a Republican member bring forth in this 
ers of the 
ily bread? 


House a measure that is in the interest of the er 
country; in the interest of the man who labors for h E 
He isthe man I want to help, not the or the financier. 
Now, if a have any suggestion of that kind let them bring it 
forward. If some gentleman has a measure of relief to propose 


in his behalf, a measure that will take some of the burden of tax- 
ation off of his shoulders instead of piling additional burdens upon 
it, he will find me ready at any time to come to his assistance and 
aid him in the support of such a measure. [Applause.] 

I have just received in a note from a valu Friend residing in 
my State, now on a visit to the East, a letter embodying some 
criticisms upon the various financial plans submitted to this House, 
which I will print as a portion of my remarks: 


“ FINANCIAL FOXES. 

‘*There is an old story of a gathering of chickens in convention 
for the purpose of determining the best methods of erecting 
chicken coops and places of safe retirement at night. To the 
doors of this conclave came a delegation of foxes. Addressing 
themselves to the chairman, they avowed their desire to submit 
plans for the consideration of the body. They assured them that, 
as foxes, they knew all about the chicken industry. They had 
been intimately associated with it all their lives and their ances- 
tors before them, and their fat, sleek sides were proof of their 
skill. Itis recorded that the foxes departed in chagrin when they 
pets that their overtures were answered by significant si- 

ence, while the chickens roosted high. They probably thought 
a hint was intended, and accepted it. 

‘Tt has been contended that the line between intelligence and 
instinct is almost imperceptible. There are certain facts of very 
recent ated that will tend to strengthen that sentiment. 
When a McKinley committee gather in their rooms for the pur- 
pose of making a tariff bill their doors are immediately surrounded 
and the members importuned for a hearing by a lot of very foxy 
manufacturers and forestallers of natural opportunities who 
‘know all about the tariff; they have been in it all their lives and 
their fathers before them.’ They are ‘friends of the tariff’ and 
believe the beneficent institution can only be properly left to the 
nursing of those who — by the delegated power of taxation. 
But when the people show their disgust at such impudent dele- 
gation of a sovereign power by turning the rascals out, another 
set of statesmen gather here for the purpose of reforming the 
financial system of the country, and lo, the doors of the commit- 
tee rooms are again besieged. This time it is neither a mob of 
foxes nor yet of petted manufacturers and forestallers. The 
onlooker would be puzzled to determine whether it was a syndi- 
cate intent upon establishing brass works with their capital all 
in their cheeks, or a lot of men who had so long reflected the color 
of their coin as to believe themselves created of a little better dust 
than the rest of humanity. 

**But there are many who need no introduction to this class. 
They are those who have noted the financial legislation of this 
country for the past thirty-two years. In the present clamor of 
men of wealth for ‘a sound currency’ and ‘honest money’ is re- 
ete the old familiar ‘stop thief’ cry under which the people 
1ave been plundered in the past. This is an old gang who stood 
in this capital when an enemy’s guns were resounding across the 
river and higgled for the price of their patriotism. These are the 
men who never soiled their fingers with the kind of money they 
demanded must be paid to the soldiers and sailors of the country 
and to their widows and orphans. While the victorious army was 
marching past this Capitol there was never heard a word of pro- 
test from the caverns of the bankers that heroes were being robbed 
- being paid in ‘rag money.’ That cry was only raised when 

r. Banker heid the interest-bearing obligations of this Govern- 
ment, enhanced in price by the most iniquitous act ever placed on 
the statute books of a civilized nation. Then the banker became 
Sh anxious to secure the enactment of a law under which the 
soldier should be forced to pay ‘hard money’ for a debt con- 
tracted in a fot psc depreciated currency. Letusexamine some 
of the plans and arguments put forward by these worthies in favor 
of delegating to them the entire control of the people’s money. 

‘The Secretary of the Treasury is assumed to know alli about 
finance. This is one of the strange anomalies of the age. Merely 
because the fortunes of politics have enabled him to assume the 
title of Secre of the Treasury, he is immediately assumed to 
know all about the economics of finance. On the same principle 
the fortunate son-in-law of a musician might be offered the posi- 
tion of musical critic on a newspaper. Let us measure the pres- 
ent Secretary rather by his acts than by his title. He knows what 
is desired, for he stands with those who demand a ‘sound cur- 
rency and honest money.’ He believes with his associate in the 
Cabinet that the American people have a right to e t the ‘ best 
money for the best beef and pork and butter.’ erefore, he 
brings in a bill for the purpose of securing them in this enjoy- 
ment, And what does he pro ? He finds, first, that it is im- 
possible for 70,000,000 people to maintain ‘a parity of value’ be- 
tween two metals and a sufficient coin reserve. And he sees a 
way out of the difficulty by delegating that duty to a few thou- 
san . He finds a curréncy system in which are certain 
promissory notes of national banks. e finds that these notes are 
secured by the faith of the Government, and that security for 
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Mr. Carlisle proposes to im- 
— on this by substituting a hundred-dollar interest-bearin, 

md as security for every hundred dollars of notes and hel 
by the people’s agents, $30 of noninterest-bearing notes of the 
Government held by the ae agents, plus a lot of other col- 
laterals held by the issuers of the notes. r. Carlisle must not 
wonder if the chickens roost high. 

‘*Let us submit a few figures to this eminent financier. Let us 
suppose his scheme accomplished, what would be the result? 
The banker with $100,000 capital would start a bank. He would 
deposit $22,500 in Treasury notes of some kind with the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and receive in return $75,000 in money 
having the indorsement by the Government, but not a legal tender 
for the payment of debts even to the extent now possessed by the 
notes of the national banks. ‘But,’ says Mr. Carlisle, ‘the notes 
are also secured by the assets of the banks and the wealth of the 
stockholders.’ Mr. Carlisle eam believes the note holder 
is thus ‘secured.’ The Secretary would never have attained his 
reputation as a lawyer of sagacity if he had allowed a client to 
loan money and let the borrower hold the security. He would 
have us believe there is something sacred and all-powerful in a 
‘bank,’ and that a banker’s word is as good as his bond. Tiis 
might be accepted as true as to some bankers’ words and bonds, 
the bankers —s allowed to hold both. 

‘‘That the banker is perfectly ‘secured’ will be apparent by a 
few more figures. He loans his own debts to hiscustomers. The 
banker’s debts are ‘secured’ by the Government indorsement, 
and he draws interest on them. This would seem like a species 
of class legislation. But it is argued that this is not a special 
privilege, because anybody can become a banker and take advan- 
tage of thelaw. A child ina ar school would be enabled 
to show Mr. Carlisle that this would only be ible when the 
whole people became bankers and nobody baked bread and cleaned 
the streets. And when the banker loans his debts he receives 
more than their full equivalent in some sort of security. Then 
if he loans his $75,000 he has in his possession other security of 
more than that amount. The banker is very kindly cared for by 
Mr. Carlisle and will never think of suggesting chicken raisin 
in his presence. This is what is called a step toward a ‘soun 
currency’ and ‘ honest money.’ 

‘‘Another proposition of this financier must not be overlooked. 
It is proposed to relieve the bankers of the necessity of keeping a 
reserve fund to secure his deposits. The banker is to be left to 
exercise his own sweet will as to the amount of such security in 
the form of a reserve necessary to ‘sound banking.’ He may fix 
it at 40 per cent or one-half of 1 per centand run away with that, 
and all the Government will say is ‘It is too bad.’ But, I hear 
some defender of ‘sound money’ say, ‘It is proposed that all 
the banks shall agree to indorse the bank notes of all banks.’ We 
might hesitate to suggest that the Chemical Bank of New York 
would refuse to accept such a proposition if we had not heard 
rumors of that sort from men of vast wealth and high position. 
Even Horace White scents danger in that proposition. Even the 
bankers know enough to roost high in face of such danger. 

‘And now we must contemplate another great financial ee het. 
Anointed with the oils of office, he steps at once to the front 
rank of financiers. He was made Comptroller of the Currency, 
and lo, he is bidden to the bankers’ tables and toasted as an ‘au- 
thority.’ Having had surfeit of toasts, Mr. Eckels must not quail 
if subjected to a few roasts. 

** Upon one point Mr. Eckels and all these great lights agree with 
a pleasing unanimity. They are all well assured that the paper 
notes of the Government must be a. They rally with 
one accord under the cry, ‘The greenbacks must go.’ Some of 
the lesser lights make pretense of saving a remnant of the offend- 
ing greenbacks as a sort of ‘redeemer’ for the evidences of the 
bank debts. But this is at best only a mere pretense to blind the 
eyes of those who let sentimentality interfere with their consider- 
ation of the great question of ‘ sound currency and honest money.’ 
All such mere sentiment is out of place where bankers are dis- 
cussing any question. Sentiment among bankers suggests the old 
comparison of a powder magazine in hell. 

**It is also to be noted that Mr. Eckels duly appreciates the obli- 
gations of his situation. He has apparently studied the history 
of his office and noted with care the conduct of his predecessors, 
who, if alive, may be addressed in care of some national bank. 
He stands for the perpetuation of the system of national banks. 
True, he would enlarge their functions and privileges. He would 
give them such increase of power as to make it unnec for 
them to wag their little fingers to annul the authority of the peo- 
ple’s representatives in Congress assembled. He would so enlarge 
the bank power as to make a nod sufficient when the people rebel 
against their exactions. And then, if it were found difficult to se- 
cure all the bankers ask for, Mr. Eckels would bury all opposition 

a ‘commission’ composed of experts. In other words, he 
would call the foxes together to care for the chickens. In the 
consideration of the suggestions offered by Mr. Eckels it may be 


them is held by the aes agents. 


needful to make comparisons with the utterances of his predeces- 
sors and their a in the defense of ‘honest money and a 
sound currency.’ e trail of the fox appears in all. 

“ STATISTICS. 

“As Silas Wegg dipped into ret so Mr. Eckels dips into fig- 
ures. There has been demand for an increase in the volume of 
money. Such demands always meet with bitter opposition on 
the part of the bankers. They have learned the significance of the 
saying that when two employers are seeking one laborer wages 
are high, and that when two laborers are seeking one employer 
wages are low. They know that when two investors are hunting 
for one dollar the dollar is harder to get than when two dollars 
are seeking for one investor. Mr. Eckels is the faithful employee 
of the ba He looks to them for his present salary and for his 
future remuneration, when the example of their liberality to him 
is to be made an object lesson for his successor. So Mr. Eckels 
gathers a lot of statistics to show how much of the daily business 
of certain communities is transacted by checks and other forms 
of credit. From his figures Mr. Eckels derives the following con- 
clusions: 

There are wide differences as to the extent of the use of credit instruments 
in retail business between States of the same general character of population 
and economic conditions, but it would seem, from such results as this inves- 
tigation show, that if there isa real demand and necessity for a continuous 
larger medium of exchange, the satisfaction of that demand could and would 
be met by an increase in the use of credit instruments. It is fair to presume 
that their use would follow, as the absolute business needs of those engaged 
in oneyies business of each community are always met. That it is not 
so met is evidence that the need is not as real as many would suppose from 
the constant demand made upon Congress to simply increase the volume of 
the currency. Moreover, if that argument, which is based solely upon the 
demand for more money, were in any la: measure sound, it would amount 
merely to a demand for an increase in the use of credit, since the parpes 
served by bank notes in the majority of instances could be equally well 
pk by bank discounts and credit deposits; in other words, by the use of 


‘*Here is a great financier’s logic. He ascertains that in some 
localities there is a continuing use of checks and other forms of 
credit in the daily transactions, and he concludes—as a banker’s 
agent—-that the demand for more money in circulation by those 
ignorant people without bank accounts can be met perfectly with 
the suggestion that they use checks. It may be hinted to Mr. 
Eckels that a Queen of France once sharply rebuked the people 
who were rushing to Versailles in search of bread by suggesting 
that they stay at home and ‘eat cake.’ It is fortunate for Mr. 
Eckels that a better civilization makes it unnecessary for me to 
suggest that the basket soon held the Queen’s head. There wiil be 
no sawdust in the basket to which the political heads of Mr. 
Eckels and his allies will soon fall, but the baskets will be full, all 
the same. 

‘*How easy it is for the agent of the national bankers to argue 
that it is better for the people to use checks and evidences of 
credit. In his statement of conclusions Mr. Eckels unwittingly ex- 
— the animus of the suggestion. He says, ‘The purpose served 

y bank notes in the majority of instances could be equally well 
served by bank discounts and credit deposits.’ The merest tyro 
will comprehend the meaning of this statement. It suggests at 
once the fact that a scarcity of money will make it possible for 
the banker to supply ‘ bank discounts and credit deposits.’ This 
is all right for the banker, and if it happens to be death to the 
_ the fact will cause no Comptroller of the Currency to lose 
sleep. 

«Tet me suggest to Mr. Eckels facts that might make his pres- 
ent argument seem absurd. He finds that the people of certain 
sections make use of ‘ bank discounts and credit deposits’ in the 
transaction of their business. He concludes that such devices 
are as as money. I recall passing through the chief city in 
Mr. Eckels’s State during the war. There was every evidence of 
business activity and more or less of patriotism. The people 
seemed p ous, though not many of them bad at that time 
set themselves up as financiers. They were using postage stamps 
and car tickets as money. I frequently saw both these offered 
in payment for goods delivered. Some of the goods were called 
‘wet goods,’ and were delivered over counters that dripped with 
wetness. The condition of the postage stamps after such han- 
dling may be imagined, but not described. If Mr. Eckels had been 
Comptroller at the time would he have concluded, from a state- 
ment of the amount of postage stamps and car tickets used in 
anaes that its people did not want any small change? Or if, 
after Mr. Eckels mes a well-paid bank president, will he sit 
on the deck of an ocean greyhound and believe that shipwrecked 
sailors floating by on a p cat need no assistance in the shape of a 

means of conveyance, simply because they make use of the 
best afforded in their misfortunes? 

“HOW THEY AID THE GOVERNMENT. 

“ Equally with his predecessors, Mr. Eckels believes the banks 
render great aid to the Government. He thus echoes the old cry 
that the Government actually owes its existence to the patriotism 
of the banks — the war. According to such authority, the 
national banks enabled the Government to suppress the rebellion— 
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by taking out their notes after the surrender of Lee and the dis- 
bandment of the armies. Before qucting the statements of the 
Comptroller in this connection, I-want to rewind him of what 
happened while the banks were aiding the Government to sup- 
press the rebellion. Every note issued by the banks was as much 
an infiation of the currency as ifaTreasury note had been issued. 

‘Mr. Eckels will respond with the assertion that the bank credit 
was added to that of theGovernment. Probably the Comptroller 
would not argue outside a bank parlor that the lesser was greater 
than the whole or that the inclusive term was less inclusive than 
the specific. He would not risk his standing as a logician before 
a gathering of Illinois farmers by the assertion that the circum- 
ference of the hub was larger than the tire of the wheel, or that a 
single pig weighed more than a whole barn full. Heknows that 
the whole includes ev part, and he knows, too, that the power 
of the Government is the power there is in this country. It 
may for a time be so delegated as to make the bankers believe 
themselves omnipotent; but their power is only great as it in- 
cludes a portion of sovereignty improperly delegated. The man 
who believes that a banker’s indorsement of a piece of Govern- 
ment paper makes it a whit stronger would see no impropriety in 
the fence painter who sought to improve a summer sunset with 
his daub brush. 

“‘Among the benefits to the Government named by Mr. Eckels 
from the operations of the banks is the following: 

As Government depositories the national banks have received, stored in 
their vaults, and accounted for $5,856,625,891 without expense to the Govern- 
ment. Allowing the rate of —— of 1 per cent as a reasonable com- 

nsation for such services, which is the same as that fixed by the act of 

arch 8, 1875, as the compensation of disbursing officers for public buildings, 
it would amount to $20,067,347. 

‘‘Anyone familiar with the monthly debt statements of the Treas- 
ury will appreciate the full significance of this claim. The banks 
have rendered service to the Government in that they have ‘re- 
ceived, stered in their vaults, and accounted for $5,856,625,891, 
without expense to the Government.’ Surely such a system and 
such patriots should be well esteemed by the people. The sum 
named may well enthuse even a Comptroller of the Currency and 
an anticipating bank president. The banks have held this 
money for the Government, and still continue to do so, ‘ without 
charge.’ They are so intensely patriotic, so determined to render 
great service to the people, that they actually allow the Secretary 
of the Treasury to deposit with them millions of money and never 
charge the Government a cent. But Mr. Eckels is too modest by 
half, and I want to give him a hint lest he fail of the abundance 
of reward anticipated by minimizing the fullness of the banker's 
service in this regard. 

‘*The enormous sum stated by Mr. Eckels as having been han- 
dled by the banks for the Government witheut charge evidences 
a degree of service to the Government. But it isasum indicating 
the gross amount held by the banks for the Government during a 
long series of years. Mr. Eckels forgot to say that the banks had 
also held as a continuing daily balance of private deposits nearl 
$2,000,000,000, and that, too, without charging the depositors. 
— the fact that this desire = es — fuera Sadie 2 the 

ple is so intense in our great citi pay sums 
Genodvadiden in order to notify the people of their beneficence. 
They even go so far in some cases—not national banks—as to pay 
a small interest on the daily balances. 

‘* Perhaps Mr. Eckels failed to note this fact lest it might s 
that State banks had been even more liberal than the national 
banks. And before closing this branch of the subject I want to 
call Mr. Eckels’s attention to a little fact. If it ever happen 
that his friends in the national banks get tired of performing 
this service to the Government, I wiil be able to help them out, 
and will give Government bonds as security for every dollar so 
held, provided the Government will issue bonds payable at its op- 
tion at 2 per cent per annum. Idonotwant Mr. to think I 
am a shylock, oreven a national banker of this age. I am not en- 
tirely devoid of patriotism. And when Mr. makes his com- 
parison between the services of the bankers and the dis i 
officers for an buildings perhaps he will explain what woul 
happen to those disbursing officers if they loaned out the money 
committed to their charge at interest, pocketing the profits thereon. 


“SERVICE TO THE PEOPLE. 


‘*Mr. Eckels believes the banks have also rendered service to the 

blic aside from that rendered to the Government. He sums 

ese all up as follows: First, the saving in heavy discounts on the 
bank currency prevalent before the establishment of the national- 
bank system. md, the saving in rates of interests on loans and 
discounts. Third, the saving in making exchange. Fourth, the 
saving to customers in making collections. 

‘In every phrase the Comptroller speaks on the assumption that 
the old State-bank currency was the condition t to that 
of the a banks. a hold Mr, py pir ae et 

is is not exc @ ignorance, i i is 
apa todeseeren asalianietaiaenaien and get out. The greep- 





back had done its work long before the national-bank note became 
a power in the land. Even at the close of the war the national 
banks had less than a trifle over $100,000,000 of their notes in cir- 
culation, and the major portion of these were issued after the 
backbone of the rebellion had been broken. Practically none were 
issued in 1864. And yet the better greenback had driven the bank 
note almost entirely out of circulation and bankers were not prat- 
ing of the Gresham law. Into what might have been a homo- 

meous currency the bank notes were thrust by men who had as 

ittle idea of patiiotism as a pig of conic sections. 

‘* There was something to be made out of the necessities, and the 
bankers of this country sustained the unbroken reputation of their 
kind. For every dollar in national-bank notes issued during the 
year 1864 the Government actually paid the bankers issuing them 
a@ premium to accept a6 percent United States bond. The banker 
paid in greenbacks say $100,000 for his bonds. He received $90,- 
000 in notes indorsed by the Government, and made a lawful 
money in many important cases, including all payments to the 
Government except duties on imports and interest.on the national 
debt. He received in advance 6 per cent in coin on the full 
amount of the debt for one year. This coin in July, 1864, was 
worth two at.u a half times its face value in greenbacks, and the 
banker therefore received in the same kind of money he had paid 
for his bonds $105,000, and the Government still owed him the 
$100,000. in gold interest-bearing bonds. The man who argues 
that this was anything less than clear robbery is either devoid of 
intelligence or honesty. 

‘‘And in any of this portion of the a argument it is 
difficult to take him seriously. He asks the victims of his system 
to believe they are benefited by the magnanimity of the banks. 
But with the same logic he might demonstrate that the smallpox 
was a great blessing to the people because it carried off fewer 
victims than the cholera, it were true that the national-bank 
notes had been instrumental in relieving the te the losses 
caused by the old system of unregulated State of issue, the 
Comptroller might ask for their continuance only after he had 
demonstrated that a better system of paper money could not be 
devised and had never been tested by the people. The fact is as 
plain as any mathematical demonstration that the Treasury notes 
of the Government were in use long before the banks mmstered up 
—— enough to hold Government bonds as a basis for the 

oaning of their debts at interest. 

‘The further fact is that the Treasury notes have always been 
held at a slight ium over bank notes, and that their being..so 
held is in ‘with a natural law as universal in its opera- 
tion as that of gravitation. The Treasury notes have a wider use, 
and, as'value resides in use, they must always be proportionately 
more desired. And once more I must revert to the proposition 
that the banks have served the public—that is, the Government— 
by holding vast sums on deposit without interest. Mr. Eckels 
shows that the national banks hold for the people balances of de- 
posits amounting to $1,647,017,129. Speaking of a similar service 
rendered the Government, Mr. Eckels shows that such a service 
at the rate allowed by law for the disbursing officers of public: 
ae would have cost the Government over $20,000,000. 
Will Mr. Eckels now say that the national banks render such a 
valuable service to their depositors by holding the sum above 


stated? 
“THE COMPTROLLER’S SUGGESTIONS. 

*“Now, the Comptroller enters the field with the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the ers, suggesting to Congress certain amend- 
ments to the banking law. He wanis elasticity. In this he is at 
one with all the volunteer doctors who have appeared before the 
Gots tilietaptadinnton Seamenaaghtel temioe 

note inst loss it o m 
secure a bank’s circulation’ could be devised. Put he believes 
that this plan does not afford ‘elasticity.’ He would, therefore, 
have the ernment adopt a lesser security, and substivute for 
the better note ‘elasticity.’ Furthermore, the Comptroller ad- 
mits, ‘It is the duty of governments to see that the currency 
which circulates among the people ought always to be of the very 
highest character, and the soundness of which should never be a 
gulvject of inquiry.’ Will the Comptroller tell us why this is a func- 
tion of government? In analyzing the question he would strike 
the tal ciple of the whole discussion. He would see 
that the issue of money is primarily a governmental function. 
He would discover that this is not use of any ‘social com- 
pact,’ that it was not because of a human statute or constitutional 
provision, but that it rested in natural law as firmly as the inalien- 
able right of all men to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Then let him turn to his law books and read once more the foun- 
dation for the saying, ‘ Delegatus delegari non potest.’ 

‘* How does Mr. Eckels propose to give us a a ‘ of the very 


highest character?’ He asks that we allow the to loan us 


their promissory notes based upon their discounted . This 
isin brief Mr. Hckels's plan. » would have Ake bets provides 
safety fund to redeem their notes by a graduated tax until the 
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sum secured should equal 5 per cent 


m their issues. In other 
words, it is proposed to secure the ‘highest character’ for our 


note circulation by substituting for a Government bond worth 
more than the notes issued 5 per cent in cash—after a time—and 
the assets of the banks. 

‘* There are two points in this connection that will ae expla- 
nation before being ac d by the average citizen who does not 
hold office. It will be difficult to make sensible people believe 
that the banks can issue a better currency than the Government. 
It will be still more difficult to make them believe that a small 
ve is better than Coenen of the Government. And 
Mr. els will be asked to explain w the notes proposed to 
be issued under his plans, and all of the other plans emanating 
from Wall street, are to be redeemable in coin, either gold or sil- 
ver. I know it is claimed that these notes will be redeemable in 
the precious metals, but the claim is made with a sinister smile. 
They are to be redeemable at the banks of issue; in other words, 
a bank note issued in Des Moines, Iowa, is to beredeemed only at 
the bank of issue, and if it happens that such a note has strayed 
away from the immediate locality of that bank the sole pretense 
of coin redemption rests upon the assumption that the holder shall 
be able to travel miles enough to reach the bank and make the 
demand, which will doubtless be refused if made. In other words, 
they are to suspend specie redemption in the interest of the banks. 

‘* But these plans have come so thick and so fast—they have been 
amended and the amendments amended—they have been changed 


so rapidly as to suggest.a question whether their paternity could | 


be discovered. In all the varying phases of the discussion on the 
part of the Wall street monometallists one end has been con- 
stantly keptin view. This has been the desire to maintain what 
is called ‘the gold basis.’ The object of this effort is very plain. 
It is to secure in the hands of the wealthy bankers and capitalists 
of the East absolute power of control over the finances of the Gov- 
ernment. Itis fortunate for the people that men in Congress 
having convictions and the courage of them have exposed the 
absurdity of these plans and have thus far defeated them. 

**T now want to call your attention to one more gross absurdity 
in the arguments that have filled the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD 
andthe press devoted to the plans of the Administration. Sena- 
tor SHERMAN has repeatedly affirmed that the law requires that 
the parity of the gold and silver coins should be maintained by 
the Government. This statement has been reiterated by Repub- 
lican and Democratic admirers of the great financier from Ohio. 
They assert that this is mandatory upon the Administration be- 
cause of the clause in the Sherman law referring to the parity of 
the two metals. In the first place, it is to be observed that these 
gentlemen willfully and knowingly misquote that law. There is 
no reference in the act of July, 1890, to a policy for maintaining 
the parity of gold and silvercoin. The expression is that it is the 
policy of the Government to maintain the parity of these two 
metals. And there is a vast difference between the attempt to 
maintain the parity of value of coins and the parity of value of 
metals. Moreover, it is not mandatory upon the Administration. 
It is simply a declaration that it has been the policy of this Gov- 
ernment to maintain the parity. 

‘* Now, what doesthisexpressionmean? Itmeansthatin the Sher- 
man Act there was a declaration of a gross absurdity. Thereis no 
such thing as maintaining a 7 of value of twometals. Itisnot 
possible, any more than it would be possible to logically speak of 
maintaining the parity of value of any other two commodities. 
But, assuming it were ible, and assuming that the declaration 
in that law was mandatory, what would the logical conse- 
quence? At the time of the passage of that act silver was worth 
nearly twice as much in the market, measured by gold, as it is to- 
day. The policy of the Government, then, has not been such as 
to maintain this parity. It does not necessarily follow that be- 
cause there has been a decline in the market value of silver as a 
commodity it resulted from the action of the Government. But 
it. can be very plainly seen that this action of the Government has 
been a potent factor leading up to that result. 

‘Value resides in use. Our experience has shown the truth of 
the statement that when a commodity or a money is denied cer- 
tain uses the value is proportionately decreased. is was thor- 
oughly appreciated during the war, when a successful attempt 
was made to depreciate the value of our Government paper money. 
It was thoroughly understood by those who put the ‘except’ 
upon the greenback and provided a use for gold coin that paper 
money could not discharge. The policy of this Government, 
therefore, in the payment of gold coin in the redemption of its ob- 
ligations and its refusal under a strict mandate of Congress to pay 
silver for such purposes has necessarily resulted in the deprecia- 
tion of silver through the diminishing of its uses. It will natur- 
ally follow, therefore, taking the ground of the monometallist, 
that it was now the bounden duty of the Government to attempt, 
so far as pace. a restoration of the parity which existed at the 
time of the passage of the Sherman Act by placing silver upon 
that equality with gold coin that exists under the statute. 


“The Secretary of the Treasury is instructed to redeem silver 
notes in silver coin struck for that purpose from the metal pur- 
chased by the Treasury notes. This he has not done. He is in- 
structed also to redeem the notes of the Government in gold or 
silver at his discretion. For this policy he has substituted one 
under which he has redeemed those notes in gold at the option of 
the holder of the notes, and to the great detriment of the Treas- 
ury and to the country. Every rule of logic would lead the Seo- 
retary of the Treasury and the Administration to a change of this 


cy. 

“Phere is but one other point to which I wish to call your atten- 
tion. In the most recent proposition of the Government for the 
issuance of coined bonds for the purchase of gold it is provided in 
the contract, made secretly by the Administration with the rep- 
resentatives of the money power in New York, that if Congress 
will give authority for the issuance of a bond payable in gold the 
interest now contemplated at 33 per cent shall be reduced to 3 per 
cent. Failing to receive this authority, it is proposed to issue the 
bonds payable in coin at the higher rate of interest. There will 
never an ew in the future for any statesman, even 
with the hardihood of those who sustain the policy of the Admin- 
istration, to claim that there is any question as to whether the 
bonds about to be issued are payable strictly according to the con- 
tract in silver. The purchasers of those bonds will have received 
notification by their accepting them at the higher rate of interest 
and by the refusal of Congress to grant their demand for a gold 
bond that this Government holds the option to pay them either in 


gold or silver. 
‘* There is no ible escape from this logic. It is as clear as the 
noonday sun. ey understand perfectly, and it has been made 


clear in the debates, that the people’s representatives have refused 
their assent to a bond specifically payable in gold. That action 
has settled the question for all time that this Government has the 
right to pay in silver coins of the présent standard any obligation 
that is now outstanding, or that may be issued, until a different 
action is had by Congress. It is well that this point should be 
made clear before the close of this session of Congress. There 
should be.a record made that this matter was discussed, and that 
those who took the bonds took them with the full knowledize that 
the Government should retain its option to pay bonds either in 
gold or silver, and pay therefore the higher rate of interest. 


“P. FAULKLER.” 
[Here the hammer fell.] 





The Currency. 


SPEECH 
HON. T. J. HUDSON, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 14, 1895, 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 275) authorizing the issue of $65,116,275 of 
gold 3 per cent bonds. 

Mr. HUDSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The time for consideration of this resolution is 
limited to-five hours in this House, and there are 356 members wait- 
ing todiscussit. It would be unseemly on my part to occupy more 
than five minutes. It is claimed by the President and Secretary 
of the Treasury that the Treasury of the United States is laboring 
under + embarrassments in its efforts to keep a hundred mil- 
lions of gold as a reserve on hand. It is also claimed by the Ex- 
ecutive and the friends of this resolution that the passage of the 
resolution will save the Government of the United States 
$16,000,000. In other words, they say that if you will permit the 
Treasurer to issue and sell bonds payable principal and increase 
in gold, the contract already existing between the Secretary of 
the Treasury and Rothschild & Sons and J. S. Morgan & Co., 
London bankers, will be abrogated; otherwise the Secretary of the 
Treasury will be compelled to issue sixty-five millions of coin 
bonds, running thirty years, at 3} per cent annual interest, pay- 
able quarterly. 

This involves, Mr. Speaker, a very serious question, and one 
which I fear will give this country a great deal of trouble in the 
near future. It involves a change of base, a denial of the policy 
heretofore existing of making all our obligations payable in coin. 
Pass this resolution and the seven hundred millions of our bonds 
now outstanding will be knocking at the doors of Congress and 
demanding equal recognition with the sixty-five millions which 
we are ed to authorize the immediate issue of. Sixteen mil- 
lions of dollars is quite an important item, and one that ought not 
to be lightly brushed aside. On the other hand, it is most impor 
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tant that we should carefully consider the business interests of 
this country both now and hereafter. . 

In my judgment a declaration upon the part of this Govern- 
ment of its intention to adopt a gold basis without ibility of 
change or retraction would cost the oe of the United States 
many billions of dollars. It would a full recognition of the 
demands of the gold shylocks. It would be an abandonment of 
all hope of future recognition of silver. It would be a turning 
over of this Government to our bondholders and the gold specu- 
lators. It would be a total surrender of the right of the common 
people to give voice to their will respecting the financial policies 
of this Government. No observer of public sentiment can have 
failed to understand that the t majority of the American peo- 
ple are to-day in favor of the recognition of silver as it existed 
in this Government prior to 1873, and that sentiment is growing, 
and as the people read will grow more rapidly in the next few 
years than it has in the past. The President of the United States 
and the Secretary of the Treasury have consulted with and been 
interviewed so often in the last year by the representatives of 
Wall street and London bankers that they have not had time to 
consult or listen to the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, a great many of our Republican friends who 
talked ani voted in favor of the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman Act have, I am most happy to say, visited their 
homes and attended the hustings last fall and returned to this 
Congress fresh from consultation with the honest yeomanry of 
their districts, and are now standing manfully upon this floor de- 
nouncing this gold-idol policy. It will be observed, however, that 
they have not yet been able to reclaim their leader, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maine, nor will they succeed in moving 
the great majority of their leaders from under the baleful influ- 
ence of the Rothschilds. They will learn sooner or later that the 
oa not wag the dog, and that the dog stands by the bond- 

olders. 

We are told that a crisis confronts us and ask what we would 
have done. My reply is, pay our debts according to the strict let- 
ter of the law, which we are ony able to do without the issue of 
a bond of any kindor character. For the p of proving con- 
clusively to the country that my sta‘ement is right, I call Mr. 
Carlisle, present Secretary of the Treasury, who, on the 2ist of 
January, 1895, stated before the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions that we had a legal right to pay our outstanding obligations 
in silver. Questioned by Mr. SispLey, of that committee, he an- 
swered: 

Mr. Sreuey. I wouid like to ask you (perhaps not entirely connected with 
the matter under discussion) what objection there could be to having the op- 
Sen Sseans either in silver or gold lie with the Treasury instead of the 
= Searetery CARLISLE. If that policy had been adopted at the beginning of 
resumption—and I am not saying this for the petro of criticising the action 
of any of my predecessors,or anybody else—but if the policy of reserving to 
the Government, at the nageenana resumption, the option of redeeming in 
gold or silver all its paper presented, I believe it would have worked benefi- 
cially, and there would have been no trouble growing out of it. But the Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury from the beginning of resumption have rene a 
poy of redeeming in gold or silver, at the option of the holder of the paper 
and if any Secretary had afterwa attempted to change that policy an 
force silver upon aman who wanted gold, or gold upon a man who wanted 
silver, and especially if he had made that attempt at such a critical period as 
we have had In the fast two years, my judgment is it would have been very 
disastrous. There is a vast difference between establishing a policy at the 

nning and reversing a policy after it has been long established, and espe- 
cially after the situation has been changed. 

It will be seen that Mr. Carlisle’s only excuse for insisting on 
evading the law and selling bonds is a bad precedent set him by 
former Republican and Democratic Secretaries of the Treasury. 
This fully justifies the excuse of an early settler in Arkansas. 
When charged with stealing hogs (they do not steal hogs in Ar- 
kansas now) he admitted that the charge was true, but gave as an 
excuse for his bad conduct that it was the regular thing in the 
neighborhood in which he lived. 

ow, sir, our Democratic friends have gone before the country 
and complained of the misdeeds of the Republican y, and 
justly — of many things heretofore done by that party, 
the chief of which were the acts of Republican Secretaries of the 
Treasury in construing the word ‘‘coin,” where found in our ob- 
ligations, to mean ‘‘ gold.” One of the principal reasons for the 
turning down of the Republican by the American people 
was the bowing of that party to the will of the bondholders and 
money shylocks. In fact, the Democratic party throughout the 
Middie States, the South, and West was a unit against that 
ever. No sooner, however, had a Democratic Secretary of the 

asury been comfortably seated in the Treasury than he 
adopted the craven policy which he and his party had criticised 
and denounced. 

It is pretended that this Government owes a higher obligation 
to bondholders than to the veterans of the war and the mass of 
the American people. I deny that proposition. The Populist 
party emphasize their denial of that —— by demanding 
that a'l the Government's creditors shall be treated alike. If the 
Secretary of the Treasury will to-morrow boldly and manfully an- 


nounce his determination to pay the debts of this country accord- 
ing to the legal terms of the contract, and stand by that announce- 
ment, our financial embarrassment will at once cease and no more 
bonds will be needed. The Democratic party has repeatedly in its 
national and State platforms declared in favor of the recognition 
of silver, and of the payment of our obligations according to the 
terms of the contract of treating pensioner and bondholder, laborer 
and banker exactly alike. Do this, and the whole financial embar- 
rassment of our Treasury will disappear as snow before a summer 
sun, 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no higher obligation apes the part of 
a Government than its obligation to keep faith with the people of 
the Government. To make a distinction between a bondholder 
and a day laborer is a crime, is an injustice which enters the home 
of every toiler and producer in the land. I deny most emphati- 
cally, and the great mass of the ee. join with me in 
denying that the Government of the Uni States owes our for- 
eign bondholders a higher obligation than it does the men who de- 
fended the flag and who are to-day maintaining the honor, integ- 
rity. and _—_ of our nation. The remedy issimple: pay our 
bonds and bondholders and our other obligations according to the 
letter of the law. That,sir, is the dutyof the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Like every other officer of the United States, he is the 
creature of the law, and has no power except such as is delegated 
to him by the law. This resolution, Mr. Speaker, is an effort, an 
expiring effort, upon the part of the Executive of the United 
States to coerce this Congress into adopting a gold basis. It will 
not succeed; it ought not to succeed, and the defeat of the meas- 
ure will be the triumph of the common people. 


Policy Regarding Hawaii. 


SPEECH 


Or 


HON. HENRY M. TELLER, 


OF COLORADO, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
January 26 and February 6, 1895. 


The Senate having under consideration, January 26, the resolution relative 
to the policy to be pursued regarding Hawaii,submitted by Mr. ALLEN on the 
24th instant, asamended by the substitute aay by Mr. VEst, and February 
6, the bill (H. R. — making appropriations for the diplomatic and consular 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, the pending question being on 
the amendment of the Commit on Appropriations providing for a tele- 
graphic cable between the United States and the Hawaiian Islands— 


Mr. TELLER said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The amendment to the resolution indorsing 
the policy of the Administration of course indorses a policy that 
has not been consistent with the first provision of the resolution, 
because the President of the United States has not maintained 
that masterly inactivity, that impartiality, between these people 
that the resolution declares hehas. It can not be denied in the 
presence of this Senate that the President of the United States has 
not been impartial; but, on the contrary, the President of the 
United States attempted to overthrow the existing Government 
and to reinstate the deposed or destroyed Government. I know 
the other day when this question was up before the Senate some 
friendsof the Administration denied that. They denied it in spite 
of the fact that the President had declared, in a semiofficial way 
at least, that he had attempted to restore the deposed Queen and 
had failed. 

If the doctrine of nonintervention that is here praised, and 
which it is said the President has followed, is the right doctrine, 
then the President is to be condemned for not having followed it. 
I know, on the other hand, it will be said that the President did 
not follow it because there had been misconduct on the part of 
our officials. Grant that there had been such misconduct, did 
that justify the President? The fact that Mr. Stevens was offi- 
cious, as it is said he was, certainly did not justify the President 
of the United States in attempting to undo what the people had 
done, even if it was true that t ey were incited and assisted by Mr. 
Stevens. It has always been the policy of this Government to 

ize a Government that was able to maintain itself. The 
existing Government was able to maintain itself, did maintain 
itself, and maintained itself in spite of the efforts made by this 
Administration to destroy it. It maintained itself in spite of the 
fact that a national ship was in the harbor and that a special envoy 
was sent from this Government with a declaration to those people 
that he came there not in the way Mr. Blount did, who went there 
for information and to get the facts of the case to lay before the 
President, but who said, ‘‘I come here as an executive officer. I 
come here toact. When I am ready to act I shall act, but I am 
sorry to say that I can not tell you now how I will act.” 
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Mr. President, it is a farce to talk about this Administration 


having been impartial. This Administration attempted to de- 
stroy the Government of the Hawaiian Islands. It attempted to 
destroy it with the moral force of an American ship in the harbor. 
It attempted to destroy it because it was known in those islands 
that if they were to be defended against an attack from any part 
of the world which might be made against them that defense must 
come from us and under our flag. And if the Queen had —— 
that she would not insist upon the execution of the officials of that 
Government this Government would have been an active ici- 
pant in the revolution instigated and ee by this Govern- 
ment, and by this Government alone, out the slightest evi- 
dence that the people of that country were not content with the 
administration of affairs when Mr. Willis reached there. I repeat, 
the only thing that did not make this Administration an active 
participant in the destruction of that Government was the fact 
that the Queen said she would commit murder on her inoffensive 
citizens if she had the opportunity, and neither Mr. Willis nor the 
Administration dared to brave the indignation of the American 
people and allow that to be done. 

Mr. President, I am not willing to put upon the records of the 
Senate an absolute falsity, and that is what you do when you say 
that this Administration has maintained impartiality between the 
Government existing in Hawaii and those attempting to restore 
the Queen. If the Queen, the imbecile Queen, the African Queen, 
is not to-day upon that throne it is because this Administration 
could not put her there. It attempted jit, and, as the President 
said, ‘‘When my plans failed, then I submitted the subject to 
Congress, and there it is now, and I can not say to you, commis- 
sioners of the Queen, that anything will be done.” Mr. Presi- 
dent, he was safe to say that nothing can be done by this Admin- 
istration or any other that will reinstate that old imbecile Queen, 
with her wicked and corrupt administration, that had existed 
until the best element in those islands was in arms against it. All 
the good people of those islands were against it without exception. 
The Portuguese, who are good people; the Germans, the English, 
and the Americans were in a body against it. The only support 
she had was from a few parasites and by a portion of the native 
population, and I do not think I shall do injustice to them if I 
say they are totally unfit for self-government, and are incapable 
of maintaining civilization without the vivifying and elevating 
influences of the European civilization found in that country. 

Mr. President, there is some possible ground for a difference of 
opinion as to what should be the policy of our Government as to 
those islands. There ought not to be any as to what has been the 

licy of this Administration. There is no man in the Senate or 
in the country who has the right American sentiment in his heart 
who can approve of it. Ido not believe the Senators who voted 
for it in their hearts approve of the cowardly policy or that they 
approve of the last declarations made by this Administration as to 
what shall be the status of American citizens in those islands. 
When Mr. Herbert sent out his last proclamation to our minister 
saying that if any citizen there should attempt to maintain the 
existing state of things, and to maintain the Government he 
should by that act forfeit the right of protection of his Govern- 
ment, he asserted what is not justified in international law. 

Every American citizen dwelling on those islands is entitled to 
the protection of the American Government unless by some viola- 
tion of international law he hasforfeited it. TheSecretary of the 
Navy says that if any American citizen shall attempt either to 
support or maintain the present Government or to overthow it 
then he shall forfeit all rights to protection from this Govern- 
ment. Mr. President, that is not the law of nations. 

Mr. CALL. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me to ask 
a question? 

r. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. CALL. I submit to the Senator’s consideration the fol- 
. provision of the treaty between the United States and 

awaii: 


And each of the two contracti 
jects of the other residing in their 


that the citizens or sub- 
tates shall enjoy their prop- 
erty and personal security in as full and ample manner as their own citizens 
or subjects, or the subjects or citizens of the most favored nation, but subject 
always to the laws and statutes of the two countries, respectively. 


That provision makes the citizen of the United States in Hawaii, 
a foreign country, subject to the laws of the two countries. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from Florida is correct, as usual. 
The citizens of the United States dwelling in those islands owe 
allegiance to the Government there existing, not only by treaty, 
but by international law; and it is the first time, I venture to say, 
that it can be found anywhere in the archives of this Government 
that any officer of this Government has declared that that alle- 
giance did not exist. 

Mr. President, every American citizen residing on those islands, 
I repeat, owes allegiance to the Government there now in exist- 
ence. They are not required by international law to incorporate 
themselves in the army, but they are uired international 
law to obey the laws and to do militia duty if they are called 


parties eng 
ive 


upon. If the Government of the Hawaiian Islands calls upon any 
American citizens to-day in those islands to act as a com:- 
tatus, by the law of nations they are required so toact. If the 
Government calls upon them to perform police duties they are re- 
quired so to act. 

Mr. CALL. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. TELLER i 


$ . rtainly. 

Mr. CALL. The point I submitted to the Senator is that the 
laws of Hawaii forbid, and did so at the time of the revolution, 
any person a resident there, subject or American citizen, from 
taking arms or ——s against the Government then existing. 
So the Secretary of the Navy says, ‘‘ If you, an American citizen, 
violate the laws of Hawaii you violate the laws of the United 
oes for under this treaty you are compelled to observe those 

ws.” 

Mr. TELLER. I am not going back to the treaty. I am talk- 
ing about the instructions of the Secretary of the Navy, which I 

1 read, which I say find no support in international law. I 
say there has never emanated from any Department of this Gov- 
ernment a declaration as broad. 

Mr. VEST. Let me ask the Senator from Colorado a question. 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. Suppose that five hundred or fifty American citi- 
zens, recognizing their allegiance to the Government of the United 
States, are temporarily in Hawaii, that war becomes flagrant be- 
tween the government de facto and the citizens of that country, 
and the citizens of the United States see proper to volunteer as 
soldiers, or to obey the militia law, does the Senator seriously con- 
tend that this Government is bound to protect them when they 
have deliberately and voluntarily taken part in the war? 

Mr. TELLER. I do. 

Mr. VEST. Well, I deny that proposition. 

Mr. TELLER. And that is international law, and the English 
recognized it during the last war. 

Mr. VEST. We never recognized it. 

Mr. TELLER. I will lay down the international law, for the 
benefit of some Senators here who I think have not read it. 
When a man goes to a foreign country and domiciles himself 
there temporarily, he does not lose the right of American citizen- 
ship, nor does he gain citizenship under the flag of the country to 
which he goes. e has aright to be protected by that Govern- 
ment while he is there. If that Government fails to protect him, 
then his own Government can doit, and must do it. 

Mr. GRAY. His own government must protect him against 
what, may I ask the Senator? 

Mr. TELLER. It must protect him against any violence or 
any loss. I do not mean to say that he may not be assaulted, and 
if assaulted and he has the same opportunities of defense that a 
citizen of that country has he can not complain. 





Mr. GRAY. If he is 
Mr. TELLER. I will finish—— 
Mr. GRAY. Ishall not interrupt the Senator again, because 


he is always impatient of any interruption. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam not objecting to the Senator’s interrup- 
tion. 

Mr. GRAY. He always objects. 

Mr. TELLER. I want to state my position first. 

Mr. GRAY. And he has a right to object. 

Mr. TELLER. I do not wonder that Senators are in a hurry 
on this subject. They have adopted some new international law 
here that will some day work to their trouble and to their dis- 


ace. 

Mr.GRAY. Wewill take internationallaw from another source 
than from the Senator. 

Mr. TELLER. Of course you do not have to take it from me. 
International law is old. Since the days of Puffendorf and Vattel 
it has been pretty well established, and the man is ignorant who 
does not know that there are certain great fundamental principles 
recognized 7 every nation in the world. One which can not be 
denied anywhere is that civic duties may be imposed upon citi- 
zens living in a foreign country, militia duty, police duty, posse 
comitatus duty, and the Senator will not deny it. 

Mr. GRAY. That has nothing to do with this case. 

Mr. TELLER. It has to do with this case, Mr. President. 
Here is a country that is threatened with civil war. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy sendsaship. He starts it out from our coast. 
Of course it was not needed, because all the Senators on the other 
side have declared again and again that it was not needed. I do 
not know why the President sent it. It is not now needed, but it 
_ gone from here. The instructions that go with it are as fol- 

ows: 

In case of civil war in the islands, extend no aid or sfipport, moral or physi- 
aut to any of the parties en: therein, but keep steadily in view your 
duty to protect the lives and property of all of such citizens of the United 


as shall not by their participation in such civil commotions forfeit 
their rights in that regard to the protection of the American flag. 


As a general proposition that is correct. But that was not 
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‘enough. It would have been undoubtedly by any citizen 
who is familiar with the law of nations as subject to the ordinary 
law of nations, that if he was called upon by the Hawaiian Goy- 
ernment in existence to do certain things which are recegnized, 
and for which they had a right to call on him, that would not be 
an infringement of its provision. But the Secretary goes further. 
He is not content with that. In accordance with what has been 
the policy of this Government,-of this Administration, to assist 
the rebellion—not the partiality that Senators talk abont, not non- 
intervention, but in keeping with what has been the steady policy 
since the 4th of March, 1893, to undo what the peeple had done. 
The Secretary goes further. I want Senators to find anywhere in 
international law, if they can, support for this, for I say it can 
not be found; 

An American who, during a revolution in a foreign country, participates in 
an attempt by force of arms or violence to maintain or overthrow— 

Maintain or overthrow— 
the cnteting government can not claim that the Government of the United 
States shail protect him against the consequences of such act. 

Do Senators say they agree to it? 

Mr. VEST. Ido,.enr ically. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from Colorado allowme to:ask 
him a question? 

Mr. TELLER. I will. 

Mr. WHITE. I should like to ask the Senator from Colorado 
whether, in the event of participancy by.an American citizen in 
an internecine disturbance in « foreign , an act. of hos- 
tility on the part of those who are on the other side from such 
— can be construed into an act of hostility to the United 

tates? 

Mr. TELLER. WNo,I do not know that it. could be. 

Mr. WHITE. It seems to me that is the legitimate sequence 
of the Senator’s doctrine; and that is the reason why I asked the 
question. 

Mr. TELLER. That is not the question. Thequestion simply 
is, has the American citizen who joins with the authorities exist- 
ing to maintain the existing order of things ina country violated 
any law of the country in which he lives or any law of his own 
country, and can protection be withdrawn from American citi- 
zens except for a violation of some law, either that of the country 
where he lives or of his own? 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. In that event, then, ing the Senator’s doc- 
trine to be true, it would be the duty of this ernment, looking 
out for its citizens, to interfere as against those who are attempt- 
ing to overthrow the foreign Government. 

Mr. TELLER. That is not the question. The question is, has 
the Hawaiian Government a right to say to the American citizen 
who has had the protection of its flag, who lives in the commu- 
nity, ‘‘ You must help to maintain the existing order of things. 
The only exception to that is that you shall not be put in the per- 
manent army of the country. International law has made the 
rule and said you can not be put into the —— army be- 
cause you might then be compelled to fight against your own 
fla: ” 


Now, Mr. President, there is not any question as to what the 
law is. Every man who domiciles himself in a country, whether 
a commercial domicile or a perpetual domicile, subjects himself 
to the laws of that country, and if the law says the militia shall 
go at the demand of the executive, he must go; if they say, “‘“You 
must assist in policing the city,” he must do it. 

Mr. MITC L Oregon. Unless we have a treaty to the 
contrary. 

Mr. TELLER. Unless we have a treaty tothe contrary, as sug- 
gested, which I du not know we have with any country in the 
world, because I do not think that any country would allow its 
subjects residing in a foreign country to decline the burdens of 
society that they = upon their own members. 

Mr. WHITE. ill the Senator permit me? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. Is not the question here not as to whether our 
citizens may do police duty, or military duty, or not, but as to the 
conditions under which we should interfere? Now, my — 
to the Senator was whether, in the event our people enlist ina 
foreign army, either to defend an existing Government or to over- 
throw it, that shall be a.casus belli as regards the United States. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from California can not withdraw 
from the proposition I am making that the President of the 
United States through the Secretary of the Navy declared that 
the support of this Government in accordance with the recognized 
international law by the citizens of the United States would ex- 
tradite them; in ofher words, that it would withdraw them from 
the protection of thisGovernment. It was a threat made to 
lyze the American citizen who might be there. It was a at 
made in order to weaken that new Government with the Ameri- 
can element, which is strong and great there, who are not citizens 


of that. country, by which they should withdraw from exercising 
the ordin duties put upon domiciled residents by law; and it 
was done,in my judgment, for the pr of weakening and 
destro : eying and aiding the rebellion that is now going on in those 
islands. 

We might just as well meet this question fairly and squarely. 
It has been from the beginning the purpose of this Administration 
to a pm | that Government and institute one that had been de- 
posed and destroyed, and this, in my judgment, is a part and par- 
cel of that same effort. If Senators upon the other side of the 
Chamber want to go to the American people with it, the rebuke 
that they got in November will be but a passing shower to what 
they will get when the people get another lick at them. 

. President, I said the other day that no single act of this 
Administration cost it.as many votes as the question concerning 
Hawaii has cost it, and I believe it—not even its financial policy, 
which has been astench in the nostrils of the people. is has been 
more; ‘it has been a decaying corpse and a stench everywhere. 

Senators can not shield themselves under the pretense that this 
Administration has been trying to maintain a steady hand and be 
impartial. The evidence is too strong that the whole course of 
this Government has been with the worst element. I repeat, the 
evidence can not be disputed or denied that if the Queen had 
merely said, ‘‘I will only incarcerate these people in jail and not 
take ir heads off,” the Government of the United states would 
have been an active agent and participant in the rebellion against 
the established Government of those islands. 

Mr. President, I have some feeling on this subject. I hate to 
see the American Senate debasing itself as I think it debases 
itself when it declares in favor of this great Government of ours 
refusing an ression of sympathy with a young Government 

ling to its condition. Althongh it may not be the 
highest t of an American Republic, it will compare favorably, 
Mr. President, with some American Republics called States in the 
last twenty years, both for the freedom of its citizens and the pro- 
tection afforded them by law. 

[At this :point the honorable Senator was interrupted by the 
expiration of the morning hour. | 


Wednesday, February 6, 1895. 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, several days since, when.a reso- 
lution offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr.ALLEN] was be- 
fore the Senate, I addressed the Senate somewhat briefly upon the 
question presented by the resolution. I take advantage of the 
—— occasion to. complete what I was unable to complete then, 

ing cut off at the expiration of the morning hour by an objec- 
tion which carried the resolution over, and there has no op- 
portunity since to present my views on the matter. 

I laid down certain principles of international law which I 
thought to be unquestioned, which were rather sharply contested 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vrst] and, as I understand, by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr.Gray]. I think, owing tothe con- 
fusion in the Chamber at that time, I was misunderstood by some 
of the Senators as to the answer I made to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. ‘The Senator from Missouri asked me this question: 

Mr. Vest. Suppose b» 

Ciacir aliegiomes to the Government of the United tates,are searporerily 
in Hawaii, that war becomes flagrant between the Government de facto an 
the citizens of that country, and the citizens of the United States see proper 
to volunteer as soldiers, or to o the militi 


ja law, does the Senator seriously 
auton that this Government is to protect them when they have de- 


and voluntarily taken part in the war? 

To that I then answered unhesitatingly, as I do now, in the 
affirmative. ‘The Senator from Missouri then said: 

Mr. Vest. Well,I deny that proposition. 

Mr. TELLER. And that is international law, and the English recognized it 
da the last war. 

Mr. Vest. We never re it. 

Mr. Tetame. I will lay down the international law for the benefit of some 
Senators here who I think have not read it. When aman goes to a forei 
country and domiciles himself there temporarily, he does not lose the right 
of American citizenship, nor does he gain Se the of the 
country to which he.goes. He has aright to be protected by that Govern. 
ment while he is there. If that Government fails to pro him, then his 
own Government can doit, and must do it. 


Perhaps I should have said, instead of ‘‘ must do it,” ‘‘should 
do it,” because, of course, there is no way to compel a government 
to protect its citizens; but it has been the policy of our Govern- 
ment to protect its citizens in every country to which they go un- 
less by some misconduct on their t they have forfeited their 
right to Government protection. The Senator from Missouri seems 
to think that if they should perform military service in defense of 
an existing foreign Government they would thereby forfeit the 
right to protection by the American Government. e Senator 
evidently has confounded the duties of neutrals and belligerents; 
and he was thinking when his ideas ran in this direction of a case 
where two belligerent powers are contending. Then the neutral 
or the citizen there of another nation must. keep his hands off as 
far as possible, and the Government must keep its hands off of him, 
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I want to repeat now that citizens of the United States going into 
a foreign country, domiciling themselves there tem , and 
not becoming citizens thereof, are subject to all the laws thereof, 
with reference to police duties, with to taxation, with 
reference to maintaining the Government against insurrections 
and emeutes, and, in fact, with reference tu everything, as I stated 
the other day, except the fact that they can not be put into the 
— army of that country. 

r.GRAY. Mr. President, I should like the Senator from Col- 
orado, if he will, to explain a little further the proposition which 
he made the other day, and which he has just repeated, presuma- 
bly from the notes of the reporter, that a citizen of the United 
States domiciled in a foreign country who enlists or is eo 
by the laws applying to all residents to serve in the army of that 
foreign state is entitled to protection by the United States as 
against the power of the country in which heis domiciled if en- 

in war. Is that the extent of his eens 

r. TELLER. Yes, that was the extent of it, modified as I shall 
modify it in a moment. 

Mr.GRAY. And it must go to that extent in order to meet the 
case made by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. TELLER. No. 

Mr.GRAY. Because the case made in réference to the Hawaiian 
Islands, it seems to me, if I recollect aright, is that a citizen of the 
United States who volunteers or otherwise lawfully engages in the 
army of an existing government should be protected in some way 
from the consequences of that enlistment as against the power of 
that government with which it was at war. 

Mr. TELLER. I lay down thisas therule of international law, 
which can be “ones by unquestioned authority, by our own 
Government and by other modern Governments, as well as by an- 
cient international law. There need not be any mistake about 
what I mean and what the Senator from Missouri means, because 
the Senator inquires, when war becomes flagrant between a gov- 
ernment de facto and the citizens of a country, not between bel- 
ligerentnations, butan insurrection and revolution in thatcountry, 
if people have gone from the United States and have been re- 
ceiving the protection of the existing foreign government and 
shall assist in maintaining that government, whether that does 
not take them out of the category of citizens of the United States 
to such an extent that they can not be a by the United 
States. To thatI sony again, asI did , that it does not. 
They can be protected not only against the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment, which receives their services, if that Government fails to 

rotect them, but they can be protected, if the revolution should 
Fe successful, against any unfair and gene ps punishment on the 
part of the revolutionary government which succeeds. 

Mr. GRAY. That is another proposition. 

Mr. TELLER. It is not acrime for a citizen of the United 
States temporarily domiciled in a foreign country to assist in 
maintaining the integrity of the Government to which he owes 
a@ quasi reg eee en I can get the ition fairly before 
the Senate I shall attempt to bring the evidence to prove that 
is international law. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, the words I used in putting the 
question to the Senator—— 

Mr. TELLER. I have read the Senator’s language just as the 

rter gave it to me. 

Mr. VEST. “What I said was “‘ when war becomes flagrant.” I 
did not allude to the exertion of police power or the — down 
ot what the Senator calls an émeute or civil disturbance; but as 
I understand the Senator now he says international law goes to 
this extent: When there are armies in the field and when belliger- 
ents confront each other, although it may be the established Gov- 
ernment de facto and a portion of its citizens, but who organize 
armies and who are belligerents de facto also, thet in that case an 
American citizen can go in and assist one of these armies and re- 
ceive a military commission—— 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, no; I have not said anything of the kind. 

Mr. VEST. That is what I understood the Senator to say. 

Mr. TELLER. An American citizen residing in such a coun- 
try may assist what the Senator calls the de facto Government, 
the existing Government. He can not assist the other—the evolu- 
tion Government. 

Mr. T. Iwill call it the de facto Government. But sup- 
pose there is an army in the field which the citizens of that coun- 
try have organized, at the head of which is.a general, with subor- 
dinate officers, does the ‘Senator mean that an American citizen 
domiciled there can go and join that army? 

Mr. TELLER. [havedistinctly stated that their exertions must 
be confined to maintaining the existing condition of things. 

Mr. VEST. Then, if I understand theSenator, it depends upon 
which side the citizen takes. 

Mr. TELLER. gm 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I deny that proposition. If the 
insurrection, the uprising, w er you may term it, has as- 
sumed the proportion of entitling the parties to be called bellig- 


erents—we had the same question in the late civil war in this 


country —— . 
Mr. TELLER. Wedid, and I shall show the Senator the action 
in that case. 
Mr. VEST. At one time it was declared that the Confederate 


States were not beiligerents. I recollect very distinctly an order 
that was made in the State of Missouri declaring that any Con- 
federate—General Frémont issued the order—who was captured 
with arms in his hands should be executed immediately, that he 
was not entitled to the rights of a belligerent; but the Govern- 
ment at Washington saw the absurdity of that, immediately re- 
scinded the order, and, I think, removed General Frémont from 
his command. Then the rights of belligerents were accorded to 
the Confederate States, and they had all the rights which the 
citizens of an established Government had so far as their military 


were concerned. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, if I may be allowed to go on and 
discuss a legal proposition without too many other Senators ex- 
— their legal opinions until I get through, it will bea great 

eal pleasanter for me, and I think quite as well for them. 

There can not be any mistake about my proposition of law. In 
the first place, every citizen who goes to a foreign country owes 
allegiance to that country. Of course, he must obey its laws; he 
must submit to certain embarrassments that follow any existing 
order of things in an established Government; he must bear the 
burdens of society as the people do who live there, unless by 
treaty he is exempt therefrom. I stated the other day that the 
Government in which he lived would exact from him everything 
practically that it could of its own citizens in the absence of a 
treaty, a that it could not put him into the permanent mili- 
tary force of that country. I know Vattel says that a foreigner 
can not be put into the military force of the country in which he 
is temporarily residing; but the authorities are unquestioned that 
he may be put into the militia of the country. The Senator from 
Missouri imagines one thing when he gets on his feet to-day, and 
a different thing from what he imagined the other day. He did 
not suggest the other day that citizens of the United States 
should take part in a rebellion against an existing order of things, 
but they were to assist in maintaining the existing order, tht is 
aoe extent of joining the militia or doing police duties and the 
I say that the citizen who complies with the demands made 
upon him in that particular has not forfeited his right to the 
protection of the Government where he is temporarily residing, 
nor of his own, because he can not forfeit either without some 
violation either of the laws of the country.where PF: is or the 
laws of the country from which he came. ' 

I hope I make myself distinctly understood, that if a citizen of 
the Onited States in a foreign country shall join a revolutionary 
movement against the existing Government, he has not only com- 
mitted a crime against his own country—because he has no right 
to join such a movement; he has no right to lift his hand against 
a Government with which weare at amity—but he has committed 
a crime against that foreign Government. Thus heis without the 
protection of either government. But there is a wide distinction, 
as the Senator must see, between a citizen domiciled in a country 
assisting to maintain order and peace, and engaging in revolution- 

movements against the government, and it does not make any 

ifference how flagrant war may be, whether it is a big war or a 
little war, it is the same thing. What I complained of the other 
day was that this declaration of the Secretary of the Navy went 
beyond any recognized international law in this, that it said: 

An American citizen who during a revolution or insurrection in a foreign 


country icipates in an attempt by force of arms or violence to maintam 
or ov row the existing government— 


“To maintain or overthrow.” One part of his proposition is 
that the man intends to overthrow, and the other part is that he 
maintains the existing Government. I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to some authorities upon this subject. I will say 
that a foreign country in which American citizens are domiciled 
has the right to call on them for certain things, and I find Vattel 
lays down this rule, speaking of foreigners: 


Ifa nation hasa pressing want of the ships, wagons, horses, or even the 


pe labor of foreigners, she may make use of them, either by free con- 
sent or by force. 

I do not believe that the Senator from Missouri can find any 

an writer on international law who will dispute that 
on. 

I am not left with Vattel alone. The same doctrine is laid 
down by nearly every writer on international law. I will cite 
e to show that we ourselves recognize that doctrine as 
international law. Jt does not make any difference, if we so rec- 
ognize it, whether other nations do or not; it then becomes the law 


a ee 
Mr. C Y. Will the Seaator permit me to ask him a 
question? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Piatt in the chair). 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. TELLER. I will yield, although I should very much pre- 
fer to present 4 authorities in support of my statement. 


Does 


Mr. CAFFER I simply desire to inquire whether Vattel uses 
the language cited in connection with a case of flagrant war or a 
mere émeute? 


Mr. TELLER. He refers to war. He does not say whether or 
not it is flagrant war. There is no distinction between flagrant 
war and war. War is always er. 

In onupert of the declaration I have made that an American 
citizen does not put off his citizenship—for that is what the con- 
tention amounts to—when he goes to a foreign country unless he 
does some act inconsistent with that citizenship, I wish to call the 
attention or the Senate to Wharton's Digest, volume 2, page 466. 
This is the doctrine as laid down 4 the Secretary of State—Mr. 
Evarts, I think, being Secretary of State at that time: 


The Department holds that for a native American to put off his national 
character he should put on another. Continued residence of a native Ameri- 
can abroad is not expatriation, unless he performs acts inconsistent with his 
American nationality and consistent only with the formal uirement of 
another nationality, and the same rule holds equally good in the case of a 
naturalized citizen of the United States who ma de abroad otherwhere 
than in the omen of his original allegiance. Existing statutes confirm the 
principle by providing that citizenship shall flow tothe children of American 
citizens bern abroad, the birt ht ceasing only with the ndchildren 
whose fathers have never resided In the Uni tates. Foreign residence, 
even for two generations, is, therefore, not necessarily expatriation, in the 
sense of renouncing o allegiance, nor is it necessarily repatriation un- 
less through the conflict of laws of the respective countries and the con- 
clusion of conventional agreements between them. 


From the same work I read: 


To effect expatriation there must be not only a renunciation of citizenship 
of the United States, but actual removal for some lawful purpose, and theac- 
quisition of a domicile elsewhere. 


That is a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

I find also—— 

Mr. GRAY. From what page does the Senator read? 

Mr. TELLER. Ihave been reading from 872. Inow read 


from page 373, the whole of the dispatch of Mr. Frelinghuysen to 


our minister, Mr. Comly, at the Sandwich Islands, of the date of 
July 1, 1882: 


Your dispatch of the 5th ultimo relative to the case of Mr. Peter Cushman 
Jones, an erican citizen resident in Honolulu, has been received. 

Mr. Jones, as it appears from his letter to you of the 26th of May, a copy of 
which you inclose, was born in Boston, Mass., in 1837, and in 1857 took up his 
residence in the Hawaiian Kingdom, entering into mercantile pursuits there 
as a domiciled American citizen. Becoming the owner of a merchant vessel 
there under the Hawaiian flag, it became necessary for him, in order to the 
maintenance of his rights in that Kingdom, to take an oath of allegiance to 
the sovereign of the islands. The form of the oath is set out in Mr. Jones's 
letter thus: 

“The undersigned, a native of the United States of America, po | 
sworn, upon his oath declares that he will support the constitution an 
of i xh Islands, and bear true allenien 
me fers 

Your inquiry is as to what effect this proceeding may have upon the status 
of Mr. Jones's American citize’ p. 


It must be remembered that Mr. Jones had been living for many 
years in those islands. 


In becoming a citizen of the United States the law requires that an alien 
shall not only swear to support the Constitution and lawsof this country, but 
also to renounce all other allegiance, and especially that of the country of 
which he may be then a subject or citizen. In the oath taken by Mr. Jones 
there is no such express renunciation of his American citizenship, nor do the 
circumstances manifest any intention on his part to expatriate himself. 

It may, however, at some future time, become a question for judicial inves- 
tigation in his case. : ; 

he doctrine of the executive branch of the Government on this subject is 
thus expressea by the Attorney-General: “To constitute expatriation there 
must be an actual removal, followed by, foreign residence, accompanied by 
authentic renunciation of preexisting citizenship” @ Op. 9), and this view 
finds support in some jud cial decisions (Juando vs. ay or, 2 Paine, 652). 

In the absence of a d t judicial determination of the question, I do not 
feel disposed to deny to Mr. Jones any right or privil pertaining to his 
character of American citizenship, and therefore, while the De ment will 
not undertake to express an authoritative opinion on the effect which his 
course in Hawaii may ultimately have on his status in that regard, you are 
authorized to extend to him su qecnerinn as may be properly due to a cit- 
izen of the United States residing in and having acq a commercial domi- 
cile ina foreign state. This protection must, of course, be limited and qualified 
by the liabilities and obligations incident to such commercial domicile. 


Now I read from that very distinguished lawyer and former 
Secretary of State, Mr. Marcy, in the Koszta affair. 
Mr.GRAY. Will the Senator from Colorado give me the page? 
Mr. TELLER. Page 483 of the same volume of Wharton. 
Speaking of residence, he says: 
onal character of the coun ot only to native-born and 
a> pany but to all residents Evan ape there with, or even 
Gonna” Reviguers sume, sah afte an acters 4 domlotiein scozntry, oven 
in. nm u a er . 
am the have entered it with the ‘avowed intention not to become nat- 
ralized citizens but to return totheir 


duly 
laws 
ce to His Majesty Kameha- 


ti od; end, wh the ee paaaia tabtaumaoonl wey ob nme 
tain period; and, whenever a wat once 
impresses on iiem the national character of the sountry ofthat domicile. 

w ; 
fe pa saat allow anyone who has a domicile to decline the national character 


‘erred; it forces it upon him, oi'ten very much against his will and 
te his great detriment. International law looks only to the national char- 
acter in determining what country has a right to protect. If a person goes 








| 


from this country abroad, with the nationality of the United States, this law 
enjoins upon other nations to respect him in regard to protection as an 
American citizen. 


I skip a little. He goes on then to define what domicile may be. 
That is not at all necessary to what Iam discussing. Then he pro- 


This right to protect persons having a domicile, though not native-born or 
naturalized citizens, rests on the firm foundation of justice, and the claim to 
be ro is earned by considerations which the protecting power is not 
at liberty to disregard. Such domiciled citizen pays the same price for his 

rotection as native-born or naturalized citizens pay for irs. He is under 

he bonds of allegiance to the canter of his residence, an he breaks them 
incurs the same penalties; he owes the same obedience to the civil laws, and 
must discharge the duties they impose on him; his property is in the same 
way and to the same extent as theirs liable to contribute 
Government. 


I call the attention of Senators who question this proposition to 
the following statement: 
In war he shares equally with them in the calamities which may befall the 


country; his services may be required for its defense; his life may be periled 
and sacrificed in maintaining its rights and vindicating its honor. 


Mr. WHITE. Will the Senator from Colorado yield for a 
question? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. Iask the Senator from Colorado whether it is 
not true in the case of Hawaii that by treaty American residents 
are exempted from all military service? Hence they owe no duty 
of that character to the Hawaiian Government, and any action 
that they may take in the premises must necessarily therefore be 


the support of the 


purely voluntary. 
Mr. TELLER. Sus itis voluntary. That is what I claim, 
that it is voluntary. Of course nobody would contend that if a 


foreign Government had forced a citizen into its army that that 
— excuse the Government of the United States from protect- 
ing him. 

r. WHITE. If the Senator from Colorado will excuse and 
permit me to ask a question I will propound this: Suppose that 
the service of the resident American is voluntary and that he 
enters into the Hawaiian service; will it then become the duty of 
the Government of the United States to see that nobody hurts him 
while he is serving under arms? 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, the Senator from California is not serious 
when he asks that question. 

Mr. WHITE. That is the logical result. 

Mr. TELLER. Oh, no; the Senator is not serious when he asks 
a question of that character. 

r. WHITE. I should like to have the Senator from Colorado 
answer it. 

Mr. TELLER. I will finish reading the law and then I will re- 
ply to the question. It is not exactly right to break into a legal 
proposition until it is concluded, but in this body we submit to all 
sorts of interruptions. TU suppose the Senator from California 
thought I was through. 

Mr. WHITE. I desire to say that I certainly should not have 
interrupted the Senator from Colorado without his permission. 


Mr. TELLER. In this body one can not very well decline to be 
interrupted. 
Mr. WHITE. The Senator can always do so in my case. 


Mr. TELLER. I will continue this paragraph, in the reading 
of which the Senator from California unwittingly interrupted me. 

In nearly all respects his and their condition as to the duties and burdens 
of Government are undistinguishable; and what reasons can be given why, 
so far at least as regards protection to person and property abr as wellas 
at home, his rights should not be coextensive with the rights of native-born 
or naturalized citizens. By the law of nations they have the same national- 
ity; and what right has any foreign power, for the purpose of making dis- 
tinction between them, to look behind the character given them by that code 
which regulates national intercourse? When the law of nations determines 
the nationality of any man, foreign governments are bound to respect its 
decision. 

Now, I will answer the question of the Senator from Califernia, 
if he is really in earnest about it and thinks I ought todo so. For 
instance, we have a treaty with China which provides that our 
citizens there shall be free from the ordinary obiigations of inter- 
national law in this respect. I think we have a similar treaty 
with Japan and some other nations. If China, there being war 
there, or if Japan, it being at war with China, were to seize a citi- 
zen of the United States and put him into its army and then let 
him suffer harm by being exposed to shot, the Government that 
forced him into its service contrary to the treaty would be com- 
pelled to respond to our Government, unless our Government were 
very derelict in the matter. But if, on the other hand, the law 
does not compel him to go into the service, and he goes in, then 
of course for any misfortune that befalls him in war the Govern- 
ment of the United States is not responsible. But having per- 
formed that duty to the Government of Japan or China, if the 
Government ceases to afford him the protection that his residence 
there demands, then the Government of the United States ought 
to interfere, although he may have been in the service of that coun- 
try. That is the law as I lay it down. 
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Will the Senator from Colorado permit an inter- 


Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Colorado misunderstood me. 
I did not refer to the action of a person who is forced into service 
in a foreign land. As I understood theSenator’s argument made 
the other day, which he is now fortifying, he contended that if a 
citizen of the United States enters the military service of Hawaii 
and thereby comes into peril, it is in some way the duty of the 
United States to shield him from any disaster with which he may 
be threatened because of that voluntary service. 

Mr. TELLER. I have never made any such suggestion to any- 
ey at a time or under any circumstances. 

r. WHITE. That wasthesuggestion made here the other day. 

Mr. TELLER. When we talk about the protection a person is 
entitled to, it is protection against the Government which exists 
and against an insurrection which may arise. It is not, however, 
eS against the natural consequences of his own act when 

eenters into the army. He takes the chances of being shot by 
the enemy. 

Mr. WHITE. That is my understanding also. 
understand the Senator from Colorado, however. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator from California is right about that 
matter. I did not say what he thinksI did. There is nothing in 
my sepathe to justify the Senator in concluding that I so sup- 
posed. 

Now I wish to come down to the precise matter with a little 
exactness. If Senators who challenge this proposition will give 
me their attention, I will cite a moderncase. I havea greatnum- 
ber of cases which I do not intend to cite. I do not care to go 
into any lengthy discussion. I simply enunciated what I thought 
were well-established principles of international law. They 
were challenged. Like every other lawyer when his law is chal- 
lenged, I am a little sensitive about it and want to fortify myself. 
I think the profession generally is in that condition. I may, per- 
haps, have been a Little more sensitive about this than about some 
other propositions of law, because I have given a good deal of at- 
tention to the question. 

I will premise an extract I am about to read by saying that, by 
the act of March 8, 1863, we put foreigners into our Army under 
certain conditions. The Government of Great Britain and some 
other Governments protested against that act. It seemed to be 
very far-reaching and practically to invade the well-established 
principles of international law, probably. Our Government then 
said that any person who had not, by his residence and by conduct 
here, abandoned his citizenship of the country from which he came 
might have sixty-five days to renounce his foreign citizenship or 
depart from the United States. After that the question became 
one of diplomatic interest between the United States and Great 
Britain. I will read from Halleck’s International Law, as quoted 
on page 502 of Wharton’s Digest, volume 2, which I think the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. Gray] has before him: 


In 1861, during the American civil war, the British Government declared 
that if enforced enlistments of British subjects for the war were es in, 
the Government would be obliged to concert with other neutra. wers for 
the protection of their iy nee subjects; but neither in the Northern or 
Southern States was the discharge of any British subject enlisted against 
his will refused on proper representation. 


They could not be so enlisted by international law because, as 
was said by the Senator from Missouri, the Confederate States were 
recognized as having belligerent rights. They were a quasi nation 
so far as concerns the rule of international law as to neutrals. 

There is no international law prohibiting the Government of any country 
from requiring aliens to serve in the militia or _— yet at the above-men- 
tioned date the British Government intimated that if the United States per- 
mitted no alternative of providing substitutes, the position of British subjects 
to be embodied in that militia ‘‘ would call for every exertion being made in 
their favor on the part of Her Majesty’s Government.” 6 British Govern- 
ment informed Mr. Stuart that as a general principle of international 
law neutral aliens ought not to be compelled to perform any military service 
(i.e., working in trenches), but that allowance might be e for the conduct 
of authorities in cities under martial law and in daily peril of the enemy; and 
in 1864 the British Government saw no reason to interfere in the case of neu- 
tral foreigners directed to be enrolled as a local police for New Orleans. 

That is from the second volume of Halleck’s International Law, 
as cited in Wharton’s Digest. It is the same as in Halleck, but 
this is the more convenient form to refer toit. On page 506 I find the 
following: 

A resident alien, who bas not renounced his native allegiance, is not liable 
for military service; but it is otherwise if he has, by ans suffrage un- 
der State law or otherwise, renounced such allegiance,even though he was 
not naturalized. 

That of course must apply to the rule which I laid down before; 
that is, to the permanent military serviceof the country. He can 
not be forced into it. I find on 507 what I shall now read. 
Mr. Fish, the Secretary of State, to Mr. Williamson, June 13, 1876: 


The fact that a resident of Chile isa citizen of the United States does not, 
where there is no treaty stipulations cove his case, exempt him from 
service in a civic guard in which all residents are by law required toserve. 

* e 2 * * 7 


* 
Every person who voluntarily brings himself within the jurisdiction of 
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the country, whether permanently or temporarily, is subject to the op@ration 
of its laws, whether he be a citizen or a mere veatienh, so long as, in the case 
of the alien resident, no treaty stipulation or pracey of international law is 
Seen Blaine, Secretary of State, to Mr. O’ Connor, November 2%, 





* . a * o * = 


Aliens domiciled in the United States owe to the Government a local and 
temporary allegiance, which continues during the period of their residence, 
and for the violation of which they may become liable to Paes for 
treason, just as acitizen. (Carlisle vs. United States, 16 Wall., 147.) 


S « . . * * = 


A resident alien owes such obedience to the laws of the country in which he 
resides, whether municipal or military, as acitizen. Where one resident in 
New Orleans transmits money across the lines to an agent to buy cotton no 
valid title is acquired. (Queyrouze’s Case, 7 C. Cls., 402.) 


Mr. Seward said to Mr. Asboth, March 27, 1867: 


In the absence of treaties, citizens of the United States who have been and 
are remaining domiciled in foreign countries could (can) not be exempt from 
certain common obligations of citizens of those countries to pay texes and 
perform duties imposed for the preservation of public order and the main- 
tenance of the Government. But this may be modified by treaty. 

I find on page 509 the following: 

A foreigner can not say that he is not bound to obey the laws of the State 
where he is sojourning. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to go at great length into this 
discussion. I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the con- 
struction given by Secretary Bayard as to the protection of 
American property on those islands. July 12, 1887, Secretary 
Bayard wrote as follows: 

In the absence of any detailed information from you of the late disorders 
in the domestic control of Hawaii and the changes which have taken place in 
the official corps of that Government, Iam not able to give you other than 
general instructions, which may be communicated in substance to the com- 
mander of vessel or vessels of this Government in the waters of Hawaii, with 
whom you wiil freely confer, in order that such prompt and efficient action 
may be taken as the circumstances may make necessary. 

While we abstain from interference with the domestic affairs of Hawaii, 
in accordance with the policy and practice of this Government, yet obstruc- 
tion to the channels of legitimate commerce under existing law must not be 
allowed and American citizens in Hawaii must be protected in their persons 
and property by the representatives of their cOuntry’s law and power. afid 
no internal discord must be suffered to impair them. 

Your own aid and counsel, as well as the assistance of the officers of the 
Government vessels, if found necessary, will therefore be promptly afforded 
to promote the reign of law and respect for orderly government in Hawaii. 


That is a declaration by Mr. Bayard that these men could main- 
tain the existing order of things; not only that our troops could 
do it, but that citizens who are there could do it. I repeat,it is 
the duty of every citizen domiciled in a country to defend the ex- 
isting order of things, and I am glad the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Gray] approves of that proposition. It would be monstrons 
to say that people can go into a country and have the benefit of 
its protection, and then, in a sudden revolution, when the Govern- 
ment called upon them to discharge those duties, the citizens of 
the country who were called upon to discharge them should say, 
in the absence of a treaty to excuse them from it, that they were 
not under any obligation so to do. 

There might be a distinction made between a controversy with 
an existing Government in the island of Hawaii and another na- 
tion. That might place us in a very embarrassing position if our 
citizens domiciled there should take part in it. Yet, if there was 
a war going on between Hawaii and Japan, as I understand inter- 
national law, the people domiciled there could be put to work on 
the fortifications, they could be put into any of the ordinary sery- 
ice of protecting a town that is assailed, and the only limit upon 
their service in behalf of the Government where they live, no mat- 
ter who its assailant may be, is that in the permanent army of the 
country they shall not be incorporated. They have the privilege 
of getting out of the country if they do not want to do the tem- 
porary service of which I have spoken. 

I stated the other day what I understood to be the reason for 
that provision of law, that it is supposed when you put men in 
the permanent army of the country you put them there for some 
considerable time. Thus a citizen of the United States drafted 
into the British army might, under some circumstances, be com- 
pelled to fight against his own flag. For that reason the inter- 
national law said that they should not be put permanently in the 
army. 

I understand, I repeat, that the citizens of the United States 
have the right to assist in maintaining that Government. More 

that, Mr. President, it is a duty that they owe to the Gov- 
ernment that they should. More than that, it is a duty that they 
owe to the Government that has protected them and given them 
the a of trade and commerce that they should. And 
yet the Secretary of the Navy tells us that if they shall insist in 
maintaining peace they will forfeit all rights to the protection of 
the American flag. Mr. President, that is not the law of this land; 
it is not the law of the world. 

A great deal has been said about that country by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. MiLis] and other Senators who have discussed 
this question and the character of their Government. They say 
it isnot a Republic. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GrorcE] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. MILLs] spent some time to 
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prove that it was not a Republic. It may not be, asI said the 
other day, the highest type of a republic. It is certainly not a 
monarchical government. It is certainly a great improvement 
on the old Government. But it is a Republic, and it is as mucha 
Republic as any Republic that ever was organized in the world, 
considering the length of time since it has been organized, two 
years. It was said there has been no vote, and the people have not 
had a voice in it. 

The French republican Government did not submit to the peo- 

le the approval or disapproval of that Government for, as I recol- 

ect, nearly five years, and yet we recognized it with great prompt- 
ness, and declared our tga with it and our gratification that 
they had become a Republic years before they submitted the ques- 
tion to the French people. 

Mr. President, changes of government are made by war and 
revolution, I repeat, there never was a republic established by 
taking the will of the people by vote in the first instance. If you 
make that a sine qua non you can never have a republic. Nearly, 
if not all, republics are, like all radical changes of government, 
born in the throes of war. Mr. President, Hawaii has been rec- 
ognized as a Republic by the United States and by this Adminis- 
tration. Our minister recognizes it as a Republic anc calls it a 
Republic. The President of the United States recognizes it as a Re- 
public. I have here an extract from the Hawaiian Star of August 
27, 1894. I will read the whole of it; it is not very long: 

At 11 o’clock this morning United States Minister Albert 8. Willis drove to 
the Government Building. He was met at the door by Major Potter and 
conducted to the President's room, where the cabinet was in session. Be- 
sides the President and his cabinet, Hon. L. A. Thurston, Hawaiian minister 
to the United States, was present. 

When the United States minister entered the executive chamber a hint of 
something equal, at least, to tifieation rested on his face and told plainly 
that his mission was more in keeping with the nature of thi and the rela- 
tionship of the two countries most interested than upon a former visit in 
December last. 

Addressing the President, Minister Willis said: 

“Mr. Pexsrpent: The right of the people of the Hawaiian Islands to estab- 
lish their own form of Government has been ee ane eteed both by 
the executive and legislative departments of the United States. 
the diplomatic agent, had the right, to ex- 


“Tt seemed therefore, so far as 
Hawaii, it having been created under the 


tend reqeguanen to the Republic ° 
forms of 


“The action thus taken ‘ 
proper authorities at Washington. As the highest evidence of that 


ve received an autogres letter from the President of the United States 
addressed to you, as the ident of this Republic. : 

“In delivering this letter, as instructed, permit me to join in its friendly 
sentiments and to express the hope that, through the Government now inau- 
gurated, peace, prosperity, and happiness will be secured to all the people of 
these islands.” 

The letter from President Cleveland was read, as follows: 
GROVER CLEVELAND, President of the United States, to His Excellency San- 

FORD B. Dox, President of the Republic of Hawaii. 

GREAT AND GooD FRIEND: I have received your letter of the 7th ultimo, 
by which you announce the establishment and proclamation of the Republic 
of Hawaii on the Fourth day of July, 1894, and your assumption of the office 
of President with all the formalities preseri by the constitution thereof. 

I cordially reciprocate the sentiments you express for the continuance of 
the friendly relations which have existed between the United States and the 
Hawaiian Islands, and assure you of my best wishes for your personal pros- 

rity. 

Written at Washington the 7th day of August, 1894. 


Your good friend, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 


By the President, 

W. Q. GresHam, Secretary of State. 

Replying to the remarks of Minister Willis, President Dole said: 

Mr. MrnisterR: It is with sincere gratification that I have received the in- 
formation that the President of the United States has confirmed the recogni- 
tion so promptly extended by your excellency to the Republic of Hawaii. 

Permit me on behalf of the Hawaiian people to reciprocate the friendly sen- 
timents expressed by you toward this Government and to assure you of our 
desire that relations of comity and of commercial intercourse which shall be 
mutually advantageous may ever exist between the two countries. 

Mr. President, I do not think that I need to spend any time in 
discussing whether Hawaii is a republic or not. There is the of- 
ficial seal of the President of the United States, who has the right 
to determine that question, that it isa republic. I repeat, it may 
not be the’ best republic, according to our ideas, but it is a repub- 
lic in the family of republics of the world. It is an improvement 
on the old Government, and if it is not as good as it ought to be, 
undoubtedly it will be made better in time by the people them- 
selves. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to say a word or two about what I 
think is a very mistaken notion as to the duty of the Government 
of the United States in matters of this kind. I regret exceedingly 
to see on the other side of the Chamber a disposition to insist that 
when a people struggle from a monarchical to a republican form 
of government, or from a government of absolute or even qual- 
ified monarchical power to a better and freer one, we can not ex- 
press our sympathies. It is contrary to the entire history and to 
the entire traditions of this Government of ours. every occa- 
sion whenever a government has been organized that was liberal 
in character we have announced our thy and our support. 
When the Mexican Government was in of the attack of 
European powers we did not hesitate to say we objected to the 
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French and the Austrians being in Mexico. We said it in the 
most pronounced manner possible, and said it at a time when 
most nations would have supposed we had our hands full, when 
we had the greatest civil war that was ever inflicted upon any 
nation in the world tocontend with. Mr. Seward made a protest. 

Mr. Seward, in his letter to Montholon of December 6, 1865, 
does not place his objections to French interference in Mexico on 
the ground of the Monroe doctrine, but on the ground that ‘‘ the 
people of every-state on the American continent have a right to se- 
cure for themselves a republican Government if they choose, and 
that interference by foreign states to prevent the enjoyment of 
such institutions deliberately established is wrongful, and in its 
effect antagonistical to the free and popular form of government 
existing in the United States.” ; : 

On April 4, 1864, it was resolved without dissent by the House 
of Rapseansintiven that ‘‘the Congress of the United States are 
unwilling by silence to have the nations of the world under the 
impression that they are indifferent spectators of the deplorable 
events now transpiring in the Republic of Mexico, and that they 
think fit to declare that it does not accord with the policy of the 
United States toacknowledge my monarchical Government erected 
on the ruins of any republican Government in America under the 
auspices of any European power.” 

3 r. Seward saidin the same dispatch that I have read from be- 
ore: 

We recognize the right of sovereign nations to carry on war with each other 
if they do not invade our right. or menace our safety or just influence. The 
real cause of our national ontent is that the French army which is now 
in Mexico is invading a domestic republican Government there, which was es- 
tablished by her ple, and with whom the United States sympathize most 
profoundly, for the avowed purpose of suppressing it, and establishing upon 
its a foreign monarchical Government, whose presence there, so lon 
as it should endure, could not but be regarded by the people of the Uni 
States as injurious and menacing to their own chosen and endeared repub- 
lican institutions. * * * 

On April 6, 1866, Mr. Motley was instructed by Mr. Seward to 
state to the Austrian Government ‘‘ that in the event of hostilities 
being carried on thereafter in Mexico by Austrian subjects, under 
the command or with the sanction of the Government of Vienna, 
the United States will feel themselves at liberty to regard those 
hostilities as constituting a state of war by Austria against the 
— of Mexico; and in regard to such war, waged at this time 
and under existing circumstances, the United States could not 
engage to remain as silent and neutral spectators.” 

It was declarations of that character that forced the Austrian 
and French Governments out of Mexico. 

The President of the United States sent an agent over to deter- 
mine what was the character of the revolution in Hungary. 
Against that the Government of Austria protested, and there was 
a long diplomatic correspondence in reference toit. I think it 
would be well for some Senators who think the United States 
should be without aympaihy, power, or influence in these matters 
to read Mr. Webster's letter of the 2ist of December, 1850. This 
was after Mr. Taylor’s death, when Mr. Webster was defending 
the conduct of the former administration, the former Secretary 
who had gone out of office, the President having died. Mr. Web- 
ster said: 

The undersigned will first observe that the President is persuaded His 
Majesty the Emperor of Austria does not think that the Government of the 
United States ought to view ‘with unconcern the extraordinary events which 
have oecurred, not only in bis dominions, but in many other parts of Eu- 
rope, since February, 1548. ‘The Government and people of the United States, 
like other intelligent Governments and communities, take a lively interest in 
the movements and the events of this remarkable age, in whatever t of 
the world they may be exhibited. But the interest taken by the Tnited 
States in those events has not proceeded from any disposition to depart from 
that neutrality toward foreign powers which is among the deepest principles 
and the most cherished traditions of the political history of the Union. It 
has been the secotiney effect of the unexampled character of the events 
themselves, which could not fail to arrest the attention of the contemporary 
world, as they will “doubtless fill a memorable page in history. But the 
undersigned goes further, and freely admits that in proportion as these ex- 
traordinary events appeared to have their origin in eon great ideas of re- 

sible and governments, on which the American constitutions 
emselves are w _ founded, they could not but command the warm sym- 
pathy of the people of this country. 


Now, we are told that we must not express any sympathy with 
a struggling nation; that that is incompatible with the strict neu- 
trality which is a of, as if it meant we were to smother all 
our sympathy and all our hopes and aspirations for those people. 
Mr. Webster goes on at great length. e says in another place: 


But when the United States behold the people of foreign countries, without 
any such interference, spontaneously moving toward the adoption of institu- 
tions like their own, it surely can not be expected of them to remain wholly 
indifferent spectators. 

s 8 & s * « 


Certainly the United States may be pardoned, even by those who profess 
adherence tothe principles of absolute Governments, if they en 
dent affection for those popular forms of political organization which have 
so rapidly advanced their own prosperity and happiness, and Ry gen gg 
so short a period, to bring their country and the hemisphere to which it 
to " est not to say the admiration, of the 
world. Neverthe the United States have abstained, at all times, 
from actsof interference with the —_ changes of Europe. a can not, 
however, fail to cherish always a lively interest in the fortunes nations 
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being nec y a hostile feeling toward any of the ies to these great 
nest onal struggles, is quite consistent with ble relations with them all. 

The Hw an peopie are three or four times as numerous as the inhabit- 
ants of these United States were when the American revolution broke out. 
They possess, in a distinct language. and in other respects, important ele- 
ments of a separate nationality, which the Anglo-Saxon race in this country 
did not possess; and if the United States wish success to countries contending 
for popular constitutions and national satapeneenss, it is only because they 
regard such constitutions and such nati independence not as imaginary 
but as real blessings. 


The Goverment of Austria had said that the agent of the Gov- 
ernment who weat to Hunrary was a spy: Mr. Webster treated 
that subject at some lengt., They had said they might have 
treated him as a spy, and I will read what Mr. Webster says 
would have happened if they had treated him asaspy. I read it 
not because it bears upon this simple question but because it shows 
what has heretofore been the attitude of the Government when 
the Government of the United States asserted itself as a great 
power Mr. Webster said: 

Had the Imperial Government of Austria subjected Mr. Mann to the treat- 
ment of aspy, it would have placed itself without the pale of civilization, and 
the cabinet of Vienna may be assured that if it had carried, or attempted to 
carry, any such lawless purpose intoeffect in the case of an authorized agent 
of this Government the spirit of the people of this country would have de- 
manded immediate hostilities to waged by the utmost exertion of the 
power of the Republic—military and naval. 

* * * « * . 

The undersigned reasserts to Mr. Hulsemann and to the cabinet of Vienna, 

and in the presence of the world, that the steps taken by a Pv 
y 


now protested against by the Austrian Government, were warran 
law of nations and agreeable to the usages of civilized states. 


Mr. President, there isa ring in that utterance which I believe 
every American likes to hear, and I am sorry to say that we have 
- neat so much of it of late, it seems to me, as we should have 

1eara, 

I said not long since, when on the floor discussing this question, 
that I did not claim that the Democratic party was an unameri- 
can party. I claimed that it was an American party, as is our 
party. r. President, the great body of the American people are 
animated by true American principles and sentiments; they are 
attached to the Government under which they live; they are at- 
tached to our form of government; they a12 proud of the prestige 
which this Government has obtained; they are proud of its posi- 
tion amongst the nations of the world, and they are not afraid 
that we shall embarrass ourselves by expressing sympathy with 
the struggling people of Hawaii or those of any other land who 
shall attempt to overthrow a bad government and establish a better. 

I shal! not bring into this discussion the question of annexation. 
I am an annexationist; I believe in annexation, and I believe in 
it because I regard it to be the destiny of this nation to become 
not only great on this continent but great everywhere else. 

I have said before that Limbibed my ideas in the Democratic 

rty; L imbibed them from such great men as Mr. Mazcy; I im- 

ibed them from the writings of Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Calhoun; 
I imbibed them from Mr. Polk. 

Mr. President, there never has been a time, until Grover Cleve- 
land became President of the United States, that a Democratic 
Administration has not been American from the ground up. It 
was the glory and the boast of the Democratic party before the 
war that they were the American party, and they brought into 
their fold hundreds and thousands of intelligent young men who 
went to it because of its aggressive force, because it was a virile 
party, a party of strength, a party of movement, a party of ag- 
gression. Mr. President, has that party become so effete and so 
cowardly that we are not to be allowed to express sympathy with 
the struggling Hawaiians nor to put out our hand to maintain 
there the order which should exist? 

Tremember when Mr. Jefferson declared it would round out his 
public life if he could but attach Cuba to the United States as part 
and parcel of our Republic. I remember when Mr. Polk proposed, 
not under the Monroe doctrine, but independent of the Monroe 
doctrine, that the Governmert of the United States should take 
Yucatan, fly its flag over it, and defy the world, and that, too, at 
a time when it was sup d Great Britain, in violation of the 
Monroe doctrine, was about to obtain some control over that 


country. 

Tis Ceniiitete party to-day, Mr. President, may be a party 
which proposes to confine our flag to the mainland; but if it does 
s0 it is false to the traditions of that party and it is not in conso- 
nance with the sentiment of the American people. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. MILs] the other day complained 
of the treaty we had made concerning the Samoan ds. Icon- 
demn that treaty as much as does the Senator from Texas. It is 
a treaty we never ought to have made. The United States never 
ought to be a copartner with any other nation in flying its flag or 
in con ing any other people. Those islands were offered to us 
and we could have had them by accepting, but we declined. The 
same sentiment which dictated declining to take those beautiful 
islands in the Pacific Ocean when they were offered then prevailed 
in this Chamber. We could have nm in Samoa and made it a 
great stopping place for our commerce, and that, too, without 


struggling for institutions like their own. But this “parties t so far from 


any entangling alliance such as we have got into with Germany 
and Great Britain. We should have had a valuable acquisition if 
we had taken them and floated our flag, and our flag alone, over 
them. We were offered islands in the West Indies, which we 
ought to have taken, but which we declined. We cam see now 
that we ought to have taken San Domingo and St. Thomas. 

The Government of the United States, secondin population now 
of all the great nations of the world, Russia only being superior— 
I do not, of couse, inelude the great hordes who are held in semi- 
vassa under British control—but we are the greatest nation in 
the world composed of homogeneous people. There is no other 
nation in the world which has 70,000,000 people all of whom use 
the same language and whoare so harmonious as are ours. There 
is no nation in the world which has such unbounded resources and 
whose future promises so much as ours. Why should we be the 
unconcerned spectators of the affairs of the world? Why should 
not we, sitting here as we do in the middle of the North American 
Continent, have our and our proper influence in the affairs of 
the world? If benefit can come by national control over other 
lands we are entitled to it, and if danger may come because of it, 
Mr. President, there are no people in the world who can look that 
danger so squarely in the face with so little fear. 

I am ashamed when I hear a man say as to these islands, which 
give us 90 per cent of their trade, which are seated in the center 
of the great Pacific sea, where our whalers and our vessels of trade 
must stop as they go to and fro, that it will be dangerous for us to 
fly our flag over them. Oh, Mr. President, for an hour of Demo- 
cratic vigor such as we had under Marcy, for such a foreign policy 
as we had under Webster, and such as we had under Fish, Evarts, 
and Blaine. The question is, is it our interest to take the Sand- 
wich Islands and attach them to our country, or shall we allow 
some other power to float its flag there? Nobody here or elsewhere 
in the United States will tor a moment admit that that is a possible 
thing; and if it is not possible that any other country shall control 
those islands, why not we? They have been offered to us asa gift 
from the people; they are of great value; they have a trade greater 
in proportion to the population than any other country in the 
world. Some of them are capable of maintaining a vast popula- 
tion beyond what they now have, and they are absolutely neces- 
sary to the commerce of this country, and, especially so, if we shall 
ever build the interoceanic canal. They areimportant for the pro- 
tection of our Pacific Coast. 

What stands in the way of their acquisition? There is no other 
nation in the world which dare object to our taking them; not 
even Great Britain. We can, without disturbing the peace of 
the world, take them and hold them either as provinces or incor- 
porate them into the autonomy of the States. The first step to- 
ward their acquisition was taken, and yet, I regret to say, as I 
have said before, that I believe nothing but partisanship prevented 
those islands from becoming a part and parcel of the United States, 

Mr. President. I will predict that the next Administration, no 
matter whether it may call itself Democratic, Republican, or Pop- 
ulist, will see that those islands are a part and parcel of the United 
States, not necessarily incorporated as a State, but that the flag 
of the United States shall float over them, not as a stranger flag, 
but as the flag of the people who live there. 


Pacific Railroads. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. ASHER G. CARUTH, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In THE HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, February 1, 1896. 





The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 7798) to amend an act entitled “An act to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the 

acific ,and to secure to the Government the use of the same for postal, 
military, and other purposes,” approved July 1, 1862; also to amend an act 
approved July 2, and also an act approved May 7, 1878, both in amend- 
ment of said -mentioned act; and to vide for the settlement of claims 
growing out of the issue of bonds to aid in the construction of certain rail- 
roads, and to secure to the United States payment of all indebtedness of cer- 
tain companies therein mentioned — 

Mr. CARUTH said: : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I entered this body as a member of the Fiftieth 
Congress. At that time the results of an investigation made by a 
Commission, appointed under the act of 1887, were submitted to 
the House of Representatives, accompanied by a special message 
from the President of the United States. That message submitted 
the reports of the majority and minority of the Commission, and 
the President then urged upon the Congress the speedy settlement 
a debt of the railroads to the Government of the United 
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When I entered that Congress I requested of the Speaker of that 
House no particular committee assignment, feeling myself willing 


to discharge any duty which might be assigned to me. I wassur- 
rised, therefore, when, in the announcement of the committees 
or the Fiiftieth Congress, I was placed upon that having in charge 
the settlement of the debts of the Pacific railroads to the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Over that committee the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
ba JOSEPH H. OUTHWAITE] presided as chairman. I believe to- 

y Lam the only member now on the Committee on Pacific Rail- 
roads who served on that committee during that Congress. I en- 
tered upon the discharge of my duty on the committee, Mr. Chair- 
man, with the desire to right the wrongs that I felt had been com- 
mitted against the Government of the United States and to doall 
I could to bring about a satisfactory solution of the difficulties 
then presented. 

I was fresh from the prosecution of criminal cases in the courts, 
and felt thet I would like to take a hand in the prosecution of 
those people who were said to have plundered the Government of 
the United States and committed high crimes and misdemeanors 
against the people. I entered upon the discharge of the duties 
with the desire that out of the investigations then and there com- 
menced there should be brought forth some good for the Govern- 
ment. Noman arrived morereluctantly atthe conclusion reached 
in the Fiftieth Congress thanI did. I had to abandon my precon- 
ceived ideas and to give my adherence to the measure proposed at 
that session of Congress. And I desire to say now, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Committee on the Pacific Railroads in the Fiftieth 
Congress had many hearings. They had witnesses brought before 
them from all parts of the country. They heard long and learned 
arguments upon the subject; and when they finally went into ex- 
ecutive session for the purpose of arriving at some conclusion it 
was the unanimous voice of that committee that the measure known 
then as the Outhwaite bill should be presented to the House and 
its adoption urged upon the Congress. 

The failure of that bill is known to the members of this House. 
It was considered in the morning hour. An eloquent speech was 
made in its behalf by the chairman of the committee | fr. OUTH- 
WAITE], and alearned and convincing argument was delivered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] insupport of that 
measure. It was a measure of relief such as we then thought the 
circumstances of the case demanded. It was an extension of the 
lien of the Government to all the property of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, and in consideration of the security given a long exten- 
sion of the bonds was provided for. We did not report concern- 
ing the debt of the Central Pacific Railroad to the country. 

Now, the labor of that committee to bring forth any fruit into 
legislation failed; and when the Democratic party went out of 
power, when the Fifty-first Congress was elected, and the learned 
and distinguished gentleman from Maine was made Speaker of 
the succeeding House, I saw no probability of a settlement of this 
matter. I saw no es of any great work beiag done by the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads; and I went to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], whom I knew would 
be chairman of that committee, and requested that I be not con- 
tinued as a member of that committee. his request the Speaker 
of the House, in the formation of the committee, omitted my 
name, and I was not a member of that committee in the Fifty- 
first Congress; neither did I belong to it in the Fifty-second Con- 
gress; and I am glad of it. When we met here in the summer of 
1893 and the committees were selected for this Congress I was 
greatly surprised, and not gratified, to hear my name announced 
as a member of the Committee on Pacific Railroads. 

But I do desire to say that having been assigned to the commit- 
tee I determined to give to the discharge of the duties of that po- 
sition all the zeal and all the ability that was at my command, 
and to endeavor to arrive at a satisfactory solution of this vexed 
question. The members of the committee, whether upon the mi- 
nority or majority side here, will bear witness to the fact that 
that committee has honestlyand faithfully endeavored todischarge 
its duties. A majority has arrived at the conclusion embodied in 
the pending bill. 

To that bill, Mr. Chairman, I give m eo a and my reason 
for that I desire briefly to set forth to this House. We were con- 
fronted with a statement of the fact that the debt of the Pacific 
railroads to the United States was fast maturing, and we came to 
the conclusion that this debt of nearly $140,000,000 should be set- 
tled in some way. The question was: How could it be done? In 
what way could we meet the conditions which confronted the 
Government of the United States; in what way could we add 
strength to our security that would give promise of the ultimate 
payment of the vast sum so soon to be due? There was, in the 
opinion of the majority of the committee, but one way. It was 
admitted that the Union Pacific Railroad and the Central Pacific 
Railroad were both insolvent, and the probability was that the 
property of the roads was not sufficient to pay off the Government 
after deducting the lien that was prior to that of the United States. 
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I am not here, Mr. Chairman, to defend the action of those who 
allowed that blunder in 1864, by which the Government lien was 
subordinated to other bonds that the road might issue; but I 
thought as a matter of history that I would endeavor to find out 
the reasons that animated Congress in giving the road the right 
to issue these bonds. 

That bill is known as the act of July 2, 1864. In the House it 
was in charge of Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania, and 
he set forth the reasons why the Government of the United States 
was compelled to give additional aid to this great enterprise. On 
the 2ist of June, 1864, in the debate in the House Mr. Stevens 
said: 

The Central Pacific Company has raised already upon that side of the moun- 
tains over $15,000,000. They have that money to expend and they are expend- 
ingit. Theyare buildinga road over the Sierra Nevada into the silver-mining 
region at a cost of over a hundred and fifty thousand dollarsa mile. It was 
obvious to the committee that upon this side of the Rocky Mountainsit would 
cost even more than that. I have no doubt that there are sections of country 
there where it will cost from three to five hundred thousand dollars a mile. 
It would be impossible, therefore, for the company, under the old concession, 
to make this road, and we felt that if it was to be made something more ought 
to be done by the United States. The committee th: yught that nothing which 
we could carry through the House would be too much to aid in building this 
great thoroughfare between the eastern and western population of the coun- 
try; to unite us with California, whose people, whatever they may have been 
at the start, are admitted now to be among the purest, both in politics and 
morals, of any in the United States. We thought it necessary, therefore, to 
dosomething to unite us with that people. What could wedo? The company 
asked that we should double the number of bonds, and the Senate actually 
passed a bill guaranteeing the payment of interest for twenty years, in coin, 
on double the amount of bonds which the United States originally granted. 

Your committee came at once to the determination not to burden the na- 
tion at this time with any further liabilities or obligation. They said to the 
company, ‘“* Take what land you choose; it is worth nothing to the Govern- 
ment; it is not held out for sale; it is worth nothing except as it becomes 
penainsed, ond as you populate it you do usa benefit. Do not ask us for more 

oonds. We will take off some of the restrictions and make the conditions 
lighter, so as to enable you to go on with the work.” 

These are the reasons, set out in the language of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania, the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, 
why it became necessary to supplement the act of 1862 with the 
act of 1864, to give larger concessions to these Pacific railroads, to 
allow them to place a mortgage upon the roads which should be 

rior and antecedent to that of the United States, which, under the 

aw of 1862, was to constitute the first-mortgage debt. 

Under that act of 1864, supplementing the act of 1862, the rail- 
roads were built. They were a benefit not only to the men who 
built them, not only to the enterprise which called them into be- 
ing, but to the whole United States. They were of great benefit 
to the Government because they cheapened the carrying of the 
mails to our Western coast. They were of great benefit to the 
Government because they lessened greatly the cost of transporta- 
tion across the plains, which up to that time had been done by 
wagons and teams. They saved tothe Government in the trans- 
portation of troops and supplies and munitions of war many mil- 

ion dollars a year. If that iron band had not connected the East- 

ern with the Western portion of this country we should have 
spent in actual money itor those purposes alone more than $100,- 
000,000 from that time to this. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, so far as the question of who was 
benefited by these roads is concerned, they were a benefit not only 
to those who built them, to those whose genius conceived the idea 
and whose enterprise carried it into effect, but they were of great 
benefit to the Government of the United States. Those roads were 
also of greatest advantage to the people who lived along their 
lines. They were not ony of great benefit to the United States so 
far as the actuai saving of money was concerned, but they added 
to the greatness and grandeur and glory of the American Republic. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, if we are to calculate the benefits upon 
the one side and =e the other, we shall find that the benefits to 
the Government of the United States were greater, ten times told, 
than the benefit to any one man who was engaged in. the promo- 
tion of the enterprise. The work went on. One road starting at 
the East and one at the West, they grew together, until 5 miles 
west of Ogden, on the 29th day of May, 1869, seven years before 
the time allowed by the act of 1862 or the act of 1864, this great 
work was accomplished, the union was made, and the Atlantic and 
the Pacific coasts of the United States were welded together by 
these iron bands. And now the opposite coasts of this country of 
ours are connected so that it takes but a few days for one start- 
ing on the Atlantic shore of our. country to reach the Golden 
Gate of the Pacific. And, sir, if there are any people in all the 
world who have been especially benefited by the building of the 
Pacific railroads they are the people of California. 

Mr. CAMINETTI. When shall we get through paying for it? 

Mr. CARUTH. When shall you get through paying for it? 
You are not Me for it any more than anyone else. _ 

Mr. CAMIN I TTL Mr. Huntington, in his letter to this House, 
says that we will have to pay for it, and so does Mr. Stanford. 

‘ r.CARUTH. That the people of California will have to pay 
or it? 

Mr. CAMINETTI. Yes, sir; and I sill show you the letter, 

Mr, CARUTH. Who says that? 
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Mr. CAMINETTI. Mr. Huntington, under his own signature. 
Mr. CARUTH. He says the people of California will have to 
—— this? 
r. CAMINETTI. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CARUTH. All the people who patronize these roads—all 
who travel over them or send freight over them—pay for these 
roads. The — of California have a right to make laws for 


the control of the railroads within their own State; and the Central 
Pacific Railroad of California was incorporated under the laws of 
that State and is subject to the jurisdiction of its legislature. — 

Iremember, Mr. Chairman, the terrible scandals connected with 
the building of these roads, and would be the last man to condone 
any of the offenses that might have been committed, and the ma- 
jority of the committee endeavored to do what could by them be 
done to preserve every right in the Government to pursue the 
wrongdoers. So gentlemen will find in the pending bill, in sec- 
tion 14, the following language: 

That the said com es accepting the provisions of this act, and each of 
said companies, , whenever a in writing by the Department 
of Justice of the United States, and so long as the United States shall be 
the holder and owner of any of the bonds authorized by this act, cause = 
actions at law or suits in equity or other proceedings to be instituted an 
prosecuted in the name of said company or companies against any person 
who is, or has been, a director, officer, agent, or employee of the said com- 
pany, for the _——— of enforcing any cause of action whatever arising, or 
which may he ter arise, out of any alleged violation of duty, misappropri- 
ation of assets, or any other act or transaction whatsoever, in respect of 
which the said Department of Justice shall allege that it desires such action, 
suit, or other p to be instituted and prosecuted. All such actions, 
suits, and proceedin be conducted by the Attorney-General of the 
United States, and he shall be fully authorized by the said company or 
companies to ap for them or it as attorney or solicitor in such ons, 
suits, or pr and have the entire control of the same from the 
inception thereof the end of such prosecution, and also the right to take 
and prosecute any appeal or appeals from any decision or determination 
made therein. Any sums of money which may recovered under the 
erates of this section shell be paid to the Treasurer of the United 

tates, and by him applied as payment upon the lowest numbered bond or 
bonds of the ap og interested in such recovery coaieesing sater the pro- 
visions of this act; the balance remaining after all said bonds are paid shall 
be paid to the company in whose name the said sums were recovered. 


And to ‘‘make assurance doubly sure,” in the last section of the 
bill it is declared that ‘‘ nothing herein contained shall be held to 
deny, exclude, or impair any ight or remedy in the premises now 
existing in favor of the Uni States.” It will not do for us to 
be forever looking back and talking of the wrongs which have 
been done the people by these roads. We must act in the present 
and look to the needs of the future. We find these to be the con- 
ditions which confront us: 


First. We have zoe out, and will be compelled to pay out, for 


the Union Pacific Railroad nearly $69,000,000. 
Second. We have paid out, and will be compelled to pay out, for 
the Central Pacific Railroad about $63,000,000. 


To secure these vast sums we have liens on the Union Pacific 
Railroad so far as we aided in the building of the line, the Su- 
reme Court of the United States having expressly limited our 
ien to that portion of the road for the construction of which the 
bonds were issued. These would give us a second mortgage on 
s0 much of the Union Pacific Railroad as commences at a point 
one-half mile west of Kansas City and stops at the three hundred 
and ninety-fourth mile post west of the point of beginning, com- 
mencing and ending in a prairie. Also on a line starting 3 miles 
west of the Missour: River and extending to a point 5 miles west 
of Ogden, where it unites with the Central Pacific Railroad. The 
entire mileage of the road which was aided by the United States 
was 1,432.38 miles, and the situation of this debt is as follows: 


First mo , ahead of the United States. ........................ $33, 500, 000 
Lien of the Government and interest thereon (say) .-............-... 68, 000, 000 
ite oa tn. codes Uae aphows bstenseutidddeGlibtadecees<os 101, 500, 000 
Less amount in sinking fund..-.......................-.. $15, 500, 000 
Value of 1,432.38 miles at $40,000 a mile................... 57, 295, 200 
ORE VINO. < cnacedgcnncesacensnibeucad conden chieie pugs cecdes ceed 72, 795, 200 
BND «oc ccuktnistidineds cniusiendicgeancen lth aacimini enemas 28, 704, 800 


The chances are that even this showing could not be maintained 
and that at a forced sale under foreclosure proceedings the property 
would not bring more than the first mo , and that the Gov- 
ernment would lose the entire amount of its debt. 

Our account with the Central Pacific would show even worse 
than this. Our debt is $63,000,000, and it is agreed, on all hands, 
that on a forced sale of the property it would not bring the first 
mortgage debt, which is prior to the lien of the United States. 
On the Central Pacific oad we aided 860.66 miles of the line, 
and our lien is restricted to the portion of the road lying 5 miles 
west of Ogden and extending to Sacramento City, a distance of 
737.50 miles, and that portion extending from Sacramento City to 
San Jose, a distance of 123.16 miles. Our line covers no terminals. 
The Ogden terminus is in a wilderness, and the San Jose terminus 
is in the open country, 9 miles from the Bay of San Francisco. 

The chairman of the railroad commission (Governor Pattison), 
the gentlemen who constituted the majority of the ion, 
amd the gentleman from California (Judge MAGUIRE), all agree 
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that aa would bring little, if any, more than the first-mort- 
e debt. 
we were to state the account with the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, the figures would show as follows: 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROADS. 








Amount of first-miortgage bonds. ...... ...... . 2.22... 22. cc cen nnunee $27 , 855, 680 

Debt duc United States, any ~~... 2... 2. ccee conn inseec coccceccceccee 68, 000, 000 

SI ceili ea ile ies dn tna a cheba deccnncteedaiencet 90, 855, 680 

Deduct— 

Amount of sinkin eal ie nti atinin aincitialpandhe , 531, 344 
Value of roads (Governor Pattison’s valuation) -.......- 34, 500, 000 

. ———— 41,061,344 

AINE ca ciahialieideieeneadatcanmncinbinitaicieneeincieinanien a. 49,824, 338 


With this condition of affairs staring them in the face the Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads entered upon the task of endeavoring 
to solve the difficulty and bring to an end the troubles which were 
harassing the Government in connection with these fast-maturing 
obligations it had given over thirty years ago to aid in construct- 
ing these railroads to the Pacific Ocean. There were some who 
said, Let us buy out the first-mortgage bondholders and run the 
road. Even if this had not been a bad move to make it would 
have been a costly one. If we bought up the liens ahead of the 
Government on the aided lines we would not have a railroad, but 
only pieces of a road, pieces which began nowhere and ended no- 
where—not a system of roads running from one city to another, 
but only a road without terminal facilities of any sort—and to get 
this we would have to expend in addition nearly $40,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the sinking fund now in the Treasury, but to get a system 
of railroads running from the Missouri River to San Francisco we 
would have to spend many millions more. 

Hon. E. Ellery Anderson, who is one of the most prominent 
lawyers in America, a member of the Commission which examined 
the Pacific railroads, under the act of 1887, a Government di- 
rector in the Union Pacific and now one of the receivers of that 
road, at the request of the chairman of the Committee on Pacific 
Railroads, gave a statement of what it would require to get such 
asystem. Any statement from such a well-informed source is en- 
titled to full consideration and credit. Mr. Anderson says: 


The United States Supreme Court has decided on many occasions that the 
lien of the Government only extended to that part of the aided railroads in 
t cf which bond aid had actually been issued. This question was pre- 
sen in reference to the Kansas Pacific Railroad Company in the case of 
United States vs. Kansas Pacific, reported in 99 U. S., page 455, in which case 
the question involved was substantially whether the lien of the United States 
covered the entire property from 3 City to Denver, or whether it was 
confined to that portion of the railroad situated between Kansas City and a 
pone 393}4 miles westerly therefrom. Government aid had been extended to 
his point, but not beyond. The court held that the Government lien was 
confined to the Government-aided portion of the road, and also that the Gov- 
ernment’s right to retain compensation earned, or to require the payment of 
the 5 per cent of net e directed to be paid by the acts of 1862 and 1864 
was confined to the aided & portion of the road, and did not extend westerly of 
the point above mentioned. 

It follows from the authority cited that a purchase by the Government 
under a foreclosure of its lien would convey a clear title to the railroad be- 
tween Omaha en, subject, of course, to the prior liens thereon. On 
the line of the Kansas Pacifica similar foreclosure would convey the title from 

City to the point 393}§ miles westerly therefrom. Such foreclosures 
and sales would, however, convey no title whatever to the railroad property 
between the point above referred to and Denver, a distance of aearty. 200 
miles, nor would they coneey title to the large and valuable terminals in the 
city of Denver, nor to the road property between Denver and Cheyenne. 
For the same reason the title to the Omaha Bridge would not , and the 
right to terminal property in Omaha and in Kansas City would be involved 
rtainty. It therefore follows that for the purpose of acquiring 
a complete title to the Union Pacific Railway Company for the 1,822.59 miles 
refe to in the Reilly bill the Government would have toactually pay and 
discharge the bonds which are prior to its own lien on that portion of the 
road which is covered by the Government lien. On the remaining portion it 

ust all the existing liens. The following ta- 


would be cenqetes to pay or 
ble states the description of the bonds referred to and the amounts thereof. 
It includes both those bonds which are a first lien on the bond-aided portion 


and those which are a lien on the nonaided portion: 
Union Pacific, Union division, first-mortgage bonds.-............... $27, 229, 000 








Union Pacific, eastern division, first mortgage bonds.............. 2, 240, 000 
Kansas Pacific, middle division, first-mortgage bonds 4,063, 600 
Cuseie Sesaee © PP titan co ncéncbcwtinnt onatuen< 565, 000 
Kansas Pacific, Denver extension, sixes. -.... is ‘ 4,218, 000 
Kansas Pacific, Leavenworth Branch, sixes - oils aii 15, 000 
Denver Pacific first mo: ae ane et 4,000 
Union Pacific sinking fund, eights-.................... ad aectn 3, 782, 000 
Kansas Pacific consolidated mo: DOE Ne wicheccecccnceccs 15,728,000 
Omaha Bridge renewal, 5 pang doe ce oreccnn 589, 000 
Union Pacific Equipment it, 5 per cent bonds .................. 2,010,000 
Kansas Pacific incomes, unsubordinated_...................-....... 9, 850 
c incomes, subo: SEMEGhe scecdu tosece <cacuée 20, 550 
TS EE LIE ELLE LTE TE TT 385 
Kansas Division and collateral mortgage-............................. 5,000,000 
61, 465, 735 


The sinking fund eights above referred to are junior to the lien of the 
United States on the division between Omaha and Ogden, and would be cut off 
by a foreclosu: ien. 0 all the other securities 
mentioned in the table, they are so related to the property that a foreciosure 
the United States’ lien would not extinguish them, and it would therefore 
impossible to acquire a complete title to the railroad without, in sub- 
stance, pa all of these liens. There is quite an accumulation of interest 

the ted mortgage sixes. So that it may fairly be assumed that 
it would cost the Government of the United States $60,100,000 to acquire s 
clear title to the 1,822.5% miles which comprise the Union Pacific Baliway. 
ities above named, there are also outstanding about 
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000,000 collateral trust.6 per cent notes; $3, collateral trust 6 


672,000 cent 
mds, and $4,677,000 collateral trust 5 per cent bonds. The securities involved 
in these three trusts are of great value to the Union Pacific Railway pro: 
erty, but as they do not form an eapemthel part of the title of the railr oad i 
self, the United States would not be compelled to pay or sajust the 
under these three trusts. 

In regard to the Central Pacific, the outstanding ot Re are prior to 
the lien of the United States amount to 000. vues 
ment and the mor © which secures these bonds are ae beaten, and em- 
brace the entire railroad from a point 5 miles west of Ogden to Sacramento, 
and thence to San Jose. A foreclosure of the lien of the United States, to- 
gother with the payment of : eee gece peter bonds, would complete the title from 
Ozden to Sacramento 

The Government lien eae not aicnaine railroad between Sacramento and 
Oakland, a distance of 85 miles. —, the ee therefore of oomaplestng the 
title of its railroad to San Francisco the Government would be ob liged to con- 
struct its own road and acquire title to its own terminals at Oakla: 


San Francisco. Iam unable toform any accurate estimate of the cost in- 


volved, but it is manifest that the _—- amount of money required to obtain 
2 complete title from Council Bluffs to San Francisco would be over $100,000,- 
000. Except asr eg eg Ba the property thus rend claim of the 
United States against the Unk on — Railway a against the 
Central Pacific ee ,Comnay wean Smrgvene. that to the ex- 
tent of about $20 the aggregate in the funds of the two 
companies, ths G Gecsumeans would receive a dividend of 20 per cent on 


the amounts due it. 


In a word, it will take over to soguipe a cumptate t title for the 
Governnient to the railroad be’ uffs and San Francisco. 


Under these deoumiuiala « we o aid not, in the t condition 
of the Treasury, deem it advisable to recommend the purchase of 
the outstanding liens so as to get control of the line of road. Nor, 
indeed, did we wish to recommend that the Government try the 
dangerous experiment of entering into the railroad business in 
competition with its citizens who owned other lines of railroads. 
The President in his message of J ery, 3 1887, had advised against 
such a course, and the disti Secretary of the Treasury 


had said in his report: 
It would be very unfortuna: my atin. if the Government should be 
to take of and operate 


ee es 


te, in 
forced by any combination of circumstances 
these lines of railway, and every reasonable eff 
parties to avoid such a result. 


The majority of the committee, therefore, dismissed this plan 
from consideration as being both undesirable and unwise. 

There remained then but two other 
One was to entirely abandon the debt and by de- 
fault. This meant the loss of over a hundred millions of dollars, 
and such a loss the Government was in no condition to stand, and 
there was no reason for giving up the collection of these jast 
claims. The other plan was to approach the consideration of the 
subject as if it were a business proposition—to treat with the rail- 

roads as a wise commercial ee ee ee oat 
debtors. It was thus that the majority of the committee have 
acted with these claims, and the ultimatum of the creditor is now 
proposed to the debtor. 

In this bill the creditor says to the debtor, ‘ 
pager Sy aa oe ) oe for ultimate and I will 
a position where 1 can hope for u 

ou an extension.” Itsays tothe Page aps ee 
Gut cabot tie way eal Eo gaee 
that out of the way an grant you 
Se rina inbrent_ Boage foun Coa 

009. Oi ™m on i ae 

may have the first lien on your seftcond. ont will give you fur- 
ther credit at a lower rate of interest.” But it says also to both 
these roads, ‘‘I must have in addition a mortgage on all your 
lines, all its franchises, terminals, and other property in order to 
add to the security of my debt.” 

It is a pure business pr no 
about it. It is the eat + the 
thought could be done, and they ee it tothe House as their 
plan, give it their indo and recommend its adoption. It 
is the result of much study, and in its maim feature, the funding 
of the debt, but carries out what every of this House 
which ever had jurisdiction of the matter has recommended; 
what the Attorney-General of the United States and the Commis- 
sioner of Railr both indorse and approve. Although no one 
who has ever studied the subject has any tno bocnuse | £9 
settlement, the opponents of this bill oct er, som not 
they can present any better plan for saisoach, ban 
desire no settlement whatever. 


They fight the bill because they think that if they are sold the | in the 


railroads will bring a small price, —— the consequence would be 
that they would require capital stock, and could afford 
to work cheaper, and for what they will save the people of their 
particular section in freight charges they selfishly and unpatriotic- 
ally would sacrifice the vast sums due the Government of th 

United States. It is this class which holds ee 
pm of oat ates the money of the Government out of estates of 


eceased stockholders of the roads, and these es- 
Soles anur toe ante eeneaiiiial akan ae "They Low this | startled 


o 


ne san tele an eae te 

realized; but it is useful for oe argument in order to 

defeat the The methods by some of 
mean 





degrading, calculated to throw suspicion on the honor and integ- 
rity of the American Co’ 


ngress. 
ey profess to believe that all honesty of p 


and inte 
rity of action is with them and them alone, and all the rest of 
world com of thieves and villains. When ' thus assail 
members of this House and attempt to bring upon body the 


suspicion and contempt of the sberiie they become the worst ene- 
mies of the Republic. It does not do for anonymous writers to 
assail the character of representatives of the le. Those who 
serve here do not do so for the mere money w. they earn, be- 
cause the same industry, intelligence, and zeal ‘eek to other 
pursuits would yield far richer pecuniary results, but they seek 
this high station because of its prominence, because of the dis- 
tinction conferred and the honor gained, and he is the worst of 
unhanged assassins who without proof attacks the honor and in- 
tegrity of members of this an: If anyone be corrupt let the 
charge be made and the proof produced against him, but do 
not for the sup sin of any one man assail a whole body. 

The House of Representatives has shown itself ever ready to 
investigate the conduct of its members and punish those who 
have shown themselves unworthy of their positions, Remember 
the days of the “Credit Mobilier” investigation, when, standing 
in front of the Speaker, in the presence of their fellow-members, 
two Representatives received with bowed heads the “absolute 
condemnation” of the Congress and out of this Chamber 
only to hide their Giagrace in the dar ess of the tomb. 

So far, Mr. Chairman, as I am concerned, I have given to no one 
subject the thought I have bestowed on this question of the Pa- 
cific railroads, because my a assignments ed me 
to do it, and from this stu a i peoees ie say that I believe 
this the only measure whi. will secure the ultimate payment of 
the vast sums due the Gouensanuat from these failing corpora- 
tions, and I do not hesitate, therefore, to earnestly recommend the 
passage of the pending bill. Let us— 

t for that we can not help. 


“Cease to lament 
And study help for that which we lament.” 
The Pacific Railroads. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 2 1895. 


Spe Roce Wil Cee Bp Viate ae he ite at A Cie at 
ha under consideration eee Se eee oe refunding 
of the S fialireed debts to the 


nited States Government— 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In discussing the amendment which I have just 
offered, to exclude the Central Pacific Railroad system from the 
refunding scheme contemplated in this bill, I would ordinarily 
confine myself to a statement of the differences between the two 
great Pacific railroad systems, as they will be affected by this 
measure. 

But, sir, owing to the insufficiency of the time allowed for de- 
bate, so many objections to the general scheme of refunding re- 
main suhetea that I feel Stal to devote a portion of my time 
to an argument against the entire bill. 

I have had the arguments which I made before the Committee 
on Pacific Railroads against this bill printed, and have sent copies 
to all members. I hope they have been generally read; but, con- 
sid the ble masses of printed documents constantly 

San te by Representatives ‘h the mails, I am not willing 
to trust that my printed arguments have received special atten- 


Under leave of the House I had those arguments printed also 
ee oe ee and 16, 
of the Southern Company. 
ents then made, but with a mere 


FRAUDS IN CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF PACIFIC RAILROADS. 


eee ine cee eee 


indignation osures of shameless corruption and of the 
a of the Government by the directors of the 


the almost open bribery of public 
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just immu- 
ulent con- 


officers they had secured immense concessions and 

nities from the Government, and that through fra 
tracts with themselves they had diverted to their own pockets 
tens of millions of dollars’ worth of assets of that company which 


it was their duty to hold in trust for the repayment of the 
ment’s bond ae with the interest to accrue thereon. 

Congress, upon these disclosures, passed the act of 1873, which 
I mentioned in my remarks this morning, requiring suits to be 
instituted against these fraudulent directors to compel them to 
restore the diverted assets. 

Such suits were instituted in the name of the United States 
against the directors of the Union Pacific Company; but the 
United States Supreme Court, unfortunately permitting forms 
and technicalities to shield the spoliators, y held that, not- 
withstanding the statute, the United States Government could 
not maintain sygh suits against the directors until the maturity 
of its claims anf default in the payment thereof by the company. 

That decision (98 U.S. Reports) — with equal force to the 
frauds committed by the directors of the Central Pacific Com- 
pany, and effectually as all action on the part of the Gov- 
ernment against the fraudulent directors of all the Pacific rail- 
road companies until the maturity of the Government’s second- 
mortgage bonds and default in their payment. 

REILLY BILL CONDONES THE FRAUDS. 

That period is now rapidly approaching, and it becomes highly 
important to those whe hold the fruits of the frauds in question 
that the Government’s claims against them be waived. 

This would be accomplished by the —_ of the bill now under 
consideration. The decision of which I have spoken very clear] 
holds the obligations of the directors to the Government to be col- 
lateral to the mortgage debts of the companies, even where those 
obligations arise out of the fraudulent diversion of the assets upon 
which the Government had a right to rely for payment of the 
principal debt. 

That decision further holds, * necessary implication, that the 
Government can not even compel the debtor companies to sue the 
fraudulent directors for such diverted assets until default has been 
made in the payment of the principal debt. 

But even if the companies could be ——— to sue the fraud- 
ulent directors, no recovery could possibly be had in such suits be- 
cause the companies have always had that right of action; and 
having neglected for more than twenty years to pursue it, they 
are unquestionably barred by laches and the general statute of 
limitations from pursuing it now. The same is true of the stock- 
holders. 

Of all defrauded perties the Government alone is in a position 
to sue the directors when the now contemplated default shall be 
made. The Government's cause of action has not yet arisen, and 
it alone is not barred. 

SECTION 4 WORTHLESS. 

Section 14 of the Reilly bill, which in terms requires the com- 

nies to sue the fraudulent directors and provides for the con- 

uct of such suits, is absolutely worthless. Itisa delusion. The 
companies have lost their rights against these directors. 

Gentlemen of the committee have said, in a to inquiries, 
that the acceptance of this act by the companies constitute an 
estoppel against the assertion in court that these claims are barred; 
but that is absurb. 

The fraudulent directors are not to be ies to the acceptance 
of this act, and they can not be estop by anything that the 
companies may do. 

Nor would it help the matter in the least to provide in this bill 
that the Government, instead of the companies, should sue the di- 
rectors, because the extension of credit on the original obligation 
would postpone if it did not extinguish all collateral obligations. 

It follows, therefore, that the first and most certain effect of the 
passage of the Reilly bill, or of any funding bill whatever, will be 
to condone the colossal Pacific oad frauds, and to finally re- 
lease the fraudulent directors and their estates from their present 
obligation to restore the stolen assets. 


ACT TO FUND Gs. 
The fraudulent diversion 


vern- 


STEALIN 
of assets by the directors of these Pa- 
cific railroad companies in the matter of construction alone 
amounted to more than their present debts to the Government. 

I have not time to deal with this proposition in detail, but for 
proof of my statement I refer to the re of the Pacific Railway 
Commission, icularly to pages 51, 82, and 1387. 

In view of these facts would it not be well to change the title 
of the act now under consideration so as to read: ‘“‘An act to fund 
the stealings of the Pacific railroad directors and release said 
directors from all obligations to the Government resulting from 
such stealings ”? 

There might also be appropriately added to such title a declara- 


ane rete Sates sreviten Se Oe ing ‘‘a ee 
California, Nevada, oming, an raska to 
e good the losses suffered by the Goverment through such 


CONTINUED DIVERSION OF EBARNINGS. 

In all that I have thus far said I have dealt only with the frauds 
committed in the construction of the roads; but the plunder of 
the companies did not end with the construction of the roads. 

For twenty-five years a side copartnership, consisting of a ma- 
jority of the fash of directors under the disguises of various cor- 
porate names, has been robbing the Central Pacific Company of 
its net earnings. 

That copartnership is now, under the name cf the ‘Southern 
Pacific Company of Kentucky,” absorbing all of the net earnings 
of the Central Pacific road, and holds a lease frauduiently made 
by the directors with themselves by the terms of which they are 
to absorb all net earnings of the road for the ensuing ninety years. 

I called attention this morning to the fact. that this fraudulent 
lease is expressly mentioned and at least by implication ratified 
by section 6 of the Reilly bill. 

Is this House prepared to ratify all of these frauds and tocancel 
all obligations arising out of them? I think not. 

RESTITUTION, NOT PUNISHMENT, SOUGHT. 

Gentlemen accuse us of inhumanity in pursuing some of these 
directors even to their graves in order to punish them for old 
offenses. Such talk is the veriest nonsense. We do not ask for 
the punishment of even the living conspirators. We ask only 
that the stolen assets which are still accessible be pursued and 
recovered, whether they or their proceeds be in the hands of the 
original liators or in the hands of those to whom they have 
come by gift, bequest, or inheritance. 

This is the usual and ordinary course of procedure among citi- 
zens. Why should the Government refuse to pursue it in this 
particular case? 

AWN EASY NOVATION. 

The gentleman in charge of this bill [Mr. REerL1y] tells us that 
the first thing to be done by each company is to deposit security 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury for the payment of 
the first-mortgage bonds at their maturity, and, he tells us, they 
will not be likely to do that unless they intend in good faith to 
carry out all the conditions of the bill. 

In this, it seems to me, the gentleman is grievously mistaken. 

The first thing to be done by any company desiring to take ad- 
vantage of the act is to file its acceptance under section 12, which 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 12. That this.act shall take effect as to each of the said companies and 
their branches, ively, as hereinbefore described, upon the acceptance 
of its terms by the of such company in writing, over the 
corporate of such company, signed by its president and. attested by its 
eceemeey, UES filed or deposited with the Secretary of the Treasury within 
six months after poe of this act, subject, however, to the completion 
of the settlement adjustment in this act proposed and provided; but any 
company which shall not so file its acceptance shall take no benefit from this 
act. 

This acceptance of the act will at once constitute a new con- 
tract between the Government end the accepting company, which - 
may or may not be followed, at some time not specified in the act, 
by the deposit of the collateral bonds or the security for the pay- 
ment of the first-mortgage bonds. 

In the meantime the Government’s right to proceed against the 
comquny will be absolutely suspended by the new contract, and 
all obligations collateral to the old contract will be discharged. 

The reservations contained in sections 2 and 17 of the bill will 


doubtless te as intended upon the companies accepting the 
act and fai ing to comply with its provisions, but they can have 
no effect at all upon the directors and stockholders whose obliga- 


tions are collateral and who will not be, in any way, parties to the 
acceptance of the conditions of the act. 

It is quite probable that this easy means of escape on the part 
of the fraudulent directors and their successors in interest will be 
the extent to which the companies still under their control will 
avail themselves of the act. 

NO LEGISLATION NECESSARY. 

Hasty legislation at thistime is entirely unnecessary. Existing 
laws fully enable the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney- 
General to protect the rights and interests of the Government in 
the Pacific railroad matters. 

This being tke case, the rights and obligations of all parties 
should be permitted to ripen and to be enforced in accordance 
with the Jaws under which they were contracted. 

FICTITIOUS CAPITALIZATION AND OPPRESSIVE CHARGES. 

Another effect of the passage of this bill will be to continue the 

resent fictitious capitalization of the Pacific railroads as a basis 
or excessive and oppressive freight and fare charges. 

These are capitalized at several times their real value, and 
their right to earn interest on the fictitious capitalization seems to 
be conceded by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

For , the Central Pacific Railroad is capitalized at $172,- 
000,000, w: the Pacific Railway Commission, in 1887, estimated 
its real value, measured by the cost of reproducing it, to be only 
$34,500,000. (Report, pagp 201.) 

If the roads are sold on foreclosure they will bring presumably 
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about their true value, and their seiling price may be taken as 
their true value for the purpose of fixing freights and fares here- 
after. 

This is a most important consideration to the people of the 
West, who maintain these roads, and who must be taxed to pay 
the funded debt, if this bill should pass. 


A TAX ON THE WEST. 


It is conceded by all that the funded debt, as contemplated by 
this bill, must be paid out of the freight and fare charges on the 
traffic of the roads; but it is claimed that the burden will be dis- 
tributed with practical equality between the East and the West. 
It is said that the consumers of the West will pay the excessive 
freight charges on all commodities shipped westward over the 
roads, but that the consumers of the East must pay like charges 
<= all commodities shipped eastward, thus equalizing the 

urden. 

Unfortunately for the West, the almost universal law of trade, 
that all burdens upon the production, transportation, and ex- 
change of commodities are shifted to and paid by the ultimate 
consumer, does not ap 7% the great bulk of the freight shipped 
from the Pacific to the ntic Coast, while it does apply to nearly, 
if not quite, every commodity shipped westward. 

That law applies to all commodities, such as manufactures, the 
production of which can be gauged according to the demand; but 
it does not apply, except remotely to discourage the industry gen- 
erally, to agriculture or horticulture. In those enterprises the 
yield me be light or excessive, in proportion to demand, from 
causes wholly independent of the producers’ volition or fore- 
knowledge. 

The farmers and fruit poowene must take their chances always 
upon the fruitfulness of the seasons, not only in this country but 
in all countries whose similar products are sold in the same mar- 
kets with ours, whether at home or abroad. 

This distinction between the products of farms and factories in 
the markets is not new. 

It has long been well understood, for example, that, while cost 
of transportation and tariff taxes are always added to the prices 
of manufactures imported from Europe and are all ultimately paid 
by. the American consumer, the American farmer has never been 
able to add any such expenses to the price of his wheat, either in 
the home or the foreign market. 

The reason for this apparent_paradox is that the character and 
extent of soil and climatic conditions favorable to the cultivation 
of cereals in this country always induce the production of a large 
surplus of such cereals which must be sold in the world’s open 
market at prices fixed by the world’s supply, regardless of the cost 
of producing or transporting the American product. 

he prices so fixed in the world’s market fix the prices of such 
cereals also in the home market at just the cost of transportation 
less than the world’s prices. 

So it is with us in dealing with the East; we must pay the freight 
charges upon most of the commodities which we send to the East 
for sale, while we are obli to pay all freight charges upon the 
Eastern commodities which we consume. 

In view of these facts I feel that I have not overstated the hard- 
ship which the passage of this bill would impose upon the Pacific 
States that are tributary to these railroads: 

We would aay be required to pay, in excessive freight and 
passenger rates, during the next fifty years, double the cost of re- 
producing both of these railroad systems, and leave them at the 
end of that period entirely to their private owners free from in- 
cumbrance. That certainly would not to us. 

There is not a man in this House who would think of recouping 
the losses of the United States Government through the Pacific 
railroad subsidies or the dishonesty of their managers by levying 
a special tax on the people who live in the region traversed by the 
roads, but under the form of a requirement that the railroad com- 

ies pay the amount of those losses you will, by the passage of 
is bill, really farm out the taxing power to these companies to 
raise the amount from us by a special tax on our industries and 
our commerce. 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN UNION AND CENTRAL SYSTEMS. 


What I have said applies to both Union Pacific and Central Pa- 
cific systems. But,sir, there are several additional objections to 
funding the bonded debt of the Central Pacific Railr Company 
which do not apply to the Union Pacific. 

The Central © Company was organized under the laws of 
California, and its life is absolutely limited by the constitution 
and laws of that State to - from the date of its organi- 
zation. It will cease to 1912, while the funding period 
under this bill will not be completed until 1945. 

The company is absolutely incapable of contracting for the pay- 
ment of the installments provided for in the bill after the year 
1912, and will be absolutely incapable of performing such a con- 
tract if made. ; 

Again, under the laws of California the stockholders are liable 
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for the debts of that corporation in the proportion which the stock 
of each bore to all of the stock issued at the time the obligation 
was incurred. 

Huntington, Hopkins, Stanford, and Crocker at that time 
owned all of the issued stock, so far as known, in equal shares. 
Their estates are ample to respond to the amount of the entire 
claim of the Government. Proceedings are already in progress 
to establish that liability against the estate of Leland Stanford. 

This bill, if passed, will release all of these claims and terminate 
the proceedings without judicial determination. 

Again, the Central Pacific Railroad has at least a third mort- 

age resting — it—a blanket mortgage on the whole system for 
$16,000,000-—-w ich will be prior to the collateral mortgage pro- 
vided for in the Reilly bill, and rendering the latter absolutely 
worthless as security to the United States. 

Again, the controllers and managers of the Central Pacific Com- 
pany are the owners of a competing transcontinental railroad, 
connected with all of the feeders of the Central Pacific Railroad, 
and will, if a novation be created releasing them from their per- 
sonal obligations for the Government debt, be more interested in 
pe than in building up or maintaining the Central Pacific 
r 


Further, and perhaps the worst of all these special complications, 
the Central Pacific Railroad was, in 1885, leased to the Southern 
Pacific Company of Kentucky for the period of ninety-nine years 
at a rental so low that it absolutely precludes the Central Pacific 
Company from complying with the conditions of this act. 

Under these circumstances, whatever may be the conclusion as 
to the propriety of funding the bonded debt of the Union Pacific 
Company, the Central Pacific can not be treated with upon the 
same terms. 

PACIFIC COAST PROTESTS. 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. PowErs] on 
Thursday last and other gentlemen to-day have denounced the 
mayor of San Francisco for having sent letters and telegrams to 
this House charging, or at least intimating, that corrupt means 
might be used to secure the passage of this bill, and denouncinr 
one of the principal beneficiaries of the bill as a corruptionist an 
a man ready and willing at all times to bribe legislators and othed 
public officers. 

These statements have been referred to as slanderous, and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. oe morning took occa- 
sion to denounce Mayor Sutro as a cowardly slanderer. What all 
this has to do with the merits of the bill under consideration I am 
quite unable to see. Mr. Sutro has been zealous indeed in his op- 
position to this measure. Perhaps he has been overzealous, and 
this overzeal may have created some prejudice where more tem- 
perate methods would have secured favorable consideration. 

But Mr. Sutro in this matter represents a public sentiment 

rvading California. That sentiment is voiced most effectively 
in the monster petition which I presented to this House on Thurs- 
day last, containing signatures of more than 200,000, citizens of 
the Pacific Coast States, voluntarily forwarded to the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, upon a publication in its columns for a very short 
period of a petition protesting against the passage of the bill now 
under consideration and favoring foreclosure and Government 
ownership of the Pacific railroads. 

That sentiment is also expressed in the joint resolution of the 
California legislature telegraphed me by Governor Budd and pre- 
sented by me to the House to-day. Personally Mr. Sutro needs 
no vindication at my hands. He has been a citizen and continu- 
ous resident of San Francisco for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury and was on the 6th of November las‘, elected mayor of San 
Francisco by the largest vote ever received by any candidate for 
mayor of that city. 

Although a very wealthy man, Mr. Sutro expended less than 
$500 in the campaign, and no man can charge that in any step 
toward his election to the mayoralty he used a dollar corruptly or 
improperly. Now, Mr. Sutro’s charges are not at all directed to 
the members of this House, and not one of his communications 
can be pointed to in which he intimates that any member of this 
House has been corrupted or is subject to corruption. Hecharges 
that Collis P. Huntington is greatly interested in the measure 
before the House, and that he has never hesitated to resort to 
bribery for the accomplishment of any purpose of this kind in 
which he has been interested. 

These statements of Mr. Sutro are more than justified by the 
now famous ee letters, copies of which are acces- 
sible. Ihave a number at my desk. They are to be found also in 
the report of the Pacific Railway Commission. They were written 
by Mr. Huntington to David D. Colton, his partner, at San Fran- 
cisco, and the originals were introduced in evidence in the case of 
Ellen M. Colton —- Leland Stanford and others. They ex- 
pressly show that bribery of Congressmen in a previous Congress 
was contemplated and practiced by Mr. Huntington on behalf of 
the Central Pacific Railr oad Company and other interests of its 
managing directors. These letters justified what Mr. Sutro has 
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said in his communications and they should be received rather as 
useful warnings than as insults to any member of this House. 

No honest man can read those letters without realizing not only 
the utter corruptness of the man who wrote them but the shock- 
ingly low estimate which he placed upon the moral characters of 
the people’s representatives in the Congresses to which they refer. 

e and his associates seem to have proceeded in all their deal- 
ings with the Government upon the theory of human character 
said to have been suggested by Guizot to King Louis Philippe: 


e people! Bah!” said wise Guizot; 
“Bribe the needy, high and low; 

Pay them, tickle them, scatter wide 
Star and ribbon to please their _— 
Give them places, give them pelf; 
The law of man is the love of self. 
Every conscience may be sold 

Every man has his price in gold. 


” * a ut 


We rule, Oh King, on a deep-laid plan, 
We know the worthlessness of man.” 


Mr. Huntington's reports of his successes, read in the light of the 
all too plain statement of his methods, indicate that, in those Con- 
gresses, he found men willing— 


To do the t nt’s high behest, 
And earn the robber’s bribe. 


Let those who deprecate what they are. pleased to call ‘‘ slander 
of the Pacific Railroad builders” remember that C. P. Hunting- 
ton, one of the builders and one of the principal beneficiaries of 
the legislation now proposed, is the chief slanderer, upon whose 
written statements to partner the assertion; objected to are 
mainly predicated. 

Let them remember also that the Pacific Railway Commission 
found that $5,000,000, at least, had been expended by the Central 
Pacific Railroad managers in corruptly influencing legislation, 
and that Leland Stanford, when interrogated concerning that ex- 

nditure by the Commission refused to answer, and was finally re- 

ieved by the circuit court upon a technical objection, from his ob- 
ligation to answer. 

I do not blame gentlemen for becoming indignant at the recital 
of these crimes; but it seems to me that their wrath should pre- 
vail rather against the men who committed the crimes than 
against the man who calls attention to them. 


THE “EXAMINER” PETITION. 


The following is a copy of the ‘‘ Examiner petition,” as it is uni- 
versally designated in the West, which I presented to the House 
on Thursday last: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 


The undersigned citizens of the United States, residing in the States and 
Territories most vitally interested in the management of the subsidized 
transcontinental railways, respectfully represent: ‘ 

That the bonds issued by the Government in aid of the construction of the 
Central Pacific, Union Pacific, Western Pacific, Kansas Pacific, Central 
Branch and Sioux City Pacific railroads will begin to mature on January 16, 
1895, and will all fall due within the following four years. 

That the principal of these bonds amounts to $64,623,512, and the interest 
poet Lo Serene up to May 31, 1894, and not repaid by the companies, 

t the companies are under obligations to repay the sums so advanced as 
the bonds mature; that these obligations are secured by second mortgages on 
= roads, but there is no probability that any attempt will be made to meet 

em. 

That the roads have been so managed as to diminish the value of the Govern- 
ment security and furnish ao reasons for making such a compromise 
as would leave the debts of the company to be paid by future generations of 
stockholders. 5 s 

That in the words of the report of Governor Pattison of the Pacific Railway 
Inv ting Commission, ‘‘a mere creditor might consent to a compromise 
which, in the sovereign dealing with a dishonest debtor who had violated all 
laws and covenants, would be repnemans to public policy. It can not afford 
to condone fraud, to validate the iniquitous work of the Credit Mobilier, the 
Contract and Finance Company, and similar organizations, or to ignore the 
unlawful and outrageous discriminations and extortionate charges and crim- 
inal conspiracies for controlling trade which have characterized the admin- 
istration of these railroads since the date of their completion.” 

That to the people of the Pacific Coast it is a matter of imperative neces- 
sity to have an independent means of communication with their Eastern 
markets; that the allied transcontinental railroads at present constitute a high 
barrier to trade; that any new road_built by private capital would at once 
join the old combination, and that the only trustworthy regulator of rates 
would be a line owned by the public and operated in the public interest. 

That the necessity for such a line, obvious carne before, has just been 
startlingly impressed upon all by the absolute isola of California and the 
other Commonwealths served by subsidized roads, and the complete ysis 
of business, caused by a quarrel between the roads and their employees in 
which the people had no interest; a disaster whose recurrence would be im- 
— in the presence of an open Government line, free from strikes or 

bor difficulties of any kind, as all branches of the public service are. 

In view of these facts we earn beg that no extension of time, on any 
terms whatever, be granted for the payment of the Pacific railroad debts, but 
that immediately on defanlt in mee the matured bonds the mort s be 
foreclosed and the reads bid in by the Government and operated as national 
SS ‘ 

And your petitioners will ever pray, etc. 


The great number of signatures—more than 200,000—and the 
manner of its signing entitle this petition to more than ordinary 
consideration. 
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These signatures were not as a rule personally solicited. They 
came a the mere suggestion in the columns of 
the San Francisco Examiner that such a petition would aid in de- 
feating the legislation here contemplated. 


The following history of the petition as recently published by 
the Examiner is not only interesting but instructive, as showing 
the widespread and intense sentiment on the Pacific Coast against 
any scheme of settlement of the Pacific railroad question which 
involves saddling these odious monopolies and their fraudulent 
debts upon us as this measure will do. 

Under the leave already given by the House I will print it asa 
part of my remarks: 


EISTORY OF THE PETITION. 


On July 20, 1894, the Examiner contained a dispatch, under date of July 19, 
from Washington, D. C.,announcing that a funding bill had been agreed upon 
and that the House Committee on Pacific Roads was ready to report. The 
bill provided for an issue of bonds for a period of fifty years at 3 per cent 
wherewith to pay off the indebtedness of the roads to the Government. 

On July 21 an editorial appeared in the Examiner soliciting an expression 
of <r from the people of the Pacific Coast on the question as to whether 
the Government should foreclose and take possession of the railroad. In the 
| same issue was first st a formal petition against the funding bill and in 
| favor of Government possession of the Central and Union Pacific railroads. 
| This printed petition appeared every day for about four weeks, and asa 
result on July 24 there Son n reeeived at the Examiner office 2,048 signa- 
tures against the bill and in favor of Government ownership. 

In the issue of July 22 telegrams were printed from E. Y. Debs and C. P. 
Huntington giving their respective views on the situation, also statements 
from other prominent people throughout the country. 

On July 25 the petition received its first impetus. That day 2,165 signatures 
were obtained, or an aggregate more than had been obtained collectively for 
the four days receding. 

On July 3 the roll had increased to6,599, and on July 26 the total was 11,910. 
On July 29 the total reached 15,469. 

With the issue of July 29 the Examiner circulated amongst the subscribers 
a ae pee form for signatures, which was well received and quickly re- 

mn to. On the last day of July the total number of signers was 23,902, 

of whom had signed the petition within ten days after the proposition was 
first submitted, and a month later, or on August 31, the total had reached the 
magnificent figure of 182,222. 

On August 2 Adolph Sutro’s first list of 2,906 was received. 
largest single list up to that time. 

On August 3 the total had reached 50,149. 

Asses 4 closed the second week of the campaign of the people, during 
which 46,016 names were received, being over four times as many as were 
sent in during the first week, 11,010 being the total for the first wees. 

August 5 William Farrell, a cigar dealer on Market street, sent in a peti- 
tion 90 feet long: containing 3,230, the largest list to that date. 

On August 7 he 75,000 mark was passed, the total on that day being 76,612. 

On August 8 two incidents of note occurred. Adolph Sutro broke the 
the single-petition record with 3,30t names, which helped to swell the total 
— day to 10,163, the largest single day’s record to date. The total was 


On August 10 the total went to 100,227. On that date it was decided to 
close on August 17, and on the same date a large petition to hold 530 names 
was prin on the front of the Examiner. 

On August 15 the 125,000 mark was passed. 

On August 16 the record was broken with 10,276, the largest for a single day 
up to that time. 

On August 17, the day set for closing the lists, the largest single day’s re- 
turns were received, 11,904, Mr. Sutro having sent in the largest list, contain- 
ing 3,571. The total was now 155,823, and on that day it was decided to run up 
to 200,000. 

On August 20 the first tabulated list appeared, and on August 25 the 175,000 
mark was sed. 

On October ? the list was closed hurriedly to be put in condition to forward 
to Washington, that its influence might be exerted on the members in the 
closing days of the last session of Congress, the bill having then been re- 
po . The grand total of names then exceeded 20,000, all voters, and rep- 
resenting every State on the Pacific Coast, California giving a total equal to 
nearly two-thirds of its voting population. Whenit was earned that the 
Reilly bill would not come up at that session the lists were held back. If 
they could have been reopened the total would have been largely increased. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It was the 


CALIFORNIA’S GREAT RECORD. 


The names for California, by counties, are as follows: 


a ciel Sia ea ial ane ey a ee, oS ckcccceutlers 2, 238 
PRE iintitidnimishwentintinse¢ane bia cepieia a cndgimanleet mae S40 
PT adenncccnanencedcuamnaet SE SE a cnddretpnnenasdiinennns 1, 601 
DT Adadiebatena Gobeecusiecene 2,060 | Sacramento ...............-.-.. 3, 446 
COM eddsccise ccnciencd Se III consi ids hacceciiden wat 1,722 
I ine cinta cola atin 1, 078 I i he 816 
lle a eet SO i 2, 022 
BE I ntiininantincaunitiieniogas 204 | Solano -...... ass 2,146 
SIE oo a timectbvaetncwoaineuine Ph PO SSS es ae 4,109 
I tern ctenaidition dengttmittitme aii 4,200 | Stamiaiaus .............s.....- 1,224 

RU i aiaiclinth Westie ne-nerintllidinteacieidenips ee a awcceviennens 642 
TRON ict tcnscdcdnadscobiense 2,038 | Santa Barbara................. 1, 622 
Bc ncitithadodhpenthinenianalenstings Sy See 1, 242 
BI Tis dqanciamieendupncisdeedapmdiid 1,316 | San Bernardino ............. 1, 925 
ia le cassia 1,450 | Santa Clara................-- 2,158 
Se Sek eaco laitneiinnmnanhiteaiiinmnmig agian 638 | Santa Cruz _................... 2, 814 
Se kciteeen acaiiterasaiiéivint I cc nceveaesena 3, 824 
I 6 en cttbecene sacierons 4,344 | San Joaquin ................-.- 2,086 
Los Angeles, city............... fe SS Sas 3, 703 
Ee Rikinsnyendancatecncen 838 | San Luis Obispo. --._........-... 2,191 
id ptatenccdnacsnsoanee el Be BONO vinictasccncdeccubition 870 
i ase duntiod med See I. oncinnancntantpeccerouséai 1,230 
Men visas cerieialibietcie oben A OE sissies nttlomntanenmninds 276 
a aia tattle ee SUD tin baitiaemanoe = 2, 588 

lien cilillegretas sabemdpiintin cared I i th eernncinigimeciwnee 7 
inns mhtinmawacnn a 1,192 
TN atin oticradccnpescugn I Re . 1,406 

i iidtaditbwhtindedneecdodes Re Bin asics cccdcnncces .- 1,206 
PD ipottondiestors iniiwat 2,637 | San Francisco _.............--- 0), B54 
ca nce 5,080 —— 
Orange..... i inet ietieic aca Beudtien 739 ae 152,170 
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OREGON'S QUOTA. 


Oregon was enthusiastic on the subject, and the readers of the Examiner 
in that State sent in a total of 13,028 names, distributed as follows: 


Douglas 
Gilliam 


WASHINGTON IN THE FIGHT. 


Washington, too, took up the fight and ntaneously sent in 10,955. signa- 
tures, the following counties being papeemelbel: y 


NEVADA'S EFFORTS. 


Nevada's list contained the names of nearly one-third of its voting popula 
tion, the following counties being represented: 


IDAHO DID WELL. 


Idaho did quite as well in proportion to its population, sending a total of 2,539 


names from the following counties: 


MONTANA'S LIST. 
Montana sent in 1,441, as follows: 


Valley 
Yellowstone .... 
Lewis and Clarke 
Madis 


ARIZONA’S ENTHUSIASM 


Arizona made the splendid showing of 3,190 names, and would have done 
eer if time could have been granted. The following counties sent peti- 


Mavicopa 
Mohave 


UTAH’S CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Utah is represented by the following counties: 


428, Arkansas 219, Nebraska 396, Pennsylvania 
South Dakota, 109, Ohio 65, Kansas 882 and Texas 


‘Other States in a scattering way raised the grand total to 200,507, making 
this undoubtedly the largest pe ever presented to Congress trom the 


Pacific Coast. 
LABOR FEDERATIONS’ MEMORIAL. 


I have received hundreds of letters and telegrams from all 
of California and the West, from official as well as from private 
bodies and individuals, all urging the defeat of this measure as 
essential to the future pros perity of a great and rich section of the 
Pacific Coast. I can not now even refer to them ifically, but 
they undoubtedly s the universal sentiment of the West, as do 
the resolutions of the legislatures of California and Colorado, now 
in session. ; : 

But there is one other memorial expressive of the sentiments of 
the great body of the laboring classes East and West on this sub- 
ject. It is the memorial adopted by the American Federation of 

abor at its last annual session in the city of Denver, in Decem- 
ber last. 

The memorial is to be found on pages. 17 and 18 of the official 
record of its proceedings, and is as follows: 

To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, citizens of the United States, respectfull Pee or 
the passage of either the bill prepared by the Attorne “Geneval of the United 
States, now pending in the Senate, or the bill presented by the House Com- 
mittee on Pacific Railroads, now pending before the House of Representatives, 
or any other bill of a similar character, both of said bills being for the re- 
01 tion of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific railways and for the 
extension of their securities. 

First. Because said bills ignore almost entirely the interests, 
prospective, of the le now occupying and tie muititude of 
after to occupy the awe 4 rich, and fertile region of count 
affected by railroad system 
Nebraska, Colorado, northern New Mexico, northern 
Nevada, Idaho, Ore 


nt and 
tizens here- 
try includin: Re ate 

; & coun inclu e oO 
- ‘Pexas. Wyoming, Utah, 
m, western Montana, and Washington, as well as Cali- 
a of the area of the whole United States, and 

whole 


t of what is by all odds the richest part m nat- 
country. 

both ex to an unreasonable time for any govern- 

ment to bind, or to te for, the people in a new country on such a vital 

—_laaees ous f ise for a hundred years, or even 


matter, 
ag Oey come. 

ird. We protest against the ate of any such bill, because instead of 
considering the matter in the light of what ought to be the first question, i. e. 
the public interest and national welfare, their main consideration is direc 
toa —- of how to recoup the stockholders of the main line of the Union 

ic road, the Credit Mobilier, the most pampered bene- 

ficiaries and the recipients of the — powers to oppress the people and of 
the mens munificent contributions of Government aid in the history of the 
country. 

Fourth. Because these bills extend and ratify the authorit 
ficiaries to foreclose and to cut off all other stockholders in the branches of the 
Union Pacific system, who were never aided by the Government, and who 
owe it nothing. And for the anworthy purpose of using their aye to 
strengthen the Union Pacific ae ae only on its main line, it is pro- 
posed that the branch lines aiso shall mortgaged to the Government to 
strengthen its security for the whole property, on low valuation and low 
interest, for fifty or a hundred years to come. 

Fifth. Because both bills propose to rehabilitate the Union Pacific corpora- 
tion with power to run the vast system, main line and branches, as it has 
heretofore done, discriminating —- the development of one part of the 
country, ¢ down its manufactories and buil up others, suppress- 
—- trade of one place for the benefit of another, to the enormous profit 
and aggrandizement of its own company, andespecially the persons par- 
ties in control thereof, and that for generations to come. 

Sixth. We pro against the Government conferring upon the Union 
Pacific Railway Company, the Union Pacific system, or the Central Pacific 
Railroad of ifornia, or ony other corporation the credit of the Govern- 
ment to enable either or all of them to borrow money at the rate of 2 or 3 per 
cent per annum, as is proposed in all the plans for their reorganization. 
PUBLIC RAILROAD HIGHWAYS. 


But gentlemen who recognize the force of all these arguments 

ainst the funding bill, and — the funding scheme gener- 
ally, are very much concerned lest, wpon foreclosure, these roads 
may possibly fall into the hands of the Government and become 
public property. 

And gentlemen on the other side have studiously and adroitly 
sought to avail themselves of that prejudice by seeking to force 
the opponents of the bill to declare for Government ownership 
and operation of railroads. 

Personally I am opposed to the Government operation of rail- 
roads, unless it finally appear that there is no other way to 
get rid of the curse of railroad monopoly. 

I am opposed to the Government engaging in business enter- 
prises of any kind except such as are necessary incidents of its 
oo tae me eae d to all grants of privil 

ut I am more y oppose grants o eges or 
immunities to citizens which enable them to exercise monopoly 
powers over other citizens. 

This latter principle is manifestly superior to the former, and 
more important, both as regards the stability and purity of re- 
publican institutions and the yam of mankind. I hold that 
no special privilege should ever be granted or continued by gov- 
ernment to any citizen or class or set of citizens, under any cir- 
cumstances or for any purpose, and that it is the first, i Song 
constant duty of government to preserve and maintain the equal 
rights and equal natural rtunities of all her citizens. Mo- 
nopoly, in its Te ae. is an invasion of the natural rights 
of those subject to its extortions, and is essentially inconsistent 
with free government. 


of said bene- 
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I hold, therefore, that whenever free competition becomes im- 
possible in any enterprise of general utility, that enterprise prop- 

erly becomes a public function ' to the extent necessary to eliminate 
the element of private monopoly. 

But the public function should not be extended beyond the elim- 
ination of the monopoly when that factor of the enterprise can be 
separated from the purely business factors. If the monopoly fac- 
tor can not be so separated, I do not hesitate to say that the whole 
enterprise becomes properly a public function. 

In railroading the monopoly is in the right of way and roadbed. 
= ae of railroad transportation is not necessarily a mo- 

ly. Itis made such only through the absolute private con- 
cn of railroad highways, now generally permitted. Full and 
free private competition in transportation over public railroad 
ea is, however, perfectly feasible. 
eh poor roads and streets were given over to the exclusive 
content private companies, as our railroad highways are, we 
would suffer the same oppression and extortion at the hands of 
such companies that we now suffer at the hands of our railroad 
companies. 

ene would prevent any but their own wagons 

freight or passengers on the roads and streets, aa would fix t ~ 4 
charges, not according to the value of the service rendered but 
amar the advantage which would accrue to the shipper or 


traveler by having his goods or his person to the point 
of destination. 
Manifestly it would not be for the Government to go 
aa the busines = tra erting freight and ——— in oan 
release ople “pm pera 8 ge 
in Saad ete, a teen ary semals oendd beteuane te 


ownership cacubecehineaaeisank seus xyes Suntion, 
— = the perfectly free competition of all common carriers 
uctions of freights and fares to the reasonable value of the 
pa eens in transportation. 
The same thing is true of monopoly in 


transportation 
eR See has been Suscessfally apetied $0 that 
why not make ed their treig F over which eet com- 
mon carriers ma passenger upon 
equal terms, and freely y compete wi tena 
re is no real difficulty about a: ublic highways 
plan to railroading. This new kin ighway, for 


new mechanism of transportation, it is true, require more 
Government supervision than the old turnpike road, but not more 
ee to its utility. 
roadbeds, including stations and yards, as well as the time 
schedules and movements of trains would necessarily be under 
the absolute control of Government officers. 

That would not be, even in the least degree, inconsistent with 
the private ownership of trains, nor with the free and perfect com- 
petition of the independent common carriers operating such trains 
over the same track. 

With locomotives and cars built according toGovernment regu- 
lations; with time schedules fixed by Government officers, and 
with publicly licensed, though privately employed, engineers and 
conductors subject to the control of Government superintendents 
and train dispatchers, in the movement of all trains, the separate 
private ownership of the trains would cut no figure whatever in 
the mechanical operation of the railroad. But such a system 
would constantly secure to the whole people freight and fare rates 
fixed by free competition, the best ible ator, at the rea- 
~—oe value of the service rend 

ae competition which would certainly arise ie car- 
riers would not only reduce transportation charges to the mini- 
mum and insure the utmost courtesy to the public, but it would 
also stimulate improvements in train service and equipment, 
which Government transportation would probably discourage. 

This recognition of what seems to be the true relation of public 
and private functions in railroading would immediately and for- 
ever solve the very serious railroad Tnenenely problem. It would 
— all * the difficulties and ee in —— 

eme of Government Seen Ww. permanently secur- 
ing to the people all of the advantages that could possibly result 
from Government operation of railroads. 

¥t wonld avoid any great increase in the number of civil serv- 
ants of the Government, while entirely eliminating railroad influ- 
ence as a factor in politics. 

Under such a system the “railroad influence” would have no 
—_ > = with ee seg Sorel S aasumel guarilegn) only 

t+ is the element of private mono; pri only 
which now, necessarily, makes the se An aye dh sor lane 
politics. Political power is now necessary and effccti effective to main- 
tain and extend the special privileges of railroad owners, and po- 
litical manipulation is heveive an essential of their business. 

Eliminate the monopoly elemerit and will become 
and remain a perfectly honorable and fair — » Serv- 
ing all, oppressing none, seeking no Government favors, requiring 
no Government interterence with its charges, yielding reasonable 


_ hole those aon in it, and diffusing its advantages among 
e Wi 

This is good Democratic doctrine, for it accords 
exactly with chat most fundamental of all principles of Democracy, 
pod ae poten my aa Jefferson, “Equal rights to all; special 
privileges to none 

It has the merit also of being thoroughly practical. And, so 
far as I know, it has the merit also of being the only practical 
remedy for the evil of railroad | ret suggested which ac- 
cords not only with the t oh seem: mocracy which [have 
stated, but with ~_ other cae ae though subordinate principle of 
Democracy which d that the only proper business of the 
public agency aaa iee we call ‘‘ Government” is “ to govern.” 

We have not presented, and will refrain from presenting, any 
substitute or amendment looking to the permanent ownership of 
the Pacific Railroads by the Government, because we are satistied 
that this House is not prepared to sdopt any such proposition and 
that its presentation would weaken rather than strengthen the op- 
position to the funding bill. The defeatof the bill is our first and 
principal purpose. In that purpose several elements are united 
that would be divided upon the other question. 

We therefore prefer to postpone the issue as to the ultimate dis- 
position of the roads. 

Let the mor be foreclosed and the rights of the Govern- 
ment enforced in accordance with existing laws, and let the ulti- 
mate disposition of the reads abide the ordinary course of events 
in such cases or, if need be, the judgment of a future 


The Indebtedness of the Union and Central Pacific Railroads. 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS A. E. WEADOCK, 
OF MICHIGAN, 


In THE Hovusz or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 2, 1895. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 

consideration the bill (H.R. =. to amend an act entitled “An 

the construction a railroad and telegraph line from the Mis 

souri River to the Pacific Ocean, pe to secure to the Government the use of 

,and other purposes,” approved July 1, 1562; 

uly 2, 1864, and also an act cnnnunal May 7 7, 153 8, 

-menti act; and to pr ovide for the settle 

ment of claims out of the issue of bonds to aid in the construction 

certain ig to secure to the United States payment of all indebt- 
therein mentioned— 


: The question before us to-day is not whether 
the Government should in any case aid the construction of rail- 
roads owned and controlled by private corporations; nor whether 
in the methods of the jes who constructed the Pacific roads 
there was fraud and dishonesty; nor whether enormous ar 
were made by those who constructed the roads and under the 
shield of different names made contracts with them- 
selves. The real question is: How can the United States recover 
the enormous debt of over $130,000,000 from the Union and Cen- 
tral Pacific railroads, the first being now in the hands of receivers 
and both being covered by lien prior to that of the United States, 

amounting to nearly as much as the roads are now worth, on ac- 
count of the enormous decrease in prices since 1969, when these 
roads were completed? In a report of the Senate Com- 

i i be found a statement of the his- 
tory of these roads from which extracts will be made: 

The scheme of building a transcontinental line of railway to the Pacific 
Ocean, which had been so under discussion both in and out of Congress, 
took practical shape in the seventh Congress. On the Ist of July, 
1862, an act Se ee n act to aid in the construction of a ra 
road and —— the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to 

Sn Uisleuneatiiounenadtenanens for postal, military, and other 
~ Us atee 489). The first section of the act created a corporation 

of 158 persons, whose names were given, together with five com- 
missioners to be a — by the Secretary of the Interior, with powers of 


of a corporation, to be known as 
Union Pacific Railroad y,.” which, with other c orp Lies 
akuaaie a 


Compan 
—_ organized as therein provide 
carry out 
contemplated one _—_ trunk line of railr = tr om & 
Pwecn the 
of the valle River, to be fixed by the President of the 


essed in its title. ‘T he Ca! 
meridian of longitude west from Gre enw ich, be 
United Stator, amet tamutear of the Territory of Nevada, there to 


a 


, was to 
al stock 


= Peene to bn $100 000.000. “divided into shares of $1,000 ox 
The original scheme 
hundredth 
Not the naliey of te Te valley of the Republican River and the north 


ee = a line of reamed be es poe F ggg sagen Pac = Rs apeend 
(pany California, to ‘o accommodate the va- 
rious Eastern the act dt provided tha that no less than six points on the 
Missouri River should branch lines of road, all of which should 
run ane ai eo on the one hundredth me- 

ridian, viz, point on ths westar Leavenworth, Atchison, St. Joseph, Sioux City, and 
such other point on. on the western boundary of of Iowa as the President of the 
United This point was afterwards fixed at Council 


Bluffs and Omaha, 








. § 
a 
be 

5 
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A right of way 200 feet wide on each side of the road was granted to all of 
the lines mentioned; and to aid in their construction public lands, not min- 
eral, in odd-numbered sections, to the amount of 10 sections per mile, 5 on 
each side of the road, and within 10 miles of the line thereof, were ted to 
them. Asa further aid in the construction of the road, and to induce capi- 
talists to undertake the enterprise, the act provided for the loan to the com- 

ny of United States 6 per cent thirty-year bonds, of the denomination of 

,000, to the amount of $16,000 per mile of road, with treble that amount, or 

000 per mile, for 300 miles most mountainous, to wit, 150 miles eastwardly 
trom the western base of the Sierra Nevada and 150 miles westwardly from 
the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, and double the original amount, 
or $32,000 per mile, for the intervening —_ between those two mountainous 
sections, with a further proviso that not more than $50,000,000 of bonds should 
be issued for the main line of road. 

These bonds were to be delivered to the companies upon the completion of 
each section of 40 miles of road over the level country, and of 20 miles over 
the mountainous country from_the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains to 
the western base of the Sierra Nevada. Twenty-five per cent of the bonds is- 
sued in aid of the line east of the one hun th meridian and west of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, and 15 per cent of them between those points were 
to be reserved until the whole line should be fully completed, and should be 
forfeited to the Government if the road should not be completed within the 
time specified in the act. Andit was provided that the issue and delivery of 
the bonds to the company should i facto constitute a first mortgage on 
the whole line of the railroad and te egrapl. together with the rolling stock 
fixtures, and property of every kind and description, and in consideration o: 
which the bonds were issued; and tha upon the failure or refusal of the 
company to redeem any of the bonds, when required to do so by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in accordance with the provisions of the act, the road, 
with all the rights, functions, and immunities and appurtenances, and all the 
granted lands which should then be owned vue. ht be taken pemee. 
a by the Secretary of the Treasury for use and benefit of the United 

Ss. 

The sixth section of the act provided as follows: . 

“That the grants aforesaid are made upon condition that said compan 
shall pay said bonds at maturity, and s keep said railroad and telegrap 
line in yy and use, and s at all times transmit dispatches over said 
telegraph lne, and transport maiis, troops, and munitions of war, supplies 
and public stores upon said railroad, for the Government whenever required 
to do so by any Dapertmens thereof, and that the Government shall at all 
times have the preference in the use of the same for all the pu s afore- 
said (at fair and reasonable rates of compensation, not toexceed the amounts 

id by private ae for the same kind of service); and all compensation 

or services rendered for the Government shall be applied to the payment of 
said bonds and interest, until the whole amount isiully paid. Said company 
may also pay the United States, way or in part, in the same or other bonds, 
Treasury notes, or other evidences of debt against the United States, to be 
allowed at par; and after said road is completed, until said bonds and interest 
aed mame at ‘east 5 per cent of the net earnings of said road shall also be an- 
nually applied tothe payment hereof.” 

The inducements offered by the act of 1862 were not sufficient to enlist capi- 
tal in the Pacific Railway enterprise. Very little stock was subscribed in the 
com , and no work was done under the act by any of the Eastern com- 

ies toward the construction of the roads. Accordingly, on the 2d of July, 
864,an amendatory act was passed by Congress much more favorable to the 
company. (13 Stat., 356.) : 

The object and rae of this legislation and the reasons which actuated 
Congress in passing it can not be better stated than in the lan of the 
Supreme Court in the “ Interest Case,”’ United States vs. Union fic Rail- 
road Company (91 U.S., 72,79). In delivering the opinion of the court Mr. 
Justice Davis said: 

**Many of the provisions in the o' act of 1862 are outside of the usual 
course of legislative action conce € srants to and can not be 
properly construed without reference the circumstances which existed 
when it was passed. The war of the rebellion was in progress, and, owing 
to complications with England, the country had become alarmed for the 
safety of our Pacific possessions. The loss of them was feared in case those 
complications should result in an open rupture; but even if this fear were 
groundless it was quite a t that we were unable to furnish that degree 
of protection to the people cooupying Vaan which every Government owes 
to its citizens. It is true the ned danger was happily averted; but 
wisdom pointed out the necessity of making suitable provision for the future. 
This could be done in no better way than by the construction of a railroad 
across the continent, 

“Such a road would bind together the widely separated parts of our com- 
mon country and furnish a cheap and expeditious mode for the transporta- 
tion of troops and supplies. If it did pe ye eye than afford the required 

rotection to the Pacific Statesit was felt that the Government, in the per- 
ormance of an imperative duty, could not justly withhold the aid necessary 
to build it; and so strong and pe: was this opinion that it is by no 
means’certain that the le would not have justified Congress if it de- 
ted from the then settl cy of the country regarding works of internal 

nel rovement and charged the Government itself with the direct execution 
of the enterprise. This enterprise was viewed as a national undertaking for 
national purposes; and the public mind was directed to the end in view 
rather than to the particular means of securing it. Although this road was 
a military necessity, there were other reasons active at the time in producing 
an opinion for its completion besides the protection of an exp frontier. 

“There was a vast unpeopled territory | between the Missouri and 
Sacramento rivers which was pee worthless without the facilities af- 
forded by a railroad for the tion of persons and property. With 
its construction the agriculturaland mineral resources of territory could 
be developed, settlements made where settlements were possible, and thereby 
the wealth and power of the United States largely increased; and there was 
also the reas want, in time of even, of an improved and cheaper 
—- or the transportation of the mails and of supplies for the Army and 

e Indians. 

“It was in the presence of these facts that Co: undertook to deal with 
the subject of this railroad. The difficulties in way of building it were 
great, and by many intelligent persons considered insurmountable. 

“Although a free people, when resolved upon a course of action, can ac- 
complish great results, the scheme for building a railroad 2,000 miles in le \ 
over deserts, across mountains and through a country bited by In 
jealous of intrusion upon their rights was universally regarded at the time 
as a bold and hazardous undertaking. It is nothing to the purpose that the 
apprehended difficulties in a great measure disappeared after trial, and that 

@ road was constructed at less cost of time a had been consid- 
ered possible. No argument can be drawn from om that comes after 
the fact. Congress acted with reference toa state of things believed at the 
time to exist, and in interpreting its tion no aid can be derived from 
subsequent events. The project of bi the road was not. conceived for 

vate ends, and the prevalent opinion was that it could not be worked out 

‘private capital alone. It was a national work, originating in national 
necessities, and requiring national assistance. 

‘The policy of the country, to say nothing of the supposed want of consti- 


tutional power, stood in the way of the United States taking the work into 
its own hands. Even if this were not so, reasons of economy su that 
it were better to enlist private capital and enterprise in the project by offer- 
ing the requisite inducements. mgress undertook to do this in order to 
promote the construction and operation of a work deemed essential to the 
security of great public interests. 

“It is true, the scheme contemplated profit to individuals; for without a 
reasonable expectation of this capital could not be obtained, nor the requi- 
site skill andenterprise. * * * tthe primary object of the Government 
was to advance its own interests, and it endeavored to engage individual co- 
operation as a means to an end—the securing a road which could be used for 
its own purposes. The obligations, therefore, which were imposed on the 
company inco ted to build it must depend on the true meaning of the 
enactment itself, viewed in the light of contemporaneous history.” 


The methods of construction resorted to by the Union Pacific 
from time to time have been thoroughly investigated by the com- 
mittees of Congress. 


In the third session of the Forty-second Congress, House, the Poland 
committee and the Wilson committee, from their respective chairmen and 
their reports, which are quite exhaustive and voluminous, cover all the 
Groves. and nt found in printed — re J fora ont ae 

orty-secon ngress. ese reports, with others, together e volu- 
minous testimony taken at the time, are bound in one large octavo volume 
entitled ‘ Repo of Committees, Credit Mobilier Reports, third session 
Forty-second Congress, 1872-73."" Moreover, the commission appointed under 
the act of March 1887, to investigate “the books, accounts, and methods of 
railroads which have received aid from the United States, and for other pur- 
poses,”’ made an examination of these same matters and filed and submitted 
ae report, which is to be found in Ex. Doc. 51, Fiftieth Congress, first 
session. 

It will be sufficient perhaps, So say that they all e in declaring that, in 
the construction of the Union fic road, great profits were realized, which, 
through the intervention of the famous construction company, known as the 
a t Mobilier of America,” were secured to the officers and promoters of 
the Union Pacific itself, the determination of the amount of those 

rofits | left to the votes of the beneficiariesthereof. Inround numbers, 

t was found that the cost of constructing the main line from Omaha to Ogden 
was about fifty and one-half millions of dollars, while the cost to the road 
was over nine poor and one-half millions of dollars, leaving a profit to the 
contractors, who were also the officers, directors, and promoters of the road, 
of about $44,000,000. 

The report of the Wilson committee on this and other transactions of the 
officers and directors of the company at that time, after referring to the ob- 
ao and purposes of the legislation of 1862 and 1864, whick were stated very 

rsely by the committee to be een as the Supreme Court after- 
wards declared in the Interest Case, above cited, uses this strong language: 

“Congress relied for the performance of these ot trusts by the corporators 
upon their sense of public duty; upon the fact that they were to deal with and 
gremees a large capital of their own which they were topay inin money; upon 

he presence of five directors appointed by the President especially to repre- 
sent the public interests who were to own no stock, one of whom should be 
a member of every committee, standing or special; upon commissioners to be 
Roper by the dent, who should examine and report upon the work 
as it p ; in certain cases upon the certificate of the chief engineer, 
to be e upon his professional honor; and lastly, upon the reserved power 
to add to, alter, amend, or repeal the act. 

“Your committee find themselves constrained to report that the moneys 
borrowed by the corporation, under a power given them only to meet the 
n ties of the construction and endowment of the road have been dis- 
tributed in dividends among the corporators; that the stock was issued, not 
to men woeree for it at par in money, but who paid for it at not more than 
30 cents on dollar in road making; that of the Government directors some 
of them have neglected their duties and others have been interested in the 
transactions by which the provisions of the organic law have been evaded; 
that at least one of the commissioners appointed by the President has been 
directly bribed to betray his trust by the gift of $25,000; that the chief engineer 
of the road waslargely interested in the contracts for its construction; and 
that there has been an attempt to prevent the exercise of the reserved power in 
Congress by inducing influential members of Congress to become interested in 
the profits of the transaction. So that of the eguards above enumerated 
none seems to be left but the sense of pale duty of the corporators.”’ 

The result of the investigations by the Poland and Wilson committees was, 
that in the legislative ap re bill passed March 3, 1878 (17 Stat., 508), a 
section was added direc a he Attorney-General to bring suit in equity— 
“In the name of the United States against the Union Pacific Railroad - 
pany, and against all persons who may, in their own names or through an 
agents, have subscribed for or received capital stock in said road, which stoc 
has not been paid for in full in money, or who may have received, as divi- 
dends or otherwise, portions of the capital stock of said road, or the proceeds 
or avails thereof, or other property of said road, unlawfully and contrary to 
equity, or who may have received as profits or proceeds of contracts for con- 
struction or equipments of said road, or other contracts therewith, moneys 
or other property which ought, in equity, to belong to said railroad corpora- 
tion, or who may, under pretense of having complied with the acts to which 
this is an addition, have wrongfully and unlawfully received from the United 
States bonds, moneys, or lands which ought,in equity, to be aceownted for 
and paid to said r company or to the United States, and to compel 
—— for said stock, and the collection and payment of such moneys, and 

he restoration of such property, or its value, either to. said railroad corpora- 
tion or to the United States, whichever shall, in equity, be held entitled 


thereto. 

Under this statute the Attorney-General brought # suit in equity, in the 
United States circuit court for the district of Connecticut, against the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company and 169 other defendants, who were averred to have 
heen instrumental in defrau the company and violating the trusts im- 

by the legislation of 1862 and 1864, to recover, for the benefit of the com- 
pny or of the United States, the money or other property that had been 
raudulently obtained. 

A demurrer to this bill was sustained on the ground, mainly, that the 
United States had no right of action in the premises; that the wrongs com- 
plained of were Aap wre the co’ tion and its stockholders and not wr 
against the United States; and that redress for alleged fraudulent acts on the 
par of the directors and managers of the Union ific Railroad yompeny, 

n breach of their duty to the holders, could only be obtained in a t 
brought by the corporation, or, if it refused to sue, by ashareholder, and not 
ina suit by the United States. It was further held that the nt tothe com- 
pany of the Sw and bond subsidies was notin the nature of a trust, but was 
eee without precedent conditions. The opinion was delivered by Mr. 
Justice Hunt, and was quite elaborate and exhaustive. It is reported as The 
United States vs. The Union Pacific Railroad omeeny, ll Blatch., 38. In 
discussing the right of the United States to bring the suit, as directed by the 
act of Congress above set out, the court said: 

“Ts there a right of action in the United States for the causes thus specified, 
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or can a right to recover for such cause of action be given tothe United States 


an act of Con ? may well authorize its Attorney-General to 
Seats ont Soe, Weer eee nace 
wrongs which are wr e ut its acticn can 
pines. create Sedrdhesiome or cause acts to be snapte the United States 
which are, in their nature, wrongs to another. The United States can not 
convert to itself the p: rty of another its own declaration or its own 
authority, nor can it an action in its own name Ato recover 


a debt which he may owe toB. * * * So, if an individual has committeda 
his duties as an agent 


breach of trust or boon quits of fraud in 

of the Union Pacific Coa. e cause of action to such 
wrong and to recover such damages therefor, and the themselves, 
when penne rene to a. EEN The suit for apes yesvens meee 
be in e e corporation, as plaintiff. a e le an 

o ; clroumatances no other eety can be such Faintiff, and an author- 
i 


ity by gress to the Attorney-General to commence such action in the 
name of the United States is valueless. * * * 
“This principle applies to all the causes of acti fied in the act of 


1873, except to a portion of the fourth (which was ‘ persons who have 
wro and unlawfully received from the United States bonds, mone 

or lands which ought to be accounted for and paid to the United States,’ an 
which was not embraced in the bill and was conceded not to exist against 
anyone). Thus, if any person has subscribed for capital stock or received 
capital stock or shares in the Union Pacific Rai Company which have 
not been paid for, the action to recover the money payable by the terms of 
the subscription must be in the name of the corporation. 

“The contract was made with the corporation, asan existing person. The 
money, if due at all, is, in terms, payable to the meer assuch. In law 
it must be recovered by the corporation, to be applied by it to the legal ne- 
cessities of the railroad company. In substance and in form the money must 
go through and to the corporation, and no creditor, le or equitable, can 
maintain an action for its recovery. In certain cases, if the corporation re- 
fuses to do its duty, such action may be maintained by the shareholders of 
the corporation, the corporation being made a party defendant. There ma 
also be a case in which a judgment creditor can maintain an action again: 
his judgment debtor and creditor to collect his debt after his legal reme- 
dies are exhausted. * * * That, however,is not the present case. 2 
debt of the United States has not yet matured. gitgbon ds, issued to the rail: 
road com , have not ye ome payable, an eir payment, when the 
mature, iE eosured a z ¢ lien upon the road aad te franchises. It 
not a case for a c tor’s - - 

And then, after reviewing the apne made in the bill inst the Credit 
Mobilier Company, Oakes Ames, and others, in the matter of the construction 
contracts, that the cost of the railroad was less than one-half the sum repre- 
sented by the stock and other outstanding liabilities of the com y; that 
much of the stock and bonds of the company were issued not in the interest 
of the company, but by the rs unla y to ch themselves; and 
various other ges of fraud and corruption on the part of the directors and 
managers of the road, the court said: : 

“Upon the principles ana authorities alréady expressed, the right of re- 
covery for wrongs of this character is in the railroad corporation. L 
amounts of money are involved which penne the corporation and not 
the United States; neither the damages nor the right of action belong to the 
United States. * * * The United States possesses no power to sue for and 
recoyer this debt due to the Pacific corporation, and can give none to its 
AAIee raaniacs tn this qnsutice it ods Seiiiiied weve arising out of th tin 

With respect to the question of an rus out of the n 
acts, to be Riuniniotered by the hon so as to carry out the objects ool 

urposes of those acts, ase both in their title and in the body of them, 
The court, after setting out at length the paragraph of the bill making that 
averment, went on to say: 

‘In the sense that all men are bound to deal honestly and act justly in the 
discharge of their duties, and that whoever receives benefits or advantages 
from the public, which are expected or intended to produce an advantage to 
some portion of the people of the country, assumes a trust to effect that ad- 
vantage, the plaintiff's claim is true. It is not, however, accurate in a legal 
sense, to say of a bank incorporated for banking purposes, or of an insurance 
com , or of any similar institution, that it is a trustee of the Government 
to eftect. the desired result, or that its property is impressed with a trust for 
that pu , which may be enfo in the courts. Such corporation is 
chartered for private benefit as well as for public advan , and is legally 
bound to administer its affairs for the public advantage only to the extent 
that it does not violate the provisions of its charter or the law of the land. 
With this limitation, such corporations are authorized to manage their own 
affairs for their own benefit, and such is the understanding of the Govern- 
ment which grants a charter, and of the individual who accepts it. If, in this 
respect, a corporation should fail in its duty, the remedy is not by an attempt 
to enforce its supposed duties to the publicasa trust, but to punish its illegal 
acts by a forfeiture of its charter. * * * 


** Not only is no trust expressed, but the idea thereof is excluded by taking 


a mo upon the road, the pelegren®. its property, franchises, and all its 
granted lands remaining unsold. e Government does not rely upon the 
security of an uncertain and undefined trust, but takes an express mortgage, 


where it intends to secure to itself the performance of conditions ny the 
company. * * * These affirmative and securities furnish stron; 
evidence that Congress did not intend to rely upon a condition or an impli 
trust, to secure its rights. tever de- 
sired was reserved in express terms. * * The expressio 

claimed establish a trust, were used that the act ‘ht show on its face that 
the bounty of Congress was bestowed for a constitutional purpose. 

“i rae to the most superficial reader of the statutes that the t 
object o' was to bestow advan and from time to time to in- 
crease gratuities to a corporation which should undertake the completion of 
a railroad tothe Pacific. Conditions, restraints, or trusts were but little 
thought of. * * * This railroad ag 4 is not a charitable corporation, 
nor were the grants for a charitable use. egrantsof land and the issuing 
of bonds are to be considered as pe poten, voluntary contributions to 
aid in in the construction of works which it was su posed would develop the 
resources of the country, advance its civilization and improvement, and upon 
which the mails and munitions of war could be rted. When given 
and accepted, the power of the donor is at an end, and the absolute owner- 
ship is in the corporations. The position of the Government is that of a 
donor and not that of a creditor or a cestui que trust, except where such 

ition is directly specified. Voluntary conveyance creates no presum 
ion of a trust. The rights of the Government are those which are exp y 
reserved, and do not arise from an implied trust.” - 

From the decree sustaining the demurrer and dismissing the bill the United 
States prosecuted an appeal to the Supreme Court, where the decree below 
was ofiemes in every particular. United States vs. Union Pacific Railroad 
Company (98 U. S., 569). It is unnecessary to quote from the decision of the 
Supreme Court in this case. Really nothing was added to what had alread. 
been said by the circuit court. The language was not the same, but the eff. 
of it was identical. It etocpalls 6 of all claim that the United States 
asserted, or could assert, under the statute of 1873, and was an inglorious end- 


ing of the Credit Mobilier investigation, from which so much had been antic- 
ipated. It clearly indicated, however, that if the frauds that were charged 
in the bill had actually been committed by those in charge of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad the United States might proceed toa forfeiture of the charter 
of the company, and, through the medium of a receiver, proceed to close out 
the affairs of the corporation. ‘That, however, was a proposition of law that 
would hardly have been disputed even without the authority of the Supreme 
Court in its support. 

No proceedings looking to the forfeiture of the company’s charter have 

os ina’ oes ae , Sopaets ent of the oprernenes, the ae 
ntl e e company operate its line of road under 

herder, ond satisfied, so far, to try and make provision for a sink- 

ing fund sufficient to wipe out the debt of the Government when it matures, 
provisions for which have been signal failures, however. z 

The most important enactment in this line was the statute of May 7, i878 
(20 Stat.,56), commonly known as the Thurman Act. Thisstatute, which ap- 
plied only to the Central Pacific and the o Union Pacific roads, grew 
out of the following conditions and circumstances: At the time of the — 

eof the Pacific railroad acts of 1862 and 1864, especially when the latter 
was passed, it was believed in Congress that the amount which would be 
from the 5 per cent of net earnings and the one-half of the compen- 

sation for services rendered for the Government would be amply sufficient 
as a sinking fund to = out the entire Government debt at its maturity. 
It did not take long r the completion of the road, however, to demon- 
strate that that e tion would not be realized. The decision of the Su- 
preme Court in 1 in United States vs. Union Pacific (91 U. S., 72), com- 
monly called the “Interest Case,” in which it was held that the company 
could not be compelled to reimburse the United States for current interest 
paid on the subsidy bonds until the maturity of the bonds, intensified the 
situation, and it became a serious question in Congress as to what proceed- 
ings should be taken to provide a sinking fund sufficient to wipe out the 
Government debt at its maturity, it being thoroughly understood by that 
time that Se tere of law were wholly inadequate for that purpose. 

‘The result of the consideration given that subject in Con was the 
Thurman Act, which provided, among other things, not essential to the pres- 
ent inquiry. that the entire compensation for Government services should 
be retained and covered into the asury of the United States—one-haif to 
the credit of the account for the reimbursement of interest and one-half to 
the credit of a sinking fund, created by the third section of the act, for the 
liquidation of the amount which might be due the Government at the matur- 
ity of the subsidy bonds. This sinking fund for the Union Pacific was to be 
made up of the amount just mentioned and such annual sum, not exceedin 
$850,000, as, added to the whole com tion for Government services an 
the 5 per cent of net earnings, would together equal 25 per cent of net earn- 
ag the company, and was to be invested by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in United States Government bonds, pene 5per cent bonds, and the in- 
come was to be a invested in the same securities. 

It was confidently believed by the authors and promoters of the Thurman 
Act in Congress that the provisions contained therein, to which we have re- 
ferred, would solve the whole problem of the Pacific railway debt. It was 
Brett ith great assurance that the amount annually paid into the sink- 

fund, accumulating at compound interest at the rate of 5 per cent semi- 
annually, would be amply sufficient at the maturity of the Government debt 
to pay it all off at that time; but, like many other apparently well-laid plans, 
it been a practical failure, as will be ces own. 

The com es resisted the Thurman Act on the ground of its unconstitu- 
tionality, it being claimed that it impaired the contract relations between 
the United States and the roads, was not due process of law, and destroyed 
vested rights which had grown out of the legislation of 1862 and 1864. At 
October term, 1878, the question came before the Supreme Court in the Sink- 
ing-Fund Cases (99 U.S.,700), and was disposed of adversely to the conten- 
tion of the railroad companies. A any, of the court united in pro- 
nouncing the act constitutional, three of the justices dissenting. In deliv- 
ering the opinion of the court Mr. Chief Justice Waite, after an exhaustive 
examination and consideration of the various questions presented, said: 

“It is sufficient now to say that we think the legislation complained of may 
be sustained on the ground that it is a reasonable regulation of the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the er and promotive of the interests of tho 
public and the corporators. It takes noth g from the corporation or the 
stockholders which actually belongs to them. It oppresses no one and inflicts 
no wrong. It simply gives further assurance of the continued solvency and 
prosperity of a corporation in which the public are so largely interested and 
adds another guaranty tothe permanent and iapting value of its vast amount 
of securities. The legislation is also warranted, under the authority, by way 
of amendment, to change or aw Ag rights, privileges, and immunities 
granted by the charter. (99 U. S., »* 

As above the Thurman Act has failed as a means of discharging the 
Government debtj at its maturity. Several causes have contributed to this 
result. In the first place, the net earnings of the company, under the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court in the ‘* Net Earnings Cases,’ Union Pacific Rail- 


road Company vs. United States (99 U. S., 402), in which it was held that, in 
ascertaining what are net earnings, expenditures for new construction and 
new equipment should be deduc 


from the con earnings of the road, are 
very much less than was contemplated by the Thurman Act, since the Union 
Pacific Company —— the policy of constructing branch lines of road and 


deducted such expenditure from its gross earnings. 
Secondly, the Secre of the Treasury, having been restricted by the act 
to investing the sinking fund in United States bonds of a certain kind, has 


been unable to obtain those bonds in the market, except at a considerable 


premium, sometimes as high as 35 per cent. The result has been that a large 
sum of money aS the railroad company has often lain in the Treas- 
ury for a considerab e uninvested; and, even when invested at the high 
SSS has been very much less than 5 per cent qumianneally, 
as the au of the act anticipated, peieg not to exceed 3 p.~ cent. 
Morever, the rates of fare and prices for transporting freight have de- 
creased, by reason of sharp eompetition with other roads acu other causes, 
and the amount realized from those sources has been much smaller than was 


an So that, asa matter of fact, the sum at present in the sinking 
fund, after accounting for accrued interest and the investments made, is but 
little in excess of what it would have been had it lain idle in the Treasury 


and never been invested at all; and it will largely fall short of meeting the 
objects and of the act of 1878. The Thurman Act was amended by 
the fifth ion of the act of March 3, 1887 (24 Stat., 483), so as to give the 
Secretary of the Treasury a broader discretion in the matter of investing 
the fund. That section is as follows: 

“Se. 5. t the ooning funds which are or oe be held in the Treasury 
for the ce the indebtedness of either or all of said railroad compa- 
nies may, in addition to the investments now authorized by law, be invested 
in any bonds of the United States heretofore issued for the benefit of either 
or all of said companies, or in any of the first-mortgage bonds of either of said 
com which have been issued under the authority of any law of the 
U States and secured by eg be oa dg their roads and franchises, which 
by any law of the United States have n made = and paramount to the 

lien, or other security of the United States in respect of its ad- 
vances to either of said companies as provided by law.” 
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The Central Pacific: 


The Central Pacific Railroad Com 
the laws of that State on the 28th o 
000, for the purpose of 
and telegraph, comm: 
boundary 
railroad communication to the rich mineral aren of Nevada, just 


y of California was incorporated under 
TE et 
an ra’ a line r 

at Sacramento and he ae east, to 

the State. Its promoters were desirous of opening ng Up an Tine "of 

opened and developed, and eventually of ing a connection with a line —- 

road from the East, which it was then a papwene was about to be constructed 

under the authority and su the United StatesGovernment. The 

Western Pacific Railroad pany es also incorporated about that time, 

under the general railroad laws of California. 

ne these Yen 9g re ae Agee as Oe the aid of ee Symes States 

in coeeyg 8 pu creation; accordingly, in the — 
original Union Pacific ack ot Ja ii ie was vided that— 

Tho Cen Pacifi of Calitorn saa 


ss existin 


upon the Pa terms and conditions, in all 
tained in this act for the construction of said vaio and te 
mentioned, and to meet and connect with the first-men 
line on the eastern boundary of Calif 
tenth section of the act gave the ne 


m9 line first 
ra and 


cauern oe 

of the am: was 

its line to 150 miles east from the California line; but by the secon‘ section 

of the act of July 3, 1866 (14 Stat., 79), this restriction apon the Central Par 

ee a the construction of its 
t and connect with the Union Pacific, as origin ily 


for In the wot of 1868. 
saved Teel ant nd competed steeper 
an miles prior 
my ee, r 3, 


to the of the amendatory act of It on Octobe 
1864, pbothe Sawa Pacific Railroad the right Soamnatrent 
= oo ren ee Beeeenonsem ve 


Jose. and by the act of 
by Congress, with 


composed of the main 
pany, were turned over to 
amount of those ts were pupsinted tay thesaanans Giechhatherse 

ters and by them only. In round numbers it was found that the profits 
w to promoters of of 


Pacific " nytenn” of 


of the Central Pacific “ system," the result of consolidation. 

The indebtedness of these roads to the Government is, in 
round numbers, over $130,000,000. 

The Union Pacific is in the hands of receivers, entailing enor- 


mous 

Owing to construction of competing lines, such as the Northern 
Pacific, and the Canadian Pacific earnings have largely diminished, 
and these roads, in common with many of the best roads in the 
country, have sustained losses. 


betel 1890 the railroad funded debt of this country in- 


creased from $2,392,000,000 to $5, oo ed Lemma na 
Bankers’ ine for January, a — ere had been a shrink- 
Se ee 


re ae 
. Paul, fourteen ae 


millions in 
millions in New York Central and SO eden River Railroad, an 
cara millions in Union Pacific, while others had Raeodane 
mere 
As stated in the editoria? wostete every commission and every 
bill reported to either branch of has recommended the 
emtanaton of the time of payment of the Pacific road's indebted- 


™The Senate committee which investigated the maiter in 1887, 
following the work of the commission, ae cs a 


the security of the United States on the property of the 
Pacific was inadequate, the property salitaantiathe ear 


. | ernment, for which Pre s0.000 080 


hausted in satisfaction of the first mortgage, and it was inexpe- 
dient to redeem from the first mortgage or become the owner of 
the eoeeeey. and that'it is er ae necessary, and practicable 
to secure the indebtedness United States by extending the 
time ata soduenl interest. 

President Cleveland in his message of January 17, 1888, trans- 
mitting the report of the Commission of 1887, said: 

No one expects that these railroad companies will be able to pay their im- 
mense indeb to the Government at its maturity. 

Any proceeding or arrangement that would result now or at 
“4 other time in puttin, roads or any portion of them in 

the possession and control of the Government is, in my opinion, 
to be rejected—certainly as long as there is the least chance for 
indemaihcuien through any other means. 

Such means are afforded by the bill now under consideration. 

Its terms may be briefly summarized as follows: The companies 
aze to pay off the first liens they — precede those of the Gov- 

y use their money now in 
: toving about forty-two mil- 
them. The execution of bonds and mort- 
portions of the roads, including terminals 
City, etc., which are not now covered by the 
Government lien, providing f or payment of the entire inde ted- 
ness to the Government, with interest ab 8 per cent, by semi- 
annual installments, within a period of fifty years; if default is 
made in an  instaliment the whole sum to become due. All 
rights, with all present securities, are prese 
to the Government, the new bonds and mortgage to be collateral 
to the present Government lien. The authorization of suits, in 
the name of the y, to be conducted by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to enforce all rights and remedies of the Government. To in- 
sure entire accuracy, I shall print the bill entire as an appendix 
to my remarks. 

I desire to state, first, that the burden of all that has been said 
against this bill—and the bill itself has been discussed very exten- 
sively—is unjust criticism and unfair statement, y in ref- 
e preservation of our present lien, and 


erence = ae aoe. the 

remedies of United States. By the provisions 
yments which are to be made every six months 
mr years, the percentage being computed by an 
nt, will uire the companies 
y waar cay y doling which they owe to the Government of princi- 
nies | Nab and d interest, and in addition for all money paid by the Gov- 
ernment heretofore, for interest bonds and in addition to that 
3 per cent interest upon the amount due the Government fromthe 

time this proposition is accepted. That is the bill. 
Any gentleman who desires to satisfy himself of these facts has 
the” a Spauies' te yey abe Sool tocctqnes, cuptying the aes 
pay m purpose ying sinking 
fund, now about twenty millions, to that p 


the sinking fund, _—— 
ey 
ganes on 

at Omaha, Kansas 


I desire to 


say now, y ems friend from California [NM [Mr. getter 
that there is no la this floor, outside of the delega 
from the State of C ifornia, who will give his opinion Pec this Dil 


after he shall understand it fairly and right, w. o will say that it 
creates any novation or changes any security that the Govern- 
ment has to-day. 


On the con it expressly reserves any lien or right or remedy 
which the United States has to-day. The difficulty with many of 
the gentlemen who are op is bill is that they desire to set 


= their individual idea of what the law is rather than accept 
the Supreme Court of the United States says the law is; for, 
on one contention and another, on the sinkinz-fund cases, on the 
Omaha Bridge case, on the Connecticut case, on the law of 1878, 
the Court ewe held views directly in opposition to the 
views contended for by ape e mee who are opposing this bill. 
Now, in reference to point which the tleman from Cali- 
fornia makes as to the individual liability of these men, that de- 
pends upon the constitution of the State of California, and that 
—— provides that ‘‘each stockholder in a corporation or 
stock association shall be individually and personally liable 


such of all its debts and liabilities, contracted or 
ee et se ae i > Ses as the amount of 
stock or Sessa b him bears to the whole of the subscribed 
Sire corporation or association.” (Article 
ween 3. -) veThis tiabitiey fe on is an origina! one, and is incurred 

at the same time by the tion and the stockholders. 
It will be observed that this individual liability is only incurred 
«7 the time he was a stockholder.” It then becomes impor- 
— oe nn when the liability to the Government was incurred. 


well known that cur bonds were advanced as different sec- 
Sneak the roads were were completed. 
Gentlemen in this bill thus far have confined them- 


selves mainly to of Hun mn, Hopkins, Crocker, 
ion | and Stanford, the principal 
the original 


directors, stoc olders and officers of 
and of the Contract and Finance Com- 
pany. Iam not their defender, nor do I make any excuse for their 
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acts, but I wish to discuss this bill. And, Mr. Chairman, when 
the gentleman says that each of these four men who have been 
the rulers of California for so long—one of them, and he the chief, 
evidently with the consent of the people of California, for they 
have sent Leland Stanford here by repeated elections—when he 
says that these four men, or their estates, can be held responsible 
for this indebtedness, I call attention to the fact that it is not 
stated or shown in any part of these 6,000 pages of testimony that 
they had more than a half dozen shares of stock each at the time 
this indebtedness was incurred. 

And when the gentleman from Wisconsin says that these men 
had thirteen millions each of the stock of the Central Pacific, that 
they had each a quarter of the stock, some thirteen millions, that 
was after the Central Pacific and the Western Pacific had been 
consolidated, years after this indebtedness was incurred—so that 
it is mere idle denunciation to say that the Government has any 
remedy against these men under the constitution of California 
and the laws of thatState. 

Another thing. Crocker died a ago and his estate is closed. 
The other Crocker is dead and his estate is closed. Stanford is 
dead, and the claim of the United States against him as a stock- 
holder, in which itis sought to establish his individual liability, is 

nding against his estate. Huntington is living, and a suit may 
be brought against him for whatever isin it. But I am entirely 
satisfied, and I believe the lawyers upon your committee are sat- 
isfied, the Attorney-General of the United States is satisfied, 
and the special attorney-general of the United States in special 
charge of this matter is satisfied that there is no valid claim 
which amounts to anything against these men individually. So 
far as the liability of these men as directors is concerned, it should 
be remembered that the owners of all the stock of a corporation, 
unfortunately, may do what they see fit with it except as to the 
rights of itors. 

Now, whatever rights we have asa creditor are preserved under 
this bil). Section 8 provides that the statutory created and 
subsisting under and by virtue of the act of Congress approved 
July 1, 1862, and the act of July 2, 1864, and the act of May 7, 1878, 
and under any and all other acts of Congress, to secure the pay- 
ment of said subsidy bonds and the interest thereon, as set forth 
in said acts, and upon all the property subject to said statutory 
lien, shall be and remain in full force for security for the debts 
owing by each of said companies mentioned in this act to the 
United States, until the same are fully paid. 

Andsection 14: That the said companies accepting the provisions 
of this act, and each of said companies, shall, whenever requested 
in writing by the Department of Justice of the United States, and 
so long as the United States shall be the holder and owner of any 
of the bonds authorized by this act, cause any actions at law or 
suits in as or other Fn wre to be instituted and prose- 
cuted in the name of said company or companies against any per- 
son who is, or has been, a director, officer, agent, or employee of 
the said company, for the purpose of enforcing any cause of action 
whatever arising, or which may hereafter arise, out of any alleged 
violation of duty, misappropriation of assets, or any other act or 
transaction whatsoever, in respect of which the said Department 
of Justice shall allege that it desires such action, suit, or other 
proceeding to be instituted and prosecuted. All such actions, 
suits,and proceedings shall be conducted by the Attorney-General 
of the United States, and he shall be fully authorized by the said 
company or companies to appear for them or it as attorney or so- 
licitor in such actions, suits, or | rman and shall have the 
entire control of the same from the inception thereof to the end of 
such prosecution, and also the right to take and uteany ap- 
peal or appeals from any decision or determination made therein. 
Any sums of money which may be recovered under the provisions 
of this section shall be paid to the Treasurer of the United States, 
and by him i as payment upon the lowest numbered bond 
or bonds of the company interested in such recovery outstand- 
ing under the provisions of this act; the balance remaining after 
all said bonds are paid shall be paid to the company in whose name 
the said sums were recovered. 

And section 18 contains the following, in the identical words of 
the Thurman Act: 

And nothing herein contained shall be held to deny, exclude, or im 
any right or remedy in the premises now existing in favor of the U 

Whatever —_ we have to follow these men is expressly saved 
by this bill. ere has been no innovation. There has been no 
abandonment of any remedy. There has been no desire on the 
part of any member of the majority of the committee or on the 
= of any gentleman supporting this bill to give any vote or 

e any action which shall prevent the Government of the United 
States collecting every dollar that is due to it. The major- 


ted 


ity of this House, I think, does not wish to tax the people of the 
nited States for the purpose of 


cheapen freight for the people of 


a ee 
ifornia or Nebraska, or other 


territory along the line of the Pacific roads, at the expense of all 
‘the _ of the United States, and that is what the opposition to 
this bill means. 

That is why every provision of the bill has been either willingly 
misunderstood or unreasonably misstated. Thatis why gentlemen 
resort to a method which is always easy—to denounce somebody 
or something as a reason for not doing a particular thing. But if 
gentlemen will deal with this matter fairly they will see that the 
committee have desired, and that the bill shows that that desire has 
borne fruit, to preserve all the rights and all the remedies that the 
Government of the United States has to-day against these com- 
panies; that nothing will be lost by this bill; and that, on the 
other hand, if nothing is done now, the foreclosure suit already 
begun in the courts of the United States upon the first lien or 
mortgage on the Union Pacific and the other foreclosures against 
these railroads will exhaust the property, and the Government of 
the United States will entirely lose all of its debt unless it goes 
into the Treasury for $62,000,000 and pays off the first-mortgage 
lien with the expenses incurred. 

Suppose the Government buys the road. Unless it is to con- 
tinue 7 it, it must lease it or sell it to some railroad com- 
pany, that company will make its own terms, which the peo- 
ple will consider onerous rates; that ee will have a monop- 
oly. And if instead of denouncing this bill as they have done, if 
instead of sending irresponsible slanders in the shape of circulars 
and newspapers by the cowardly slanderer who is now mayor of 
the city of San Francisco, the people of California would build a 
competing railroad alongside that of the Central Pacific they would 
give more benefit to the Pacific Coast than by any proposition 
which is suggested here for the consideration and the action of this 
House. It is a bad cause which must be advanced by such meth- 
ods as have been used against this bill and against any bill in the 
interest of the people of the United States. 

One of these lying circulars is an extract from the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, and is dated— 

OFFICE OF ADOLPH SuTRO, 30 MontcomERY BLOOK, 
San Francisco, August 1, 189k. 

Srm: Please find herewith my first installment to your petition to Congress 

against the funding bill, consisting of 2,006 signatures. 
te oJ s * * . s 

What is on shington? by : é ; ‘congress 
into the _ of io Weine: ee ee a eee twenty 
thousand dollars for a vote! Members at heart honorably inclined may 
weaken under the pressure of poverty and will lull their consciences to sleep 
under subtle arguments that the measure is righteous and beneficial to the 
Government; and some fine morning you may wake up and find in the tele- 

raphic dispatches from Washington that the funding bill has passed the 
Roane of Representatives. If ever ed through the House it is almost 
sure to pass a corporation Senate, the only hope then remains in Presi- 


dent Cleveland's veto power. Will that be exercised? This is the question 
no one can decide, but let us hope that it will. 


Sign the petition without delay. Let the numbers embrace almost every 
man on the Coast, and Congress can not well ignore the vote of the people. 


Very truly, yours, 
ADOLPH SUTRO. 

To the Ep1IToR oF THE EXAMINER. 

I can not do justice to this infamous libel without quoting the 
exact words. I denounce these statements as lies. I denounce the 
author of them as aliar and acoward. It is an insult to the Honse 
of Representatives and a crime against the laws of the country to 
send such vile stuff in the mails. If Adolph Sutro is sane he should 
be serving time in prison! 

Here is another specimen, evidently from the same source. Ex- 
tracts from Huntington's letters to Colton, all datedin 1874-75, were 
inclosed in wrappers with a statement in large tppe like this— 


DECLARATION OF HUNTINGTON THAT CONGRESSMEN ARE FOR SALE. 
— U.S. House of Repre taté 

. S. House 0 sentatives, 

Washington, D. O— 

and sent through the mails to members of this House. It will 
be seen that this statement is made to apply to members of this 
House. I am too indignant to ignore these cowardly slanders and 
treat them only with silent contempt. 

Gentlemen have complained of the limited time, three days, al- 
lowed for debate on this bill. The Committee on Pacific Rail- 
roads desire the fullest debate on this bill; and but for the action 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. Cammnert!]} this morning 
we would have had further time for general debate, for it isa bill 
in which the five-minute debate is practically useless. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MaGurtre] would have had at least 
an hour, as he should have had; and we would have had sufficient 
time to ey. 

Treat this matter fairly; give to the language of this bill the 
plain English meaning that it is entitled to; and judging it in 
that way, not by the wish of those who want the Government to 
embark upon the Government ownership of railways, or of the 
small community which rebels against what they consider oner- 
oa for freight and rtation, you will see that the 








amenable to the objections which are made against it. 
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It saves all the rights of the Government; it embodies a reason- 
able, business-like proposition for the collection of all the debt and 
all the interest due the Government. 

I could wish that instead of a few hours’ debate this debate 
might be extended for days, in order that every member might 
have an a to understand the measure, 

One word about the time when the bill came before the House. 
This bill was — last July; and from that day to this the 
Committee on the Pacific Railroads, at least a majority of that 
committee, have been endeavoring to have the bill brought to the 
attention of the House. We have not desired to limit the consid- 
eration to two days or three days or any special time. We desired 
the fullest investigation and discussion. But I ask gentlemen not 
to be carried away by misstatements or denunciations. 

Every commission that has ever investigated this matter, every 
President of the United States that has given it attention, every 
House committee or Senate committee that has had charge of the 
subject have united in recommending—at least a majority of them— 
the ideas embraced in this bill. Of the Pacific Railway Commis- 
sion, which took thousands of pages of testimony on this subject, 
two of the three members unite in favor of this idea. Every man 
who is in favor of an intelligent adjustment of the debt due the 
United States and does not look beyond to something that most 
particularly affects his own locality, as it seems to me most of 
those who have given especial attention to the subject do, has fa- 
vored this bill. If it were not for the fact that in the State of 
California the very name of the Pacific Railroad has been a rally- 
ing cry for parties on this question we should have no difficulty 
in intelligibly discussing it. 

Now what does all this opposition and denunciation mean? The 
United States Government is asked to follow these stockholders or 
rather their estates, for only one of them is living, in proceed- 
ings for the misapplication of the funds of these companies. The 
Supreme Court, construing the law passed in 1878, said that the 
Government was not then in a position to raise any question of 
that sort. Gentlemen on this floor say that these companies have 
not performed their agreement. The Supreme Court of the United 
States in that case said that the Government could not inquire 
into this question then, because the companies had performed all 
their agreements. And to-day they have performed all their 
agreements so far as the law requires, as determined by the Su- 
preme Court. 


The Supreme Court of the United States held that they could 
not be called upon to pay the interest until the debt had matured. 
The mistake was made in 1864, when the Government lien was 
subordinated to that of the first mortgage upon the railroad. 
From that day to this we have been in the position of a second 
mortgagee. 

Gentlemen ask, How will this money.be raised? This road is 
mortgaged with second, third, fourth, and still later mortgages. 
That question has been partially answered in the memorial of the 
Union Pacifie Company, which has been sent to the members of 
the House. 


How will it be done? In the New York Times of February 1, 
1895, appears the following notice: 


REORGANIZATION OF THE UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


OFFICE OF THE REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE, 
80 Broadway, New York City. 


Referring to the previous notice, the undersigned committee invites bond- 
holders and stockholders of the Union Pacific Railway Com and of other 
companies comprised in the Union Pacific apitom to deposit their securities 

der a preliminary agreement which has m prepared for their protec- 
tbo. Copies of this agreement specifying the securities may be obtained 
from either of the deposi i 
posits may be made with The Mercantile Trust Company, New York 
City; The American Loan and Trust Company, Boston, Mass.; 3.8. Morgan 
& Co., London, England; A & Go., Amsterdam, Holland. 

The agreement provides that in case any depositor shall be dissatisfied with 
the plan ot reorganization when submit: y the committee, or.in case no 
plan shall be submitted before the 4th of March next, he may withdraw his 
securities without charge within thirty days thereafter. 

As soon as possible application will be made to list the certificates of deposit 
upon the stock exchanges of New York, Boston, London, and Amsterdam. 


JULY 10, iP... 
CALVIN 8. BRICE 
3. PIERPONT MORGAN, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
GRENVILLE M. DODGE, 
A. A. H. BOISSEVAIN 
H. L. HIGGINSON, 
SAMUEL CARR, 
SCHWAN, 
GLYN, 


Committee. 
L. M. 
W. B. 
Secretaries. 
FRANCIS LYNDE STETSON, 
JOHN W. : 
VICTOR MORAWETZ, 
of Counsel. 
The junior lien holders, stockholders, and others interested in 
these properties must protect themselves against the loss of this 
pro under prior These men have evidently got to- 
gether; they have appointed a purchasing committee; and the stock- 
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holders or the junior lien holders must come in and pay the amount 
of money which in addition to the sinking fund is necessary to 
pay off the first mortgage. That is necessary in order to make 
= — effective and to protect the property from disintegration 
and loss. 

In my brief time it is not possible to enter into anything like a 
full discussion of this matter, but I desire especially to assure my 
friend from California that the objection this morning to his 
having five minutes additional time was prompted by the fact 
that the chairman of this committee had just been refused a sim- 
ilar extension. And if he had more time in the opening of the 
debate, it all came out of the time allowed to this side of the 
question. 

Mr. SWANSON. Allow me a question. How many junior 
mortgages are there—how many mortgages subsequent to that of 
the United States? 

Five or six—possibly more. 

What do they aggregate? 

Some $91,000,000. 

What are they quoted at in the markets? 

. Ican not answer that question. 

Are they worth anything? 

Oh, yes. 

Then if the mortgages subsequent to the 
mortgage of the United States are worth something, if they are 
selling ee the market to-day, why is not the whole mort- 
gage of the United States good? 

Mr. WEADOCK. Becauseif you should sell the road you could 
not get much or anything more than the amount of the first 
mortgage, and as these junior lien holders have other securities, 
the market value of their securities do not warrant the gentle- 
man’s conclusion. 

Mr. REILLY. The other mortgagees have as their security 
hundreds and hundreds of miles of railway upon which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has no lien. 

Mr. SWANSON. Roads which were not subsidized? 

Mr. REILLY. Yes, roads which were not subsidized; roads 
which are not bond-aided roads, although they are part of the 
general system. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Union Pacific stock is subject to the en- 
tire indebtedness? 

Mr. REILLY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SWANSON. Why thestockof the Union Pacific is quoted 
to-day at 104. 

Mr. REILLY. It is worth only 8 or 9 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. SWANSON. It would not be worth a cent, as I under- 
stand, then, unless the United States Government debt is good? 

Mr. REILLY. No, sir. 

Mr.SWANSON. I understand the gentleman to admit that 
this stock is selling at eight or nine or ten dollars a share. Now, 
there are some ninety odd millions of dollars of securities sub- 
sequent to the United States lien. We have a second lien of the 
Government on all of the roads. What would be the character 
of the Government security in the event that the settlement is 
og as you suggest here? What the value of the subsequent 

iens. 

Mr. REILLY. I did not catch the gentleman’s point. 

Mr. BELL of Texas. If the gentleman will yield to me I think 
I can explain this matter. 

Mr. WEADOCK,. Certainly, I will yield. 

Mr. BELL of Texas. There are 1,600 miles of these subsidized 
roads of the Union Pacific system and 8,000 miles of the entire 
system. The subsequent mortgages cover the 1,600 miles as well 
as the 8,000 miles—— 

Here the hammer mad 
‘ter several members addressed the committee, Mr. WEa- 
DOCK resumed and concluded his remarks, as follows: 

Mr. WEADOCK. In answer to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. McRagr] I desire to say that his objec- 
oy to dividends is y covered by the eleventh section of the 

ill. 
Mr. McRAE. That , 
Mr. WEADOCK. No; it provides no per cent. 

Mr. Chairman, this section goes on to provide that no dividend 
shall be paid as long as these companies are in arrears to the Gov- 
ernment, or any payment of principal or interest, and except so 
far as the provisions for fine and imprisonment are concerned 
there is no difference between the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Arkansas and the bill; and so far as I am person- 
ally concerned I have no objection to the fine or imprisonment if 
gentlemen desire to add that section. 

Now, in answer to the gentleman from Virginia I want to say 
that the Supreme Court, under the law of 1873, held that only the 
company could call these directors to account for their misdoings, 
so far as the corporation was concerned, and these directors them- 
selves owned neg ly naka ay so as a matter of fact the 

e 


rovides 4 me cent, .Mine provides none. 


were the company, and so far as nited States Government 
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concerned, that it could not proceed against these people until 
they were in default, and when a default had arisen, then that 
these men, who were the trustees of their own ec might be 
forced to an accounting for the seopeey which they should have 
applied to the payment of the debt of the United States. And 

ere is not a line in this bill which would prevent the maintain- 
ing of that remedy still, espécially as in the section of the bill 
we provide, in the identical language of the Thurman Act, which 
has been sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
that every right and remedy which we have we preserve against 
those men. 

And side by side with that provision the Attorney-General of 
the United States is caiainal by this bill, and is authorized by 
the law as it stands to-day, to institute proceedings in the courts 
against these men for the p of callin g them to account for 
any malfeasance or for any misapplication of funds. 

Sus word in respect to the securities which the junior mort- 
gagees hold. The Government lien extended, by the decision of 
the Supreme Court, only to the 1,400 miles of the bond-aided line. 
These junior securities apply not only to this, but to the entire 
Union Pacific system, consisting of some 8,000 miles. So far asthe 
stock is concerned, the holders of the stock control the company. 

They elect the directors, who elect the officers, and thus they 
manage the company, notwithstanding all of these things that 
are sought to be done by the directors and officers. For the pres- 
ent this Union Pacific is in the hands of receivers, and whatever 
value this stock has in the market comes from two reasons. One is 
the speculative value, as to whether or not it may not be worth 
more in the future, and the other is the value it has by reason of 
the fact that it gives to the stockholders control of the company; 
and so far as the right of property is concerned in the Govern- 
ment in both the Central and the Union Pacific railroads it is 
not worth one cent on the dollar as an investment. 

Now, these stockholders and junior lien holders, if the money 
is raised for the purpose of paying off the first mortgage, must 

ive that or some other security or stock for the purchase of the 

ebt, or they will levy upon themselves assessments for the pur- 
pose of paying off this eeaemernee> debt, just the same as if a 
epemdas had a mortgage upon his store and stock and parties 
had claims against him with a first mortgage prior to theirs—they 
would have to make a pro rata assessment upon the whole inter- 
est if they wanted to come in; before receiving any money they 
would have to pay off the first mortgage as contemplated by this 
bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WEADOCK. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the United States has had 
no opportunity to test in court as to whether it could attach the 
real and pees property of these parties and place it to the 
credit of the public debt of the Uni States. 

Mr. WEADOCK. The United States has had that opportunity 
for twenty-one years under the law of 1873. _ 

Mr. SWANSON. They could not do it until the debt had ma- 
tured. Do you not think it would be best to let that be decided 
first? Let the test be made as to whether the estates are good for 
a sufficient amount to pay off the indebtedness due the United 
States. Then it will be time enough to offer a compromise. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Chairman, the Supreme Court held that 
that goes on until the mortgage is foreclosed, or until there is a 
judgment for a deficiency against the company. If you are to 
follow these men, the stockholders, their descendants and estates, 
it means a foreclosure; it means an assessment on the first mort- 
gage by the Government; it means a foreclosure of the second 
mortgage; it means the destruction of the security before you can 

ursue these men. It means suits against men who have been 
Sead for thirty years. It means interminable litigation that no- 
body will live to see the end of, and I do not believe the remedy is 
worth anything. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HarRIs], who wants the Gov- 
ernment to own these railroads, said that “‘all the t newspa- 
pers of the country were getting on the right side of this question,” 
meaning that they opposed this bill. ow me to cail your at- 
tention to a great eo ta, 0 the New York Tribune, which on 
the day before yesterday, January 31, contained the following ed- 


itorial: 
THE PACIFIC RAILROAD DEBT. 


By its action rday, allowing portions of three days for discussion of the 
bill refunding the debts of the ¢ roads to the Government and direc 
that a vote be taken on Saturday, the House of ntatives has - 

ested a tion to treat one ess matter at in a business way. 

It does not fellow as a matter of course that a the question, so far 

as the House is concerned, will ae Sa week. For, in the 

this Congress has a rooted antipathy to a settlement 

of anything, and in the second © men who have striving many 
in Congress and out to b: about Government owne: and ope 

of railroads do mean of their it is within the 


balked 
ee ney Seen 
occasion of the maturing of the Pacific railroad 
portunity to force their scheme upon the 
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Repeatedly during the last ten a majority of both houses of Congress 
have Geveret the passage of tending bills looking to asettlement of the whole 
uestion, but as often they have been defea by tactical maneuvers and 
ings on the part of the advocates of Government con- 
trol. And always when the subject has been agitated these gentlemen have 
in Congress and the aeons rs to divert attention from its con- 
sideration as a business Popuiice ween debtor and creditor by thrash- 
ing over the old straw of Credit Mobilier scandals and the Gould-Sage man- 
agement of the Kansas Pacific consolidation. The objective point, however, 
was always the same—Government controland oporation of railroads. Dur- 
ing this period ev: Secretary of the Interior, every Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, every oner of Railroads, every board of Government directors. 
a majority of the investigating commission of 1887, and President Cleveland 
twice in his annual m: ve recommended the refunding of these debts 
on substantially the same lines as those laid down in the bill now pending in 
the House. Notwithstan which the opponents of any plan of settlement 
have succeeded in staving off final action year after year, until now the ap- 
preaching maturity of the bonds of all classes makes it imperative upon Con- 
to act. Even now the advocates of Government purchase and control 
are unwilling to meet the question squarely and let Congress decide between 
the two alternatives—to agree upon terms of refunding and settlement, or 
e@ possession under foreclosure proceedings and operate the roads. 

The turbulent proceedings in the House yesterday over the order of the 
Committee on Rules providing for a vote this week may be en as an indi- 
cation that the same old tactics are to be resorted to which have been so effec- 
tive heretofore. They will not permit a vote to be taken, if they can prevent 

t. Foreclosure proceedings have already been begun on the ae 
bonds of the Union Pacific, to which the Government lien issubordinate. To 
prevent the forfeiture of its own claims the Government will be under the 
necessity of asking postponement of these cases. In view of the fact that the 
Union Pacific makes a one to pay off these prior incumbrances as one 
of the conditions of settlement, the Government is acting the part of the dog 


in the manger in refusing to move in the matter, and that is what the oppo- 
nents of the pending bill are anxious to accomplish. . 
Meantime, it is a fair question for the consideration of Congress which of 


the two alternatives it will adopt ere is no excuse, indeed, for not meet- 
ing it squarely. Legislation of one sort or the other is an imperative and 
urgent necessity if Congress means to maintain either the credit or the dig- 
nity of the Government. If the advocates of Government control are in a 
majority, they must provide by a for carrying out their experiment. 
There is no authority now for their taking the first stepin that direction. If, 
on the other hand, a majority are in favor of making a settlement with the 
companies by an extension of the debt, it is equally necessary for this Con- 
gress to pass a bill for that purpose. 

The gentleman from Kansas, my esteemed colleague on the com- 
mittee, said also, in answer to my question, that he favored the 
Government ownership of railroads. 

Is not that the real ground of his opposition to the bill? 

In his minority report, in which the other two members of the 
minority did not join, he said: 

Transportation has become a great and universal public necessity. It has 
been the duty of the State from time immemorial to provide highways and 
all the means and channels of communication and commerce. It isa grow- 
ing and ever-increasing necessity, and with the greater interdependence of 
the various portions of the ovnnter tom each other the duty of the State be- 
comes more and more imperative to see that this vast power is exercised for 
the general good, and as rapidly as possible to resume and directly exercise 
its functions. The highways of a country belong to the State, and trans- 

rtation over them is not a mere matter of merchandise to be sold or re- 

used solely as private interests or avarice may dictate. 

I believe that foreclosure of the Government lien should at once follow 
default in payment and that a complete transcontinental line should be 
acquired and operated by the only competent and legitimate power, the peo- 
ple, through their Government. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. MAaGuIRE] also advocates 
Government ownership; and much of the opposition to this bill 
—— une region which the roads traverse. 

The Denver Chamber of Commerce on December 7, 1894, memo- 
rialized Congress upon the subject, and said, inter alia: 

And your memorialists further pray your honorable body to enact a law 
directing the proper officers of the Government to pay off the first mortgage 
on those of the main road, without doing which it has no security, ¢x- 
ene oe Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Kansas City, Mo., via Denver, to com- 
plete that line via Cheyenne, to Sacramento, Cal., and to foreclose the same 
under the first mortgage and Government lien, or second mortgag®, which it 
holds and will acquire upon the same, the property being exceedingly valu- 
able, and the Government being abundantly able to secure all the money 
n to doso for its consols, to be issued in denominations from $50 to 
thousands of dollars, to be placed with the people of the United States and 
savings institutions as safe investments, secured upon the property, at 2 or 
2} = cent, instead of 6 per cent, as paid at present, per annum, which the 
net revenues therefrom will pay, and also a fair percentage on the Govern- 
ment’s present interest, now only secured by said second mo: j 

And your memorialists further pray that the Government shall be author- 
ized to operate said through line of its railroads by a department to be estab- 
lished for the purpose similar to the Post-Office partment, in order that 
the Government may receive a fair consideration for its property, without 
oppression; the other parts of the “system” be left to a fair Eibestment 
in each separate case according to the legal rights of the parties. 


Against this declaration I place the resolution adopted by the 
National Board of Trade at their recent session in this city: 


To the honorable the members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 

The undersigned, a committee of the National Board of Trade, appointed 
for the purpose, respectfully ask your consideration of the following resolu- 
tons eee? en oe —— — <a at > ee 

ashington, January uding to the adjustment of the debt of 
the Pacific railroads. 
Respectfully, yours, 
F. B. THURBER, x 4 New York. 
DAVID McMINAMEN, of Pennsylvania. 
ALDEN SPEARE, of Massachusetts. 
E. P. Doteusd io. 
H. F. DOUSMAN, of Illinois. 


It. Sabet: Government ownership of railroads and the adjustment of 
the Pacific railroads. 
Whereas it has been recently proposed that the Government should acquire 
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and operate the Union and Central Pacific railroads instead of extending its 
lien thereon; and 

Whereas there is perhaps no branch of business which so much uires 
for its successful conduct the stimulus of private interest, coupled with tho 
best administrative ability, as that of railroads: 

Resolved, That the National Board of Trade deprecates all movements look- 
ing to the Government ownership of railway lines, but strenuously advocates 
a wise, firm, and continuoussupervision over the ration and management 
of these great agencies in all matters affecting their relations with the public 
in the conduct of interstate commerce. 

Resolved, In the judgment of this Board the bonded indebtedness of the Pa- 
cific railroads to the Government shouid be extended on the best terms practi- 
cable, and to this end we recommend the passage of the bill known as the 
Reilly bill, now pending in Congress. 


In Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 276, second session 
Fifty-third Congress, the Interstate Commerce Commission sent 
to the Senate a collection of statements relative to foreign railway 
ownership and operation from which it will be seen that notwith- 
standing lower wages paid the rates for travel and freight are 
higher than in this country. I may be permitted to add my per- 
sonal experience on Government railroads in Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, Belgium. 

AUSTRALASIA. 


About five-sixths of the mileage in Australasia belongs to the various co- 
Ioial governments. These roads were built principally with moneys derived 
from large loans negotiated by agents-general, and their value forms one of 
the —— assets for the public debt. The management of the Victorian 
and New South Wales railways having resulted in various abuses, they were, 
about the year 1884, _ under the direct management of a nonpartisan 
commission. In addition to the management of existing roads, this commis- 
sion has charge of the construction of new lines. 


COMPARISON OF FREIGHT AND PASSENGER RATES ON GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
ROADS AND ON ROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The freight charges on the Australasian railways are considerably greater 
than on the lines in the United States. It is said, however, that there are cir- 
cunistances which should be taken into ration in comparing the 
charges of the two countries. The people here, nevertheless, are constantly 
clamoring for a reductionof the rates. The farmers in Victoria insist that 
it will not pay them to grow grain unless they can a reduction of fully 50 
per cent on the present rates. (Consular Report No. 97.) 

A word may be required as to American rates. Nodoubt wein Australia will 
never be able toobtain rates as low as those that prevail in the United States, 
our conditions being radically different; but the extraordinary thing is that 
the assertion should be persisted in that our Victorian rates are lower than 
those that are charged in America. force of mendacity could scarcely 
further go. In one sense there are no American rates to quote. There are 
a thousand and one railways in America, and each line has its own schedule, 
and any frncy list can be prepared. The inquirer can only deal with aver- 
ages, and .aking averages there is no doubt possible. The current number 

the Fortnightly Review is tolerably le to oon poe and the in- 
quirer has but to open the article by Mr. J. 8. Jeans on railway subject 
and he will find the allegation that freights on the United States lines are the 
lowest in the world. 

Mr. Jeans adds: ‘‘ There is no need for any controversy on this point. The 
fact is set out in the ciearest possible light in the published accounts of the 

—— American railways. The Pennsylvania system may be taken asa 
ers case. Overa eg portion of this vast system—the lar. and most 
important on the face of the globe under one designation and control—the 
average ton-mile rate in 1800 was less than a f; per ton mile. The 
ave ton-mile rate for the whole system was tenths of a penny. 
That is to say, that throughout this t organization, the average for s 
of all classes, first-class goods, seco class, and so on, was just overa far- 
thing per ton per mile, while in Victoria, the average for all classes would be 
more like 3 pence per ton per mile; and it is obvious that wheat and similar 
low-priced goods may be carried over the Penunsy)|vania lines at rates which 
a r to us to be nominal.” 


Still, when the average American rate for wheat is under one-fourth of a 

penny per ton per mile, and the average Victorian rate is 1 pence 
over, the handicap appears to be excessive. (Extract from the z 
lished in the province of Victoria, as contained in Consul-General Maratta’s 

of May 16, 1804, Consular re volume 65, No. 167, page 579.) 

e f t rates in the Uni States in general terms, 

eighths of eS eee and a little less t 
one-half of those which prevail in Great Britain. ( Horace Porter, 
American Review, 1891, volume 158, page 718.) 
Ameri ars ‘on 1 pe . Pe of the =: conuean 

ca. or’ expenses are 75 per cen gross 
(Consular Sequrta vein 26, page 350, 1888.) 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


In Austria about 40 cent of the 
per cent is o woted, tr tae 


to the 
owners. Before a railway is 
commerce. The tariffs of 5 roads ; 
the com: es are subject to revision by the Government e three y 
and the Government has power to reduce rates, if the net exceed 1 
per cent cn capital. 

BELGIUM. 

About three-fourths of the railway mileage in Belgium is owned and oper- 
ated by the State. The roads not owned 7 Government will, under the 
terms of their charters, ultimately revert to it. Railway affairs are admin- 
istered by a Government “d tment of railways, post-offices, and tele- 
graph.” The laws regulate 8. Railways are exempted from taxation. 


FRANCE. 


eS ee (about five-sixths) of the French 
railway system is — by vate companies, each aves a 
definite territory being atively free from the competition of other 
lines. But the railroad properties are ultimately to become the property of 
Government. This system isa mixed one of State and private ownership. 
'The competition of the private lines conpelied the Government to lease some 
of the State lines to the former. On account of the necessity for great addi- 
tional taxation, the schemes of nationalization of the railway system was 
abandoned in 1883. 
GERMANY. 


In Germany nearly 90 per cent of the railway is owned by the Goy- 
ernment. Under the law, the Government is to manage the rail- 
ways in the interest of general traffic asa single system. It cause the 
construction ee eS eee and police 
regulations. Even few private railways are controlled by State 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The Goverment does notownany of therailways. Thereare stringent regu- 
lations provided by law and administered by the railway commission and 
board trade. ew lines can not be constructed without the sanction of 
Parliament. Theact of 1844 provided that the Government should have the 
right to acquire any railrc constructed after its date by purchasing the 
same for asum eq to twenty-five years’ purchase of canwel Eivisible profits, 
estimated on the average annual profits for the three years preceding the 
date of purchase. If, however, the average profit for such three years has 
been less than 10 per cent, and the company thought the purchase price based 
thereupon was inadequate because of the future prospects of the property, 
the matter was to be referred to arbitration. 

Under this law, however, the Government was not empowered to tako 
branches or ¢.xtensions of old lines constructed after the date of the act un- 
less it took tue whole system, if the company required it todo so. This law, 
so far as it relates to the Government acquisition of railroads, has never 
been acted upen. Twenty-three years later (in 1867) a commission appointed 
by the Government to report on the subject stated: ‘‘ We are of the a 
that it is inexpedient at present to subvert the policy which has hitherto 
been adopted of leaving the construction and management of railways to the 
free enterprise of the people, under such conditions as Parliament may 
think best to impose for the general welfare of the public.” 

ITALY. 


Italy has tried both State and private railroads, and has come to the con- 
clusion that it is not advantageous for the State to own and operate th rail- 
ways. The result was a reorganization of the whole railway system. Under 
the present system private companies operate the State roads under con- 
tract with the Government. The contracts run for sixty years, the Govern- 
ment or the companies having the option to terminate them at the end of 
twenty or forty years’ upon a two years’ notice. 

UNITED STATES. 

The National Government does not own or operate any of the recess. It 
is stated that several of the States have tried ownership in a limi war. 
Illinois constructed a road at a cost of $1,000,000, but disposed of it for $100,000; 
Indiana had a similar experience; Georgia owns a railroad, but has found it 
expedient to lease it to a private company; Pennsylvania constructed a rail- 
road from Philadelphia te Columbia, but subsequently sold it; Massachusetts, 
tie — several other States tried the experiment without success. 

The following table furnishes a comparison of average passenger rates per 

e: 


[Gen. Horace Porter, North American Review, page 718, volume 153, 1891.] 


Second | Third 
class. class. 


In Paraguay the first-class rate for passengers is 4; cents. (Consular 
Reports, volume 29, page 644, 1889. ) 
e railway passenger rates in Great Britain may be taken generally as 4, 
8, and 2 cents per mile for the first, second, and third classes, respectively. 
(Consular Reports, volume 40, page 280, 1892.) 


Comparative summary ones average rates oe Sor passengers and 
Sreight in various countries. 


(Mulhall and Interstate Commerce Commission statistics of rsilways in the 
United States, 1888. 


Passenger (pence per mile). 
Second | Third 
class. class. 
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Norge.—Double the above figures to obtain rate in cents. 

I do not believe that the best interests of our country demand 
Government ownership of railways, and the experience of the 
world shows that belief is well founded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 


APPENDIX. 
THE REILCY BILL. 

A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to aid in the construction of a rail- 
road and line from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and 
a ae va J 
I ant ale at act 
first-mentioned 8 
out of the issue of bonds to in the stion of certain railroads,’ 
to secure to the United States payment of all indebtedness of certain com- 
panies mentioned. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
entiotterl antl Gedakelite ascertain the amounts of the See Se 


ent the use of the same for postal, er and 
uly 1, 1862; also to amend an act appro Jul 
ved May 7, 1878, both in Wowk of anda 
vide for the settlement of claims gro’ 
construc’ 
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neas of the Union Pacific Railroad . the Kansas Pacitic Railwa 
Com , the Central Branch Union Company, the Cen 
Company, and the Western Pacific Railroad Company, to 
which the subsidy bonds of the United States were advanced in ai the 
constructi i 


tion of a railroad and te ph line from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Ocean, pursuant to the of Con aS July 1, 1862, and 
July 2, 1864, as of the ist day of January, to compu and ascer- 


tained as follows: 

First. To the total amount of the principal of said bonds of the United 
States shall be added the interest which shall then have been paid and the 
interest then and thereafter payable by the United States thereon, until the 
sapere os maturity of said bonds, as if no payment had been made 
or it given thereon. 

oes “Seens the aggregate amount so ascertained shall be deducted any 
and all payments or credits of the said indebtedness to the United States as 
shall appear in the bond and interest accounts of said companies, respect- 
ively, with the United States, as of January 1, 1895. 

Third. The present worth of the balance so found shall be computed as of 
January 1, 1895, by discounting the said balance at the rate of 3 per cent 

r annum for the period between the last-mentioned date and the average 
ate of maturity of the said bonds of the United States. The amount so com- 
peted and ascertained shall be deemed to be the arnount due to the United 


tates on January 1, 1895. . 
Src. 2. When the said companies, or either of them, shall provide as here- 
inafter required for the payment of the first-mortgage bonds issued by any 
of said companies which now have bg wreen J over the lien of the United States, 
the bonds of such company secured by a mortgage upon all its franchisesand 

roperty as hereinafter authorized, be received as collateral security 

or the amount of its indebtedness to the United States, so as aforesaid ascer- 
tained, but all liens, mortgages) securities, and remedies under existing laws 
to secure the payment of said indebtedness are hereby continued in full 
force and effect. The bonds to be received by the United States shall be 
dated January 1, 1895; shall be payable, principal and interest, as hereinafter 
provided; shall bear interest at the rate of r cent per annum, payable 
semiannually on the Ist day of January and July in year, any overdue 
interest on said bonds payable in cash at the.time of delivery of the 
bonds, and shall be in sums and in such form as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall approve. . 

Szc. 3. That upon the acceptance of and compliance with the provisions of 
this act by the said Union Pacitic Railway Compeny. and the said Central Pa- 
cific Railway Com y, and the delivery to the U: States of such bonds 
as herein provided, the securities and moneys to the credit of the said com- 

y so accepting and complying in the sinking fund, created pursuant to 

e act of Congress May 7. shall be of as follows, to wit: All 
bonds held in said sinking fund, secured by rst mortgage upon any of 
the railway of such company covered the existing lien of the United 
Sta’ qualh bo comeeied. All other securi and cash in said fund shall be 

pote guishing, in such manner as shall be approved by the Secre- 
aes Treasury, any portion of the remainder o bonds ~ ed 
first mortgages; but said sinking fund shall not be so applied or avail- 
able under the provisions of this act until said ——- shall have made pro- 
vision satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury for the payment at or 
prior to the maturity thereof of all of said bonds secured by said first mort- 
gage and the dise of such m: 

Bo. 4, That the said Union Railway Company, successor to the 
Union Pacific Railroad Comme , and the Kansas Pacific Railway Company, 
and the said Central Branch on Pacific Railway Company be, and Sez ae 
hereby, authorized to make, issue, and deliver to the Sec of the 
ury each its certain indenture of Ses. a aa eae ate of ist day 
of January, 1995, covering and embracing the entire pro; of the said Cen- 
tral Branch Union Pacific Railway Company, real, perso’ and mixed, and 
the property of the said Union Pacific Railway Company as existing and con- 

since \c, the Kansas i 


stitu the consolidation of the Union ic, and 
the Denver Pacific Railroad companies, effected Jam a I is, igchading 
5 mas, or se- 


all the sient, and interest of such company in any 
curities, or lands, or any branch lines or au companies in which said 
company now has any interest, and which said moines shall cover and em- 
brace the railway line of said company from Council Bluffs, Iowa, to the west- 
ern terminal thereof west of Ogden, Utah, and from Kansas City, Mo., to 
Cheyenne, Wyo., by way of Denver, Colo., including all terminals at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa; Omaha, Nebr.; Kansas City, Kans., and Kansas City, Mo.; the 
Omaha Bridge, and all other terminal rties of said y, and all 
branch lines, so as to make said mo: em and include the entire line 
of said com y as constituted by consolidation, from Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, to the terminal west of Ogden, Utah, and from Kansas City. 
Mo., to Cheyenne, Wyo., making a total mileage of 1,822.59 miles, and all rail- 
roads t aay acq = or onereces by said company or aaa, ae | 
a franchises, egraph lines, rolling . and property o: 

kind and description, as well as that which it, its 


e successors or assi, 
ma’ Leventies acquire subject to any bona fide, lawful, and nt he 
claim, or mo: : roe and conente description and inventory of al 
peerty es by suc a be prepared, under the direction of 

he ry of the Treasury, w: when by him, shall be filed 
im his office. a Se ae eee not be construed to pre- 
vent said company from ons any of its or assets in 
the o . proper, or la course of its business, in good 


th and for 
valuable consideration, after notice to and with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, nor Se Sa = any of its real or per- 
sonal property not necessary to the operation of its railroads: Provided, t 
the proceeds of any such aan any property = with the pro- 
conte of any such property owned by said company, w realized by sale, 
pledge, or otherwise, 2: in bee aeamen aed with the suan power ‘o dis- 
ose of the same be scaliject to the lien of the said mortenae: Provided, That 
said Union Pacific way Company shall reling and abandon any 
and all claim, i-ight, ti interest, and demand to or in a right of way ex- 
ceeding 100 feet iv. width, through the lands formerly known as the Delaware 
and Pottawattomie Indian reservations in the State of Kansas. 

Sec.5. That the Union Pacific Railway Comers’ shall execute and deliver 
its said mortgage and bonds for the amount of its inde’ ness and the in- 
debtedness of the Kansas Pacific Railway Company to the United States, and 
the Central Branch Union Pacific Railroad Company shall execute and de- 
liver its mortgage and bonds for the amount of its btedness to the United 
States; and the said bonds of each company shall be numbered consecutivel 
from one to anumber which will include the whole amount thereof, and shall 
be payable in lawful money of the United States. So long as any of said 
bonds remain unpaid each of said companies shall semiannually, on the Ist 
days of January and July of each soa for a period of ten years, commencin 
on the Ist day of July, 1805, pay to the Secre of the Treasury of the Uni 
States, in addition to the interest which shall t be due on its indebtedness, 
one-half of 1 per cent of the whole sum for which it gave its bonds and mort- 
pee as herein provided; and for a period of ten years, commencing on the 

st day of July, 1905, each of said com shall 


panies semiann to the 
, in addition to the interest npr Aig Ook be 


Secre of the Treasu 
due on its indebtedness, ourths of 1 cent of the whole sum for 
which it gave its bonds and mortgage as provided; and for a period of 


ten commencing on the Ist day of July, 1915, each of said companies 
semiannually r= the Secre of the Treasury, in addition to the 
interest which shal be due on its indebtedness, 1 per cent of the whole 
sum for which it gave its bords and mortgage as herein provided; and fora 
period of ten commencing on the ist day of July, 1925, each of said 
companies semiannually pay to the Secretary of the Treasury, in addi- 
tion to the interest which then be due on its indebtedness, 1; per cent of 
the whole sum for which it gave its bonds and mortgage, as herein provided; 
and for a period of ten years, commencing on the Ist day of July, 1935. each of 
said companies shall semiannually pay to the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
addition to the interest which shall then be due on its indebtedness, lj per 
cent of sp —— sum for — gave its Sones yoortenas, The said 
payments of principal shall applied In pa ent of said indebtedness so as 
aforesaid ascertained, and the bende of cad ecmmpeny to an amount equal 
to such pa t, and in the order of the numbers of such bonds, beginnin 
= the lowest unpaid number, shall thereupon be canceled and surre hosel 
© company. 

Sec. 6. That the said Central Pacific Railroad Company, successor to the 
Central Pacific Railroad Deuseee of California and the Western Pacific 
Railroad Com y, be, and is hereby, authorized to make, issue, and deliver 
its certain indenture of mortgage, which shall bear date of Ist day of Janu- 
ary, 189, covering and embracing the entire property of such company as at 
present consolidated, real, personal, and mixed, including all the right, title, 
and interest of such company in any stocks, bonds, or securities, or lands, or 
any branch lines or auxiliary companies in which such company has now 
any interest, and all beneficial interest which it may have in the certain 
lease of its b eeeeeeey to the Southern Pacific Company as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and railroads now owned or hereafter acquired or constructed b 
said Central Pacific Railroad Company, and all their franchises, telegrap 
lines, rolling stock, fixtures, and property of every kind and description, as 
well as those which it, its successors or assigns, may hereafter acquire, sub- 
ject to any bona fide, lawful, prior, and paramount lien, claim, or mortgage 
upon any of the railroads, franchises, or property now owned by such com- 
pany, or which such com y may porenthen acquire, except as hereinafter 
provided. A p r complete ee and inventory of all the 
ony affected such mo shall prepared under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, which, when approved by him, shali be filed 
in his office. But this section or such mortgage shall not be construed to pre- 
vent such company from using and disposing of any of its property or assets in 
the ordinary, proper, and lawful course of its current business, in good faith 
and for valuable consideration, nor from using and disposing of any of its 


real and Bn gegen property not n to the operation of its railroads, 
after no to and with the approval of Secretary of the Treasury, pro- 
vided that the proceeds of suc with 


property. and any property acquire 

the proceeds thereof, owned b company, whether realized by sale, 
pledge, or otherwise, shall in e manner and with the same power to dis- 
pose of the same be subject to the lien of the said mortgage. Until the 


mortgages, liens, and claims upon the premises junior and sub- 
ordinate to the existing liens of the Uni tates shall have been extin- 
guished the existing liens of the United States shall not be extinguished, but 
shall remain in full force. 


Sco. 7. That the said Central Pacific Railway Company shall execute and de- 
liver its said pee bonds for its indebtedness to the United States, 
and the said bonds ll be numbered consecutively from one to a number 
which will include the whole amount thereof, and shall be payable in lawful 
money of the United States. Solongasan of said bonds remain unpaid said 
company shall, semiannually, on the Ist days of January and July of each 

for a period of ten years, commencing on the Ist ae of July, 1895, pay to 
pes of the Treasury of the United States, in addition to the interest 
which shall then be due onits indebtedness, one-half of I per cent of the whole 
sum for which it gave its bonds and mort as herein provided; and fora 
period of ten years, commencing on the Ist day of July, 1905, said company 
shall semiannually yg to the Secretary of the Treasury, in addition to the 
interest which shall then be due on its indebtedness, three-quarters of I per 
cent of the whole sum for which it gave its bonds and mortgage as herein 
eer and for a period of ten years, commencing on the Ist day of July, 
915, each of said companies shall semiannually pay to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in addition to the interest which shall then be due on its indebted- 
— cent of the whole sum for which it gave its bonds and mortgage, 
as he provided; and for a period of ten years, commencing on the Ist day 
of July, 1925, each of said companies shall semiannually pay to the Secretary 
of the , in addition to the interest which shall then be due on its in- 
debtedness, 1; per cent of the whole sum for which it gave its bonds and 
vided; and fora of ten years, commencing on 


mortgage, as herein : 

the Ist day of July, said a: er my to the Secre- 

tary of the ary, in addition the interest which shall then be due on 

its indebtedness, 1 r cent of the whole sum for whichit gave its bonds and 
The paymentsof principal shall be applied sn payenens of the 


m 
said btedness so as aforesaid ascertained and the bonds of said compan 
to an amount equal to such payment, and in the order of the numbers of suc 


bonds, —— the est unpaid number, shall thereupon be can- 
celed and to the peneune. 
Sec. & That the statutory lien created and subsisting under and by virtue 


of the act of Congress —— July 1, 1862, and the act of July 2, 1°64, and the 
act of May 7,1878,and under any and all other acts of Congress, to secure the 
payment of suid subsidy bonds and the interest thereon, as set forth in said 
acts, and all the property subject to said statutory lien, shall be and re- 
main in force for security for debts ow by each of said companies 
mentioned in this act to the United States, until the same are fully paid. 
Sxc. 9. That each of the mortgages authorized by the foregoing provisions 
of this act shall contain a covenant providing that, in the event of any de- 
fault gontineens for. ninety days in the said semiannual payments, the entire 
debt due to the United States from the company making such default shall 
immedia: mature, and shall alsocontain such other terms and stipulations 
in conf with the provisions of this act as may be deemed necessary to 
efficiently secure the said bonds and the application thereto of the moneys 
paid to Secretary of the Treasury for retiring the principal thereof, and 
as may be ved by the some of the Treasury of the United States. 
The said mortgages shall be delivered to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
upon the deliv thereof shall, respectively, be valid and subsisting mort- 
gages each of all the property of said mestengns company, real, personal 
and mixed, embraced, Sovered, or required by the terms of this act, an 
such delivery shall have all the effect of recording the samé in any place. 
Said mortgages shall at all times be open to public inspection, under such 
rules and ions as the Secretary may prescribe, and copies thereof, 
Sone sete soepeeey of _ a mary, 8 ~_ as oven mm By eee 
oir 6 delivery, eposit with and recore yy each of the 
of the circuit court of the United States in the States and the clerks 
of the supreme courts of the Territories of the United States in which the 


roadbed, or any part thereof, of said companies, respectively, is situated 
an onehe and records shall at all times be ppen to public inspection. All 
such and the recording thereof shall be at the expense of said com- 
pany. 


Src. 10. That so 


as any of the bonds isstred by either of the companies, 
according to the pro 


of this act, shall belong to the Government, ne 
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money shall be paid from the United States for or on account of 
services rendered to the United Sta or any De ment of the Govern- 
ment thereof, over or upon the said or telegraph lines heretofore 
aided by the advance o: aT bonds, or upon any eaibrondie or telegraph 
lines owned, leased, or operated by the said companies that issued such bonds, 
until the installments of principal and interest w such bonds next matur- 
ing after such services are rendered shall be fully paid by such company, as 
herein provided; but the obligations 1o nor said ins mts so to be paid to 
the United States by said companies, and the obligation of the United States 
to pay for services, shall be deemed otherwise independent. 

Sec. 11. That hereafter, so long as any of the bonds authorized by the pro- 
visions of this act shal! remain outstanding and =e. no dividend shall be 
_— 7 company whose bonds are so outstan: unless the same shall 

ve nm actually earned, or unless such company s have paid all inter- 
est due on its bonded debt are a lien prior to the Government and all ma- 
tured indebtedness and inte: then due and payable on its debt to the 
United States under this act; or unless the said ngs, after deducting all 
interest accrued but not payable at the time of the declaration of such divi- 
dends, shall be sufficient to warrant the payment thereof. In no event shall 
either of said companies whose bonds are so outstanding pay any dividend 
exceeding the rate of 4 per cent per annum, unless the said company shall, 
at the time of declaring such dividends in excess of 4 per cent per annum, so 
long as any of the said bonds are held by the United States, pay an amonnt 
equal to the excess over 4 per cent per annum so declared to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to be applied upon the lowest numbered bonds of the principal 
of the debt of such company to the Government, and unless the earnings of 
the said company shall suffice to warrant the payment of such excess and also 
the payment to the Government. Any director or officer who shall declare 
or pay, or aid in declaring or paying, a dividend prohibited by this act si:ail, 
upon conviction in any court of competent jurisdiction, be punished by im- 
une not ex ing two years, or by a fine not exceeding ,000, or by 

th such fine and imp ent. And that said companies ereinbefore 
mentioned, their successors, lessees, and assigns, shall cooperate in making 
track connections with all railroads of other companies ngw or hereafter 
built to points of junction with their roads, and at any point where any rail- 
road shall connect with their roads, or either of them, they and their suc- 
cessors, lessees, and afford to all such connecting roads equal 
times, terms, rates, and facilities for the interchange of traffic, both passen- 
ger and freight, between such connecting roads and their respective roads 
and every part thereof. And any contract, arrangement, or device, by sale, 
lease, consolidation, through-car service or otherwise, intended for or re- 
sulting in any preference or advan whatsoever to any such railroad so 
connecting at any such common point, or which shall subject any such rail- 
road so connec at any such common point to any prejudice or disadvan- 

e whatsoever, is hereby declared to be unlawful. 

Sec. 12. That this act shall take effect as to each of the said companies and 
their branches, ively, as hereinbefore described, upon the acceptance 
ot its terms 7 the of such company in writing, over the 
corporate seal of such company, signed by its president and attested by its 
pe apenee? The | filed or deposi with the Secretary of the Treasury within 
six months after the passage of this act, subject, however, to the completion 
of the settlement and adjustment in this act proposed and provided; but any 
company which shall not so file its acceptance shall take no benefit from 

act. : 


Sec. 13. That either of said companies may, at any time after the execution 
and delivery of their said bonds, but only so long as said bonds are held and 
owned = the United States, pay the whole or any portion of said bonds, by 

ying the amount thereof, together with the accrued interest thereon, to 
he Secretary of the Treasury, who shall thereupon cancel the bonds so paid 
and deliver the bonds so canceled to the said company. 

Src. 14. That the said com es accepting the visions of this act, and 
each of said companies, sh whenever requ in wey the Depart- 
ment of Justice of the Uni States, and so long as the U: States shall 
be the holder and owner of any of the bonds authorized —— act, cause an 
actions at law or suits in equity, or other pr be instituted an 
prosecuted in the name of said company or com es against any person 
who is, or has been, a officer, agent, or employee of the said com- 

of enf any cause of action whatever arising, or 
ter arise, out of any alleged violation of duty, misappro- 
Pp assets, or any other act or transaction wha ver, of 
which the said Department of Justice shall allege that it desires such action, 
suit, or other p to be instituted and prosecu All such actions, 
suits, and proceedings be conducted by the Attorney-General of the 
United States, and he shall be fully authorised the said company or com- 
panies to appear for them or it as attorney or citor in such actions, suits, 
or p: and shall have the entire control of the same from the incep- 
tion thereof to the end of such prosecution, and also the right to take and 
oar any appeal or appeals from any decision or determination made 
erein. Any sums of money which may be recovered under the provisions 
of thissection shall be to Treasurer of the United States, and by him 
applied as payment w the lowest numbered bond or bonds of the com- 
pany interested in su 
act; the balance 


States, by sale or otherwise, by any appropriate | 
ated and prosecuted in the the 
rt have jurisdiction in the premises, both 
case any suit for the ate Eee Dea Ot eB 
States have a lien, as aforesaid, be brought 
anus to be the holder or boiders of any other ee 
General, in his discretion, may enter theappearance of the United States and 
file such raat and take such action as may be sppropesiets or ro 
tection of the interests of the United States or for the foreclosure of its lien 
vow or otherwise in such suit. Upon said p the said 
be sold to the highest bidder, subject to aT a mor incumbran 
than oe aes the debt due to the United 
esa 
uire, may bid the amount 0: debt including interest. 

That the purchaser or purchasers at such sale shall keep said rail- 
roads and telegraph lines in re’ and use, and shall at all times transmit 
dispatches over such ph lines and transport mails, troops, and muni- 
tions of war, supplies, and public stores upon such for the Govern- 
ment whenever required by any Department. thereof; and the Government 
shall at all times have the preference in the use of the same for all — 
aforesaid at fair and reasonable rates of com tion, not to ex the 
amounts paid by private parties for the same of service. 

Sec. 17. That it shall be the duty of the Attorney-General to cause the fon 
visions of this act to be enforced, and he shall take all needful to t 
end, and shall make report to the President each 


thereon, and for a sum not 


year or oftener thereon, 


which report shall be laid before Congress. And until the settlement and the 
execution and delivery of the bonds and mortgage in this act provided for 
shall be completed all existing provisions of law relating to said companies, 
respectively, shall remain in force. 

Sec. 18. + this act and each and every proces thereof shall severally 
be deemed, taken, and held as in alteration and amendment 

and of said act of 1864, and of said act of 1878, Spear, 
and of all of said acts so far as they are inconsistent with this act; nor sha 
seg in this act be construed or taken in an to affect or impair the 
right of Congress at any time hereafter further to alten, seased, or re 


al 
the said acts hereinbefore mentioned; and this act shall be subject toalteration, 


amendment, or repeal, as in the opinion of Congress justice or the public 
welfare may require; and nothing Thoveln contained shall be held to deny, 


exclude, or r any —_ or remedy in the premises now existing in favor 
of the United States. This act shal! be published and printed as a public act, 
and in all proceedings may be cited as such. 


The Currency. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES J. BOATNER, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 7, 1895. 


The House being in Coramittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.8705) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue bonds to maintain the gold reserve, and to redeem and 
retire United States notes, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BOATNER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The principal difficulty which the amendment 
of the gentleman from Alabama will encounter is that it is in ac- 
cordance with a certain obsolete document known as the Chicago 
Democratic platform, and I am perfectly astonished that at this 
stage of development, after the progress of the last two years, after 
the change of ideas which has come over the country and to acer- 
tain extent come over this House, that any gentleman should be 
so bold, not to say audacious, as to ask this House to carry into 
effect a recommendation of the national Democratic platform. 

I myself, Mr. Chairman, have been earnestly in favor of such 
a provision of the law. I have earnestly advocated that a Demo- 
cratic House should return to some extent at least to Demo- 
cratic principles, and that when the opportunity is presented it 
should repeal a provision of law enacted when the Constitution 
was asleep and when those who had no respect whatever for its 
limitations had control of the Government. 

I have been led to believe, or rather have led myself, by my 
study and investigation of these subjects, to believe that the use 
of the taxing power—given by the Constitution of the United 
States for the purpose of raising a revenue—for the exercise of 
other powers, was absolutely indefensible upon any ground what- 
ever, and I hoped that a Democratic House would avail itself of 
the first opportunity to wipe from the statute books a confessedly 
unconstitutional statute, at least a statute contrary to the spirit 
of the Constitution to the extent that a power granted is used to 
accomplish the exercise of one not granted. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that is one of the things that have gone by, 
and we are asked not only to abandon that recommendation of 
the Democratic platform, but to abandon every issue in the cam- 
paign which led up to the election of the present President, and 
to give our sanction not only to the issue of bonds which may be 
necessary, but of bonds payable, principal and interest,in gold. 
Why, sir, when we had under consideration that other measure 
which was designed and intended to save the country from im- 
pending ruin and disaster—I refer to the bill which ores to 
repeal t oa clause of the Sherman Act—the question 
was uently asked of its suy porters whether or not the passage 
of that law, without accompar ying legislation, would not inevi- 
tably necessitate the issuance of an additional series of bonds, and 
eventuate in the funding of our greenback circulation in gold 
bonds? These ideas were derided and the prediction freely made 
that the repeal of what was called the ‘“‘cowardly makeshift” 
would restore confidence, revive business, and give the country a 
return of that prosperity so ardently desired. ; : 

In addressing myself to the subject I said that if we judged the 
future by the we might well dread the ee as those 
who were predicting the return of prosperity as the result of the 
act then under consideration had never yet been known to be 
right in their prognostications. It is useless and idle, however, 
to thrash old straw. It is nowa historical fact that the os 
act had no perceptible effect, and that those Democrats who sup- 
ported it because they believed the Administration would aid in 
the enactment of additional legislation to carry into effect the 
financial plank of the Democratic platform were woefully de- 


ceived. 
The President, who calls upon us to free ourselves from the 
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y of preconceived opinions, seems to become every day more 


oroughly unable to m his own, if that be possible. Con- 
trary to the wishes of the majority of the party, no measure look- 
ing in the least toward bimetallism receives consideration. With 

,000,000 of silver bullion lying idle in the Treas which 
could have been coined and used in the payment of debts, itisnow 
admitted that the Secretary of the Treasury has used of the pro- 
ceeds of bonds sold for redemption purposes more than one hun- 
dred millions to pay the debts and mses of the Government. 
Just why the addition of one hun millions of silver circula- 
tion to our stock of money would or could have had an injurious 
effect no one has ever yet eee 

We have before our eyes the nee oy of France, a nation with 
about half our population and not half our resources, maintaining 
a silver circulation in excess of ours by something like $200,000,- 
000, and redeeming her obligations in silver whenever it is nec- 
essary to do so. ith us, however, everything seems to be sacri- 
ficed to the ideas of the New York bankers. They raid the Treas- 
ury for gold and then set up a clamor for an additional issue of 
bonds to replenish the Treasury supply. When it suits their con- 
nvenience they exhaust this store of gold, and the process may 
go on ad infinitum. 

It is argued that, if the Secretary of the Treasury should exer- 
cise the option given him by the laws to redeem Treasury obliga- 
tions in silver, it would immediately send gold to a premium and 
- the country on a silver basis. Suppose we admit that to be a 

act, who would be hurt by it? Certainly not the mass of the 
people, or even the mass of the business men. Their obligations 
are payable in legal-tender money of the United States, and legal- 
tender money consists of Treasury obligations and of gold and 
silver. If the withdrawal of gold from circulation should have the 
effect of depreciating the value of the remainder of our currency, 
the loss would fall upon the very men who have been putting the 
United States to enormous expense, and have been disorganizing 
business in their own interests. 

The gold in the United States is now practitally out of circula- 
tion; it is already at a practical premium, because it can be had 
only in return for something considered its superior in value. It 
is being hoarded by bankers and private individuals, and while 
counted as part of our general circulation, it is not, and serves no 
other purpose than it served before we resumed specie payments, 
when it had to be bought like any other commodity. 

It is with profound regret that I withhold my consent from any 
proposition which receives the indorsement of the Administra- 
tion, and which is deemed necessary by those in authority to sus- 
tain the credit of the Government and perform the obligations 
which the Government owes to the country, but I am utterly un- 
able to agree that there is any necessity or advantage in changing 
the policy of the Government at this time by issuing gold instead 
of coin bonds. 

If the effect of such a change will be to increase the value of 
the bond so issued and to obtain a lower rate of interest, from the 
necessity of the case it must injure the bonds already extant 
which are payable in coin. 

If public honor and the good faith of the Government require 
that we should issue a bond payable in coin of the highest value, 
the same public honor would demand the retirement of all coin 
obligations outstanding, and the substitution of gold obligations. 
— a demand would be made and complied with [ have no 

oubt. 

It is extraordinary, sir, that a party which carried the country 
on a platform which demands the continued use of gold and silver 
as the standard money of the country, and which was considered 
a conservative declaration in favor of bimetallism, should, in the 
two years it has been in power, do what the Republican party, 
although dominated and controlled by the money classes, has 
never yet dared to attempt; that is, to establish gold monomet- 
allism as the fixed policy of this Government. am unable to 
perceive how any ocrat, with a proper appreciation of his 
obligations to his party and a proper respect for the pledges made 
to the ple, can give his consent to a measure diametrically 
op’ both in letter and in spirit to the fundamental law of the 
party as declared in its last national convention. 

It is very true, sir, that a gold bond might be negotiated at a 
lower rate of interest, but those who may take any future issue 
of bonds at a higher rate of interest because they are payable in 
coin instead of gold will assume very serious responsibility. If 
they charge a higher rate in compensation for the risk they may 
run of being paid in silver they can not complain if the Govern- 
ment exercises the option which it has not only reserved but paid 
for, and there would not be the ve se violation of honor or good 
faith in making payment in such coin as may be most advanta- 
geoustotheGovernment. It can not be said, then, that these bonds 
were accepted with the conviction that they would be paid in gold, 
because the higher rate of interest attests the fact that those who 
will have taken them will have received a pecuniary compensation 
for the option which the Government reserves to pay in coin. As 
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a matter of fact the contention that the so-called ambiguity in the 
terms of the bond will increase the rate of interest is a mere pre- 
tense—a mere trader’s trick—to drive a better i No such 
fear is entertained, and the proof of it is found in the fact that 
the bonds can be negotiated at 4 percent or under. If there were 
well-founded apprehension that the Government might pay in coin 
of less value than that received, the bonds might not be negotiated 
atall. They would not be worth 50 cents on the dollar, nor would 
6, or even 8, per cent be any temptation. 

The act to strengthen the public credit, passed in 1869, pledged 
the faith of the nation to pay all obligations in coin. At that 
time silver was the por da of gold. The Government has 
construed this declaration to mean that payment was to be made 
in the best money—in gold, and gold alone—from that day to this, 
and this, notwithstanding the determined effort made in 1878 by 
a majority of both parties to change the rule, and to exercise the 
option in a manner most favorable to the Government. 

In my remarks on the banking bill a few days ago I called atten- 
tion to this fact, and claimed that the policy of the Government 
had received the indorsement of the people because Mr. Garfield, 
who had opposed the ‘‘ Matthews resolution” had, at the next 
election thereafter been nominated and elected President of the 
United States; and Mr. Blaine, who also opposed it, continued to 
the day of his death the great leader of the party. At no time has 
there been a majority in Congress able to change the rule by law. 
The incumbent of the Presidential chair, known to be implacably 
inimical to such a change, has been twice elected President, the 
last time by an overwhelming majority. Under these circum- 
stances, it is difficult to understand how the Adntinistration has 
been deluded into the idea that such a change as is now proposed 
is necessary to strengthen the cred't of the Government at home 
or abroad. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of most profound regret to every 
man who has the welfare of the Democratic party at heart and 
who believes that its continued ascendancy would promote the 
prosperity of the people that a sufficient number of Representa- 
tives on this floor have stubbornly refused to make any conces- 
sions to the dominant sentiment of the party, and have, in a short 
period of two years, transformed it from a victoriovs army into 
a disorganized, disheartened mob of routed militiamen. The 
results of the last election tell their own story. The solid Sonth 
is a thing of the past. Leaders who have enjoyed the absolute 
confidence of their people for a generation have been retired to 
private life. The party has been asked to unlearn the lessons 
taught by our great Secretary of the Treasury during the whole 
course of his political career until his voice was silenced by a Cabi- 
net portfolio. For two years we have been asked to do what we 
had —— promised the people of the United States we would 
not do. 

We are asked to give our sanction to a financial policy which 
must lead to further depression of prices and the aggravation of 
mage distress, and this because another emergency confronts us. 

or one I do not admit the existence of the emergency. I donot 
admit that the United States ought to giveits sanction to the 
claim now made that it will not be true to its obligations. I do 
not admit that the Treasury Department must be administered in 
accordance with the interested wishes of the bankers of this or 
the Old World, or that it is necessary to redeem Treasury obli- 
gations in gold to preserve the parity of the circulation; because 
if their payment in silver would have the effect of sending gold 
to a premium and depreciating the mass of our circulation, none 
would be presenteg for redemption. I do not admit that this Gov- 
ernment is less powerful than that of France, or that its credit 
would be destroyed, or even shaken, by pursuing the policy 
adopted by that country for the protection of its gold circulation. 

For one, Mr. Chairman, I do not hesitate to declare that we 
ought to enact legislation which would not only permit, but re- 
quire the retirement of all Treasury obligations subject to redemp- 
tion at as early a day as practicable. This could easily be done 
by the coinage of silver in sufficient quantities to gradually ab- 
sorb the greenback circulation. That istosay, asrapidly as green- 
backs are presented for redemption, or as they come into the 
Treasury in payment of taxes, they should be canceled; and if 
it becomes necessary to reissue the same amounts of money, the 
issues should be in yee silver dollars, or paper certificates 
representing them. By an amendment of our national banking 
laws on the lines recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
we would have a national circulation consisting of gold and silver 
and bank notes redeemable in legal-tender money. The Govern- 
ment would then be relieved of the burden of maintaining the 
parity of circulation. There would be no necessity for any gold 
reserve, or a national debt; there would be no contention as to 
whether the bonds issued by the Government should be payable 


in gold or in coin. As our bonds became due they could be paid 
and canceled. 

The vast amount of money now locked up. the interest-bearing 
securities, would be forced into the channels of trade and com- 
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merce. The values thus released would become subject to State 
taxation. The immense drain upon the resources of the country 
in the interest annually sent abroad would be obviated, and if a 
sound financial system can restore prosperity to the country the 
system I have outlined would accomplish it. I believe it to be in 
accordance not only within the principles of sound finance, but 
= those of the Democratic party and our obligations to the 
people. 


Pacific Railroads. 


{From the address of Mr. Seymour D. Thom before the Bar Association 
of Kansas on January 25, 1892.) 

It is obvious that State legislation can no longer cope with great corpora- 
tions. It is further obvious that = corporations, such as a railroad com- 
pany carrying on its business in different States, ht not to be subjected 
to different rules in different State jurisdictions, but ought to be governed 
by uniform laws and rules prescri by the General Government. ‘ious 
as is the wpe of local self-government, we must confine it to merely local 
matters. We have outgrown the tribal theory. [If the men that ¢ the 
Federal Constitution could have foreseen the steamboat, the railroad, the 
telegraph, and the telephone, they would not have left as much power in the 
hands of the States, and they would have placed more power in hands of 
the General Government. 


[New York Times’ Financial Review, Sunday, February 3, 1895.] 
The plunder of stockholders by directors, the shameless looting of corporate 
properties by their managers, is one of the crying scandals of the day. 


[New York Times, Sunday, February 3, 1895—London letter.] 

Tam assured in the city that as regards the European scare about Amer- 
ica’s financial condition the ugliest corner has now been turned, and im- 
provement of a steady kind may now beexpected. This distrust of the Amer- 
icay Situation, starting in the time of the Baring crash and becoming acute 
with the silver crisis of 1893, showed itself first in withdrawals or reductions 
of the bankers’ credits, then in cessation of investments in American enter- 
prises and securities, with its consequent reversal of the ordinary flow of 
capital westward, and, lastly, and in totals most important, in withdrawal of 
mercantile credits till imports of s into America were almost wholly on 
acash basis. This in itself would be all right if it did not involve pressure to 
settle for imports several months in advance of the terms formerly cus- 
tomary. Mr. Cleveland’s and loan please the financiers here. ere 


message 
is, however, a good deal of feeling that dishonesty in railway management 


must be dealt with more effectively before confidence here will be 


won back altogether. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ISIDOR STRAUS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 2, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R.7798) to amend an act entitled “An act to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line from the ppi River to the 
en hy 
an act approved July 2, 186L, and also on ach approved May 7, 1878, both in 
amendment of said first-mentioned act; and to ide for the settlement 
of claims gowing out of the issue of bonds to aid in the construction of cer- 
tain railroads, and to secure to the United States payment of all indebted- 
ness of certain companies therein mentioned. 

Mr. STRAUS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In listening to the instructive debate the measure 
before the House has called forth, I discover that the opposition to 
the passage of the bill seems to emanate chiefly from two motives— 
one represented by the residents of the Pacific Coast and along the 
line of these railroads, who are deeply incensed at the oppression 
which they have suffered at the hands of these corporations, par- 
ticularly at the hands of the corporation ha its terminus on 
eo the haan oe < o suaeene Oot 

y have an opportunity for avenging the feelings of indigna- 
tion against the scandalous and caieanh toniaiie wtdels tneee heats 
committed by the men who originated and controlled these cor- 
porations for —- years. I sympathize with both, but I can not 
see the wisdom their action. It looks to me very much like 
cutting off your nose to spite your face. 

ealdiod to super’, toate. tivet 

entit to respect, passage 

ment forfeits none of its rights against the 

wrongs. Such being the case, it seems to me to be the part of 

wisdom and prudence, and along the line of business meth- 

ods, that we should secure to the Government and the people the 
largest possible sum in the liquidation of this enormous debt and 
wreak our vengeance upon the betrayers of their trust afterwards. 

The wrong the Government has suffered, which seems to stir the 
blood of the opponents of this bill to fever heat, is not one whit 
worse than dozens of like occurrences where poor and innocent 
holders “f securities, who could ill afford to bear the loss, have 
been victimized to even a greater extent. Yet in most instances 


where default has been made the part of wisdom has dictated to 
the individual owners of these securities that a reorganization 
and not unfriendly foreclosure was the most advisable for the best 
interest of all concerned. In the management of public affairs we 
do not go amiss if we follow the path individuals do under similar 
circumstances. This discussion has emphasized to my mind the 
idea I have long entertained, that remedial legislation should be had 
which will make such practices illegal and will enable the public 
prosecutor to reach them beyond a possibility of escape by legal 
quibblings and technicalities. 

I have not heard of a single fraud charged against the direct- 
ors of these railroads by the opponents of this bill which is not ab- 
solutely reached and could not have been prevented by the provi- 
sions of the bill that I have had the honor to introduce, known as 
H. R. 7740, being a ‘‘ bill to regulate railroad companies engaged 
in interstate commerce.” This I now offer as an amendment to 
the bill before the House, and I trust it will receive the sup 
of those who are in favor of its enactment; it should certainly 
receive the united support of those who are opposed to it. 

I listened with considerable interest to the remarks of the hon- 
orable gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Harris}, and particularly to 
the extract he read from a speech delivered by an eminent lawyer 
before the Bar Association of Kansas, which seems to point di- 
rectly to the necessity of just such a bill as I have referred to. 

Greater than all the crimes I have heard enumerated against the 
directors of these railroads, to my mind, is the overtowering one 
that their dishonest practices by which the roads were robbed of 
earnings and the proceeds of obligations sold converted into pri- 
vate gains instead of going to the treasurers of the companies—is 
that these abuses of corporate trusts gave birth to the system of 
railroad management that has brought discredit upon all forins of 
American securities abroad. That none of the transgressors have 
been brought to justice has encouraged practices so that to-day the 
management of railway properties is a disgrace to American citi- 
zenship, and it is the distrust born of such criminal practices which 
lies at the bottom of our exports of gold almost, if not fully, to 
as large an extent as the doubt in the stability of our currency 
system. 

t have seen letters from investors abroad who for years have 
kept large sums invested in various enterprises in this country 
instructing their bankers to sell every dollar of their holdings as 
rapidly as the market will absorb them without too much depress- 
ing current ee In one of these letters the correspondent 
states that if there had occurred a single instance where one of 
these railway robbers had been placed behind the bars he would 
still have hope that the American love for honesty and integrity 
would overcome the barefaced dishonesty which has been rampant 
in the management of corporate trusts. 

There is an old adage, ‘‘ rience is theschool where man learns 
wisdom;” to which some one has added, ‘‘And fools will learn in no 
other.” What, therefore, would be said of a people who will not 
even profit by so expensive a school as everyone knows experience 
to be? I trust that Congress will pass the bill before the House 
while the flagrant abuses which necessitate this legislation are 
fresh in the minds of everybody, and not do the work by half, but 
profit by the experience in applying the remedial legislation which 
the amendment I have offered so fully provides. amendment 
is substantially H. R.7740, now before the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, which I have every reason for saying will 
be reported favorably by that committee at an early day and will, 
I trust, when reported to the House, receive its sanction in case it 
should fail to become a part of the present bill by the amendment 
I have offered. 

The aggregate value of railway properties in the United States 
is over ten thousand five hundred millions of dollars. This is equal 
to about 16 per cent of the assessed total value of all real and per- 
sonal property in the United States, and is equal to 40 per cent of 
the assessed value of the real estate, with improvements thereon. 
This vast aggregate of property is in the hands of men who are 
supposed to act in the capacity of trustees for the real owners. 

e this ners: nominally rests in a board of directors 
who are elected annually for the purpose of governing and direct- 
ing the affairs of the corporation, its onal exercise is to a very 
large extent in the hands of the officers who are paid for devoting 
their exclusive time and pecan to the consideration of questions 
that concern the practical y management of the properties. 

While it may be argued that these trustees or directors are se- 
lected for their supposed ity, experience, and ju nt, when 
it is borne in mind that they give an hour every week, or possibly 
not more than an hour every month, to the affairs of the corpora- 
tion at periodical meetings, they can not in the nature of things 
be as conversant with the reqnirements and necessities that sur- 
round the property as those who are paid to devote their entire 
time and attention thereto. It is not therefore surprising that in 
most questions which come up for consideration the directors are 
more or less guided by the judgment of these officers. It may be 
said that directors in this event are derelict of their duty, and 
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for the trusts to which they have heen 
with a practical question of this kind we 


lose ight the main mus i ie her spon what shold be, 
recognizing the manner in w 

tions are necessarily presented and dealt with. So we mi 

Well deni with thnattenthenan in practical experience we find it, 

rather than speculate on what, ideally considered, it should be. 


While a large number of railroads are as usly and as 
honestly managed as any other en wh in the hands 
of corporate bodies or of individuals, impressive fact is never- 
theless forced upon us that railways, ting 25 per cent of 
the entire capital invested in this form Reteomaitn io the Eiadoed 


States, are at this moment in the hands of receivers. This sad 

, in By nemo with the fact . railway companies, 
ote 2 the necessarily large — which each — 
represents, are able to command the t talent the ae 
fords, is suggestive of something more than hard times. 
pgm the period of depression there has been no such 

Seeanere in any department of commercial activity or 
of private or corporate investment. Bad man- 
agement has undoubtedly had quite as much to do with canine 
= bad trade, and tered confidence, which is the 
result of bad management, if not of something worse, delays the 
restoration to solvency of great railway properties even after 
trade has begun to revive. 

Since railway investments constitute the most important single 
form of investment in the country, and consequently the most 
conspicuous evidence of general financial conditions, they can not 
possibly rest under a cloud without impairing the real recupera- 
tive force of which other er may give unmistakable evi- 

Is it therefore not within bounds to state that the res- 
toration of confidence im our fe a securities and railroad man- 
agement is of im second only to the question of sound 
currency—the measure of all value? 

There is no more serious obstacle to the return of confidence 
than the present condition of oche-fourth of the railway proper- 
ties of the United States, and no damper so fatal to some of the 
chief productive industries of the country as the enforced sus- 
pension on nearly all railroads _s the normal and necessary work 
ef improvement, renovation, and development. Abroad the 
seandals of our railway have inflicted on American 
credit the raost dangerous blow it has received i im this generation. 
Every form of security—State, ae municipal, and industrial— 
has felt it, and the credit of solvent and -managed railwa: 

rties has suffered from the bad tation of those whic 
in consequence of reckless management have become bankrupt. 

There will beno permanent changein this prevailing sentiment 
of distrust till measures about whose effective power there can 
be no dispute have been placed on the statute book, with power 
of enforcement adequate to the abuses to becorrected. This must 
be done in a way so plain and unmistakable as to avoid all ambi- 
guity, and by its directness, sim , and force cireumvent all 
efforts to have its ends defeated yy any ’ device of — ingenuity. 
It might be urged as against such legislation that there are al- 
ready laws enough on the statute books to aa the wrong- 
doer in any capacity of corporate trust: but if there are such 
laws that can be enforced hae very fact that they are not enforced, 
and that abuses exist inspite of them, shows the necessity for fur- 
ther legislation. 

It requires no proof to demonstrate to every thinking mind that 
this country has been a in its growth by the aid and con- 
fidence of foreign capital. The American name will not be free 
from the reproach under which it lies with foreign investors be- 
cause of railroad mismanagement until the ations of cor- 
porate trusts have been more clearly defined and 
rendered more difficult and more dangerous 

The Frankfort Zeitung, one of the leading financial papers in 
Germany, under date of November 29, speaking of the condition 
of railroad —— and bonds in the United States and the 
manner in which investors have been misled and deceived, to the 
question propounded, How can European confidence in American 
realroad investments be regained, answers: 


The pene of railroads and their management by their officersand board of 
ust be placed under Federal supervision. 


No better proof of the inadequacy of existing laws to punish 
offenders of this character could be found than in the fact that 
men who are responsible for some ef the most flagrant of recent 
abuses of corporate trust have defied er and are con- 


spicuously im evitence as menage the fruits of their ill 
gains. Aside from the direct —— msequences of this state 
of affairs, how much greater is it a blow ia iaemeheuamnal 


the community, on which, after all, depends the incitement to hon- 
ee ee which all mercantile transac- 
in the end must rest. 


It cam not be the wish of men who iple and char- 
acter to the duties of railway ae at abuses so flagrant 
as those of whose existence the country has had such melancholy 
proof should continue to exist. They must see that unless some 
radical is effected the ble will continue to suffer 
from the faults of the disrepw' , and that the whole edifice of 
American credit at Sannend abroad will remain at the merey 
of the most unscrupulous administrators of the most important 
class of financial trusts in the country. Honest and upright di- 
rectors and officers of railways can have nothing to fear from the 
enforcement of a stricter legal accountability for their acts, and 
the members of railway boards whose every act can bear the light 
have e to gain from placing the restraint of publicity 

upon the under practices and devious intrigues which have 
on employed by conscienceless managers to the prejudice of 
those @ a larger share of public confidence. While 

abuses Seamer crept into the enema of railroad proper- 
on eee the greatest arise when the management is trans- 
fe: into the hands of a receiver. The question then not only 
concerns the welfare of the thousands of investors who have a direct 
pecuniary interest at stake, but becomes a menace to solvent 
competitors whose wise and prudent management has produced 
satisfactory results alike to the stock and bond holders and to the 


blie. 

P The bill which [have had the honor to introduce in its first section 
defines what railroads shall come under its provisions. This em- 
braces only such as under existing laws are already under the 
supervision sof the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Section 2 provides for examiners to be appointed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and who, under the supervision of 
that body, shall make examinations of the books of the 
companies, the expense of which is to be borne by the companies 
themselves. 

The third section gives the examiners power to call for papers 
and, when necessary, examine witnesses. Thisis nothimg more or 
less than what is at present required and has been found an exceed- 
i useful and beneficial safeguard in the case of national banks. 

tion 4 requires companies to make quarterly reports, and 
prescribes in what form the reports shall be made, what points 
they shall cover, and that such reports shall be published im at 
— ee at the location of the principal office of the 


“Section 5 provides that immediately upon the appointment of a 
receiver the official examiner must make a thorough investigation 
as to the causes which necessitated or justified the receivership. 
This examination must be —— within sixty days, and one 
copy thereof filed with the clerk of the court appointing the receiver, 
one with the Interstate Commerce Commission, and one with the 


United States Attorney-General. 


Section 6 defines the course of procedure in case the examiner 
discovers any breach of trust or violation of law. 

Section 7 deals with the manner in which a record shal! be kept 
of the names and addresses of the stockholders, in order that any 
stockholder who feels that the trust confided im the directors has 
not been properly executed may have the same opportunity for 
reaching his fellow stockholders, for cooperation in such steps 
as he may find necessary, as the officers of the road have, for the 
the eae of procuring proxies to defeat his efforts. 

Sections 8, 9, and 10 define the conditions which govern the right 
te vote at corporate elections, prevent voting trusts, and aim to 
place the election of officers im the hands of boma fide holders of 
stock only. 


The of these provisions is to correet the great abuses 


purpose 
| that have arisen through the separation of the ownership of shares 
eir disregard | from 


the ri to vote thereon. Instances might be cited where 
a board of directors have been guilty of transactions which will 
not bear the light of day, and individual owners of stock who 
have had reason to believe that such abuse existed were entirely 
—— to disclose the practices by which their interests have 
en — a Cn the other hand, directors through brokers in- 
trusted with proxics have borrowed stock over the period of elec- 
tion only for the voting privileges, and thus retained power in 
spite of efforts made i: the int~rests of the stockholders. In some 
eases the same directors have been found to be engaged in manag- 
ing the properties under the*r control for the benetit of other prop- 
erties in which they held a larger interest. These are not imagi- 
nary conditions, concocted for the purposes of argument, but are 
from the actual e of the recent history of rail- 
management, and what greater blow can be given to confi- 
dence tham to find men in the upper walks of life, men who have 
been selected for positions of trust by reason of their supposed 
, integrity, and sagacity, making use of their compensa- 
tion to build up rival pro ies in which the stockholders they 
are to represent have no interest, but in which their own 
personal interest is supreme? 
Section 11 prevents poses as receiver of any person 
been the railroad in any capacity within 
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. one year prior to its insolvency. The receiver thus appointed b 


the court shail hold office temporarily only until a receiver shall 
be designated by the bondholders. 

It is obvious that the people who are legally first in interest 
should have the selection of the officer that is to administer their 
property, in whose eee they have so far had nothing to 
say, the bondholder being heretofore merely a creditor of the corpo- 
ration the conduct of which has been in the hands of the stockhold- 
ers. The practice which now obtains is to place the receivership 
in the hands of the very officer or officers under whose manage- 
ment the property came to grief. If the disaster was brought 
about in consequence of their recklessness, dishonesty, or incapac- 
ity, it is pete nothing short of a scandal that they should be 
continued in control of it. It is evidently nothing but justice of 
the commonest kind that the owners to whom the property reverts 
are the real parties in interest whose selection of the receivership 
should prevail. Itis safe to say that more illegal and dishonest 
actions have been covered up beyond the power of reaching the 
culprits by the present procedure than by any other application 
of law to the affairs of railroads. 

Section 12 provides a —_ for making false affidavits re- 
specting the ownership of stocks or bonds. 

The purpose of this provision is to provide specifically for the 
punishment of abuses which sections 8, 9, and 10 are intended to 
prevent. 

Section 13 limits the power o¢ the receiver and the manner in 
— salaries of employees and the salary of the receiver shall be 

xed, 

Railway experience has shown that receiverships have been pro- 
longed far beyond what the interest of the property required, as 
the receiver and the men under him were drawing fat salaries 
without supervision or control of any authority, thus placing a 
premium on the perpetuation of the state of things wild they 
were appointed to terminate. 

Section 14 compels the receiver to make reports from time to 
time to the court which a _— him, and prevents him from 
paying out money on le ines belonging to the system beyond 
the amount earned by such line. 

It has been found, for example, that a lease has shown a very 
large lossin the year before the receivership, and that the pay- 
ment of any rental on such a lease has been expressly prohibited 
by the very er for the protection of which the receivership 
was ee for, and yet the receivers have continued to pay enor- 
mous lossesout of the trust funds of such a lease, thereby causing 
defaults on — liens and endangering the very existence of the 
property and of the mortgage which had particularly sought the 
protection of the court. 

Section 15 provides that the receiver’s accounts shall be 
upon monthly by a master in chaneery, who shall have power to 

ow or disallow any payments made by the receiver. 

As the law now stands, it seems to be questionable whether the 
receiver must account at all during the whole period of his in- 
cumbency, or give any information whatever except that which 
his own pleasure may dictate, as to the methods of administering 
the trust funds in his hands. + 

Section 16 forbids the receiver from taking any interest or part 
in the election of officers or directors of the company, or in any 
plan for reorganization. 

This is dictated by the consideration that if at the final winding 
up of the receivership the reorganization be made by the receivers 
or by friendly interests the final accounting may be so completely 
controlled by them as to be practically a farce. It may certainly 
become for all practical purposes a useless ceremony, since wrong- 
ful payments may have been made to an amount which in most 
instances the receivers would not be able to repay, even if a judg- 
ment were obtained against them. 

Section 17 makes it unlawful for a receiver, director, officer, 
or agent of a railroad to sell ‘‘short” the securities of the com- 
pany or of any other railway company engaged in interstate trans- 
portation. : Ba 

It has been altogether too common to find railway securities 
made the football of stock speculation by men whose first care 
should have been to guard them against depreciation. Railway 
presidents and directors have played fast and loose with their 
trusts by selling ‘‘short” the stocks of railroads under their con- 
trol, and have deliberately aided in the wrecking of interests which 
it was their first and last obligation to defend and protect. 

Sections 18 and 19 make it unlawful for any receiver, director, 
officer, or agent to obtain any interest, directly or indirectly, in 
any contract or agreement with his company, or to be in any way 
interested in any purchase from or sale to his company, unless a 
special meeting is called of the stockholders, to whom the directors 
may recommend such transaction after fully explaining and dis- 
closing the interest of any director, officer, or agent in said trans- 
action. 

It is notorious that officers and directors of railroads have sold 
to their companies at enormous profit property which they had 








acquired to unload on the corporation of which they were offi- 
cers. Accusations have been publicly made of the systematic 
levy of commissions on contracts awarded and materials pur- 
chased on behalf of railroads by those intrusted with making the 
award and the purchase. In short, all responsibility to the real 
owners of railways has been lost sight of by managers who have 
treated their official position as a personal perquisite and have 
utterly ignored the restraints pertaining to trusteeship alike in 
law and in morals. If such practices can be corrected by legisla- 
tion it seems to me that it ought to be done. 

Section 20 makes it unlawfui for any director, officer, or agent 
to purchase any stock or bonds for the company, or to sell or hy- 
pothecate any securities belonging to the company, except after 
authorization by the board of directors. Purchases on margin by 
or on behalf of any railroad are alsoforbidden. Part payment on 
purchases of stocks or bonds shall only be permitted if a date be 
specified when full payment shall be made, which shall not be 
later than one year from the date when the first payment was 
made. This is to prevent practices which have obtained under the 
sanction of existing law, by which officers of railroads have used 
securities belonging to the railroad as margin for private specula- 
tion, and when the venture turned out disastrously claimed that 
it was for the account of the company, and the company had to 
bear the losses. The section further makes provision so that it 
will not interfere with the legitimate purchase of branch lines or 
other property believed to be necessary for or in the interest of 
the company; the purpose of the bill being to prevent specula- 
tion either by a railway company’s officers or in behalf of the 
company itself, and not to restrain its legitimate extension and 
development. 

Section 21 defines what the designation ‘‘director or officer” 
means, so that a manager or a trustee, or whatever form or desig- 
nation may be used to distinguish the men who manage the prop- 
erty, may be held to his appropriate responsibility. 

Section 22 fixes the penalty incurred by any receiver, officer, or 
agent who violates the provisions of this act. 

In answer to the allegations that stockholders and bondholders 
should look out for themselves and not look to the Government 
for legislation to manage their private affairs, it may well be 
urged that if the province of the Government is not to protect 
the weak against the strong, the confiding and less well informed 
against the machinations of unscrupulous officers and directors, 
then some of the advantages of which our civilization boasts are 
mere empty words without meanirg. 

The recent passage by this House of a bill permitting the pool- 
ing of earnings by railroads, under the supervision and control 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, should lay at rest any 
claim that the power eh aya to be exercised under provisions 
of this bill are not Dm rly within the province of the National 
Government. If the National Government assumes the right to 
regulate the competition between railroads, so that they do not 
cut each other’s throats, no one should certainly question its right 
to enact laws which hold officers and directors responsibie for the 
trust confided to them, and to provide such statutory regulations 
as existing abuses and the impotency of existing laws with refer- 
ence thereto show to be imperative. 


The Currency. 





SPEROH 
HON. JEREMIAH YV. COCKRELL. 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 14, 1896. 


On the joint resolution (H. Res. 275) authorizing the issue of $62,116,275 of gold 
3 per cent bonds. 

Mr. COCKRELL said: 

Mr. Spraxker: I believe this is the last time the Fifty-third Con- 
gress will be called upon to determine an uncalled-for issue which 
was pees upon the country over two years ago by those 
holding United States bonds, together with all other classes of 
securities running for a long time, payable in the current coin 
of the United States. 

This issue was not before the people when they determined who 
should fill the executive chair of this great Republic. 

The Democratic party won the victory in the last Presidential 
campaign on the tariff issue. It was true that the standard 
bearer of the party did not claim to favor free coinage; in fact it 
was known that he opposed this measure, but he declared himself 
a bimetallist and was elected upon a platform which by ev 
fair and unstrained construction meant the use of re. an 
silver as the money of final redemption. No one dreamed of any- 
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thing else, except those who were conspiring to change the whole 
administration of financial affairs. 

Now, itis too thoroughly and certainly known from past events, 
which can not be eocommtalty denied, that tors, bond hold- 
ers, and bankers precipitated this un-called for crisis upon this 
country which has cost the people of this nation billions of dol- 
lars, has paralyzed every industry, filled the country with paupers, 
and brought upon the people of our country more want and suffer- 
—— was produced by the late war outside the mental anguish 
and suffering caused by the loss of life. 

This was accomplished by a concerted scheme to repeal an ob- 
noxious law which discriminated i one of the metals, a 
metal which has been used as money in all business transactions 
of this country for a hundred years, and in which every obliga- 
tion of the Government might be paid; had been inserted on the 
face of all the Government obligations, and by implication on the 
face of all time contracts. e sole object of this issue being 
forced upon Congress was to try to destroy one-half of the money 
of ultimate redemption and thereby increase the a 
power of the remaining one-half by forcing the country to a gol 
standard. 

This was most vehemently denied and those advocating the un- 
conditional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law 
declared in the most tragic manner that they were bimetallists, 
and promised the country immediate relief from the terrible strain 
upon every industry. The law was repealed, but their predictions 
have not been fufilled; the clouds of distress still obscure the finan- 
cial vision. Gold left the Treasury in increased amounts. In 
fact, more gold left the Treasury in 1894 than for eight or ten years 
all told prior to that time. 

The next move on the financial chessboard by the ae of 
this mystic game of finance was to prove to Congress that it was 
impossible to retain $100,000,000 of gold under existing conditions, 
as a redemption fund, to redeem the outstanding nbacks. 
This $100,000,000 of gold reserve and these outstanding green- 
backs had been in existencefor twenty years, and yet no complaint 
was ever heard until after the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
Act was repealed. 

It was well known to those who were manipulating the moves on 
the financial chessboard thataslong asthe power remained to pur- 
chase silver bullion and coin even a limited amouwnt of silver dollars, 
being a part of the money of the Constitution and of final redemp- 
tion, a raid on the gold reserve would not accomplish their pur- 
pose. After the purchasing clause was repealed the hoarding of 
greenbacks and Somat notes began, and as their object lesson 
had succeeded so well in accomplishing the repeal ae began 
their raids on the gold reserve, and when the gold in the Treasury 
reached the seventy-million-dollar dot they began to cry ‘‘ want of 
confidence.” 

The honor and credit of the nation was at stake and the gold 
reserve must be restored. With the greenbacks and Treasury 
notes they raided the = reserve and locked it up in the vaults 
of banks, and these bankers were then ready to restore confidence 
and to maintain the honor and credit of the Government by ex- 
changing this gold for bonds. The bonds were issued, the gold 
—, was restored, and the confidence of the manipulators was 
resto 

The next move was to shake their own confidence, for no one 
else had lost confidence either in the honor of the Government or 
the ability to meet all its obligations in the money of the contract 
and that to the perfect satisfaction of the people, but in order to 
quiet their own fears another raid on the Treas began; they 
took their hoarded notes to the Treasury a second time, drew out 
the same gold they had deposited, and again reduced the gold re- 


serve in the below what they termed the danger point, 
and again they cried want of confidence and tried to get the peo- 


ple all over the country to take up the cry, andin trying to spread 
the contagion so alarmed the Administration that oat bent 
issue was proposed in order to satisfy these cormorants in in- 


creasing their wealth by dealing in bonds at the expense of the 


— of the nation. 

is was done, and as soon as the bonds were safely stored they 
began for a third time to raid the Treasury; and they had evi- 
dently added workers in their scheme, for there was a regular 
scramble among the patriots, whose confidence had been restored, 
to see who could draw the test amount of gold from the Treas- 
ury; and again it was in order to put on the sable garment of want 
of confidence and parade the streets as mourners over the down- 
fall of a nation’s honor and credit. And yet, strange as it ma 
seem, this nightmare of rui frightened and deluded'many g 
and patriotic men into the ief that the Government is on the 
vere of financial ruin. : 

e next move of these financiers, all clothed in mourning, 
was to declare that there was no relief from the disastrous con- 
sequences which surrounded the Treasury except to take up this 
hated and despised Treasury and back notes, with which 
they had raided the gold reserve for the third time, by issuing 


$500,000,000 in gold bonds bearing 3 per cent interest. This unrea- 
sonable and arrogant demand was acceded to by the President, 
who sent a message to Congress asking that power be granted to 
the Treasurer to issue these bonds. 

It is a fact shown by the sale of the bonds that on the very day 
Congress was called upon to enact into law this uncalled-for meas- 
ure, United States bonds, payable in coin, running for less than 
twelve years, were selling in the markets for 3 per cent, and yet 
Congress was called upon to issue gold bonds bearing 3 per cent. 

Congress promptly refused to carry out this scheme of the con- 

irators to compel the Government to submit to their demands— 
the measure was defeated by a decided majority, a majority of 
Democrats voting against the measure. 

Let it be understood up to this point it was declared the credit 
of the country would be ruined and the gold was still being with- 
drawn from the Treasury, but upon the demand being made on 
Congress for this bond issue, and after the defeat of the measure, 
gold suddenly ceased to leave the Treasury, having reached the 
low-water mark of $42,240,000, and it has since that time slightly 
increased. The danger point was reached by the bankers them- 
selves; they could not afford to go farther in their efforts in dis- 
criminating against their own securities, made payable in coin, as 
it might discredit them abroad,and they began at once to hedge 
against the disastrous results that might follow. 

Now, to show the opinion of some of the bankers in regard to a 
Treasury depleated of gold, and what it means, I will quote from 
Mr. Henry Clews, of the firm of Henry Clews & Co., a large bank- 
ing house in New York, men who have and continue to demand 
gold bonds. The effect of the failure of the Government, to pay 
gold on demand is clearly and truly portrayed by this banker in 
his circular of February 2, 1895 ; 

Hear what he says: 

The worst of the squall, I think, is now over. Some people have been more 
frightened than hurt. If the United States Treasury should by chance sus- 
ae gold payments, which is the worst that can happen, and that is not 

kely, even in that event the holders of legal tenders would most likely want 
to get out of their money and take stocks and bonds instead, as at the present 
prices most of the active marketable securities are about down to a solid 
eae ae while the money they hold will lose its gold value, for a time at 

t, if the should discontinue gold payments. 

The business interests of the country have gone down toa gold basis. It 
is so with manufactured of every description. It is so with iron, steel, 
cotton, grain, and securities also. The threat now is that the circulating 
money of the country is going to drop from a gold basis to a silver basis, 
which would be so if gold redemption of its notes were stopped by the Treas- 
ury, in which event the next turn would be for sagacious people to exchange 
their nonredeemable paper money into manufactured goods or raw material, 
such as iron, grain, and cotton; alsointo securities or anything else that has 
dropped down to a low basis of value. The feeling would set in to buy every- 
thing that looks like a bargain, which would be the forerunner of buoyant 
and advancing markets in all lines of business in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the very decided vote against 
the $500,000,000 bond bill, including a majority of both Demo- 
cratic and en Congressmen, should have satisfied Mr. 
Carlisle that the Fifty-third Congress would never consent to de- 
grade its own outstanding indebtedness by making gold the only 
~ of ultimate redemption in the interest of the creditor 
classes. 

In view of the desperate effort to discredit the outstanding obli- 
gations of the Government, for that would be the result of the 
proposed legislation, during this uncalled for and,in my opinion, 
unwise demand made for a gold standard, the outstanding Gov- 
ernment bonds made payable in coin have maintained a steady and 
uniform price, equal to that of any period of the past, in all of the 
markets of the world, and to-day, outside of attempted legalized 
legerdemain and official diplomacy, have stood the fearful strain 
attempted to be placed on them to discredit them in the hands of 
holders. Yetthey maintain their accustomed value except by those 
who are proposing to sell them to a foreign syndicate below the 
market price, by private bargain with men whose very presence 
in the transaction cast a shadow upon the sale, at a loss of from 
nine to sixteen million dollars, principal and interest, to the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, some of us who have watched with interest each 
succeeding event that has transpired, and each move made by the 

layers for a ae standard (once so vehemently denied on this 

oor) on the cial chessboard, are not at all surprised at this 
the iring hope, once buoyant in the minds of financial plotters, 
t might increase the value of their hoarded gold and give 
ita double p lasing power over the products of all labor. I 
trust that the action of this House will crush this hope and that 
this will be the final funeral, and that those opposing the measure 
will bury it so deep that it can never rise again. 

The mysterious garment, confidence, has played a conspicuous 
part in each move, yet the credit of the Government has remained 
unimpai during all of the mad, hideous cries which were cal 
culated to destroy the confidence of our creditors in our ability to 
pay the small debt we owe in any money that would be acceptable 
tothem. The written history of past events is an open book out 
of which we can gather information which will prove to us the 
power of this Government to meet all demands made upon it; 
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‘ hence none who are acquainted with the financial hi 
country have lost confidence in its ability to meet all its obli 
andin a manner ectly satisfactory to its creditors; none doubt 
this but the gold shylocks. Let us see what some of the history 
of the past shows. At the close of the late war the Government 
had outstanding demands against it for the enormous sum given 
below. The figures also show the amount of expenditures for all 
purposes up to date. 


Interest-bearing debt in 1865. 
Bonds afterwards issued for redemption...................<-.--. 


our 
tions 


$2, 396, 561, 186 
195, 500,000 


Bonds and interest-bearin, 
ing those issued in aid 
Paid and retired since 
Premium paid on loans and redemptions 
Paid in pensions 
Administration expenses, Pension Department estimate 
Interest on public debt 
Greenbacks retired, about 
Amount paid on account of war debt. 


Other expenses paid in same period: 
War Department, for support of Army, improvement of 
rivers and harbors, payment of war c s,and fortifica- 
won ain aes sian —— — oe $2, 672, 481, 740 
ew department for support of Navy an ilding new 
Na 746, 917,248 
204, 242, 050 


2,029, 083, 509 


5, 652, 674, 277 
6, 379, 570, 905 


Total expenses of the Government ............--<<c000----- 
Add war expenses as above 


This estimate was made by Mr. Coomss, of New York, a solid 
gold-standard man, and I suppose it is approximately correct. It 
will be remembered that over $6,000,000,000 of this debt was the 
result of the late war, when our population was less than 40,- 
000,000, and half, or nearly so, of our people were almost paupers. 
Since that time our population has almost doubled, and the wealth 
of the country about three times what it was then, and yet un- 
der such a load of accumulated debts the country has prospered 
and met this vast debt with money under previous conditions and 
in a way satisfactory to the creditors of the Government. We 
are told now, with a debt of a little over a billion of dollars, in 
bonds, Treasury notes, and greenbacks, all told, that we are on 
a of a financial crisis such as the world has never experi- 


enced. 
What a miserable subterfuge with which to alarm the country 


and frighten Co into adopting the gold standard, for fear the 
Government will iose $16,000,000 if Congress does not accede to 
the demands made by reason of a secret sale or contract entered 
into by those in authority to sell the credit of the country to for- 
ign syndicates com: in part of Jewish bankers. 

he representatives of the peoplenow have it in their power by 
a vote to defeat this last attemptof the shylocks to put the country 
at their mercy bysuch adecided majority aa will put the question 
at rest, for the present at least, and it is to be hoped for all time. 
As a Government we have placed ourselves in a most humiliating 
attitude, a position that should bring the blush of shame to the 
cheeks of every true and honest patriot. 

When patriotism was the keynote that made our securities at 
home and abroad more desired than those of all other nations, 
with a ponderous debt of many billions of dollars resting upon the 
honor and credit of a patriotic people, there was no wrangling 
about the character of our money, but the moment patriotism was 
put aside and avarice place in the legislation of the 
country, that moment the and the spoils of trickery and 
traffic in the legislation of great Republic began, in the inter- 
est of a few who were holding our securities, national and cor- 
porate, at home and abroad; they sought at once to increase their 
wealth by destroying half of the money of the nation under cover 
of protecting the credit of the Government, to give confidence. 

he een ling cer no aerate et The lon 
concealed purpose has been fought under the false declaration 
bimetallism. They have deceived many good men by claims of 
bimetallism; many did not fully understand the situation until 
the demand for the Qvebantoulediiian Gdlee d bond — 
and this most extraordi measure reported by the Ways 
Means Committee. It is to be hoped that this House, ublicans 
and Democrats, will give this measure such an Sraniieladhes de- 
feat that it will not take up the time of this Congress any more. 

The credit of this Government will not be impaired in the least 
if we go to a silver basis; itis not within the power of the men 
who are pressi Oe ee ne nae 
nation, and their frantic efforts to deceive ill f 
powerless at their feet. The so 
will see that its credit is not 
Administration. And th 
people, the money of final redemption, 
mandate of any set of bankers at home or abroad, 


There is not a man on this side of the House who would vote for 
any act that would cast the least degree of suspicion upon 
power and ability of this Government to furnish gold when gold 
is n to carry on legitimate commerce with countries that use 
gold exclusively; but more than half of the Democratic members 
are ones to the policy or measure authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to furnish gold for speculative purposes. We are 
opposed to that policy which has brought discredit and humili- 
ation upon our management of the finances of this country by 
putting us as suppliants at the feet of a few foreign bankers, when 
it is within the power of the Secretary of the Treasury, under the 
law, to pay all demands upon the Treasury in either gold or silver 
coin. 

It would, however, not be necessary to pay out one dollar in 
silver not wanted or j by the creditor if those speculators 
were notified that no gold should go out of the Treasury to be 
used to discredit the nation’s ability to deal honestly with its 
creditors. Pay gold where gold is needed to settle the balance of 
trade against us and for all legitimate purposes of trade and com- 
merce. It is to be hoped that at at no distant day some man will 
hold the important position of Secretary of the Treasury who will 
have the courage at least, to put it mildly, to carry out the plain 
letter of the law. Then this business of buncoing the Treasury 
will cease. Then will we cease to be the laughing stock of other 
nations, and not until that period arrives will prosperity return. 


The Currency. 


This Democratic Administration, having robbed us of our credit and our 
markets, is now asking for credit of Great Britain. 


SPEEOH 
HON. CHARLES CURTIS, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 7, 1895. 
of the Whole on the state of the Union,and 


House being in Committee 
under consideration the bill (H. R.8705) authorizing the Secretary of 
to issue bonds to maintain the gold reserve, and to redeem and 
and for other purposes— 


Mr. CURTIS of Kansas said: 

Mr. Cuareman: While I do not full 
fered by the gentlewan from Maine [Mr. Rrxp], and would not 
support it as an ori 1 proposition, yet it is very much better 
than the Cleveland-Carlisle-Springer bill. It has been offered by 
Mr. REED as a temporary measure to meet theconditions described 
by the President, if which were trne Mr. REEpD’s measure would 
furnish sufficient and immediate relief. 

The Administration bill provides for the issue of long-time gold 
bonds. Mr. REEpD’s substitute simply amends the act of January 
14, 1875, by reducing the interest from 5 per cent to 3 per cent, 
and ides that the bonds shall be redeemable at the pleasure of 
the United States, in coin, after five years from their date. The 
contention here is between a gold bond bearing 3 per cent, having 
thirty years to run, and a coin bond bearing 3 per cent, having 
five years to run. 

If the amount of the loan be considered a better understanding 
will be had. Mr. Cleveland and his friends contend for a loan 
which will take from the United States Treasury, during its ex- 
istence, $55,800,000, while Mr. Rrxzp’s substitute proposes to ac- 
complish the same purpose by only taking from the Treasury 
$9,300,000, or a difference of $46,500,000 in favor of the people as 
against the holders of the bonds. 

If the statement of the President is trne that there is a sufficient 
amount of revenue being received to run the Government, neither 
of the propositions before us ought to be considered, for the Sec- 
retary of fhe Treas has the power to into the market and 
exchange the money held by him in the ry for gold if it is 
en ene the = etary can oe ce the gold re- 
serve i surplus money lying idle in the Treasury. 

ing to the bulletins issued by the Treasury nt 

daily, showing the receipts and expenditures of the Government, 
there is a daily deficit of several hundred thousand dollars, and 
the friends of the Administration have been compelled to admit 
that the issuing of bonds has been made necessary and will be con- 
tinued as long as the revenues are not sufficient to pay the run- 
ning expenses of the Government; while at the same time it is 
ev here conceded that there is no law authorizing the issue of 
for the purpose of maintaining the Government in its daily 


y the President in his message and the advocates of the 
measure now before us should misrepresent the true condition of 
the Treasury and claim that they are only issuing bonds to re- 


indorse the substitute of- 
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lenish the gold reserve, is too unreasonable for the most credu- 
one to consider, and the claim is made for the sole purpose of de- 
ceiving the people. If any portion of thecurrency redeemable in 
gold could not be reissued by the Treas Department, there 
might be some excuse for the President and his Secretary; but it 
is a well-known fact that every dollar of currency presented at 
the ent, which is a lien against the gold reserve, 
is also entitled to be reissued by the Secretary, which can be used 
in an exchange for gold, as itis redeemable in gold. Therefore, 
there can be no excuse for issuing bonds in this country in a time 
of peace, and the policy which forces their issue is not only un- 
wise but un-American. 

Why should the people doubt the facts as to the controversy in 

nestion if we set aside the President's statement or should waive 
that of his o ents? The records of the Government are the 
best proof possible. 

The excess of expenditures over receipts February 5, 1895, was 
$803,947.25. The excess of expenditures over receipts for the 
month was $2,014,173.54. The excess of nditures over re- 
ceipts for this fiscal year was $36,296,652.50. If the sale of bonds 
is not for the purpose of reimbursing the available fund of the 
Treasury, from whence is the Secretary to get money to pay these 
great deficits which are growing daily? No further argument is 
needed to settle this question. 

The losses sustained by the national Treasury are sufficient to 
explain why the want of employment among our laboring people 
is everywhere present; why idleness is in our great centers of in 


231 


bankers and foreign producers, and that the Gorman- Wilson bill 
was e in the interest of the farmers and the producers of the 
United States, needs only a passing thought. I desire to call at- 
tention to the last statement of the imports and exports, in which 
it is found that in December, 1893, under the operation of the 
McKinley law, only 83 head of cattle were imported mto the 
United States, while for the month of December, 1894, under the 
Wilson-Gorman law, 27,192 head were imported to compete with 
the product of American farmers. May this be a sufficient an- 
swer. 

The Democratic claim, through the policy inaugurated, that we 
should find open to us the markets of the world has proved a 
strange deception, by which we have given away our own mar- 
kets and have not found a place in which to sell our products. 
There is a remedy for all this, but it will never be applied by this . 
Administration; but it is to be hoped that the Republican House, 
lately chosen, and a Republican Senate in the near future, with a 
Republican President as the Chief Executive, to be chosen in 1896, 
we may once more find the gold reserve intact, when questions 
about currency and revenue will cease to agitate the public mind 
and bond issues will become again incidents of the past, and we 
shall take up the march of prosperity by redeeming lost ground 
and wasted opportunities, that our people may once more be prof- 
itably employed, when there shall be fulfilied every promise made 
by the leaders of the Republican party of better times because of 
better opportunities, and when we shall again rebuild the waste 
places, having established confidence in the restored credit of the 





dustry and want is multiplied until the resources of the noblest | country and its ability to meet all obligations. 


charity ever known in civilization are overtaxed. 


Our people remember the promises made by the leaders of the 


You may examine the history of this country and it will be | party now in power of better currency, a better market, and 
shown that in every period where the balance of trade was against | better times; yet inside of two years they have deranged our cur- . 


the United States there was a demand for money to pay the bal- 
ance which should have been paid in trade. It is only necessary 
to show that history repeats itself, for under the Administrations 
of Polk and Buchanan, both Democrats advocating tariff for rev- 
enue reform, there was not enough revenue collected to meet the 
current expenses of the Government, when the following loans 
were made necessary: 





Tirenstever mates OF BMG. 6c conpmecweninerinwew~oti conncemesap aman $7, 687.800. 00 
Loan of 1846 4,999, 149.45 
Mexican indemnity stock - 308, 578. 92 
Treasury notes, 1647 ___. 26, 122, 100.00 
a OE iii bite inipetintigetirennaiehime mained iniiienimemaninnainis 28, 280, 350. 00 
URIS CI ic nccanswabens 1sceunmeninbeigonein amines atta’ 233, 075. 00 
EE inh i acne we heeds rience ga ean daiatin tink hacen atitls 16, 000, 000. 00 


‘Texas indemnity stock 5, 000, 000.00 
SRG ERIE oncccritiienieeroniieciinainimninniiinteit &2, 778, 900.00 
LORE OF 1608 -ncdccccccece .- B,000,000.00 
BA GEE 6 cikick inn nenctninbantivad canteen d halal Den teiddntele 7, 022,000.00 
Treasury notes, 1860 10, 010, 960. 00 


178, 387, 848. 37 

Especial attention is called to the fact that President Pierce, like 
President Cleveland, insisted that there was more revenue than 
was needed, and that a further reduction of i duties was 
made in 1857 asa result of his recommendation. refore, Presi- 
dent Cleveland is following closely the precedents established by 
his Democratic predecessors. 

Argument is not needed to convince the pon le at this time 
that the Democratic policy of President Cleve has been, from 
the time of his inauguration, March 4, 1893, to the present, to 
strike down the protective policy of the Republicans and destroy 
the use of silver as money. The people of the United States have 
always believed in gold and silver money and convertible paper. 
This proposition does not admit of controversy,for the credit of 
the country demands not only a sound and uniform currency, but 
it is now, as it always has m in the es dependent upon a 
stable coin in which it is to be redeemed. Government should 
not discredit a part of its coin, and Congress should never enact 
a law which will discredit our outstanding obligations. 

With very many others, I sincerely hope that President Cleve- 
land’s bond issud will not prevail. It is notin theinterest of this 
Government. The London Times and other English papers are 
frank enough to admit that the plan of President Cleveland isa det- 
riment to the United States and will ve of benefit to Great 
Britain. The Republicans of the United States are to be congrat- 
ulated that no measure ever advocated by them has been heralded 
in the English papers as ef benefit to Great Britain, our great 
commercial rival. Therefore the success of the Republican party 
has been hailed with joy by the American press and the American 
people, while nothing but regret has marked the spirit of the 

inglish press, 

This Congress can not too severely criticise the present Admin- 
istration for its dealing under cover secretly with the agents of 
foreign bankers. The President should be given to understand 
by Congress that American interests should beconsidered be- 
fore a great opportunity is turned into the channels of profit to 
our greatest foreign competitors. 

The false claim of the Democratic party that the policy of the 
present Admin‘stration has not been in the interest of foreign 


rency and threatened to destroy it, and times are worse than they 
have been for thirty-five years. 

The friends of the President have had much to say about his 
wise financia! policy, but the truth is the only thing he has done 
is to degrade our financial system; by his unwise and un-Ameri- 


| can policy he has changed this country from a bond-redeeming to 


a bond-issuing one. 
The Currency. 
SPEEOH 
HON. J. R. WILLIAMS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 7, 1895. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8705) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue bonds to maintain the gold reserve, and to redeem and 
retire United States notes, and for other purposes— 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is proposed by the pending bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue about $500,000,000 of 3 per 
cent = bonds for the purpose of reducing and canceling al! the 
greenbacks and Treasury notes issued under the Sherman Act of 
1890. As these greenbacks and Treasury notes are retired their 
place is to be taken by currency issued by the national banks. I 
do not believe that the people I represent on this floor are in favor 
of retiring all our greenbacks and Treasury notes, a noninterest- 
bearing debt, by fastening upon the people of this country an in- 
terest-bearing debt of $500,000,000, which may run for fifty years 
and on which the ple may be required to pay $750,000,000 in 
interest; and all this for the purpose of allowing the national 
banks to furnish the people with currency instead of having it fur- 
nished by the Government. 

For years our greenbacks have been a favorite money with the 
common ple, and I believe they have as mach faith in their 
value as they will have in bank notes, which are more expensive 


to the le. It is true the national-bank notes are secured by 
the bonds of the Government which are payable in coin, while 
the greenbacks are payable in the same kind of coin and secured 
by the same Government, Besides, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 


that the power to issue and control our entire volume of paper 
money is a great and dangerous power to place in the hands of 
banking corporations. These corporations are but human, neces- 
sarily selfish, and they would increase the currency when it was 
to their interest to do so, and contract it when their interest re- 
quired it. 

The power to control the amount of money to be used by the 
people means the power to control the price of products, for the 
price of products depends in part upon the amount of money among 
the people toeffect exchanges. Gentlemen talk about taking this 
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money question out of politics. Sir, when you put it under the 
control of the national banks you are placing it right in the cen- 
ter of politics; you give this great power over the fortunes of our 
people to the banking corporations of this country, and they will 
not only strive to retain such power, but to enlarge it at every 
opportunity. They will lose sight of all other questions of gov- 
ernment, and their great influence will be controlled by this one 
issue in the election of Presidents, Senators, and Representatives. 

We can not afford to put ourselves at the mercy of these greedy 
corporations. That is one greattroublenow. The great banking 
houses of the country are in control of our financial affairs, and 
while they number in their ranks some very able financiers, they 
are no more patriotic than other people, and necessarily study 
these questions from a selfish standpoint. All the plans an 
schemes which these bankers invent and suggest to the President 
and Secretary for the relief of the country are those plans which 
will best serve their own te ge of making money out of money. 

The great influence of these banking institutions over financial 
legislation was very manifest in the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman law. There isno doubt inmy mind that they did 
much to bring on the embarrassing situation which forced the un- 
conditional repeal of that act, and many of them declared at the 
time that the repeal of that law would restore public confidence 
and bring a return of ee a all our people; but after the re- 
peal pf the Sherman Act these banks, instead of doing what they 
could to restore confidence in our finances, went to work to secure 
the retirement of our nbacks and Treasury notes, in order 
that they might have the power and the profit of furnishing the 
people all their currency. 

It would seem that those banks, after they had fixed a limita- 
tion upon silver and Government currency, should have had suf- 
ficient confidence in our money to cooperate with the Government 
in restoring confidence among the people. But these bankers, en- 
couraged by the success of their attack on silver, began to use our 
greenbacks and Sherman notes to draw gold from the reserve, so 
as to create a prejudice — the greenbacks and Sherman 
notes, and bring about such an embarrassing condition of the 
Treasury as to force Congress to retire all this r currency of 
the Government, and give the banks the power to issue their own 
paper to take its place. 

r. Chairman, we have not a sufficient amount of gold to 


_ maintain our present volume of paper money on a gold basis 


whether such currency is issued by the Government or by the 
banks. In order to make our paper money safe and sound it 
should be based upon a sufficient volume of coin, and in order to 
maintain a sufficient volume of coin for the redemption of our 
currency we must come to the use of silver for standard money 
as well as gold and the free a of both metals upon the same 
terms. Several nations in the old country to-day are engaged in 
the same scramble for gold that we are. 

The trouble is there is not enough gold in the world to furnish 
the people a sufficient supply of coin, and to destroy the use of 
silver as money and confine ourselves to gold alone means such a 
great contraction of our money as to force the price of products 
much lower than whatthey are. This universal demand for gold, 
coming from so many nations at the same time, gives gold a higher 
value, and the higher you make gold the lower you make wheat, 
the scarcer you make ween ge cheaper you make products, for 
~ less money you have the more products it takes to secure a 

oliar. 

But, Mr. Chairman, why should we buy gold to redeem the 
Sherman notes when we have in the Treasury belonging to the 
Government more than enough uncoined silver to redeem all 
these Treasury notes, and the law under which they were issued 
ae that they mare redeemed with this same silver for which 

ey were issued. t do the gold advocates propose to do with 
this $180,000,000 of uncoined silver now in the Treasury, if they 
redeem the Sherman notes with gold? This great volume of silver 
belongs to the e and should be coined for their benefit, in- 
stead of allowing it to remain idle in the Treasury as dead prop- 
erty and taxing the e to buy gold to use in its stead. 

e people are not afraid to use this silver; why not allow it to 
be coined into standard silver dollars and issue on them silver cer- 
tificates of small denominations to circulate among the people, 
where they would not annoy the banks. With the Sherman notes 
thus of we would have a. our greenbacks left, amount- 
ing to about $346,000,000. For nearly twenty years we have main- 
tained these greenbacks at a parity with coin, and I believe we 
are still able to do se. Our people are just as patriotic and our 
Government just as solvent as any time in its ry, and no 
member of this House or citizen of this Republic expects or de- 
sires any obligation of this Government to be paid in any other 
kin¢ of money than that which is worth 100 cents on the dollar, 
whether valued in gold or silver coin. With the present amount 
of money which we have in the United States, ted as it is, and 
with such a demand for it in the development of our country, 


there can be no real danger that a single dollar of it will ever go 
to a discount. 

Mr. Chairman, I am further opposed to this bill for the reason 
that these bonds are made payable in gold. All our Government 
bonds are made payable in coin, gold or silver, and to-day are 
selling at a ges unless it is those bearing 2 per cent interest. 


There would be no difficulty in floating a coin bond. I do not 
believe it would be wise to make this change in a long-established 
policy of this Government. I do not believe we can afford to 
make such a discrimination against our great volume of silver 
coin. 

Whatever may be said against the further coinage of silver, cer- 
tainly every patriotic citizen desires to see the parity maintained 
between gold and our present silver coin, amounting to about 
$500,000,000, including fractional coin. For this Government to 
issue bonds a in gold would be to recognize a difference be- 
tween our gold and silvercoin which does not exist,and this very 
act would tend to drive gold to a premium and silver to a discount. 
For whenever you make these bonds payable in gold you make it 
to the interest of those bondholders to force gold to a premium, 
and thereby increase the value of their bonds. 

When the National Government once agrees tomakeits bonds pay- 
able in gold, States, cities, counties, towns, and individuals would 
soon be required to make their obligations payable in gold, and we 
would soon find ourselves upon a gold basis. So this is a blow at 
our silver coin I shail never strike. 1 believe in the same kind of 
money for the bondholder asthe plow holder. I do not believe in 
gold for the bondholder and silver for the plowholder. Let us 
have the same kind of money for all classes of our people, gold and 
silver coin, paper money based on these two metals redeemablein 
either, at the option of the Government, and every dollar worth 
100 cents in every part of our country. If we begin to favor a 
privileged class with gold such a discrimination is bound to re- 
sult in forcing the two metals apart. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that the gold advocates claim the coin 
obligations of the Government are payable in gold, but the law 
does not say so. The word coin in these bonds and notes of the 
Government was construed to mean gold by a Republican Admin- 
istration away back in 1879, and such construction has been fol- 
lowed by every succeeding Administration down to the present 
time. That is, the law gives the Government the option to pay in 
gold or silver, but the Government has always given the option to 
the bondholder and note holder... Mr. Chairman, it is plain to 
everyone that it would be much more difficult for an Administra- 
tion to reverse this policy now than it would have been to give 
the Government the option in the beginning. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that the Treasury is in a much less 
solvent condition now than it was a few years ago, and I shall 
endeavor to show that this condition is not due to the effect of 
the new tariff law, but to the extravagant use of public money in 
the administration of our Government by the Republican party. 
Ever since the legislation of the Fifty-first Congress, which was 
Republican, went into operation our annual expenditures have 
been largely increased; up to that time our revenues were in- 
creasing over our expenditures. 

At the hon sae of Mr. Cleveland's first term the available 
funds in the ury, exclusive of the gold reserve of $100,000,000, 
were $146,679,946.85, and at the close of his first term the avail- 
able funds in the Treasury, exclusive of the _— reserve of $100,- 
000,000, had increased to $230,348,916.12, and yet Mr. Cleveland 
had paid on the public debt during his first Administration $341,- 
448,449.20. This shows the available funds in the Treasury dur- 
ing Mr. Cleveland’s first term increased nearly $84,000,000, not- 
withstanding the great amount paid out on the public debt. 

Mr. Harrison began his term with $230,348,916.12 of available 


-funds in the Treasury not including the gold reserve of $100,000,- 


000, and at the close of his Administration the available funds 
in the Treasury had been reduced to $62,450,575.18. There was 
paid on the public debt during Mr. Harrison’s Administration 
as shown by the records $258,799, 727.35, this being nearly $83,000,- 
000 less than was paid on the public debt during the first term of 
Mr. Cleveland. To repeat, the available funds in the Treasury 
a Cleveland's first term were increased nearly $84,000,- 
000, while during Mr. Harrison’s Administration the available 
funds in the Treasury were reduced nearly $170,000,000. 

This was bringing the Government toward insolvency at a very 
rapid gait. in, the total expenditures of the Government from 
January 1, 1886, to ee te 1889, being the last three calendar 
years of Mr. Cleveland’s t term, amounted to $811,446,871.82, 
while the total expenditures of the Government from J eo 
1890, to January 1, 1893, being the last three re of Mr. 
Harrison’s Administration, amounted to $1,015,495,814.72. In 
other words, the last three of Mr, Harrison’s Administration 
cost the people over $200,000,000 more than the last three years of 
Mr. Cleveland's first term, and yet Mr. Harrison paid much less 
on the public debt. 
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The total expenditures of the Government from January 1, 1888, 
to January 1, 1889, being the last calendar year of Mr. Cleveland’s 
first term, amounted to $275,325,068.84, while the expenditures of 
the Government from January 1, 1892, to January 1, 1893, bein 
the last calendar year of Mr. Harrison’s Administration, amounte 
to $367,292,524.98. That is, the last calendar year of Mr. Har- 
rison’s Administration cost the people about $92,000,000 more than 
the last year of Mr. Cleveland's first term. 

These figures, taken from the records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, clearly show what party is responsible for the present con- 
dition of the Treasury. These increased expenditures of public 
money began with the Reed Congress, under Mr. Harrison’s Ad- 
ministration, and that Republican Congress not only largely in- 
creased the annual appropriations over those of any previous Con- 
gress, but it enacted legislation which fastened obligations upon 
the Government that will not be discharged for years to come, 
and which makes it impossible for the present Congress to make 
any substantial reduction in appropriations. 

In answer to the charge so frequently made by the Republicans 
that our revenues are falling off on account of the new tariff law, 
I wish to submit a few figures taken from the statements and re- 
— of the Secretary of the Treasury, which are not only official 

ut perfectly reliable. The total amount collected by the Gov- 
ernment from customs and internal revenue during the seven 
months ending January 31, 1895, five months of which were un- 
der the new tariff law, was $178,221,492.36, while the total amount 
of revenue collected from the same source under the McKinley 
law during the seven months ending January 51, 1894, was only 
$165,957 ,288.22. 

That is, the Government collected over $12,000,000 more revenue 
during the last seven months than was collected during a corre- 
sponding period in 1894, under the McKinley law, from the same 
source. ‘Take the five months ending January 31, 1895, all of 
which was under the new tariff law, and we find the total reve- 
nues collected from duties on imports alone amounted to $66,- 
793,993.86, while the total amount collected from the same source 
under the McKinley law during the five months ending Jan- 
uary 31, 1894, was only $54,396,015.37. Next, take the month of 
January, 1895, under the new tariff law, we collected from duties 


on imports alone $17,361,916.25, while the amount collected under 
the McKinley law from this same source during the month of 
January, 1894, was only $11,454,803.14, making a difference of 


nearly $6,000,000 in favor of the new tariff law during one month 
on customs alone. 

So, Mr. Chairman, while this Democratic Congress reduced 
taxes upon many of the necessaries of life, it also increased the 
revenues of the Government; yet, in spite of these figures from 
the Treasury Department, Republicans insist that the deficiency 
in our revenues is due to the new tariff act, while as a matter of 
fact, this deficiency is largely due to the great increase of public 
expenditures caused by the extravagant legislation of a Republi- 
can Con So far we have received but little tax from sugar 
under the new law on account of the large supply of sugar im- 
ported just before the law took effect; hence, our revenue from 
ongne importations will soon begin to increase. 

p to this time we have received no revenue from the income 
tax, but within the next few months itis estimated we will re- 
ceive from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 from this source and a much 
greater sum hereafter. So it must be plain to every fair-minded 
man that the Government will soon be receiving much more rev- 
enue under the new tariff law than it would have received under 
the McKinley law had it remained in force; and there is no ques- 
tion but what our revenues will exceed our expenditures just as 
soon as normal business is restored. 

Mr. Chairman, I admit we need financial legislation, and I am 
sorry that we have not been able to agree upon some measure 
that would benefit the people. While we were discussing the re- 
peal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act in August, 
1893, I then insisted upon this floor that we should at that time 
go into a full consideration of the financial question and agree 
upon some measure that would give relief to the people. But 
the oe advocates insisted that we should the Sherman 
law first and legislate on silver afterwards, and this kind of talk 
induced some silver Democrats to vote for unconditional repeal. 

The purchase of silver was swpees and the gold advocates got 
their desire. But what did the silver Democrats get? Nothing 
but the veto of the seigniorage bill. So the gold advocates have 
received some legislative comfort during this Administration, but 
not one crumb of comfort has fallen to the silver Democrats dur- 
ing this entire Administration. Whatever concessions have been 
made on these questions have come from the silver men, and we 
have papeenes in vain to that provision of the Chicago platform 
which declared for both gold and silver as standard money. 

Now, when the people in their anxiety cry out for legislation on 
this question, do they expect the friends of silver to abandon their 
principle, forget the promises upon which they were elected, de- 
sert their cause, and join in legislation hostile to silver in order 


to restore confidence in the advocates of gold? Sir, I know not 
what course others may take, but for me I shall never support a 
measure which tends to elevate our gold coin above our silver coin. 
For if we are to use these two coins as money succe ly we 
must use them upon the same terms, and not crown one as master 
of the other. 

There are some people who are so alarmed at the condition 
of our finances as to think any kind of legislation at this 
time is better than no legislation at all. But for myself I would 
rather stand here and oppose bad legislation than to assist in 
packs it upon the people in order to relieve them from imag- 
inary fears. The fact is, the Treasury of the United States is in 
very good condition, if the people were only permitted to think 
so. t these constant cries of alarm have tended to excite the 
people and render the situation more serious apparently than 
what it really is. We have in the Treasury to-day of available 
funds, exclusive of the $100,000,000 reserve, over $60,000,000 to 
meet current expenditures, and our revenues increasing. 

Now, as there is no possible chance for this bill to become a law, 
why should it be here? Why prolong this agitation? It can only 
aggravate the situation. If we can not have legislation let us at 
least have rest. Let the fears of the ple subside and their at- 
tention be turned to their business affairs until this great finan- 
cial issue comes directly before them for their consideration and 
judgment, as it must in the near future. I regret that we have 
not been able to increase our volume of standard money according 
to the Chicago platform; but no legislation friendly to silver can 
be enacted until the people who favor the cause of silver unite 
ae that issue and send to this capital a President, Senate, and 

ouse of Representatives pledged to such legislation. Sir, the 
contest of bimetallism inst gold monometallism must pass from 
this Chamber to that t tribunal, the American people, where 
the cause of silver will be taken up with patriotic devotion and 
carried to a triumphant victory. 


Pension Appropriation Bill. 





The soldier should be placed in a position where he can go with his honorable 
discharge, and by the mere production of that discharge, before the proper aut hor- 
ities, have himself placed on the roll of honor, and defy party manipulation and 
partisan interference. 

‘The soldier of my country who marched and fought in the great campaigns that 
saved the Union ought not to be made the football of party politics. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 14, 1894, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8092) making appropriations for the 
payment of invalid and other pensions of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1896, and for other purposes— . 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not intend, in the discussion of the questions 
involved here, to invoke any partisan or sectional spirit. It has 
been a long time since I, either in the House of Representatives, or 
on the stump, or in the press, or anywhere else, sought to revive 
any of the animosities of the war, and I have labored constantly, 
in season and out of season, to do my share to restore a united 
country; and, Mr. Chairman, I am happy to say that I have lived 
long enough to see my wishes and my prayers in a large degree 
answered and fulfilled. 

On an occasion like this it is not necessary, for the purposes of my 
argument, that I shall invoke the spirit of sectionalism and partisan- 
ship; and yet I shall criticise from certain practical standpoints, 
the administration of the Pension Bureau; but I shall attribute the 
difficulties arising here more to afaulty system than to an unpatriotic 
wish of any man connected with the Adininistration. 

I have long ago concluded that there is nothing in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of our country more obnoxious to the higher 
instincts and aspirations of an American citizen than is the admin- 
istration of the Pension Bureau, and I plant myself upon that 
ground without the purpose of criticising one party in its adminis- 
tration, so far as this suggestion is concerned, above another. I am 
o posed to the whole system. I donotbelieve init. I believe that 

is a vice in connection with it that is fundamental, that is 
organic, and that can only be gotten rid of by a complete revision, 
if not revolution, in the entire system of pension administration, 
and hence of pension legislation. 

Before I proceed farther upon that particular line, I propose to 
criticise the attitude of the Appropriations Committee in the mat- 
ter especially of this appropriation bill, and I do it the more readily 
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. and the more vigorously because a year ago I sounded the note of 


criticism upon the exact condition of things which we have here 
to-day. 

My position is that in this connection, in the matter of the esti- 
mates for the pension appropriation bill, there onght to be given to 
the country the fullest possible knowledge of the purposes of the 
committee, in asking the appropriation which they have asked for 
here. One year ago, upon a discussion of this bill, in the first session 
of this Congress, I used the following language: 

We have reached almost the end of an average generation of men since the war 
closed, and we are here to discharge a single duty, and that duty is to appropriate 
money enough to meet the demands upon the Treasury of the United States to 
be made in pursuance to law by the soldiers of the country. If I felt absolutely 
sure, Mr. Chairman, that the administration of the Pension Office would disburse 
the amount cf money carried in this bill, I should feel greatly relieved in my mind 
as a friend of my comrades of the late war. But when I read the statement of the 
Commissioner and see the illogical position in which he has placed himself, I am 
afraid that the threats which were made at the beginning of this Administration 
are to be carried out; and that the ‘roll of honor” which you are talking about is 
to become, so far as your actions can affect it, a roll of infamy. I do not believe 
it is possibie—I do not believe any man believes it is possible—that the just claims 
upen the Treasury can be met by the appropriations carried by this bill 

1 stand here now to sound a warning note, which I will reiterate, if my life is 
spared, a year from now—that ae in passing this bill with this inadequate appro- 
priation will do one of two things; you will either violate your daty to the old 
soldier in one of the ways which i will try to point out later on, er else you will 
= ate — pee enormous deficiency to be covered by this Congress in the year 

ich is to fo A 

“ana right hase £ might as well ask what is to be done during the coming fiscal 
year by the Pension Bureau, with the nearly 600,000 unadjudicated pension claims 
pending in the Bureav of Pensions to-day. What estimate is being made by the 
Commissioner of Pensions in this statement, which is a part of he wpert of the 
Committee on Appropriations connected with this bill in their beh What is 
to be done with those claims? I stand here to say that acloseanalysis of his entire 
statement shows that he does not propose there shall be during the coming year 
any considerable namber of favorable adjudications of the 600,000 pending pension 
claims. In no other way can this estimate be accounted for. 

That was my opinion a year ago, and to-day you read it as his- 
tory as well as pore That bill carried an appropriation of 
$150,000,000, and was a reduction from the former appropriation of 
the year before of $15,000,000. To-day it is ascertained and 
reported that of that $150,000,000 there will be at least $10,000,000 
which will not be disbursed during the year for which, and in 
which, it was made applicable toe pension claims. 

In other words, my fears expressed less than a year ago—for the 
speech was made in March, have been more than realized, for 
not only has the Pension Offices failed to disburse the entire sum, but 
we have information, semiofficial if not official, that there will be 
$10,000,000 of that sum at least, and probably more, left unex- 
pended; so that in a single year there is a reduction in the pay- 
ments of pensions aggregating $25,000,000 from the preceding year 
1892-93. 

Now it is said that the burden of proof is upon the critic of this 
condition to show wherein the Pension Office has fallen short of its 
duty in this behalf. Well, Mr. Chairman, I assume the respon- 
sibility of that attitude only up to a degree, and not fully, for I 
maintain that it is the duty of this committee to bring here an 
estimate that will inform Congress of all the facts necessary to a 
complete adjustment of this great question. The estimates are 
totally incomprehensible and unintelligible. That was the point I 
made a year ago, and that is the point I reiterate to-day. ‘That is 
the point I asseverate with ter assurance that my criticism is 
just, than that which I held a year ago. 

I wish to call the attention of the di uished gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. O’Nrr], chairman of subcommittee having 
charge of this bill, to a point upon which I want an explanation, 
and I think it will be better for him to take time in his ow . time 
to make that explanation than to respond immediately to my sug- 

tion. 

it appears by the report of the Commissioner of Pensions, which 
I hold in my hand, that there are something like 600,000 pending pen- 
sion claims; and of that number there are 287,209 original claims for 
original oe whose claims are at this time unadjudicated and 
who are drawing no pensions whatever under ~—S the existing 
laws of the country. Now, I can not understand, Mr, Chairman, in 
the first place, how there can be, how there onght to be at least, 
any such number of claims unadjudicated at this time. 

I am not going to point out now the dereliction of this Adminis- 
tration nor the superior action of the former in this very connec- 
tion; butI submit it is the same, or that it is a just criticism upon 
the administration of a great bureau of this Government, charged 
with so simple a duty as that of the adjudication of pave claims, 
avery large proportion of which are lodged under the law of 1890, 
that there should be hanging up anywhere, everywhere, all put 

ther of almost 300,000 original claims for pensionsunadjudicated. 

can not understand how it is that the Pension Office can justify 

its conduct; and when I say the Pension Office, I mean the adminis- 

tration of it from the date of the passage of the law of 1890 down 

to the present time. It has been more than four years since the 

age of that act, and the conditions incidental to the right to 

ave a pension certificate, not a pension claim, have been that the 

soldier served in the Army for not less than ninety days, was hon- 

orably discharged, and suffering under some disability in a 
pensionable degree. ‘ . 

Now, it seems to me that the Pension Office ought to have been 


able—I do not stand upon the apparent conditions—I say what the 
Pension Office ought to have done, what the Pension Office could 
have done, and the Pension Office having failed to do it, we must 
therefore look for something other than inability, something beyond 
the lack of time, something other than the magnitude of the work 
before it. With the record of the soldier in the War Department 
ina branch of this administration of this Government that is alwa 

up to date, always ed to time, the Record and Pension office of the 
War Department, what is to delay the adjudication of a pension 
claim? Simply the proof must be made that the soldier is suffering. 

We have a small army of pension agents all over the country—I 
mean pension examining surgeons. They are to meet every Wednes- 
day throughout the whole United States. Every Wednesday there 
are three gentlemen who get together in each county. They can 
make those examinations at the rate of twenty-five a day by each 
board. I state that of my own knowledge. They can without the 
slightest trouble ascertain whether the soldier has a disability in 
a pensionable degree. They can decide his case and give him a 
pension, and if he has not, they can decide his case and refuse him 
a pension, So that we must look somewhere other than to the 
magnitude of this work to see why it is that this work has not been 
performed. 

I now come to the appropriation pending before the committee at 
this time, and examining the reports and estimates of the commit- 
tee, I think you will see exactly where the trouble lies, and it is 
that feature of the administration of the Pension Bureau that I am 
here to criticise. It was very easy for the Pension Bureau to have 
teld us exactly what was to be done with the $140,000,000 carried 
in this bill. It was justas easy to have divided up that $140,000,000 
and distributed it under that estimate as it was to take the 
$1,000,000 that is to be given to pension examiners and to the inci- 
dental expenses of the administration of the Bureau. 

It is not a matter that is beyond the comprehension of man at all 
to say what is the necessity for this $140,000,000, and if we could 
have thatinformation out of the Pension Office and through the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, we would stand in the position of acting 
intelligently apon this great question; but we can not. Challenged 
a year ago upon this exact question, they come in with a lamp sum 
of $140,000,000, and I am justified in saying more than that, that 
they having neglected to give us the information I am justified in 
saying that they have refused to give us the information. 

Now, let me itemize my objections. Why not tell us upon an 
estimate that could be ealmost correct, how much of this money 
is it necessary to appropriate for the purpose of paying Mexican 
pensions? 

Mr, O’NEIL of Massachusetts. Turn to page 39 of the Commis- 
sioner’s report and you will find it. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Very well. Thatshowsitisvery easy. How 
much to the soldiers of the war of 1812? 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. The same table gives it. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Thesametable. Now, will the gentleman fol- 
low italong? How much of the fund is to be disbursed under the 
acts prior to the act of 18907 Let us have that. 

e Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. They are all in that table—Table 

eo. 2, 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Yes; exactly. But will the gentleman tell us 
how much is estimated to pay the pensions accruing and to accrue 
of the 287,000 undisposed-of pension claims now pending in the 
Pension Office? 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. Yes, sir; the difference between 
the amount mentioned in Table No, 1 and the amount appropriated 
in the bill—$10,000,000. 

“ _ GROSVENOR. The amount in round numbers in the Table 

0.1, 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. Not in round numbers. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. The difference between the amount in the 
table, not in round numbers, and the amount asked for in the appro- 
priation, Now, how much is that? 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. Ten million dollars. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Mr. Chairman, I have no disposition to criti- 
cise the gentleman’s figures because they come, I assume, from an 
official source, but this is the first time we have ever been able to 
ascertain how much it was calculated by the Department would 
be applied to the payment of the 619,000 pending pension claims, 
The gentleman says it is to be $10,000,000. That would be, — 
haps, abont $14 per pe How many of the 619,000 pending 
claims is it estimated will be added to the pension roll during the 
coming year? There is no estimate whatever. 

What has been the practical os of this procedure? How 
did they manage to get along with $150,000,000 appropriated a year 
ago, so as to startle me, if not the country, by an assumption here 
that there were $10,000,000 more appropriated than there ought to 
have been. Mr. Chairman, I can tell you how it has been done, and 
that is what I complain of. It ison that ground that | criticise; it 
is on that point that I am not satisfied. They have done it by the 
suspension, and the ultimate dropping from the pension rolls of 
soldiers enough to accumulate a fund to make good any possible 
additions to the pension rolls which they were willing to make dur- 
ing the long fiscal year of 1893-94. 
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When you ascertain that particular fact, when you ascertain that 
there have been almost as many dropped as have been added, then 
you can very easily understand how this round sum misleads the 

le of the country. You can very easily understand, also, why it 
is that the Pension Office is going so slow in the administration of 


its duties. You can very well understand why, from this single 
standpoint alone (though there is another to which I shall ailade 
later on), 1,900 men in the State of Ohio were dropped. or suspended 
from the pension rolls in two months of 1893, and you can very well 
understand how only 1,300 of them have been reinstated. What I 
complain of is that these figures are so indefinite that they give no 
information to Congress as to the generosity or the parsimony of 
these pension appropriations, Af . s 

Why, Mr. Chairman, here are 300,000 original pending pension 
claims. Is there any man who doubts that at least 250,000 of those 
claims are just as honest as any of those that have been allowed? 
I place the tigure away above that. I undertake to say—and I cite 
in support of the assertion the nonsuccess of the Bureau up to this 
time in discovering fraudulent claims already allowed or fraudulent 
claims, upon which application alone has been made—I undertake 
to say that there are fully 275,000 of those 300,00u original pension 
claims which, at least under the law of 1890, are just as legal, just 
as meritorious, as the majority, or as the average, of those claims 
which have heretofore been allowed by the Pension Bureau, 

Now, these claims were filed, many of them, as far back as 1890, 
and all of them as early as 1891. So, if there is a legal claim for a 
pension, under the law of 1890, the aggregate amount of it, up to this 
time, if allowed at$8 a month, would besomething like $300 or $350, 
That would be the average per capita of the claimants, Multiply 
the number in my estimate, 275,000, by $350, and vou have the amount 
of money that ought to be gvailable, unless the Pension Office has 
inferentially given us notice that it is not going to allow those 
claims during the coming year, and that the same dragging policy, 
the same painful delay, the same unwillingness to do the fair thing, 
that have been incident to the administration of this Bureau, in 
greater or less extent, from its organization down to the present 
time, and which have become an abuse under the present adminis- 
tration, are to continue. Where is the estimate? 

I am not speaking now about increases. Iam notspeaking about 
the men vho have been cut down from $12 a month to $6 a month 
aad whose applications are pending for an increase—more than 
300,000 of them. What is to be done with them? Will the gentle- 
man when he comes to reply—if he sees fit to recognize the neces- 
sity for a reply in the remarks I am making—will he tell us where 
is his estimate for the increase of the pensions of the over three 
hundred thousand cases that are pending in the Bureau? I think 
it is fair to say that there ought to be 275,000 original pensions 
granted upon the claims now pending in the Bureau. 1 think there 
ought to be at least 200,000 increases of the men who have been cut 
down under the recent rulings to $6 a month from $8 or $12 a month, 

Mr. PICKLER. In your estimate what would be a reasonable 
time for the Bureau to complete all that work? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I have already said that I can not understand 
why there should be any considerable delay in the action of the 
Bureau upon those claims under the law of 1890. And, Mr. Chair- 
man, without going into detail, I assert without qualification that 
when I see a case under the law of 1890 re-referred, with a long 

»rinted catalogue of questions to be answered, years after the claim 
been filed, years after the report of an examining board has 
been filed, and when I see a series of letters written to persons sup- 
posed to have knowledge of the cases, and when I see requisition 
after requisition made upon the claimant for matters that seem to 
me to be absolutely immaterial and unimportant, I can not but feel, 
in the light of this whole procedure, that there has grown up in the 
Pension Bureau, possibly not intentionally, a condition, a system, 
which tends to go backward or stand still, instead of to go forward, 
I insist that that is a necessity which is a fair and just one; and 
the statement is not so strong as I might with propriety and justice, 
in my humble judgment, make. 


So I say that in my opinion if the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
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if the beats of the pulse are ponies a little too rapid by reason of 
the addition to the roll of a few pensioners, the pulse beats of the 
appropriation are reduced by the application of a remedy at the 
other end of the line which consists in cutting down somewhere an 
adequate or an equal amount of the expenditure. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to speak to another branch of this 
subject incidental to my opening remarks. I believe that the whole 
system of pension appropriation and administration that has for its 
basis the degree of suffering, the degree of disability other than the 
maiming and wounding of the seldier, is vicious, essentially vicious, 
and ought to be done away with. 

Human nature is of such a character that in great political con- 
tests no agency that is available for the purpose of political manip- 
ulation will ever be lost sight of or ever be left unappropriated by 
political ies. I need not here reiterate what I said a year ago, 
that during the year 1893 the administration of the Pension Office, 
with or without the knowledge, with or without the connivance, 
with or without the consent, of the Commissioner of Pensions, did 
become in certain instances a political machine which was worked 
in the interest of party politics. And without objection, I will put 
into my speech, for the purpose of vindicating the reiteration of my 
statement, a letter or two from the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Democratic party of my State, in which he clearly 
indicates and clearly demonstrates that he was working the machia- 
ery of the Pension Office in the interests of the Democratic party. 

The following is from my speech of one year ago: 


I will read you two letters from the chairman of the Democratic State committce 
of Ohio, and you will see whether or not the soldier roll, this “roll of honor,’' was 
being tampered with in the interest of partisan politics; and if there is a gentle- 
man on this floor who will defend conduct like this, then I have no argument to 
address to him. Bear in mind that 2,000 soidiers in Ohio had been stricken down, 
and bear in mind that one by one they were being reinstated. Bear in ming that 
a hot political campaign was in progress, and tbe election was close at hand. 

Here is a copy of a letter sent to an old soldier in East Liverpool, Ohie: 


Onto Stare DemMocRATIC COMMITTER, 
Columbus, Ohio, October 17, 1893. 

Dear Str: On September 19 your pension was increased. This was done by a 
Democratic Administration. you approve its action? and can Republiean poli- 
ticians still make you believe that your vote is their property? They have, as you 
know, claimed the vete of every ex-soldier who obtained a pension during Repub- 
lican rule. We make ne such claim. You were granted an increase by a Demo- 
—— Administration because you deserved it, and not as a bribe or an act of 
cha E 

The contest this fall is more between the farmers and working people against 
monopolies and trusts than between Democrats and Republicans. We ask you, 
as an intelligent citizen, to vote the Democratic ticket, because it is for your own 
best interests so to do. 

Very truly, yours, 





J. P. SEWARD, Chairman. 
WILLIAM T. WEAR, Seeretary. 

Read this letter carefully. “Your pension was increased." How did the Dem- 
ocratic committee ascertain that fact? Who teld this committee, and for what 
purpose? When did this system begin? Who inaugurated it? ‘‘You were 
pegtet an inerease by a Democratic Administration.” Why was this said? 

nd finally we ask you * * * to vote the Democratic ticket.” This is the 
whole thing. Shame! Shame! It is a dis e to the brain which concocted the 
miserable scheme, and I denounce the scheme as an outrage upon fairness and 
an insult to the old soldier. 

This scheme, in spirit and largely in detail was worked from one end of Ohic 
to the other. I can publish a mass of facts and details which will show how this 
was done. That the soldiers resented all this and voted to denounce and condemn 
it, does not remove the stain. This fact does not change the deep diszrace of the 
whole wretched business. 

Then I will you another of the same kind. 


‘ give. Here is one which was sent to 
pensioners at the 


ational Home at Dayton and the State Home at Sandusky 
Om1o State Democratic ComMIrree, 
Columbus, Ohio, October 17, 1893. 
DeaR Str: Wo have fully exposed the Republican conspiracy to capture the 
soldier vote by having pensions suspended, and will now ask you to allow us to 
aid you, if possible, in securing your reinstatement, which from information we 
have you are entitled to. We will write Senator Bricz, asking him te iook the 
matier . You are probably one who was suspended on information furnished 
by some Republican sneak in your own neighborhocd. 
We propose to demonstrate fully to the soldiers of Ohio that this disreputable 
scheme will not work and that the Democratic party is really their true friend. 
Very truly yours, 
J.P. SEWARD, Chairman. 
W. T. WEAR, Secretary. 
And now, lest I may be considered unfairly critical at this point, 
I want to say that this manipulation of the Pension Bureau for 


with his mathematical mind, will analyze these estimates, he will party purposes is an incident to this whole system, which, in my 
be unable to show to the country that there is any fair estimate judgment, can only be gotten rid of in one way. It is not confined 


here of original allowances or the allowances of increase. 
And I fear, and I think 1 may say with justice, that in the light 
of the past, I believe that these estimates are based, among other 


things, upon a deliberate purpose to whittle down the payments at | other administration. 


one end of the line in order to offset the increase at the other end. 
Se that when my comrade in Massachusetts is allowed an increase 
of pension or an original pension claim, | fear it is the settled policy 
of this Department, under the present administration, to make the 
payment of that pension contingent upon the taking away of the 
pension or the reduction of the pension of my comrade in Indiana 
or Iilinois. 

There is something singular in the correspondencies, as we say in 
regard to certain matters of discussion, between the reductions at 
one end of the line and the increases at the other. There is some- 
thing startling in the fact that one seems to keep pace with the 
other. Now you see how easy it is toadjust that. The pulse of the 
appropriation is felt and counted by the Bureau every morning; and 


| 


alone to one party; it has not, I mean, been confined alone to one 
party; but it has been carried under the present administration to 
a degree that it never reached within my knowledge under any 


The Democratic party surely is estopped on 


| this floor from saying that my general statement is not a true one; 


i 





for they themselves labored long, and I must say with some degree 
of success, to show that the Bureau under Republican administra- 
tion had been unjustly handled in that same direction. 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. I would like to say to the gen- 
tleman that the question of the administration of the Pension 
Burean will come up more properly on the legislative bill, and that 
we have nothing to do here now except to make the appropriation. 

Mr.GROSVENOR. Well, we may possibly give the gentleman 
further light on this subject at the time the legislative bil! is under 
consideration; but it is fairly competent in a discussion upon such 
a bill as this—it has always been the practice of the House—to 
enter upon this line of remark. 
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Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. I do not make objection. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. I say it stands on record in this House that 
the Democratic party claimed that the Republicans have thus manip- 
ulated that Bureau; and I certainly one year ago proved beyond a 
reasonable doubt a similar charge against the present administra- 
tion of the Bureau so far as the politics of my own State was con- 
cerned. I showed then, Mr. Chairman, that nineteen hundred and 
odd pensioners were dropped without notice, in plain violation, as I 
said then, and as I say now, of every principle of right and justice 
—dropped without notice, without suggestion; and I showed that 
thirteen hundred and odd of those men, largely if not wholly at 
the request of Democratic politicians and to a large extent at the 
request of the Democratic chairman of the Democratic committee 
of Ohio, were reinstated without any examination, without any 
evidence, and simply at the suggestion of partisans in politics, for 
the purpose inferentially of making them Democratic voters at the 
election. 

I might go a little farther, Mr. Chairman, and point out some of 
the singular results of the recent conditions in Ohio; but inasmuch 
as it would seem as though the Democratic party in my State could 
not have had a great amount of outside influence in its behalf in 
the recent election, I will pass that over. It is hardly worth while 
to complain of the efforts of a political party in a State where in 
1892 it came within a thousand votes of carrying the State, wherea 
year later it lost the State by 81,000, and one year later by 137,000. 
So that the efforts which I could demonstrate it to have made in 
this direction comes under the rule of de minimis in the effect that 
it had upon the election. So I will say nothing further about that. 

What I want to get at is that these abuses are incident to a con- 
dition that gives to a bureau headed by a partisan politician and 
every appointment under which is a partisan appointment-— 

Mr. COOMBS. What does the gentleman say about those 1,600 
Republican appointees in the Bureau of Pensions? 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If they were where they could do any harm 
they would not be there; and nobody knows it better than the 
gentleman from New York, who assumes to know something about 
everything. 

The last blow is the blow that hurts, The examination of these 
cases does not depend upon the clerk who passes the papers up, but 
upon the man at the head of the division, who stands there, Dem- 
ocrat or Republican, as the case may be, and under the Democratic 
or Republican head of the Bureau, passes ultimately upon the sol- 
dier’s claim. 

I say that there ought to be no condition in this country whereby 
the wards of the nation, the recipients of the just obligations of 
the nation, should be compelled to assert their claims through or 
under a system that involves partisanship in administration or 
mmyrt | in the appointment of the boards, the heads of divi- 
sions, and chiefs of bureaus, whose duty it is to administer the law. 

Se, Mr. Chairman, my proposition is that the whole system ought 
to be changed, and it ought to be changed by the introduction of 
two radical principles: First, that an honorable discharge of the 
soldier upon the length of service, to be fixed by Congressional 
action—the honorable discharge, indicative of the character he bore 
in the great struggle in which he participated, ought to be the onl 
evidence necessary to enable him to be placed upon the pension roll 
of the country; and, if that pension roll is to be a roll ef honor, he 
should be placed in a position where he could go with his honorable 
discharge and by the mere production of that discharge before the 
proper authorities have himself placed on the roll of honor, and 
defy party manipulation and partisan interference. 

The soldier of my country who marched and fought in the great 
campaigns that saved the Union ought not to be made the football 
of party politics; and at the end of thirty years’ administration of 
our pension affairs no man can deny that he has been able in all of 
that time to escape the manipulation of party politics. 

What do you think, Mr. Chairman, of the condition of a great 
nation like this where, on the eve of a national election, a bureau 
officer—the Deputy Commissioner of Pensions—suddenly makes his 
appearance in a close and doubtful Congressional district to explain 
the principles of the administration of the Pension Bureau, lectur- 
ing the people on the system of pensions? The effort, so conspicu- 
ous, itis true, had the effect of very nearly wrecking the Democratic 
party in a Congressional district where it ought to have had a 
majority of at least 4,500. 

here is no escape from it but to give a service pension to every 
honorably discharged soldier in the country; and in order to keep 
clear of the depletion of the Treasury, if it is ascertained that it 
would have that effect, 1 would suggest as a further principle in 
ension legislation that pensions hereafter to be granted ought to 
© graded in the volunteer service simply upon the service rendered 
and not upon the rank of the a and then you would get rid 
of the large and, in my humble judgment, unjustifiable inequality in 
the whole system as we have it in existence to-day. I would remove 
the temptation of political manipulators to manipulate the pension 
applications of the soldiers and the pension certificates of the 
soldiers by placing the whole system where they could have no part 
or parcel in the adjudication of the claims of the pensioners. 
would get rid of the army of office-holders now engaged in that 
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business; I would get rid of this million-dollar e diture, which 
is the first item of this appropriation, and I would get rid of this 
bureau at every county seat throughout the country employing its 


partisan politicians, men who undertake to control the right of pen- 
sion of the old soldiers, but who themselves never saw the war, 
never served in the army, have no affinity orsympathy, by reason of 
any experience themselves, with the soldiers who served in the front, 
and who act upon the cases presented before them in many instances 
simply as partisans and from a partisan standpoint. 

I would get rid of that, and f would et rid of an ineffable dis- 
grace to the American nation that would subject nearly one million 
of soldiers who have honest claims for pensions under the laws of 
the Government to the manipulation of Republican or Democratic 
officials in this matter. One million of voters in the country is a 
very large number, even in a country that votes twelve million 
people, distributed as the soldiers of this country are. 

They are a formidable element in our politics; and to place that 
great number of men in a condition or position where they fall 
under obligation to one political party or the other, to place them 
in a position where they feel that they are in danger by any action 
of either party, is a system of coercion, and of bribery, so to speak, 
necessarily incident to such a condition, that isa disgrace upon the 
whole country; and if I am right, and that is the true condition 
existing, then there is no remedy, I repeat, in my humble judg- 
ment, but to place the soldier on the roll independent of his physical 
condition, save only the maimed, wounded, and those who are espec- 
ially disabled by disease and depending alone on their honorable 
discharge from an honorable service. 

I wish, Mr. Chairman, to indorse with enthusiastic commendation 
the splendid defense of the soldiers of the country made by the 
distinguished and eloquent gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
PICKLER] on yesterday. It was a credit to himself and an honor to 
the soldier. It was better done than I could possibly have 
done it. I congratulate him and I congratulate my comrades; and 
I congratulate, as well, the honorable men who fought on the other 
side, the men who faced death on hundreds of battlefields in this 
country, against honorable, chivalrous, brave, courageous, and 
skillful men. I congratuiate them also that to-day they have the 
vindication that is produced by this record of the Pension Depart- 
ment; that the men whom they fought, and whom it is their high- 
est honor to have met over and over again successfully on the battle- 
field, but ultimately in the great issue of war unsuccessfully, were 
not thieves, were not plunderers or frauds, but they were honora- 
ble, high-minded, public-spirited American citizens, who fought for 
the honor of the country and the perpetuity of the Government. 

I congratulate the American people that these men have been 
vindicated from the unjust ani unfounded charges which have 
been heaped upon them in the past. Why any President of the 
United States, who ought to be justly proud of the glory of his 
country, should continue, year after year, reiterating a statement 
that he knows the record of the country will falsify and deny, why, 
I repeat, he should go on, year after year, and make charges that 
the pension roll of this country is tainted with fraud and dishonor, 
in view of the facts which have been submitted to him, I can not 
understand; nor why certain great newspapers of the country 
should constantly assail the pension rolls of the country in the face 
of the proofs and in the face of the record which has been presented 
in denial of the assertions, I am unable to conceive. 

It is better for us, then, Mr. Chairman, that we should take the 
other view of the question, and piace it beyond the reach of such 
allegations and assertions in the future. It is a better thing for the 
country, better for our friends on the other side as well. They did 
not go to war to fight a band of pretorian guards, as someone 
spoke of the other day. They were not fighting a set of men who, 
after having brought back the old flag in glory and triumph with 
a reunited nation, the benefits of which are greater to them than to 
us to-day—they did not come back from that successful struggle 
and turn themselves into a set of pilferers and plunderers of the 
public treasury. They stand to-day the element of greatest 
strength in all the States in which they live. They stand the 
proudest gathering, the proudest segregation of the men who love 
their country, and who are proud of the glory and honor and intog- 
rity of that country. 

ne word more. No one million men in the United States engaged 
in any given vocation can be found with records as clean as the rec- 
ords of the million of my comrades. I wish we had here side by side 
a record of the conviction of fraudulent soldiers, men who have 
made fraudulent pension claims, and the means of comparing it with 
the record of the men who have violated the internal-revenue laws, 
the number of men who have smnegied goods into this country, the 
number of men who have violated tbe postal laws, the number of 
men who have violated some other of the laws of God and man. You 
would find that proudly in the midst of this great concourse of 
70,000,000 there stand the brave men who fought to save the Union, 
who presented a phalanx that was worthy of the steel of the mighty 
hosts of chivalrous men who, with misguided zeal, assailed the 
integrity of this nation; and you will find that the glory and honor 
of this nation to-day rests securely upon the faith, the integrity, and 
the patriotism of the Union soldier. 
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More Money and Less Debt and Misery for the People. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. HENRY A. COFFEEN, 


OF WYOMING, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 7, 1895. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.8705) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue bonds to maintain the gold reserve and to redeem and 
retire United States notes, and for other purposes— 

Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am very glad to come in now, following the 

lished gentleman and banker from New York [Mr. HENDRIX]. 
Fie is for the gold standard and the bank interests straight and 
clear. He is opposed to silver in every way. He runs from it as 
Shylock of old from the first moderate propositions of the court 
which offered a compromise proposition in the controversy about 
bonds and the severe terms which Shylock insisted upon in that 
famous scene. But he must admit at least this much, that the 
adoption of this amendment is equivalent to declaring the policy 
of silver payment, which should all the time be maintained, as we 
believe, and gives notice that payment will not be in gold alone, 
but in silver as well as gold. erefore this amendment reaches 
the point desired by many in this House. 

Not only so, but this amendment, if carried, will at once stop 
the work of the gold raiders on the Treasury. It appears to me 
that the Administration is greatly at fault, not to use harsher 
terms, when, with the law and the precedents and the interests of 
the country in favor of paying silver to stop this vicious raid on 
the Treasury, it does not exercise that same power and oppor- 
tunity that the gentleman from New York himself poin out 
was done by the bankers of France in behalf of the Government 
and the people there; that is, to refuse the gold, as he himself has 
said, or at least to pay 95 per cent if necessary in silver to protect 
the gold there. I would favor this amendment still more heartily 
than I do if it went one step further and said, ‘‘Pay all in silver 
when the gold reserve is less than one hundred millions, and when 
not less than one hundred millions, then pay half in silver and 
half in gold,” or as may be most convenient to the Treasury. 

T have one word further to say, hoping that I shall have time. 
There is coming up before us what is known as the Reed substi- 
tute. I have looked into that substitute. I fear, though, that 
there may be some on our side of the House who will follow that 
Republicanmeasure. Our Democrats from New England and New 
York preferred to follow the Republican measure for the repeal 
of the silver-purchase clause, which originated first with Senator 
Sherman, and then afterwards was taken up by the Administration 
at the extra session. The Democratic platform and position was 
to repeal the entire makeshift law in the interest of both gold and 
silver as standard money, but Sherman said repeal the purchase 
clause only, and then the President said thesame. What was the 
result when we followed the Republican doctrine in that and car- 
ried the repeal? Did it relieve the country? Not in the least. 
The lowest prices of products, commodities, and staples that have 
ever been reached have been reached since the repeal which you 
of the gold-bond side of this question prophesied was certain to re- 
lieve the country. 

Did it relieve the Treasury? Notin the least, for a greater num- 
ber of millions of dollars have been withdrawn from the Treasury 
for coin redemption since the repeal than were withdrawn in that 
same kind of redemption for the entire fifteen years preceding. 
In fifteen years, including the entire period of coinage of silver 
under the Bland law and purchase under the law of 1890, the 
withdrawals of gold from the ee eee not so much asin one 
year since the unconditional repeal. Then the prophecies of gold- 
standard advocates have proven false, 

Mr. CANNON of California. Will you issue the bonds half 
silver and half guid? 

Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming. No;I would not issue bonds at 
all, but if they are issued they should all be coin bonds. Iam not 
on that question now, and I will let the gentleman take that up 
in his own time. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. Will the 

Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming. 
swered it sufficiently for the 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I wis 
tleman from California, ; 

Mr. COFFEEN of Wyoming. You can secure the floor later 
for that. I wish to give you, as an indication of the feeling in the 
West, what our a ink of issuing bonds; and, as applying 
directly against the Reed substitute, I will present the utions 
of my own State legislature in Wyoming, passing the house of 
representatives in our State since this now pending bill has come 


ntleman allow me? 

y time is too short; I have an- 
resent. 

to answer the question of the gen- 


forward, if we have the matter correctly reported in the public 
press—— 
RESOLUTIONS FROM WYOMING AGAINST BOND ISSUES. 

And remember the majority in that legislature is Republican, 
and I find no one in that legislature, either Democrat or Republi- 
can, who is reported in the paper from which I quote as opposing it: 

Be it resolved —— house of representatives (the senate concurring therein), 
That we believe that the additional issuing of bonds on the part of the Ne- 
tional Governmentis a movement in the East on the part of New York bankers 
to force the country toa gold basis beyond ble change, and to drive 


a 
the National Government from its couptnadienal sen rvision of the currency 
of the country. And believing that this movement will undoubtedly entail 


misery on the common le of the land, we most respectfully ask that the 
wy ey in the R onal Con the State of w oa ye. 
e will fasten 


av 
= issuance of gold bonds or any other bonds whic 
ade 

t 


upon a for generations to come. 

We further t the resentatives of this State use all honorable 
means to prevent the legislation as yo by the President’s message, 
sent to Congress Monday, January 21, , and to defeat the bill now before 
the Banking and Currency Committee of the House of Representatives at 
Washington. Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, suitably indorsed and engrossed, 
be sent to the Hon. JosepH M. Carey and the Hon. C. D. CLARK, in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and the Hon. H. A. CorrEegEn, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Ican most heartily carry out the wishes of the people of my 
State in this matter, and not only do I indorse these resolutions 
against issuing bonds of any kind, but I have been battling along 
these lines, as every member of this honorable body knows, ever 
since I have been in Congress. 

This resolution not only squarely opyoses the bill now pending, 
which provides for one kind of bonds, but doubly antagonizes the 
Reed substitute, which will receive most of the votes on that side 
of the House, which proposes two kinds of bonds instead of one. 

I am pleased to put on record the views of the people of Wyo- 
ming, as expressed in these resolutions, so strongly opposing all 
bond issues. 

WHY FOLLOW REPUBLICAN DOCTRINE ON MONEY QUESTIONS? 

But while speaking of the Reed substitute and its two kinds of 
bonds and of the anxiety of the Republicans to help the President 
as long as he will ag | with them on the gold and bond questions, 
I desire to examine briefly the Republican record. Why follow 
the Republicans longer in their mad career after the gold standard 
and bonds? They demonetized silver and have ever stood by that 
act. They started in to destroy the greenbacks and pursued that 
line until the Democrats procured the stoppage of their destruc- 
tive policy. They changed our lawful money bonds into coin 
bonds in 1869 by the public-credit act. They have at all times 
favored the issuance of bonds and the extending to the banks a 
monopoly of issuing notes for circulation and of expanding and 
contracting the currency in their own banking interest. 

All of these positions of the Republican party are wrong. 

Why then shall we follow them? 

How can any Democrat outside of New York and New Eng- 
land vote for Republican monetary measures? 

At the extra session of this Congress, by some unfortunate 
fatality, our own Administration brought forward a repeal of the 

urchase clause of silver in exact accord with the suggestion of 
mator JOHN SHERMAN, the demonetizer and leader of the Repub- 
lican party. 

And true to their doctrine and tendencies the Republicans came 
forward to support the unconditional repeal, and the gold-standard 
President, and with Eastern Democrats, so called at least, they 
carried that unconditional repeal bill. 

; What the result? Did it give us relief as promised? 
east. 

The prophecies of the gold power failed totally in this matter as 
usual in all other cases. 

Instead of relief for the country our cuckoo Democrats, by fol- 
lowing the demonetizing an have brought our country 
to the lowest prices on record on our great and staple products. 

Instead of relieving the Treasury from the gold raiders it has 
had precisely the opposite effect,for more gold has been raided 
from our Treasury, in the misconstrued gold redemption of legal- 
tender notes, since the repeal of the purchase clause than was 
taken out in the entire fifteen years preceding. 

The whole force of the Republican y as a party has been to 
strengthen the bank and bond and gold combination. 

Democrats who are true to the name and principles and teach- 
ing of the will not follow any of the measures now pending, 
for they all are essentially Republican. 

Now, another trick is about to be played upon Congress by 
which the undemocratic administration of our Treasury is likely 
to enter into combination with the Republican party under the 
leadership again of the ex-Speaker from Maine |Mr. ReEep] and 
the Senator from Ohio {[JoHN SHERMAN, the demonetizer], to 
carry a Sherman-Reed substitute bill through this House even - 
against the opposition of the true genuine Democracy of this Con- 
gress. 

There is no danger that it can be carried without a combination 


between the cuckoo Democrats and the Republicans, as was done 
at the extra session of this Fifty-third Congress, and it is not cer- 


Not in the 
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tain that it can be done even then. Now, what are the essential 
points in the Reed substitute bill? 

First. To leave the Treasury as now to go on indefinitely, pay- 
ing out every dollar it gathers in gold to the gold raiders again- 
in what it calls coin véliemapiiens The Reed substitute proposes, 
no remedy whatever for this situation. 

To sell two kinds of bonds, instead of one, is no relief to the 
Treasury in maintaining its gold reserve. 

Nothing but on eee of silver coin in due proportion on all 
coin obligations will a raid of gold from our —— 

Second. It does provide for the issuance of bonds at the discre- 
tion of the Executive to carry on this endless chain process of 

mping all gold out of the Treasury. 

Third. It does provide for the locking of greenbacks in the 
Treasury, accomplishing for the present earnest wishes and 
demands of the banks, so to take the legal tenders out of the reach 
of the people and give a clear field for banks to issue their notes. 

Fourth. It provides for the issuance of bonds of a new kind, 
called by cunning and diplomacy certificates of indebtedness, bear- 
ing the same per centage and of the same general character as the 
other bonds and the proceeds to be used in payment of current ex- 
penses. 

This, too, the Republicans propose in the face of the fact that the 
Administration has announced through thechairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee that the revenues are sufficient for all cur- 
rent expenses and that a surplus of revenue will soon be coming 
into the Treasury. So we have come up to that point and pur- 
pose and find as usual that the income and monopoly classes are 
trying to carry against laboring humanity gold and bank and 
bond measures to fasten an indefinite, enlarged, and practically 

tual public debt on the country. 

If there !s any doubt where the two parties stand on this money 
question, look for a moment at the last vote just taken, where a 
proposition favoring silver to a greater degree has just been de- 
cided. W ile a majority of the Democrats voted for the measufe, 
only five ov six of the Republicans could be found to vote for the 
amendmert, while nearly the entire party, with Mr. Rrexp in the 
lead, vote:! against the measure. 

To be sure, our New York and New England Democrats are, as 
usual, fownd voting with their Republican brethren. 

We mvst if possible defeat all of these bond bills. Although 
we have been unable to get positive legislation in favor of unlim- 
ited coimige on the old ratio of 16 to 1, yet we have been able so 
far throughout this Congress to defeat all schemes for authorizing 
the issuance of bonds. If any are issued it must be under the 
laws as they already exist. 

As to the raid agaimst gold in the Treasury I am not concerned 
about it so seriously as some, for I know, as does almost every 
Congressman on this floor, that the Secretary of the Treasury has 
full power and optior and law in his hands now to stop the pay- 
ment of gold on coin obligations, and he should doit. Coin obli- 
gations are in no proper sense or construction of me sree in 
gold alone, but should be met with silver payment as , and that 
will stop the gold raid. I am unalterably opposed to giving gold 
any further advantage. 


The Currency. 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD LANE. 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE Houses OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 7, 1895. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under c devation the bill (H. R. 8705) auth: the Secretary of the 


Treasury to issue bonds to maintain the gold reserve, to redeem and retire 
United States notes, and for other purposes— 

Mr. LANE said: 

Mr. CHairnMAN: The most important question to-day before the 
American people is the financial problem. What shall be the char- 
acter and volume of our money are the beieg Messe of the 
hour. The Wilson bill that passed this House in > oe the 
silver bullion purchasing clause of the Sherman act, ized the 
right of the Treasury to redeem silv«* dollars with gold dollars and 
thus placing the country on a gold basis. 

We are now asked te adjust our entire fiscal scheme toa gold 
basis. Can it be dene? Do the people of this country desire this 
tobedone? There is noreal money in the world but metallic coin— 
gold and silver. Perhaps it might be else, but after the 
experience of four thousand years be A the t financiers of the 
world our actual money is gold and silver 
The genius of man has never yet discovered a way to make good 


money without the material of which it is composed possesses 
intrinsic value, The printing press can not make dollars. A cer- 
tificate or a note may be printed by which the Government, or a 
bank may promise to pay dollara, but it is not money, it is simply a 
promise to paymoney. It is true that such notes and promises per- 
form some of the functions of money, but never of ultimate payment. 
Prior to the adoption of our present Constitution, in 1787, the several 
States coined gold and silverand emitted bills of credit, and also char- 
tered State banks of issue, but after a fair and impartial trial the sys- 
tem proved a failure; and, when the Constitution was adopted, the 
right to coin money and emit bills of credit were granted to the Gen- 
eral Government, and these pewers were denied to the several States. 
It was expressly provided in the Constitution that the States should 
make nothing but gold and silver coin a legal tender for the pay- 
ment of debts. It was also thought by many that the right to char- 
ter banks of issue by the several States was also relinquished to 
the General Government, but in the case of Brisco vs. The Bank of 
the Commonwealt: of Kentucky (II Peter’s Reports, p. 257) the 
Supreme Court of the United States held otherwise. 

Judge Story, however, in his dissenting opinion in this case, in- 
forms the country that when the case was first heard by the court 
a majority of the judges who heard the case were decidedly of opin- 
ion that a State had no authority to charter a bank of issue, and 
that Chief Justice Marshall shared in that opinion; but after his 
death and after a rehearing of the case the court reached the con- 
clusion announced. There can be no question that the framers of 
the Federal Constitution, when that instrument was adopted, in- 
tended to end forever the emission of bills of credit by the States, 
and to depend entirely on metallic money as their medium of ex- 
change, at least as far as the several States wereconcerned. There- 
fore, the view taken by the court in the case of Brisco vs. The Bank 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky was a mistake, and especiall 
so when considered in connection with the late case of Veazie Ban 
vs. Fenno (8 Wall., 533), where it is held that a tax of 10 per cent 
on the notes of State banks is warranted by the Constitution. 

At the commencement of the war of the rebellion, in 1861, our cur- 
rency consisted of gold and silver coin, and supplemented by the 
issue of State-bank notes. Many of us remember well what a dismal 
failure the State-bank issue proved to be asa circulating medium of 
exchange. We had the wild-eat and the red-dog money, and all 
kinds of money except good money. In 1861, 1,600 banks organized, 
and, operating under the wildly differing laws of the pron States, 
issued in the aggregate at that time about $200,000,000. 

These circulating notes were far fromsatisfactory. Chicago bilis 
were at a discount in New York and New York bills at a diseeunt 
in Chicago, sometimes as high as 10 percent. A conductor on a 
“through” train would often refuse bills at one point of the line 
which he received at par at another, and a person desiring to make a 
journey would be compelled to provide himself with various kinds 
of money in orter to be at par at all points of his journey, but 
often before he reached his journey’s end it would all be worthless. 
The report from 18 different States in 1860 show that ont of 1,230 
banks 140 were broken, 234 closed, and 131 worthless. The le 
became disgusted with that character ofmoney, and it is very doubt- 
ful if that system will ever again be renewed in thiscountry. Dur- 
ing the war the General Government issued various forms of paper 
money as a circulating medium and attached to it the functions of 
legal tender for the payment of all debts, public and private. 

The power of the Government under the Constitution: to so issue 
money was denied by many, and the question was finally settled in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, where it was held that the 
Government had the power to issue money in times of peace or war, 
avd to make it a legal tender in payment of all debts, and this right 
is now conceded by all the courts of the country. 

And I may say in passing that when this question was before the 
Supreme Court of the United States it was expressly found and so 
expressed by some of the jrdec that the war of the Revolution, or 
of the late rebellion, could not have been carried on to a suc 
conclusion had it not been for the legal-tender function of our paper 
money at the time. Every civilized nation makes provision for 
legal tender in its currency, and every civilized nation uses paper 


money. 
It is the a of the United States to prescribe a uniform money 
of account and the signs and figures of its expression. 

Without such money of account enforced by the Government 
throughout its Pree me ustice ean not be done to suitors in 
courts nor could receipts and expenditures be ne in public offices. 

What, then, shall be our money of account? I answer, gold and 
silver coins supplemented with a sufficient volume of paper money. 

Whatever the form of our money may be every dollarshould have 
the same purchasing power as every other dollar, and be convertible 
the one into the other at the pleasure of the holder. On October 
1, 1894, we had in this country— 


REIN SET RE RRS aera siirw coal $579, 728, 587 
AMS swine clictind caltbicwes soddcdchive aihabenau 408 
Subsidiary soin.............. itil elieice sib owsecses,. TA een 
Total metallic money .... ...... ..--0- scenes ecee 675, 954, 476 
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Cras, bss nc te aS e-+---------- 346,681,016 | of all the banks of the country was $6,412,989,954. This vast sam 
Treasury notes—Sherman act.... ....-...------------ 151, 609, 267 ee cae eee nee at 5 per cent annum the banks 
Curreney certificates -...........-.-.---.---.---.---. 56,306,000 | would make over ,000,000 annually ; add to this the an- 
National-bank notes -............--.-------.-------- 207, 564, 458 | nual interest on $6,000,000,000 of farm mortgages and we have an 
additional gain to the bankers of over $300,000,000. The total debt 
Total paper Mee Yy ona noccs Saks cect iiictices -- 762,159, 741 | of this country is estimated at about $40,000,000,000, and at 6 per 


i i ly to 

Of these various amounts there was in circulation among the | cent interest per annum the le of the country pay annually 
people doing the business of the country $1,655,038,982. This the money power about $2,400, — ao ate ple pay 
amounts to about $23 per capita, a sum entirely inadequate te carry | More interest than any nation on the globe. I therefore su 
on the commerce of the nation. We should have at least $35 per that it would not be unreasonable to levy an annual tax on the eap- 
capita, We should coin the silver bullion in the ere ae —_ stock of the banks ir. gold coin, to keep up the gold reserve im 
would make metallic money to about $18 per capita, and then t Treasury. 
hebahiee could be made up ith a new issue of Government notes. But to return to the question at issue as proposed by the present 

I do not care what they are called. I wish to add my testimony bill. P Shall Congress authorize the issue of Government interest- 
now and here that, in my judgment, the legal-tender notes of the | bearing bonds and create national banks of issue? I say no, a 
Government constitute the best money in the world, backed, | thousand times no. The Democratic party can not favor any sneh 
as they are, by the national wealth of $70,000,000,000, and seeured | Measure. If there is any proposition upon which the Democratic 
by a mortgage on over 2,500,000,000 acres of land, with the eities, | Patty has pronounced itself it is this. Tie Democratic party in 
railroads, and civilization thereon, and the homes of 70,000,000 of | 2ational convention assembled, in 1810, passed the following 
people. It is the promissory note of the nation, Yr to bearer, resolution : 


5 marke this Resolved, That Congress has no power to charter a national bank; that we be- 
as eae te conten —" beim to country from Hieve such an institution one of deadly hostility to the best interests of the ceun- 


L gerous te our blican institutions and the liberties of the le, and 
Such a circulating medium possesses more elements ef safety than <7. aoe te place ‘he Wastheen of the country within the control ae concen 
all other proposed systems combined. It has the entire confidence | trated money power, and that above the laws and the will of the people. 
of the people, except these who wish to purchase and own Govern-| Again, in 1852, the Democratic party in national convention 
ment interest-bearing bends. I do not wish to be understood in | assembled passed the following resolutions: 
what I have said in regard to Government notes that I in anyman-| Ninth. Resolved, That Congress has no power to charter a national bank; that 
ner indorse the present national banking oe kanes: . do — As | we believe such an — ution ah any peatig * the bast a t he 
that system is administered in Wall Street, I re it as the cess- Sa our repw e liberties of the people. 
pool ofall financial iniquity. Tt hasrobbed'the American people out | S.calnlates to pace the usdnens of the country, in the hands of « convent 
of millions of dollars iv. the last twenty years, and it has no necessary | yesulis of Democratic legislation in this and all other financial measures upon 
comyection with the Treasury notes. The present national banking | which issues have been made between the two political parties of the country 
system is based on interest-bearing bonds ef the Government. The | have demonstrated to candid and practical men of all parties their soundness, 
echeme is indefensible, as the Government should never issue such SS. — ecamaiaen of cmemenn at toe Goccianant tin 
bonds, especially in times of peace. It is the duty of the Govern- | panking institutions is indispensable to the funds of the Gevernment and the 
ment under the Constitution to coim gold and silver as a currency | rights of the peovle. 
forthe people, and if this should not produce a sufficient volume of | And the Democratic convention which met in 1856 readopted these 
money then the Government should supplement it by a sufficient | planks in its platform, and from that day to this they have been the 
volume of paper money. cardinal creed of the party, never changed, revoked, or annulled. 
The act of coinin the precious metals and issuing paper money | It is also important to know that were the views of the founders 
are both an act of sovereignty; they are inseparably wedded | of the Democratic party on these questions. Thomas Jefferson said 
together. No citizen of the Re ublie has a right under the law to | on this subject: 
do either, and such power should not be nted te a corporation. Thave over appeased money of banks, not of those discounting for cash. but of - 
The Government only can make every dollar as good as every other | those foisting their own paper in circulation, and thus banishing our cash. My 
dollar and convertible into each other, and thus maintain the parity | 2¢! _— these institutions was so warm and open at the establishment of the 
‘al Bank of the United States that I was derided as a maniac by the tribe of bank 
of allour money. The gold reserve p:ovided for by act of Con- | woncers who were seeking to fileh from the pablie, thus swindling on barren 
ess, of date July 12, 1882, should be maintained by the banks. A | gains. But the errors of ot batensess to recalled. £ 
oe should be passed levying a tax of 1 per cent per annumin gold | The evils they have engend are now upon us, and hew aro we te get out o 
; the capital stock of all national banks, and this smal! }| them! Shall we build an altar to the old paper money of the Revolution which 
om & — es ruined individuals but saved the Republic, and burn on that all the bank charters, 
sum would be sufficient to preserve the gold reserve in the Treas- nt and future, and their notes with them? For these are te ruin both the 
ury. Iam informed that no redemption of Government notes has Republic and individuals. 
been made at the Treasury by individuals. The gold withdrawn] Again he said: 
from the Treasury has been by the 7 and I think itis donefor| , cincenely believe with you that banking extsblishments are more danger 
speculative purposes. If the law would levy a tax on the banks in i 
gold coin, then the run on the Treasury would cease. 


ous than standing armies, and that the principle of spending money te be paid 
by y posterity, er the name of funding, is but swindling futurity on a larger 

From the following table, furnished by the Treasurer of the United | 8“a- 
States, it will be seen that from 1879 to 1894 the total redemption 


Again he wrote to John W. Eppes, November 3, 1813: 
amounted to $292,609,390. The table is as follows: 


As to the i these companies have banished all our gold and silver 
United States notes and Treasury notes redeemed in gold, by calendar years. 








medium, whieh before their institution we had without interest, and instead of 
which they have given us two hundred millioas of froth and bubble on which we 
are to pay them heavy interest. 

He wrote again as folloc:s to Albert Gallatin: 


(national bank) is one of the most deadly hostility existing 
st the principles and form of our Censtitution. Ought we then to give 









> 





456, = growth to an institution so powerful, so hostile? Now, while we are strong, it is 
7 730 the test duty we owe to our Constitution to bring this powerful enemy toa 
5 000 subordination under its authorities. The first measure should beto reduce 

115, m te an equal footing with other banks, as to the favors of the Government. 
"910,000 | Andrew Jackson was still more pronounced than Mr. Jefferson in 
2, 927,400 | his hostility to the national bank. In his message to Congress 

Piso oss December 2, 1834 he says: 

475, 181 Circumstances make it my duty to call the attention of Congress to the Bank 
9659, 548 | of the United States. Created for the convenience of the Government, that 
329, 273 | institution has become the seourge of the people. Its interference to postpone 
9, 703,507 | the payment of a portion of the national debt that it might retain the public 
36, 260,560 | money appropriated for that purpose to strengthen it in political contests; 
76, 556, 290 | the Seat ae contraction ~ its a to the 
141, 744, 003 | Community; partisan loans; its exclusion of the public 
directors a poe of its most important proceedings; the untim- 
292, 609,390 | ited authority conferred the president to expend its fands in hiring writers 


a a ee oT 


i 
ri 


and the use made of that authority; the retention 
after the selection of new agents, have, thromgh 
channels, been laid before Congress. They were substantially a confes- 
sion that all the real distresses which individuals and the country had te endure 
for the preeeding six or t months have been needlessly produced by it, with 

the sufferings of the people, the legislative action of 


Ovrrics oF THE TREASURER UNITED STATES, 
anuary 3, 18965. 
It will be further seen that for the first twelve years the redemp- 
tion did not average $5,000,000 per year, while for the last year the —o 
amount taken out was $123,941,059, clearly showing that it was the 





pose ‘oree the ernmen issue mere interes Again, in the same message: 

» Ee ee a Fem the ie . Events have satisfied my mind, and I think the minds of the American people, 
in that sred shoul ad vy gold that the mischief and dangers which fiow from a national bank far overbalance 

= I off d be pted . all ere She bold effort the present bank has made to control the Gov- 
Why should not the banks be required to pay thistax? Let us see | ernment, the it Ran poodineed, and the violence of which it has been the 


i in of cities for its observ f order are bt 
Government, On the 30th day of June, 180, as sees by the report | Premeuitions of the fate which swaite the American people should they bee 
: intea of this institution or the establishment of another like 
of the Comptroller of the Treasury, the le funds in the hands ! it. It is to be heped that, thus admonished, those who have heretofore 














favored the establishment of a substitute for the t bank will be induced to 
abandon it, as it is evidently better to incur any inconvenience that may be rea- 
sonebly expected than to concentrate the whole money power of the Republic in 
any form whatsoever or under any restrictions. 

Again, in the veto message, he said: 


It is to be regretted that the rich and_powerful too often bend the acts of gov- 
ernment to their selfish purposes. istinctions in society will also exist 
ander every just government. Equality of talents, of education, or of wealth 
can not be produced by human institutions. In the full enjoyment of the 
gifts of Heaven and the fruits of superior industry, economy, and virtue, 
every man is ey entitled to the protection of the law. But when the 
laws undertake to add to these natu advantages artificial distinctions, to 
grant titles, gratuities, and exclusive geteeane to make the rich richer and 
the potent more powerful, the humble members of society, the farmers, 
mechanics, and laborers, who have neither the time nor the means of secur- 
ing like favors to themselves, have a right to complain of the injustice of their 
Government. There are no necessary evils in government. Its evils exist only 
in ite abuses. If it would confine itself to equal protection and, as Heaven does 
its rains, shower its favers alike on high and low, the rich and the poor, it would 
be an unqualified blessing. 

Experience should teach us wisdom. Most of the difficulties our Government 
now encounters, and most of the dangers which impend over our Union, have 
sprung from the abandonment of the legitimate objects of government, by our 
national legislation, and the adoption of such principles as are embodied in the 
act. 

Many of our rich men have not been content with equal protection and equal 
benefits, but have besought us to make them richer by act of Congress. By 
attempting to gratify their desires we have, in the results of our legislation, 
arrayed section against section, interest against interest, and man aguinst man 
in a fearful commotion which threatens to shake the very foundation of our 

nion. 

It is tirae to pause in our career; to review our principles, and, if possible, to 
revive that devoted patriotism and spirit of compromise that distinguished the 
sages of the Revolution and the fathers of our Union. If we cdn not at once, in 
justice to interests invested under improvident legislation, make our Government 
what it ought to be, we can at least take a stand against all new grants of 
monopolies and exclusive pene against any prostitution of our Govern- 
ment to the advancement of a few at the expense of the many, and in favor of 
compremise and gradual reform in our code of laws and system of political 
economy - 

Nothing farthercan besaid. The debate, from a Democratic view, 
should close at this point. By what Democratic authority do gentle- 
men advocate the enactment of the pending bill into a law creatin 
national bauks of issue? Clearly there can be no authority foun 
for it in the platforms of the Democratic party. Nor is there 
any public necessity for it now. Iam quite certain that a great 
majority of the people of this at. do not favor national banks 
of issue, Under the present national =e parties desir- 
ing to start a national bank bring, say, $109,000 in Government 
bonds, bearing interest from 3 +o 4 os cent per annum, and leave 
them with the Treasury. They ae from the Treasury, free of 
charge, except 1 per cent tax, $90,000 in currency, which they can 
take to their bank with them and loan to the people at from 8 to 10 
per cent per annum, while the Government collects the interest on 
their bonds from the people and pays that over to the banks also, 
making double interest. 

This is bad enough, but under the proposed banking system, 

arties desiring to engage in banking go to the Treasury and pay 
£50,000 in treasury notes. The Treasurer will give in exchange there- 
for $150,000 in bank currency, which can be loaned to the people by 
the bank at the present rate of interest, the Government retaining 
a first lien on all the assets of the bank to secure this circulation, 
and in this way take a from those who deposit in the bank any 
chance to recover their deposit if the bank should fail. In other 
words, the law takes the money of the bank depositor and uses it 
to protect the Government, and in this way takes from the depositor 
any chavce he might have to secure his deposit in the event the 
bank fails. This is manifestly unjust. But the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER] in defending this system says that if the 
banks can get this cheap money they will be able to loan it to thé 
je le at a low rate of interest. What a strange statement! How 

ittle he knows of the class for whom he is legislating. 

If the banks of this country could get their money as the chil- 
dren of Israel received their manna, free from Heaven, does any well- 
informed person believe that they would loan this money to the 
people at any lower rate of interest because of that fact. Not at 
all. Bankers are not in business for pleasure or for their health, 
but to make money, and they get all the interest they can now from 
the people, and would under the proposed system. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed law is not Democratic and it is inde- 
fensible. Gentlemen who are in favor of the measure — as well 
quit masquerading before the country as Democrats. hy should 
we issue interest-bearing bonds payable in fifty years? Why should 
we place a mortgage on a generation yet wabien? If we are true 
Americans we will never do it. Whatever the liabilities of the 
Government are should be met by the present generation. Let us, 
therefore, meet it like men who know our duty and the responsibility 
we owe to the people. This measure is but a makeshift and cer- 
tainly we have had enough of that kind of legislation. t ua go 
to the very root of the matter. Our present condition is largely if 
not entirely due to the monumental fraud of this century which re- 
sulted in the demonetization of silver. That was the blackest crime 
in the pages of criminal legislation. From that ee to this we have 
had no real prosperity in this country. It is utter. y impossible to 
adjust our financial system toa gold basis. Gentlemen might as 
well expect to suspend this Capitol building in mid-air as to place 
our financial affairs on a gold foundation. Isaiah ves the reason: 

*‘For the bed is shorter than that a man can stretch himself on it, 
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and the covering narrower than that he can wrap himself in it.” 
There is not gold enough in the world to meet the demands of trade 
andcommerce. Wemust have a greater volume of money to transact 
our business. The first requisite of money is quality. We should 
have nothing but good money. Tle second requisite is volume, and 
the third stability of value, Industry and trade are founded and 
rely upon stability. Every variation in the currency tends to frus- 
trate business plans and damage labor. If money is depreciated 
every creditor suffers loss; if the value of money rises the debtor 
loses and the creditor gains. A dearth of money stops exchanges, 
— progress, and begets social confusion, disintegration, and 
ecay. 

A total absence of money would be a condition of social death, 
a relapse into barbarism. There can be no civilization, no com- 
merce, without money. Money is created by the State or nation 
and is of two kinds, primary and token money. Primary money in 
all nations is metal coin having a substantial market value for 
human use. Token money, or fiat money, is a promise-to-pay 
money, and its value depends only upon the ability of the promisor 
to meet the promise. It is upon such money alone that the stamp 
of aGovernment can confer value, and then only according to the 
wealth of the promisor. 

Primary money in all civilized nations has consisted of gold and 
silver since the time of Abraham to the present time.- These metals 
were selected by the common consent of mankind, because the 
were in and of themselves property and of imperishable value. It 
was required that primary money should have durability and con- 
venience. Wheat would not do, for it was too bulky and incon- 
venient to handle. Horses and cattle would die. Iron would rust 
and copper would corrode. And it was also necessary that the 
article of which money was made should not be too abundant, and 
still be in sufficient quantities to supply the wants of commerce and 
the demands of trade. 

Silver and gold fills all the requirements of commerce more than 
any other metals ever discovered in God’s treasure house, and the 
common sense of mankind adopted these as the money metals of 
each nation where organized government exists. We find these 
metals in the earth at about the ratio of 1 to 16 in weight; that is, 
sixteen times more silver than gold. The market value of these 
metals are settled by centuries of human experience. Silver and 
gold have each, under the laws of commerce, a use as a commodity 
in the arts. They have also each a use under the law as a medium 
of exchange as primary money. The third use common to both is 
as legal tender for debts under the law of a nation. Silver is most 
useful as a subsidiary coin, while gold is more convenient for ex- 
porting, because of its great value in a small compass. 

It is admitted by most financiers that both silver and gold derive 
50 per cent of their value from their money use. Money isa medium 
of exchange and also a measure of value. The volume and quantity 
of money in circulation at any given time measures the value of ail 
property and commodities. A large volume equal in quality facili- 
tates exchange and stimulates industries. Under its influence 
both production and consumption of products increase. Civiliza- 
tion has always advanced under the influence of sufficient money, 
and has been retarded when the supply becomes small. By a con- 
traction of the money volume of the world the most colossal frauds 
have been perpetrated on the people. 

Too few people of the United States realize the interesting fact 
that all articles of merchandise, and of lands and labor, and all 
kinds of property are necessarily valued at some fractional part of 
the money of this country. Take for example a nation of 100,000 
people having a circulating medium of $2,000,000, one half in gold 
ond the other half in silver. The price of all houses, farms, bonds, 
and all articles of commerce, including labor, would be worth a 
fractional part of the $2,000,000. If, therefore, a house was valued 
at $2,000 it would be worth one thousandth part of the amount of 
the circulating medium of the nation. 

Now, if the amount of money in the nation were suddenly doubled 
and the house thus become worth the one-thousandth part of 
$4,000,000 instead of being worth the fractional part of $2,000,000, 
the house would command $4,000 instead of $2,000. Buc suppose 
i should reduce the volume from $2,000,000 to $1,000,000, then a 

ouse that was worth $2,000 when the volume of the money was 
worth $2,000,000 would at once fall to $1,000; it would be worth 
but one-thousandth part of a circulating medium that had suddenl 
been chan from $2,000,000 to but $1,000,000. A man who ha 
borrowed $1,000 om his house or farm when it was valued $2,000 
might lose his house or farm, as he could only sell it for $1,000, the 
value of the mortgage. 

By the demonetization of silver in this country in 1873 the vol- 
ume of our metallic money was reduced one-half, and the result was 
the destruction of prices, which resulted in the panic of that year. 
Some of our people were well pleased with the demonetization of 
silver, inasmuch as holders of bonds and mortgages, and men to 
whom, in various ways, money was owing, would have their for- 
tunes increased at the expense of the debtor classes and at the cost 
of owners of real estate and various kinds of property. The inter- 
est paid to creditors would be doubled in oe power. 

ith one dollar they could hire a man to work for them, when 


before the striking down of silver two dollars a day would have 
been paid to him. This condition of the money volume caused 
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industries to languish and prevented men from getting remunera- 
tive work. John Stuart Mill says: 


If the whole money in circulation was doubled _—— would double; if it 
would only increase one-fourth prices would rise one-fourth. 


This is one of the most important principles connected with 
finance, and it explains the reason silver was demonetized in 1873. 
Mr. Fauchet said in 1843: 


If all the nations of Ew adopted the system of Great Britian the price of 
gold would be raised beyond measure and we would see uced in Europe a 
most lamentable result. The Government can not decree that legal tender shall 
be gold in place of silver, for that would be to decree a revolution, and the 
most gerous kind of all, because it would be a revolution leading to unknown 
results. 


Mr. Wolowski said in 1868: 


The suppression of silver would bring on a veritable revolution. Gold would 
augment in value with a rapid and constant progress which would break tho 
faith of contracts and aggravate the situation of all debtors, including the na- 
tion. It would add at one stroke of the pen at least three milliards to the twelve 
milliards of the pubiic debt. 


In 1869, before the French monetary convention, he used this lan- 


guage: 
The sum total of the precious metals is reckoned at fifty milliards, one-half gold 
and one-half silver. by a stroke of the pen they suppress one of these metals 


in the monetary service they double the demand for the other metal tothe ruin of 
all debtors. 


Another member of the convention said: 

The suppression of silver would amount to a veritable destruction of values 
without any compensation. 

In 1873 Professor Laveleye said: 


Debtors, and among them the state, have the right to pay in gold or silver, and 
this right can not be taken away without disturbing the relation of debtors and 
creditors to the extent of perhaps of one-half, or ce: y one-third. - To increase 
all debts at a blow is a measure so violent, so revolutionary, that I can not believe 
that the Government will propose it or that the Chambers will vote it. 

James G. Blaine said: 


The destruction of silver as meney and establishing gold a$ the sole unit of 
value must have a ruinous effect on ali forms of p except those invest- 
ments which yield a fixed return inmoney. Thesew be enormously e 
in value and would gain a disproportionate and unfair advantage over every 
other species of property. If, as the most reliable statistics affirm, there are 
nearly $7,000,000,000 of coin or bullion in the world, not very unequally divided 
between gold and silver, it is impossible to strike silver out of existence as money 
without results which will prove disastrous to millions and utterly disastrous to 
tens of thousands. 

Mr. Speaker, I could quote many more eminent financiers to the 
same effect, but I deem it unne .° The proposition is too plain 
to need argument. There is now in the world $3,727,018, in 
= and $3,820,571,346 in silver, making in all $7,547,590,215. 

his amount of standard oe must buy the whole mass of 
salable eres in the world. you take away one half of this 
money then the half left must do the work of all; so you double the 
purchasing power of the gold if that is the money left. The rule 
would apply whether you take away the gold or the silver. The 
purchasing power of the money left is exactly doubled. 

It will now command twice as much commodities as it did for- 
merly. Stating the facts in different terms, it is clear that the value 
of — has been so much advanced by the change that all the com- 
modities are required to be measured by the quantity of standard 
money which half the commodities brought before silver was 
eliminated from the money volume. Precisely this thing has hap- 
—- and for twenty years, as gold has appreciated under the 

emands of expanding population and increasing business, in a 
period of profound peace prices have fallen, because more and more 
of the products of human toil have been required to purchase a 
fixed amount of gold. ‘The reason why all men do not perceive that 
the real movement is of gold and not of commodities is that they 
are accustomed to regard the act of purchasing as the prerogative 
of money alone, whereas the farmer who parts with his wheat buys 
— with his wheat just as much as the merchant buys wheat with 


There are millions of human beings who still firmly believe that 
the sun rolls around the earth because their senses justify that be- 
lief. The argument for the fixity of gold is — the same as 
that for the immovability of the —both seem to stand still. 
The delusion respecting the earth yields to instruction, but there is 
something almost hopeless in the tenacity which educated men cling 
to the other and equally absurd delusion. All that is needed to ac- 
complish the robbery of nine-tenths of the people of the world is to 
change the money standard from = and silver to gold alone. 

Henry Clay was right in 1840 when he said in regard to the con- 
traction of the money volume— 

All property would be reduced in value to one-third of its present nominal 
amount and every debtor would in effect have to pay three times as much as he 
had contracted for. The pressure of foreign debts would be three times as great 
as it is and about $600,000,000, which is the sum now probably due the banks from 
the people, would be multiplied into $1,800,000,000. 

Tested by the rule laid down by Mr. Clay, and no one can doubt 
its correctness, how many millions of do have the American 
people lost in the last twenty years? Let some gentleman make 
the paetee: Our Government interest-bearing debt is over $700- 
000,000, and all debts, public and private, of the American le 
is estimated at nearly $40,000,000,000. What a vast sum the. -. 
monetization of silver has cost the people and given as a bonus 
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to the bankers and money holders—four times more than would buy 
all the gold in the world. In 1873 we produced 281,254,700 bushels 
of wheat; this brought $1.312 per bushel, making $366,635,166.40. 
In 1889 the crop was 611,780,000 bushels, at 80 cents per bushel, 
—- $489,424,000. Had the 611,780,000 bushels sold for $1.312, 
the price in 1873, it would have brought $802,655,360, but the wheat- 
growers lost by the reduction $313,231,360, and the same loss applies 
to all farm products, which would make the loss many millions of 


dollars. 


I hold in my hand the New York Tribune of a recent date, and I 
find the estimate given editorially that because of the depreciation 
of property in the United States in the last two years, the American 
people have lost over $10,000,000,000. 

et that the Agricultural Department reports a loss of 
$663, on the value of animals on farms since January, 1893, 
and a like loss on stock not on farms would be $154,000,000. Wheat 
has fallen from 80 cents per bushel in New York to 56 cents, a loss 
of 30 per cent; cotton, from 9.12 to 5.62 cents, a loss of 38 per cent; 
pork, from 19.50’to 11.25 per barrel, a loss of 42 per cent. 

Farms and live stock together have declined in value $2,145,000,000. 
The gold bug says, however, that the decline in prices is due to 
overproduction, and not to the appreciationof gold. This can not 
be true, for there is no decline in prices in countries where silver is 
used exclusively. 

An ounce of silver to-day in any country will purchase as much 
wheat, corn, or oats, or any other product, except gold, as it would 
twenty years ago. It can not be true for anotherreason. The 
price of land has decreased as well as other property. Who has 
created more land in the last twenty years? Has there been an 
overproduction of land since silver was demonetized? Is there not 
as many acres in cultivation now, according to population, as there 
was twenty years ago? No; all values have decreased in the last 
twenty years. It may be true that a piece of land here and there 
from local causes has advanced in price, or that a certain farm 
product may sell for a reasonable price, all thin gs considered, but 
as a rule prices have declined, and are still declining, and will 
decline while the world is trying to do its business on a gold basis. 

I am reliably informed by a gentleman from the South that many 
valuable plantations in that part of the country will not be culti- 
vated this year, for at the present low prices the crops will not pay 
the cost of production, although the wages of labor is very low 
there. The goldstandard is the decadence of agriculture. Not that 
the staple products of the earth are not as beneficent to mankind 
as they ever were, but they are not salable when measured by gold 
alone. What is the effect now? It requires two bushels of wheat 
to purchase a gold dollar, when one bushel would procure a gold 
dollar some years ago. It requires two horses now to obtain the 
same quantity of gold that one horse would in the past, and this is 
also true of all farm products. elé is not so much because the price 
of products have fallen, as if is that the measure of commodities, 
gold,” has appreciated. 

hy then say that gold is the only ‘‘honest money” in the world, 
that it is the best money, and that a silver dollar is not an honest 
dollar. Why should we call gold money the best money when we 
know that it is destroying our trade and commerce, ruining our 
farmers and mechanics, and driving labor of all kinds into idleness 
and poverty. Butwhy call gold money atall. It does not circulate 
among the people and is no part of the money of this country. It 
performs no useful function whatever. 

Who but the banks or some parties in California ever see a gold 
piece? I venture the assertion that if you ask every person you 
meet in the ordinary walks of life if they have any gold coin in 
their pockets, nine hundred and ninety-nine persens out of every 
thousand will answer no. Every well-informed person knows that 
the silver money of the world has performed more than nine-tenths 
of the ordinary business of the globe, and that it has uniformly 
been the money of the common people. The best dollar for every 
man is the dollar that he can get for his labor and products, and as 
gold coin never has and does not now circulate among the people 
it is sheer nonsense to talk about gold as a circulating medium. 
There is not sufficient gold in the world for that purpose. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this is not all. The advocates of the gold 
standard further insist that we must destroy or retire the $346,681 ,016 

mbacks and the $151,609,267 Treas notes now in circulation 
in this country in order to protect the gold reserve. Will the peo- 
ple of this country indorse such legislation? I think not. Why 
should this money be retired or destroyed? The advocate of gold 
says this money is used to take gold out of the Treasury, and for 
that reason should be destroyed and replaced by State or national- 
bank paper. I solemnly protest against such achange. We should 
have no irredeemable paper money in this country. But gentlemen 
say the banks would redeem their own notes. 

They might or might not do so. It is certain that the people of 
this country want no bank oligarchy. This should be a Government 
of law and not of banks. The question of the redemption of our 

aper money should not be left to the banks, but should be settled 

y law; and there can be no better place for redemption than at the 
Treasury of the United States. The present volume of Treasury 
notes and mbacks should not be retired, but rather greatly 
enlarged. I venture the assertion, without the fear of succeseful 
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contradiction, that this currency is the best paper money in the 
world. 

All this talk about this Government not being able to sustain its 
credit without the assistance of the banks is vile hypocrisy and 
cant. We are the greatest wealth-producing people in the world. 
Our farmers produce annually over $2,500,000,000 worth of farm 


products, and our shops and factories produce yearly over 
$9,000,000,000 worth of manufactured goods. Our gold mines 
produce $35,000,000,000, and our silver mines from $50,000,000,000 
to $65,000,000,000, annually, without mentioning our other mineral 
wealth. 

The Government can and will pay every dollar it owes, and in the 
very kind of money mentioned in the contract. And more than 
that, the Government can keep all her money on a parity. There is 
no occasion now, nor has there been for the last thirty years, for this 
Goveryment to issue a single interest-bearing bond payable either 
in currency, coin, or gold. Lassert further, without the fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction, that the civil war could have been fought to 
a successful conclusion without issuing a single interest-bearing 
bond, and the $2,000,000,000 paid to the banks and syndicates on these 
bonds was one of the most gigantic robberies ever consummated 
on earth. 

The Government had the power to issue as much money as it 
needed and make it a legal tender for the payment of all debts, 


public and private, but a foul conspiracy was entered into by the | 


great bankers that they would not permit this money to pass through 
their banks without the payment to them of this vast sum of money. 
These patriotic bankers loaned the Government no money, but 
simply ‘‘loaned their credit” to the Government and for this simple 


accommodation these pirates exacted as blood money $2,000,000,000, | 
and if it was not paid to them they were willing to scuttle the ship | 
of state and see the liberties of a free people perish from the face of | 


patriotic banks to execute to them $500,000,000 interest-bearing 


bonds, payable in thirty years, not in current money, not in coin, 
but principal and interest to be payable in gold. 

We are told the Government has entered into a contract privately 
with these bankers, and that if Congress does not authorize such a 


loan at 3 per cent interest per annum then the Government will | 


execute the bonds at 3} per cent interest under existing law, and 
thereby the people will lose, as we are told, $16,000,000,000. But no 
person has told us what the gold would cost us in thirty years from 
now to pay off these bonds. If gold appreciates in the next thirty 
years as it has in the last twenty years it would be impossible to 
tell, but certainly it would be very many millions. 

Confronted with this condition, what is the duty ofCongress? All 
the Government interest-bearing obligations now outstanding, 
nearly $700,000,000, are payablein coin. Itis proposed to make the 
new bonds payable in gold alone. Uf this should be done is it not 
apparent at once that this would be a change in the policy of the 
Government heretofore pursued? And it wall at once necessitate a 
refunding of all our bonds now outstanding and make them pay- 
able in gold also. Is a Democratic Congress prepared to commit this 
great iniquity, to increase by many more millions the public debt 
of the nation and thus to rivet the galling yoke of the banks more 
tightly on the necks of the people? 

Mr. Chairman, speaking only formyselfI solemnly declare I will 
never support such a measure. I ama Democrat, and I can not for- 

et the prophetic utterance of the father of Democracy, Thomas 
efferson, white he said: 

I sincerely believe that banking institutions are more dangerous toliberty than 
standing armies. 

I will not barter away the liberty of my countrymen at the behest 
of the bankers, I know there are many members in this House who 
call themselves Democrats who are willing to vote for gold bonds, 
and also vote to create national banks of issue, but, loving the his- 
tory, doctrine, and traditions of the Democratic party as I do, I can 
not vote for such propositions, 

For more than twenty years in all my public utéerances on the 
hustings I have denounced the present national-bank system as a 
robbery of the people, as being class legislation and paternalism, 
and also founded on the principle of double interest.. It is a low 
estimate to say that the inomal robbery of the ple by this bank- 
ing system has been at least $18,000,000,000. I have also denounced 
with all the earnestness that I could command during all these 
years the great crime committed by the Republican party when 
that party refunded the public debt into bonds payable in “ coin” 
from bonds payable in any lawful money as they were payable. 
That whole transaction is supposed to have cosy the American 
people at least $600,000,000, Whatever of injury this sountry has 
sustained up to this time in regard to the issue of interesi bearing 
bonds is due to the Republican party, for the Democratic party has 

passed ne law that authorizes the issue of any outstanding bonds, 

he Democratic party does not believe in the bond system, at least 
in times of peace, and in no sense is this the proper remedy for ex- 
isting evils. 

Mr, Chairman, in order to meet the emergencies of this hour and 
secure relief for the people, we must turn to the Constitution. If 
there is any crucial test of Democratic principles it mast be found 
in the Constitution. A man who does not eve in the Constitu- 


tion can not be a Democrat. As Democrats we should return to the 
teachings of the fathers, and render obedience to the Consiitution. 
The Constitution declares that Congress shall have power— 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin. 

And the Constitution farther declares that— 

No State shall * * * coin money; * * * make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 

The power to coin money is expressed in short, clear, concise, and 
unmistakable language. Congress has no discretion about it. Con- 
gress can raise no question of expediency, no question of national 
policy, no question whether we shall have a bimetallic currency or 
a gold currency. Daniel Webster, the greatest constitutional law- 
yer of this country, said: 

told and silver at rates fixed by the Congress constitutes the legal standard of 
value in this country, and neither Congress nor any State has authority to estab- 
lish any other standard or to displace that standard. 

James G. Blaine said: 

I believe gold and silver to be the money of the Constitution; indeed, the 
money of the American people, which the great organic law recognized as quite 
independent of its own existence. No power was conferred on Congress to 


declare either should not be money. Congress has, therefore, in my judgment, no 
power to demonetize cither. 


Mr. Chairman, the Constitution strips the States of all power 
over the currency of the country, except to declare gold and silver 
coin, without distinction, a legal tender; but Congress must coin 


| the money and regulate its value. In that respect the law of Con- 


gress is supreme, and may establish any ratio between gold and 
silver. The coinage of silver is a constitutional right of the people, 
and I am surprised beyond expression why a Democrat should not 
be willing to enforce the Constitution, 

-Is there a word in the Constitution that Congress shall not coin 
silver until we have an international agreement with the crowned 


the earth forever. And now Congress is again asked by the same | heads of Europe? If so, where do you find it? What supreme 


homage we pay to royalty! If this is Democratic, Irenounce and 
dispise it. The nations of the earth have nothing to do with our 
form of governmentor money. There is no such thing in the world 
as international money. Beyond the great oceans our money is 
simply a commodity. Our gold and silver coins in other countries 
are simply articles of merchandise, not money. The trade and 
commerce between nations are carried on by exchange of goods for 
goods, merchandise for merchandise, and our gold in Lombard 
street is not counted, but weighed. 

We produce sufficient gold in this country to discharge any bal- 
ance of trade that may be due from our people to the people of 
other countries, and we can spare the gold for that purpose. But 
we can not afford to permit England or any other nation to strike 
down one-half of our money, thus reducing the value of our prop- 
erty one-half. Gold and silver coin were measures of value in this 
country up to 1873. When one-half the quantity is abandoned as a 
money metal and as a measure of value, the other half appreciates 
in value, and thereby destruction comes to the value of all other 
property, including the wages of labor. This brings insolvency to 
debtors and ruin to business enterprises. 

Mr. Chairman, the mission of the Democratic party is to right 
this great wrong committed by the Republican party and to restore 
silver to its constitutional right as a money metal. I hoped that 
during this session of Congress that would be done, but I fear now 
it will not. Let the responsibility rest where it belongs. 

Some of us have done all we could as constitutional Democrats 
to effect a reunion of gold and silver coins as they were united and 
used prior to 1873, but other so-called Democrats, at the behest of 
the great banks, have failed to do their constitutional duty and 
have fallen down and worshiped the golden calf and voted with 
the Republican party, and thereby defeated any silver legislation. 

Congress will soon adjourn, and this t question will again be 
referred to the people. The fight for free silver will go on and 
the people will not allow the bankers to rob them by their gold 
standard. Right in the end will prevail. 

‘ Truth crushed to earth will rise again: 
The eternal years of God are hers, 

I have no doubt but that in the end silver will be restored to its 
historic place as a medium of exchange, and it will retain its place 
equally with gold to the endoftime. Both alike are the money of 
the world and the supports of advancing civilization, and such they 
are likely to be as long as our planet is populated. 

It is the duty of America, the greatest nation of the earth, to 
take the lead in this great work of restoring the free coinage of 
silver. We produce more gold and many times more silver than 
any nation on earth, and why not reap the rich fruitage of these 
twin blessings of God to man? By so doing we could greatly 
enlarge the value of our metallic coins, the money of ultimate pay- 
ment, and on this expanded coin foundation we could with safety 
iscue a sufficient volume of paper money to stop the alarming decline 
in the value of al! property and the stagnation in every branch of 
business. With a suflicient volume of money manufacturing estab- 
lishments would soon be in active operation and labor would be 
furnished to millions of honest men now en in trampery. 

The tears of the helpless widow would be dried up, because she 
would have the wherewith to feed and clothe her orphan children. 
The coul their debts, and those who are out of debt are 
out of * ith such a volume of money this country would 
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again blossom asthe rose. We learn from the Scriptures that when 
Solomon was King of Israel he made silver and gold at Jerusalem as 
plenteous as stones, and that the value of Solomon’s Temple and its 
contents was over $77,000,000,000 in our money. This was the golden 
era of the children of Israel, every student of history is acqaainted 
with their decline and fall. 

When Rome from her seven hills ruled the world that people had 
at their command, as history informs us, $1,800,000,000 of coined 
money, the greater part being in silver. After this their volume of 
money was contracted to $200,000,000, and with the contraction 
population dwindled, commerce, arts, weaith, and freedom all dis- 
appeared, and the people were reduced by poverty to serfdom and 
slavery. 

Mr. Chairman, where are all the other nations of ancient times, 
with their fabulous wealth and overflowing treasuries? They have 
all perished from the earth, and the first symptom of their decadence 
was a contraction of the volume of their metallic money, that being 
the lifeblood of all nations. All national success and business pros- 
perity go side by side with an increasing volume of money, 
and national death and business stagnation follow in the wake of a 
decreasing currency. At the birth of this great nation gold and sil- 
ver were wedded together by the fathers of the Republic as our 
money, and side by side in harmonious and honorable companion- 
ship they reigned supreme as our representative of value and medium 
of exchange until silver was dethroned by the Republican party. 
And now the enthronement of silver to its rightful place as a money 
metal is the superlative duty of the Democratic party. [Applause.] 





Free Ships. 


“Mr. Speaker, when this proposition was formerly before the House it 
came up under very different circumstances from those which now exist. 
I then occupied the same position which I propose to occupy now. I then 
took ground in favor of the citizens of the United States being permitted to 
purchase foreign ships, and in favor of permitting vessels sailing under for- 
eign flags to be registered under our . And I say to these gentlemen 
now, to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kelley] and to the ship- 
builders of this country, that if they allow their notions of high protection 
to run riot in this matter, so that we shall not permit our citizens to purchase 
foreign vessels in time of war for the benefit of our naval service and our 
commerce, so that we shall bind down our citizens under this idea of pro- 
tection to American ship-building, not to purchase véssels from abroad; I 
suy that by adopting this course they are pursuing a policy that is holding 
the knife to the throat of the commercial interests of this Nation.”—John A. 
Logan. 


SPEECH 


HON. GEO. W. FITHIAN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, February 22, 1895. 


TLe House having under consideration the bill (S. 2783) to postpone the 
enforcement of the Act of August 19, 1890, entitled “An act to adopt regu- 
lations for preventing collisions at sea’’— 

Mr. FITHIAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not care to say anything except to protest 
against the bad faith of Great Britain in refusing to let the act of 
August 19, 1890, go into effect on the 1st of March, 1895, as originally 
agreed upon. If this act is not passed, human life will be endan- 
gered, and I therefore favored a this bill from the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and now favor its passage, 
but if Congress does not soon enact legislation to restore our mer- 
chant marine and regain our lost carrying trade, we will have no 
American ships to be governed by international rules and regula- 
tions. 

On the 30th of October, 1893, at the first session of this Congress, 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries directed me to re- 
port to the House the following bill providing for free ships: 


That from and after the first day of January, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
four, any citizen or citizens of the United States may purchase the whole of any 
steam or sail vessel, no matter where said vessel may have been built, whether 
within the United States or in a foreign country, or whether said vessel may have 
been owned in whole or in part by an alien or aliens; and said vessel shall be 
registered free of duty as to her hull, spars, appliances, outfit, anil equipment 
(including boilers, engines, and machinery, if a steam vessel) as a vessel of the 
United States by the collector in any port of ent 
application for such registry may be made by said citizen or citizens, in the same 
manner as though said vessel had been built in the United States: Provided, That 
any vessel so purchased and registered shall not be used or allowed to engage in 
the coastwise trade of the United States. 


- 


It is no fault of any member of the majority of the committee 
that this bill has not been considered by the House and passed. 

The Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries in the Fifty- 
first Congress, in reporting a bill to pay bounties to American-built 
ships, truthfully set forth the condition of our merchant marine. 
It said that— 





of the United States to whom | 


It is a fact well known to Congress, the country, and the world at largo that 
thirty-five years ago, and even as far back as eighty and ninety years ago, the 
merchant marine of the United States was one of our leading interests, a great 


source of our prosperity, and the strong right arm of national power. And we 
regret to say that it ia no less notorious now that our shipping in the foreign . 
trade has sunk almost out of sight. Asan interest it is as low as itonce was high; 
as a source of employment or of gain it is of little account; as an arm of the national 
power it has withered away. Our foreign carrying trade, enormously great, is 
almost entirely passive for want of merchants and underwriters, ships and seamen 
of ourown. Our people have been driven from their rightful pursuits of the sea 
and from an active carrying trade in the products of their industry ashore. In the 
change that has come over our navigation and commerce what our citizens have 
lost our nation has lost; what aliens have gained foreign nations have gained. 

To comprehend fully the national interest in thus increasing export values 
and decreasing import cost, by the use of shipping of our own, we will suppose 
that our marine in foreign trade, for the last ten years, could have done 75 or 50 
per cent of the export and import carrying. Of foreign commerce, by sea, there 
was an annual average of $1,525,838,050, which was $26.85 per capita, a very much 
greater trade than in any ten-year period before the war. From the best calcula- 
tions that have been made, it appears that the average price for freighting ou. 
ocean commerce may be fixed approximately at 15 per cent for exports and 10 per 
cent for imports, averaging 12.5 per cent of the value for both carried annually. 
At this rate the total ocean transportation would amount to $190,726.756. Our 
marine doing 75 per cent of this would earn and save $143,047,317; doing 50 per 
cent of it would make $95,364,878. Instead of this, however, our shipping has 
carried an average of only 15 per cent, earning and saving us only $28,609,463. 
It results that under the first supposition there has been lost annually for the 
past ten years $114,437,844, and under the second hypothesis, $66,755,415, from the 
country’s wealth. 

if the nations with whom we deal by sea had vessels of their own to shure 
the transportation, the most that could be asked of us would be an equal part of 
it. That would give us half the carriage. But so many maritime nations have 
few, if any, vessels, it results that our equitable share of transportation is about 
75 per cent of our foreign trade. This estimate does not include the passenger 
tratlic nor postal service. 

It is easily understood that the commercial loss from foreign vessels monopo- 
lizing almost all our ocean carriage is not local nor individual, but national. It 
is of national interest to increase our expert valuation by adding ocean carriage 
toe production, and te lessen our import liability by using our own marine. It is 
of national concern to have a favorable balance of trade abroad. Foreign trans- 
portation creates a foreign debt. For each of the past ten yoars we have made 
and paid a debt of $162,119,293 for the carriage of merchandise alone. The 
annual average value of exports by American vessels for the past ten years was 
$89,475,029. It therefore took all our fleet in the foreign trade twenty-two months 
to carry productions enough to discharge the debt for foreign transportation for 
a single year. 

With sufficient shipping of our own, we would have a creilit instead of a debt 
abroad. We would have controlled our own trade instead of having foreign na- 
tions control it for us. We would have greatly increased our exports by being 
our own merchants and carriers. It is through the earnings and savings of her 
great and adequate marine that England regulates and controls her commerce and 
secures a balance of account against the world. Take away the equipoise of 
British transportation, and the “ ruler of the sea” would soon sink into its depths. 
It is the werk of her shipping that enables her every year to import four or five 
hundred million dollars more than she exports. She has seized so much of our 
trade and transportation, that she more than pays, with the work of her ships, for 
all the grain and beef she buys of the United States. 

a = 
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The shipping problem is, therefore, very plainly, in both its military and com- 
mercial aspects, one of profound national interest. It is for Congress to solve it, 
Under the original policy of the Government our people, in their different pursuits 
of the sea, solved it for the nation. That policy having been changed, :nd the 
aemonstration having been satisfactorily made, that, under the policy substituted, 
our people can not maintain a marine, it becomes necessary for the Government to 
aid them in so doing. The question is, How shall this be done? 


That this is the condition of our merchant marine and our foreign 
carrying trade no one will dispute, but the contention arises as to 
the best means of rehabilitating our merchant marine and regaining 
our foreign carrying trade. The Republican method is, as was pro- 
posed in the bill in the Fifty-first Congress, to pay a bounty for 
navigating ships. The subsidizing of ships has frequently been 
resorted to in this as well as other countries, and in every instance 
it has proven a failure. It is not a new and untried experiment, 
and even if the principle was sound, it would be unwise to resort 
to what past experience has demonstrated to be an utter failure. 

In this connection I deem it appropriate to quote frem several 
eminent statesmen who have spoken in Congress upon this ques- 
tion. Mr. Benjamin Butler said: 

I am opposed diametrically, with all my might, with all my judgment, with 
al] my strength, to the idea of subsidizing any lines whatever. The only time 
when this Government attempted to subsidize a line of steamers, the great Coi- 


— Line, we not only lost our money, but ruined those whom we undertook te 
a. 


Mr. Chandler said: 


It is desirable to own iron ships, very desirable, and I hope to see the day 
when we shall have our old supremacy in shipping; but it never will be done in 
the world by subsidies. It is not the subsidized lines of Great Britain that pay 
the largest returns. * * * You will never restore your flag to the ocean by 
subsidies, I care not how great you may make them; you may increase your sub- 
sidies to $10,000,000 a year and you will not restore your flag. : 


Mr. Morrill said: 


Is it practicable to recall our shipping? I think it is, and by the simplest 
process. Nota dollar of subsidies. Give us cheap materials and we will do it. 
Give us the ground on which we stand, so that we shall have our materials just 
as cheap as they can be afforded elsewhere, and then all these shipyards and all 
that skilled labor will be at work at once, and you will find that we shall restore 
the balance of the shipping interests on the ocean that now stands against us. 


Senator Sherman, in a speech advocating free ships, said: 


Since we can not build these vessels within 20 or 30 per cent of the cost in 
at why not Se oe not admit them duty free, raise the Ameri 
can upon them, put American oflicers upon their decks, and have America 
lines instead of Bri 


n 
h lines? Why, sir, if that bill should pass, autherizing 
or 


foreign ships when owned by American citizens toe be used for the present, fo 
three yeare under the Amerisan fl ‘the lines between New Yor! 
England would be American lines 


one-half of the lines between New York and 
sixty days. 
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Senator Edmunds declared that “it was as much unconstitutional 
and wrong to grant these subsidies to Americans as to give them to 
foreigners.” 

Hon. JoserH G. CANNON, member of the present Congress, on 
the oe February, 1879, during a debate on the subsidy ques- 
tion, said: 


Now, what is tite peepee Oh, it is to give John Roach $3,000,000 as a 
practical gratuity and to charge that as a tax on the cotton, and provisions, and 
tobacco, and wheat, and grain, and breadstuffs, and oil, that we produce. What 
for? ‘To enable somebody to sell something that he has made, which it cost $1.43 
to make here, while it costs only $1 to make it in Europe, and both manufacturers 
have to go to the same market, namely, Brazil. Why, gentlemen, if you had a 
business agent who proposed to do your private business im that way you would 
- y into a lunatic asylum or swear that he was a thief or an idiot and dis- 
charge him. 

Commencing in the year 1847 down to the present time (1879) act after act has 
been passed for a similar purpose (postal subsidies). I hold in my hand the 
official statements of the Secretary of the Navy and the Postmaster-General, 
which show pees of subsidies to the amount, in round numbers, of $14,500- 
000 to steamship lines during the period from the year 1848 to 1858. I hold in my 
hand a statement that shows subsidies to the amount of $7,000,000, in round num- 
bers, since that time, making over $21,000,000 that have been paid out of the 
Treasury for the purpose of establishing steamship lines—$7,000,000 would buy 
all the steamships ae in commerce that sail under the American flag on 
every ocean in the world—and more than that, the subsidizing of these steamship 
lines, from the Collins Line in 1852 up to the present time, has bankrupted every 
prominent man that has favored it. 


Hon. John A. Logan, who ably represented Illinois in both the 
House and Senate, said: 

MY. Speaker, when this proposition was formerly before the House it came u 
under very different circumstances from those which now exist. I then oceupi 
the same position which I — to occupy now. I then took ground in favor 
of the citizens of the United States being permitted to purchase foreign ships 
and in favor of permitting vessels sailing under foreign flags to be registered 
under our flag. And I say to these gentlemen now, to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Kelley] and to the shipbuilders of this country, that if they allow 
their notions of high protection to run riot in this matter, 80 that we shal! not 
permit our citizens to purchase foreign vessels in time of war for the benefit of 
our naval service and our commerce, so that we shall bind down our citizens under 
this idea of protection to American shipbuilding, not te purchase vessels from 
abroad; I say that by adopting this course, they are pursuing a policy that is 
holding the knife to the throat of the commercial interests of this nation. 

We have been told time and again upon the floor of this House 
that the success of Great Britain on the high seas is entirely due to 
the enormous sums of money paid to subsidize her merchant marine. 
Whenever this etatement has been made in my hearing { have chal- 
lenged its author to produce facts in support of this assertion, and 
never yet has that challenge beeu answered. I ask now the gentle- 
men from Maine, from Pennsylvania, or from California, if they can 
tell me how great a proportion of the tonnage of Great Britain re- 
ceives compensation in any form whatever from the British ex- 
chequer? Barely3percent! Great Britain pays scant two hundred 
or two hundred and fifty thousand dollars to cruisers liable to be 
called into the government service in case of an emergency, and 
beyond this her only “subsidy” is paid in the form of mail compen- 
sation. And that mail compensation, I may say right here, is made 
at rates one-half, one-third, less than the ee subsidy act of the 
Fifty-first Congress authorized to be paid for the transportation of 
mails on American steamers. 

Not only does Great Britain not subsidize her merchant marine 
now, but what is more, she never did, barring the early years when 
steam navigation on the ocean was almost an untried experiment, 
and the possibility of keeping up a regular mail service between 
England and her remote colonies was so uncertain that private 
interests were reluctant to undertake the task without Government 
support. I shall not go into the details of the early establishment 
nearly half a century ago, of the Cunard Line, the Peninsular an 
Oriental and other British mail lines. That subject has been fully 
covered by a gentleman whose scholarship and impartiality entitle 
his words to the respect and credence of every intelligent Ameri- 
can—lI refer to the H{on, Arthur 'T. Hadley, of Yale College, part ot 
whose article on subsidies in the Cyclopedia of Political Science 
from which I quote the following: 

England's foreign and colonial relations were such as to force her Government 
to take the lead in the matter of steamship subsidies; and it did so with great 
promptness. It was not until 1838 that the practical importance of ocean steam 
navigation was made to apper. Proposals for a line of Atlantis mail steamers 
were at once invited, and in 1839 the contract was awarded to Samvel Cunard, 
whose bid was the most favorable. The original contract wa: for 3 ships, at an 
annual compensation of £55,000; it was soon modified to 4 ships, at £81,0. 
This contract was extended and modified to the advantage of the company in 
1846, 1854, and 1858; it is only within the last fifteen yoars that it has been ee 
reduced. In 1840 a contract for 14 ships, at £240,000, was made with the Ro 
Mail Steam Packet Company, for the carriage of the mails to the West Indies 
and southern United States. 

This company afterwards extended its field of operations to South America. In 
1845 the Peninsular and Oriental Company, which had had for some years a small 
mai! contract, ged to run seven mail steamers to India for £160,000; and this 
company gradu extended its ts with the Government, so that for a 
scries of years it has received more than £400,000, and often £500,000, annually. 
The contracts with these three com have been by far the most important; 
of the rest, only those with the Pacific Steam Na ony and with the 
Unien Steamship Company to Aftiee need be ae. Under contracts like 

I > years nearly sterling. eexpense 
is now qeakently @ eoreasing, but still amounts annually to some £700,000 sterling. 
These payments are so cited as an example for America to follow that we 
must consider carefully how far they were actually of the nature of bounties for 
the encouragement of the shipping interest. 

The early contracts with Mr. Cunard were unques 
Ocean steam navigation was then an experiment; and Great 


of this nature. 
tain’s colonial 
ttirst. Her 


relations made it a political necessity for her to try the 
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statesmen were forced to take the burden of risks which no private individual 
could tat bear; hence, the apparent disproportion of the pa 


yments to the 
cost of the steamshi Nor is there good reason to doubt the candor of the Com- 
mons committee, who, in 1846, reported, in answer to some complaints on this 
head, that the service was better performed by that company for the price than 
it would le) by any ovher. But twelve years later, when the business was 
thoroughly established, the conservatism of the admiralty allowed the Cunard 
contract to be renewed at a figure which was then quite in the nature of a bounty 
and was felt by the post-office to be burdensome and unfair. There was some- 
what the same — shown in dealing with the Royal Mail Company, especially 
in renewing their contract in 1868, when, for certain reascas, the business was 
not oe open to public competition, as had been the case in all other instances 
since 1860. 

The question is a complicated one, but it is impossible to read the correspond- 
ence of the authorities with a rival line, and particularly a report for the Gov- 
ernment by Mr. Scudamore (Parl. papers, 1867-68, x1), without feeling that there 
was an anxiety not merely to have the service well done, but to keep in good 
condition the line which had done it in the past. The company whose case is 
oftenest cited as an example of what is done by Government subsidy is the 
Peninsular and Oriental, but here there is much )ess ground for so doing than in 
the two former cases, The com ny owed its origin and early development to 
private enterprise; so far from being favored by Government contract it often 
seemed as if partiality was shown against it; and when it was finally recognized 
as the only agency competent —_ orm certain necessary parts of the mail « serv- 
ice the contracts were awarded grudgingly at a sum which was considered 
scarcely an equivalent for the extra liabilities and expense incurred. 

The tacts which have given rise to the public impression are the enormous 
aggregate sum paid to the company, the renewal of one of its contracts some years 
before its expiration on terms which seemed especially advantageous, and, above 
all, the ae for some years in force, of a 6 per cent diviaend-on the capital 
steck of the any. The enormous aggregate pay is explained by the enor- 
mous segregate service. The contract renewal in 1870 was ar oseaee by the 
authorities to obviate some difficulties under the old contract, which gave them 
far more trouble than the the company. The guaranteed dividend requires 
a word of explanation. 1867 the company was disinclined to take the Gov- 
ernment contract, believing that the pay offered would not compensate the serv- 
ice required. The authorities were equally persuaded that it would. As no 
other company would undertake the work, the matter was compromised; the 
company the contract with the proviso that if they should, under its 
terms, be unab oa a 6 per cent dividend (not 8 per cent, as has been fre- 
quentl stated), the Government should make good the deficiency. Experience 
proved the company’s original estimate a correct one. 

How the matter was = by the Government is illustrated by the follow- 
ing extract from Mr. Scudamore‘s report (Parl. papers, 1867-68, XLt, 131, incl. 3): 
“It would seem that in dealing with ocean services the post-office has only two 
questions to consider: First, what is the nature of the service required; and, 
second, what is the proper price to pay for it. In the case of communication 
with the east, Parliament has openly declared in favor of a more frequent 
and equally regular and rapid communication; the post-office has ascertained 
that only one company will undertake the maintenance of that communication, 
and I think I may also claim to say that it has ascertained, with a reasenably 
close approximation to accuracy, the proper price to pay for it, for the proper 
~~ must in every such case be that which, taken together with the revenue 

rom traflic, will cover the working expenses and give a moderate dividend on 
capital. It is impossible to obtain service on other terms. The question 
can not be dealt with on commercial principles, because the conditions of the 
tal service compel the contractors to disregard commercial principles. * * * 
For the sake of keeping up such communication with the east as the nation 
requires, they must set commercial principles at defiance ; and, cost what it may, 
the nation must either pay them what they lose thereby or forego the communi- 
oe.” (See also Rep. ef Com. on Affairs of Oriental Steamship Company, 
, IX.) 

Of England’s mail contract system it may be fairly said: (1) That its aims are 
political and not commercial. It is a necessity for England to have constant 
communication with her colonies, and she has spent large sums for this object. 
It is almost equally important for her to have an efficient naval reserve and trans- 

rt service, and she has made her mail contracts one among several means 

ward thisend. (2) That the incidental commercial advantage to the subsidized 
companies has not been generally great, except at a very Se of the 
system. This is evinced by the fact that rival unsubsidized lines have been 
equally successful, and that the largest contracts have been on terms which made 
them a matter of indifference to the party receiving them. 


Speaking of the French system, Professor Hadley says: 


The French Government encoursged the Mediierranean steamship service 
from the first, and in the years 1861-1865 extended its operations to the support of 
lines to North and South America, India, and China. The annual amount 
recently paid under these contracts has been more than four and one-half million 
dollars. These efforts met with some degree of success; bat the attempt by the 
law of January, 1881, still further to increase the French carrying trade by bounties 
on shipbuilding, sometimes as high as 60 francs per ton, and by a navigation 
bounty with a maximum of 150 francs per ton per thousand miles, did not 
duce the desired results. Of other nations, Italy, in 1880, spent more than three 
million dollars on steamship subsidies; Brazil, one million seven hundred thou- 
sand; Japan, half a million; Belgium, in 1878, spent over a quarter of a million; 
Austria, a mileage rate with a maximum of about three hundred thousand dollars ; 
Russia a moderate fixed sum and a mileage rate in addition. The subsidies o 
Portugal and Holland are small; those of Germany and Denmark apply only to 
Baltic steamers. The most successful ocean steamship lines of the Continent, 
those of Hamburg and Bremen, receive no pay from the Government other than 
the very moderate postage rates. 

Early in 1865 a contract was made with the Pacific Mail Steamship Company for 
2 monthly mail service to China in vessels of 3,000 tons at an annual payment of 

0,000. No further lines were subsidized, in = of the well-known report of the 

wh committee in 1870, favoring an extension of this policy. Butin 1872an 

a tional subsidy of $500,000 was offered the Pacific Mail for the establishment 
of a second service per month, this time in vessels of 4,000 tons. But the Pacific 
Maii was unfort in every way. Before the subsidy contract of 1865 it had 
been a sound and well-man concern; since that time it had been the play- 
thing of speculators. It lost nine vessels in as ney years. Foreign ship 
had © dissatisfied with its rates and methods, The shares had fallen 
above parto below 40. Nor did the supplementary contract bring the expected 


The French law, which went into effect January 29, 1881, giving 
a bounty both to the navigation and construction of French vessels 

roved unsatisfactory and failed to accomplish the results expected 

y its authors. The law expired January 29, 1891, and a renewal of 
the law was demanded by its advocates as a means to check the 
downward course of the French tonnage. It seems apparent that 
subsidies to ships, to be of any avail, must be permanent and con- 
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tinuing forever. Mr. Cramp, who is a shipbuilder and a strong 
advocate of subsidies, in speaking of the French law before this 
committee in the Fifty-first Congress, said: 

Experience has shown to the French that their system was too short-lived to 

roduce complete results. The result is agitation for a renewal or extension of 
term of the law. 

So that if subsidies are to be invoked as the remedy for our de- 
caying merchant marine the people must be taxed forever; our 
merchant marine must be an annual charge upon the Government 
and supported like paupers in almshouses. 

We must be taxed forever to keep the patient alive and never 
effect a cure. The French marine journal La Yacht, after a lengthy 
review of the effect of the French law, brimming with statistical 
facts, says: 

By these statistics we ascertain that France alone, among the great nations, 
sees its merchant marine decreasing in importance. 


I feel that it is unnecessary to comment any further upon the 
folly of attempting to restore our merchant marine and carrying 
trade by Government bounties, except to answer the false assertions 
that are made by the opponents of free ships and the advocates of 
subsidies that the present wonderful achievements of the merchant 
marine of Great Britain is due to payment of subsidies by that 
Government. This claim is not founded on fact. Great Britain 
pays certain lines for carrying the mails the same as we pay the 
railway lines for carrying our mails. These mail contracts are let 
at public letting to the lowest responsible bidders and are not 
restricted to British lines alone. These mail contracts are generally 
exacting in their terms. Deductions are made for overtime, and 
oars for nonperformance are provided for in the contracts, 

hese postal payments or subsidies have been gradually decreasing 
since 1868. Consul-General New, in his report dated London, Sep- 
tember 3, 1889, said: 

The British Government does not grant subsidies, in the general sense of the 
term, to any ieee company, but the post-office authorities make contracts 
for the conveyance of mails to the different parts of the world with steamship | 
companies having steamers sailing to those ports. 

The sailing fleet of Great Britain, which is the largest in the 
world, does not receive a single penny in the way of bounty, sub- 
sidy, mail pay, or in any other way from the British Government. 
The lines between New York and Great Britain that receive postal 
subsidies from the British Government are insignificant when com- 
pared with the regular lines of British steamers between New York 
and Great Britain which do not receive either postal subsidy or 
admiralty subvention. Besides the regular lines, there is a large 
number of tramp steamers that form a respectable fleet by them- 
selves sailing between our ports and the ports of Great Britain that 
receive no aid from the British Government. It is a fact indisput- 
able that the British lines that receive no Government aid are as 
prosperous as those that do. 

Not only has Great Britain not built up her merchant marine by 
subsidies, but I challenge any gentleman on this floor-to name a 
nation which has resorted to the subsidy method successfully, unless 
coupled with a law similar to the bill reported by the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. It is true that France during the 
last fourteen years has paid out upward of $2,000,000 ommealle in 
the form of navigation and construction bounties, and has paid 
between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 a year for the carrying of her ocean 
mails, but the tonnage of France to-day is barely equal to what it was 
thirty-five years ago, and is no larger than it was when the subsidy 

licy was inaugurated in 1881. In 1881 the total tonnage of France 
was 914,341 tons; in 1892 the total tonnage was 905,650, and had 
France refused to allow to her citizens the privilege that this Con- 
gress is refusing to allow to citizens of the United States the ton- 
nage of France would have shown a positive decrease. In the nine 
— from 1882 to 1890, France bought abroad and brought under 

er own flag, 289,000 tons, while during the same period her do- 
mestic construction was only 295,000 tons. If we turn to Germany 
we shall find that her subsidized lines constitute barely 4 per cent 
of her tonnage, and that, while her total construction at home for 
the ten years ending January 1, 1893, amounted to 514,000 tons, at 
the same time she bought abroad and placed under her national 
emblem 323,000 tons. 

Italy has also been cited as a naticn, the maritime growth of 
which is due to the subsidy peter Italy since 1885 has spent in 
the neighborhood of eight millions of dollars on asystem of naviga- 
tion and construction bounties similar to that of Seana, yet four- 
fifths of the Italian steam tonnage to-day was built abroad, and but 
for the addition of that tonnage to her merchant fleets, Italy would 
stand to-day in the same position as ourselves, a nation bound to 
keep the peace, yet with a navy top-heavy by comparison with its 
merchant marine. No nation on the dace of. the earth, to repeat, 
owes any measure of the success it has obtained on the seas to the 
policy of subsidies. The pee of no nation on the earth would 
tolerate for any considerable number of years the enormous taxation 
of other interests necessary to carry the subsidy policy to the point 
of success. ‘hose nations which offer subsidies for the express 
panpeve of encouraging domestic shipbuilding, at the same time give 

heir citizens the alternative, if they see fit to embrace it, to pur- 
chase ships where they can be bought upon the same terms as those 
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upon which their competitors in foreign trade buy them. Even 
were the United States to adopt the policy of subsidies if must 
sooner or later be forced to accept a measure similar to the one 
which I have vainly asked this House to consider. Such has been 
the experience of other nations—such must be the experience of our 
own; and so long as we refuse to recognize this fact, just so long 
must we be content with a place at the foot of the list of great 
powers on the ocean. 

We have been told that the old registry law for vessels in foreign 
trade is a measure of ‘‘ protection for American labor,” and that the 
only question involved in this bill is, to quote the most eminent 
builderin this country of naval vessels and subsidized mail steamers, 
‘“‘a matter of wages.” I should be pleased to have any gentleman 
on the floor of this House, or any other gentleman, explain to me 
how by any possibility the registry law, so far as vessels in the 
foreign teats are concerned—and this bill affects none others—how 
the registry law can by any possibility afford the slightest measure 
of protection to the American shipbuilder or his employees. The 
free ship bill has been called a bill to admit the “finished product” 
into the United States. I should like to know what obstacle now 
stands in the way of the admission of the “finished product” to 
any port and every part of the United States. The steamers of the 
Cunard Line, of the North German Lloyd Line, and of the French 
Line enter the port of New York on precisely the same terms as the 
sailing vessels of the Hon. Arthur Sewall,of Maine. The “‘ finished 
product,” whatever flag it bears, is absolutely free to-day under the 
registry law, and no practical means has been suggested by which 
it can be otherwise. The wages of American labor in American 
shipyards are not protected to the extent of one cent by the law 
which our friends on the other side so tenaciously cling. The effort 
to convince men to the contrary is not an intelligent effort. When 
it is made by men with a fair understanding of plain facts right on 
the surface, before any man who will stand on the wharves of Bos- 
ton and New York and see the freedom of our coasts to the vessels 
of every flag, then it is not an honest effort. 

Another claim is made by subsidy advocates that Great Britain 
encourages her merchant marine by a system of admiralty subven- 
tions. This system dates from 1878-1888. This claim might deceive 
some if it were not forthe fact that Great Britain’s merchant marine 
was in a most prosperous condition before the period of admiralt 
subventions. It can not, therefore, be truthfully asserted that suc 
payments are made for the encouragement of British shipping. 
These payments are made on the condition that the ships should be 
so constructed as to permit the carriage of heavy guns and be made 
otherwise available as war cruisers, and, thus modified, be held at 
the disposal of the British Government at all times for purchase or 
Vessels thus constructed are 
less useful in their employment in the passenger and freight service, 
and the cost of the vessel is thereby increased, and the payment is 
only just compensation for such losses to their owners. This sub- 
veution is now paid to only ten ships, belonging to four different 
lines. 

« Shipbuilding is not alone all the important industry involved in 
this question. It is desirable to build ships, but the ocean carry- 
ing trade is also of vast importance. The shipbuilders who are the 
chief subsidy advocates are not so much concerned about our carry- 
ing trade as they are in maintaining our present manifestly unwise 
restrictive navigation laws. They want shipbuilding protected, 
and want the Government to keep ships sailing upon the ocean by 
@ system of bounties, with little concern about the amount of com- 
merce carried in the subsidized bottoms. In the days of wooden 
a we built ships in the United States cheaper than they could 
be built in England. Had England then pursued the policy that 
we have pursued since iron and steel ships supplanted wooden ships 
we would soon have surpassed England in the carrying trade of the 
world. In 1849 England, seeing the disadvantage that her mer- 
chants were put to, repealed her navigation laws, but not until after 
& long and stubborn fight against the repeal of the law by British 
shipbuilders. 

In 1855 the iron ships came into use. England then could build 
iron ships cheaper than we could. We ought then to have don» 
what England did in 1849. We ought to have repealed our restrio 
tive navigation laws and allowed our merchants to buy ships where 
they could buy them the cheapest, and perhaps would have done .° 
had it not been for the opposition of the American shipbuilders. 
The repeal of the English navigation laws did not destroy the ship 
building industry of that country, as was predicted by the British 
shipbuilders, but shipbuilding continued to prosper without check 
or hindrance after the repeal of the law by the British Parliamené, 
and to-day Great Britain is the great shipbuilding country of tho 
world. Our shipbuilders claim that the cost of materials has been 
so much higher in this country that they could not compete with 
British shipbuilders, and that if they had free raw material they 
could overcome any difference in the cost of labor. 

Mr. John Roach, in 1869, before the House committee to investt- 
gate the cause of the decline of our shipping interests, said: 

America has lost her commerce, and what has she obtained in exchange for if? 
a right of a few men to charge $9 per ton in gold on the importation 74 


i. aa is the basis of all other metals connected with the making and 
repairing of ships. There has been a revolution in shipbuilding, and iron is the 
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material from which they are now built. The high cost of iron produced by the 
tariff upon it is one of the principal difficulties our ecommerce has te contend with. 
I did not come here to ask a bounty. I came here to tell you that while all other 
articles of American produce are protected to a great extent there is no protection 
for American ships. If Congress will take off all the duties from American iron; 
reducing it to the price of foreign iron, then we are prepared to compete with 
foreign shipbuilders, The labor question is misstated; we are prepared to meet 
that difficulty. and to ask no further legislation on the subject. 


Mr. Charles H, Cramp, in reply to a question by Mr. Morrill, as to 
the average rate of duty of materials entering into the construction 
of ships, said: 

About 40 per cent, and if our shipbuilders could be relieved from that they 
could compete mony So foreign. builders. The difference in the cost of 


labor would be overcome by the superiority of American mechanics. Wooden 
ships will no longer be built, since iron ships are superior in every respect. 

Our present tariff law provides— 

That all lumber, timber, hemp, manila, wire rope, and iron and steel rods, bars, 
spikes, nails, plates, tees, angles, beams, and bolts, and copper, and composition 
metal which may be necessary for the construction and equipment of vessels 
built in the United States, for foreign account and ownership or for the purpose 
of being employed in the foreign trade, including the trade between the Atlantic 
and Pacific perts of the United States, after the passage of this act, may be 
imported in bond, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe, and upon proof that such materials have been used for such purpose, 
no duties shall be paid thereon. But vessels receiving the benefit of this section 
shall not be allowed to engage in the coastwise trade of the United States more 
than two months in any one year, except upen the payment to the United States 
of the duties on which a rebate is herein allowed: ovided, That vessels built 
in the United States for foreign account and ownership shall not be allowed to 
engaye in the coastwise trade of the United States. é 

With free raw material shipbuilders should redeem their pledges 
to compete successfully with foreign builders. If the present bill 
becomes a law they will have the opportunity, and I entertain no 
doubt that they will not only compete with, but will soon surpass 
foreign shipbuilders. 

The effect of our present laws has been to drive the American flag 
off the ocean. Lines that are essentially American lines are sailing 
the ocean under the British and other foreign flags. Ninety per 
cent of the stock of some of these foreign lines is owned by citizens 
of the United States. They sail their ships under foreign flags and 
seek foreign registry beeause our laws refuse them American regis- 
try and do not permit them to enter our ports under the Stars and 
Stripes. Hon. John M. Forbes, of Boston, an old merchant engaged 
in the China tea trade, said before this committee in the Fifty-first 
Congress: 

I am ready to answer any question that comes within the scope of my very 
limited experience in modern ships, but should like te sum up my position in the 
respectful request that you will allow me and other American merchantg the pro- 
tection of the Siars oa Stripes over such ships, wherever built, as we think 
necessary to carry on our foreign trade success: We don’t ask for charity ia 
the way of subsidies, but sim Sy for the protection of our flag in doing what, by 
treaty or by an you have long allowed every Englishman, Dutchman, 
Frenehman, or Sandwich Islander todo. The laws of trade are immutable, and 
so long as our people set them at defiance in this particular the American ship- 
owner and merchant must be contented with a very insignificant position, while 
I am perfectly sure that any impartial coroner's jury, sitting upon the remains of 
our foreign shipping interests to-day, would bring in a verdict of “ protected to 
death.” 

I oun a firm believer in resurrection, and when the financial quacks and poli- 
tical machinists have tried their hand in applying the stimulus of jobs, bounties? 
and subsidies, and have given up the hopless task, Iam sure that competition 
ond free trade in ships, and the material and supplies for their use, will in dne 
time restore not only our flag to the seas, and the foreign trade which naturally 
follows it to our citizens, but also the activity te our shipyards which is now a 
matter of tradition to the young and of memory among the old men. I know 
that anybody else except an American can bring a ship over here, and that is the 
privilege that I ask and is the basis of whatLask. It isa discrimination against 
the American shipowner, and I ask that that be removed and that I be allowed 
to carry the American flag. I can go to the English laws and I can give some 
Englishman a commission, and can put the ship under the British flag. It seems 
to me very hard that an American should be driven out of the trade by restric- 
tions that do not apply to the inbabitants of any other country. I donotask any 
privileges in the coast trade, but that I can get my ship and carry on competition 
in every other country. 

Our present navigation laws denying registration, as vessels of 
the United States, to all vessels except such as are built in the 
United States, were enacted December 31, 1792. The object was to 

ive protection to the shipbuilding interest of the United States. 

‘hen the ships of the world were made of wood and propelled by 
sail, and could be built in the United States much cheaper than in 
any other country in the world. This idea of protecting shipbuild- 
ing was borrowed from England, the same restrictions having re- 
mained on the English statutes until repealed in 1849. This unwise 
policy has now been abandoned by all the maritime nations of the 
world except the United States. e remain where we started over 
one hundred years ago. We seem to have lost sight of everything 
except the idea that uing this unenlightened policy we were 
protecting our shipbuilding interest, and the effect has been to lose 
our ocean carrying trade, and of placing it in foreign hands without 
benefiting our shipbuilders. . 

In 1856 the values of the imports and exports coming into and 
leaving our ~— on foreign vessels amounted to $159,336,576, while 
the values of the imports and exports carried on American vessels 
Were $482,268,274, the per cent carried on American vessels being 
75.2. In 1866 the values of the imports and carried on our 


~ vessels had shrunk to $325,711,861, while the imports and exports 


carried on foreign vessels had increased to 691, the per cent 
carried on American vessels being 32.2. In the values of the 
imports and exports carried on American vessels were $311,076,171, 


while the values of the imports and exports carried on foreign ves- 
sels were $813,354,987, the per cent carried on American vessels 
being 27.7 In 1886 the values of the imports and exports carried on 
American vessels were $197,349,503, while the values of the imports 
and exports carried on foreign vessels were $1,073,911,113, the per 
cent carried on American vessels being 15.5. For the fiscal year 
1893 the values of the imports and exports carried on American ves- 
sels were $197,765,507, while the values of the imports and exports 
carried on foreign vessels were $1,428,316,586, the per cent car- 
ried on American vessels being 11.5. By these figures it will be 
seen that our foreign carrying trade practically amounts to nothing, 
and at the present rate of decrease it will only be a few years until 
we lose it all. 

The object of our navigation laws in refusing American registry 
to foreign-built ships as a means of encouraging shipbuilding, has 
been a signal failure. Its effect has been to put nearly all of our 
ocean carrying trade into foreign hands. It has given to forei 
shipowners almost complete control of our »weign carrying trade. 
And although the object was to build up Americar shipbuilding, 
no ships of any consequence are built in the United States for the 
foreign carrying trade, while we have surrendered, practically, to 
our British rivals, all of the foreign carrying trade. This nation 
should consider the plain question whether as a nation we will 
completely and forever abandon the seas, If our rivals upon the 
ocean had been permitted to devise and direct the policy which the 
United States Government should adopt, no better policy could 
have been devised than the one we have pursued, to surrender 
every interest we have in the foreign carrying trade of the world. 

When the tonnage of the world was largely constructed of 
timber the forests of our country gave us the advantage. We had 
the materials of which ships were built at our doors. Then we had 
shipbuilding, shipwrights, seamen, and ships. If England ever 

ursued the policy of paying subsidies to build up shipping it was 
in those days, as it was then she paid the largest sums to her ship- 
owners, yet we passed her, both in shipping and in the ae 
trade. England discovered her disadvantage in shipbuilding wit 
us, and instead of increasing subsidies, she did what we long since 
should have done, repealed her navigation laws. 

THE REPEAL OF THE BRITISH NAVIGATION LAWS. 


The contest in the British Parliament for the repeal of the British 
navigation laws was opposed in the interest of the British ship- 
builders, and the debates in the British Parliament against the 
repeal advanced the same reasons that our friends in the United 
States now advance against the repeal of our own antiquated navi- 
gation laws. When I read the speeches of Mr. Herries, the Marquis 
of Granby, Lord Stanley, Mr. Robinson, and other distinguished 
membérs of Parliament against the repeal of the British navigation 
laws, it reminds me of the efforts of the friends of the Cramps in the 
Fifty-first Congress, advocating Mr. Farquhar’s bill giving bounties 
toshipowners. And the petitions and remonstrances that were sent 
to the British Parliament were not unlike the appeals that are made 
by the few selfish shipbuilders of our country, who have been 


haunting the doors of this Capitol for the last forty years, begging 


that they be given subsidies out of the Government Treasury. 

I beg the patience of the House to read brief extracts from the 
debates in the British Parliament on the repeal of the British nav- 
igation laws, as reported in Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 

Mr. Labouchere, speaking for the repeal of the navigation laws, 
said: 

Without going into the details of these questions, I may remind the House that 
the main alteration which Peeepeaee last session was to entitle a foreign-built 
ship to a British register, if British owned and British manned, a pro which 
would go to break down the monopoly at present existing in the shipbuilding trade 
in the United Kingdom. Now, without anticipating discussion upon this point, 
I must say that subsequent reflection has tended more and more to deepen the 
conviction which I entertained and expressed last session that that im t 
trade—that trade which I value as deeply as anyone—the trade of shipbuilding in 
England and her dependencies—has nothing to fear from the change which I now 
propose. (Han. Par. Deb. 102, 689, and 690.) 


Speaking of the results to be accomplished by the bill for the 
repeal, the same gentleman said: 


But the more I have considered this question, the more I am satisfied that some 
measures, which, while they encourage trade, abolish useless restrictions, must 
infallibly increase the maritime strength, and tend to the greater security and 
power of this country. 


Mr. Hume, replying to Mr. Brummond, stated: 


But what was it, he would ask, which gave wages and labor to the industrious 
classes? Why,it must be the increased means of ea The right honor- 
able gentleman, the member from Stamford (Mr. Herries), admitted that there was 
— in the world so well calculated to be the yo of the world as England; 
and what, he (Mr. Hume) would ask, had prevented her from being so, so much as 
the restrictive laws on our commerce and navigation? Did they want proof that 
instead of capital being employed in labor here, it had gone elsewhere? Why. 
the right honorable gentleman had told the House that the empleyment of ca ital 
was so restricted by the — of the navigation laws that they were obliged 
to employ the capital of Englishmen to carry on trade elsewhere. What caused 
that capital to goeway! It was the restrictive operation of the navigation laws. 
The capital, his right honorable friend said, was employed in building ships in 
Sweden, and Russia, and elsewhere; but were not Russians and ot part 
owners! ‘The right honorable gentleman truly said that from the restricted 
means of building ships in this country—and that was owing to the nav on 
iaws—our merchant shipowners in this country were compelled to obtain a cheaper 
conveyance for their goods elsewhere. Now, so far from that being the case, as 
atated by the right honorable gentloman, every one of his arguments went to dis- 
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© what he stated. What we wanted was, that the English merchant should | That, I conceive, to have been the mercantile pevge whee sntod. What we wanted wa that tho Ragish merchant shuld | That, T ooesie, to have been the mercantile syeiem which hen lng ben which has leng been 


allowed to carry goods in an English ship as cheaply as in the bettoms ef any 


—_ oy - (Mr. Hume) an = ri - ae ge friend (Mr. apy had 
n long engaged in arguing wu this su t; the grown gra scuss- 
ile tries nd seemed to still, and ton by all the 


ing it; yet his right honora 
obsolete doctrines which twenty times had been refuted in that House. The 
had been shackled by monopolies; and the removal of 
every monopoly, whatever it might be, must tend to its advancement. England 
which was blessed with such vast resources of capital and labor to employ, had 
nevertheless been most unfortunately forced to expatriate her capital in Ameri- 
can, Prussian, and other ships, because these laws were in existence. His right 
honorable friend had read an extract from a speech of Mr. Huskisson, but did he 
not knew that but for the navigation laws the American navigation would not 
have been half what it was now? He hailed the proposition of Her Majesty's 
Government as one of the means of hereafter reducing the impediments to the 
employment of capital, the improvement of labor, and the keeping up of wages of 
these who were engaged in this country. (Han. Par. Deb., 102, 713, and 714.) 


Here Mr. Hume refers to conditions that exist in the United 
States to-day. American citizens engaged in shipping have been 
compelled, because of our restrictive navigation laws, to purchase 
foreign-built vessels and sail them under foreign flags, being denied 
the right under our laws to place the American flag upon their own 
Keteanea This was the case with the New York and Peris, that 

elonged to the Inman Line and sailed the ocean as British vessels, 
although 90 per cent of the stock of said vessels was owned by 
American citizens. ‘The vessels were under subvention to the British 
Admiralty until granted American registry by act of Congress. 

Mr. Hume, referring to a statement made by Mr. Herries in debate 
that France had yielded nothing to Great Britain in removing her 
restrictive navigation laws, said: 


But let him look to the state of the navy of that ee France has decreased 
that arm of power during tbe last five years, and that decrease was likely to be 
continued. The fact was that wherever the blot of monopoly and restriction ex- 
isted an injury was done to the great interests of the nation if competition could 
not be brought to bear against them. From that cause France was suffering, and 
if she did not yield she was likely to suffer still farther in her commercial navy. 
Their conduet was not an example to follow, but a beacon to avoid. (Han. Par. 
Deb., 102, 714, and 715.) 


Mr. Ricardo, in replying to objections made by British shipowners 
to threw open the coasting trade, said: 


It would be far better to say to the oe ‘*Depend upon yourselves; 
depend upon your energies as Englishmen; depend upon the resources of this 
country and the wealth ‘which commands the resources of the world, and do not 
trust to acts of "Partiqnnent. It would be better to send forth our ships free as the 
winds which fitled their sails, with liberty to go where they would and come from 
where it suited them, than to start them from our ports encumbered with the 
eighth and ninth V ictoria.”’ (Han. Par. Deb.,, 102, 726.) 


Mr. Mitehell, in reviewing the decline of the merchant navies of 
Spain, France, and Holland, “under more restrictive nav igation laws 
than England then had, said: 


Tn these as well as other countries, the more restrictive the navigation and 
other commercial laws were, the more injurious had they proved to those nations 
which had adopted them. 


Mr. Williams, speaking for the bill, stated that— 


He trusted that the proposition of the right honorable gentieman (Mr. La- 
bouchere) would pass into law, because he was convinced it would be the means 
ef giving increased employment te the people, and consequently of improving 
the condition of the laborer. 


Mr. J. O'Connell, an Irish member, said: 


He was proud to think that Irish xembers had assisted in securing the repeal 
of the corn laws; and theugh they had since been deserted by the English advo- 
cates of free trade, he trusted they would still vote for similar measures. The 
loss of life would have been infinitely in his own country if the naviga- 
tion laws had not been suspended; and he believed that his countrymen would be 
benefited by that ee of the cost of food which must arise from the 
lowering of freights. these grounds, and on the great principle that all mo- 
nopoly was an evil, he should, as an Irish member, record his vote for the removal 
of all commercial restrictions, and more particularly for the repeal of the naviga- 
tion iaws. (Han. Par. Deb., 102, 740.) 


Mr. Wilson, speaking in reference to competition, said: 


With respect to competition, with whom was it that the British shipowner was 

not now competing? They were competing with every country, even according 
to the policy of the navigation laws themselves, independently of any considera- 
tion as to reciprocity treaties. The British shipowner was brought into direct 
competition with the American shipowner, and in his own market, where he had 
all the benefits derived from local connections, part ownerships, and other advan- 
tages, none of which the British shipowner = me in the American ports. 
The shipewner of this country had te leave L a or the other ports with a 
comparatively light freight, and wpon their onrive in the American ports, they 
had to compete with the Americans, and bring home cotton for the same price as 
they would charge. They had to compete with the Prussian ships in the Prussian | 
‘markets, with Spanish ships in the markets of Cuba. In faet, in every country, 
according to the policy of the navigation laws, without the least de owing to 
any new-fangled notions of free trade, the British shipowners had to compete 
with other countries, and that too under the most unfavorable circumstances, 
_ = the competition was likely to be the strongest. (Han. Par. Deb., 

4 


This is the condition of this country to-day. American ship- 
owners must compete with every other nation of the world. To 
enable them to carry on that competition successfully they must 
have the privilege of buying their ships as cheaply as the mer- 
chants of other nations. 

Sir J. Graham said: 

Now, I always understood that the real origin of these laws was to be traced to 
that old mercantile system which I thought had been long ago exploded and 
rejected—a system which consisted of a commercial struggle between nations as 
te whieh should attract to itself the largest. portion of the precious metais, and 


which regarded the means of arriving of thet ond to be this, that a n by each 
nation could only be obtained by an equivalent loss on the part of athe 


industry of this country 


exploded, but which I must say I see symptoms ent 
revive and restore to practice even in this our day. 
104.) 


Further on in the same speech he said: 


At a later period, in 179%, Sir Matthew Decker, whose opinions sbould be 
received with the greater caution because he is oppesed to the navigation laws— 
this writer says that the object of the navigation laws was to increase the number 
of our seamen, and to add tour shipping, but that they had produced an oppo- 
site effect—that they had diminished the number of our seamen, and diminished 
the tonnage of our shipping; and he goes on to say that this was done at thesame 
time that enhanced freighis entailed a needless and heavy burden upon the com- 
munity. Then comes an authority upon whem great re liance is placed in these 
matters—I mean the authority of Adam Smith. Speaking also from memory, 
and not giving his exact words, I think that Adam Smith says that the navign- 
tien laws are inimical to commerce and to that prosperity which commerco 
generates. Hesays, it is the interest of a nation always to buy as cheaply as 
possible, and sell as dearly as possible. By an odd coincidence this is the very 
passagé in which he lays down the canon of trade, which the protectionists so 
much despise, of buying in the cheapest and selling inthedearest market. And. 
for that pu he 3 on to say, it is desirable to have the greatest number of 
sellers in the market, because, having the greatest number of sellers, you can 
secure the test number of buyers. He goes on to admit that the effect of the 
navigation laws is to diminish the number of sellers and the number of buyers, 
and that under this system we sell cheaper and boy dearer than we should under 
a perfect system of free trade. (Han. Par. Deb., 104, 661, 662.) 


Further on Mr. Graham said: 


But the real question is this: Will the repeal cf the navigation laws injure that 
commercial marine which is the mainstay of the royal navy! If I could bring 
myself to entertain such a belief, I should not vote for this bill; but, entertain- 
ing no fear on that point, f have made up my mind to give my support to the gill 
in its present shape. The honerable gentleman, the member for the county of 
Oxford. in debating this matter on a former occasion, laid down two general 
princi vo to which I fully assent. He said that our commerce was the founda- 
oe ee ee and he went on to show that ships do not create commerce, 

ut follow it. 


1e part of some to endeavor to 
(Han. Par. Deb., 660, vol. 


Nothing is more true; and the question will then present itself, 
in what can we, with the greatest certainty, increase our commerce, and 
thereby our marine. I may be asked what will be the effects of the repeal of 
these laws. I believe che first eflect will be to lower freights; next that it will 
tend to the increase of our exports and imports; that will stimulate trade and 
consumption, and stimulated trade and increased consumption will a 
lead to an increase in the number of our seamen and of our ships. (Han. Par 
Deb. 104, 665.) 


The Duke of Argyll said: , 


Did he entertain the belief on which the evii prophesies of noble lords opposite 
were founded, he should be infinitely less proud of England, less proud of her 
past history, less hopeful of her future destiny. But “he entertained no such 
opinion. They were all proud of the victories their countrymen had won on the 
fields, and espeei: on the seas, of battle; but he believed they might be prouder 
still in the conviction that they eoulé gain a victory which was nobl er yet, 
because a victory on which all other victories must ultimately depend—that the 
could enter the lists and win the prize in the peaceful race of industry. (Han. 
Par. Deb. 104, 1382-83.) 


The following are quotations from the speeches of gentlemen 
who spoke against the repeal in the British Parliament. 1 reeog- 
nize in them the familiar wails of our own subsidy beggars. 

Mr. Herries, who was a leader of the debate against the repeal of 
the English navigation laws, said: 


On what ground was it likely that any man would embark his capital in Brit ish 
pe ge if he found he could work out the same objects with a foreign-built 
ship as with a British-built vessel, and if he knew that with a foreign ship he 
would not have to sustain those disadvantages of navigation and crew which were 
still te be attached te British-bailt ships? What was there, then, to prevent the 
enterprise of the Britix~h capitalist (that spirit of enterprise whic L pervaded 
every quarter of the globe) from transferring his capital from that which was the 
least advantageous investment to that which was the most advantageous, and to 
employ the foreign ship and crew as the cheaper instrument, in lieu of the British 
as the more costly one, for the purposes of his trade? He asked whether it could 
reasonably be expected that the mere spirit of patriotism would induce the api 
talist to give the preference to British ships and British artisans under these cir- 


cumstances. It was putting patriotism to too greatatrial. (Han. Par. Deb. 102, 
711.) 

How similar are these atterances to the speeches made by my 
friend, Mr. DiNGLry, and others who oppose the repeal of our navi- 


gation laws, and who believe in granting Government subsidies as 
a means of building up our merehant marine. If my friend Gov- 
ernor DinGLEY was dead, and I heard these words repeated, without 
knowing from whence they came, I would at once conclude that his 
ghost had returned to earth and he was speaking. 

Mr. Money Wigram, a British shipbuilder, who had spoken against 
the bill before the select committee of the House of Lords, threatened 
Parliament with the withdrawal of British shipbuilders te New York 
if the repeal bill was passed, and these are his words: 

Take protection away and I will go te New York. 


This threat was referred to by Mr. Herries in debate, and the 
words approvingly quoted. 
Mr. Drummond said: 


I think it right to state that this question, divesting it of official jargon, in plain, 
honest English, is simply this, that it is the latest of a series of measures meu 
cated by the Manchester school, the end and object of which is to disch: arge 
British laborers, and to employ, for the future, foreign laborers. Need I 
through the details? Itis wimecessary. You have said you will admit forei 
timber instead of English timber; you have said you will admit foreign timber rc 
sawyers instead of English timber sawyers; you have said you will admit foreign 
shipwrights instead ot Engligh shipwrights: indeed, I may go through the whole 
catalogue of labor, and your policy will apply toall. (Han. Par. Deb. 102, 712, 713.) 


Mr. Robinson declared that—- 


He fully agreed in the short and pithy speech of the honorable member for Sar 
rey (Mr. Drammond), that all these free trade questions, whicli have been brought 
before the House in succession, tended to the dise ouragement of labor and the 

un wn) wages, and would ultimately pauperize the country. (Han. Par, 


all 


go 
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Mr. Robinson further states: 


He found, from statistical account, that at this moment the tonnage of the 
United States was 3,100,000 tons, while that of this country [Great Britain], 
including its colonies, was 3,800,000 tons. The difference was, therefore, only 
700,000 tons, and if they were allowed to trade direct between our colonies and 
the mother country and to have the intercolonial trade thrown open, without any 
restriction, he {Mr. mentnere) warned the House that the marine superiority of 
Great Britain woald gradually diminish, whilst the United States would enjo 
the benefits of a trade to which they never had any claim whatever, and for wh oh 
they could give us no compensation. 


The Marquis of Granby observed that— 


The honorable member for Bridport [Mr. Mitchell] had stated that the 
trade with Cuba was now almost entirely in the hands of British shipowners; 
the inference intended to be drawn beh y, cpparently, that British shipping 
could, without any protection, be able to compete with forei If this measyre 
passed, the Americans would enter into the trade with Cuba in such a manner 
that this country would soon be deprived of it. Another fallacy of that honora- 
ble member [Mr. Mitchelij was that the consumer would derive great denefit 
from the repeal of the navigation laws. The consumer might be benefited by the 
reduction of freight in the case of heavy articles, as, for example, that of timber; 
but he appealed to the House and to the honorable gentleman himself whether a 
reduction in the case of sugar to the extent of the sixteenth part of a penny per 
pound would confer any benefit on the consumer. He would not then enter into 
the general question, reserving his remarks for a future occasion. He would 
only, then, declare his entire concurrence in the opinion of his right honorable 
colleague |Mr. nae that the naval superiority of this country depended 
upon the maintenance of the navigation laws. 


Mr. Herries, on the second reading of the bill, eeeets peti- 
tions from the leading cities of Great Britain, and referred espe- 
cially to the following petition from Liverpool, signed by 24,700 
persons: ' 


That your petitioners view with the greatest alarm the pro; sof a measure 
by which it is proposed to take away from this country the advantages it has so 
long and so successfully enjoyed, and by which such t results have been pro- 
duced; and (as they believe unwisely) to invite foreign nations to share those 
advantages with us—nations utterly unable, even if willing, to confer upon us an 
equivalent in return. That one self-evident result would be the substitution (to 
a great exient) of foreign for British and colonial shipping, the employment of the 
labor and capital of other countries in lieu of our own, and the creation of new 
relations between foreign nations and our own colonies, thus weakening the ties 
which bind the latter to the mother country, and diminishing British power and 
infivence throughoyt the world. But above all these, your petitioners would most 
earnestly implore your honorable House to look at the consequences of this meas- 
ure as regards the British navy. Dependent as this is for the supply of the best 
seamen upon the mercantile marine, can it be supposed that it will maintain its 

resent power when that supply is withdrawn, as it inevitably will be, by the 
viminution of merchant shipping? And with a ae] badly manned and ineffi- 
cient, how, in the event of war, your petitioners would respectfully ask, will our 
remaining trade be protected, our colonies continued to us, or even our national 
existence secured? (Han. Par. Deb., 103, 466.) 


The Marquis of Granby, on the question of the British shipowner 
being able to compete with the American shipowner, said: 


The question we have to consider is, whether the British shipowner can or can 
not compete with the foreiguer. If it is capable of demonstration that he can 
not compete, I do not think that this House would be acting right, because it has 
adopted the principle of free rade in other to adopt it in this particular 
instance also. It is very easy to understand, onl very easy, I think, to demon- 
strate to this House, on the evidence which has been taken before the Lords com- 
mittee, that the British shipowner can not compete with the foreigner; and the 
proof of it is, that everything in this country is yery much dearer than in for- 
eign lands—the wages he has to pay are much higher, and his materials he has to 
purchase at a much greater cost than the foreigner. The consequence is, that 
ships built in England, even those built in Sunderland, where the cost of con- 
struction is much smaller than at any other British ports, are much more expensive 
than those of any foreign country whatsoever. I will not trouble the House with 
the details I intended to refer to, because it is universally admitted that the ships 
buiit in England are mach dearer than the ships built abroad. Bat, sir, I can not 
refrain from alluding to the price of American ships, because the honorable gen- 
tlemaa who spoke last referred in a — manner to the ships built in that 
country. I find that Mr. Minter, in his evidence before the committee of the 
House of Lords, said that the price of American ships was £14 a ton, and that 
the price of English ships, class Al, = from £24 to £26perton. You will 
thus perceive that it is evident English ships can not compete with American. 

> * . ” * + * 

Again, if we look to the British tonnage employed in the trade with our colonies 
and compare it with the American tonnage, we shall find that the American ton- 
nage to our colonies increased from 1825 to 1846 by 1,635,828 tons. Nevertheless, 
in the face of these facts, the honorable gentleman, the member for Westbury, 
says we shall be able to compete with the American tonnage. It is impossible 
we can do so. The capabilities of America and the extent of her resources forbid 
us to entertain any such anticipation. 


The navigation laws were [repealed by the British Parliament, 
and notwithstanding the high price of ships in England and the 
low price that then prevailed in America, the British shipowners 
did compete with the American and to-day are the masters of the 
seas. 

The Marquis of Granby, in the course of his argument, read from 
Mr. Mackay’s book, The Western World, toshow what the resources 
of America are. Mr. Mackay wrote: 


Her resources, in almost every point of view, are infinitely greater than any 
that we possess. Look at her forests, her fertile valleys, and vast alluvial plains. 
Look at the variety of her productions, including most of those that are tropical, 
and all that are yielded by the temperate zone, and look at her mines teemin 
with cval, iron, lead, copper, and, as has just been discovered, with silver an 
gold. Look — at her enormous territory, and at the advantages she possesses 
for turning all her resources into account, in her magnificent system of lakes 
and rivers, in her extensive seacoast; in her numerous and excellent harbors, and 
in her geographical position, presenting, as she does, a double front to the Old 
World, or hething out, as it were, one hand to Asia and the other to Europe. But 
such resonrees and advantages are only valuable when Properly turned to account. 
It is enly by their being so that they will become form’ tous. We have onl 
to look to the race possessing them to decide whether they are likely to be turn 
to account or not. The Americans are Englishmen exaggerated, if anything, as 
regards enterprise. This is not to be wondered at, as they have, as ope more 
incentive than we haveto enterprise. Of this we may rest assured, that the most 


will be made of the resources and advantages at their disposal. This is all that 
has made us great. We have turned our coal and our iron, and our other resources 
to account, and the world has by turns wondered at and envied the result. 

The American stock of coal and of iron is more than thirty times as great as 
ours, and more than twelve times as great as that of all Europe. Their other 
resources are in the same proportion, as compared with ours. And if our 
resources, turned to good account, have made us what we are, what will be the 
fabric of material greatness which will _ spring from the ample development 
of resources thirty times as great? If the industry of from twenty to thirty 
millions of people, with limited means, have raised England to her present pin- 
nacle of greatness and glory, what will the industry of 150,000,000 yet effect in 
America, when bronght to bear upon resources almost illimitable? 

It is the consideration that America will yet exhibit in magnificent proportions 
all that has tended to make England t, that leads one irresistibly, however 
reluctantly, to the conclusion that the power of England must yet succumb to 
that of her ane. There is, however, this consolation left us, that the 
dominant influence in the world will still be in the hands of our own race. 
influence will not pass to a different race, but simply to a different scene of action. 
It has been England's fate, during her bright career, to plant new states which 
will inherit her power and her influence after her. On the continent of North 
America, on many points on the coast of South America, at the southern extremi 
of Africa, throughout wide Australia, in New Zealand, in Van Diemen's Land, 
and the Indian Archipelago, the Anglo-Saxon race will prevail, and the Anglo- 
Saxon sae will be spoken, long after England's glories have become historic 
and tradit: . These different communities, fiourishing remote from each other, 
will all be animated by a kindred spirit, and will cherish a common sentiment of 
attachment to their common parent, who will long exercise a moral influence over 
them, after her political power has been eclipsed. 

Not that England will not always be able to maintain her position in Europe. 
The powers which are destined to overshadow her are springing ¥ elsewhere, 
and are of her own planting. Of these the American Republic, or Republics, as 
the case mer be, will politically and commercially take the lead, when England, 
having fulfilled her glorious mission, shall have abdicated her supremacy, and the 
sceptre of empire shall have passed from her forever. 

I do not believe that if we protect the industry of this country, that if we retain 
our navigation laws in their present integrity, this country need succumb to 
America or to any other country on the face of the earth. But itis an argument 
often used that the energy, the enterprise, and the industry of our shipowners 
and of Englishmen generally is so great that they can compete with any nation in 
the universe. I veekily admit the industry and enterprise of the British people; 
but I am not ready on that account toexpose them to a competition against which 
I am convinced they can not successfully-struggle. 


To show the means that were employed to frighten members of 
Parliament into voting against the repeal of the British navigation 
laws, I read the following from the speech of the Marquis of Granby: 


I was speaking to a gentleman this morning, who informed me that he was 
about to charter two English ships for Jamaica, but in consequence of his belief 
that you were going to repeal the navigation laws—a presumption on his part 
which was based on the correspondence which has taken place between the 
Government of this country and those of foreign nations—he chartered instead 
two Danish ships at a reduced rate of 7s. 6d. per ton. What evidence could be 
wrengne or more practical than that? Is it not evident that these cheap Danish, 
Russian, and American ships will and must displace our own? A shipowner 
carrying on extensive transactions in Liverpool, and who also gave evidence 
before the committee, informed me the other day that he was going to build 
another ship, but that he delayed doing so until he knew whether it was indeed 
in contemplation to repeal the aurtapies laws, for, if so, he was resolved to have 
his ship built in America. That, I think, is another significant fact, and one 
which sufficiently indicates what we may expect in the event of the navigation 
laws being repealed. (Han. Par. Deb. 103, 511.) 


On the question of wages depriving artisans of employment the 
Marquis said: 

In considering this question in all its bearings, I hope the House will not forget 
the number of artisans that will be thrown out of employmen* by the repeal of 
the navigation laws. You can not deny this fact, because one of yor main argu- 
ments in support of the repeal of the navigation laws is that the British ship- 
builder has now a combination by which he keeps his rate of wages at 6s. per day, 
but which ecale you are now anxious to deprive him of. Sir, I can predict that 
the noble lord at the head of the Government, who is not now in his place, will 
at some futare day, when he is about to ruin some other class (if, indeed, any 
will remain to be rained), come down and say, ‘In former years there was a class 
of men in this country who depended for their livelihood upon building British 
ships; that class has been destroyed by competition with foreign countries. 
These men were happy and industrious; they received 6s. per day for their labor; 
but in consequence of the competition to which they were exposed, they were de- 
prived of their employment. Great distress existed among them at first, but 
some of them have betaken themselves to other occupations, and others have 
emigrated. (Han. Par. Deb., 103, 513.) 


Further on in debate the Marquis of Granby said: 


Those who advocated a repeal of the navigation laws were therefore bound to 
show that such a change would not be injurious to our mercantile marine. But 
the re of the navigation laws would not only aim a direct blow at ovr nayal 
superiority, but it would necessitate the intreduction of other measures—it 
would lead to a repeal of the apprenticeship system and the allowing of foreign 
ships to be registered in this country. The inconsistency of the Government 

lan was merally acknowledged. The fact is, the Government are oscillating 
tween their desires to carry out the principles of free trade, between the injus- 
tice they are inflicting on British shipowners and their desire to maintain the 
naval superiority of this country. The result is, that they have introduced a 
measure not only unjust in principle and dangerous to our naval supremacy, but 
one which, at the same time, shows their want of confidence in the trath of their 
principles. (Han. Par. Deb., 103, 518.) 


And the Marquis, in conclusion, said: 

Oh, that I had the power to dispel the delusions with which we are now 
assailed! Oh, that I had the power to stir up that patriotism and that love of 
country which should animate every breast! for if I had such power, I should 
have no fear as to the result; for, despite of the confidence now entertained by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and despite those inconsiderate communications, 
and, I may say, the unconstitutional communications made by them to foreign 
governments—despite all those advantages, still I think 1 should see the gallant 
vessel that is now struggling with the storm sail triumphantly above the waves 
that threatened to overwhelm her. Sir, I have no fear for the result of this great 
question, Despite of all disadvantages, if Englishmen are but true to themselves 
and their country, we shall be able to weather through the storm that impends 
over us, we shall be able to retain the command over that glorious element which 


is our natural protector, and which is the connecting link between this country 
and the countries dependent upon us abroad; and for years to come, notwith- 
standing the prophesy of Mr. Mackay, the flag of England will float triumph- 
antly through every sea. ; 
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Mr. Henley, opposing the bill, said: 


But if, for the sake of the cuckoo ery of free trade in one thing, and free trade 
in another, Government allowed their present course, he would ask, Was this a 
good time to try such a dangerous and doubtful experiment? 

‘Lo say the least, in a time of transition, when eve ing had been cheapened 
by a new system, at the very commencement of system, no matter from 
what cause, it was evident we had not multiplied our transactions though we 
had lessened our prices. While the system was in an imperfect state, and when 
they could not that any impediment had been offered by want of sufficient 
shipping, was it wise to attack an interest with a large ca tal embarked in it, 
| a the important question of our naval superiority involved in it, when 
there existed no real necessity for a such a oe! If the country were polled, 
every man, he was sure, would cheerfully pay the hardly —— advance in 
prices rather than run the tremendous risk of a failare in this experiment. No 
one had attempted to deny that obstruction was here, and inconvenience here; 
but when you came to balance the possibie risk with the possible gain, he was 
quite sure no one would be disposed to run that risk which he, for one, feared 
must take place if the present measure were carried. (Han. Par. Deb. 103, 533.) 


Mr. Herries, in the debate on the third reading of the bill, de- 
nounced it and said it should be entitled— 


A bill to abolish all the laws now in force for the encouragement of British 
shipping and navigation, and. to make further provision for the discouragement 
thereof. (Han. Par. Deb. 104, 623.) 


Time, the great agent of truth, has established the utter useless- 
ness of the British navigation laws and the wisdom of their repeal, 
and the American people should profit by the lesson the repeal of 
the British navigation laws has taught. 

Further on Mr. Herries declared that if they (the advocates of 
repeal) 


were determined to persevere with this measure, and it should unfortunately 

ass into a law, he felt satisfied that the Government, and those who aided them 
in this destructive course, would become the subjects of universal indignation at 
home and the laughing stock of the enemies and rivals of Great Britain abroad. 
(Han. Par. Deb. 104, 632.) 


Mr. Robinson, speaking against the bill, said: 


Want of employment and low wages he considered to be two of the greatest 
evils with which the Government had to contend, and he was not disposed to add 
to those evils by giving his support to this measure, which must end in transfer- 
ring a great portion of the shipbuilding of this country to other countries, and 
reducing the wages of the artisans employed in our dockyards. There were 
many hundreds of thousands of people employed in connection with the build- 
ing, equipment, and repair of vessels in this country, and although he, for one, 
was not disposed to say that, even if this measure should pass into a law, ship- 
building would altogether cease in this country, yet he would venture to say 
that which no man could deny, namely, that the necessary consequcnce of the 
passing of this measure must es materially to lessen the number of ships built 
in this country, and of course to abridge the employment connected with that 
interest. Well, then, looking at the other branch of the question—our naval 
supremacy—he conceived it to be the duty of the legislature to maintain that 
supremacy inviolate, as upon it depended the independence of this country. 
(Han. Par. Deb., 104, 634-35.) 


Mr. Disraeli, in opposition to the bill, said: 


‘The noble lord goes about looking for a great question for the session, and 
finds amongst his free-trade allies some crude jejune theory. He clasps it to his 
bosom and incontinently adopts it as hisown. A t interest is attacked, a 
great agitation is set on foot, and then he comes forward like a great statesman to 
appease it. He unsettles an interest, and then he settles the question by destroy- 
ing the interest. Sir, that is the whole policy of the Whig party. To-night they 
have obtained an illustrious ally in the person of a right honorable gentleman, 
who tells us we have to decide between reaction an yee . But progress 
where? Progress to Paradise, or progress to the devil eople don’t want to 
hear any longer of these undefined, windy phrases of 5 Pregrees they want to 
know Shere you are progressing to. What are you at? hat do you mean to 
do? What are youabout? (Han. Par. Deb., 104, 698.) 


Lord Brougham, opposing the bill, said: 


“Be liberal to others,”’ said the noble Marquis, ‘‘and trust to their returning 

our liberality.” I gravely doubt it; at all events, I had rather, with Mr. Hus- 
Eisoen, delay giving everything up to them until I saw they were disposed to 
make us somewhat of a like return. He expects the Americans, for instance, to 
reciprocate. There is another phrase familiar to them of late years, and which 
they are more likely to use—they will probably repudiate, not reciprocate; reject 
your ultra-liberal policy, and not imitate it. (Han. Par. Deb. ,104, 1342-43.) 


And that is what the American people did do. They refused to 
reciprocate and rejected the policy adopted by England, and because 
of that refusal to imitate the example of Great Britain in throwing 
open her commerce to the world, including her coastwise trade, the 

nited States has suffered until to-day our merchant marine has 
sunk into insignificance, while England has gained the supremacy 
of the seas. 

The Earl of Ellenborough, also speaking against the bill, said: 


I know well that the several paris of this great Empire, faithfully banded 
together, making mutual sacrifices for mutual security, war forever stand against 
the world; and, under our old Constitutional Government, may enjoy a —- 
portion of prosperity, and a larger portion of real ogee L than can be attained 
in any republican state, but if partial interests are allowed to outweigh the 
general interests of the Empire, if public avarice be allowed to absorb every 
public virtue, and the acquisition of present temporary profit be made the sole 
subject of our legislation, we shall fall, as others have fallen before us, by neg- 
lecting the means by which we rose to greatness, and we shall fall unmeumeel, 
unhonored, and despised. (Han. Par. Deb., 104, 1392.) 


It is with the greatest pleasure that I quote the following from 
the Portland (Maine) Daily Eastern Argus, in regard to the action 
of the board of trade at that place, the home of the distinguished 
gentleman, Mr. REED, in voting down a resolution similar to one 
passed by the Maine legislature against free ships. The Argus says: 


At the meeting of the board of trade yesterday afternoon resolutions protest- 


ing against the passage of the Fithian free ship bill, now pending in Congress, 
were defeated. Evidently our board of trade takes a broader and more compre- 
hensive view of the situation than did our State legislature, which a few days ago 
resolutions of a similar nature. Ex-Mayor John W. Deering at the meet- 
——— made a strong argument against the adoption of the resolntions, 


and it undou 
will be found on another page of this paper. T 
everybody interested in our merchant marine. 


Mr. Deering, who made the motion to indefinitely postpone the 
resolution against free ships, made the following speech which I 
here insert in my remarks: 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE BOARD OF TRADE: I move that the 
resolution be indefinitely postponed, and I will give my reasons for the motion. 
It is the most important question, in my jodgment, that there is at the present 
time before the American people, especially to American Seana, and, it will 
not be too much to say, in the interests of Aimerican shipbuilders. 

I want to go back, if you will listen to me with —— and give you my experi- 
ence in the matter. In 1856 I had the honor, and I consider it the greatest honor 
I ever had conferred upon me, to command an American ship under the American 
flag and her name has since become historical, the Kearsarge, but not the historic 
one. Consequently, I believe I am as patriotic upon these questions as any 
American, I do not care where he belongs nor who he is. 

In August, 1856, the telegraphic cable was laid and it happened to be my lot in 
that ship to fall in with the —— where they were rendezvousing to join the 
ends together and bring the cable to this country. At that time a gentleman who 
(now a resident of Portland) was my second officer, assured me that the cable 
would change the business of the world, and soit has. At that time had begun 
the adoption of the iron and steel ships and the building of the iron and steel 
tramps propelled by steam. 

There is another little history connected with this matter. At the time I com- 
menced to go to sea, or just before, the American clipper ship had become first 
known and it emanated from the brains of an American. It was a distinct depart- 
ure from the old-fashioned ships built previous to that date. Atthat time Enog- 
land was building ships which cost about £12 a ton, and we were building ships 
that cost about $60 a ton—both nations being equal in that respect in the race for 
the commerce of the world or the carrying trade. But owing te our superior 
ships—superior for speed and buoyancy, especially in the deep-water carrying 
trade for California and Australia, we were fast absorbing and taking from the 
English their carrying trade. Our ships were obtaining higher rates of freight 
than English ships could obtain. Inthe cotton ports the American ships received 
the preference and a higher rate of freight over the English. Consequently the 
British Parliament seeing that they were fast losing the carrying trade of the 
world, that the Americans were fast superseding them, called a meeting of Farlia- 
ment especially upon this question and to find out what was to be done to pre- 
serve that © to the English ships. The result was that the British Parliament 
appointed a committee to ascertain what the matter was. That committee was 
composed not of shipbuilders, not of members of Parliament that had shipbuild- 
ing constituencies behind them, but it was made up of the best merchants there 
were in England. They reported to Parliament that they must annul these very 
same laws that is asked of our to-day to annul. It has been said in one 
of the meetings in this State that these laws are as oldas Washington. They are 
older than that; they go back to the time of Cromwell. Well, that committee 
reported to Parliament that it was more necessary for England to own ships than 
it was to build them. The result of the report was that Parliament did in 1849 
— what the American Congress is asked to do to-day—to wipe out those 
aws which prevented England from purchasing ships in foreign countries. 

I want to say in this connection that the United States of America is the onl 
nation on this footstool but what gives her citizens the right to buy a ship an 
put it under the flag of the nation to which she ae. 

Well, what was the result? We were building ships from Eastport to New 
York. The English bought our ships and soon they were seen everywhere under 
the British flag. The committee was right. The scheme was successful and 
England retained her commercial supremacy. That was not all. The ships had 
to come back to Great Britain to be repaired. The English and Scotch siip- 
builder was enabled to see the superiority of our models and thus adopt them. 
Then they commenced to build iron and steel vessels on the same model that they 
had taken from us; with iron and steel they built ships of greater speed and more 
buoyancy and with such lasting virtues that some of them are alive to-day, while 
your wooden ships are all gone. That is from 1855 to 1860, when the British com- 
menced to build the tramp steamer which, more than anything else, has wiped 
the American ship from the face of the ocean. We could not build them on 
— of the extreme cost, and so the wooden ship of that day has gone out of 
existence. * 

At the time I came to Portland in 1866 I had given up the sea. My principal 
reason for doing so was this: I always liked the profession, I enjoyed it, my ship 
was my home-—one for eight years—but I gave it up because I believed that the 
end tight. deep-water commerce was near at hand. The result has proved that I 
was right. 

I came to Portland, and there was not a deep water going ship built in Portland, 
and very few in Kennebunkport, but what I built a portion of. The money I put 
into those vessels was not a successful business venture. I literally threw away 
one-half of the interest on the money and all the insurance. I was interested in 
18 large ships which gives me, I think, some knowledge and right to speak on 
this question. 

If, in 1857, these laws had been wiped out the American people to-day would 
have been the equal of Great Britain on the ocean. We should have enjoyed a 
commercial supremacy to-day, as far as the carrying trade is concerned, that 
would have been fully equal te England, and possibly a large number of ships 
that come into Portland with the British flag flying would be under the American 
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flag. 

Sow, what has been the result? We can not build them and we can not buy 
them. Had these iron ships and iron tramps been bonght by Americans they 
would have had to undergo repairs in a very short time; that would havp necessi- 
tated their coming back to this country. Here our shipbuilders would have 
taken the models and molds from them and in a very few years we should have 
been bailding, from Eastport to the South, iron and steel ships to be used in the 
deep water carrying trade. I do not believe there is any question about it what- 
ever; our shipbuilding industries would have been sovived. 

I remember when the bill was brought before Congress by our Representative, 
Hon. John Lynch. About the only man beside myself that advocated free ships, 
was the first president of the board of trade, as good a merchant as ever was pro- 
duced in New — John B. Brown. He was farsighted, and saw what was 
coming, and he told me at that time there was no other way in the world to estab- 
lish the shipping and carrying trade except by purchasing iron and steel vessels. 

Now, what I say about shipbuilding we have seen illustrated in Germany, 
France, and Italy. A few years ago not one of these nations could have built an 
irea and steel ship. To-day Germany is building and turning out finer ships 
than England, cheaper ones. So that I = we had been allowed to pur- 
chase these ships we would have had a merchant marine to-day that would 
have been employing thousands of s, and we must all agree that it is a 
very desirable matter to have American officers in command of our vessels, and 
































































































































as many Americans in the forecastle as possible so that they may eventually 


become officers and masters. 

So we come down to the present time. What is the result? These laws do not 
prevent the purchase of iron and steel ships or tramp steamers, but the American 
who buys them or invests his money in them is obliged to put them under the 
protection of another flag. Right here in your own first district, within three 

years, has been bought a steel ship, a magnificent vessel of 2,200 tons, every dol- 
ar of her owned in the first district, and that ship is obli to be sailed under 

the English flag. Only the other day one of our first-class shipmasters went from 

here to Boston to take command of an elegant steel bark of 1,100 tons or more, 

—7 dollar of which is owned in Boston, and which vessel is under the Hawaiian 
ag. 

Now, I cut out of a newspaper, on the very day that this meeting was called 
for the consideration of this matter, an article which seems to me so applicable to 
what I am talking of that I will read it. 

Mr. Deering read from the American Journal of Commerce an article showing 
the number of ships under foreign flags, owned by Americans, that sailed out of 
the port of New York last year, carrying a total of 9,676,000 bushels of grain. 

Now, I just want to show the seifishness—to call it by no harsher name—of the 
shipbuilders in regard to this matter. You can all see how Mr. Cramp, in build- 
ing these two ships which are to be placed on the line with the New York, and 
Paris, which were transferred from the English flag to the American flag was 
enabled to obtain these contracts, notwithstanding these ships cost 30 per cent 
more than they can build the same ships for on the other side of the water. Con- 
gress passed a bill giving a subsidy of $4 a mile for the outward passage of these 
ships owned by that company for carrying the mails to Southampton. Why did 
they go to Southampton? Because it is farther, and they make twelve trips a year, 
which gives them over $144,000 a vessel. There are four ships, making a subsidy 
of more than $560,000 a year, and for how many years we do not know. At the 
same time, that very company goes to Great Britain and contracts for two freight 
steamers to be built, of a larger capacity than anything that floats. 

I want to compare that subsidy with what these ships received before from Great 
Britain. The real truth of the case is that these ships like the Majestic, Teutonic, 
New York, Paris, and ships of that character were built under the admiralty plans; 
that is, they sacrificed the carrying capacity to speed. They built them with the 
machinery all under the water line; they obliged them to build them so. If I am 
correctly informed, the two ships that are being built will not have the machinery 
below the water line. But Great Britain made a bargain with them that these 
vessels should be built in that way, and —— to pay them $48,000 a year. Our 
Government is paying the same vessels $12,000 a passage out, or $144,000 a year, 
each one of them. That is the manner in which they yee to increase the 
quantity of American shipping for the carrying trade. The only good I can see 
in it whatever is that, as far as the ships go, we shall have American masters and 
officers, and perhaps men to help navigate the vessels. 

There is another thing about this matter. It is an acknowledged fact that we 
can nvt build these steamers; they don’t allow us to build them. It may be that 
they would not be profitable, that the time has gone past, but we do know that 
the immense fleet of British vessels has been built up with the profits that com- 
menced with tramp steamers. 

Now, if this bill which proposes to admit ships built in foreign countries to 
American registry is passed, these ships that are ing n out of New 
York—the finest ships that float—a large number of them will be transferred 
immediately to the American flag, and the result will be that they will be com- 
manded and officered by Americans, and the bill requires that one-quarter part of 
the seamen shall be Americans. 

Now, if that is the case, are we not to obtain great aid by allowing the transfer 
of these ships in the case of war. With these ships you do not care so much 
about sailors, but you have got to have blacksmiths and engineers. 

i believe, as I said at the commencement, that this is the most important 
question before the American people to-day, and I do not want to see the members 
of the Pertland Board of Trade stultify themselves and their o zation by 
indorsing these resolutions which you are asked to indorse here ay. 


Some time ago a statement of the wage paid in British yards and 
ip Philadelphia was published over the name of Mr. Charles H. 
Camp, the eminent shipbuilder. If, by that statement, Mr. Cramp 
wished the public to draw the inference that the registry law 
for vessels in the foreign trade was the cause of the relatively 
higher wages paid in Philadelphia than on the Clyde, then that 
statement was absolutely ee We in Congress who vote 
every year large sums of money for the construction of war vessels, 
in which cost is only a minor consideration, well understand that 
the registry law has not the oe. bearing on the work Jone or 
wages paid in Philadelphia. e in Congress who voted for or 

ainst the postal subsidy act, and for or against the bill to admit 
the Paris aad ew York to American registry—a free ship bill for 
the benefit of two establishments—well understand that the regis- 
try law has nothing todo with the work done or wages paid in a 
second large share of the undertakings of this great Philadelphia 
yard. Finally, those who are familiar with the construction in 
this yard for a pericd of years past well understand that the remain- 
ing vessels built there have been built either for the coasting trade 
absolutely or for the coasting and foreign trade combined. 

Throughoutits long existence the registry law, I venture to assert, 
never sent one American shipowner into an American ‘shipyard to 
buy a vessel for the foreign trade; it never gave one day’s employ- 
ment to one American workingman. It never will send an Ameri- 
can purchaser to an American yard, and it never can give one dol- 
lar’s worth of wages to an American workingman. In the early 
days of its enactment we were building in this country cheaper and 
better vessels than were built on the face of the globe, and Ameri- 
can shipyards were crowded with American buyers and with Ameri- 
can workingmen for that reason. It is possible that some time in 
the future the wonderful development of our steel industries may 

- again create like conditions, when we can build cheaper vessels and 

better vessels than can elsewhere be built. When that time comes 

American purchasers and the shipowners of the world will come to 

this country for their vessels, not because the registry law sends 

them here, but in obedience to a plain business law. So long as 
ships can be built more cheaply elsewhere than they can be built in 
the United States, those Americans who wish to own vessels for 
foreign trade will go to the cheapest market, and the registry law 


no bearing tpon —— 


the report of the majority of this committee in 
the Fifty-first Congress on the Farquhar subsidy bill— 
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does not, and never can, prevent them, 
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Without going into details 


in this matter, which may be found in the report of the Bureau of 
Navigation, it is easily within bounds to saythat for the last six or 
seven years Americans have bought abroad and navigated under 
foreign flags in the foreign trade a considerably greater number of 
steamships than they have bought at home. 


From the very nature 
of the case the registry law, so far as vessels in the foreign trade 


are concerned, has no bearing upon wages, and its repeal can have 


In the language o 


We have bound our limbs and cramped our energies by acts and treaties that bind 
no longer any nation but our own. 


It is time that the chains should be broken, the fetters removed, 
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and our cramped energies allowed to expand, 


Value of imports and exports eee ee United States and in foreign vessels from 
821 to 1893. 





Fiscal years. 





rrr e ett eee eee ere ee eee 


In cars and 
other land 
vehicles. 











$15, 187, 354 
17, 635, 681 
17, 070, 548 
14, 518, 335 
13, 083, 859 

2, 148, 667 
10, 697, 640 
12, 965, 999 
11, 983, 823 
15, 142, 465 
17, 193, 213 
22, 854, 946 
23, 003, 048 
20, 140, 204 
21, 149, 476 
24, 555, 683 
27, 562, 059 
32, 209, 459 
38, 227, 861 





44, 121, 094 


Imports. 


In American 


vessels. 


$58, 025, 890 
76, 984, 331 
71, 511, 541 
75, 265, 053 
91, 902, 512 
80, 778, 120 
74, 965, 496 
81, 951, 319 


103, 087, 448 
143, 874, 252 

92, 802, 352 
113, 221, 877 

88, 724, 280 

49, 971, 875 

94, 174, 673 
102, 438, 481 
106, 008, 173 
113, 141, 357 
128, 647, 232 
120, 382, 152 
139, 657, 043 
163, 650, 543 
155, 258, 467 
191, 688, 325 
215, 376, 273 
202, 234, 900 
249, 972, 512 
259, 116, 170 
203, 700, 016 
216, 123, 428 
228, 164, 855 
201, 544. 055 

92, 274, 100 
109, 744, 580 

81, 212, 077 

74, 385, 116 
112, 040, 395 
117, 209, 536 
122, 965, 225 
136, 802, 024 
153, 237, 077 
163, 285, 710 
177, 286, 302 
174, 739, 834 
176, 027, 778 
157, 872, 726 
143, 389, 704 
151, 834, 067 
146, 499, 282 
143, 590, 353 
149, 317, 368 
133, 631, 146 
130, 266, 826 
136, 602, 290 
135, 046, 207 
112, 864, 052 
118, 942, 817 
121, 365, 493 
123, 525, 298 
120, 782, 910 
124, 948, 948 
127, 471, 678 
139, 139, 891 
127, 095, 434 


EEE cara 





In foreign 
vessels. 


$4, 559, 825 
6, 257, 210 


9, 229, 014 
10, 731, 937 
10, 057, 539 


14, 260, 362 

14, 816, 083 

15, 683, 624 

33, 404, 281 

26, 351, 696 

27, 475, 287 

88, 481, 275 

52, 574, 389 

53, 038, 388 

76, 290, 322 

86, 117, 821 

59, 233, 620 

64, 667, 430 
101, 773, 971 

78, 913, 134 
122, 644, 702 
134, 001, 399 
134, 106, 098 
113, 497, 629 
143, 175, 340 
248, 350, 818 
174, 170, 536 
833, 471, 763 
300, 622, 035 
248, 659, 583 
800, 512, 231 
309, 140, 510 
363, 020, 644 
445, 416, 783 
471, 806, 765 
405, 820, 135 
382, 949, 568 
821, 139, 500 
329, 565, 833 
807, 407, 565 
310, 499, 599 
503, 494, 913 
491, 840, 269 
571, 517, 802 
564, 175, 576 
512, 511, 192 
443, 512, 801 
491, 937, 636 
543, 292, 216 
568, 222, 357 
586, 120, 881 
623, 740, 100 
676, 511, 763 
648, 535, 976 
695, 184, 394 
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Value of imports and exports carried in United States and in foreign vessels from 
1821 to 1898—Continued. 

















243, 491, 288 





81, 153, 133 
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Value of imports and exports carried in United States and in foreign vessels from 
1821 to 1893—Continued. 
































20, 477, 364 | 313, 050, 906 876, 991, 129 | 1, 190, 042, 035 | 





Exports. | Total imports and exports. | Per cent 
ee eee | carried 
Fiscal years. In cars and | 5, american| In foreign Fiscal years. | In cars and In vessels — in Amer- 
other land wasseia. vessels. other land ae ican 
vehicles. vehicles. American. | Feveign. Total. * | vessels. 
' 
WED Sh ibe< nppecindves dscccvecsovccessfe ceecececereee} $55, 175, 572 $9, 798, 410 | 1941 ........... oe -=-+++/$208, 030, 515 | $41,767,465 | $249, 797, 980 83.3 
sense rees| seenenereeeees 60, 715, 568 11, 444, 713 168, 617, 303 36,236,313 | 204, 853, 621 82.3 
65, 515, 666 9, 383, 464 | 115, 025, 512 34,074,768 | 149, 100, 279 77.1 
67, 411, 706 8, 574, 951 | 172, 625, 202 47,009,879 | 219, 635, 031 78.6 
88, 799, 749 10, 735, 639 | 189, 380, 923 42,520,247 | 231, 901, 170 | 81.7 
69, 553, 516 8, O41, 806 192,558,348 | 42,621,965 | 235,180,313} 81.7 
72, 090, 444 10, 232, 283 213, 346, 161 87,272,491 | 300, 618, 652 | 70.9 
61, 108, 374 11, 156, 312 238, 305, 163 70, 725, 896 | 309, 031, 059 77.4 
62, 089, 441 10, 269, 230 220,915,275 | 72,697,984 | 293, 613, 259 75.2 
63, 882, 719 9, 966, 789 239,272,084 | — 90, 764, 954 330, 037, 038 72.5 
65, 546, 181 15, 764, 402 316, 107,232 | 118,505,711 | 484, 612,943 72.7 
66, 140,76) | 21, 086, 183 294,735,404 | 123,219,817 | 417, 955, 22 70. 5 
68, 058, 231 22, 082, 202 346,717,127 | 152, 237,677 | 498, 954, 804 69.5 
77, 693, 461 26, 643, 512 406, 698,539 | 170,591,875 | 577, 290, 414 70.5 
94,135,191 | 27, 558, 386 | 405, 485,462 | 131,139,904 | 536, 625, 366 75.6 
97, 132, 457 31, 530, 583 482, 268,274 | 159,336,576 | 641, 604, 850 | 75.2 
91, 207, 563 26, 211, 813 510, 331,027 | 213,519,796 | 723, 850, 823 70.5 
89, 819, 799 18, 666, 817 447,191,304 | 160, 066, 267 7, 257, 571 73.7 
94, 787, 948 26, 240, 468 465,741,381 | 229, 816, 211 5, 557, 592 66.9 
o cocewneeveses 105, 622, 257 26, 463, 689 507, 247,757 | 255,040,793 | 762, 288, 550 66.5 
94, 808, 638 27, 043, 165 | 381,516,788 | 203,478,278 | 584, 995, 066 65. 2 
79, 893, 023 24, 798, 511 | 217,695,418 | 218,015,296 | 435,710,714 50.0 
65, 053, 636 19, 292, 844 241, 872,471 | 343,056,031 | 584, 928, 502 41.4 
78, 450, 529 32, 749, 517 184, 061,486 | 485,793,548 | 669, 855, 034 27.5 
86, 942, 442 27, 704, 164 167, 402,872 | 437,020,124 | 604, 412, 996 27.7 
86, 550, 175 ES BO i ssi homie onaedaians 325,711,861 | 685, 226, 691 | 1, 010, 938, 552 32.2 
seeeeeneee 100, 204, 804 53, 868, 210 297, 834,904 | 581,330,403 | 879, 165, 307 3.9 
ek pivawieseas sé 109, 657, 931 44, 374, 200 | 297'981'573 | 550, 546, 074 | 848, 527, 647 
100, 533, 123 45, 222, 697 | 289,956,772 | 586,492,012 | 876, 448, 784 
99, 615, 041 52, 283, 679 | 352,969,401 | 638,927,488 | 991, 896, 889 | 
152, 456, 689 65, 931, 322 510 | 353,664,172 | 755, 822,576 | 1, 109, 486, 748 | 
130, 476,957 | 70, 181, 429 | n973 ........... 27, 650, 770 | 345,331,101 | 839, 346, 362 | 1, 184, 67, 463 | 
155, 028, 802 75, 947, 355 | 1973 2... eee ee 27, 869,978 | 346,306,502 | 966,722,651 | 1,313, 029, 243 | 
191, 322, 266 84, 474, 054 | 1974 ........... 23, 022, 540 | 350,451,994 | 939, 206, 106 | 1, 289, 6538, 100 
203, 250, 562 71, 996, 284 5 20, 388, 235 | 314,257,792 | 884, 788, 517 | 1, 199, 046, 309 
232, 295, 762 94, 669, 146 18, 473, 154 | 311,076,171 | 813, 354,987 | 1, 124, 431, 158 
251, 214, 857 111, 745, 825 17, 464, 810 | 316,660,281 | 859, 920,536 | 1, 176, 580, 817 | 
| 
| 


























t oy e 
i fa ao 8 bh hh 












249,617,953 | 107,171, 509 19, 423, 685 | 272,015,692 | 911, 269, 232 | 1, 183, 284, 924 | 
279, 082, 902 
179, 972, 733 | ‘ 2, 180 
125,421,318 | 104, 517, 34,973,317 | 227, 229,745 | 1,212, 978,769 | 1, 440, 208, 514 15 
132, 127, 891 | 199, 880, 691 48, 092, 892 | 240, 420, 500 | 1; 258, 506,924 | 1, 498, 927, 424 16 
yee a ee ee 46, 714, 068 | 233, 699, 035 | 1, 127,798, 199 | 1,361, 497,234} 17 
go O17, 756 | 263, $39, 583 | 1995 ...........| 45,332,775 | 194, 865, 743 | 1, 079, 518, 50€ | 1, 274, 384, 309 | 15 
ws eeeeeeeewees 213, 671, 466 | 351, 754, 928 | 3996... .......| 43,700,350 | 197, 349,503 | 1, 073, 911,113 | 1, 271, 260, 616 | 15. 
180 625,368 | 280, 708, 368 | yg97 2... 48, 951, 725 | 194, 356, 746 | 1, 165, 194,508 | 1, 359, 551, 254 14.3 
175,016, 48 | 301,886,491 | 998 54, 356, 827 | 190, 857,473 | 1, 174, 697,321 | 1,365, 554, 794 14.0 
153, U4, 748 | 285, 979, 781 | gap. ......... 66, 664, 378 | 203, 805.108 | 11217, 063,541 | 1 868, 649 14.3 
199, 732, 324 | 329, 786, 978 | 4999 ........... 73, 571, 263 | 202, 451, 086 | 1, 371,116, 744 | 1,573,567,830| 12.9 
ve neneeeneceeeeeeneeeeneeceeewanaes 87, 798, 158" 190, 378, 402 | 392, 801, 992 | goq -777-7777"] 72! ase) 194 | 206, 459; 725 | 11450, 081,08; | 1; 656, 540, 812 | 125 
weet eee cen en eee e ene nn ee rnn nse maeees - = _ — - aoe areas 1892 ...........| 72,948, 067 | 220, 173, 735 | 1, 564,558,808 | 1, 784, 732, 543 | 12.3 
O cw wee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee , (ID, ae | , JOO, 10 J. " - } > f j 28. 316. 56 7 Ri 16 
ee eee 8.509205 | 174. 424, 216 533, 885. 971 1893 .......-...| 87,984, 041 197, 765, 507 | 1,428, 316,568 | 1,714, 066, 116 re 11.5 
Pe a a eh ee le os 7, 304,376 | 156,385,066 | 501, 838, 949 Soa En 7 =P gP asp STSS ONES FOr Ur SEEDS ETT SEE oe . 
RO ee a aa iad 6, 324,487 | 167, 686, 467 492, 215, 487 ~ Notes.—1. The amounts carried in cars and other land vehicles were not se; p- 
OE nr. i ae aa 6, 767,179 | 164,826, 214 530, 354,703 | atately stated prior to July 1, 1870. 2. Exports are stated in mixed gold and 
(uo GRR aaa eee ape Os 7,511,365 | 166,551,624 | 569,583,564 | currency values from 1862 te 1879, inclusiv e. 
BE csv cpsccvgecnsceveccseetvant congpeuees 7, 439, 862 128, 425,339 | 600, 769, 633 TREASURY Dep: ARTMENT, 
MR .iilcka Gop ndo ass aban ademas 5, 838,928 | 109,029,209} 720,770,521 OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF THE TREASURY 
a ee apes ae ees 8, 259,308 | 116,955,324 777,162,714 FOR THE POst-Orric—e DEPARTMENT, 

ON ccU aves cccacudikehsssuceeweneunte 12,118,371 | 96,962,919 | 641, 460, 967 Washington, D. C., October 25, 1893 
UBS3 «22.22 e nen e ee ee eee e ene eee nneeeen 25, 089, 844 | 104, 418, 210 | 694, 331,348 | Sm: At the request of the chief clerk of the Post-Office Department I have the 
ISS... - 2-2 eeeeeeeneeeeneeene seen eneees 26,573,774 | 98,652,828 | 615, 287,007 | honor to make the following statement showing the cost of ocean mail service for 
1885 « . 2.222 eee nee e een e cee eeenenee ones 24, 183,299 | 82, 001, 691 636, 004, 765 | the fiscal yeara ended June 30, 1891, 1892, and 1893: 

36 19, 144, 667 | 78, 406,686 | 581,973,477 | ———= > it binant 

21, 389, 666 72, 991, 253 621, 802, 292 Amount paid | Amount paid| Total amount 
22, 147, 368 67, 332, 175 606, 474, 964 Fiscal on actual under sub- | paid for 

28, 436, 517 83, 022, 198 630, 942, 660 acai your. weight of mail sidy con- | ocean mail 
32, 949,902 | 77,502,138 | 747,376, 644 | conveyed. tracts. | service. 
31,923,429 | 78,988,047 | 773,569,324) pied So 
33, 221,472 | 81,033,844 916,022, 832 

43, 862,947 | 70,670,073 | 733,132,174 | 1891 ...............--ceceeeceseeses| $629, 446. 79 $620, 446. 79 








Fiscal years. | In cars a 





Total importe and exports. 


In vessels— 








| Pex cent 
carried 





lin Amer- 





other land 








ican 


ade ght ese 687, 164. 01 | 
599, 303. 59 | 


839. 01 
1, 097, 867. 25 


"$120, 675. 00 | 807, 
498, 563. 66 | 


1,988, 904.207 619, 238 08 | 2, 535, 153. 05 


Respectfully, 














121, 039, 394 20, 981, 393 | 258, 346.577 | 1,224. 265, 434 | 1) 482) 612, 011 17. 
69, 372, 180 25, 452, 521 | 250, 586,470 | 1, 269, 002, 983 | 1,519, 589, 453 16 
Vessels of the United | States in the for rei ign trade. 


| 

| 

| vehicles. | American. Foreign. Total. vessels. JNO. B. BRAWLEY, Auditor 
sis a idlillicilte ia ey rere sheets Tug! Hon. GzorGE W. Firntan, House of Representatives. 
1821 Ue aniline aj uln bees Riese lus, 201,462 | $14, 358, 235 | $127, 559, 697 | 88.7 : Seeiietetedelsnniistease ; 
a i sonaneseneiiaealane | 137, 699, 899 17, 701, 923 155, 401, 822 88.4 | . | > antag 
I Netrcsscdil.rocosttou sce | 136,827,207 | 15,451,190 | 152, 278, 397 | 80.9 | Percentage ab pens 
SE a ancsitncivacdet etic ll | 142, 676, 759 13,858,905 | 156, 535, 664 91.2 14 ‘ , | ¢+) ame 
MN aciav over cinanudiokaunds | 180, 702, 261 15,173,202 | 195, 875, 463 | 92.3 pm =_— ecu i po ae | door on 
Be ivacscitinnstwee cakabeeens | 150, 331, 636 12, 238,163 | 162, 569, 799 | 92.5 (—) bred 
BOE non sansanuioescuccnediie | 147, 056, 040 14, 750,855 | 161, 806, 895 | 90.9 Se an eR 
TED. 00s ctie tintin vtncustnese<h, SUNPUENE 17, 714, 817 160, 774, 510 | 88.9 oe rd ASOT - 
Si teds see Lica cee: itn sath | 131, 414, 993 15, 436,205 | 146, 851, 198 | BS icc deiicws 1, 439, 694 sip I) 2008........... | 2,173, 587 | 129— 
Weve scciscbtacbsccabens | 129, 918, 458 14, 447,970 | 144, 366, 428 03.9 | 2008. i. ...0..<.- 1, 544, 663 .073-+ || 1863...........| 1,926, 886 | .13- 

; Milli wacslonc Suenta Sones | 159, 508, 291 24, 993, 416 ORG 1 Ws oni Sa ocee 1, 705, 650 | -104-+ || 3864...........| 1,486, 749 228— 

ee PRETEEN. | 156, 438, 989 31, 767, 220 G41 WEB asc. sis... 1,910, 471 | 5 2) See | 1,518, 35 021— 
Si odekddkbuisnensssuaein | 166, 119, 003 32, 139, 741 GET Bnd co cccece 2,151,918 | . 1264 icine dins - Bs 186— 
I adie ns Bits nines 191, 393, 635 39, 464, 670 , 305 | 83.0 | 1855............ 2, 348, 358 . 091 eo | 3 092 
Deienddersass eee | 229, 424, 056 42, 165, 263 271, 589, 319 84.5 | 1986............ 2, 302, 190 | , =) eee | 1,48 619— 
Ms swan pies Teoma aes | 268) 188, 899 49,854,176 | 318, 043, 075 SE Bae cescoens 2, 268, 196 | 016 10M. s.......- | 1,496, 22° 106— 
SI i steeoaive ssid eral 213, 384, 756 45,023,837 | 258, 408, 593 2.6 tee... 2, 301, 148 ee insane | 1, 448, 032 
BEES tlh ss oae as iain al 192, 907, 247 29,296,773 | 222, 204, 020 OA5:t Mt...52...... | 2,321, 674 abe 4 UOTT.........-. | 1,363 059— 
Re rbknhé cothinmeseveennte | 238, 662, 200 44, 458, 348 283, 120, 548 84.3 | 1860............ 2, 379, 396 sO DOOD, dite a sce } 1,35 003-— 
1840 ..... a aCe aiiiswonies | 198, 424, 609 40, 802,856 | 239, 227, 465 82.9 | 1861............| 2,496, 894 049+ |! 1873......:...-| 1,37 Olé+ 
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Vessels of the United States in the foreign trade—Continued. 



















! 
Percentage | 
of increase | 
Year. Tons. (+) and Year. Tons. 
decrease || 
(-). | 
REG See 1, 889, 875 008+-|| 1884........... 1, 276, 972 
Te cries 1,515, 508 +| 1885......02006 1, 262, 814 
Oe. cc asaee 553, 795 025-+-|| 1886........... , 088, 041 
Wi csccsncsusl 1, 570, 600 010+|| 1887........... , 412 
ER dvay sce 1, 589, 348 O12+|) 1888........... 919, 302 
SOTD. cxecuccctle 1, 451, 506 OTT ol! BBBD cas acca cne 999, 619 
M00 .wenevisvbt 1, 314, 402 094—|| 1890........... 928, 062 
OO Soa 1, 297, 035 013—|| 1891........... 988, 719 
DR ritata ahs’ 1, 259, 492 029—|| 1892........... 977, 624 | 
icine aes 1, 269, 681 a 1893. ani 883, 199 | 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., October 23, 1893. 
Dear Sir: I send you herewith a diagram intended to show the progress of the 
decline in the percentage of our foreign commerce carried in American vessels. 
It is based upon the table that appears in the annual volume of Commerce and 
Navigation, but I think appeals more readily to the eye than the table does to the 
mind. I also send you a comparative statement intended to show the relative 
growth of our foreign trade, as expressed by values and the proportions carried 
in American vessels. I cover five years—1859, 1879, 1880, 1890, and 1893. It is 
prepared on mathematical principles—that is, the extent of each square 
a fixed relation to the value of the trade represented. Here, again, I think sue 
a statement is more easily apprehended by the average intelligence than a mere 
compen of figures. You are at liberty to make such use of this material as 
you see fit. 
Yours, respectfally, 
WORTHINGTON C. FORD, 
Chief of Bureau. 
Hon. Geo. W. Firxian, M. C., 
House of Representatives. 


Diagram showing per cent of foreign trade of United States carried in American 
vessels, 1859-1898. 
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Navy DEPARTMENT, Amounts paid to diferent steamship lines—Continued. 
Orrick oF NAVAL INTELLIGENCE, 
Washington, October 11, 1893. 






































Admiralty ex- 
Sim: In response to your request of October 3 to the honorable Secretary of the Admiralty sub-| penditures for 
Navy, I take ere in forwarding you the inclosed information in regard to the Y ventions for | fitting sup- 
amounts paid by the British Government in subventions to the different steam- ear. | right of pre- | portsand plat 
ship lines with which it has entered into admiralty contracts from the beginning emptions. forms for 
of the system up to the end of the last fiscal year of that Government. | armament. 
I beg to draw your attention to the fact that the subventions stated in the salieri ikieanaiited 
columns are in addition to the amounts received by these companies under mail ad 
contracts. The admiralty subvention for right of preemption of vessels in time 1890-91 $82, 866. 7 |nnareeererencwee 
of war are given separately, as they represent the amounts of money received by 1891-92 93, 918. 5B |~.--.-----+-+-0. 
the steamship companies; the other columns, showing admiralty expenses for eerie neste 
fitting supports and platforms for armament, show the money expended by the 390, 867. 54 $24, 259. 50 
admiralty for preparing the ships for the reception of guns, etc., either by the == SS 
Government or private firms, and these fi therefore, do not represent any 1887-88 |........-..----- 35, 637. 38 
pecuniary benefit to the steamship a 1888-89 25, 850. 85 3, 829. 94 
Very respectfully, 1889-90 $1, 706, 56 [....00---22--s-- 
=. SLN) — . —s 
Chief Intelligence Officer. 
Hon. GrorGcE W. FirHian, 
Chairman of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
House of Representatives, Washington. 
1888-89 
— 1889-90 
1891-92 
[Memorandum concerning the British admiralty subventions.] re 
. a al $4, 312. 11 15, 329, 47 
Amounts paid to diferent steamship lines. i) 
1889-90 17, 675. 13 13, 407. 21 
Admiralty ex- 1890-91 SE BUTE Painsdnc~cceqeore 
Admiralty sub-|pe nditures for 1891-92 Oe OR Boe ddccdéeni< ce 
Line Year ventions for fitting sup- ; iencshanieeitiiat 
; * | right of pre- | ports and plat- 142, 359. 73 | 13, 407. 21 
emption. forms for Tn 
armament. Canadian Pacific ...... ..-............ 1891-92 TE. BOF. FE Pisdk esis. c.c0e . 
sini a | } 
Cunard $24, 259. 50 
iilettdicnadipticabys The fiscal year ending March 31, 1892, is the latest one for which the actual 
barkonvipihenicmeat expenditures for ty subventions can be stated. 
1859. 
Pies 
Fessen 
Oren. 17) 508 


sports ia 
forego Vessets. 


$329,786.978. 


Exports fe 


$720.770,521. 


Tote! hrports and E<ports, 


1880. 


$1,482.612,01%, 


Fotal Imports and Es pecte. io Fore'ge Vesely 
1890. $/,573,567.832. 81.371,196,744. ong & Lagerts in 
Ferega Vessels, Fercign Cecactn, 
9622,740.130. $767.376.644 
Tote! tempor ts and Exports. 
1093. 37.626 082.075. a Sas teute Experts 
£822.279.828. $802,202.247 ee 
8733.122.174. 


fn 1859 and 1870 merchandise im ed or exported in cars or other land vehicles was included in ral totals. i 
of such merchandise—about F200 000 on either side—too small to affect result. — > these aaah tee smnemmaremalie 
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The navy appropriations for the fiseal year ending March 31, 1893, make pro- 
vision for the payment of the following amounts in the case of the steamship lines 
here specified : 








Cente oc sii nd sso o<neindgenenined oe ccd dubehe tdbedighdsbowbiinweucoaabie’ $65, 729. 38 
Peninoula amh Grismedl cbccidndhvecesccccs cbccctvtccvcccsecccccenewsse 60, 318. 26 
WRU. . ce ndbtesiisscuvhe inn gautictivee ddeddanvecedecndeuccotecucdebieerées 46, 835. 84 


WF 00 RRR nc do 0 0 00 00. cb SeePERNET abn 000 cvbe nd cctese od bOneperréeseccenes 
Cans TEED bo 00.00.00 ndbnccdutlibatacs cndececcévtbesbsbtesciacess ak 


(Value: £1=$4.8665.) 


71, 340. 45 
35, 586. 28 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1892. 

Sm: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 5th 
instant, requesting mo to furnish you with a ‘‘ statement showing the expendi- 
tures on account of the post-office packet service, from the year 1868-69 to the 
present time, or to the last fiscal year, of the British post-office for the convey- 
ance of the mails.” 

In reply, I have to inform you that the annual expenditures of the British post- 
office department, on account of the “ post-office packet service,’’ were published 
for the first time in the report of the postmaster-general of Great Britain for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1871; so that it is not practicable to furnish you with 
the desired information fer the years preceding the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1871; but since that time the amounts reported by the British postmaster-general 
as expended annually on that account are reported as follows, viz: 

For the fiscal year ended March 31— 

Di dicinnccacsbia setha nine sc ehbkweleastaucctacnebkeens £1, 009, 912 = $4, 914, 231 


css 0 oo sccnsceegsondsins coosébiscdeue tscmeataaestecee No report. 
Pero ncep oensnecctocdnancccesdneduds ctihubehaneeeteese 1,013, 694== 4, 932, 635 
Wb en coe ccc ccs oecegeeseces cocceseseseccesscscescoces 1, 028,108== 5,002,773 
Bea peve coceceteonpedsne cc cchenmonswocanseseteececaes 879, 256=< 4,278, 459 
De Becc ccs cvcnepsndees cbc sus coptancaseeesaacescouesces 701,567 = 3,413, 825 
SE oo npccwedhipeonnenesend thoegbaete 6 vesevcabovnagious 741,962== 3,610, 387 
Tcicbaws 00 squedaapunehes Sevebetestecessnncesncbaeese 652, 362=— 8,174, 393 
Bet O ce coccccoweconen coc qucece cus cceseeeseceeconsseccees 649,330— 3, 150, 641 
BRO. coce cncccopsebonceweneséebeupebhans6n6aeese reese 636, 356== 8, 096, 508 
Fen occ cceudbs coves cecetowsibeshésnetedctssvosepuaned 604, 834=- 2,943,122 
BOGS oc cote ce cece ce ccccccccovecveueseeuecaeswesusesecs 592, 705==- 2,884, 102 
Mea Bcenccecsesdeceéoess* sbededdbbeateseneetonesese 607, 384=—- 2, 955, 530 
WERE .iccduvcksectteote:  jeciddquaocsideusteduetisbe 504, 831— 2, 804,447 


608, 766 — 2, 962, 226 
538, 567== 2, 620, 667 
596, 323-= 2,901, 707 
588, 4038== 2, 863, 168 
516,158=— 2,511, 600 
691,015<= 3,362,478 
697,539=—= 3, 394, 224 





Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JNO. WANAMAKER, 
Postmaster-Generat. 


Hon. Groror W. FIrstay, 
House of Representatives. 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., October 28, 1893. 
Srr: In compliance with your verbal request that the statement contained in 
letter of this Department No. 101433 of the 7th of April, 1892, showing the annual 
expenditures of the British post-office department on account of the “ post-oftice 
packet service” during the years from 1871 to 1891, inclusive, be completed by a 
statement of the annual expenditures on the same account during the years 1892 
and 1893, I have to inform you that the desired information is derived from the 
annual reports of the postmaster-general of Great Britain, and that the latest of 
these reports that has been received at this Department is the one for the fiscal 
year eatel March 31, 1892, which shows that the expenditure on the account 
referred te for that fiscal year amounted to £732,626, or $3,564,958. 
Leiter No. 101433, above referred to is herewith returned. 
Iam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. S. BISSELL, 


Postmaster-General. 
Hon. Grorer W. Frruran, 
House of Representatives. 





Pensions. 


REMARKS 


HON. CHAMP OLARK, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 11, 1895. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
having under consideration the bill (S. 1135) granting a pension to 
Katharine Todd Crittenden— 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri said: 

Mr. CaatrMan: In these closing days of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress the Democratic party presents the appearance of a dissolvy- 
ing view. [Zaughter.] ut its principles will never die. [Ap- 
plause.] I want to state somethitg to this House; and perhaps 
it is the last speech I shall ever make in this Hall. 

Several MempBers. We hope not. 

Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Upon reflection I do not think it 
will be my last. aughter. ] 

When I was a child I knew a crusty old soldier named Cap- 
tain Pankey. He was rich and one of the most cross-grained men 
that everlived. After the war he took it into his head to run for 
justice of the peace. 

As he was totally without judicial tem ent and did not 
need the office his friends were greatly astonished. At last one 
of them plucked up courage enough toask him why he desired it. 
The grim and grizzled. warrior replied, ‘“‘ Because, by the Lord 
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ei sir, lwant anopportunity to express my opinion!” [Laugh- 
ter. 

For the same reason that Captain Pankey ran for justice of the 
peace Tam making this speech. I want an opportunity to express 
my opinion [laughter] on the pension question, and while I am at 
it I will state the Democratic position on that subject—which is 
my position—and which is also the just, the common-sense, the 
patriotic position. 

For the distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. JonEs] 
personally I have the highest regard; but there are 25 or 30, per- 
haps 50, of his Democratic brethren in this House who went 
down to defeat in the ‘‘melancholy days of November ” [laugh- 
ter] by reason of the speeches of himself and two or three other 
extreme Democrats here. [Great laughter.] And it creates a 
great weariness in one’s system to hear that unceasing flow of 
oratory. [|Langhter.} 

The gentlemen who fight all pensions do not voice the Demo- 
cratic sentiment of the country. Democrats are not opposed to 
all pensions. They are opposed to fraudulent pensions. The 
Democratic and patriotic position is this: 

Every man who still suffers from wounds inflicted or from in- 
curable disease contracted in the service of his country deserves 
a pension. The widows and orphans of men who died for their 
country are entitled to pensions. None others are. This applies 
not only to the civil war, but to all other wars. 

In a country which is opposed to a large standing army and 
which depends on volunteer soldiers to do its fighting, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have an an honest, generous system of pen- 
sions. Otherwise men will not leave their homes, their wives, 
their little children, and their dependent parents to go to war, 

On these principles the great body of Democrats, North and 
South, are fully agreed. 

They are also agreed on fighting bogus claims. Nobody will 
go further on that line than myself. 

I think it nothing but fair tosay that many Republicans occupy 


| about the same position. 


Certainly it ought to be stated that the bulk of the Southern 
Democrats, particularly the old Confederate soldiers, are not op- 
posed to reasonable pensions for honest claimants. 

But unfortunately there are a few extremists among the South- 
ern Democratic Representatives on this floor who constantly in- 
jure the party and place Democrats in a false light by opposing 
all pension claims—good, bad, and indifferent—and by making 
violent speeches, thereby doing great damage to their Democratic 
colleagues who live in the border and Northern States. There 
are only a few such Democrats here, but the trouble is that the 
Republican orators and newspapers represent them as expressing 
the sentiments and policy of Democrats for the purpose of riding 
into place and power. To these extremists conservative Demo 
crats say, ‘*‘ We are done with you!” 

It is all right for any man to fight a pension claim which he 
deems fraudulent or unworthy; but to tie up all pension legisla- 
tion is not to be justified on any grounds of reason, patriotism, or 

marty policy. Teo kill a bad bill is a good thing, but to block all 
fogi ation here night after night by raising the point of ‘no 
quorum” is like ae people in the back. Those of us who 
represent districts full of soldiers of the war of 1812, the Indian 
wars, the Mexican war, and the civil war, with their widows 
a orphans, are sick and tired of these obstructive tactics. [Ap- 

ause. 

, To discharge my duty generally, but especially to secure pen- 
sions for two old widows—one the widow of a soldier of both the 
war of 1812 and the Black Hawk war, and the other the widow 
of a soldier of the Mexican war—old women, poor women, feeble 
women—I attended every Friday night session for eleven months 
before I could get them through. 

After all, fighting these pensions bills here means on!y stopping 
the spigot while the bung is wide open at the Pension Office. 

On pension matters Congress sits as a court of equity to relieve 
the hardships worked in particular cases by xeneent aWs. 

On the other hand there are Republican extremists who would 
— every soldier who served in the Union armies, whether 

© was wounded, contracted disease, or smelled gunpowder in the 
late war or not. I haye no sympathy with them or their ifleas. 
But between them,and the gentleman from Virginia and his co- 


| laborers there lies the sound, reasonable, and tenable line of con- 





duct which ought to be pursned by all lovers of their country. 
Between these two extremes sensible and patriotic men plant 
themselves, proposing to do right as they see the right. 

As to this claim of Gen. John A. McClernand, he is as much en- 
titled te a pension as Mrs. Grant, as Mrs. Frank Blair, as Mrs. 
John A. Logan, as Mrs. John M, Corse, as Mrs. Nathaniel P. 
Banks, and asmany others who are drawing pensions. Whether 
the policy of enn such pensions was wise or not, is not perti- 
nent to this discussion. General McClernand was a soldier in 
three wars—in the Black Hawk, Mexican, and civil wars. He is 
82 years old and is in destitute circumstances. I submit that if 
pensions are to be granted to other officers and their widows, the 
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line ought not to be drawn at this brave old Democrat's claim. 
He can not in the very nature of things enjoy his pension long. 
have seen General McClernand. Isaw him preside over that mag- 
nificent convention in the City of St. Louis which nominated 
Samuel J. Tilden, who was elected President of the United States 
and who was swindled out of that great office through the cow- 
ardice of men in this Honse and in the other end of the Capitol. 
The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. WauGu] said something about 
General McClernand’s being relieved of command by General 
Grant in front of Vicksburg. That proves nothing. <A great 
many officers—brave, true, and copabie—Arena relieved of com- 
mand, sometimes greatly to the detriment of the service. General 
Grant himself, after the victories of Forts Henry and Donaldson, 
was superseded by Halleck. General Sherman was relieved of 
command and denounced as a lunatic because he declared it would 
require 200,000 Union soldiers to hold Kentucky. It did take more 
than that number, and Sherman lived to march down tothe sea— 
the most spectacular if not the most dangerous march since Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis. General McClellan was relieved after Antie- 


tam. Meade was practically supersededim command after Gettys- 
burg. When Thomas was fighting the battles of Franklin and 


Nashville, General Logan was on his way South with an order in 
his pocket directing him to take the place of that great soldier. 
Joseph E. Johnston was relieved to make way for John B. Hood. 

Perhaps the trouble with McClernand was that he was a volun- 
teer soldier. 

One of the difficulties of the war was that on tae Southern side 
Jefferson Davis, with all his great qualities, was the prince of 
martinets. On the other, Edwin M. Stanton, though a civilian, 
was as much of a martinet. Both seemed to think that a man 
could not be a great soldier unless he had been trained at West 
Point. Between them volunteer officers had a poor chance to rise 
to high command. 

Perhaps if McClernand had had a fair show he wonld have 
proved that he was as great a soldier asGrant. Who knows? 

In saying that I would not detract in the estimation of a hair 
from the fame of General Grant. 

At any rate, General McClernand offered himself as a sacrifice 
on the altar of his country in three wars. ‘“* Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 

Military genius is a very uncertain quantity. One of the most 
successful soldiers that ever lived apparently haa little faith in it. 
One day at a dinner party a lady asked the Duke of Wellington to 
describe the battle of Waterloo. The conqueror of Napoleon re- 
plied: ‘*We pounded the French. The French pounded us. We 
outpounded them.” !Laughter.] Grant was the only man in the 
Federal Army who ever had any true conception of what the war 
really was. [Laughter.] His idea was to swap off about five 
Federal soldiers and a thousand Federal dollars against one soldier 
and one dollar in the Confederacy, and pound them out of exist- 
ence. That he was correct in his theory there can be no question. 
Theat he succeeded is a matter of history. That he relieved Mc- 
Clernand is true. But that does not prove that McClernand was 
not a brave soldier. 


THE AMERICAN VOLUNTEER SOLDIER. 


I speak for the generation which was too young to participate 
in our great civil war. I wil tell you how we regard it. We look 
upon it as the bloodiest and most heroic chapter in the annals of 
the human race. The brave men who fought in that titanic strug- 
gle on both sides like heroes for what they thought was right we 
are proud to claim as countrymen. 

When I reflect upon the civil warsin England, my judgment 
is with the stern Roundheads who charged with the mighty Oliver 
at Naseby, Marston Moor, and Dunbar, shouting “God with 
us!” But my sentimentality is stirred by reading of the chivalric 
deeds of the gallant knights whorallied round thesilken banner of 
Prince Rupert and the King. 

He is a strange American who does not admire the heroic men 


who oo days of awful carnage stood faithfully by 
George H. mas, ‘‘the Rockof Chickamauga.” Heisa stranger 


American yet whose heart does not beat faster as he reads of 
Pickett’s splendid charge and how he led the flower of the Vir- 
ginia youth to crimson glory up the slippery slopes of Gettysburg. 

I pity the man who can find nothing good im the colossal char- 
acter of Abraham Lincoln, and the man who discovers nothing to 
admire in the glorious career of Robert E. Lee, who was fit to 
have sat at the head of King Arthur’s Round Table. 

The American volunteer is the finest soldier that ever went to 
battle—I do not care which uniform he wore. 

They were American soldiers all. As such I hail them; as such 


I will teach my cluldren to cherish them. 

The noble men who perished in that fratricidal contest, both 
Federal and Confederate, died for what they conceived to be their 
duty; for no man is willing to sacrifice his life for what he thinks 
is wrong. 
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Of such as they Theodore O'Hara, Kentucky's soldier-poet, 
hath beautifully said: 
On Fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread; 
And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead. 
[Applause. ] 





Finance and Currency. 


SPEECH 


HON. T. J. HUDSON, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 5, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 8705) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
bonds to maintain asufiicient gold reserve, and toredeem and retire United 
States notes, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HUDSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: By way of introduction to my remarks on this 
occasion, I desire to quote from Victor Hugo’s introduction to his 
story of Jean Valjean: 

As long as there shall exist, as a consequence of laws and customs, a social 
damnation artificially creating hells in the midst of civilization, and cormpli- 
cating the destiny which is divine with a fatality that is human; as lug as 
the three problems of the age—the degradation of man by the proletariat, 
the ruin of women by hunger, the re of the child by night—are not 
solved; as long as in certain regions social asphyxia shall be possibile; in other 
terms, and from astill more extended point of view, as lorg as there shall be 
on the earth ignorance and wretchedness, books of the nature of this one 
can not be useless. 

Mr. Speaker, I have read patiently the opinions of various 
bankers and theoretical financiers called before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, including the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Comptroller of the Currency. All criticise the present 
condition—consequently the national-bauklaw—sharply. Nearly 
all of them ——— the further issue of money—Treasury notes or 
greenbacks—by the Government. Most oppose the further coin- 
age of silver, and all agree that our financial condition is unfortu- 
nate if not dangerous. No two of these doctors agree as to the 
remedy. The pending bill has changed so often that it has been 
almost impossible to keep up with its ever-changing provisions. 
It is vividly evident that the authors of the bill are groping in an 
unknown field. It is equally evident that the bankers who have 
been consulted and who have voluntarily written concerning the 
situation and remedies are floundering in a quicksand. ; 

Able gentlemen have talked on this floor. The distinguished 
gentleman from New York City, himself wealthy and the repre- 
sentative of bankers, has waked the echoes with his eloquence and 
wit, but has suggested no new remedy. The painstaking and al- 
ways instructive ex-governor of Maine has elaborated, but offers 
no remedy. All want no more silver, because Europe does not 
want it. They all want our credit maintained abroad; they all 
practically agree on a gold standard; and yet all are compelled to 
admit that its maintenance for a much longer period is wholly 
impracticableand if continued must lead to inevitable bankruptcy. 
Yet they all say with thrilling resonance and lofty bearing that 
our credit must be maintained by standing by a gold basis. 
Yet no one is so dull as to believe or contend that there is gold 
enough in the world to put the whole commercial world on a gold 
basis. Then why should we, the leading silver nation of the 
world and one of the leading debtor nations, take so active an in- 
terest in pushing the gold standard and attempting an impossi- 
bility, bankrupting ourselves in an effort to maintain a gold store- 
a a gold speculators can always come for a fresh supply 
of gold? 

If I understand the gentlemen from Maine and New York cor- 
rectly, the only remedy they offer is the same cry that we heard 
when the repeal of the so-called ‘“‘Sherman silver-purchasing 
clause” was before the country—*‘a restoration of confidence; ” 
and, if I have read the bankers correctly, that is the sum of their 
contention. Most of these gentlemen made the same argument 
when we were considering the repeal of the silver-purchasing act. 
A majority of Congress yielded to their persuasive eloquence and 
the repeal was had, but our financial trouble did not abate a par- 
ticle. What these gentlemen are contending for is that we shall re- 
store “‘ confidence” so we may borrow from Europe. Their remedy 
is to borrow. Yet it is the disease we most suffer from; it is the 
foundation of all our troubles; it is the sole cause of the drain of 
gold. 

CREDITORS’ DEMANDS. 

It was our creditors who demanded the demonetization of silver; 

who secured the strengthening-credit act; who demanded the re- 
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sumption act; who demanded the retirement of noninterest-bear- 
ing money or currency and the issue of interest bonds; who de- 
manded the national-bank law; who demanded the change of the 
form of debt from one that was payable in paper, such as the sol- 
dier and producer got for services and food. during the war, toa 
coin debt, and from a coin debt, which meant payment in gold or 
silver, to a gold debt. It was the same class who demanded and 
still demand a gold reserve of $100,000,000 for holders and pre- 
senters of greenbacks; who secured the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to adopt the precedent, which has been religiously followed, 
of paying both greenbacks and Treasury notes with gold. 

It was our creditors who forced the repeal of the silver-purchas- 
ing act, that demanded the issue of bonds last year to replenish 
the golden fountain at which they alone drank, that demand that 
the Government shall go out of ‘‘ moneycoining,” shall stop com- 
petition with capital and relegate the currency question to rich 
corporations and a few speculators in confidence, with the Gov- 
ernment to stand godfather to this stupendous monopoly plan. It 
is our creditors that coin the catching, shallow-sounding words: 
‘‘Maintain your credit at all hazards; what matters the effect 
upon the toiling millions who never see gold and frequently need 
bread and clothing.” Yes, gentlemen, your remedy is to restore 
**eonfidence.” Get in shape to plunge deeper into debt, so that 
those who.come after us must repudiate or reorganize, as our 
railroad friends term it. 

Gentlemen, you can not be serious when you advise restoring 
‘‘confidence” for the purpose of borrowingabroad. As honestleg- 
islators and statesmen, you can not afford to advise the American 
people to adopt such a plan. Then why talk so much about the 
restoration of “confidence.” No true American has lost confi- 
dence in this Government, but we have all lost confidence in the 
power of this Government to maintain a gold standard and pros- 
perity at the same time. 

Letus dispose of foreign creditors. Ifwe have,as Mr. CocKRAN 
suggests, a ‘‘ plethoraof money ” let those who have it buy our for- 
eign-held securities. Do not give them more profitable home 
bonds, which the people must pay with interest; let them invest 
in our standing securities which it is claimed that cur financial 
stress is reducing the price of; let prices go down; let securities 

et on a level with and products. Debts should come down 
in exact proportion with products and wages. Do not howl “ re- 
pudiation” now. I say “howl” becauseit has become fashionable in 
some quarters to howl when any proposition is made which seeks 
to do justice by placing debtor and creditor on equal terms. Let 
us pay every debt we owe on strictly equitable principles, dealing 
in a broad, in a wise and just manner. 

WHAT IS GOOD FAITH? 

While maintaining the highest good faith with our foreign 
creditors, let us first look to our internal interests, the interests 
and wants of our home people. I have no use for the Government 
which looks after the interests of foreigners before it looks after 
the welfare of the people governed, the people who make it. Let 
us look first to the wants of the American laborers, treating all 
alike, considering the interests of all alike; let us build up a pros- 
perous, happy people. Let us legislate for the home of the Ameri- 
can. Let us so secure the hearts and up the intelligence 
and comfort of our e that all the world shall say look at 
America, the greatest, the freest, and the best Government on 
earth, that the Is shall sing anew ‘‘ Peace on earth and 
will to men.” Todothis we need only to return to the use of both 
gold and silver for coin; by restoring free coinage of silver and 
issuing ali needed paper money by the General Government and 


bring the circulating medium up to the needs of the people, to be 

determined by the people, not by incom t and nsible 

speculators. this Congress do its duty as patriots and not 
odge or evade like partisans. 


~ 


POLITICIANS ARE NOT STATESMEN. 

We have many politicians and few statesmen; many learned men 
and few wise; many shrewd and few honest; many sycophants 
and but few who have the courage of their convictions. 

An a thinker in penser parlance--is a ‘‘crank.” A 
man who honestly labors for the betterment of mankind is a dem- 
agogue; a freak; one who dares lift his voice for the poor, the 
down-trodden, the helpless, is a ‘‘nobody” trying to work himself 
into notoriety. 

The popular so-called statesmen of to-day, the men who are 
puffed and praised by the supple tools of the press and by loud- 
mouthed, little-brained, and heartless orators, are the rich, 
or men who fawn upon the rich, the a agents, and tools 
of combines and mono’ . Able, of course, theyare; money com- 
mands talent, plausible certainly. Their tion, their pay, de- 
pends upon their ability to ridicule, to belittle, and deceive. 

PARTY PREJUDICE. 

Prejudice is a most fruitful soil; old party, blind sentiment, 
sectional hatred. are the seeds always sown by our modern old- 
party leaders. To them success, political ascendency, is every- 
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thing. The real interests of the masses are absolutely nothing 





save as an incident of prolongation of power and place. 

I disclaim any pretense of superior learning or wisdom; I do 
claim, however, an honest wish and intent to stand up for the 
laboring and es people, for the suffering and needy, and 
declare myself now as ever ready to join hands with any party 
that will bring forward measures looking to that end. It is im- 
possible to defend injustice for a long period in a free govern- 
ment, no matter how many honorable names may be connected 
with it, or how much of an outcry of honesty of purpose may be 
raised to support it. The apparently successful defenders of rob- 
bery have always appealed to prejudice, to ridicule, and, last but 
not least, to sound. s 

Logic and honest reasoning are never appealed to by those who 
seek to mislead. The American ple are rapidly arriving at 
that degree of intelligence which lifts them above the lead of a 
demagogue. They are day by day learning that the metropolitan 

ress is not fair or reliable—with afew honorable exceptions. 

e elementary principles of free governments are ‘‘ The greatest 
benefit to the greatest number.” 

The deductions I arrive at from this statement are that all laws 
should protect the weak and expand their comforts and enlarge 
their intelligence. If we give a special privilege to a class, itis a 
self-evident fact that someone must be taxed to pay for the 
privilege. If we give a special advantage to capital, we do it at 
the expense of labor; if our Government confers gifts, riches, on 
a few, intelligence e ts the masses of the people to pay for it. 
Ali payments are primarily drawn from labor; therefore labor 
must pay for all special privileges. 

These are self-evident truths. 


EQUALITY. 


I want to place the Government, the entire people, beyond the 
control of banks and money speculators. I want the people to say 
how much and what kind of money they want. I want the peo- 
ple of this Government to be independent—absolutely independ- 
ent of syndicates and combines. I want the bankers and borrow- 
ers to stand on the same legal floor. I want it made im ible 
for any combination or set of men to put up or put downthe price 
of money, to contract or expand thecirculation. I want uniform 

rices, I want uniform interest, a staple condition and that con- 

ition healthy and upward. I want eer enough putin circula- 
tion to give every man and woman in this broad land employment 
at good liberal wages. I want to abolish tramps by placing every 
community in the position to say to the man or woman who asks 
for food, ‘‘ Here is work for you at good wages—earn your bread.” 
Everyone knows that enough money fairly distributed will bring 
such a condition. 

GOOD MONEY. 


The most idolatrous partisan on this floor or elsewhere in this 
Union will, without the slightest hesitation, admit that the only 
unqualified good money is the money which has this Government 
behind it. Greenbacks would be on a par with gold to-day had 
the resumption act never been passed or one dollar of them been 
retired or destroyed, and would have been so any time after 1870 
had the exception clause been stricken out. 

National-bank money was good and acceptable as money be- 
cause the Government stood behind it. The national banker was 
taken into partnership with the Government and given a i 
privilege. What for—for the benefit of the people? Oh, no, 
national-bank currency never was better than greenbacks. The 
national-bank system was the child of the money speculators— 
created for their special benefit. It converted our noninterest- 
bearing eae into an inferior currency based upon interest- 
bearing bonds. Is there a sane man to-day so dull as to really 
believe that the change helped the American people? Impossible. 
The national-bank act retired the greenbacks, which cost the 


people nothing, and gave the blackbacks instead, at a cost to the 
American ple of every dollar of interest which has been paid 
on bonds ited for the security of national-bank issue, which 


I am informed amounts in the aggregate to about $2,582,104,225, 
which the American people have unjustly paid to a favored few. 
And now it is conceded on every hand that this expensive system 
is a failure and can not stand, but must with all its golden gild- 
ote to tumble and decay. 

is good Santa Claus Government of ours has been wonder- 
fully generous to a few who could hang their stocki on the 
national-bank law ‘Christmas tree.” But, like all other Santa 
Claus gifts, someone must pay for. this bounty, and in this in- 
stance, as in nearly all others, it is the toilers, the producers. 

I want legislation that will emancipate the toilers and pro- 
ducers from these unjust burdens, from this un race. 
want this Government, the people, to issue, coin, and create their 
own money; to say when we have enough and have not. Do you 


tell me the e can not be and that can not be 
trusted? en you attack free eo and repudiate the 
Constitution. people either do or do not rule in this coun- 
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; they must be trusted or denied pe game I am for the Con- 
stitution, for the people. Do you tell us that a few bankers, a 
few speculators, and capitalists understand this question better 
than the people? 

I deny it, and I call attention to the fact that at the hearing be- 
fore the Banking Committee no two bankers or false “ political 
economists” agreed upon a scheme or plan. The lights and 
shades of that investigation are more bewildering than the colors 
of a woodiand in October. The fact is, the so-called economists 
know nothing except what would be totheir benefit. The people 
have no place in their calculation — at the pay counter. 
you tell me that these men are more honest, more reliable than 
the people, than Congress? We beg your pardon. Fora quarter 
of a century we have been told that while the national-bank sys- 
tem was expensive it was the best on earth; it was the bankers’ 
own system. Now it is a confessed failure. Have not these same 
bankers made constant drafts on our gold reserves, compelling 
the issue of more interest-bearing bonds for the people to pay? 
Have they ever raided Congress for the purpose of urging consid- 
eration of the question of how to lighten the people’s burdens? 
Many meetings can be recounted at which the consideration of 
their own special benefit was discussed, which infallibly means a 
tax on labor. Have they not in every panic, the last of which 
they precipitated, fought like wild beasts for the advantage, car- 
rying down to ruin not only the weaker bankers but millions of 
toilers? 

Are they more honest than railroad corporations, railroad pres- 
idents and managers? The latter come to this Congress, which 
we are told can not be trusted, and ask for legislation against their 
own avowed rascality and underhand tricks. This House passed 
the ‘‘ pooling bill,” which I am forced to confess issome evidence 
that Congress can not be trusted to resist the demands of corpora- 
tions. 


. 


PHILOSOPHY OF MONEY. 

Money material which has a commodity value equal or nearly 
equal to its money value must of necessity be sensitive, cowardly, 
and unreliable; always most so when most needed. During 
financial troubles, business depression, internal disturbances, or 
war, domestic or foreign, it will hide, run away, disappear through 
hundreds of channels and agencies, and atsuch times the country 
must of necessity find a substitute, which entails great loss and pro- 
duces dissatisfaction among the people. This is always a source 
of danger to a people in a great struggle, which should be avoided, 
and times of peace and aggregate prosperity are the opportunities 
of statesmen and patriots to prepare for such ever-recurring in- 
cidents and disasters. 

MONEY SHOULD BE BASED ON WEALTH AND PATRIOTISM. 

The money circulation of the country should be based upon 
the wealth, patriotism, and stability of the Government, and 
should be sufficient to meet the necessities of the whole popula- 
tion. I grant you it might be enlarged too much, so that an over- 
fiow would result. There is, however, not so much danger of an 
overflow as there is of scarcity—drought. The people of the world 
have suffered a thousand times for want of a measure of exchange 
to where they have suffered once because of too much and too 
cheap a medium. 

There is no other way of determining how much money shall be 
issued and of what substance money shall be made except by an 
act of Congress. Congress alone must fix the legal-tender qualit 
of the thing to be called money. All other currency, be it ae 
silver, paper, or what not, is simply currency by courtesy and 
subject to the whims and caprices of ever-changing circumstances 
and the omnivorous rapacity of human greed. The Constitution of 
the United States provides that Congress shall coin money and 
regulate the value thereof. It also provides that no State shall 
make anything legal tender except gold and silver, and it is 

lainly by inference left to Congress to determine what shall be 

egal tender without limiting the power of Congress as to the ma- 

terial ont of which the legal-tender money shall be coined or made. 
We are not left groping in the dark as to the meaning of the Con- 
stitution upon this point, as the Supreme Court of the United 
States has definitely and completely settled that question, and a re- 
thrash of the old straw, ‘‘ that Congress has no such power,” 
would be worse than idleness. 


STANDING BY OUR CONTRACTS. 


Should a Government do better than it contracted? If so, how 
much better? Should it leave that question to be determined by 
its creditors? If the Government changed the nature of its con- 
tracts, so as to greatly increase the burdens of the masses, and by 
so doing benefit only its creditors, and private creditors, when the 
fact was made apparent to the world, to even the ignorant and 
stupid, should not theGovernment in justice to the masses hasten 
to retrace its unjust steps, hasten to undo the wrong? 

England adopted a gold standard because as conditions then 
existed in Europe and England silver was at a premium and gold 
at a discount; hence silver was leaving England and gold coming 
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in. Gold was plentiful and silver scarce. When France adopted 
the silver stan , She did so because at the ratio of 15} gold was 
scarce and silver became plentiful. 

They each from pure business motives, selfish if you like, adopted 
thestandard that best suited their a and the interest of their 
people. Not so with the United States. We adopted a standard 
to please our foreign creditors to the detriment of our home peo- 
ple. We take the metal which we produce the least of, we slap 
our silver miners in the face, we say tothem: ‘‘ Go your way; we 
—— the company of the foreign security holder, we propose to 

egislate for the foreigner and his agents. This is an American 
Government for reyenue for jobbers, but when it comes to keep- 
ing faith it is a foreign government.” It staiks right over the 
supplicating American workingman, his wife and children, over 
the prostrate debtor; crushes, destroys, wipes out millions of 
homes to maintain a credit abroad that it has no need of, that 
deserted it in its hour of need and ever will. It does this to build 
up a false Utopian credit—a gold credit converting our foreign 
obligations into gold obligations, when in fact not one dollar in a 
thousand was loaned in gold. 

It has all been done by Congress and our supple Treasurer. At 
whose bidding—that of our people? No; of our creditors and their 
paidagents. Iprotest against this monstrous injustice inthe name 
of an outraged people; I protest against it in the name of humanity; 
I protest against it in the name of the men who took up arms in 
civil war on bothsides of Mason and Dixon’s line; I protest against it 
in the name of the noble women, who, like the good Samaritan of 
old, cared for and nursed the sick and wounded, on either side, re- 
— of their sympathies; I protest that they should have to pay 

ouble and treble burdens, which has been so mercilessly and 
basely saddled upon them. I protest, sir, in the name of the gen- 
erations to come, of the millions whose tiny feet have not yet 
touched the sands of time. 


CAN PRESENT CONDITIONS CONTINUE? 


Let my cultured friends walk a mile from this Capitol building, 
on the banks of the Anacostia and the old canal, between the 
Navy-Yard and Arsenal, and look upon the humanity which 
dwells there. It will do youand them good. Behold the filth, 
squalor, poverty, and misery of that neighborhood, mostly col- 
ored, I grant you, still humanity. Has Congress, has the Govern- 
ment been run in the interest of those people; are their rights or 
interest considered? Think you that you have done your whole 
duty by these oa when you fr them? Oh, no; you only 
began a grand work, the first step. If you stop here, do you ex- 
pect these people to become good, loyal, a citizens? Why, 
what do they owe this Government? The right to exist? No: 
they owe that to the are Why should they love the flag? 
Why should they revere this Congress, the lawmaking power of 
the land? We are accustomed to look at Uncle Sam as a very 
dear relative who devotes his energies to looking after our needs 
and interest; devoting his whole time and power for the people. 
Are we right? Or is it a fiction that we teach our children which 
Co unlearn in after years? 

ere are 100,000 people in this city, the capital city of this na- 
tion (oh, how proud we are both of this city and nation), merely 
vegetating, grinding out a miserable existence, honestly when 
they can, through crime when they must. Do you think of them 
when you legislate? Have their wants weight here? Have the woes 
of half-starved mothers and gaunt, half-famished, half-clad chil- 
dren voices here? Have such people any power or lot in this splen- 
did Government? Have any of them been sent for by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency? Has the Committee on Ways 
and Means given them a hearing? If not, why not? Has their 
class been mentioned in either committee. Certainly no reference 
has been made to it in any of the published hearings. Do you 
expect this condition to go on forever? Can you hope forit? Can 
these people wish it? Are they of no importance, not worthy of 
consideration? No age or people or nation can foster misery, ig- 
norance, and want—the fruitful parents of crime—without paying 
the penalty. These people’s wrongs smell to heaven, and a fearful 
day of reckoning must come as surely as the night follows the 


day. 

“Methinks I hear some veneered statesman or some echoing, 
flippant writer say, “‘It is not the business of this Government to 
furnish brains.” Opponents of the free-school system have worn 
that mthetical smartness threadbare. It is not the business of 
this Government to furnish air, water, land, blood, and brains, 
but it is the business of the Government to see that the supply is 
kept pure, that neither is poisoned, corrupted, or injured, and 
that conditions that surround each and ail are equally favorabie, 
and the best for the masses. If we do not furnish means of edu- 
cation ignorance will prevail. If we do not see to it that.there is 
sufficient money, millions must ¢o unemployed—the unemployed 
poor must beg, starve, or become criminal and vicious, and we are 
the cause and must answer toGod and man. Go read that mas- 
terpiece of human philosophy, that greatest of all written dramas, 
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**T.es Miserables,” by Victor Hugo, and learn a broader humanity. 
Walk forth into the sunshine of its grandeur, a new creature 
ready for the lesson of the Divine teacher, ‘‘ Love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” and ‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that others should do unto 
you, do you even so to them.” 

RESTORE THE COINAGE LAWS. 

Restore the coinage laws in operation before 1873, give us the 
white metal, the silver our miners in the West dig ont of the earth, 
which is eagerly sought by the agriculturist and laborer, who in 
turn provide themselves with the comforts of life. Silver has 
never been repudiated, save by the bankers, who desired to kill it 
as a money metal. They can not control silver money if we have 
free coinage, but they can control when we have only gold as 
standard money. 

Commerce has set the mark of selfishness, the signet of all enslaving power, 
upon a shining ore, and called it gold.—Shelley. 

A treatise on politival economy by the great French economist, 
Count Destutt de Tracy, published at Georgetown, D. C., in 1818, 
so profoundly impressed Thomas Jefferson that he made a trans- 
lation from the French to the English, and in submitting it to his 
publisher in a letter dated Monticello, October 25, 1818, says, in 
part: 

The merit of this work will, I hope, place it in the hands of every reader in 
our country. By diffusing sound principles of political economy it will pro- 
tect the public industry from the parasite institutions now consuming it and 
lead us to that just and regular distribution of the public burdens from 
which we have sometimes strayed. It goes forth, therefore, with my hearty 
prayers that while the Review of Mon uieu by the same author is made 


with us the elementary book of instruction in the principles of civil gov- 
ernment, so the present work may be in the particular branch of political 


sconomy. 
oe THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
In this tréatise M. Destutt de Tracy says: 


This short explanation of the nature of money shows us, first, that there 


can only be one metal which can really be money, that is to say, to the value 
of which we refer all other values, for in every calculation there can be but 
one kind of unit which serves as a basis. This is silver, because it is this 


which is best adapted to the greatest number of subdivisions, of which there 
is need in exchanges. Gold is too rare, the other metals too common. 

At this early period in our history the founders of our form of 
government foresaw the evil effects of a contraction of the cur- 
rency. We want a dollar that will not appreciate in value to the 
detriment of labor in production; neither do we want a debased 
currency. 

M. Destutt de Tracy further says: 

It is true, however, that it is the interest of society in general that the in- 
terest on money should be low. First, because all rents paid by industrious 
men tocapitalistsare so far funds taken from the laborious class for the profit 
of the idle. Secondly, because when these rents are high they absorb so lar; 

a part of the profits of industrious enterprises that many become impossible. 
Thirdly, because the higher these rents are the greater the number of those 
wh» live without doing anything. 

The position I take is that the nation’s finances must be so manip 
ulated as to free the people from great profits derived from loan- 
ing money, as under our present form of government, and what 
profit there is resulting from money creating should accrue to the 
General Government. | 

I do not fully agree with M. Destutt de Tracy thatit is absolutely 
necessary to make silver the standard. Arguments have been 
made by very able gold advocates, as well as silver advocates, in 
favor of making a single standard of each of these metals: but 
equally able men have argued with remarkable logic and effect 
that a dual standard could be maintained. Weare maintaining a 
limited dual standard now in the United States. They are main- 
taining a double standard nowin France. Factis always stronger 
and more conclusive than theory. 

Montesquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, says: 

Money is the price of merchandise or manufactures. But how shall we fix 
this price; or in other words, by what piece of money is everything to be 
represented? If we compare the mass of gold and silver in the whole world 
with the quantity of merchandise contained, it is certain that every 
commodity or merchandise in particular may be compared to a certain por- 
tion of the entire mass of gold and silver. As the total of the one is the total 
of the other, so } of the one will be to part of the other. Let us suppose 
that there is only one commodity or merchandise in the world, or only one 
to be purchased, and that this is divisible like money; a part of this merchan- 
dise will answer to a part of the mass of gold and silver; the half of the total 
of the one to the half of the total of the other; the tenth, the hundredth, the 
thousandth part of the one to the tenth, the hundredth, the thousandth part 
of the other. But as that which constitutes property among mankind is not 
all at once in trade, and as the metals or money h are the sign of prop- 
erty are not all in trade at the same time, the price 1s fixed in the compounc 
ratio of the total of t signs and that of the total of 
things in trade with the of and as the things which are 
not in trade to-day may be in © to-morrow and the signs not new in trade 
may enter into trade at the same time, the establishment of the price of 
things fundamentally depends on the proportion of the total of things to the 
total of signs. 

I quote from this eminent student and writer because he is re- 
garded by the learned of all countries as one of the master minds 
of the period in which he lived and because the principles herein- 
before stated by him clearly establish the principles I am contend- 
ang Bos, that the Populist and people are con for, ‘‘ benefits 
to be derived by a larger circulating medium.” I have another 
reason for quoting M. Destutt de Tracy and Montesquieu. It is 
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common for the advocates of the gold standard to hunt up some 
old author on the subject who arrives at the same conclusions 
they have adopted. orace White, in his statements made before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, called to his assistance 
a comparatively unknown statesman as a witness in support of 
his (White’s) theories. I have called my witness herein men- 
tioned for the pur of showing that men better known and men 
recognized as having much higher standing advise exactly in op- 
position to the authority quoted by Mr. White. I could also quote 
from ancient history and philosophers. I will call as witness an 
eminent Greek philosopher, Apollonius Tyaneus, translated into 
the English in 1680 by Charles Blount. In the work of Tyaneus 
entitled “ Philostratus,” presumed to have originally been written 
2,000 years ago, we find this remarkable passage: 

The third and iast thing which produces a famine and scarcity of victuals 
is many times the ill government, wherein monopolies are suffered by which 
means some few rich men engross all; the rest are left to perish for want. 
Wherefore, above all things, care should be taken that the treasures, moneys, 
and manufactures of the Kingdom be not gathered into a few hands, for oth- 
erwise the state may have a great stock and yet starve; for money, like 
muck, is not good except it be spread. Now, this is done by suppressing, or 
at least keeping a straight hand over the devouring trades of usury, engross- 
ing great pasturages, and the like. 

Let us change a few terms used by the ancient Greek philoso- 
vw and we have a parallel condition inthe United States to-day. 

hat is, let us in addition to the word ‘‘ monopolies” use ‘‘ com- 
bines, syndicates, and national banks,” and in addition to the word 
‘*manufactures” add ‘‘jobbers and stockbrokers,” and in lieu of 
the words ‘‘usury and pasturages” use ‘‘ corporations and trusts.” 

TRUE STATESMANSHIP. 

What a miserable and contemptible statesmanship that would 
make only the final payment or redemption money of a commod- 
ity that is wholly inadequate to supply the rapidly increasing busi- 
ness demands of the world, max tinaiay! y in time of financial dis- 
tress; make money of a commodity that is not only limited, but 
of a commodity that runs and hides when want appears or even 
financial unrest; that never kept faith with any people in the 
hour of trouble; that never at any time in the history of man 
formulated or sustained a bill of rights; a commodity that has 
ever, at all times and without exception to the rule, stood by the 
chariot wheels of tyranny and decorated the brow of the oppres- 
sors of humanity. Why not found our money on the nation’s 
property and the loyalty of our citizenship? If other people do 
not like our money we will stay at home and do business among 
ourselves. When trouble comes every holder of a dollar of Our 
money must protect that dollar by standing by the Government 
which makes it a dollar. 

Some learned doctors say that they want an elastic currency, 
one that adjusts itself to our trade wants; do not want any 
** Populist nonsense of $50 per capita.” Will these stellar states- 
men please tell a plain, earth-dwelling people what they mean by 
an elastic currency? Gold will not do; it 1s not elastic, and has 
always failed usin the hour of need. Whois to say what this 
currency shall consist of or when it should be issued? Who is 
this business world, or interest, mentioned so often and so glibly 
both here and by the press? Where is it located, and who its 
authorized managers; who its sponsors or bondsmen? Is it 
bounded by honesty and fair dealing; is it of divine or constitu- 
tional creation? Populists, like Jefferson, are so crazy and fool- 
ish as to believe that every producer constitutes a part of the 
business world; aye, the better part. Yes, we believe the people 
constitute the business world and that Congress should refiect the 
voice of the people, and not the voice of the few bankers, who 
wholly and widely disagree. The people of the United States 
want free coinage of silver, and have always wanted it; but were 
tricked out of it. The people of the United States want consti- 
tutional money, money by law of Congress. The Western and 
Southern farmer knows much better what he wants then any 
banker, and, with all due respect to the banker, is a muca more 
important factor in the business world. i 

Why consult only thelenderand not the borrower? Dothelenders 
constitute a majority? Can you have lenders without borrowers? 
Which class is likely to need legislation or protection? Are we 
seeking the greatest good of the greatest number or the greatest 
good to the wealthy few? If you answer as some cheap wit, 
** That the interest of borrower and lender are one,” IT say let us 
consult only the borrower. For the last thirty years the lenders 
alone have been consulted. 

THE ROOT OF THE DISEASE 

Unfortunately this is essentially a jobbing age. The besthuman 
efforts are put forth for gain, for wealth, for individual prefer- 
ment not in the interest of the masses? Why permit the fountain 
toremain polluted, poisoned; why not remove the cause of tramps, 
of distress, of crime and pauperism? Why administer antidotes 
which only give temporary relief; why not eradicate the disease? 
The American people to-day are suffering untold misery, drifting 
toward the of inevitable bankruptcy for want of a broad- 
ganged, honest, and manly statesmanship at Washington. Twenty 
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years have passed without one single star appearing in the politi- 
cal firmament with sufficient ability to lead aright. 

There are thousands hacking at the branches of evil to one who is striking 
at the root.— Thoreau. 

We have year after year been told by the leaders of one party 
what “ weaklings and scoundrels the other party produced.” We 
have been told in every campaign what a glorious history the 
Republican and Democratic parties each had; and each of these 
— has been triel by the American people, but without relief. 

avery currency measure that has passed the American Congress 
for twenty vears, aye, for twenty-eight years, or since the war, has 
proved a failure, or at least only a temporary relief. The people 
are not consulted, only a few. The people never asked for the 
national bank, the demonetization of silver, nor could either of 
the measures have been passed if submitted to the people. The 
Republican party never could have maintained its power but for 
its eternal appeal to Northern prejudice. The Democrats never 
could have held the South but for hatred of the Yankee and oppo- 
sition to the negro. 

The Populist party, pushing aside the prejudices of the past, 
recalling mistakes only by way of object lessons, demands for- 
ward, progressive steps, such as will lift up the great majority, 
and thereby complete the grand governmental structure founded 
by the fathers. 

There are but three classes of men—the retrograde, the stationary, and the 
progressive.—Lavater, 

I have already called attention to the fact that the only remedy 
suggested by the bankers and supporters of this bill is to so in- 
crease our credit that we can borrow more. We are charged 
justly with borrowing too much; with building too rapidly under 
present financial conditions and theories, and yet we are told our 
only remedy is to borrow more. 


TAKING STOCK. 


Mr. Speaker, I trust it will not be considered a breach of good 
manners, nor yet a cranky hallucination, to invite this House and 
country to take stock at the beginning of 1895. How much are 
we in debt, not the indebtedness alone of the Government, but of 
the whole people; every form and kind of debt that bears interest 
or demands a dividend? If we are paying or if our outstanding 
obligations call for more interest, dividends, tax than we are pro- 
ducing or creating at present prices, the strain can not be endured. 
It requires no superior intelligence to see at once that we are 
drifting toward inevitable bankruptcy. Something must give 
way, a halt must be called; a radicai remedy should be applied at 
once. No remedy can be effective until the extent of the trouble 
is known. 

The following table shows the debt of the nation partially classi- 
fied: 





Tetal shawn, wetter GO. -o.cainiewrongensssnnsnaquninianensennneee $6, 000, 000, 000 
SE LEELA ALELALED EAE LA LATTE 5, 000, 000, 000 
a a a i lO 11, 000, 000, 000 
Making, in round figures..........-...-..-.---- ann anit a thee et nae ~ 11, 000, 000, 000 

The stock issued counts as a debt, because it demands divi- 

dends. 
Street railroads of the country ..............-..~......-........-. 200, 000, 000 
IND CII ste onan enn sin awinnieranceacanensaneneon 5, 000, 000 
Water, electric power, and gas (estimated) -............-.--.--- 200, 000, 000 
Other quasi public corporations -...........................--.... 11,000, 000 
I citit clnleedcdiiadieiiadaregir diagahieciceipiaiiniimmsuabiggriratinne 11, 416, 000, 000 
New York Fimancial Review of 1890 estimates the indebted- 

Se Se I chin lcm nchiiin nhemumtnemnpgathe <mendienbem 5, 000, 000, 000 
UNITE SRI so ola, « Wad ELS cs wee diticiesaninne em piaaseniponanns nmin 400, 000, 000 
Life insuranee in foree...........--.... Rishaincdnaimeddtaiiat ede wen 3, 500, 000, 000 
Benevolent associations and fraternal orders. .................. 6, 000, 000, 000 | 

en ee aS so 26, 316, 000, 000 | 


Private corporations and individuals. 


Ie, I oi ctimnnins chimp iaiaraditineonmminns 6, 000, 000, 000 
ae gS ee = Cini cn gn ee aa 350, 000, 000 
Chattel mortgages (estimated) --.._..........-2-.-. 2.222... le 200, 000, 000 


National-bank loans and overdrafts. ............................ 1, 986, 068, 220 
Other banks leans and overdrafts -...........................-.. 1,172,918, 415 
Other private debts about ....... ........................---.-.. 1, 191, 023, 265 

Total ...... RS ER ae oS 37, 316,000, 000 

Public debt. 

United States (estimated). ..... ...... 2.2... 2-2... 52-..cus....... 1,000,000,088 
SOs «ink sivinnntin ib Coste’ Ginn uphdiengrdtnee aidan ine nese ainda 228, 997, 389 
CNIS ode oo od, i Cele a octnek MARR Am ERIIE h agech Steere wbabheadiaie 145, 045, 045 
Municipalitics (estimated) 22... 2. 2... ne kee 1, 080, 000, 000 
School districts (estimated)... ..........2..4..4.----- 2.22. .ee- 40, 000, 000 

Making a grand total of ................ Rite Casetecke cas: 38, 730, O40, 434 


These statistics have all been gathered from official tablesexcept 
where estimates are made, and where estimates are made have 
been taken from high nae upon these questions. In support 
of the figures I have gathered I add a table furnished by the dis- 


tinguished financier and statesman, Hon. J h H. Walker, of 
Massachusetts. This table was submitted by him on March 23, 





1892, in his discussion, on the “Free coinage of silver” at that 
date: 
Censvs of 1890: Assets of the country, real and personal prop- 


ene teenie edeeiiata beta nenen -.----- $25,000, 000, 000 
Secretary of Treasury: 
i a cpecabonbtamamaedaaan 1, 200, 000, 000 
ee ee cacsuast 26, 200, 000, 000 
National debt less cash in Treasury............-............. 82,008,000 
Census of 1890: 


223, 900, 000 
142, 000, 000 
470, 000, 000 


State debt less sinking fund ._....._............-.......-.--- 
County debt less sinking fund --_..._..............---..----- 
Town and city debt less sinking fund---.-...........-...---. 


BE SSE ee arene 38, 000, 000 
Poor’s Manual, railroad indebtedness: 
a ee lo ditaemsoedbaesce 5, 106.000, 000 
IN. 6. cithipcinieddsuhniidi nip eciinniane esses a 376, 000.000 
a i ee a . ediibcemnesauceses 271, 000, 000 
New York Financial Review, 1890: 
Miscellaneous stocks and bonds-..............--.........--.--« 582, 000, 000 
iis nrinnacinnscetn= cece cecenccsnenapewsasence, ise eee 
Town and city homes-.....-... ah anal che Riaeele oe 1, 500, 000, NNO 
Town and city property (not homes) ........................ 8, 500, 900, 000 
Estimated debts of merchants--........:..............--..-.. 5, 000,000,000 
Debts of individuals and families._.......................... 400, 000, G00 
Comptroller of the Currency: 
Deposits in mutual savings banks.................-......---. 1, 402, 000, 000 
Deposits in stock savings banks--...........-..-..----- sabatiig ats 282, 000, 000 
Deposits in private savings banks..................-....----« 95, G00, 000 
Deposits in loan and trust companies.......................- 353, 000, 000 
as hn a ee alieaenmemaian ene 1, 588, 000, 000 
State banks ..... riled teesesiveiiiiinepunipiibatin 557, 000, 000 


New York Daily Commercial Bulletin: ~ 
Annual fire insurance losses, $125,000,000; life of policy, three a 
42, > 


kat sites aa ach are ein oat me adnetnids aannenned 
es ee nmpinons 50. 000, 000 
a nepeaelenereen 3, 543, 000, 000 
Industrial business insurance..........................-.-... 313, 000, 000 
Benevolent associations and fraternal orders............... 6,000,000,000 

Interindehbtedness in the country —....................-.... 32, 988, 000, 000 


Of this total indebtedness there can be but little doubt that 
$10,000,000,000is held abroad commanding tribute from the Ameri- 
san people. lestimate that our aggregate indebtedness demands at 
| least 6 per cent perannum. At that rate there is paid in interest 
| alone by the people of the United States $2,388,802,426. This 
| amount, too, is wrung from a people who are suffering incalcu- 
lable loss year after year by faliing prices. It is true the figures 
are appalling, equally certain that they are true. 
"Tis true, ‘tis pity; 
And pity ‘tis ‘tis true. 

What have we to oitset this burden? Where is the money to 
come from? Our narrov policy has limited our foreign trade ex- 
cept in such things 25 we must buy abroad, most of which we 

; now pay cash for. So that General Hepburn well said the other 

day, ** No well-informed man can believe that the balance of trade 

is in our favor.” So that to be honest we might as well wipe the 
balance of trade theory out of the calculation. Then, what have 
we to pay this annual burden with? 

Our foreign debt is estimated at $10,000,000,000, which at 6 per 
cent makes $600,000,000 tribute per annum, or at 4 per cent, if 
you think 6 per cent too high, we have $400.900,000 annually. 

How do you propose to raise this, and how decrease it? I want a 
| fair, honest answer to this question. The American people want a 
straightforward answer. It will not satisfy honest inquirers for 
| 





you toanswer by calling names. The cry of Anarchist-crank, 
wild-eyed, long-haired, hayseed Populist is neither honest nor 
logical, and is resorted to only by bigots and fools. 
My learned doctors, we come to you with a plain mathematical 
problem, and we want no evasion, no quibbling, no turning and 
twisting. We demand a straightforward answer. If you can 
not answer stand aside and let those who have consulted the peo- 
| ple and have their interests at heart try it. 
| Free silver will give us directly $100,000,000 annually for a num- 
| ber of years to come, that added to our gold products makes 
| $132,000,000 annually. This $100,000,000 annually added to our 
| currency, debt-paying money, would so stimulate industry that 
| all would find employment, and the burden, which is extensive, of 
maintaining a large nonproducing population would at once be 
lifted from our shoulders. It aaa farther increase our farm, 

mine, and manufactured products, so as to give us a fair balance 

| ox foreign trade in our favor. It would enable our home people 
to buy our foreign-held securities, so that our internal exchanges 
of aan anmnantiiins would lighten our home burdens and enable 
the debtors to pay their debis to the bankers and stockdealers, so 
that our stockdealers and bankers can buy in at a fair business 
profit our foreign-held stocks and securities. A permanent sea- 
son of prosperity could reasonably be expected and a gradual con- 
traction of debts brought about. 

If any man has any better plan to offer let him bring it forward. 
Do not try longer to deceive the people by saying that the ‘‘ Re- 
9 party is the party of development of patriots;” that story 

been repeated so often that some babes and office-seekers ac- 
tually seem to believe it. Do not my Democratic friends say that 
Jackson and Jefferson were Democrats, and that you are in favor of 
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returning to the principles taught by these men, while you in fact 
drift toward the very shoals you — outasdangerous. No bankor 
bankers will engage in the banking business unless it is profitable, 
and no one expects them to do it for accommodation or for pleas- 
ure. If the business is profitable, why not do the business in the 
name of the people and save the profit to the people? 

I have read ail the proposed plans, and the one that strikes me 
as most just and reasonable, and which I propose to submit to this 
House as a substitute for the pending measure, is substantially 
taken from the plan. submitted by Banker St. John, a modification 
and enlargement of the Bland silver bill, a composite of the growth 
of the best and most unselfish thought of the age. 

The measure I propose is as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8495) to restore the bimetallic coinage system of the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
ae in Congress assembled, That upon the terms and conditions and 
charges prescribed by law for the like deposits of gold, owners of silver not 
too base for the operations of the mint may deposit the same, in amounts of 
not less value than $100, at any mint of the United States and receive therefor 
silver dollars containing each 412} grains troy of standard silver. 

Sec.2. That the standard silver dollars of the United States are hereby re- 
quired to be received for all dues to the United States, and are made receiva- 
) lg payable for all dues and debts, public and private, within the United 

tes 


Sxo. 3. That depositors of gold and depositors of silver, as aforesaid, at any 
mint of the United States, shall receive therefor on their request, instead of 
the coin to which they shall be entitled, coin certificates of the United States, 
which shall be redeemsd on demand in coin: Provided, always, That certifi- 
cates for deposit of silver shall not exceed $10 in denomination. And deposi- 
tors of gold coin and of silver coin, other than subsidiary coins, at the Treasury 
or any subtreasury of the United States, in sums of not less than $20, may re- 
ceive the herein-provided coin certificatestherefor. And no gold certificates 
and no silver certificates and no Treasury notes authorized by act of July 14, 
1800, entitled “ An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue 
of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes,” shall hereafter be issued. 

Src. 4. That the herein-provided coin certificates shall be redeemed in gold 
or silver coin, at the convenience of the United States; and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized, in his discretion, to redeem the same on 
zoenens in gold or silver standard bars, at the like convenience of the United 

Ss. 

Sno. 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby required to reserve 
on hand, in coin and standard bars at their coin value, an egate sum of 
gold and silver equal to the aggregate sum of the herein-provided certificates 
outstanding, except as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 6. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized, in his dis- 
cretion and under regulations which he may prescribe, to direct the Treas- 
urer of the United States, from time to time, to receive, at the Treasury or 
any subtreasury of the United States, interest-bearing bonds of the United 
States, duly hypothecated to the Treasurer, and issue therefor safe amounts 
of the herein-provided coin certificates as loans at interest. The rate of in- 
terest to be required on such loans of coin certificates shall be in every case 
the same as the rate of interest payable by the United States on the bonds 
hypothecated therefor: Provided, always, tthea te sum of coin cer- 
tificates issued for deposits of interest-bearing bonds of the United States shall 
not reduce the aggregate sum of coin and standard bars reserved for the re- 
demption of coin certificates below 60 per cent of the aggregate sum of all 
coin certificates Connaene, 

Sno. 7. That the coin certificates provided for in this act shall be received 
for all dues to the United States, and shall be receivable and payable for all 
dues and debts, public and private, except where preexisting debts expressly 
provide otherwise. 

Sexo. 8. That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States to so carry out the provisions of this act as to diffuse the cir- 
culation of silver and coin notes as to keep them in general circulation, and 

revent the use of the same as a vehicle with which to draw gold out of the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 9. That all silver bullion now held in the Treasury of the United States 
in excess of outstanding silver certificates at coin value, commonly denomi- 
nated the seigniorage, shall, by direction of the Secretary of the jury, 
be coined and used in payment of current expenses of the Government. 


Mr. Speaker, this bill explains itself. Is it not expected that 
something should be done by this Con to relieve the present 
strain and distress of the country? In my humble ju ent 
this bill will go further in that direction than any other eee 
measure—certainly further than the bill pro by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or any pro substitute therefor here- 
tofore offered. The attention of this Congress and American 
people is invited to the consideration of two diametrically op- 

ed propositions. One is, ‘‘ Demanding a gold standard, and 
hat the Government of the United States should be deprived of 
the money-creating function, and further insists that the cur- 
rency of the country should be farmed out to a few bankers;” the 
other, ‘‘ Demanding that we return to the bimetallic coinage sys- 
tem and the creation of all money by the Government of the 
Dnited States; all of which shail be full legal-tender money.” 

I confess to a radical leaning toward the latter school, as my dis- 
cussion indicates. Some of my greenback friends will take issue 
with me because I have not gone far enough in the proposed bill. 
Had I power to secure the legislation that this country needs I 
might have well proposed even a broader measure than is contained 
in the bill introdwced by me. It will not do for a man occupying 
the position of a lawmaker for 70,000,000 of sr to stand upon 
a pedestal too far removed from public sentiment and wishes of 
the country. Having for my obligation as a Representa- 
tive in Congress, I introduce this measure, trusting t it is 
conservative enough and clear enough to be understood and ap- 
ee by every loyal American citizen. Our friends in the 

est and South who want to go further must remember that our 
friends in the East are opposed to going as far as this bill proposes. 


Mr. — T have called attention to the difference between - 


England and France on one side and the United States on the 
other with reference to the adoption of metal standard for money. 
The first two adopted that metal which they could most aasi 
obtain the largest quantity of at the lowest figures. The United 
States adop the metal which she produces the least of and 
which must cost her the most. The following table shows the 
increase of silver and the decrease of gold for the eight years pre- 
ceding the demonetization of silver: 








~ "The following table shows the decrease in gold and the increase 
in silver following the adoption of a gold standard by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from the year 1876 to 1885, inclusive: 


Year. Gold. Silver. 





| 








$38, 800, 000 

39, 800, 000 

45, 200, 000 

900 40, 800, 000 

; 89, 200; 000 

: 43, 000, 000 

BD x ucc-clatin dthamces scshtueereadeed Lonliatieianbenltaane 82,500,000 | 46, 800,000 
ST schdancaisslisadttdaasdnn adver takabinadtiedocvach acaxantl 1,000; 000 | 46; 200; 000 
BO hills ith ad uare aacieieaaeeiaiis sulicdhikcnenasall ), 800,000 | 48, 800; 000 
I a aia a es ee ein bene 81,800,000 | 51, 600, 000 


I am constrained to say that it is fair to conclude, yes, a logical 
deduction, that the national-bank law, the resumption act, and 
the $100,000,000 gold-reserve acts were each and but part of a 
plan to strike down the greenbacks; to destroy by indirect methods 
er that was popular with the people; a money that did not 
cost the people a dollar interest, a money that would save bonds, 
save interest; a money that no one doubts. It would not do to go 
before the people and say we mean to destroy the greenbacks; 
that announcement would kill the party that madeit. The last 
step was to make them a vehicle to draw gold at will from the 
United States Treasury, and then compel the Government to issue 
bonds for the purchase of gold; so that the American people rather 
than have the greenbacks used as an excuse for the issuing of 
interest-bearing bonds would consent to their destruction and yield 
their convictions, that money made by the Government was the 
best and safest money, and finally consenting to the Government 
going out of the money-creating business and relegating that func- 
tion and duty of the Government to the banks. 

It will be noticed that all the bankers oppose silver, as I have 
stated, except one noble exception (Mr. St. John); that they all 
oppose State banks that would, though vicious, make the State less 
dependent on the concentrated and combined capital of our great 
cities; that would allow State legislatures to pass laws favorin 
the States, which experience has established as unreliable an 
baneful, but, in my wotleenen’. vastly preferable to the bankers 
and Treasurer’s plans. I am called upon to vote as between 
the plan suggested here and the State-bank system, I shall not 
hesitate to vote for the ‘‘ wild-cat banks.” Because that will en- 
able each State to provide for its own banking system and destroy 
the dangerous and tyrannical schemes of combined capital. 

I have already referred to the fact that this Government now 
occupies the most dangerous and anomalous position of any Gov- 
ernment on earth in its mad effort to maintain a gold standard, and 
in proof of what I say, I want to call attention to the s h de- 
livered on the floor of this House on January 3 by Mr. NDRIX 
of New York, himself a national banker and gold advocate: 

1 believe that it is a reasonably fair statement of fact, that with large reve- 
nues, an ample reserve,and a generally healthy financial condition, that 
through a very long period a strong, resourceful Government like this can 
maintain, without any question at all, a very la body of its own simple 

romises to in the currency of the country. he best proof thatit can 
ao it is that Hhas done it. 

Now, can any government hope to escape bankruptcy which has out twe 
such gold carriers as the United States note and the Treasury note? Mr. 
Chairman, we have got the freest gold deposit in this country t there is 
on the face of theearth. When anybody anywhere wants gold, the easiest 
place to get is the Treasury of the United States. ‘The Bank of England shel- 

rs the Government of Great Britain, the Bank of France shelters the Gov- 
erdment of France, the Reichs Bank of Germany shelters the Government of 
Germany, the aapetel Bank of Ja shelters the Government of Japan, but 
we expose our gold supply to the demands of the whole world. 

If Rothschild wants to contribute gold to enable Austria-Hungary to go upon 
a gold basis, he makes a bid to the Reichs Bank at such a rate for American 
eagles. A cable cipher comes across the ocean and an offer ismade for Ameri- 
can eagles at such a price, interest to be paid from the date of ent. There 
may beonly a q ror a half per cent in the transaction, but on a large 
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transaction a quarter or a half per cent, as _—_ business beg mag Soh op very 
valuablething. Business tothe amount of ons is done on the of 
eighth or one-sixteenth, and therefore business men are not only willing but 
lad to get an opportunity to make one-quarter percent. All they have to 
o to get our gold is to collect our Treasury notes and nbacks, go down 
to the Treasury and hand them in in denominations of $1 or $10,000 and fill a 
cart backed up to the door. The gold of the United States finds its way into 
the bowels of a steamer waiting, with steam up, eer to cross the Atlantic 
and the exporter receives interest from the moment the gold is put on board 


ship. 

The Bank of France puts a price on American eagies in the same way. 
Now, how does the thing work when we want to get gold? If you goto the 
Bank of France and ask to have a note of that bank cashed, if it is of small 
amount and you are an American traveler they will be very glad indeed to 
hand over the counter the few napoleons which you require, but if you send 
in a large amount of notes and ask for gold they will simply tell you that the 
rules of the Bank of France forbid them to give you more than 5 per cent of 
the amount in gold, and they will pay you the rest in silver. If you are a 
merchant and must have gold, they 1 say to you, “Our price for Ameri- 
can eagles is so much; if you desire to pay that price we shall be very glad to 
sell them to you.” ‘The Bank of France and the Bank cf Germany both be- 
come great bullion dealers under that system, while the Treasury of the 
Uni States, a great free-handed country, shovels it out to anybody who 
comes along with a demand note. 


The distinguished gentleman states these facts as an argument 
tending to favor the establishment of banks similar to the Bank 
of England and France, etc. While I agree with him as to the 
facts stated, I disagree with him as to the deductions to be drawn. 
That he has stated the facts no one, I presume, for a moment will 


deny; hence I am certainly entitled to pardon for the strong lan- | 


guage used concerning the present financial system, and after this 
statement of facts I hope that none of the distinguished advocates 
of the gold standard and consequent opponents of the ‘* free coin- 
age of silver” will with such lofty swelling mien, such as has 
been witnessed in this House, declare that our ‘‘ foreign credit 
must be maintained.” Our foreign credit is maintained by paying 
our debts in a common sense way; by using material at our hands 


with which to pay it. The people of the United States will, as | 


soon as they learn the truth, relegate to the everlasting sleep of 
oblivion the men and parties who have frittered away their rights 
and cost them so much. 

Mr. Speaker, commenting on that P sarees of Mr. Hendrix’s 
speech which I have referred to, the Springfield, Mass., Repub- 
lican, a very ably edited paper, and one which is to be com- 
mended for its brave and independent position, among other 
things, says: 

It appears to be unnecessary for the Bank of France to redeem its notes 
entirely, or in anything like a reasonable percentage, in gold on demand, to 
maintain the parity of the two metals. Jones and Stewart and other silver 
men have often urged this point and demanded that the United States Gov- 
ernment atleast refuse to redeem the greenback and Treasury notes entirely 
in gold, but pay out, say, 50 per cent in gold and the rest in silver. Probably 
if the Government had adopted such a rule fourteen years ago, or seven or 
five years ago, when popular confidence was not disturbed and the Treasury 
was in a strong position, it might now adhere to the rule without trouble and 
with such inconvenience to the exporters of the metal at New York as to 
compel the banks there to supply some of the gold for export. But it would, 
of course, be quite another matter to put such a rule in force when the Treas- 
ury is so weak in its reserves and distrust has been awakened. The illiberal 
and short-sighted course of the New York banks, however, may force the 
Government in the end to adopt so risky a plan as an alternative to the im- 
mediate danger of the entire disappearance of the Treasury gold. 

The Republican is right to this extent at least, that if the con- 
tinued heavy draft on the gold in the Treasury by the New York 
bankers is not checked there will be a general uprising in this coun- 
try demanding of the Secretary of the Treasury that he shall 
adopt the course pursued by the Bank of France, that of paying 
our debt and redeeming greenbacks and Treasury notes in anon 
silver, as the law permits. I had occasion during the extraordi- 
nary session of Congress, when the Sherman purchasing clause 
was before us for repeal, to say upon this floor ‘‘that the panic 
then existing was a bankers’ panic; that the bankers had pur- 
— brought it about, with the view of forcing the repeal of the 

aw requiring the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase and coin 

silver.” No one at this time can be found who would hazard his 
reputation by denying the truthfulness of the statements that I 
then made. 

As I have already observed in this discussion, it is equally true 
that the run upon the Treasury by the New York banks, drawing 
out the gold reserve, is a conspiracy having for its end the retire- 
ment of the greenbacks and asury notes. It is a stupendous 

yiece of scoundrelism, which will recoil on the heads and business 
interests of the men engaged in it. Their conduct is utterly heart- 
less, wholly unpatriotic, bottomed upon sordid greed and pusil- 
lanimous avarice, indefensible except upon the theory that the 
Treasury of the United States is a proper subject of looting and 
robbery, and that only ae and hayseeds are simple enough 
to object. No wonder, Mr. Speaker, that these wholesale ro 
bers object to Populists; no wonder that they object to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury consulting or listening to farmers, me- 
chanics, laborers, or producers. I believe as sincerely as I believe 
in this Government that it would not have been necessary for the 
Treasurer of the United States to sell a bond but for the deliberate 
villainy of the men who have caused gold to be drawn out of the 
Treasury in pursuance of a cold-blooded purpose which I have 
already described, 


| 
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If I am right it will be seen that these conspirators have already 
cost the Government of the United States at least a hundred mil- 
lion of dollars, and if the process is submitted to will cost it many 
hundreds of millions. It will, however, Mr. Speaker, in my 
judgment, lead to one good result; that is to say, it will compel 
the Government of the United States to pay its obligations in 
whatever money it may legally use. During the discussion of the 
Sherman law it was insisted by the gold advocates that France, 
England, and Germany were all on a gold basis. Now, it is con- 
fessed by my friend from New York [Mr. Henprix], himself a 
national banker, that France and England, in maintaining a parity 
between gold and silver, pays in that metal which best suits the 
convenience of the bank, and that no one can go to either of the 
treasuries of these two great nations and procure any more gold 
than the treasury sees fit to pay. 

With all these facts confronting us the United States Govern- 
ment presents the spectacle of a great babbling booby, whining 
over its inability to do what no other Government is pretending to 
do, pay out gold to every comer, straining its credit, saddling an 
unjust debt upon the American people with nearly five hundred 
millions of silver bullion in its vaults ready to be coined into legal, 
debt-paying dollars. The policy is an imbecile policy, unworthy 
of a proud, intelligent, and independent people, and is perhaps 
the most pronounced illustration of the stupendous jobbery of the 
age and of the blind credulity of the people to be found upon the 
face of the earth. If the American people had not submitted 
almost patiently to this excessive bleeding process for years past, 
a prophecy that such a thing would take place in the near future 
would be laughed at asthesilly chattering of a drooling idiot. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war, Lord Tarleton, in command of the 
British then in the Carolinas, committed a great many outrages 
upon the friends of the American Revolution. Francis Marion, a 
well-known patriot general, said of those outrages, ‘‘ They are 
the foolish and mistaken blunders of the agents of a tyrant, and 


| but hasten the separation of people and crown.” It is to be hoped 


that the organized acts of the New York bankers which I have 
enumerated will hasten the day when all power to control the 
currency or money of this country will be forever taken out of 
their hands. 

I have not used strong language with the view of disparaging 
individual bankers, but for the purpose of justly characterizing 
their combined iniquities. 

If this assault upon the Treasury continues much longer every 
independent newspaper in the land will be forced by their con- 
science and public opinion to denounce the dishonesty of the 
bankers drawing out the gold and the folly of the Treasurer in pay- 
ing it out. And when they begin the language I am using will be 
regarded as mild and conservative. Mr. Speaker, I make no 
pretense of superior foresight, but it seems to me that only the 
blind (I mean the morally blind) could fail to see the inevitable 
catastrophe. 

I have already taken occasion to say that the banks, while at- 
tempting to dictate the financial policy of the Government, are 
combined together to draw gold out of the Treasury, lest it 
should be thought that I was dealing in reckless statement, un- 
just toward the banks. I clipped from the New York World 
a few days since the following pertinent inquiries: ‘‘ What do the 
banks mean by their excessive hoarding of gold? Those in the 
New York clearing-house system alone hold more than $81,000,000 
in gold, for which they have no use. Why do they not turn it 
into the Treasury in exchange for legal-tender notes? Why do 
they not pay it out to merchants who have customs duties to meet, 
so that it may replenish the Government reserve? Are they seri- 
ously expecting gold to goto apremium? Are they and the banks 
all over the country in a combine to compel repeated bond issues 
for their speculative profit?” 

The questions which I have just quoted are most pertinent. To 
such an extreme have the banks carried their assaults upon the 
Treasury that a great metropolitan newspaper, published in the 
midst of these speculators in public credit, feels called upon to 
rebuke them. Can it be possible that, in the face of all the accu- 
mulated evidence of the last two years, any ordinarily intelligent 
human being can be found who doubts the alleged conspiracy? 

These bankers understand one principle in political economy, 
and that is, that the source of power lies in the ability to control 
the public purse. Any system which creates, extends, or en- 
larges debts necessarily stands opposed toself-government. This 
principle is easily understood. Self-government has always been 
opposed by money power, by those who hold bonds and notes, by 
those who have extensive holdings of any kind of property. Those 
who advocate and maintain self-government should always, at all 
times and under all cirumstances, do all they can to prevent large 
or extensive indebtedness, and to that end our people should main- 
tain a complete and jealous guard over all public expenditures. 
It has well been said that money is the vital principal of the body 
politic, that the public Treasury is the soul of the state, that 
control over public expenses means control over public affairs. 
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The people should therefore scan with great severity the acts 
of a public servant or servants, and should demand at his or their 
hands an open, complete, and full statement of his public ac- 
counts, and no great enterprise should be entered upon in the 
way of public expenditures without first being submitted to the 
people, and the people should never act upon such questions un- 
til they have been given plenty of time and opportunity to investi- 
gate the reasons for such enterprises—expenditures. If Congress 
or the President of the United States or any arm of the Govern- 
ment may with a enter into any secret arrangement or 
negotiation, or at their own will extend an old debt or create a 
new one, the constitutional idea of free government—a govern- 
ment of the ag el strained, endangered. 

Let me give a few illustrations. Silver was demonetized in 1873 
without the fact being known by General Grant, then President 
of the United States, and a large majority of the Senators and 
Members of Congress, and without the slightest suspicion upon 
the part of the great body of the American people that atah a 
thing was being done, and the injury to the laboring people of 
the United States growing out of that transaction is so stupen- 
dous that the bare contemplation of it is appalling, and no isd 
guage can be found to fitly describe it, 

Again, the power given the Executive of the United States, 
through the Treasury, to issue bonds was a secret and unknown 
power, so far as the people of the United States were concerned, 
and has already resulted in great injury, and doubtless will in the 
future bring disaster to this country. , 

The willful conduct of the Secretaries of the Treasury in adopt- 
ing the secret rule of paying our coin debts in gold has not only 
caused great financial disaster to this country, but has done more 
to break down the confidence of the American people in the integ- 
rity of our rulers than all the defaults and embezzlements of all 
the public officers of the States and nation, and has cost this Gov- 
ernment unnumbered millions of dollars, and doubtless will cost 
our people other unnumbered millions. All the acts which I have 
enumerated have not only been irresponsible to the true source of 
power, but have been such acts as the promoters well knew at the 
time of their adoption could not have secured a respectable vote 
of the people of any Commonwealth in this Union, much less a 
majority. 

The natural results of the extensive indebtedness of this Gov- 
ernment, the several States and municipalities, together with the 
personal indebtedness of our people, is to produce two classes, 
the major class being composed of thuse who pay tax and inter- 
est to support the debt in its various forms, together with the con- 
stantly accruinginterest thereon; the other class ons composed 
of those who receive the interest and tax paid by the first-named 
class. Let it be remembered that industrial leisure rendered possi- 
ble by extensive ownership in lands, houses, bonds, and other fixed 
investments has in all ages of the world had a tendency to create 
a spirit of overbearing intolerance, while those who must toiland 
save and suffer as the result of heavy tax and interest, if intelli- 
gent, have ever been dissatisfied, unrestful, and disposed to de- 
mand that their burdens be lightened and the opportunities and 
comforts of life be equalized. This thought, this demand, this wish 
and hope for equality, is the polar principle of free government, 
and the man who does not possess it is y a slave and needs 
not bonds to make him the meanestof hisrace. Lord Bacon over 
three hundred years ago declared that the gnawing and corrodin 
effect of interest was more damaging to labor than all other vi- 
cious elements of social and political government. In lighter 
vein, but none the less true, is the following: 


THE SONG OF INTEREST. 


(Not by Tennyson.] 

I steal the lawns and grassy plats, 
Foreclose the hazel covers; 
mortgage the forget-me-nots, 

That grow for happy lovers. 


By every road I hurry down, 
y grasp on all the ridges, 
On every farm, in every town, 
With bonds on all the bridges. 


And by the almshouse sure I flow 
To join the brimming river; 

For men may come end men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


My step is on the stony ways, 
ey “per cent’ in trebles, 
And then I grasp the ships in bays, 
As erst the sheep or pebbles. 


I wind about and in and out, 
With here a youngster sailing, 

With here and there a gray-beard man, 
And oft a widow's wailing. 


I draw them all al and flow, 
To join the bri ng river; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


Mr. Speaker, this bill is very ae in its proposition. 
It means the destruction of the greenbacks, of Treasury notes, and 


of silver. It means “~ as the money of ultimate payment; it 
means a surrender of every particle of American cumoel and 
independence; it means the destruction of American manufac- 
tures, of the American farmer, and the laborers of this country; 
it means want of bread and clothing in half of our American 
homes; it pro’ to take away the money of the plain people 
and compel them to obtain employment on a Gear-money basis, 
which means a cheap-labor basis; it means the total destruction 
of our silver-mining interest in the United States, which carries 
with it a great many other industries. This bill could not finda 
sympathetic response in the bosom of a solitary toiler or producer 
in this great nation. 

The plain people of the United States believe in greenbacks. 
They preserved this Union when gold and silver had deserted us. 
The plain, everyday people believe in the greenbacks as they be- 
lieve in the silver dollar. Paper money backed by the Govern- 
ment, like the greenbacks, is the best money that can possibly be 

ut in circulationif properly limited and guarded. Itcan always 

»e issued in sufficient quantities to answer the necessities and in- 

terests of the masses, is more convenient than any other money, 
and can not be speculated in. Next to paper money issued by the 
Government comes silver, as it goes much more extensively into 
common use than gold. 

It will be observed that in 1873, when we were heavily indebted 
as a nation, the product of gold was decreasing, while silver was 
rapidly increasing, as was our population and need of money. 

he United States would suffer more than any other nation, 
with the possible exception of Mexico, by the universal adoption 
of gold as the standard money of the world. 

We are the leading silver-producing country. 

We owe more than any other nation. 

By the adoption of a gold standard we compel the American 
producers to grow wheat, corn, cotton, beef, pork—in fact, all our 
export commodities, all the articles which we even up our foreign 
trade balance with—at gold or dear money cost, and sell in com- 
petition with silver-using nations like India, thereby furnishing a 
cheap commodity from our mines with which to destroy the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

When you destroy him you strike down every laboring man in 
the nation. 

It is impossible to do injustice to a large class of laborers with- 
out affecting seriously all other classes of laborers. Labor must 
stand or fall together. Let no set of men for one instant solace 
themselves with the delusion that they are perched on a Gibraltar 
of safety while their brethren are swallowed up by oppression, 
discrimination,and greed. Be warned! When those beneath you 
are brutalized, degraded, and impoverished they will in turn be- 
come the instrument of the money power, and will be used to 
swell the tide which will wash you from your precarious fortress 
and hurl you into the maelstrom of dependence, servility, and 
want. 

Some ignorant, thoughtless people proclaim against the Popu- 
lists as dangerous schemers, wild-eyed and fanciful dreamers. 

Populism means a, means humanity, progress. Victor 
Hugo, commenting on Waterloo, says: 

The fact is, the revolution can never really be conquered, and, being provi- 
dential and absolutely fatal, it constantly reappears. * * * If you wish to 
understand what revolution is, call it progress. 

Oppression presents itself in many forms. It is ever, however, 
accompanied by the votaries of wealth, by those who seek to live 
in luxury and idleness off of the sweat of other people’s brows. If 
the primal law of creation contemplates equality suck a condition 
as I have mentioned is an insult to the Almighty and must iney- 
itably meet its doom. The date of its exit can only be determined 
by the growth of intelligence and virtue. , 

Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small; 

Though with patience He stands waiting, with exactness grinds ae —_" ) 

— rets. 

Humanity stands before wealth, power, pomp. Christian states- 
pen laces humanity before all things else. A great philos- 
opher of Rome, in the early days of her decline, said to a pompous 
ruler who sought to buy the philosopher's influence, ‘‘ Gold hath 
Ceesar’s image, but man has Gods.”’ 

If by the demonetization of silver, or by circumscribing its 
money use, or if ‘by the contraction of our greenback currency, 
Congress and the Executive have made it more difficult for an 
American laborer to secure work or pay an honest debt, we have 
not kept faith with that laborer, we have not kept faith with his 
over-worked wife, his prattling infants, suffering for clothing, for 
bread, wanting an education; this nation has been guilty of dis- 
honor, of base treachery toward that man, his wife and children. 
If the President of the United States would give more time to the 
consideration of the needs of the American people, if he would 
send a message to Congress, suggesting some method by which un- 
res labor could be taken from the byways and highways, 
and put to work at healthy wages; if he would blow a Dlast 
upon his huntsman’s bugle, favoring legislation on behalf of our 
prostrate industries and internal needs, hy would do much more 
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to save the nation’s honor and credit than he has done in his re- 
peated wails in behalf of foreign creditors and a single gold 
standard. 

And he would do much more to command and endear himself 
to the American people. 

In my judgment the best thought and energy of this Congress 
should be taxed to its utmost, as well as that of the Executive, in 
promoting the interests of the great mass of the plain, everyday 
people of this Government. ; 

As a part of my remarks, Mr. Speaker, I propose to print what 
is known -* the ‘‘ Homo” letters, re, av eee Na- 
tional Intelligencer, a newspaper publi in i , com- 
mencing about the end of Madison’s Administration. These let- 
ters are believed by those who are best informed as to their au- 
thorship to have been written by Thomas Jefferson. They might 
well have been written by him, and, while they are not published 
as a part of his work, they are so much like Jefferson's independ- 
ent, vigorous style, that I deem them worthy of a place in the 
current literature of the day, and, though written in 1816-17, they 
are abreast of the present time. 

It is claimed by some who are opposed to the authorship by 
Jefferson that Jefferson could not have written them, because in 
one of the letters signed ‘‘ Homo” is found the declaration ‘‘I am 
not alawyer;” but those who have followed the life of Jefferson 
know that immediately after the Revolution he became so im- 
mersed in state affairs that he made no pretense at practicing law, 
and for the last thirty years of his life was in no sense a lawyer, 
and might well have said that he was notalawyer. The following 
letter from an accomplished scholar and gentleman well known 
in Washington is important, as strongly tending to prove that 
Jefferson wrote the letter: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 26, 1895. 
T. J. Hupson: 


Yours inquiring about the authorship of the Homo letters, which appeared 
in the National Intelligencer in the — part of the century, I can only an- 
swer by hearsay. I entered the office of the National Intelligencer in 1841, 
and my knowledge of those letters comes only asa legend. Ihave understood 
they were published asthe letters of ‘‘ Junius” (Junius) were, anonymously; 
but the authorsh‘p was attributed to Mr. Jefferson, and you will find allusion 
to them in the editorials of that paper, and I think quotations from them as 
coming from Mr. Jefferson. : 

lam unable to give any information as tothe dates of such editorials, but 
I presume they would be about 1840 to 1844, during the political campaign of 

y and the trouble between the Whigs in Congress and John Tyler. 


Yours, respectfully, JON F. CO 


HOMO’S LETTERS ON A NATIONAL CURRENCY, DECEMBER, 1816. 
LETTER 1.—To the Citizens of the United States. 

We all feel the evils of the existing variety of bank notes from chartered 
banks, and therefore are clamorous for specie, because we advert only to one 
benefit resulting from it, viz: An anni tion of ruinous exchanges or dis- 
counts on notes. But is specie at our command? Is it not an article of com- 
merce? Is it not ex when the balance of trade is against us? Does it 
not disappear when war ensues? Are you not now paying taxes for the sale 
of Government stock ata great depreciation, because specie has vanished, 
and there was nota sufficiency of currency wherewith to purchase stock? 
When specie diminishes do not banks curtail discounts to call in their notes, 
and thus aggravate difficulties arising from scarcity of money? Have not 
banks the power of raising the value of property by an increased issue of 

per, and can they not also lower it by diminishing the quantity of paper? 

n they not suddenly reject a merchant’s or a manufacturer's note, and 
drive him into the squeezing grasp of the usurer? What is the plea for fluc- 
tuations but the reduced quantity of specie ssed by banks? 

In cities and in the country have we not all witnessed sacrifices of property 
and the ruin of thousands by bank curtailments? Can banks prevent unfa- 
vorable seasons? Can banks regulate the balance of trade? Can they sup- 
press insurrections and avert war? Do they not commence with a deception 
when they promise to pay in specie? Does not their profit depend upon the 
substitution of notes for dollars? Can they benefit if they keep much specie 
to fulfill their engagements? Is not specie a summer friend, who appears 
when you do not want him, and who is nowhere to be found in times of need? 
Have you not seen your armies on the point of mutinying for want of pay? 
Have you takenaretrospect of difficulties which papeisaed the efforts of Gov- 
ernment, and of dangers which appalled the souls of patriots? Must not 
these scenes occur again when specie shall vanish? Do you not mistake effect 
for cause; and, because specie eo in prosperous times, imagine therefore 
that specie creates prosperity? Can the United States Bank pay in specie 
when insurrections or wars may occur in the course of events? Could the 
Bank of England avoid the suspension of specie poyueniat Is not the pres- 
ent period of tranquillity best adapted to establish some permanent system? 
Have we not many facts to instruct us, and ought we not to provide against 
a recurrence of past embarrassments? 

Has the Bank of the United States the power of commencing specie pay- 
ments with only the first installment of $1,500,000, to be divided amongst four 
or five branches? Are not those who paid the first installment now selling 
their scrip at a great profit? Willit not be brought up in England, as a by- 
law is passed to pay the interest in England? Will not this country become 
tributary for an annual payment of dividends, and will not the losses of the 
count in proportion to the greatness of the bank profits? If the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had last year issued Treasury notes not bearing inter- 
est, as Mr. Calhoun pro , would not the interest of 6 or 7 per cent on 
about five millions have been saved? Would not this have built a university? 
Is nota Treasury note without interest better for a currency than if it bore 
interest? Do not men get rid of that which does not bear interest in pay- 
ment of duties, of postage, and for land, whilst that which bears high inter- 
est is locked up? 

Thave here put a number of questions. If they are answered, truth will be 
elicited by discussion. If a are received in silence, I will suppose that 
the affirmative is granted, and may hereafter submit to you a representa- 
tion of the dangers you have run as beacons toavoid subsequent hairbreadth 
i: and I may also lay before you the outlines of a simple, feasible plan: 

1. To avoid a superfiuity or deficiency of currency. 

2. To do away existing evils from ounenen or discounts on bank notes. 
embarrassmen 


&. To prevent ts and losses to the nation on any future war. 


4. To destroy, in a great d , the capricious curtailment of banks and 
the usury now se severely felt by those who have even the best pledges to 


influence and dangerous power of banks. 

6. To give an ann profit to a vast amount, and continually increasing 
with augmenting population, for the Congress to expend on roads, canals, 
brid: schools, etc. 

7. lastly, to cement the Union. 

HOMO. 


LETTER 2.—January, 1817. 


TI have made the subjoined rough estimate of capitals in the United States 
(which augment so rapidly that any small e eration even is of little con- 
sequence) that you may consider how much the value of your properties de- 
pends upon the quantity of currency, and how trifling the amount of the cir- 
culating medium is, when com with the amount of property of which it 
promotes the interchange. 

As health depends upon ‘the blood in the human frame, so does the pros- 
—_ of a country depend upon the currency. Violent fluctuations in the 
quantity of either are equally prejudicial. 

The universally admitted axiom, that an article ischeap or dear, according 
to the quantity for sale, and the number of purchasers, ought to be constantly 
remembered by financiers. Every day we witness its truth, at home and 
abroad, in important consequences, which give serious admonitions. 

Thus, when a nation has only a specie currency, property falls when the 
precious metals diminish, by exportation or concealment, and the fall is 
proved by Lord Lauderdale, and other writers on political economy, to be 
always much ter than in proportion to the deficiency of an article below 
its usual supply. Such being the invariable operation of an immutable law 
beyond the control of man, think how every property holder must suffer 
when specie diminishes (which erroreous legislators mistakenly term the 
basis of national currency, although daily changing in quantity, and anything 
but a basis), for banks always curtail their paper as the precious metals 
diminish, and thus double the scarcity; nay, when a little of the specie they 
hold out, they often call in three times the amount in bank notes. It 
would occupy too much of your attention were I to introduce instances of 
ruin to thousands by bank curtailments, and of losses and dangers to the 
nation from the same measure. You have only totake aretrospect of the last 
war to shudder at dangers escaped, and to be anxious for a permanent sys- 
tem to prevent their recurrence. 

I have promised to submit to you a simp’e remedy against fluctuation of 
currency, and it shall be the subject of a subsequent letter. 

Thus it is ascertained that about one-fourth of the bank capital of all the 
United States had only $7,430,359 bills in circulation; this would, onan average, 
make less than thirty millions forall. If all the banks had given in their ac- 
counts, the Philadelphia statement would correspond nearly with the whole, 
because Philadelphia, being a large commercial town, can keep more notes in 
circulation than country banks. This would make the amount in cireulation 
less than forty millions. The Bank of Columbia emitted more notes than 


others to aid vernment, which are rapidly returning for Treasury notes 
and stock. 

Estimate of the capitals of the people of the United States. 
Slaves, 1,500,000, valued at $250 each ..............--................ $375, 000, 000 
Houses for 7,500,000 whites, at five to a house, and each house ay- 

e cs ctt DL tiie ito tndesidudesnewediniknsaccapecsccoe bye GUN GED 
Furniture for 1,500,000 houses, at $200...... ......-..-.. 22-222. 150, 000, 000 
Lots of houses in cities and 100 acres of ground to each land- 

ROSES ET Ke: © FF 
Horses, cattle, and sheep............................ ia ee a 100, 000, 000 
Implements of husbandry, carriages, wagons, carts, etc -_....._. 50, 908, 000 
Mills, distilleries, warehouses, wharves, brewhouses, barns, 

shops, goods of iron, salt, leather, flax, wool, ete _-_...........-- _ 800,000,000 
Flour, barley, rice, oats, potatoes, fruit, corn, cotton, hay, ete., for 

9,000,000 persons fer one year’s consumptien, at 20 cents per 

diem cath, including food for horses, etc.........-- nmtieoswes wees 57, 000, 000 
Four hundred millions of acres belonging to the public, at $2.... 300,000,000 





5, 132, 00), 060 

In the above estimate I have not inserted bank, road, and canal stocks « 
mines, or produce for exportation. Suppose that my estimate be a little ex- 
aggerated, and that the bank notes exceed forty millions, both of which I 
can not admit, yet even then how trifling is the amount of the curren 
nation to its whole capital, although the former claims attention prin 
because of its daily use and its numerous effects, from superfluity or scarc 
whilst the latter is rarely adverted to. 

Some persons, whose opinion had great influence, stated last year that the 
bank notes in circulation amounted to two hundred millions, and attributed 
exchange or discount on notes to a superabundant currency, whereas it was 
solely attributable to the numerous chartered paper mints. whose paper cur- 
rency was without any fixed value, as they neither gave Government's stock 
nor specie, and thereby depreciated the credit of their own issues 

Here is the source of all our inconveniences, losses, and complaints 
HOMO. 


yr 









ity, 


LETTER 3.—1S17. 


Before I submit to you the proposed desideratum, I must request your 
attention to the important subject of interest. 

Sir Joshua Child, a writer of the first authority on economics, terms low in- 
terest the soul of commerce. 

The banks and individuals who are creditors receive annually abont fifteen 
or twenty millions of dollars for interest on loans and debits; suppose one- 
sixth of this sum could be saved to the industrious and the unfortunate, 
would it not be a great relief? And if this view be extended for a century, 
when the population of the country shall be tenfold, can any one refrain from 
deliberating u the important consequences? 

I have already estimated the existing eer of the country a 


ts 
000, constantly increasing. Would not this rise as interest falls? T! 

ing words of the enlightened author on the Wealth of Nation 
arguments for me: “The ordinary price of land depends ev por 
the i market rate of interest. “When interest w rt land 
was sold for ten or twelve years’ purchase; as interest sunk to 6, 5, and 4 per 


cent the price of land rose to twenty, twenty five, and thirty years’ pur- 
, 


c \ 

The public $3 400,000,000 acres. Consider how much higher it would 
sell and how much more would be sold if there were a sufficiency of acircula 
ing medium. Consider also what improvements would be made if interest 
were low; for has not such a happy circumstance a tendency to induce ca 

to undertake roads, canals, and bridges, promising to give a pr 
greater than low interest? 

Are not those who usefully emplo 
est for the benefit of these who are de 
ful members of society? 

Is it not desirable in a republican government to discourage the oppressive 
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feor of immoderate wealth accumulating in the hands of a few by usurious 
rest? 

Do we not already perceive the monied interest, as it is termed, influenc- 
ing State governments, and polluting every source of republicanism? 

Can we walk out without seeing pawnbrokers’ and exchange brokers’ 
shops in every principal street? 

Can we read the newspapers without seeing applications for banks, or some 
debate about charters, prohibitions, bonuses, etc.? 

What are prohibitory laws but counteractions of that spirit of competition 
which the All Wise and All Good has implanted in the breasts of men, to pre- 
vent extortion by monopolizers? 

What is a bonus given for but an exclusive privilege? Who pays the bonus 
and 8 or 10 per cent but you, the people? Who supports expensive establish- 
ments but you? If banks be multiplied can they keep more notes out than 
the wants of the public require? 

.Has not Adam Smith shown, and does not experience prove, that more cau- 
tion is necessary in the issue of paper, and fewer evils arise from failures 
where there are several banks than only one or two? 

Can partiality or animosity exercise their baneful influences so much when 
there are several banks as only one or two? 

Must not the Governmer.t, by limiting the number of banks, and by fixing 
the rate of interest, counteract its reduction by competition? 

Is not the legal interest different in several States? Does not the want of 
uniformity evince that there is not a fixed principle adopted? 

Let me now solicit attention to your losses, when Government is obliged to 
borrow during war. ; 

The British Government, though tottering under a debt of four thousand 
millions of dollars, could borrow one hundred and forty millions per annum 
at 5 per cent whilst T= with resources untouched, borrowed at 8 per cent. 
If Great Britain had borrowed on these ruinous terms, could she have tri- 
umphed over her enemies, or could the nation have borne an addition of 3 per 
cent interest, amounting to $120,000,000 per annum? 

Could you, fellow-citizens, have continued a protracted war if you begged 
loans on the terms you did for a few years longer? What was the cause but 
the different quantities of the circulating medium of the two countries? In 
England the mammoth bank had one hundred and forty millions of notes in 
circulation, and a thousand country banks had as much more, to a population 
of 13,000,000. In this country the currency amounted to about forty millions 
only to a population of 8,000,000. 

Had the Government issued small Treasury notes millions would have been 
saved. But I will not now enter into details. I have only given this all-im- 
portant topic of interest to your consideration that you may duly appreciate 
the consequences. The highest praise has been given to financiers in Europe 
who reduced interest, but in t country we perceive interest raised even 
during peace. 

_I know that the best intentions prevail, and I therefore venture to give sen- 
timents which, I hope, will elucidate what has been termed in Congress the 
modern Elcusinean mystery. 

HOMO. 


LETTER 4.—1817. 


I trust that my reasoning has proved that water might as well be called a 
pedestal or foundation for superstructure, as bullion the basis of a cur- 
nae Lycurgus's law, that ponderous masses of iron should be coin, was 
enacted to prevent the introduction of what he deemed the iritamenta ma- 
lorum for his natioh, and therefore he acted right, though he reasoned er- 
roneously; but those who are in favor of an article of commerce for a per- 
manent circulating medium are as prejudiced as those who persecuted Wali- 
leo because he denied that the earth stood still and ventured to exclaim in 
his dungeon, “‘I may perish, yet the earth will, notwithstanding your power, 
revolve.” The bullionists are constantly talking of fluctuation, a metaphor 
from water, and yet they insist — it as a basis. The press teems with 
gpeckics on appreciation and depreciation between paper and bullion. 

hat a jargon! hat strange inconsistency! What wonderful obscurity for 
the nineteenth century! 

It is related of Newton thatan apple falling upon him, as he reclined under 
its tree, caused that thoughtful attention which produced his doctrine of 

ravitation, whereby he determined the laws and forces by which the revo- 
utions of the planets are governed. 

At this winter season I will not request my reader to walk_abroad for con- 
templation—no supe fall; wheels are stopped by ice, aad the flowing of 
streams suspended. I will ask him, therefore, into my parlor, and at a warm 
fire show hima gameattloo. isnot one of the — to hold ths stakes? 
Does he not give «ut counters, corn, cofl'ee, or ns, at a nominal value? 
Are not these received and paid ane to the great accommodation of all, 
until any one wishes to redeem his stake by returning the currency? What 
are bank notes but counters? The important question what ought to be 
the stake? And, without hesitation I answer, income-yielding property. It 
is the interest, or annual income of currency, which should be the criterion 
of its intrinsic worth. Land is worth what income it immediateiy realizes, 
or what is expected hereafter from it. Next to land the securest income- 
yulding property is Government stock, and that has the exclusive advan- 

uge of being portable and easily subdivided, with a certain ascertained .n- 
come. The whole property of the nation, also, is pledged for the punctual 
payment of the interest. 

Now, suppose the Government were to appoint a board of three, to make a 
currency and to receive stakes, with income-yielding stocks or estates, and 
to publish that anyone shall have these representatives on depositing 6 or 5 

r cent stocks, e What would follow? Would not many prefer these 
oans to bank loans, as they would not be liable to mt, or sudden 
demands for repayment. Suppose so many preferred this mode of es 
a currency that they obtained rather too great a quantity,and that interes 
fell below the rate of the income-yiel stakes, wo a not Reeeenene 
cease? Might not the original borrowers obtain loans on lower terms, and 
with that loaned currency redeem their stocks? Would not this return of 
currency diminish the quantity in circulation and rng it to the par value, 
alias the rate of interest received on government stock? When specie came 

*The precious metals, being admired for their color and weight, became 
valuable asornaments. Afterwards,when the art of oe and of purifying 
them was discovered, they became articles of barter. At length sovereigns 
coined them of various oneee, 0 tee their different weights and puri- 
ties, and also gave them distinct values under various denominations. The 
receipt of them in all payments of revenue at the rates bed gave them 
an abstract standard value, under different names under different Govern- 
ments. Thus the abstract value hascontinued permanent in countries, whilst 
the mercantile value varies like every other article, according to plenty and 
scarcity, balance of trade, etc. As it is not in the power of man to alter the 
law of Providence, that all articles must rise and according to demand, 
and as Governments can not regulate the abundance or evanescence of any 
commodity, wisdom dictates that rulers should make acurrency which is not 
an article of exportation and which can be regulated ta prevent great fluctua- 


tions. If this postulatum be ted, the only qu be decided 
poet the plan suggested will fulfill great desideratum so much sough 
or. 











into the country and was not wanted for exportation, would not the precious 
metals be kept and the currency returned? 

This, however, is an ideal circumstance, for man will consume, and when 
he has a surplus of anything will send it abroad _to tify real or artificial 
wants. When specie should vanish would not individuals apply again to the 
Sake bolting bane for substitutes? This pies appears so simple and feasi- 
ble that the onists will, I fear, resemble the hypochondriac who imag- 
ined his nose too large for the door, and still believe that there are insur- 
mountable difficulties. Let, therefore, the Government make an experiment 
to the limited amount of five or ten millions of dollars during this happy 
period of tranquility. Will not this national currency answer for all pay- 
ments of customs duties, postage, and land, and be preferred to specie, being 
more transferable and more portable? 

Lord Stanhope laid it down as a principle that “‘a sound sterling being the 
abstract value of every object of consumption, that value ought to be inde- 
pendent of the valuable quantity of gold and silver, the representative signs 
which may be found in circulation.” 

It will be asked whether the banks will not object to this national cur- 
rency. LIanswer that they honestly can not, and that they really dare not; 
but lam convinced they would cheerfully avail themselves of it, as the Goy- 
ernment does them a kindness and facilitates the object of their institution. 
It says to them, ‘‘ The justice of your reasoning is admitted that the absence 
of specie occasions a p cc impossibility to produce it instanter, and that 
all attempts to retain it by coercion are futile; therefore, this substitute is 
created, and if you have good income-yielding securities, which every solid 
bank should or can possess, you can obtain the national currency, which will 
be received back, and your stakes returned; but if, after this, you will 
neither pay fairly in specie or national currency, you must be declared bank- 


rupts.” 

Phat the Government had last year an intention to establish a uniform 
national currency is evident from that clause in the charter of the United 
States Bank wherein it is expressly stipulated that their notes shall be re- 
ceivable in all payments to Government until the Government shall other- 
wise provide. y, also, is a committee now appointed to consider a uniform 
national currency if Congress did not contemplate some permanent circulat- 
ing medium—that great desideratum? é 

his board which I propose will not have any political power, as it can not 
refuse good stakes, and will not have the right to curtailorcallin. It will not 
have the trouble to meet every week to examine into men’s circumstances 
and to discount notes and to answer checks, etc. wom. 


LErrer 5.—1817. 


Last year the arguments of advocates of the bank were that specie being 
= in by the subscribers the bank could pay in specie. Now, the directors 

o not compel themselves and friends to pay in specie, the charter notwith- 
standing. If the bank had ten or twenty millions of dollarsin specie the 
might soon be removed, if exchange be against the country. One man wit 
$20,000 might soon break the bank. He would sell the $20,000 specie for $22,000 
notes; and again with these notes draw out $22,000 specie, and so on till the 
vaults replied to hisdemand with hollow sound. 

That the framers of the bank foresaw periods when the bank could not pay 
in specie was evinced by their inserting a clause to authorize the president to 
suspend ie payments, which was stricken out. Great Britain had at one 
time £27,000,000 in gold, and yet it allvanished. The bank stockholders know 
that when specie diminishes they must curtail discounts, and cause complaints 
and losses, till the public will clamor for a suspension of ie payments, and 
then the managers of this great engine may do as they please. overnment 
3 percents fell in England to 48 by bank curtailments, and rose afterwards to 
75 by an inc issue of bank notes. In a similar situation the United 
States Bank might raise or lower property as it pleased. 

The president and directors will be, no doubt, always all honorable men, 
without any bias in favor of themselves or others; but it will not be always 
in their power to retain specie, that basis always fluctuating, and I am gee 
hensive that most of the United States Bank stock will be held abroad, as 
Government stock can be bought there at about 98, to fill up the purchased 
scrip, and then foreign stockholders will receive the dividend of 8 per ceut 
or more which we the people must pay. And isit come to this? But let me 

roceed with my essay. : 

I have not fulfilled my promise to submit to you the outlines of a plan. 

1. Toavoid a superfiuity or Setetenny of currency,as self-interest has it 
always in its power to obtain a supply when the circulating medium is scarce, 
and to diminish the quantit by redeeming stock, when in the least supera- 
bundant; thus, the rate of the interest obtainable by individuals possessing 
the national currency will regulate the necessary quantity. 

2. To do away existing evils from exchange or discounts on bank notes; for, 
if every bank is = to pay in specie or national currency, any man with 
either can disburse them at par, from the province of Maine to Georgia. 

3. To prevent embarrassments and losses to the nation on any future war. 
This I have evinced by showing that the depreciation of Government stocks 
is occasioned by a scarcity of currency. ; 

4. To destroy.in a great degree, the capricious curtailments by banks, etc. 
and usury, now so severely felt by those who have even the best security to 
give. The national board can not call in its notes, for it does not fallaciously 
make a currency the basis of a currency. Those who are the advocates for 
this currency , or financial dox, must explain what I should laugh 
at as a metaphorical absurdity, if the productive of the community 
were not too often ruined by it. Tome it appears a will-o’-the-wisp polar 
star, and on the faithless ents flies to lead us to our doom. 

5. To counteract the political influence and dangerous power of banks, for 
a full detail of whose antirepublican as I must refer to Cobbett's letter 
to Mr. Dallas, which ought to be published in every newspaper. 

Iam now brought tomy last promise of an annual profit toa vast amount for 
Congress to expend on roads, Leeaes. canals, universities, hospitals, etc. 
You will have read in a variety of publications that the Bank of England had 
at one time £30,000,000, or about 000,000, in circulatioz, of notes, on which, 
of course, it gained 5 per cent. t let us deduct forty millions, and su 
$100,000,000 req as a circulating medium fora ulation of 14,000,000. 
This, at 5 per cent, would yield five millions annually. Now consider that 
our population in a century exceed that of Great Britain tenfold—but I 
will Feduct 14,000,009, and suppose it 100,000,000—will not the currency required 
amount to nearly one thousand millions of dollars, and the interest on it be 
$50,000,000 annum? 

I have given this rough statement that you may be struck with the mag- 
nitude of the object I present to you. Diminish the amount as much as you 
fairly can and even then you will dwell upon the subject with a delibera- 
tion you can not prevent. One fact will at least ::orroborate what I have 

, Viz, that the Bank of England had £20,000,000, or nearly $100,- 

surplus in nineteen y after paying bonuses and dividing 7 per 

cent per ann which was two-fifths more than legal interest. I will not 
here allude to the United States Bank, to which I1 ay hereafter devote an 


essay. 

Let me now request you to consider that the borrowers pay interest 
equally for — or a national currency. For the former some Ss or 
stocks have given which, if converted into active capital, would yield 
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interest. There is, however, this important difference, the specie is pur- 
chased from a , but the national currency at home. 


It may be here urged that specie has an intrinsic value. I admit it, and 
have no objection to its being brought in as an article of commerce; but I 
wish it not to be forcibly detained. I say, let it be exported to bring ar- 
ticles yielding a profit of 50 per cent. only deprecate its being made the 
currency of a nation because it leaves poranee in the lurch. Adam 
Smith has aciously observed that ‘the substitution of paper currency, 
in the room of gold and silver money, replaces a very expensive instrument 
of commerce with one much less costly. Circulation comes to be carried on 
by a new wheel. costs less both to erect and maintain than the old one. By 

per, gold and silver can be , and can be sent abroad to exchange for 
oreign goods, and it becomes a new fund to increase the capital of the coun- 


try.” 
n my estimate of profits to the nation I have not inserted the amount of 
duties paid on goods imported from padi! ‘or specie pores 

I will suppose for a moment, what I think impossible, t the le tors of 
this country persevere in the pee eee prohibiting-specie- 
bank-note system, and that it be continued till the ——- amounts to 
fifty millions, and tilla war ensues. What will then be the situation of the 
Government? What will then be the influence of banks? But why antici- 
pate, you will say, greater evils than we already suffer? 4 

My seventh position, that a national currency will cement the Union, is, I 
trust, so self-evident that I need not expatiate upon it. 

I will not enter into details respecting a particular colored paper for the 
national currency, nor recommend mixed metal coins, from a dollar down- 
ward, etc., for small change. 1 indulge the hope, also, that some bullionist 
will reply to my questions, and enable me to supply what may be deficient, 
and illustrate what may be obscure. I uest, however, to be excused con- 
er the proposed national-currency plan with the present United States 

nk plan. 

The board ee eee by Congress makes the currency and sells it for stocks 
and income-yielding securities. The board can not the currency in, an 
none of it will be returned unless it fall in value so as to yield less interest on 
purchases than the original stake or pledge of stock, etc. 

The bank sends stock to purchase specie abroad, and then gives notes or 
tickets, with the right to draw the specie out again, and these notes or tickets 
are often to an amount five times more than the specie. 

A superstitious man may keep a small coin in his pocket to drive away the 
devil, poverty, but a bank can not eventdo this, for it is compelled by charter 
to pay away to the last farthing, and then we are paid with demonstrations 
of physical impossibility. If in this case we complain of deception we are 
omallinety or sneeringly told that the Government knew when they granted 
charters to banking associations that specie payments were not intended, un- 
less when specie was not wanted; else wherefore did they make bank notes? 
A committee on a national currency is, I suppose, now sitting, and no doubt 
it is maturing some simple, practicable, permanent system. It is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. d 

Oh,. beware, my fellow-citizens, of stockjobbers or banking associations, 
who have an interest as distinct from that of the community as that of 
drones from that of bees. Oh, beware, ye legislators, how you create a 
moneyd aristocracy, as dangerous to government as Pretorian bands in 
Rome, or Janissaries in Turkey. Let me repeat that I behold this country 
as the asylum of the afflicted, the sanctuary of the oppressed, on which the 
eyes of philanthropists are everywhere fixed with affection and anxiety. 

oral feelings, common interests, and general principles unite as a band of 
brothers. tever appertains to the general welfare should emanate from 
the General Government. This is the spirit of our Constitution—this is the 
central axis upon which the Union must revolve, and any important devia- 
tion must make ali return to chaos. If Iam assailed for this interference I 
shall reply, Homo sum et nihil humani a me alienum puto. moaeh 


Nore.—It is proved by | history that povenaas formerly borrowed at 45 per 
cent when specie was the only currency. Now, the value of paper is deter- 
mined by the rate of interest it will bring; and the rate of interest depends 
upon the quanvity of notes in circulation. If a government gave currency in 
exchange for stock, at a given interest, is it not plain that the value of the 
currency must be regulated thereby? Who will venture to | thata specie 
basis, alias currency, alias will-o’-the-wisp, alias here to-day and gone to-mor- 
row, alias keep me not, ought to be the currency of a at nation, on which 
existence depends, as human life does on blood say existence; for, if 
armies can not be paid, they must become plunderers, mutineers, and foes, 
instead of defenders. 


L&Trrer 6.—1817. 


I often hear an extracedinety ment used, that the Government ought 
not to bring forward a plain beneficial 5 ho a for a national currency, 
cause the people are ignorant and prejudiced. This doctrine, if carried toits 
full length, would suppress all improvement; nay, might make us go retre- 
grade and study to darken by promoting error, rather than to enlighten by 
exhibing truths. 

I can not believe that the people will call a currency purchased by them, 
for which the stock is always ready to be returned, continental money or as- 
signats; the former is not issued by the Government without any restraint, 
and at a period when the ultimate payment of the latter depended upon 
the success of a revolution. The former can be converted, at times, into 
stock, and its issue is limited by the demand of individuals. During the 
revolution Government forced the latter in payment for everything; but 
by this plan individuals purchase the former for their accommodation and 
give income-yielding property for it. 

I can not conceive that the people will not make any difference between a 
hedge stake and a beefsteak merely because they both are stakes; nor can I 
oe them so ignorant as to think bonds, mortgages, title deeds, notes of 
hand, etc., equally alike because they are all on paper. 

Iappeal to the common sense, the self-interest, and the republicanism of 
the people; but being conscious that the weight of established names for 
financial knowledge is sometimes beneficial in confirmi inions of men 
who are unwilling to judge for themselves, I will now subjoin the sentiments 
of influential characters who had foresight and fortitude to suggest what ex- 
perience has confirmed. 

Lord Sinclair, in his third volume, page 284, says: ‘“‘ Theadvantages of paper 
circulation are hardly to be estimated. In every country where commerce 
flourishes it is necessary to have a considerable quantity of some common 
medium of traffic. If ee does not exist, gold and silver must be made use 
of. If the paper circulation of Great Britain is equal to £30,000, had it not 
existed we must have exported to that amount to have brought in 
specie; and consequently we must have been thirty millions poorer than we 
are at present. It is true we should have had the gold and silver, but even 
that would have been pe ney ee and thirty millions of 
paper, without any possible loss by wearing or erwise, and with great con- 
venience as to transportation, etc., answers exactly the same commercial 
uses and saves the annual interest that would have been lost, which, at 5 per 
cent, amounts to one million and a half sterling, 


“The circulation of paper has already been carried to a considerable ex- 
tent by means of eqaneqnet bills, banks, and bankers’ notes; butastill greater 
is required, and an addition of either coin or paper would be of real 
service to the community, as above thirty millions per annum must now be 
annually paid for the interestsof the national debt and for other national ex- 
penses. one-third of that sum were issued in notes of from one to five 
ae each, receivable in payment for taxes, it would be productive of the 
ppiest effects, not only accommodating individuals and promoting the im- 
rovement of the country, butalso adding, at the rate of half a million ster- 
g, to the public resources.” 

Arthus Young, in showing the influence of a paper circulation when specie 
diminished, es the following important statement: 

“The average of bills for inclosing waste lands and commons, passed in 
Parliament for seven years, from 1769 to 1775, was 58. The average for the 
next sgurteen yettn, during the American war, was only 35, but in the seven 
years from 17%) to 1796 the average was 52; but in the following seven years, 
ending with 1803, the stop of the cash payments at the bank not only 
dissipated the accumula succors of the year 1797, but animated every ex- 
ertion, and gave an average of the seven years of 83. The average from 14 
to 1811, inclusive, eight years, was 92. If this does not prove the conversion 
of paper into beef and mutton, butter, cheese, and corn, I shall be at a loss to 
know how gold itself ever experienced a clearer conversion from useless 
metal into these most necessary of all commodities. I have long been con- 
vinced that the success of the national agriculture, and even the subsistence 
of the people, have materially depended on the paper circulation of the 
kingdom, and that greatly lessening it, under the erroneous idea of its being 
exce: tve, would strongly tend to ruin the farmers and starve the people.” 

Ads o Smith says “* ¢ a prince who should enact that « certain propor- 
tion of his taxes should be paid in paper money of a certain kind, if he was 
careful to aaee the quantity of it always somewhat below what could be 
easily employed in this manner, the demand for it might be such as even to 
make it bear a ean, or sell for somewhat more in the market than the 
quantity of gold and silver for which it was issued.” 

When the clamor was last year against rags, were not borrowers paying l 
and 2 per cent for them on account of scarcity? Wasit not said that there 
was plenty of specie in the country; and do we not find the mammoth bank 
sending ten millions, or one-third of its capital, in stock, to purchase specie 
from abroad ?* 

Do we not learn that the second specie installment is not to be paid in the 
precious metal, although Congress passed the bank law, relying upon the 
prospect of promised halcyon days by specie payments. 

The great error of chancellors of the exchequer, of Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury, and of chairmen of Committees on Ways and Means has been that 
they depreciated the Government credit by rejecting their own paper in pay- 
ments and by elevating that of individuals, making, by this preference, a 
part superior to the whole. Owing to a mistake of this kind I have seen Gov- 
ernment securities bearing 12 per cent interest at 25 per cent discount, and 
when it was corrected the same securities rose to par. What have banks to 
offer to the — when they suspend specie payments but Government 
stock? And how few have any security but individuals’ notes. 

I will esupose that the Government gave their national currency for in- 
come, yielding pledges at 5 per cent—would not everyone then apply to Gov- 
ernment in preference to sixty days’ loan at higher interest? And would 
not interest Cpe 8 fall to this standard? Can there be anything more de- 
sirable for an agricultural, manufactural, commercial, industrious Republic? 

T have not ventured to submit to you what isthe result of some reading, 
and of much deliberation; and surely there 1s not a subject more deserving 
your consideration at this opportune crisis. Some bullionists will, I_hope, 
endeavor to refute me. Collision will elicit light, and if Iam in error I shall 
be pleased at being exposed. I am an enemy to fallacies, and shall rejoice at 
being made wise, even at my own expense. 

Iam not accustomed to intrude frequently, but on this occasion I was un- 
able to resist an impulse or dictate of duty to do good and a desire to behold 
manufactures revive and the merchants retrieved, and to see Government 
defraying in useful, heart-cheering improvements that profit arising from a 
national currency, which moneyed associates would expend in ostentatious 
luxuries and demorahzing sensualities. 

HOMO. 


LETTER 7.—1317. 


Being unwilling to make my essays too numerous, I had determined not to 
expatiate upon my seventh suggestion, that a uniform national currency 
would cement the Union, but on reconsideration so many important conse- 
quences present themselves under this head that I can not withort a culpable 
omission neglect adverting to it. 

By the Constitution of the United Statesit is declaredin the eighth section 
that Congress shall have the power tocoin money, and regulate the value 
thereof; and in the tenth section it is ordered, “that no State shall coin 
money, emit bills of credit, or make anything but gold and silver coin a 
tender Ss of debts.” Is it not herein evident that in Congress alone 
is vested the power of waking ® national currency? Let me ask whether the 
State governments by establishing State banks and by chartering other 
banks in which they hold shares, and to which they appoint directors, do not 
virtually violate the Constitution? Is it not an acknowledged axiom in law, 
qui facit per alios facit per se; in other words, he who authorizes another to 
act, commits himself what is done. If, therefore, the State governmentsare 
_— to emit paper themselves, neither can they legally empower others 

0 so. 

Now, let us examine whether by authorizing banks to issue notes the State 
governments do not to all intents and purposes emit paper. The old State 
notes promised on the face of them to pay in specie—so do bank notes. The 
States did not fulfill their engagements—neither do banks. The names are 
different—so are those of Satan and Diabolus, but mutato nomine cadem 
est res. Iam not a lawyer and can not therefore make distinctions without 
a difference and therefore decide that the State governments have exceeded 
their defined powers, or rather that saz Seve infri the Constitution as 
well by gran charters as by prohibiting two or more partners from issu- 
ing promissory notes. i 

will suppose that the Mississippi Territory be formed into one State, and 
that the governor, etc., be desirous of a separation from the United States, 
what engine can be more powerful than a State bank for such a purpose, 
which had been some time in operation and had established its dangerous in- 
fluence, combined with that of ambitious popular leaders? Is this a chimera? 
Is it an imagi apprehension? Ancient history records the baneful ef- 
fects of party spirit. Modern miseries have exhibited the overwhelming in- 
fatuation of geographical jealousies and animosities, and solemn warnings 

*If the balance of trade be not in favor of this country, will not this specie 
hee ? Will not this be like carrying water from the ocean to pour 
into river to flow out again? When natural causes bring specie into the 
country then, and then only, will scarcity cease. The Bank of England could 
no specie payments, and the United States bank can not till specie 
flows in by a favorable exchange. Thus we never can be indebted toa bank 
for specie payments. Banks are, avowedly, only paper mints. 
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have been given in the farewell admonitions of our Washington. Shall all 
these be unheeded? Shall the lessons of experience be despised? 

Even without the anticipation of sucha lamentable occurrence, must not 
the Government, which at present has very large sums of various banks 
locked up, from inability to dispose of them, but with a heavy loss, find it 
very embarrassing hereafter to collect internal taxes when the population is 
much increased and State banks multiplied? May not serious evils be ex- 
perienced at a critical period? 


{ will now suppose that a foreign power be determined upon war with the 


United States, or that an irreconcilable difference makes war inevitable, will 
not the sovereign’s minister of finance, if he has abilities, send over to us sev- 
eral millions worth in goods and withdraw our specie, that merchants ma 


be rendered bankrupt, that all property may fall in value, and that the stoc 
of the General Government may be depreciated? Surely the evils of dimin- 
ished specie, gradually experienced during the last war, without any foreign 
acceleration, ought now to be provided against. 

I will now suppose the proposed plan adopted, and that the General Gov- 
ernment, foreseeing hostilities, makes purchases and contracts for articles 
to be paid for in Government stocks or in Treasury notes, bearing interest; 
will not the possessors of these convert them into national notes and thus in- 
crease the currency when most wanted, instead of its being diminished, as it 
must be, if the present specie basis mode be persevered in? Did noé con- 
tractors during the last war sell their Treasury notes to banks at a discount 
for notes which were also at a discount on the frontier? On whom did these 
losses fall but upon the nation, as the contractors raised their prices accord- 
ingly? But let me avoid retrospection. 

It may appear extraordinary that the people of Great Britain have caused 
an emission of Bank of England notes to the amount of $10 per head; but if 
it be considered that notes are not merely kept in pockets, but in tills of 
shopkeepers, in desks of individuals, and deposited in banks to a vast amount, 
and held by Government's officers, the recorded fact will not be doubted. 

I will now show how the population increases in this country. 





Say that the white population is at present ................--.-.-..- 7,000,000 
Teh SUPORT SEO FORE sine civ 0 ncscnd cnsinddnabbbbbtndhewiianidaguebed 14, 000, 000 
Bb TEPC E GEE FORB a kncscccccavsantnssacésive --. 28,000,000 
In sixty-nine years. ..... . 56,000,000 


In ninety-two years .....-. 


The average population will be 56,000,000, and if these require $10 each, the 
amount of currency must amount to $560,000,000; and 5 per cent on that sum 
would realize annually tw&nty-eight millions, from which sum expenses must 
be deducted. That the dispersion of so much currency would make the 
holders of it anxious to preserve the Union, even from interested motives, is 
too self-evident to require illustration. 

Unless Iam under some delusion, I have now proved that the General Gov- 
ernment can save millions during any future hostilities that it may gain, dur- 
ing the peace and war, above twenty millions annually on an everens Saag 
acentury; that it may diminish usury and may preserve the industrious 
classes from destructive fluctuations in the value of the currency, and that 
useful improvements of incalculable benefit to all parts of the Union may be 
constantly introduced. 

The great advantages I hold out may to some be questionable, yet who can 
object to the experiment being tried, for what harm can possibly arise from 
Governments making a national currency which will be received in all y- 
ments? They my “we offer for sale this currency; those who find it their 
interest to give Government stocks and ee securities may re- 
ceive it in exchange, and when they choose may return it and receive their 
pledges, stakes, or securities back again." 

I solicit objections. I will not affect to apologize for claiming attention to 
such important objects. The crisis is favorable, and I feel no anxiety re- 
specting the result of the proposed experiment. nom 

0. 


LETTER 8.—1317. 


It is imagined by some that the State banks will be adverse toa national 
eurrency, out I am convinced they will be pleased with it, as they are not 
blind to their own interest. a must have specie or United States bank 
notes to meet their own notes. ow, if they could obtain a national currency 
they would be much relieved from apprehensions about the mammoth bank, 
for if it run upon them they could pay in national currency, and the mam- 
moth bank would be less inclined to press them when they would receive the 
national substitutes for specie thus judiciously and equitably created by the 
Government to prevent hostilities and embarrassments from rivalship. 

Wishing to avail myself of the opinions of others, I have consulted persons 
well informed on financial subjects, and they corroboratea my sentiments that 
a national currency would be a conciliator. I had not prior to this takeninto 
consideration the interest of minor banks, but am now satisfied that they 
must be benefited by hav: an independent reservoir to supply their wants 
when specie diminishes, and the mammoth bank is necessitated to replenish 
the vacuum in its own vaults by dra'ns from other banks. Is it not evident 
that the banks would aid individuals with more confidence and be less com- 
pelled to curtail discounts if they could at any time obtain a national cur- 
rency? This is experienced in the Patriotic Bank, which only promises to 
pay in Government stocks, as directors have only to part with some of 

eir stock (of which they have a supply over and above their capital), 
should they be run upon, and thus a stoppage, to the great injury of the bank 
itself, of its note holders, and of all buyers and cellers, can not occur unless 
the bank managers are ty of overtrading, ete. 

The deposits of a are me meek sources of profit, and these are most 
considerable when there is a ciency of the circulating medium. Many 

rivate bankers in Europe make their fortunes eee ay deposits, without 

uing notes. Small unchartered benks in our large towns and cities, with 
economical establishments, would be very useful, and in my opinion pro- 
hibitions are as impolitic as they are unconstitutional. The great sina qua 
non to prevent the evils of sudden curtailments by the evanescence of specie 
is a national currency which can not diminish when an increase is required 
and thereby compel the banks to curtail and aggravate evils from scarcity, 
by which the reduce their profits and experience serious losses by ruin- 
ing their customers. The community and banks have one common interest, 
and both must rejoice at the creation of a national currency to avert the 
baneful political influence of a mammoth bank, so fully depic in the fol- 
lowing letter from Cobbett to the late Secretary of the ury: 


“LONDON, January 13, 1816. 
“To Mr. Sscretary DALLAS: 


“Sir: 1. :we read with t care and uncommon interest your proposition 
to Congress, under date of 6th December, 1815, for the establishment of a na- 
tional bank; and as a part of the reasons which you urge in support of that 

roposition appear to be founded on the experience of a similar institution in 

ngland, fl can not refrain from endeavoring to show you what some of these 
effects really have been,and what is et present the situation of this country, 
owing, in a great measure, to the existence of a great banking establishment 
closely connected with the Government. 

“It is the evil of a national bank, as experienced by us, to which I particu- 


larly wish to draw your attention. You profess, andI daresay very sincerely 
so to frame this establishment in America that it shall be independent of 
the Government. It is next to impossible, indeed, that you, or any of the 
oe in whose hands the Government is, should have a desire to make a 

nk what our bank has long been; but while there is a possibility of its be- 
coming, in any hands or at any time, anything resembling this bank, it must 
he a matter of serious dread to every friend of America that such an estab- 
lishment is likely to take place. Sir, it isasa bank of discount that this estab- 
lishment exercises the most pernicious influence. The directors, who are a 
chosen divan, regulate these discounts, and in so doing decide in some sort 
upon the rise or fall, the making or the ruin, of all men in trade, and indeed 
of most other men, except such as have no capital at all. 

“The amount of these discounts at any given time is supposed to be about 
£6,000,000, as they are neverjfor more thantwomonths. Here isasum of thirty- 
six millions lent every year to individuals. The bills for discounts are sentin; 
the directors consent or not, without any reason assigned. Now, sir, con- 
sider the magnitude of the sum discounted. It is little short of half a million 
dollars a day, Sundays excepted. Itis perfectly well known to you that in 
state ofsuch things almost every man in trade is under the necessity of hav- 
ing a regular supply from discounting. If he beexcluded from his fair share 
here he can not trade with the same advantage as other men trade. If he be 
in the practice of ee. and if his discounts be cut off, he can not go 
on; he stops payment and is frequently ruined forever, even while he posses- 
ses property which, with the fair chances of time, would not only enable him 
to pay ‘is debts but to proceed in prosperity. 

“TI beseech you, then, sir, to lock seriously at the extent of the dangerous 
ower of these bank directors. You must see that they holdin their hands 
he pecuniary fate of a very large part of the community, and that they have 

it in their power,every day of their lives, to destroy the credit of many men, 
and to plunge their families into shame and misery. If lam asked for their 
motives to act like these, to pursue such partiality, to make themselves the 
instruments in committing such detestable injustice and cruelty, need I point 
out to you that they have been and must be constantly actuated by the 
strongest political prejudices? The fact is, however, that the Bank of Eng- 
land, by means of its pone of granting or withholding discounts, has been, 
and is one of the most potent instrumentsof political corruption, on the one 
hand, and of political vengeance on the other hand. 

“I myself could name twenty men who stood very She trade and credit 
who have been totally ruined, reduced almost to mere beggary, by the stop- 

of their discounts at the bank, without any other cause than that of their 
ving taken an open part in opposition to the acts of the Government. This 
is so notorious that men are not ashamed to avow when solicited to come 
forward in petitioning or remonstrating that it would be their ruin with the 
bank-—men who burn with indignation at the insults offered to the public. 
Men who talk in their private.circles in the same way that I am talking to 
the Amer‘cans dare not open their lipsin public, dare not put their hands toa 
petition ugainst any act or intended act of the Government; and this is so 
well and so universally understood, their doings are regarded asso certain a 
course of ruin, that no man expects them to expose themselves to such calam- 
ity. Can your mind picture to itself a more potent and at the same timea 
more disgraceful instrument of political corruption and subjugation? 

“| will now unfold to you, as a serious warning, the miseries which an ill- 
advised attempt to resume specie payments in Great Britain occasioned. 

‘Mr. Weston, in the House of Commons, to prove the distress of farmers 
and manufacturers, read certain documents, which he said were collected 
with great precision: ‘From Norfolk, which he considered ht represent 
the averaged districts of the Kingdom, he had received information there was 
an increase of sheriff's writs to the number of 1,607, and that executions on 
goods had arisen from 96 to 147. In the county of Worcester the number of 
writs and executions in February, 1815, was 640. Im the same month in the 
following year 890. There were, he understood, at present 186 parishes in that 
county under process for arrear of taxes. In Sussex, out of 82 parishes, of 
which 100 consisted, there wero 26 under process of exchequer.’ 

““Thave already quoted much to illustrate my positions, yet I can_ not re- 
frain from inserting the judicious observations of a writer in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, as they will, I hope, make a serious impression. 

“* High prices, however, might have been sustained in a degree but for the 
large importations from France, and but for the improvident attempt of the 
bank directors to restrict the issue of the circulating medium at the instant 
when taxes were increasing, and when the foreign policy of the Government 
called for a large extended and progressively increasing circulation. Thus, 
in the face of an enormous loan of thirty-six millions sterling, of a public ex- 
penditure of ten millions per month, the makers of our public money have 
judged it reasonable to abridge the circulation. They had foundit necessary 
for sixteen years to augment the issues at the rate of a millionand a half per 
annum, but in the year when the taxes and calls of Government become 
greater than ever, when had reopened the ports of the world to our 
commerce, and when agricubave was struggling against high rents, grinding 
taxes, and foreign importations, they have inished their issues from 
thirty-one mitiions to oe eee millions. 

**“*The Bank of England, too, in regard to the thousand country banks, is 
like the sun to the planet and satellites of the solarsystem. Every motion 
of a yard moves each planeta mile, and aeey motion of the Bank of England 
disturbs the motions of its thousand sateilites in a similar manner. If, 
therefore, the banks. who pay Bank of England notes have been obliged to 
withdraw puters five times the amount; and thus, eighteen millions have 
been withdrawn from circulation, when, in truth, eighteen millions more 
were wanted.’ 

“Tf the single Bank of England has such influence, then what control the 
bank of the United States may have over the destiny of individuals, nay, of 
the nation, which appoints officers to so many branches, with salaries, and 
directors with such power, and which can increase and decrease the cur- 
rency at will, yet the evanescence of specie can not be prevented by the bank; 
therefore, my humble efforts to introduce a remedy against that evil will, I 
trust, be acceptable. The period is favorable, and venienti occurrite morbo 
isa statesman’s axiom. Let it be remembered that the Congress does not 
issue the proposed national currency and that the board can only sell it. 
The purchase and return of it is by the Government's receiving it in all pay- 
ments; and the rate of interest it will produce will be decided by the quan- 
tity purchased by individuals, who will calculate the cost of labor, materials, 
ete., expended on their undertakings and will not purchase it when labor is 
too high and it can not be profitably used. : 

“Adam Smith has stated that the price of labor determines the price of 
productions, but this rule has so many exceptions that it can not be acknowl- 
oqeee. In India,during a famine, when provisions are excessively dear, men 
will work for a mere subsistence, and children are given to slavery by par- 
ents whose affection makes any sacrifice for their children’s preservation. 
In a besieged town arator pint of water may sell for a dollar. The high 

rice of provisions in modern times may be attributed to the increase of 
Cons by manufacturers, standing armies, State creditors, taxgatherers, 
ete. Consumers multiply in old countries more rapidly than agriculturists. 
Currency, by — pone to employ labor, proves thereby a stimulus to 
industry, and by enabling them to pure promotes also consumption; in 
this point of view therefore it becomes an important object. Currency also, 
by enabling enterprising citizens to erect factories and to establish machin- 
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ery,is of the test benefit, for home manufactures, as they are called, are 
produced by these means without food, fuel, raiment, fire, candles, servants, 
Seen that 5,000,000 of hands may create what would otherwise require 
“Before I conclude let me ask bullionists and the declaimers about the de- 
reciation of Bank of England notes how they will reconcile with their doc- 
rine the two facts which have ocew in Great Britain: 

“First. On the 3d of July, 1813, a guinea, at the current price of d, was 
worth £1 7s. 8!d. Atthis period the amount of Bank of England notes in cir- 
culation was £23,314,890, On the same day, in the year 1814, a guinea was only 
in value £1 2s. 4d, although the Bank of England notes had increased to 
£29,592,900. Here is a fallin bullion of about 25 per cent, whilst paper money 
had increased nearly as much in quently iy 

“Second. Dollars are now at 4s. 2d, while bank notes have their par or ab- 
stract value, 4s. 6d, in all pe bom ; 

“T own no inclination to adduce more arguments, but reason w rs that 
if what I have already ur be unvailing,I should misspend my time; so I 
obey her dictates and am done. =mareen,” 


P.S.—In makinga currency below a dollar, three objects ought to be adverted 
to, viz: To avoid counterfeiting, melting down, and exportation. Let mixed 
metals compose the small coins; they can not be washed over; it will be ex- 

yensive to make them, and it will be expensive to separate the metals, so that 
tf will not be profitable to melt themdown. Thereshould be much more work 
upon the coin, and this will render it disadvantageous to fabricate counter- 
feits; thus the metallic medium will continue in the country, and losses by 
sweating and melting down will be saved, and the inconvenience of rags, by 
corporations, postmasters, associations, etc., so much complained of, will be 
done away. 


Railway Mail Service. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM F. VILAS, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Wednesday, February 13, 1895. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8272) making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post-Oftice Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1806— 

Mr. VILAS said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: At some time during the debate on this bill I 
wish to submit some observations in regard to it and some figures 
which I caused to be prepared in the Post-Office Department, in 
order to present them to the Senate, and perhaps to attract attention 
hereafter, if it be of no avail now, so that by and by something may 
be done tochange the method of compensation to railroad companies 
for carrying the mails. 

It happened that when I was in the employment of the Govern- 
ment in another situation some years ago I was brought to study 
the mail service and give attention to the way in which appropria- 
tions for the postal service were expended, trying to ascertain why 
it is that a great express business like carrying the mails, in which 
the Government has a monopoly that in private hands would be 
highly profitable, should be, in the Government’s hands, the subject 
of so much annual loss. 

I may say that as a general result of the inquiries I made I came 
to the conclusion that the mail service owes its pecuniary misfor- 
tunes to the wantof proper legislation. To-day thatservice is being 
conducted at a loss, under present laws, of about $10,000,000 or 
$11,000,000 a year. I have no doubt whatever that a good business 
man would undertake, and give sufficient bonds to justify his 
undertaking, to conduct that mail service for the next five years for 
the United States without charging a dollar of annual deficiency. 
But it would be upon condition that he should be able to make the 
laws, or to govern the service without being forced into the pre- 
dicament in which the Postmaster-General is continually placed. 
He would be able torender that service at a profit to himself, and he 
would do itinereasing and improving the mail service year by year. 

The main difficulty with the service is twofold—that the laws 
compel the Postmaster-General to carry much of the mails at a great 
loss, and also to pay for much of the mail transportation a price far 
beyond what any business man in conducting the same business 
would ‘ind himself obliged to disburse. Take, for instance, what 
is known in our laws as second-class matter. By gradual reduction 
the rate finally came to stand as it does now. The law took effect 
on the Ist of October, 1885, the first year during which I was in ser- 
vice in the Post-Office Department, providing for one cent a pound as 
the rate for carrying second-class matter, whether a short distance 
or a long one, one cent a pound from the city of New York to the city 
of San Francisco, across the continent. There was naturally a dis- 

osition to take advantage of that reduction on the part of every 

ody who could by any means bring himself within the classification. 

So, although the carriage of newspapers within the county of 
publication is free, which may be a convenience or even benefaction 
to the people, and although the carriage at the pound rate of news- 
papers and periodicals properly so called might be excused upon 
the theory of the dissemination of intelligence, yet in point of fact 





it had come to this, according to the best opinion in the postal 
service while I was connected with it (and I so stated in the report 
of 1887 now on the table before me), that for the carriage of second- 
class matter substantially one-third of the entire annual expenditure 
of the Post-Office Department is sustained, while it yields in return 
but about one-fortieth of the revenue. 

Our postal service now costs nearly $80,000,000 a year. It costs 
some $26,000,000 or $27,000,000 a year to carry second-class mat- 
ter. I venture to say, although I have not the figures before me, 
that second-class matter hardly yields $3,000 000 in revenue. That 
is one illustration. 

Now, take as another the railroad transportation service, to which 
our attention is particularly directed in this discussion. We appro- 
priate for the railroad transportation alone in the bill now about to 
be enacted within about $300,000 of $30,000,000 a year. The obser- 
vation is very safe that by proper regulation and business man- 
agement of the service that amount should be reduced nearly 
one-third. From $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 I consider a very sate 
estimate. So if those twoitems of the postal service alone were put 
upon a fair and just foundation, instead of the people, heavy laden 
as they are, being obliged to spend from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 
a year to make up its deficiency, there would be even a surplus. 

In the report of the Department for the year 1887 these ideas 
were set out and the attention of Congress was sought to be 
attracted to them in the hope that something might eventually 
result. Last year when the post-office appropriation bill was under 
discussion I again called the attention of the Senate to the cost of 
railroad transportation; and having given some figures in regard 
toit, the distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] said, Why 
do you not bring ina bill for the purpose of enabling relief? IL 
have accordingly, to meet that suggestion, brought in an amend- 
ment to be proposed to the post-office appropriation bill. 

Now, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr.. CHANDLER] this 
morning says that an amendment to the appropriation bill is not 
the proper way, if I understood him, to consider the subject; that 
it might be very well if we could take it up in some other way upon 
some bill and consider it at large and meet all the condition neces- 
sary. lL agree to the general idea; but in fact it is either to do this 
thing upon some appropriation bill, or it is to see the evil perpet- 
uated year after year with no redress and no relief. 

Mr. CULLOM. Would it interrupt the Senator if I should ask 
him a question? 

Mr. VILAS. It would not, sir. I yield with pleasure, 

Mr. CULLOM. Thehonorable Senator now addressing the Senate 
is chairman of the Committee on the Post-Offices and Post-Roads 
of the Senate. I submit to him in all fairness and candor whether 
in his judgment it is not better that that Senator in charge of the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads should give his attention 
to an investigation of this whole question, with a view of reporting 
a general bill at the beginning of the next Congress, so that we may 
legislate intelligently upon the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pascointhe chair). The hour 
of 2 o’clock having arrived, it is the duty of the Chair to lay before 
the Senate the unfinished business, the title of which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 4609) to establish a uniform sys- 
tem of bankruptcy. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I ask consent of the Senate that the unfin- 
ished business just stated from the desk may, without prejudice, 
be temporarily laid aside, and that the Senate continue the consid- 
eration of the Post-Office appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Kentucky? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, I had it in purpose to have under- 
taken what the Senator from Illinois asks earlier during this Con- 
gress, I do not care to ask now for any vacation authority, for the 
name applied to that is not very agreeable ; but every Senator knows 
that it was hopeless during either of the last two sessions of this 
Congress to bring in any measure of this kind. 

Mr. CULLOM. The coast will be clear next December. 

Mr. VILAS. I hope it may be; but I suppose, perhaps, some- 
body else will have charge of the subject. 

I want to make another answer also to the Senator from Illinois, 
and to call the attention of the Senate to the difficulties of the 
situation. This is no new suggestion. In 1874 the Senate author 
ized a committee to take this whole subject under inquiry, anil that 
committee made a report of some value, but resulting in no legisla 
tion. Again, the act of July 12, 1876, created a commission for the 
purpose of examining the subject of the transportation of mails by 
railroad companies. That commission was to report to Congress at 
the commencement of its next session such rules and regulations for 
such transportation and rates of compensation therefor as shall i 
their opinion be just and expedient, and enable the Department to 
fulfill the required and necessary service for the public. 

That commission was not able to do its work in a satisfactory man- 
ner within the period named, and the time was extended by the act 
of March 3 of the following year. Failing to agree in their « 
clusions after that examination, a minority as well as majority repor 
was submitted, and nothing resulted of value to the public. 











Again, there was a commission of officers of the Department 
appointed in 1883, and they submitted a project for a law to Con- 
gress. It amounted to nothing; Congrc-s took no step in reference 
to it. 

Now, I will call the attention of the Senate as briefly as I may be 
permitted to the exact point of the amendment which I propose, 
the reasons for its adoption, and to what I think may be some of the 
benefits which will follow. I ask that this amendment may be read 
from the desk. It is designed to take the place of the amendment 
of the committee, but I suppose, under the rules adopted for pro- 
cedure on this bill, it can not be offered as an amendment now. 

_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read for 
information. 

The Secretary. In lieu of the committee’s amendment it is pro- 
posed to insert: 

And the Postmaster-General is hereby authorized and directed, instead of leas- 
ing from time to time as the conditions of the service will permit, to procure by 
purchase the necessary post-office cars required by the service on any and all lines, 
and thereafter to cause the same to be provided with all needful supplies, to be 
kept in geod order and repair, and to be drawn and operated upon any railroad 
which shall, under his direction, be engaged in mail transportation, and for such 
operation to pay the rates now provided by law for mail transportation by 
railroads; and every company, corporation, receiver, or other person operating 
any railroad which is a mail route of the United States shall transport such cars 
accordingly upon and in connection with all such of its regular trains as the 
Postmaster-General shall direct; and the Postmaster-General may, in his discre- 
tion, make purchase of such post-oftice cars directly from any owner thereof 
without advertisement, or may contract for the construction of the same; and 
may also make contracts for the supply, cleaning, and repair of such cars with 
any company, corporation, or persons, or may make other provision therefor; for 
which purpose he may us* any part of the foregoing sum or such further sum as 
may be found necessary, not exceeding five hundred thousand dollars. 


Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, I first call attention to the methods 
of compensation of railroad companies under existing law. Section 
4002 of the Revised Statutes provides: 


Sec. 4002. The Postmaster-Generai is authorized and directed to readjust the 
compensation hereafter to be paid for the transportation of mails on railroad routes 
upon the conditions and at the rates hereinafter mentioned. 


Mr. BATE. What is the date of that act? 

Mr. VILAS. It is a provision incorporated in the Revised Stat- 
utes from the act of 1873. It continues: 

First. That the mails shall be conveyed with due frequency and speed— 

I ask the particular attention of Senators to this— 
and that sufficient and suitable room, fixtures, and furniture in a@ car or apart- 
ment properly lighted and warmed, shall be provided for route agents to accom- 
pany and distribute the mails. 

Second. That the pay per mile per annum shall not exceed the following rates, 
namely: On routes carrying their whole length an average weight of mails per 
day of 200 pounds, $50; 500 pounds, $75; 1,000 pounds, $100; 1,500 pounds, $125; 
2,000 pounds, $150; 3,500 pounds, $175; 5,000 pounds, $200; and $25 dollars addi- 
tional for every additional 2,000 pounds, the average weight to be ascertained, in 
every case, by the actual weighing of the mails for such a number of successive 
working days, not less than thirty, at such times, after June 30, 1873, and not less 
frequently than once in every four years, and the result to be stated and verified 
in such form and manner as the Postmaster-General may direct. 


These governing weights are to be ascertained by daily wegning 
the mails during a period of thirty days every four years. Now, I 
particularly ask the attention of the Senator from Illinois to the fact 
that the law which fixed that rate of compensation provided that 
the railroad companies should carry the route agents. 

Mr. CULLOM. Of course. 

Mr. VILAS. And yet the Senator from Illinois argued the other 
day, as a reason why the railroad companies should be paid extray- 
agant prices for the use of their postal cars, that they had to carry 
the route agents. 

Mr. CULLOM. The Senator, I hope, will not misrepresent my 
position. I am sure he will not do so intentionally. 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly not. 

Mr. CULLOM. I made no argument in favor of extraordinary or 
extravagant prices for carrying the mails. What I said was that 
one of the elements which entered into the question of rates for carry- 
ing the postal cars over the country, making traveling post-offices 
of them, was the fact that the law required that the railway postal 
clerks should be transported, that they were regarded as passengers, 
and that the common carrier or railroad was liable for damages for 
injury tothemas passengers,etc. Sothere isno disagreement between 
the Senator and me as to what the law is. Iam not, however, arguing 
for extravagant prices under any circumstances. 

Mr. VILAS. f aia not intend to intimate that the Senator from 
Illinois would argue for extravagant prices in any other sense than, 
as I think I shall presently show, that the payment of the prices for 
postal cars are unnecessarily extravagant. 

Mr. CULLOM. Does not the Senator agree, if the railroads of 
the country transport six or seven thousand of these men during 
the year on postal cars, that that ought to be taken into account in 
fixing the prices for the transportation of the mails in those cars? 

Mr. VILAS. I shall make my answer to that proposition a little 
clearer if I wait for a few minutes until I call attention to another 
matter. I only want now to call attention to the fact that the statute 
which fixed the compensation for the transportation by railroads of 
mails by weight oo the railroad company to furnish the cars 
properly lighted and warmed and to carry the route agents to accom- 
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pany and distribute the mails. So the whole question of the com- 
pensation to the railroad companies for the carrying of the route 
agents is embraced in this general statute for the transportation of 
the mails, which also requires the railroad companies to provide the 
cars. 

Now, let me observe another thing. The rate of compensation 
fixed in this statute has been twice reduced by Congress. By the 
act of July 12, 1876, it was reduced ten per cent, and by the act of 
June 17, 1878, another reduction of five per cent was made. Now, 
on the subject of the postal cars, the statute says: 

Sec. 4004. Additional pay may be allowed for every line comprising a daily trip 
each way of railway post-office cars, at a rate not exceeding $25 per mile per 
annum for cars 40 feet in length; and $35 per mile per annum for 45-foot cars; 
and $40 per mile per annum for 50-foot cars; and $50 per mile per annum for 55 
to 60-foot cars. 

It will be observed that this pay for post-office cars is superadded 
by the statute to the entire pay for the transportation of the mails 
by railroads, for which alone it requires them to furnish cars 
warmed and lighted and to carry the route agents. 

I admit, as the Senator from Illinois suggested, that it is one of 
the elements of consideration in fixing the rate to be paid the rail- 
road companies that they carry route agents; and also that the 
companies are liable for injuries happening to the agents upon the 
same principles which govern the case of injuries to passengers; 
but if the Senator from Illinois would once take a ride in the 
postal cars with the postal clerks he would recognize that it is a 
far different thing from passenger transportation to perform the 
work they do, and suffer the discomforts which they endure. The 
railroad companies give no passenger carriage to the postal clerks 
or route agents. 

Let the Senator from Illinois, however, remember another thing 
also. Every other species of freight which requires the accompani- 
ment of human service is by the railroad companies permitted to 
be so provided. If live stock are to be carried on through freight 
trains, some man is permitted to go with the animals to take care 
ofthem. So dangerous or perishable freight which requires atten- 
tion en route is accompanied by a man Pay re after it. 

Let me observe another thing; that the rate of compensation fixed 
in the statute which I first read is sufficiently large to compensate 
the railroad companies for transporting the mails and the cars they 
furnish for it at a better rate of compensation than any other freight 
they carry, substantially, I think, without exception. If there be 
any exception it is perhaps in the case of the precious metals or 
some rare objects of that kind. Generally the statement is perfectly 
safe that the mails are the best paying freight of the railroads, 
pound for pound and service for service, and that without separate 
postal car compensation. 

Let us see what is the postal car compensation. After we have 
fixed terms to the railroad companies in general by this statute, 
which requires them to furnish cars, we have added for the benefit 
of some this special provision. Whatdoesit do? Such of the rail- 
road companies as have large mail carriage may obtain the advan- 
tage of this annual rent for the use of the post-office cars they fur- 
nish, but such of the railroad companies as have not the large 
carriage (and can not therefore furnish the post-office cars, because 
the Postmaster-General will not accept the use of them) will get no 
such rent; and yet, strangely enough, the very railroad companies 
which are doing the best in the mail carriage for the United States 
are the companies which are carrying the great share of the mails. 
Those companies which are deriving great benefits from the mail 
service of the United States are by this statute permitted to have 
rent for their cars, while those which do a comparatively unprofit- 
able service, by reason of its being smaller, have no compensation 
at all for the car space furnished. This causes trouble; it causes 
controversy with the Department continually and vexation and 
annoyance. 

Let meillustrate. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHAND- 
LER] wanted to know whether at any time the Postmaster-General 
during the former Administration of Mr. Cleveland reduced the rail- 
way pay by reason of the discretion allowed bylaw. Mr. President, 
I found that in the postal service there were paid ta a considerable 
number of railroad companies, the greater share of them in New 
England, New York, and the eastern line of States, which did not carry 
asufficient quantity of mail to entitle them to post-office cars, regu- 
lar annual rates of rent for room in cars set apart for the use of the 
service, without a line of law warranting or authorizing it, and I 
took the liberty of executing the law and cut off more than $80,000 
a = so paid to the railroad companies under those circumstances. 
I had for a result that one of the railroads—the Old Colony Rail- 
road Company in Massachusetts—refused to carry the mails for a 
time. . 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator permit me to ask him whether, 
when he was Postmaster-General, he did not have abundant discre- 
tion to correct that evil? He says that he did correct it. I want to 
know how the legislation eapeoes here is going to make any change 
in that particular matter 

Mr. VILAS. I was simply specifying one case of action taken. 
Let me mention another. The statute with respect to railroad com- 
pensation by weight fixes the maximum limits and the successive 
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gradation in the steps of compensation. In the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, during that time, an effort was made to change the practice of 


allowing maximum pay in each de. The troubles of which I 
have just spoken have grown up during a good many years, and so, 
on the other hand, the practice was as well fixed in the Department 
as anything could possibly be, of paying to every railroad company 
the maximum rate of compensation fixed forits class, There was an 
especial reason for doing that in the case of the smaller roads. 

In one aspect of it there was an especial justice about it, because 
they got so much smaller advantage by the service, But it was 
argued that the Postmaster-General had no right to alter a prac- 
tice that Congress had recognized as fixed under its law by repeated 
appropriations based upon the estimates, computed on the theory 
that the compensation should be paid at the maximum rate. How- 
ever, the attempt was made, and in part executed, to reduce that 
compensation so far as possible, and the discretion, which the law 
seemed to require the Postmaster-General to exercise, was attempted 
by grac™al steps to be exercised, and in a number of instances the 

coiation was effected. But necessarily it would require a long 
ime to adjust all, besides being very difficult; and I understand 
that since they have gone back to the old practice. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I understand that now the railroad companies 
claim—and the claim is granted—that they are entitled to pay by 
the scale provided in the statute. The Post-Office Department is 
not obliged to give them that compensation; it can make it as much 
cheaper as it pleases; the Department has absolute discretion. It 
is proposed by this amendment to the bill to take away the maxi- 
mum limit which is provided in the statute, and it is thought that 
the Postmaster-General can do the business much more cheaply if 
there is no power to limit him, if he is allowed to pay twice what 
he pays now—he may not want to do it, but he can—and that it will 
enable him to do the business more cheaply. That is the logic of 
this amendment. 

Mr. VILAS. Thedistinguished Senator from Connecticut is speak- 
ing about one thing, and I am speaking about another. I am 
speaking about the amendment I intend to propose. But let me 
say to the Senator from Connecticut that the amendment of which 
he speaks has been altered, so that it is no longer subject to the 
criticism he is making upon it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the Senator will pardon me, I notice that the 
essential thing has not been touched. It is proposed to put $3,205,- 
000 in the hands of the Postmaster-General to use absolutely at his 
discretion, and the fact that you adopt a clause repealing the stat- 
ute practically ends it. That has nothing to do with the question. 

Mr. VILAS. I am not speaking of that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The law is practically repealed by that statute 
giving to the Postmaster-General unlimited and unrestrained dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. VILAS. Iam not debating that amendment, for I wish to 
substitute mine for it. I am opposed to it as it stands if I can 
accomplish something better. 

Mr. PLATT. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Does this $3,205,000 which this item carries refer 
only to railway postal cars? 

Mr. VILAS. That is all. 

Mr. PLATT. It does not refer to the carriage by weight nor to 
the cars which have sections fitted up in them? 


Mr. VILAS. No, sir. 
Mr. PLATT. It is all for postal cars? 
Mr. VILAS. It is all for post-office cars. 


Mr. PLATT. Yes, 

Mr. VILAS. And the car, in order to be within the terms of the 
law, must be of the minimum length of 40 feet and not over 60 feet, 

Just a word further in answer to the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. HAWLEY], who asks, Why should not the Postmaster-General 
reduce the rates? Let me observe that the Postmaster-General has 
submitted here an estimate to this Congress of the amount neces- 
sary to be appropriated in order to pay every line of post-oflice cars 
during the next fiscal year the maximum rates according to the 
scale provided in the statute, and a sufficient additional amount 
for the probable extension of the post-office car service in that way. 
Now, if Congress appropriates it with what force can the Post- 
master-General withstand the demand of the railroad companies, 
when they say, “‘here is the money appropriated for this very route 
estimated by you to Congress, your estimate ~wroved, and the 
money put in your hands to pay it?” 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I am astonished to hear an ex-Post- 
master-General talk in that way. He knows that he exercised the 
discretion ; he knows that that statute is not a command—in nosense 
is it a command—to pay that precise sum of money. Itis the duty 
of the Postmaster-General to have the service oe as much more 
cheaply as he possibly can, provided it is well done, and he would be 
unfaithful to his trust and deserving of public censure if he did not 
doit. It is the flimsiest pretense to claim that he is bound by that 
calculation in the statute. 

Mr. VILAS. I wish the distinguished Senator from Conaecticut, 
and the more because of his great abilities, could occupy that posi- 
tion for a while, and try to carry on the mail service under a law 


ee 


giving him no power to compel the transportation by the railroads 
of the United States while he took away the compensation which 
his predecessors in office had been paying since the statute was 
enacted, and which Congress appropriated for the purpose. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the Senator will pardon me again, they pro- 
pose to continue doing that exact thing. This bill does not pro- 
pose to change that law. It only gives a wider discretion, and 
therefore there is a wider field over which the contractor can chase 
the Postmaster-General. 

Mr. VILAS. The distinguished Senator from Connecticut speaks 
in that observation to the amendment which mine antagonizes. I 
am saying that so long as the statute remains, and so long as Con- 
gress continues to appropriate the full amount upon estimates based 
upon the full amount, the Postmaster-General will be sure to find 
himself in a position where he can hardly exercise the discretion 
which originally, perhaps, may have been intended to have been 
given to him. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator from Wisconsin himself did that. 

Mr. VILAS. When I was Postmaster-General I did in some cases 
exercise it so far as it was possible, but you can not reduce the 
compensation over established routes except by law. It is practi- 
cally impossible to be done. If Congress, abdicating their proper 
function, insists upon continually casting words of discretion upon 
an executive officer, while at the same time they make the appro- 
priation at the maximum rate, they can not expect, and never will 
receive, any satisfactory exercise of discretion on his part by which 
the compensation is cut down. It is unreasonable to put any such 
burden upon an executive officer with all he has to endure; and the 
result can not be other than what it ever has been. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me? 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I understand the Senator from Wisconsin to say 
that it is impossible for any Postmaster-General to pay anything 
less than the maximum sum provided by law. 

Mr. VILAS. Oh, no. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then I misunderstood the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. VILAS. I shall have to restate whatI said. I say this: Take 
a single instance. Upon a single line of railroad a certain number 
of cars of a certain character have been established for years and 
the company has been paid a regular rate of compensation. The 
Postmaster-General estimates to Congress for the payment of that 
amount to the railroad company for the next fiscal year. Congress 
makes the appropriation. That Postmaster-General can not but 
feel himself bound to follow the example set by his predecessors 
and approved by the repeated and renewed appropriations of Con- 
gress. He would be undertaking more than any man would feel 
that he had the right to undertake to overthrow all the judgment 
of his predecessors in office, fortified and supported by the judg- 
ment of Congress inthe appropriation. Itis unreasonable, I say, to 
expect that that will ever be done. But, let me add, that in the case 
of new service, in the case of service where the compensation has 
not become so fixed, it may be possible to make some changes and 
to exercise this discretion. To some extent I undertook to exercise 
it, but with great controversy, quarrel, and difficulty, I am bound 
to say. 

Mr. ALDRICH. AsI understand the Senator in the statement 
which he now makes, the Postmaster-General is precluded by his 
own action from exercising that discretion in regard to the rate of 
pay; that he makes an estimate which he sends to Congress, and 
then he feels bound to carry out the estimate which he himself has 
made. I suggest that possibly a Postmaster-General, if he thought 
the prices were too high, might reduce the estimate in the first 
instance, and exercise the discretion there and not cut himself off 
from exercising, in the public’s interest, a wise discretion, which 
the Senator from Wisconsin thinks ought to be exercised. 

Mr. VILAS. IfI am to debate this question upon verbal distine- 
tions and qualifications of the sort suggested by the Senator from 
Rhode Island the discussion would be protracted to very great length 
and would be of no profit whatever. Every man familiar with the 
operations of the Government knows that a Postmaster-General 
would be wanting in his duty if he did not submit in his estimates 
the expectation that the rates theretofore paid for similar service 
would be continued by Congress, at least enabling Congress to make 
the appropriation in accordance with the estimates. 

Mr. McPHERSON. May I ask the Senator from Wisconsin a 
question? 

Mr. VILAS. With t pleasure. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator how he pro- 
poses to manage the post-office carrying business after the Govern- 
ment has purchased the cars? 

Mr. VILAS. I have not yet reached that point. If the Senator 
will give me a few moments I will soon explain that to him. 

Mr. President, after having shown, as I have, that the entire post- 
office car compensation is superfluous beyond what the statute in 
relation to the transportation of the mails provides, that it is given 
t ‘hose companies which by reason of their enjoyment of a greater 
share of the service, a most profitable share, ought rather to furnish 
the car space than the others, that is not given to the weaker com- 
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panies, then I wish to draw attention to the rate which is paid 
every year for the rent. But it oceurs to me that before I do that I 
should eall the attention of the Senate te the very great number of 
railroad reutes in the country upen which there is no post-office car 
service. 

If Senators will take the last report of the Postmaster-General 
and look en page 184 and the following pages, they will find 
extending over more than 120 pages a table of the routes upen 
which the mail is carried by railroads, and in columns along the 
table they will find the routes upon which the post-office ears are 
drawn. They will see that there are comparatively but few of 
these routes which enjoy the benefit of this extra compensation. 

Mr. PLATT. For the purpose of information I should like to ask 
a question. I have been trying to ascertain by consulting the 
statutes whether the twe reductions of 10 per cent and 5 per cent 
applied to the rates paid for the postal railway cars or simply to the 
amount paid for transportation according to weight? 

Mr. VILLAS. They applied only to the amount paid for transpor- 
tation by weight. 

Mr. PLATT. That.is what I thought. 

Mr. VILAS. I intended to call attention to that fact because the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] seemed to be in 
some misunderstanding in his remark that the Senater from Ken- 
tueky [Mr. BLACKBURN] now proposes to superadd a third reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. The proposed reduction new offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky would apply to the compensation for post- 
oftice cars only, whereas the two reductions heretofore made applied 
te the compensation by weight only, and not te the post-office cars. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Then may I ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
whether the rates fixed by the Revised Statutes are now the maxi- 
mum rates for postal-car service? 

Mr. VILAS. Yes, sir; they are. 

I will next ask the Senate to observe how much we pay annually 
for the rent of these cars. Lcaused avery careful inquiry to be made 
in the year 1887 by officials of the Department who were expert in 
railroad matters, and in all the circumstances of railroad operation. 
At that time the railway post-office cars of the country had not 
reached the stage of improvement which they have now reached, 
although nearly so. The old ears, originally constructed, many of 
them having been in service a great number of years, were still then 
imserviee. Many of them were old, of course, and of poorer design 
than those which have since been built, for in that branch of the 
service, as in every other, imprevement is continually taking place. 

At that time my inquiries resulted in information which showed 
that there were 432 post-office cars in the United States, of which but 
342 were in ordinary use and 90in reserve on different lines; that the 
highest-priced ear then built could be constructed for $4,600; that 
the average cost would be highly estimated at $3,500. So the entire 
cost, the tetal value of every post-office car in the United States 
would be net more than $1,600,000. It was ascertained that $60 a 
month per ear was entirely sufficient on the average for cleaning, 
heating, lighting, supplies of oil, ice, dusters, serab brushes, soap, 
lamp-fixtures, pails, and all other minor articles of daily use, with 
all necessary repairs, all necessary labor for their care. Thus the 
total cost of the ears in the service, and the entire cost of operating 
all of them for a year was but $1,846,240. Yet Congress appropri- 
ated upon that report $2,000,000 for the rent of post-ottice cars during 
the following year. 

Mr. PLATT. Was the appropriation made simply for the rent of 

t-oftice ears ? 

Mr. VILAS. It was for compensation for the use of post-office 


ears. 

Mr. PLATT. But the Senator from Wisconsin does not include 
the hauling of them. 

Mr. VILAS. The Senator from Connecticut perhaps did not hear 
that the statute provides for that in the compensation by weight, 
and also for the cars themselves, for lighting them, carrying the 
route agents and performing the whole service, and that this is in 
addition to that compensation. 

Mr. ALLISON. May I ask the Senater from Wisconsin whether 
the section relating to the use of postal cars was not a part of the 
same law that fixed the compensation of which he now speaks? In 
ether words, was it not a total adjustment of the method of reach- 
ing compensation for the transportation of mails? It was ali one 
law and ali one statute, and so intended to be, as I understand. 

Mr. VILAS. I have not in mind now the dates of the laws fixing 
tke transportation for mails, but my remembrance is that the law 
fixing the transportation for mails by weight existed before the law 
for additional eeompensation for post-office cars; and that the latter 
was one of the superadditions sometimes put on our laws without 
suflicient consideration; but now both those laws are found in the 
Revised Statutes, and therefore they appear as if they were in the 
same statute and perhaps might appear te have been enacted at the 
same time. I think by reference to them the Senator will be able 
te aseertain. Section 4004 is the statute in regard to post-office cars, 
and section 4002 is in respect to compensation by weight. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator from Wisconsin that my 
recollection is that this is all part of the same law, We can ascer- 


tain the facet; and I think it is a matter of some importance in this 
connection. 

Mr. VILAS. I appreciate that there is ceriain importance in it, 
and the Senator may be correct in regard toit. I will not undertake 
to say that he is not. 

Mr. ALLISON. Seetions 4004 and 4002 are part of the same stat- 
ute, as shown by the margin on the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. VILAS. ‘That is true, but. that statute was itself a revision 
of previous laws. It was the act of March 3, i873, and the Senator 
knows very well that was not the first provision making compensa- 
tion to railroads. 

Mr. ALLISON. ButlI call the attention of the Senator to the 
faet that the act of Mareh 3, 1873, made provision for the transpor- 
tation of mails, first, by the provision carried into section 4002 and, 
secondly, by the prevision carried into section 4004, so that these 
two sections of law taken together, as I understand it, formed the 
method whereby the Postmaster-General should fix the compen- 
sation for the transpertation of mails, Thatis the point I make as 
respects the matter. 

Mr. VILAS. I appreciate the point perfectly. I think still that 
the Senator is in some error as to the history of it, if the act of 
Mareh 3, 1873, was a revision of laws that had been previously 

assed 


e Mr. ALLISON. If the Senator will allow me one word more, my 
recollection is that the statute was passed after a report made by a 
commission of experts whe toék inte consideration the question of 
weight, space, and speed, and in order to include those three ele- 
ments in the transportation of the mails the three provisions that are 
now found as part of the Revised Statutes were enacted. Therefore 
it was not a pulling over of an old statute, but a statute intended 
to cover the whole subject of the transportation of mails. That is 
at least my reeollection about it. 

Mr. VILAS. The Senator from Iowa may be correet, and I should 
not undertake to dispute with him a recelleetion of so ancient a mat- 
ter; but I will take eceasion to examine and find out. Itisasingular 
thing, if this statute was so enacted in response to a commission, 
that the very next year after it was exacted the Senate directed its 
own committee to make a new inquiry, as it did im 1874, 

But it does not make any substantial difference whether those 
statutes were enacted together or not. { should like te have the 
attention of the Senator from Iowa to this point. No matter whether 
they were enacted at the same time or net, the injustice of giving 
this particular extra compensation to those railroads that enjoy the 
very best advantage of the postal service, is none the less obvious, 
for it is only the railroads that have the lazger slice of the public 
service, so to speak, that are enabled to put on post-otlice cars at all. 
‘They get the lion’s share of the compensation paid by the Post-Oftice 
Department. 

Now, in order to show how mueh we are paying still under the 
idea of rent for the post-office cars, let me cull attention to figures 
furnished me by the Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service at 
the present time, Captain White, a goutleman of very considerable 
experience who has been for many years in that service. He was 
chief of a division, with headquarters at Chicago, during the time 
I was Postmaster-General, and had been for many years before. He 
gives me these facts: 

The total number of cars now owned by railroads for post-office 
car service in the United States is 740. 

‘The number of cars in ordinary use is 560, leaving the number in 
reserve 180. 

Of these 740, the number ef cars 40 fest in length and under 50 
is 174; the number 50 feet in length and under 60 is 251; the num- 
ber 60 feet in length is 315. 

The cost of the cars ranges from $3,200 up to $4,500, and the last 
car that was built, having a number of modern a io Sgr 
including steam heat, compressed gas, with the vestibule feature 

ded, upon which there is a patent, cost $5,250. He gives me the 
average cost of the cars now furnished at about $3,500 per car, mak- 
ing a total for 740 cars of $2,590,000. 

Now, he gives as the result ot carefal inquiry on his part in rail- 
road circles certain figures of operating expense—they are railroad 
figures not his own, and are very high figures it seems to ie—in 
which the average cost per car per annum for light by compressed 
gas is $276 a year. The average cest per annum for lighting 560 
cars at that rate would be $154,560. 

The average cost per car per annum for heating is $365. There 
can beno possible question about the extravagance of that estimate. 

Mr. HAWLEY. How much? 

Mr. VILAS. Three hundred and sixty-five dollars a year for heat- 
ing cars, when heat is only necessary during a few months in the 


Mr. HAWLEY. I think if the Senator will count up what he is 
paying out for his own house these days he can come pretty near it, 

Mr. VILAS. That is quite a different thing; a postal car has but 
one reom. 

The aggregate cost for heating per annum of 560 cars at that rate 
would be $204,400. 


The average cost per car per annum for repairs is $350, and that is 
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a high estimate. The sgemgate cost per annum for repairing 740 
cars at that figure is $259,000. 

The average cost per car per annum for cleaning is $365. The 
average cost of these 560 cars at that rate is $204,400, making the 
annual cost of maintaining the 740 cars, the heat, light; cleaning, 
and repairs, as against all accidents and necessities, $822,360. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator from Wisconsin pardon me? 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Does the Senator count there the service of the 
brakeman, the conductor, the engineer, the fireman, and the hands 
at all railway stations, and does he make any allowance whatever 
for the bondholders and stockholders, and for speed ? 

Mr. VILAS. I have already called attention to the fact that the 
statute of the United States providing for compensation by weight 
requires the cars to be run with all due diligence and speed, to be 
properly lighted and warmed to carry the route agents who accom- 
pany the train and distribute the mails, and all for the weight com- 
pensation paid; and that this is a sheer addition. Now, without 
repeating the figures again, I will call attention to the fact that 
the addition of annual rent is enough to maintain those cars every 
year four times over. 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the Senator will pardon me again—he is very 

about yielding—I criticise his figure ‘‘four times over.” 

Mr. VILAS. Letussee. It costs annually $822,000, by these high 
estimates, while we are appropriating $3,205,000; which is pretty 
near four times. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Let me make my little point. 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I hold that the citizens of the United States 
generally, the freight payers and passengers, pay fully as large a 
proportion as the Government does. The gross receipts of the rail- 
road system of an ordinary year, in ordinary times, are very far 
more than enough to renew the whole rolling stock in one year. 
That must be the case, because they have a great many things to 
pay for besides the original cost of the rolling stock and the cost of 
running the road. There will occur to the Senator in a moment 
innumerable instances of fixed charges outside of these. Theroads 
have to get enough out of the general public and out of the United 
States to pay not only for the cost of the cars, but for the hundred 
other things that are tabulated in the annual returns. 

Mr. VILAS. Everybody must understand that. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I thought the Senator did not make use of his 
knowledge. I did not doubt the extent of his knowledge. 

Mr. VILAS. But let me ask the Senator from Connecticut if he 
does not think that that was somewhat understood when the rate of 
compensation by weight was fixed? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No. 

Mr. VILAS. I think it was, especially as Congress, when it fixed 


the rate of compensation by weight, required all this to be done. | 
What I am showing is simply that this is a mere superaddition to | 


the rate of compensation which Congress fixed as sufficient for the 
cars, lighting, heating, keeping clean, and repairing and running 
them 2s they ought to be run, with due diligence and speed. 

Mr.HAWLEY. Pardon meagain. If that be true he was a very 
bad Postmaster-General who applied that construction. 

Mr. VILAS. All practically have pursued it. But, Mr. President, 
how much more culpable than the Postmaster-General is Congress 
when he continually reports to Congress the facts and gets no aid 
and support in his efforts to correct the evil! 

Mr. ALDRICH. I should like to ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
a question for information. 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator from Wisconsin is, I understand, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
and has been for some time. He has been for a number of years a 
member of that committee. 

Mr. VILAS. I have been on the committee only during the pres- 
ent Congress. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Has the Senator, on that committee, ever pre- 
are and reported a bill to change the condition of affairs which 
e suggests? 

Mr. VILAS. If the Senator from Rhode Island would only have 
remained in his seat it would not have been necessary to have 
again answered a mere ad captandum suggestion, which has already 
been made in the Senate and fally diseussed. I ask the Senator 
from Rhode Island if he remembers a good time during the extra 
session of 1893 or during the discussion of the tariff bill in the last 
session of Con to take up this subject for consideration? I 
did bring it to the attention of the Senate at the last session, when 
the post-office appropriation bill was under consideration, and, as 
I said this morning, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SoerMan] then 
su ggoated that the subject should be brought again to the attention 
of the Senate. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I donot remember that the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin indulged in discussion at any great length upon the tariff bill 
or any of the other bills which he has suggested. It seems to me 
that his time, and the time of his committee, was not so thorough] 
oceupied during that period but that if this was a matter of suc 
= importance they might have prepared a measure which would 

ve saved the Gevernment some money. 





Mr. VILAS. The Senator from Wisconsin, like a great many 
others who wanted to see something done, was obliged to help make 
@ quorum here to listen to the Senator from Rhode Island dissipate 
the public time. 

Let me give the rest of the figures furnished by Superintendent 
White. They show the average cost of maintaining cars in use per 
ear per annum to be $1,356; which I believe much beyond the fact. 
Bat, on that basis, the annual cost of maintaining the cars in use 
was $759,360. He adds to the cost of maintaining the 740 cars now 
furnished the maintenance of 50 additional cars which may become 
necessary during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, which makes 
the tetal outside cost of maintenance for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1896, to be $890,160. 

The appropriation for the next fiscal year was $3,105,000 as the 
bill came from the House of Representatives, and it is proposed 
now to increase it to $3,205,000. Deducting from this all the cost 
of maintaining and operating those 790 cars, $890,160, and we have 
$2,314,840 left out of the appropriation proposed to be made, which 
sum is to be thus turned over to the railroad companies for the use 
of cars that cost but two or three hundred thousand dollars more, 
at most, in addition to their full pay for carrying the mails by the 
same scale of compensation all others receive. 

Now, Mr. President, say what we will in regard to the rate of 
compensation to railroads, as to what shall enter into the reckoning 
and what not, I claim that a statute which provides for paying to 
these railroads which enjoy the best of the mail service the full 
value, or nearly the full value every year of their cars, in addition 
to the cost of operating them, while others in much greater num- 
ber are compensated only by the weight scale of pay is unjust and 
unfair, as well as wrong to the people. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator pardon me again? It seems 
rude, but this conversational form is not a bad method of debate. 

Mr. VILAS. I am not trying todo more than present these figures 
to the Senate with necessary inferences. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I understand the Senator to say that we have 
been going on in a wasteful and extravagant way in this matter. 
Yet we have certain restraints, certain laws, beyond which a Post- 
master-General can not go, and railroad companies can not demand 
anything. 1 understand the pending amendment to intimate that 
the business of the Government will be very much bettered indeed 
if every restraint be removed and the Postmaster-General be left 
free. Suppose in this bill, instead of mentioning an~ sums of 
money or referring to Title XLVI, No. 10, we say that the Post- 
master-General is hereby directed and instructed to take charge of 
the carriage of all the mails of the United States under the best 
terms he can negotiate. That is the only way to escape the effect of 
the limitations. Now, if the Senator will pardon me, the Senator 
fgom Kentucky seemed to resent the idea that any Postmaster-Gen- 
eral could abuse a discretion given here; but that same argument 
would support absolute despotism. ‘The Czar will answer: You do 
not suppose I would abuse it, do you? 

Mr. VILAS. The proper thing to do, if you repose such a dis- 
cretion as that in the Postmaster-General, is to invest him with a 
certain despotic power—power to compel the railroads to carry the 
mails for a just compensation. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And bring in his bill. 

Mr. VILAS. If a Postmaster-General of the business ability of the 
present head of the Department, or with the business ability of the 
heads of the express companies in this country, could have that 
authority granted him he could save from ‘ive to ten million doliars 
a year in expenditures for carriage of the mails on railroads. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Then let us put up the office of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral to the lowest bidder and see who will run it for the least sum 
of money. 

Mr. VILAS. If the Senator from Connecticut thinks that is a 
good way to do it and will offer an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States for that purpose he will probably arrive at the 
judgment of mankind on the question. 

Mr. HAWLEY. But not on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. CAREY. I wish to ask the Senator from Wisconsin a ques- 
tion. We are very much interested in the West in maintaining our 
mail service. Our mails are carried very largely on land-grant rail- 
reads which do not receive as much by one-fifth as the other reads 
for carrying the mails. Now, including the compensation which 
they receive for the postal cars, does the Senator consider that the 
railroads are receiving too much for the transportation of the mails? 

Mr. VILAS. Some of them receive a great deal too much and some, 
possibly, too little, though less likely. I do not know how it is in 
the particular case of land-grant roads. It must be borne in mind 
that the land-grant roads took a share of their compensation in 
advance when the land grant was given. 

Mr. CAREY. However, their mail pay to-day, so far as our rapid 
service is concerned, is determined entirely by weight and the smaii 
compensation the roads obtain for hauling the postal cars. 

Mr. VILAS. They are paid just as all the rest, save one-fifth 
allowed for their land grant. 

Mr. CAREY. As I said yesterday, we obtain all our fast mails in 
the West by weight, and that is obtained by diverting mail from 
other parallel lines of railroads to one or two mail lines. By that 
means we obtain our fast-mail service. Now, if it was divided or 
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attempted to be divided between two railroads we would not have | law became effective would be $3,680,160, which would be $475,160 
any fast-mail service, because there are no two railroads, as I | in excess of the amount now proposed to be appropriated. But at 
understand, an. across the continent that would carry the | the end of the year the United States would own the cars instead of 
mail on the basis of half of the present weight and what is allowed | the railroads. It is now proposed to pay them within $275,000 as 
for postal cars. It is very important to us that our fast-mail service | much as this would require to transfer the ownership to the United 
should be maintained in the West, and we labor under the disad- | States. Under the present system, after the United Btates has paid 
vantage that we happen to have land-grant railroads. their cost, by the end of the year the railroad owns them; and year 
Mr. VILAS. I do not discover that there is anything in the sug- | after year this is to be repeated. 
or of the Senator from Wyoming that requires any answer. Now, let me show by some figures how this works out in par- 
he importance of the fast-mail service to that part of the country | tie~lar cases: Take the case of the Pennsylvania Railroad between 
and to all active business pursuing parts of our country everyone | Ne» York, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Chicago. There 
admits. This question does not enter into that consideration at all. | is a route running from New York to Pittsburg and then branching 
Mr. CAREY. It does if it reduces the compensation of rail- | west of Pittsburg to the other three cities named. On those lines 
roads. the United States paid last year to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Mr. VILAS. So it was said. That was one of the troubles that | Company and its dependencies the sum of $2,039,918.18 for the 
fell upon me when I happened to occupy that Department. It was | transportation of the mails upon the weizht scale. In addition, 
said that they would not carry the mails if I enforced the law which | for the use of 69 post-office cars, of 60 feet in length, the United 
requires a reduction of one-fifth of the land grant roads. Notwith- | States paid $515,628.50, much more than it would have cost to have 
standing, the law was enforced, and they carried the mails. Wecan ! built the cars and operated them during the year. 
make the law so that it shall be just and right, and that the roads Now, take the service by the New York Central Road from New 
will have a full and fair compensation. I am making no sort of | York City by way of Buffalo to Chicago, over the Lake Shore and 
attack upon railroads or taking ground against a fair compensation. | Michigan Southeru—one direct road from New York to Chicago. 
They ought to have it. Those which do a large service should re- | It costs $2,079,741.24 for the weight compensation, and, in addition, 
ceive compensation in proportion to the service rendered. But the | for 50 cars 60 feet in length, $425,660, when the cost of those 50 
thing we have that I am attacking is entirely unjust, unfair, unequal, | cars, at $4,000 a car, their full value undoubtedly, would be but 
and bears with heaviest inequality upon the smaller roads. $200,000. Wereally paid more than twice the value of those 50 
Mr. CAREY. Dol understand the Senator’s amendment to simply | cars in addition to the payment of about $2,080,000 for compensa- 
mean that the Government is to furnish all the cars, all the appli- | tion by weight for carrying the mails. 
ances of the cars, the heating and lighting, and not pay the roads We paid the Pennsylvania Company about $7,473 per car, includ- 
any extra compensation above that which is received on the — ing all in reserve, and the New York Company $8,513; both render- 
Mr. VILAS. The Senator from Wyoming is anticipating what I | ing like service. If this is a just system, why the difference? 
should long since have reached and passed but for the various I willask leave to print in the Record, in connection with my 
interruptions I have met in ae of the ground we have | remarks, the table I have here, which illustrates some of the larger 
gone over. I wish to finish with the figures which show what we | payments, and shall now take no more time on that branch of the 
are paying. : subject. Whoever will examine into it will find universal 
The Superintendent of the Railway Mail Service adds to his fig- | inequality, unfairness, and wastefulness as well. 
ures the cost of maintenance and the value of the cars to be pur- The VICE-PRESIDENT. Without objection the tables referred 
chased, the cost of 50 additional cars at $4,000 each; and he then | to will be printed in the Recorn. 
estimates that the cost to the Department for the first yearafter the ! The tables are as follows: 


Oost for transportation and railway post-ofice cars on the routes mentioned below. 


Equipment. 











ia Route Length | y Annual pay | 422ual pay 
Terminal. number. Railroad. of line. ram Length | for space. a 
cars. | of cars. 
109, 004 : Feet. 
New York and Pitteburg..............-ss020 $] 110) 001 |Penneylvania.........+-.--eceeceeseeeeereessenees 443 55 60 | $217, 482. 50 | $1, 021, 968, 75 
Pittsburg and Chicago ...........--.-.-+++++++- a po Pennsylvania Company ..........-...+.-sseeeeees- 463 | 14 60 88.958.00 | 273, 414. 75 
131, 015 
133, 002 
* ‘ : Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, 621; (*) (*) 209, 188. 00 744, 534. 68 
Pittsburg and St. Louis ..........--..+++-+-- a = Semen Tinte snd lodengel. ' 
131, 014 
131, 011 |} 
131, 082 |... eS : 
Pittsburg and Cincinnati . ...........------+- ; 131, 014 Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis..... 813 (*) (*) () dd) 
Mow Cork tak Behe icici cdicke ic csss ied ae aa New York Central and Hudson River ............. 439 50 60 | 219,760.00} 1,137, 517.31 
Suffalo and Chicago...........00.eseseesesees § 131, 007 } Lake Shoreand Michigan Southern. .........--..- BOON ccnse ee ndvd naman 205, 900. 00 942, 223. 93 
St. Louis and Kansas City.............++-++---- | 145, 001 | Missouri Pacific .......cc20...ccncccscecenccccnces 283 ; . | = } 70, 800. G0 265, 028. 11 
7 60 
Boston and Albany.....-.-.00+-seeseseseseeeees 104, 025 | Boston and Albany ........000.-csesecsseseeeeeeees 203 : 3 44,988.50 | 256, 082, 93 
135, 035 . ° 
Chicago and Minneapolis .......+.....-...+++- or Rcnicaso, Minneapolis and St. Paul.........-..-...- 423 14 60 97, 859. 00 815, 385. 68 
135, 007 . : 
Chicago and Union Pacific Transfer ........--. ; 143, 005 \Chicago, Burlington and Quincy ...............--- 502 20 60 133, 047. 00 477, 140.18 
Union Pacific Transfer and Ogden .........-... 157, 0O1 | Union Pacific.........-...-.--esesneescenccececeees 1, 035 5 a e } 156,552.00] 712,353. 6g 
Chicago and St. Louis ............++-++-e0¢--- | 735,017 | Chicago and Alton................seessseresseenees 285 5 60 | 28,070.00 86, 879. 45 
Detroit and Chicago.......-..s--.sseeseseeeeee- 137,006 | Michigan Central....................-scecceeeeees 26 |/f§ $6 |¢ 30,150.50] 116, 680. 99 
135, 020 
Chicago and Cincinnati .............s.e0s000. POON 19.) TX. WW Tinnvivensscendse series csebasecees 308 § : a } 65,974.60} 217,586.27 
Tae 88 
Boston, Providence and New York.......... obo New York, New Haven and Hartford............ 233 § : S } 53, 298. 00 299, 494. 85 
106, 005 ‘ s 
Boston, Springfield and New York........... {) 10-8 | Now Pack, New Hives eal Matted ccc} ; 2) , 44,988.50 | 256, 082. 93 
Chicago and Kansas City............cseseeseees COR ih bens Win iaiieh cdi eds Bekins. sinnaguteconiveceess 459 7 fo i$ 11,522. 50 57, 142. 28 
Kansas City and La Junta........sssssesss00- 155, 010 |..... i chcheiabokssheenidina iia Se et ae : $913 47,933.90} 181, 401. 95 
114, 050 
Cinciunati and Washington.................. 1a 008 fonsrnt WR ON ai tiictnnisnctetbececiineeind WR 8 50| 29,997.50 | 159,615.33 
129, 025 





* See New York and Pittsburg. t Included in Pittsburg and St. Louis. 
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Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
CaRrEyY] and perhaps others have asked what we propose for the 
transportation mail service of the United States. This amendment 
proposes no revolution; it does not undertake at once to entirely 
overthrow the present conditions and substitute new; it simply 
puts in the Postmaster-General’s hands power to begin the new 
order of things, and, step by step, as he can make convenient 
arrangements, to purchase the postal cars now in service, dealing 
with the railroad companies as justice requires when they own the 
cars, and contracting for the construction of cars when he requires 
new ones. 

The Postmaster-General, with the appropriation now made for 
the rent of these cars, can by the end of the year secure for the 
Government the ownership of substantially all the post-office cars 
in the United States; he can secure ownership of a good many 
more than the 560 postal cars in ordinary use, and have no larger 
appropriation made than is now turned over to the railroad com- 
panies for rent. 

Mr. CAREY. The Senator does not propose to allow any addi- 
tional compensation whatever for the hauling of these cars? 

Mr, VILAS. We shall continue to pay the railroad companies 
the full compensation by weight for drawing our own cars, which 
we shall light, heat, repair, and care for, which the law requires to 
be paid for drawing cars to be furnishes, heated, lighted, and trans- 
ported by them. Thus the Government will take off from the rail- 
road companies the whole cost of the car, the cost of lighting, 
heating, repairing, cleaning, every charge except their hauling, 
and still continue to pay them the full compensation by weight 
for transportation. Is not that more than just to the railroads, 
when others render all the service for the same rate of pay? And 
what can better show the wrong of the present system, when the 
year’s appropriation, properly applied, can so transform it? Of 
course, it ought not so to continue, but in the end a better mode be 
substituted. 

Mr. CAREY. The Senator certainly knows that, because of the 
manner in which the postal cars are fitted up, very much of the space 
is taken from the car, so that the cars can not possibly be loaded 
to the extent that the ordinary cars are. 

Mr. VILAS. A railway post-office car can be loaded pretty heavily ; 
but what unfavorable difference does it make to the railroad com- 
pany that the car it is to draw is light? Only the difference in 
respect to this, that they could perhaps get more weight pay by 
having heavier weiglits in the car, but they can get no more weight 
pay than there is of mail to be carried on the road. 

Mr, CAREY. Ihave no doubt the Senator is very familiar with 
the interior of the postal cars, as I am, for I have occasionally rid- 
den in them myself, and I think that at least half of the space of 
the ordinary railway postal car is taken up by the fixtures in the 
car. 

Mr. VILAS. There is no doubt that considerable space is taken 
up by the fixtures, but the Senator is perfectly aware of the fact 
that those fixtures are filled with mail, and thus only can the mail 
be carried. It is the same with all the companies, whether they 
furnish full post-office cars, or only sufficient space in cars for the 
mail transported. 

Mr. CAREY. But there is an immense amount of mail carried in 
bulk. 

Mr. VILAS. The mail in bulk is in the car also, and there is a 
particular place for it. 

Mr. CAREY. There is an item which has not been alluded to at 
all by the Senator. In looking up the figures, I find the Govern- 
ment is not to-day paying for the transportation of the route agents, 
who are carried every day in the post-office cars, the ordinary fare 
we all pay in riding over the railroads. 

Mr. VILAS. I have already spoken to the point of compensation 
for the route agents. The statute which provides for the compen- 
sation by weight, requires the railroad companies to carry these 
agents as a partof theservice to be performed for that compensation. 

Mr. CAREY. If the Senator will look at the statute he will find 
that the Postmaster-General is authorized to allow certain addi- 
tional compensation on the condition that the railroad companies per- 
form a certain service which is prescribed in the very section which 
it is proposed to repeal, section 4004 of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. VILAS. That section allows extra compensation for the 
post-office cars. : 

Mr. CAREY. That allows compensation in addition to the other. 
It was intended that the railroad companies should have additional 
compensation if they would carry a certain style or kind of car. 

Mr. VILAS. Precisely. That is just what I am complaining of, 
that they are allowed the extra compensation when the statute 
which provides their compensation by weight requires them to fur- 
nish the cars. 

Mr. PLATT. Before the Senator concludes his argument I should 
like to call his attention to the fact that twice, if Iam not mistaken, 
we have put in an appropriation bill, and, I suppose at the solici- 
tation of the Postmaster-General, a provision that if a railroad com- 
pany would not furnish postal cars on the demand of the Postmaster- 
General, their weight compensation should be reduced 10 per cent. 
In other words, the Postmaster-General thoug’t it was so essential 
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to have these railway postal cars that Congress enacted a penalty 
upon the railroad companies if they did not furnish such cars. 

Mr. VILAS. If the Senator had personal experience in the Post- 
Office Department in dealing with these railroad companies, he would 
appreciate how very troublesome it is to make all the arrangements 
necessary for the transportation of the mails all over the United 
States and on various and different lines of road, aggregating some 
175,000 miles in length. 

Mr. PLATT. I can imagine what it must be. 

Mr. VILAS. The Post-Office Department of the United States em- 
pes carriage on as many milesof railway, or very nearly as many— 

can not give the exact figures now—as all the rest of the globe 
beside; and in the management of all those different lines and the 
disposition of the questions which arise respecting them, the Post- 
master-General and his assistant have a severe task put upon their 
hands. Controversies have arisen, I think induced by the chances 
offered to rapacity, which led to the enactments referred to. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. McPHERES9ON. Isit not a matter worthy of consideration, 
that, inasmuch as compensation is allowed by weight, we should 
take into consideration the question that the postal cars being 
fitted up, as they are, for the purpose of distributing the mails 
along the route, afford practically no capacity for more than 5,000 
pounds of freight; the car must run over the whole length of the 
route; and really the compensation received for the transportation 
will only be upon that portion of the mail weighed and carried. 
Therefore, it seems to me that the cost of the car and the cost of 
the maintenance of the car are very small items compared with the 
hauling of the car with the small amount of mail which it necessa- 
rily holds. 

The Senator will observe, as no doubt he has observed, that the 
cars must be very strong and must be very heavy, because no lightly 
constructed car could be permitted in a rapidly moving train where 
all the other cars were very heavy and very strong, for, in case of 
collision or disaster of any kind, such a car would go to pieces. 
Necessarily the postal cars must conform to the other cars in a rap- 
idly moving train. The boxes and facilities for distribution along 
the route in a postal car are such that the weight-carrying capacity 
of a single car is very limited. 

I presume the Senator, in his investigation of this matter while 
Postmaster-General has obtained information which will enable him 
to give some light upon that subject. 

Mr. VILAS. Let me ask the Senator from New Jersey if he does 
not recognize that every one of the conditions he enumerates at- 
taches to a car in a train with an apartment 30 feet long? A great 
proportion of the mail transportation of the country, and the mail 
distribution on cars, is made in apartments in cars varying from 
ten to thirty feet in length, set apart for the postal clerks. Does 
not every one of the conditions which he mentions attach to such 
cars? 

Mr. McPHERSON. If the Senator can give me information to 
satisfy my mind exactly about it, I should be obliged to him. Can 
the Senator give me the amount of the daily average mail carried, 
say, between Philadelphia and Chicago, on a postal car? 

Mr. VILAS. If the Senator will take the trouble tc turn to the 
table which I will hand him—— 

Mr. McPHERSON. I did not know but that it was entirely 
within the recollection of the Senator. I do not ask him to take 
the trouble to hunt up the information. 

Mr. VILAS. I have not the information in mind at this moment. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. No matter what the weight of mail may be 
which is carried by each train, by each particular car, supposing it 
to be 5,000 pounds each day, the car must run, say, from Philadel- 
phia to Chicago. The Senator says that as to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company there were 2,000,000 pounds transported. If, 
for instance, on the New York Central road the daily outgo of mail 
was only the small amount of 5,000 pounds, the trip must be made 
and the car must be run over the entire line. 

Mr. VILAS. The Senator perhaps mistakes the rule of compensa- 
tion. It does not make any difference to the railroad company in 
respect to its compensation, after the rate has been fixed, whether 
one pound or a thousand pounds is carried. The weight is fixed by 
the weighing for 30 continuous days at an average season of the 

ear. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I understand that. 

Mr. VILAS. And then the average being fixed, the rate is so much 
per mile per annum. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. But what Iam trying to get at is the amount 
that is paid the railroad companies per mile upon that mail carriage. 

Mr. VILAS. Take 5,000 pounds, and the railroad company would 
receive $171 per mile per annum for the entire length of the road. 
I want to ask the Senator if he does not think that is paying enough? 

Mr. McPHERSON. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. VILAS. That is the weight compensation I am talking about; 
the other is this extra, superfluous, and unnecessary compensation, 
as I think. 

Take the case of a railroad drawing a baggage car or an express car 
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with an apartment for the mail 30 feet long, ull these conditions 
would apply te that; and yet it is not possible for them to have a 
cent of extra compensation for the car they have furnished. I¢ is 
only when it is entirely an independent car that it jumps into the 
privilege of being = for its use its full cost annually. 

Mr. GEORGE, I should like to ask the Senator a question, if he 
will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. VILAS. With pleasure. 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator wish to be understood as stating 
that on the New York Central Railroad the Government pays for 
the use of its postal cars in one year twice as much as the cost of 
the postal cars? 

Mr. VILAS. Yes. For the use of fifty 60-foot cars, which per- 
form the mail service between New York and Chicago on the line 
of the New York Ceutral and the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
roads, the Government paid last year $425,660. Those cars, at an 
average of $4,500 apiece—and it would be entirely safe to say they 
de not cost more than $4,000 apiece—would amount to $225,000. 
That.is a little more than half the whole amount. And that was 
in addition to the payment to the railroad company of $2,079,741.24 
for transporting the mails on that route. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will allow me to ask him another 
question, is he able to state what is the average business lite of one 
of those cars? 

Mr. VILAS. It will last, with proper repairs, from twenty to 
twenty-five years, unless, of course, misfortane befalls it. I believe 
there are cars in the service to-day which have been run more than 
twenty years. > 

Mr. GEORGE. So that, in fact, if I understand the Senator, we 
pay annually twice as much for the use of one of those cars as it 
would cost if we built the car, and it would last twenty or twenty- 
five years? 

Mr. VILAS. I would not assert that the average life of the post- 
office cars would extend to twenty years. It would be safe to say 
fifteen years, I think, but apon that subject I am not so surely 
informed as perhaps other Senators may be. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Can the Senator from Wisconsin inform the Sen- 
ate what are the relative earni of postal cars and passenger cars 
upon the railroads of the United § States per car per annum? 

: ana S. I am unable to answer the Senator from Rhode 
sland. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It strikes me that it is a very pertinent inquiry, 
If the Senator undertakes to say the railroad companies are earning 
too much on postal cars, he should be able to say whether they are 
earning more or less than they do upon the other cars which are 
hauled upon the same train. 

Mr. VILAS. I can not speak from an absolute knowledge on that 
subject, but I am very confident that the post-office cars yield a far 
better return than the other cars owned by the railroad companies, 
car for car; it must be surely so, when the expense of the car is 
taken into consideration, for a passenger car costs very much more 
originally to build and much more to maintain than a postal car. 

Mr. ALLISON. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. VILAS. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLISON. I am induced to make this interruption by the 
inquiry made by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] and 
the answer made to it by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The Senator from Wisconsin argues this case as though we were 
paying for the rent of cars, which, I think, can not be found as the 
true rule of compensation derived from the statute. I called the 
attention of the Senator awhile ago to the fact that this use of pos- 
tal cars by section 4004 of the Revised Statutes was a part of the 
compensation and a part of the law. Now, I want to refresh the 
memory of the Senator from Wisconsin as well as my own by show- 
ing that in the original provision of 1873 this compensation for the 
use of postal cars is blended into, and is a part of, the provision 
respecting compensation; that it was segregated by the revisers in 
the Revised Statutes, and that when we come to the original ques- 
tion of compensation, the authority to the Postmaster-General to 
provide for the use of postal cars is as much a part of the compen- 
sation as is the weight of the mail. 

In the Statutes at Large—I think this is important, and I shall 
be glad to have the Senator answer my suggestion in regard to it— 
on page 558, of the 17th volume, I find that the question of the com- 
pensation for carrying the mails is provided for in a single clause 
of the post-office appropriation act of March 3, 1873, and it was then 
taken from a bill which had been pending in that Con to revise 
the pay and compensation to railway companies. It repealed a 
statute, to be found on page 316, whereby the Postmaster-General 
was authorized to enter into contracts for ing the mail with 
railway compcnies without advertising for bids therefor: 

‘The Postmaster-General may allow any railroad company with whom he may 
contract for the carrying of the United States mail, and who furnish railway 
potetre cars for the transportation ef the mail, such additional com on 

yond thet new allowed by law as he may think fit, not exceeding, however, 
fifty per cenium of the said rates. 

This law, passed in 1873 and now embraced in the Revised Stat- 
utes, is a single provision, taken together, providing the compensa- 
tion to railways. 
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Mr. McPHERSON. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCPHERSON. Does the revision of the Revised Statutes 
— the construction of the law as it formerly existed in any 
sense 

Mr. ALLISON. In no sense, although it is now claimed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin, and he bases his whole argument upon the 
fact, that section 4002 provides for the compensation for the trans- 
portation of mails, whereas section 4002 provides for no such thing, 
except in connection with section 4004, sections 4004 and 4002 being 
a part and — of a single provision in the law of 1873. 

‘o show how much it was supposed these postal cars might cost 
the railway companies, it was provided in 1872, one year before, 
that the railway companies might have additional compensation, as 
section 4004 now provides, except that that compensation should 
not exceed 50 per centum of the totsl compensation paid to railway 
companies hitherto. Postal cars were entirely new in 1872. I 
am sorry to disturb the Senator from Wisconsin so long as I have, 
but I think that this construction of these statutes together con- 
stitutes the gravamen of this whole — and that if this is 
one siagle question of compensation, the argument of the Senator 
from Wisconsin wholly falls, because he is treating the compensa- 
tion for these postal cars as simply the rental of a ear at so much a 
year, and that that does not enter into and become a part of the 
compensation of the railway companies. Therefore, in 1872, it was 
provided that this compensation should not exceed 50 per centum. 
The postal car arrangement has grown and grown from 1870 to 
1895, and if, as I said the other day, we are to rearrange the com- 
pensation for the transportation of mails, it ought to be done upon 
some careful and full investigation leading up to a just arrange- 
ment relative to it, and not be injected inte a post-oflice appropri- 
ation bill in the expiring hours of a Congress. 

That is my objection to this provision. I make this objection 
with force and confidence, inasmuch as I find that the able Post- 
master-General now administering the postal affairs of this Govern- 
ment, in no report of his, in no letter which he has sent to this 
body, has found fault with the present compensation of the railway 
companies, although he has it in his power to take away half or all 
of this compensation if he believes, as the Senator from Wisconsin 
believes, that, taken as a whole, their compensation is too much. 
On the contrary, the Postmaster-General in his report states dis- 
tinctly that the excess of cost of transportation of the mails arises 
chiefly if not wholly from the fact that there was included in them 
printed matter, called second-class matter, which costs the Govern- 
ment annually $16,000,000. 

I wish toimpress upon the Senator from Wisconsin, who is the chair- 
man of the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, that instead 
of dealing with leather ane prunella in the question of the com- 
pensation of railways, saving thereby a hundred or two hundred or 
three hundred thousand dollars, he and his committee and the 
Senate should deal with a question of much larger proportion, 
which, as the report of the Postmaster General shows, results in a 
cost of $16,000,000 that ought not to be charged to the Post-Office 
Department. 

I wish the Senator from Wisconsin to show me and to show the 
Senate that this is a rental of cars and not a part of the compensa- 
tion that is paid the railways, which I regard as conclusive of the 
whole question. If it is a part of the compensation, why not deal 
with the whole question, instead of dealing with this single ques- 
tion as to the use of postal cars? As the Senator has shown here, 
the New York Central Railroad uses cars 60 feet in length, which 
are transported at the rate of more than 50 miles an hour from New 
York City to Chicago. 

It can not be said, it seems to me, that the company transporting 
a car in Jess than nineteen or twenty hours from that great seaport 
to the great city on the lakes is to have only as a part of its compen- 
sation the rental of so many dollars per mile for the use of the car. 
It can not be said, it seems to me, that in the original proposition, 
which provides merely for the weight of mail and the speed of 
trains, that that only and not this constitutes part of the compen- 
sation for transportation. So I call the attention of the Senator 
from Wisconsin to these statutes, which were drawn into and 
became a part of the Revised Statutes afterwards. 

Mr. VILAS. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] is making a 
merely technical point. I think he is wrong now in partin the prop- 
osition he makes, notin the detail as he states it but in the substance 
of it, and I can show it to him from the acts which he has read. 
The Senator from Iowa will observe that in the act of March 3, 1873, 
which was the annual post-oflice appropriation act, there was a pro- 
vision first, for the rate of compensation which the Postmaster- 
General might thereafter allow to railroads in general. There was 
also a provision that— 

In case any railroad company now farnishing railway post-office cars— 


I ask the Senator’s attention to that language. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have the statute and am looking at it with the 
greatest care. 

Mr. VILAS— 
now furnishing railway post-office cars shall refuse to furnish such cars, such 
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company shall not be entitled to any increase of compensation under any pro- | and se 


vision of this act. 


Jt was in the year 1864, if I am not in mistake, that Mr. Arm- 
strong first devised and put into effect the distribution of the mails 
upon post-office cars. 

Then the company furnished the cars and fitted them up for the 
rates of pay they had been theretofore receiving. The pay fixed by 
law before for the transportation by railroads had been regularly 
appropriated, as the Senator from Iowa will see if he will turn to 
the act of 1872, the next preceding appropriation act, in which itis 
seen that there was for inland mail transportation $13,024,763 
appropriated. For pay of route agents $938,005 was appropriated. 
They were the same as are called postal clerks now, except they did 
not distribute piece by piece on the cars. For pay of railway post- 
office clerks $950,000 was appropriated. They separated the | 
post-office clerks at that time from the route agents. Now all are 
properly known by the name of railway postal clerks. So the Sen- 
ator from Iowa will observe that in the year preceding, and if he 
will follow back the various appropriation acts he will see the same 
thing, the compensation for the inland mail transportation by rail- 
roads was regularly appropriated and compensation was made under 
the laws previously enacted for that purpose. 

Now, it happened that the railroads had furnished post-office cars 
prior to that time, but there was a refusal growing out of disagree- 
ment as to pay for mail carriage on the part of some of the roads to 
furnish the cars, whereby it became necessary to take some com- 
pelling action; and at the same time that action was taken, this 
provision in superaddition to the laws previously in force was | 
allowed for the use of postal cars. 

Mr. ALLISON, The Senator from Wisconsin fails to take into | 
account the section of the statute from which I read, being a statute | 
consolidating the post-office laws, passed in 1872, whereby the Post- 
master-General was authorized to pay additional compensation to 
railways which hauled or transported mail in railway post-office 
ears. It was provided, however, that that compensation should not 
exceed 50 per cent. So when this law was put upon the statute 
books in 1873 there was a statute which authorized the Postmaster- 
General to pay 50 per cent. It is true that this clause which the | 
Senator has read does say: 

In case any railroad company now furnishing railway post-office cars shall 
refuse to provide such cars, such company shall not be entitled to any increase 
of compensation ander any provision of this act-—— 

Not under the prior provision, but under any or all of the provi- | 
sions of that act. 

Mr. VILAS. The provision is repealed in thatsame section. 

Mr. ALLISON. This is the act of 1872; I mean the prior provi- 
sion which the Senator now construes to authorize the compensa- 
tion of railways. 

Mr. VILAS. It does not seem to me that the point which the 
Senator from Iowa makes on this subject, granting him to be entirely 
correct in the history, is at all an answer to what I have been say- 
ing. Itis the fact still that there is a regular compensation by 
weight to railroads; that in consequence of the railroads insisting 
upon extra pay for it, Congress did superadd to the rates of mail 
compensation by weight this provision for the use of post-oflice 
cars. But the one rate by weight is uniform and governs all rail- 
roads and pays all. It requires every railroad to furnish cars and | 
to light, heat, and haul them. The difference between the two 
cases is precisely the same, whether they are in one statute or sepa- 

ated intotwo. That does not matter; nor does it matter that they 
were enacted together. 

How can the Senator from Iowa say that a railroad company is | 
roperly compensated which is required to furnish an apartment 30 
ect long, heat, light, keep it in repair, clean it every day, draw it, 

operate it, carry the clerk, and receive only the weight compen- 
sation, when another that is furnishing a car 40 feet long receives 
$25 per mile per year in excess? 

Mr. ALLISON, My answer to the Senator is that that is what 
may be regarded as the minimum compensation. 

Mr. VILAS. It is the maximum compensation by the law itself. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is the compensation. The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral is anthorized in addition to do that which is provided for in 
section 4004. If he does not choose todo it hecan wholly omit to do 
it. There is no compulsion upon the Postmaster-General ander that 
statute to pay to any railway the additional compensation pro- 
vided in it, unless he thinks it is just compensation for the trans- 
portation of the mails. That is my answertoit. Therefore section 
4004 of the Revised Statutes is as much a part of the law as to the 

eneral cost of transportation as is section 4002. That is the point 
ran and it seems to me to be perfectly clear. 

Mr.CULLOM,. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me to 
make a suggestion by reading a provision of the statute? It may 
be of service to the Senator in his remarks, _ I find in the act passed 
in 1879 the following provision: 

That hereafter, in making his estimates for railway mail service, the Post- 
master-General shall separate the estimate for postal-car service from the gencral 
estimates; and in case any increase or diminution of service by postal cars shall 


be made by him, the reasons therefor shall be given in his annual report next 
sueceeding such increase or diminution. 


The Postmaster-General under that provision makes estimates 
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the payment for postal cars from the cost of carrying 
mail by weight. 

Mr. ALLISON. Prior to that time he did not. 

Mr. CULLOM. Ithink priortothathedidnot. Now, the Senator 
from Wisconsin will find on the next page of this volume another 
section. Iread these sections, if the Senator will allow me, to show 
what seems to be the folly of the Senate uncertaking to fix this 
matter by statute without investigation. For instance: 

That the Postmaster-General shall request all railroad companies transporting 
the mails to furnish, under seal, such data relating to the operating, receipts, and 
expenditures of such roads as may, in his judgment, be deemed necessary to enable 
him to ascertain the cost of mail transportation and the proper compensation to 
be paid for thesame. And he shall, in his annual report to Congress, make such 
recommendations, founded on the information obtained under this section, as 
shall, in his opinion, be just and equitable. 


I read that for the purpose of giving me an opportunity to say 
that we are here now trying to change the law atfecting all these 
interests without any report from the Postmaster-General or anyone 
else as to the merits of the subject. 

Mr. VILAS. Ifthe Senator from Illinois had happened to be pres- 
ent at the meeting of the subcommittee which took place during 
his absence, as was explained by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BLACKBURN ] yesterday or the day before, he would have heard from 
the Postmaster-General on this subject. 

Mr. CULLOM. I submit to the Senator whether he thinks it is a 
proper report by the Postmaster-General that he shall come before 
a subcommittee and give his views wyon this subject, not to be 
taken down, not to be seen by the members of the United States 
Senate, but simply given to the subcommittee, and they to come in 
and say that the Postmaster-General is in favor of some provision 
of this kind? 


Mr. VILAS. He came before the subcommittee at the request of 


| the committee. 


Mr. CULLOM. I donot wish to be understood as questioning the 
action of the Postmaster-General. Ihave just as much faith in that 
officer as I have in any Cabinet officer or any man who has been at 
the head of the Post-Office Department, for that matter, for many 
years past; but I submit that Congress ought to know more about 
the facts in connection with this matter and the reasons therefor 
than simply a verbal statement by the Postmaster-General to a 
subcommittee. 

Mr. VILAS. How much is necessary to inform any Senator before 
he is willing to take anything from these railroad companies I can 
not undertake to say, but there is absolutely sufficient to satisfy 
my judgment in the information furnished by the Superintendent 
of the Railway Mail Service, of which I have already spoken, and 
in the examination reported to Congress many years ago on this 
subject. 

So far as the point of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
concerned, I wish to make a further observation. 

Mr. HOAR. Before the Senator—— 

Mr. VILAS. I can not yield just at this moment. I will yield 
presently. The Senator from Iowa only seems to think that there 
is a distinction to be taken in this law because the provision for the 
rent or use of the post-oflice cars is found in the same apprepria- 
tion act that made provision for the weight compensation. But, as 
I said, the addition of compensation for the car service was put 
upon the law because of the railroad companies refusing to carry the 
mails. It may be said, too, that at that time it was a new service. 
Therefore it was textative, and in a certain sense provisional with 
the Postmaster-General. It has grown up now; we understand the 
service very much better; and it is perfectly easy to deal with it in 
such a way as to save to the United States what belongs fairly to 
the people to be saved. Now the Senator from Massachusetts wisies 
to ask a question. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to ask the Senator if he is prepared to affirm 
and does affirm that there will be no diminution of public conveni- 
ence, either in the matter of frequency or speed or efficiency of the 
Railway Mail Service after this passes? 

Mr. VILAS. I feel perfectly prepared toaffirm that the Postmaster- 
General would administer the authority given him by Congress, if 
this amendment were adopted, in such a way as gradually to bring 
about the necessary change, to effect a great deal better service than 
we have now; and Iam supported in that opinion by the ablest and 
brightest among the railway postal clerks. 

Mr. HOAR. That was not precisely my question. What isa 
great deal better service is not precisely equivalent. I wish to 
know whether in the opinion of the Senator there will be no dimi- 
nution. I have not investigated this matter myself, but I know 
that the business men without regard to politics, having no sort of 
interestin any railroad or anything else, solely interested in the 
promptness, rapidity, and efficiency of the mail service between 
Boston and the great pointsin Florida and in Mobile and Savannah, 
look with great anxiety upon this proposition as a proposition 
likely to deprive them of what they valne very highly indeed, to 
wit, a very rapid, efficient, punctual, constant, and convenient car 
service for the purposes of their business. That apprehension is 
felt along that line and has been felt repeatedly when these attempts 
to change the existing condition of things have been made. That 
is the point of this discussion to me. 
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Mr. VILAS. I should judge that the Senator from Massachnu- 
setts was thinking of the amendment which is proposed to with- 
draw the special facilities appropriation, not the amendment abont 
the postal-car service. 

Mr. HOAR. Iam speaking of both as belonging to one system. 

Mr. VILAS. Iam notundertaking to speak for anyone but myself, 
of course, but I can assure the Senator that I have not the least 
idea that there would be a particle of interruption of the mail or 
that there would be the least difficulty in administering this pro- 
vision. It authorizes the Postmaster-General to exercise his dis- 
cretion in the manner and the way which the law provides. Itdoes 
not command an instant revolution. It does not make it necessary 
to change upon any route until he has made such arrangements as 
that the change can be effected without the least inconvenience to 
the public. And I have no idea that there would be the least incon- 
venience. 

The Senator from Iowa made another observation. He spoke of 
its being unjust to talk about the extra compensation paid for the 
fifty cars between New York and Chicago, and launched out into some 
general description of the magnificent mail service between New 
York and Chicago. The mail service nobody wauts to cripple. It 
ought to be improved and increased in efficiency and value all the 
time. But what is left to us is to deal with the rate of compensa- 
tion if we are paying an exorbitant and unnecessary price. Let 
the Senator figure the cost of what is paid for those fifty cars be- 
twee: New York and Chicago. Under these rates of compensation 
each one of those fifty cars receives above $50,000 a year; over 
$40,000 a year in weight pay and the rest for the use of the cars, 
the fifty cars receiving over two and a half millions, 

Mr. MCPHERSON. That is on a particular line? 

Mr. VILAS. That is the cost of the service between New York 
and Chicago on the New York Central road. Each car that was 
owned yielded to that road over $50,000. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to ask the Senator a question 
for information. I understand that these cars are run in special 
trains, four and five cars upon a train, and that they carry no pas- 
sengers and no freight. In reality it is a special train running ata 
special rate of speed. I want to know if the compensation for car 
service were cut off, whether, in the Senator’s opinion, these rail- 
roads would run the trains at this speed for any less compensation, 
or whether they could afford to run them for less compénsation 
than they receive? 

Mr. VILAS. I think that they both could afford to run for less, 
and that they would run for less if they were required to do so. It 
is obvious they will give up nothing without a struggle. 

What I complain of in regard to this law of compensation is its 
gross inequality and injustice. I am pointing out but a single case 
of one road receiving over $50,000 per year per car. Does the Sena- 
tor think that the railroads of the United States would not be wil- 
ling to run special trains drawing only cars like the postal cars at 
$50,000 a car a year, or at $40,000, or at $20,000 a year? Of course 
they would. They would be glad to do it. 

But there is a great difference in the various times and in trains, 
It may even be that the compensation of this special fast train 
should not be reduced. I am not undertaking to attack any par- 
ticular train. I am simply saying that if we putin the hands of 
the Postmaster-General authority to deal with this subject unhamp- 
ered by law great public benefits may result. 

But it is said that this is socialism; that for the United States to 
own the cars is apiece of business which we ought not to engage in. 
I shall not now delay to argue that. Let any Senator reflect for a 
moment upon the way in which the great meat dealers of Chicago, 
the renderers of cattle, swine, and sheep in Chicago ship their 
meats in this country. Every one of those great establishments 
owns its own cars. In every city of the United States, if you look 
in the yards of the prominent railways, you will find Swift’s meat 
express or Armour’s cars. They send them everywhere. They 
contrel the trade, in part, by means of their system of cars. 

Does any Senator here suppose that they pay the railway com- 
panies, which transport vastly more cars for them than even the 
post-office cars number, if not to the same numberof miles, any such 
extravagant prices for hauling their cars? Not atall. The busi- 
ness could not be conducted in that manner. They have their rates 
of wheelage. They have certain rules by which cars are paid 
according to the number of miles they are drawn. At least 1 am 
informed that is the method of compensation. 

If the United States would take into its own hands the owner- 
ship of its cars the Government would be able to make arrange- 
ments with the railroads on far better terms, with more profit to 
the United States, more suitably to the conditions under which 
business is done, than the business is now carried on, and with 
better service in every way. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to occupy time on this subject. I 
have already by reason of the numerous interruptions and repeti- 
tions of questions spent a t deal more time than I intended. I 
have desired to call attention to the fact that a change of method 
would be a grvat advantage to the public. Ide not expect, nobody 
is sanguine enough, I presume, to suppose that a measure of this 
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kind can receive acceptance at once. I have only sought to chal- 
lenge the attention of the Senate, and, if possible, of others, to the 
very great inequality in the method of compensation, and what 
seems to me the best way of improving the service. It has 
been the subject of continual study for twenty years. Nobody has 
yet devised any successful plan. Something must be wrought out 
or else we shall continue as in the past to pay vastly excessive 
rates. Hitherto Congress has been able to do no more than merely 
to cut off a per cent, and now it is proposed by the committee to 
cut off 10 per cent of the compensation for railway post-office cars. 
That onght to be done if no more is to be done; but if that is to be 
done the appropriation should be reduced by $325,000—I believe 
that is the amount—and the Postmaster-General should be directed 
to reduce the compensation by 10 per cent. That would be some- 
thing at least for the people in return for the inquiry we have made 
on this subject. 

One further observation and I will not detain the Senate longer. 
It has been said that this plan is of a socialistic tendency; that it 
is contrary to the principles of the Constitution; that the United 
States ought not to own railroads. Mr. President, the United States 
du not propose to own railroads, nor does the amendment that I 
suggest intimate that the Government should do anything more in 
respect to this vast business which it has undertaken to control than 
any intelligent business man would do with his own in the same cir- 
cumstances. The United States owns its own mail bags. 

The United States has of late years been buying a great many 
horses and wagons, because in the distribution and collection of 
mails in the cities it is found to be convenient to own horses and 
wagons. The United States has recently also come to the business 
of owning cars, its Fish Commission having purchased some cars 
for the distribution of fish. Is there any reason why the United 
States may not as well buy cars for the benefit of its mail service 
as for any other purpose? 

Mr. President, I hope Senators will recognize the fact that the 
long time I have held the floor in discussion of this matter has not 
been chargeable wholly to me. 


Interstate-Commerece Law. 





SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS J. GEARY, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, December 8, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7273) to amend anact 
entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 1887— 

Mr. GEARY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the purpose of the pending bill to amend the 
interstate-commerce act was, as represented by those who oppose 
it on this floor, principally to enlarge the powers and increase the 
charges of the railway corporations of the country, or to relieve 
them for their sole benefit from the restrictions placed'upon them 
by the existing interstate-commerce act, Iam satisfied that the 
bill never would have been reported to this House by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. But the experience of the past 
seven years has taught all who have inquired into the working of 
that law that, while preventing the creation of monopolies among 
the railway corporations, it has encouraged and fostered another 
series of corporate monopolies more injurious in their effects, just 
as destructive to the rights of the people of the United States as 
the railway monopolies sought to be prevented by the interstate- 
commerce law, and it is to prevent the continuance and extension 
of these newly formed monopolies that all persons who have be- 
come conversant with the working of the interstate-com:nerce 
law have asked for itsamendment, in order that these new powers 
may be brought under governmental control. 

o one can believe for a moment that a man like Mr. Morrison, 
one of the Interstate Commerce Commissioners, would voluntaril 
advocate the repeal of the prohibition of pooling unless he foun 
good reasons for it in a desire to promote the public good; yet in 
his speech delivered before the convention at Philadelphia, and 
quoted by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. CoopER] in his re- 
marks delivered here some days ago, Mr. Morrison says, ‘‘I am in 
favor of permitting pooling.” But Mr. Morrison couples that with 
the expression of a desire that the control of that pooling shall be 
intrusted to the Interstate Commission. No member of that Com- 
mission has at any time opposed the repeal of that provision in the 
present law which prohibits pooling by railway corporations. 

During the years since that law went into operation it has been 
discovered that, by reason of secret combinations entered into 
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between the railroad companies and the great shippers of the 
land, by which favored rates were given to those shippers, the lat- 
ter were permitted to rear up great monopolies destructive of the 
rights of the smaller men seeking to compete with them in their 
respective lines of business and permitting monopolies to control 
the necessaries essential to the life of the po. The Armour 
Company, the Standard Oil Company, the sugar trust, and 
kindred corporations of similar aeetnes, doing an enor- 
mous business with the railroads, have been permitted to take ad- 
vantage of their positions, and by conferring all their traffic upon 
one railway company have obtained better rates than were 
granted to their humbler neighbors. These rebates were agreed 
on secretly by the parties and could not be established in prose- 
cutions under the existing law. 

Mr. DUNN. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. GEARY. Certainly. 

Mr. DUNN. Do you think that the Government of the United 
States should be made an instrument to compel Mr. Armour to 
divide his shipments between two or more railroads? 

Mr. GEARY. No; but I think the Government of the United 
States has no right to permit Mr. Armour to obtain advantages 
over his neighbors by continuing a law which gives him, by reason 
of his large business, that power. 

Mr. DUNN. Well, do you believe that the Government of the 
United States has a right to interfere in the private business of 
any man or any corporation—to aggrandize a corporation or an in- 
dividual at the expense of the public? 

Mr. GEARY. Why not leave off the last part of your question 
and make it more general. Let me ask the gentleman, Do you 
believe the Government of the United States has any right to in- 
terfere with the private affairs of any man or corporation? 

Mr. DUNN. No, sir. 

Mr. GEARY. Then your logical position would be in favor of 
repealing the entire interstate-commerce act? 

ow, let me recur to an illustration on this question which was 
given the other day by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDER- 
SON]. He pointed out to us the fact that by reason of the advan- 
tage of transportation rates given by the railway companies large 
buyers in Chicago are enabled at every point throughout the State 
of lowa where a man offers his little lot of cattle for sale to dic- 
tate to him snch terms that he must either accept them or else with- 
draw from. business, because of the advantage which the larger 
dealers obtain by reason of their peculiar arrangements with the 
company over all other shippers along that line. So that the 
effect of the prohibition of pooling by the roadsis not to limit the 
creation of monopolies but to extend their operations into almost 
all the walks of life and to affect or regulate the price of every- 
thing needed for consumption by the people. 

Because of the desire to break up this monopoly, more dangerous 
and more oppressive than that of the railway, this committee, at 
the request of boards of trade and chambers of commerce, who have 
learned by experience that the antipooling clause under the ex- 
isting law is no benefit to them, has brought in this measure cal- 
culated to correct existing defects in the law. 

My friend from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] has been asking almost 
every gentleman who has spoken whether the effect of permitting 
pooling by the railroads is not to raise railroad rates. Why, sir, 
that is not the effect at all. The matter of rates need have no re- 
lationship to the existence of a pooling clause in this bill. The 
earnings of the companies would be increased, and yet the rate 
to the public need not be changed. The increased profit to the 
companies would be in their retaining the large rebates they pay 
the favored shippers under the present system. Under the opera- 
tions of this law the railroad companies would be independent of 
the trusts and could refuse the secret rebate without loss. 

Pooling under the provisions of this measure need not advance 
a single rate upon a single article carried by any of the parties to 
the pooling contract. The effect of permitting the pool is to es- 
tablish stability of rates; to make a certain and continuous rate, 
not a varying rate changing with the whim of every railroad man; 
a constant rate, applying justly to the business of all people; a 
rate having such Logue and uniformity as to be recognized 
by all men as more beneficial at all times than varying rates. 

The greatest danger that the prevention of pooling has brought 
upon the small traders of the land has been by reason of the 
reckless ‘‘ cuts” in freight rates precipitated by railroad com- 
panies—not for the purpose of benefiting the public, but for the 
ultimate purpose, as the result of the warfare, of destroying one 
of the competitors and creating a railway monopoly in its place. 

Take the great mass of small traders throughout the land, who 
maketheir purchases monthly or quarterly or from season toseason, 
for the supply of the little localities where they do business. 
These purchases are made upon the standard rates. Suddenly, 
without notice, a rate war is precipitated; and the price of every 
article upon the merchant's shelves declines in value because 
of the reduced cost of transporting such articles to the places 


of distribution. Thus the small merchant is placed at the 
mercy of the larger dealer in his neighborhood, who in laying in 
a full year’s supply of goods can take advantage of the lowered 
rates and meet er business competitors in an unfair com- 
petition by reason of the advantage resulting from reduced rail- 
road rates. 

Because of this demoralization extending all over the country, 
affecting every little trader, the business interests of the land de- 
mand that a measure which permits this interruption of rates shall 
be taken from the statutes. Because of the desire to prevent the 
recurrence of evils such as I have described the committee has re- 
ported this bill. Now, it is said that the effect of this bill is that 
we do not vest absolute power in the railway commission. It is 
urged that this entire matter ought to be submitted to their judg- 
ment, and that no right of appeal to the ordinary tribunals of the 
land should be permitted. 

Sir, what is there about railroad property that justifies it being 
branded with outlawry, and its owners denied the same right of 
appeal to the courts of the country which is conferred upon all 
other people with reference to all other kinds of a gps y? What 
is there in the nature of railroad property which justifies an 
American Congress in saying, ‘‘We will create a peculiar and 
special rule for the litigation of rights affecting such property; 
we will create a peculiar tribunal for the ascertainment of the 
measures of relief which may be needed in reference to such prop- 
erty; we will deny in this particular class of cases the ordinary 
recourse to the courts, which we guarantee to the meanest crimi- 
nal in the land.” 

What particular merit can there be in a railroad commission— 
no matter who may appoint its members, no matter how the com- 
mission may be constituted—that we should confer on such @ 
commission practically the attribute of infallibility by withdraw- 
ing their judgments or decisions from review by the courts of 
the land? Some persons talk about this railway commission as 
though it were some great instrumentality possessing almost the 
powers of Divinity—unable to do wrong—a tribunal whose judg- 
ment should not be challenged or called in question anywhere. 

Sir, if you can not trust litigation of railway questions to the 
Federal courts, the judges of whichare appointed by the President 
of the United States, how can you afford to intrust such questions 
to another tribunal created by the same instrumentality, open in 
the matter of their appointment to the same objection, possess- 
ing no uliar fitness usually before the time of their selection 
for their work? Why, in the one case and with one class of ap- 
pointees, declare that their decisions must be accepted asinfallible, 
while in the other case we stand here and criticise and denounce? 
Tam not willing to confer on any commission, no matter how consti- 
tuted, the right to tell any man how he shall use his property and 
under what rules and regulations he may manage it, and without 
the right to review that decision lodged somewhere. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this bill does not enlarge the jurisdiction of 
the court at all. This bill in no wise alters the existing jurisdic- 
tion of the United States courts in relation to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Under the law as we now have it every rule 
of that body affecting fares and freight, railroad regulations, and 
the accommodations that must be offered to the public may be 
reviewed in the courts, finally reaching the Supreme Court, and 
receive there the final judgment of approval or condemnation. 

This bill conferson the Railroad Commission identically the same 
powers it now exercises. The pooling contract must be filed with 
them; they have twenty days in which to examine the merits of 
the contract and make their decision whether it shall stand as the 
law or not. If, in the language of the act, the pooling contract is 
reasonable and just, then the Commission shall approve; but if 
the contract is unreasonable and unfair, then the Commission may 
reject it. In all other questions submitted to that Commission 
and passed on by them the very same test is always applied. If 
the matter is the regulation of a rate of fare the Commission may 
pass on its reasonableness, and if the decision is distasteful to the 
corporation it has the right of appeal to the courts. This in no- 
wise alters, changes, or enlarges the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts in the matter of the cases subject to the control of the Rail- 
way Commission. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Cooper] in his speech the 
other day laid down a rule which surely can not be true when he 
said that the courts of the United States, on appeal from the de- 
cision of the Commission, in reference to a pooling contract, 
would have no alternative but to reverse the decision of the Com- 
mission. He says they will file with the Commission nothing but 
the naked agreement constituting the pool, and that the Commis- 
sion will enter judgment either approving or disapproving such 
contract, and that on appeal to the Supreme Court that court, 
with no more record before it than that, would be in duty bound 
to reverse the judgment of the Commission, if the contract on its 
face on reasonable. 

I submit to him and to every other lawyer in this House that 
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the position can not be correct. If the record as made up by the 
Commission and forwarded to the circuit court contained noth- 
ing but the naked contract that ‘‘ we, the tive companies, 
hereby agree to pool on certain divisions all freight for certain 
— and then that nothing else went into the record reviewed 
»y the court but the judgment of the Commission that the con- 
tract was unreasonable, no appellate court in the land would re- 
verse that judgment with no other or better transcript before it 
than that, because all of the intendments in the appellate court 
must be in favor of the regularity of the proceedings in the court 
below, and all presumption must be that the Board which Con- 
gress hasintrusted with discretion has wisely, operly, and justly 
exercised it, and not that they have viola the law. 

But before there could be a reversal of judgment by the appel- 
late court there would have to be something else sent up with the 
transcript explaining its provisions, amplifying its language, and 
making certain and definite its full meaning and bearing on rail- 
road rates and freights. My friend, Mr. CooPpEr, seems to be un- 
mindful of the provisions of the existing law and of the sections 
which we leave untouched in this amendment when he makes the 
statement that the Interstate Commerce Commission is without 
power to ascertain what agreement may exist between the rail- 
road companies entering into the 1. Section 12 of the existing 
— which is not changed by the provisions of this bill, pro- 
vides: 

Src. 12. That the Commission hereby created shall have oon to in- 
ire into the management of the business of all common carriers subject to 
the provisions of this act, and shall keep itself informed as to the manner and 
method in which the same is conducted, and shall have the right to obtain 
from such common carriers fuiland complete information necessary to enable 


¥ 
the Commission to perform the duties and carry out the objects for which it 
was created. 


And again, section 6, not changed by this law, provides: 


Every common carrier subject to the provisions of this act shall file with 
the Commission hereinafter provided for copies of its schedules of rates, fares, 
and charges which have been established and published in compliance with 
the —— of this section, and shall promptly notify said Commission 
of all changes made in the same. Every such common carrier shall also file 
with said Commission copies of all con ts, aqreemen’™. or arrangements 
with other common ers in relation to any c affected by the provi- 
sions of this act to which it may be a party. 


Under these two sections of the existing law, contrary to the 
statement of the gentleman from Florida, when the agreement to 
divide freight between points is presented, the Commission has 
authority without any additional legislation to demand that all of 
the contracts, embracing all of the terms of the agreement, shall 
be filed with them for their inspection. 

They have the right to inform themselves by a as to 
what the full effect and bearing of that contract be upon the 
interests to be affected by it. ere can be no raise in rates on 
any railroad affected by this pool unless the Interstate Commerce 
Commission gives its indorsement to the raise of rates. So that 
the fear that some people entertain that in the e of this bill 
we are conferring absolute liberty upon the ra company to 
establish whatever rates it pleases, free from inspection or control 
of the Commission, is entirely unfounded. 

Mr. MALLORY. Let me call your attention to this language: 
tract) shall bein writing and. fied with cmstasion ceeated Uy tuipast 
and shall become la: and enfcrceable between the parties thereto at the 
expiration of twenty days from the filing thereof, unless the Commission 
shall in the meantime, and upon inspection thereof, make an order disap- 
proving the same. 

They are limited there to an inspection of the contract. 

Mr. GEARY. No; youmust take the two sections and construe 
them together. You must take this amendment and construe it 
with the existing sections of thelaw. Section 12 says that in order 
to perform their duties they must make inquiries as to all the 
business of the corporation. They must uire the filing with 
them of all contracts of every nature and d entered into be- 
tween the railway com: parties to the arrangements. 
This lenguage, ‘“‘ by an Inspection thereof,” does not mean that they 
are precluded from supplying themselves or advising themselves 
or being influenced by the information already in their possession, 
or which they have authority to gather by reason of the other pro- 
visions of that bill. Now, as to rates, no rate on any road affected 
by the pool can be advanced one cent without the approval of the 
Commission. 

There is no power conferred by this act which releases the rail- 
way companies in the establishment of rates from the control of 
the Commission. Further along in that same section of the ex- 
isting law it is provided: 

No advance shall be made in t rai and c , Sho b 
: duct rie fag ond cere rn os 


plainly state the changes proposed to be made in the schedule then in f e 
Gnd the time when the incensed fares and chatges will gointo cies, 


Now, when they file their agreement for the pool, if it is con- 





templated «» then enlarge the rates to be charged for traffic over 
the pooling roads, they must file simultaneously with that their 
proposed schedules of rates, that the Commission may inspect and 
examine them. But before that change, that advance or altera- 
tion can be made, the Commission must enter its judgment that 
the proposed rate is a reasonable and just one, and one that users 
of that road should pay. Where lies the danger, then, in confer- 
ring the right to pool on a railway corporation if we reserve as we 
do here absolute control over the rates to be charged by the cor- 
porations entering into the pooling contract? 

T believe that every order of that Commission should be review- 
able by the courtsof the United States. I am not willing to con- 
fer on any tribunal in the first instance final authority to make 
laws or rules for the control or government of the property of 
anybody. Men speak of this Commission as something to be held 
up and regarded as superior to all other kindred tribunals. I do 
not believe that any man can serveupon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a year or two without becoming so biased against 
railway companies as to be unfit to sit as a juror in a case affect- 
ing their rights. By this act it is made the duty of a Commis- 
sioner to become a quasi prosecutor. He must inform himself at 
al. times of their doings. Either on his motion or at the instiga- 
tion of some other, he is compelled to institute criminal proceed- 
ings against a corporation or its employees. 

In prosecuting these through the courts of the land he natu- 
rally acquires the prejudices of the position that he occupies, and 
entertains hostile notions against the ag against whom his 
efforts must be at all limes directed. No man occupying that 
position should be made final arbiter of the rights of the railway 
— over which he is compelled to exercise this kind of con- 
trol. 

But in pooling, more especially than anywhere else, there is an- 
other reason for conferring on the courts the right to review the 
action of the Commission. We permit the pooling contract to be 
made. Corporations enter into it. The warfare between them 
ceases. A certainty of reasonable return waits upon the consum- 
mation ofthe pool. Men, relapsing intoa state of peace where they 
have been heretofore in war, —— the returns of a 
prosecution of their business, insured by the continuance of that 
pool, invest their money in improvements of the road, in the en- 
largement of its facilities and in better means of accommodati 
the public who may use it. Other people throughout the land, 
recognizing the permanency of that investment, during the peri 
of the pool at least, invest their money in this particular kind of 
property. Suddenly, without notice, sometimes it may be with- 
out reason, the Commission, on its own motion, influenced by the 
whim of someone, orders the pool canceled, and all those invest- 
ments destroyed or much impaired in value. We are told now, 
this time in the world’s history, that we should permit no right of 
review in any tribunal to the people who woult'b be damaged and 
injured by this practical confiscation and destruction of their in- 
vestments effected by the act of the Commission. 

There can come no harm if we permit a review so long as that 
commission acts in a reasonable, just, and propermanner, I have 
not lost that confidence in the Federal courts that makes some 
men seemingly believe they have ceased to be im: ial in deeid- 
ing questions arising between the people and corporations. If I 
believed what some men seem to believe, that you can not trust 
the Federal courts to adjudicate between the people and corpora- 
tions, then I would demand the im hment of the judges be- 
lieved to be corrupt rather than denounce the entire judicial 
system of the United States. 

But, Mr. er, because I may be dissatisfied with a decision 
of the court, use it does not meet my views and agree with 
my opinion in the case, that gives me no right to question the 
integrity of every man upon the Federal bench of the United 
States. I would rather trust the courts as now constituted to 
arbitrate between man and man, or man and ——— than a 
commission created without previous learning or education or with- 
out any special fitness for its work. 

This bill is not perfect. We do not claim it to be. Neither is 
the existing law perfect. But after a year of conflict in commit- 
tee between divergent and hostile views, this bill has been pre- 

for the —— of effecting a correction of the evils which 
grown up under existing law. Let it go intooperation. Let 

us try the of this work. Let us by experience learn what, 
if any, uld be made, as we had to learn in the case of 
w. Then, if experience demonstrates the incorrect- 
ness of the law, let us make a new correction. I think, in the in- 
terest of the consumers all over the land, in the interest of every 
small trader who is compelled to use the railroad system for the 


ae he buys, in the interest of that stability 
which is essential to the life of trade in order to maintain a fair 
and reasonable rate, securing a fair return to all, this bill ought 
to pass in the form in which it came from the committee. 
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Protection te American Indastries. 


“In hoe signo vinces.” 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
In THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 7, 1895. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8705) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue bonds to maintain the gold reserve, and to redeem and 
retire United States notes, and for other purposes— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It has occurred to me to state a few of the 
reasons very briefly why I can not support the pending measure, 
and I do it with a good deal of reluctance, in view of the fact that 
there is such a loud clamor throughout the country at this time 
that something shall be done to protect the solvency of the Treas- 
ury Department and to uphold the credit of the Government. 
Appeals are being made to us every day from sources of the high- 
est respectability, imploring us to abandon all party and partisan 
considerations and to vote for the Administration measure upon 
the theory, which somehow or other is abroad in the land, that 
Mr. Cleveland has announced a policy that is better than nothing. 

The fallacy of such a p ition is best appreciated in the 
light of the fact that Mr. Cleveland, if we are to charge him up 
with the responsibility of the various bills which have come be- 
fore Congress, and the various propositions in the form of amend- 
ments thereto which have emanated from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, has changed his mind often and radically, 
even since the first proposition was brought here. 

The original Carlisle measure has not to-day one advocate or 
apologist; not even the disti ished Secretary of the Treasury 
himself. Through all the modifications and mutations which 
have presented themselves here uncertainty and utter lack of 
consecutive ideas has been manifested from first to last. 

It is not, therefore, very strange that the representatives of the 
people, with some knowledge of these matters, some consecutive 
opinions of their own, have hesitated to readjust themselves to 
every gyration of opinion which is manifested to us in the Ex- 
ecutive suggestions. But I want to make a further suggestion: 
Who assailed the credit of this Government first? 

Who spread far and wide the idea that our currencysystem was 
fatally defective? During the campaign which resulted in the 
overthrow of the Democratic majority in this House there was no 

uestion of currency discussed — Our Popniistic 
friends may have talked about free silver and unlimited green- 
back issues, and all that; but there was no important considera- 
tien given to any question of the currency. We had been getting 
along well enough for a third of a century under this system of 
ours. It had never failed in anemergency. The repeal of the 
purchasing clause of the Sherman Act was only a concession by 
the Republicans to the fad of the Administration. 

The people of the country were warned that the repeal of that 
law could benefit nobody, could change nothing, would have not 
the slightest effect upon the busines sof the country. I have never 
doubted that the Administration called the Fifty-third Congress 
together and submitted the question of the reed of the Sherman 
Act for the deliberate purpose of avoiding the effect of the over- 
whelming victory of 1893. It could not have been believed by 
Mr. Cleveland or anybody else that the repeal of the Sherman Act 
would bring prosperity, for it had not been the enactment of the 
Sherman law that caused the disaster, and everybody knew it who 
had intelligence enough to read and write. 

So, when the repeal of the Sherman Act utterly failed of any 
such effect the next movement was, on thereassem bling of the Fifty- 
third Congress in December last, to turn aside the eyes of the 
people of the country from the overthrow of the Democratic 
party at the election and fix the eyes of the country upon what 
was denominated ‘“‘currency reform.” From that day to this 
every possible effort has been made by the Democratic party in 
Congress, in the press, and through the commercial bodies of the 
country to impress upon the people of the country that there was 
something terribly wrong with our currency. 

Mr.S r,I do not believe that there is. Idenounce the state- 
ment. It has not any truth behind it. There is nothing wrong 
with our currency, and certain amendments to the national bank- 


ing law, which can be written on a single sheet of note paper, and 
enacted into law, would cure the whole trouble. é 

But you are met here now by a simple proposition which has 
been offered as a substitute by the gentleman from Maine, Mr. 
REED, which embodies, in my judgment, a complete and perfect 
remedy for all the ills which you claim exist. The only trouble 
existing to-day in the matter of our Treasury is caused by a pau- 
city of revenue and a plethoraof lack of confidence; and that lack 
of confidence is all due—absolutely all due—to the assaults made 
by the Administration itself upon the integrity of the country. 

Erase from the history of the past few months the bulletins 
from the White House and the scattering, desultory, and contra- 
dictory statements from the Treasury Department, and there 
would be no lack of confidence. It is all done as a shield to the 
Democratic party for thefuture. You propose to fight the battles 
of the future upon the same question of currency and coinage, and 
you do it for the purpose of evading the only issue that is a live 
and practical one. And you can not make that battle, for you 
can not get together on any proposition. It is idle for you to 
talk about a national contest upon currency reform. You will 
have to reform yourselves first, and your reformation is an im- 
possibility. 

But there is one thing that you are agreed about. You are 
agreed that in arranging the battle of 1896 for the Republican 
party you will demand that there shall be eliminated all reference 
to the tariff question. You met the Republican party within a 
year on that question, and you donot want to see them any more. 
And so the shibboleth of your battle, the battle cry upon which 
you expect to rally your hosts, and incidentally the hosts of the 
eahinens party, is ‘‘ McKinleyism is dead.” 

A gentleman of spontaneous notoriety in the Democratic party, 
after having voted to retain the McKinley law upon the statute 
books, after having voted and filibustered for days and weeks 
against the repeal of the McKinley law, and after having voted 
for its retention on the statute books, went into a little contest in 
which the tariff question figured high above all other questions. 
And he, with a degree of versatility which falters im the face of no 
emergency, adjusted himself to the Gorman-Wilson enactment, 
and without explaining why he voted to retain the McKinley law 
on the statute books proceeded to excoriate the McKinley law as 
the fruitful source of all our troubles. He burned incense at the 
altar of anti-McKinleyism and pro-Wilsonism. He humiliated 
himself to an extent that old Nebuchadnezzar would have repudi- 
ated him as beneath his dignity. Referring to his own record in 
the support of the McKinley law in opposition to the Gorman bill, 
he placed his hand upon his mouth and his mouth in the dust; 
oak in describing himself he cried out to the New York voters, 
*“‘Unclean! Unclean!” ‘Oh, be merciful to me, a sinner!” 

He came out of the controversy most utterly and overwhelm- 
ingly and indescribably repudiated. Noman living in all the past 
of American politics ever administered to him such a fail as 
was there, my countrymen. But he emerged from the wreck and 
ruin, and after inhaling the Southern breezes amid the pine for- 
ests of Florida for a few weeks he opened his mouth and shouted, 
**McKinleyism is dead;” and he has kept it up eversince. 

A few nights ago, in the city of New York, ina great speech 
which he had prepared with infinite pains and signal ability, he 
declared that, whatever else occurred and whatever else was taught 


by the past, and whatever else could be depended on in the futere, 
McKinleyism is dead. And so come Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart 
from ali directions, shouting ‘‘ McKinlevism is dead.” ‘* We went 


to war,” say the Democrats, “‘ with McKinleyism, and we had a fair 
fight. We put up the beauties of the Gorman-Wilson bill in op- 
position to the McKinley law. We tried the experiment of com- 
yarison, and we got the worst of it. One hundred majority in the 
fast House was transformed to 145 on the other side. The Senate 
changed hands like a kaleidoscope; but we still say and shout that 
‘McKinleyism is dead.’” 

The parrot which had emerged from the contest with the monkey 
merely gave vent to his feelings by the declaration, ‘‘ We have 
had a h—lof atime.” Butour Democratic friends have improved 
upon that. They say, ‘‘ Here we are; 195 of us, where heretofore 
there were 214. But we killed the thing which killed us. ‘ The 
snake it was which died.’ ” 

And so it appears, Mr. Speaker, that the catastrophe to the Dem- 
ocratic party which occurred in the election of 1804 has operated 
only imperfectly to teach that party wisdom and forbearance; but 
there is wonderful skill and enormous ingenuity in the make-up 
of the Democratic party. There is no other party in the United 
States now, nor was there ever a party, that could outlive the 
overwhelming rebuke of 1894 excepting only the Democratic party. 

It has qualities of evasion and adroitness in discounting defeat 
and turning aside rebuke that no other political party in this 
country ever had before; nor do I think a party will ever exist in 
the future which will be the equal in this regard of the Demo- 
eratic party of to-day. It was great wisdom and great shrewd- 
ness in the Democratic party when overthrown in November last 
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to attempt to get some sort of foundation out of the wreck to 
stand upon. If it admitted the inevitable logic of the disaster 
and did not succeed in turning aside that logic it was forever and 
inevitably oVerthrown; and so the highest art of the Democratic 
party has been brought to bear to readjust the issues and to ex- 
plain away the results of 1894. 

It was remarkable that the audacity of the Democratic party 
should have dared to suggest the expedient to which they have re- 
sorted. The very strength of the effort lies in the unqualified 
audacity thereof. Overwhelmed from ocean to ocean upon an is- 
sue of their own choosing, an issue about which there could be 
no question, the Democratic party of the country has turned 
around and declared that the whole contest in the United States 
is about something else, and they say (and that is the declaration 
of the party now from one end of the country to the other): ‘‘ We 
have been overwhelmingly defeated; we can not deny that. A 
majority of nearly 100 in the House of Representatives has been 
suddenly transformed in a single election toa majority of more 
than 140 the other way; but the result is a repudiation of the 
McKinley law. We went to battle upon an issue which we our- 
selves made, and we were swept as no other political party in the 
whole history of American politics was ever swept before; but 
our enemies were defeated at the same time and on the same ques- 
tion.” 

Let us state this question now fairly: The Republican party in 
the Fifty-first Congress passed the McKinley law. It passed it in 
— of the platform of 1888, the solemn declaration of the 

epublican party. Thelanguage of that platform is in the words 
following, to wit: 


We are uncompromisingly in favor of the American system of protection; 
we protest against its destruction as proposed by the President and his party. 
They serve the interests of Europe; we will support the interests of America. 
We accept the issue, and confi any oppent to the people for their judg- 
ment. The protective system must maintained. Its abandonment has 
always been followed by general disaster to all interests except those of the 
usurer and the sheriff. denounce the Mills billas destructive to the gen- 
eral business, the labor,and the farming interests of the country, and we 
heartily indorse the consistent and ao action of the Republican repre- 
sentatives in Congress in opposing i ge. 

We condemn the pees on of the Democratic pesty to place wool on the 
free list, and we insist that the duties thereon shall be adjusted aud main- 
tained so as to furnish full and adequate protection to that industry. 


There was nobody who misunderstood that platform. There 
was not any other issue in the campaign of 1888 than this that 
amounted to a serious matter of consideration. Political orators 
discussed other questions as ornamental features of their speeches. 
They ornamented and decorated their oratorical effusions with 
discussions of other questions. But the real question, as every- 
body knows, was the question of the tariff, and the issue was 
tought out upon this platform, and there was nobody who stood 
more enthusiastically upon this platform than did the Hon. Ben- 
jamin Harrison, of Indiana. He was the candidate of the Repub- 
lican party, and he shouted in favor of this platform. He did not 
modify it; he did not explain it away; he did not agologize for it; 
and the victory was won in November on it, and the party in the 
Fifty-first Congress followed it—followed the dictates of the party 
declaration at Chicago. 

Nobody said in that Congress that we were going beyond Re- 

yublican principles and Republican declarations. The House of 
Dacrenniatives passed the bill on the 2ist of May, 1890; the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means had been made by Hon. THomas B. 
Rexrp of Maine, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
than whom there is not a clearer, more intelligent, or more 
thoroughly competent exponent of Republican principles living. 
He never made ee of opposition the McKinley 
law, and from that day to this has never dissented from the action 
of the Republican party in that Congress. The members of that 
committee were selected by him, and they represented the best 
elements of the Republican party of the United States of America. 

They were not organized upon factional lines or sectional lines. 
They were out and out Republicans, clear-headed and intelligent: 
and they submitted their work to the House of Representatives, 
and it was indorsed; and after a long study in the Senate, with 
such men as ALLISON and SHERMAN and ALDRICH and others, it 
was passed in the Senate, and the amendments of the Senate were 
concurred in by the House, and it became the work not of McKin- 
ley, not of REED, not of ALDRICH, not of ALLISON, but the work 
of the Republican party of the United States of America. There 
was nota clear-headed, intelligent Republicanin the United States 
who was not in favor of the McKinley bill of 1890 as it passed both 
branches of Congress. 

The men who to-day go talking about having told you so are 
talking in the air. There were differences of opinion during the 
progress of the construction and passage of the bill. There was 
one important difference of opinion growing out of the third sec- 
tion of the bill. One wing of the party, one set of gentlemen, be- 
lieved that the reciprocity clause ought to be framed upon the 
provision that there should be free trade in the commodities of 
the reciprocating countries, and that the President should be au- 
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thorized, in the line of treaties, or the refusal of reciprocal con- 
cessions, to attach duties to the products of those countries. There 
was a grave doubt of the constitutionality of this procedure. The 
other wing of the party or the other division of sentiment advo- 
cated the provision that was put into the third section, that the duty 
should be puton and remitted under reciprocal arrangements by 
proclamation of the President. It wasasimple question of whether 
the President should beauthorized by law to levy and assess duties, 
or whether he should be simply authorized to remit duties already 
levied by Congress. ; 

The law went into effect. It is not necessary now to discuss 
whether or not the vote of 1890 and the vote of 1892 were intelli- 
gent, wise, and thoroughly considered expressions of the senti- 
ment of the American people. It is enough for my purpose to 
show that there was no disclaimer. Point, my Democratic friend, 
to the time and place when and where a leader of the Republican 
party in the United States, in the contest of 1890 or in the contest 
of 1892, ever once said that the McKinley bill was not in accord 
with Republican sentiment in the United States. There may 
have been here and there a newspaper that said it; for we have an 
occasional great organ in remote States which is free trade and 
revenue tariff and all sorts of tariff for eleven months in the year 
and which then wabbles around and supports the Republican idea 
of protection one month in the year. 

But tell me whereaconvention of a Republican State in the United 
States, in the great contest of 1890 or of 1892, apologized for the 
McKinley law. Mr. Harrison, the candidate of the Republican 

varty in that unfortunate year, did not hesitate to indorse the 
cKinley law without qualification; and Mr. Blaine, who is so 
often quoted by the Democrats now that he is dead, now that the 
can no longer abuse him and traduce him, and crucify him politi- 
cally, and charge him with every species of outrage that can be 
framed into the English language, indorsed the McKinley law in 
the enthusiastic language of that magnetic and magnificent leader 
as no man else ever did indorse the McKinley law. 

That is where we stood, Mr. Speaker, when the campaign of 
1892 broke upon us. We stood like brave men standing by the 
right, standing by principle, standing as a rock in the ocean, de- 
fying everybody, defying criticism, defying the Democratic party 
without and critics within, if there had been any, but there was 
none. 

The campaign of 1892 was fought upon the following platform 
of principles announced at Minneapolis by the unanimous report 
of the committee on platform and by the unanimous indorsement 
of that mighty convention: 

We reaffirm the American doctrine of protection. We call attention to its 
growth abroad. We maintain that the prosperous condition of our country 
is largely due to the wise revenue legislation of the last Republican Congress. 
We believe that all articles which can not be produced in the United States, 
szcus luxuries, should be admitted free of duty, and that on all imports com- 
ing into competition with the products of American labor there should be 
levied duties equal to the difference between wages abroad and at home. 

We assert that the prices of manufactured articles of general consumption 
have been reduced under the operations of the tariff act of 1890. 

We denounce the efforts of the Democratic majority of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to destroy our tariff laws piecemeal, as manifested by their 
attacks upon wool, lead, and lead ores, the chief product of a number of 
States, and we ask the people for their judgment thereon. 

We point tothe success of the Republican policy of reciprocity under which 
our export trade has vastly increased, and new and enlarged markets have 
been opened for the products of our farms and workshops. We remind the 
people of the bitter opposition of the Democratic party to this practical busi- 


ness measure, and ¢ that, executed by a Republican Administration, our 
present laws will eventually give us control of the trade of the world. 


It will be seen by an a of this tariff plank that not onl 
was the general principle of protection indorsed without qualifi- 
cation, but the great convention at Minneapolis pointed with pride 
to the operation of the McKinley law, both as to its effect upon 
manufactures and its effect upon wages, and in an especial man- 
ner its effect upon our export trade. Not only so, but it assailed 
the Democratic party for its criticism of the schedules of ihe Mc- 
Kinley law: 

We denounce the efforts of the Democratic majority of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to destroy our tariff laws by piecemeal, as manifested by their 
attacks upon wool, lead, and lead ores, the chief products of a number of 
States; and we ask the people for their judgment thereon. 

There was not any mistake about that. We stood by the whole 
McKinley Act—more than it is necessary to do now. 

Mr. Speaker, I warn my Democratic brethren that post-bellum 
declarations will not avail them anything. It is not worth while 
for the I-told-you-so fellows to go around now and talk about 
what they have always believed and always understood. They 
never believed anything but that the McKinley bill was right, and 
they never understood anything but that that was the party decla- 
ration; and they never sa.¢ anything, and the man does not live 
who protested; the man does not live who, in 1890 or 1892, occu- 
pying a prominent and distinguished position in the Republican 

rty, said, “There are some things in the McKinley law that I 

o not exactly indorse.” 

Of course there were matters of detail that we differed about; 

there is always that. Of course we were not unanimous upcn the 
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schedules when the bill 
template or imagine. 
history of tariff legislation. But upon the great a of pro- 


ed Congress; that is impossible to con- 
othing of the kind ever happened in the 


tection I stand here to say to my Democratic friends, you are 
fighting a straw man of your owncreation. There was no Repub- 
lican who opposed the McKinley law upon principle. Now and 
then one in the House of Representatives or the Senate fluttered 
and blustered and for reasons of his own may have made some 
declamations, may have made some orations, may have dealt in 
oratory, but they all voted and they all stood in and they all in- 
dorsed and they were all together. 

Then what followed? Two defeats. That of 1890 came too 
soon upon us, without any opportunity to defend. Every meas- 
ure of this character must have its day, its full day, its long day, 
its elaborate day, in the court of public opinion, and this one did 
not have its day. It was enacted in the early days of October and 
the vote was cast in November; and the tricks and misrepresen- 
tation and the misunderstandings of our people were something 
absolutely ———- And then 1892; and, as our great champion 
and distinguished leader has well said in the North American Re- 
view, the Democratic party in the campaign of 1892 got the ben- 
efit of its bad character. 

It had a reputation and character in the United States for not 
telling the truth, for making representations before the election 
that they did not carry out after the election, and so when it de- 
clared in favor of substantial free trade nobody believed it; did 
not believe there was any danger that they would do it, and so 
they won. They won on their bad character; they won on the 
reputation they had for telling untruths; they got the ear of the 
public and carried the public with them upon the assumption 
that they would not tell the truth and did not tell the truth, and 
would not do what they said they would do. And then came the 
election of 1892 and the signal defeat to the Republican party, 
and then what? 

Then came a most_remarkable result. It was not forty-eight 
hours from the time Mr. Cleveland was elected until this disaster, 
which has now swept like a simoon over the country and laid for- 
tunes low and beggared hundreds of thousands of men and made 
millions of men and women and children hungry and drove them 
to despair and desperation, had begun tocome. The great steel 
works in Pennsylvania cut its wages 10 = cent within forty- 
eight hours of the election of Cleveland. They did not give the 
Democratic party the benefit of its bad character. The man- 
agers of that institution believed the Democratic party would tell 
the truth; they believed that they were going to do exactly what 
they said they were going to do, and from that day to this disaster 
has swept over this country. 

It is not worth while to discuss this question. It is not worth 
while to spend breath, Mr. Speaker. Printers’ ink is worth some- 
thing; white paper is worth something; time is worth something. 
There is no use to discuss the question of what has devastated the 
interests of the country. On the day that Grover Cleveland was 
elected in 1892 there was not an unemployed man in the United 
States who wanted to work, and they were all working at fair 
wages. There was not an unemployed coal miner; there was not 
an unemployed operative of a manufacturing industry; there was 
not an idle man upon the farms; there was not an idle man in the 
shops of the United States; they were all working—not working 
for very high wages, but fair remuneration. The trouble came. 
What caused it? 

Why, Mr. Speaker, that is a matter res adjudicata. We went 
to the country in 1894 and asked the country to say what caused 
it. The Democratic party came here into Congress, passed the 
Wilson bill in the House and the Gorman-Brice bill in the Senate, 
the one absolutely destructive of all the industries of the country, 
fraught with indescribable and irresistible ruin to every indus- 
trial institution on the continent; the other a modification with, 
as it has been said, protection in spots, protection to certain in- 
dustries, protection to sugar, protection to rice, some protection 
to coal and iron, protection here and protection there, free trade 
here and ruin there. The people of the country had a long twelve- 
months session of this Congress, which began on the 7th day of 
August, before they voted. The submission was intelligent, the 
submission was without qualification. The submission was asub- 
mission that everybody understood. 

We went into the election of 1894 condemning the Democratic 
party for its course on the tariff question. We went into the cam- 
paign of that year charging that the hard times of 1893 and 1894 
were the result of the declaration of the Democratic party that it 
would repeal and destroy protection in this country. t was 
the only issue. Who made any otherissue? Tell me when it was 
and where it was that upon any considerable scope of country 
anybody on behalf of the Republican pry made any other issue 
than that. Where was it, when was it, who was it, what did he 
say? Weassailed the Democratic party for its record in the Fifty- 
third Congress. We assailed it for the destruction of the McKin- 
ley law; not for the destruction of its schedules; not because it 


had repealed the tariff on clothes or hosiery; not that. But be- 
cause it had aimed a blow at the great principle of protection to 
American industry; because it had refused to maintain the bar- 
riers which the Republican _— had erected between the labor 
of foreign countries and the labor of this country. 

That was what it was; that was the issue, and it was not any 
other issue. Now, what did we win on, my Democratic friends? 
What did we win on in this battle from which you emerged shout- 
ing that McKinleyism was dead? We won on the public opinion 
as to which was right, the McKinley law of 1890, or the Wilson- 
Gorman law of 1894. That is what we won on, that is what we 
went to battle about. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, is there any other issue that can sweep this 
country like a simoon from San Francisco to Calais? There were 
controversies in Colorado about free silver, there were controver- 
sies in the new States all along the line about free silver, there 
was a difference of opinion between Republicans in Indiana and 
Nebraska and Iowa and New York and New England, but upon 
the issues of the campaign of 1894 they all voted together. 

The first gun of the campaign was in Oregon, a State more or 
less in favor of and largely tending toward free silver. That was 
the first gun of the battle. It resounded from ocean to ocean, 
and its echoes were met and the reverberation was sent back- 
ward across the continent and over the mountain tops from 
Vermont and Maine; and the same unparalleled results piled up 
mountain high, and those grand men who helped to frame the 
committee and frame the McKinley bill, and who supported it 
without qualification upon the floor of Congress, were sent back 
to the Fifty-fourth Congress by unparalleled majorities. And 
then what happened? Why, the election came and it was like a 
simoon; it was like a cyclone and it was everywhere; it uprooted 
everything; it tore down everything; it spoke in tones of thunder 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Every other issue was swept 
out of the way. Colorado came piling up its magnificent major- 
ity side by side with Massachusetts and Connecticut, New Jersey 
and West Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky, Missouri and Ne- 
braska—all of them—all alike. 

There came over the telegraph wires on ante-election dates to 
the press of the country that Minnesota was wavering, that Wis- 
consin was in doubt, that Michigan was uncertain and Iowa was 
in peril,and districts of Ohio and districts of Indiana were in 
doubt; but when the result cameevery Representative from Michi- 
gan, every Representative from Wisconsin, the solid vote of iowa, 
the solid vote of Indiana, almost the solid vote of Lllinois, only two 
lacking in Ohio, practically the solid vote of Pennsylvania, all of 
New Jersey, all of Connecticut, all of Rhode Island, all of Massa- 
chusetts but one, all of New York but five—all Republicans, all 
standing upon the platform, the single great, controlling, over- 
powering plank, which was Republican protection to American 
industry. 

That was the battle, Mr. Speaker. What is the use of a Demo- 
crat coming here upon the floor of Congress and talking about 
McKinleyism being dead? Dead! Dead in the embodiment of 
245 Republican Representatives to stand upon this floor in the 
next Congress, all elected upon the platform of Republican pro- 
tection; all elected without a protest against a single schedule of 
the McKinley bill. Who thought about schedules, who talked in 
the campaign of 1894 about the tariff upon clothes and the rate 
upon calico? Who spoke anywhere about the rates of the Mc- 

inley law as compared with the rates of the schedules of the 
Wilson bill? Who talked about it? Nobody charged with any 
duty, nobody authorized by any political party or any political 
organization. The whole burden of our campaign was that the 
Democratic party is seeking to overthrow just and adequate pro- 
tection to American industry. We are for that principle; they 
are against it. That was the shibboleth, and in hoc signo vincess! 

The talk about changing the issue upon which the Republicans 
are to fight the battle of 1896, and deserting protection, comes 
from two sources only. The Democratic leaders want it to a 
man. They realize that it was the tariff which defeated them 
both this year and last, and that will inevitably defeat them again. 
They are anxious for the change which some alleged Republican 
— are foolish enough to suggest. 

f they can only induce the Republicans to fight the campaign 
of 1896 on the money question, if there is any such question at 
issue between the two great parties, or on any other issue except 
the tariff, they might stand some chance of winning. They have 
no hope whatever of carrying the country on the tariff. 

The other class who talk about the necessity of a new issue are 
the few Republicans who, in the excess of their eagerness for some 
particular idential candidate, fear his chances for a nomina- 
tion will not be improved by giving too great prominence to the 
idea of protection to our home industries—one of the great funda- 
mental principles of the Republican party. They do not want the 
protective idea prominent because they see that with the tariff as 
the issue their favorite candidate for the Presidency might not be 
uppermost. I can not see what the gentlemen who talk about 
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conservative protection mean. Protection is either protection 
which protects or it is no protection at all. You can not qualify, 
modify, oramend it. This is thesimple logic of the matter as un- 
derstood by the plain people everywhere. 

What is conservative protection? Do they mean by that the 
Gorman-Brice-Wilson law which the country repudiated so over- 
whelmingly at the recent election? Surely that law might be 
classed as conservative protection, as I understand the term, when 
it does protect at all. If weare to ee that then we must stand 
on the defensive, for we will be compelled to fight the campaign 
of 1896 on the ground which the ocrats have chosen and 
already occupy. If we are not to accept that law as conservative 
protection, then will some member of Congress kindly express in 
a bill introduced at the present session of Congress or the next 
exactly what is meant, and give the whole country a sample of 
this particular kind of protection. 

It seems to me that the men who talk about the impractica- 
bility of making a national campaign on the protection issue have 
not read political history well or properly comprehended its most 
important iessons. They ignore the fact that the law of 1890 was 
the most just and reasonable tariff law ever enacted by any party 
at any period since the organization of the Government and was 
happily adjusted to the conditions then existing. It enforced the 
principle of protection more vigorously and fully than ever before, 
and was repeatedly indorsed by Republican conventions as the 
best embodiment of the protective principle ever put on our 
statute books. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Blaine at first complained that 
the bill did not recognize and enforce the doctrine of reciprocity, 
but it should also be recalled in that direction that he subse- 
quently declared in a letter to Mr. Joseph H. Manley, of his State, 
in 1892, that ‘*the wisdom of the McKinley tariff had been amply 
vindicated by ience.” He declared that it was found to have 
worked admirably, and that within the last year it had produced 
@ greater volume of business, internal and external, export and 
import, than the United States ever transacted before. 

Notwithstanding the character and extent of the opposition to it— 
said Mr. Blaine— 
Se ivurishdug than 0s any ppovioes ane, thes vindiostany: the Mckiaiey 
Imore hour a ous eo, us 
tariff by an impressive onda Guleniatic series of facts. mes % * 

Thus it will be seen that the men who so glibly condemn the 
law of 1890 now forget the great gain in tenho it brought to us. 
It not only sustained the protective principle most effectively, but 
at the same time it gave to this country the largest foreign trade 
and the largest free list of noncompeting foreign products it has 
ever known. What more do these a want? Does any 
true Republican claim that the McKinley law, so called, did not 
embody Republican principle, or sentiment, as expressed at the 
last Republican national convention previous to its enactment, or 
that it was not —— to the times when enacted? The men 
who now declare Republican protection extreme, and who loudly 
proclaim that the party must take a middle course, whatever 
makeshift that may signify, are the same men who talked that 
way in 1890, 1891, 1892, 1898, and again this year. If the great 
doctrine of protection should point to one Republican leader more 
than another, that is indeed a poor reason for abandoning the 
principle so close to the hearts of the American people, upon 
which it is everywhere conceded that we won our unprecedented 
victories in November. 

The Republican national convention in 1896 will fix the plat- 
form of the party. Wise men will not hasten to anticipate its ac- 
tion or usurp its functions. It is well to observe that platforms 
are not made to fit the cancidate, but the candidate is chosen to 
fit the platform. The Republican party wil! not furlits victorious 
banners, and the Presidential candidate of the y will not be 
taken from that small class of Republicans who favor compromis- 
ing one of the great ape of its party creed. There so, i no 
interview in the public prints for a long time which impressed the 
Republicans of the country more favorably than the recent ex- 

ression of Congressman BouTELLE of Maine. To my mind he 
done the a great service in stating its position on the 
tariff so clearly and forcibly. 

I can not better occupy space on this matter than to publish the 
— of the distinguished, able, and experienced gentleman in 


CONGRESSMAN BOUTELLE'S TIMELY PROTEST. 

I have no patience— 

Continued Mr. BouUTELLE— 
with any ublicans who it themselves to be made cai ws by the 
eee M — that cue inbavine to helithie and break 
the force of the great vietory of 18% by intimations that the Re- 
publican party has in some way weakened or re 
stand upon the tariff question. Itis an old trick of Democracy to invent 


a phrase or catchword which they seek to make odious by iteration, and then 
gen habe bagnhuc ett whieh > scane thal anh tentnartecinel Mepeb- 


licans. ‘ Bleeding Kansas,” “ bloody shiri,” and “force bill” 
and just now, after the awful thrashing administered by the people, they 
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rately shouting against ‘‘ McKinleyism,” and claiming that it shared in 


their defeat. 
The transparent trick is to ask some unsuspicious Republican whether our 
— “will reenact the McKinley law,” and if he answers that future con- 

itions may indicate some posible change of rate in some item of some sched- 
ulethe Democratic paper instantly reports said Republican as having declared 
that “ McKinleyism is dead,” and that the party will never think of restor- 
ing it. Of course the obvious Cm my is to get the impression abroad that 
the Republicans have repented of or repudiated the tariff islation of 1890 
as too pronounced in the line of protection, and that the result of the recent 
elections has caused the Republicans to become conservative as to the impor- 
tance of ce our home markets and encouraging our own industries. 

The falsehood of this pretense is shown by every fact of the recent cam- 
paign. Never before in political history was there a contest in which the 
main issue was made so overshadowing or its triumph so pronounced as in 
the elections of this year, when the principles of pro ion to American in- 
dustry received the most overwhelming indorsement ever - by the 
American people; and it was not only a victory for the principle, but a com- 
plete triumph for the system of Republican protection enacted in 1890 as 

st the assault made upon it by the Wilson-Brice-Gorman monstrosity 
enacted by the Democrats. 

The attempt to ianers a qongotien against the tariff legislation of 1890 by 
characterizing it as ‘- McKinleyism ” and representing it as something inde- 
fensible is an insult to the Republican Congress that gave to the country two 
years ago what was incomparably the wisest, most thoroughly systematized, 
most ay considered, and most beneficial tariff legislation ever framed. 
It represented notsimply McKinleyism. but: Aldrichism, ,and Repub- 
licanism. None of the leaders of the Republican were then anxious to 
assign to the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Waysand Means all 
the responsibility forall the glory of that great achievement of legislation in 
the most difficult ofall fields. It wasrecognized with its splendidly beneficent 
features, and its unavoidable but minor imperfections, as the work upon 
which the Republican party would appeal for the support of the people; and, 
while misrepresentation defeated us at the elections held before its effects 
were apparent, the voters of the United States had this year, with unparal- 
leled emphasis, denounced the warfare made u it, and commanded a re- 

rn to the principles and systems that gave the United States in 1892 the 

hest d of prosperity ever attained by any people. 

he battle was fought squarely on the issue between the fruits of the Re- 
a legislation of 1890 and the —— and disaster that followed the 

moeratic tariff-smashing assault upon that legislation. The result of the 
battle, from Maine to Iowa, from Connecticut to the new States and Terri- 
tories of the far West, has been so emphatic a verdict in favor of protection 
that no — party will ever dare to put afree-trade plank in its platform, 
or ask the people to open the American market for the products of the cheap 
labor of foreign lands. 

Instead of retrea' the + army of protection has advanced its stand- 
ards and lifted them higher ever before. The demand for the preserva- 
tion of the American market for the products of our own industry, and for 
such pro’ as will guarantee to American workingmen the greatest 
practicable diversification of employments, and the highest possible 
consistent with the general welfare of the whole people, has been utte at 
the polls this year in stentorian tones, and any man or set of men im any 

rty who disregard or seek to misinterpret t mandate will fail to mus- 

r a corporal’s of supporters among the intelligent and patriotic citi- 
zens who form future hope and safeguard of the Republic. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, the defeat of the ee 
in 1890 and 1892 has been over and over again suc ly ex- 
plained, and it has been demonstrated to the satisfaction of every 
intelligent man as follows: 

First. The McKinley law operated as an enormous impetus to 
the growth, prosperity, and profitableness of the manufacturing 
industries of the country. It enlarged the scope, it increased the 
profit, it — enormous sums of money to this country, and 
gave a grand forward impetus to our industrial system. 

Second. It increased wages in many of the branches of labor. 
It lowered wages in none. It gave employment toall the labor of 
the United States, and made profitable the investments of United 
States capital. ~ 

Third. It caused a magnificent increase in our foreign trade, 
—— up through the reciprocity features alone a great scope 
of country in which we had had no traffic, and gave us a — 
Lo , oan of which has been cut off by the repeal of Mc- 

ey law. 

Fourth. It did not enhance the cost of living to the American 
laborer or the American citizen, and on the contrary, at the close 
of the operations of the McKinley law, the commodities that enter 
into the life of the family, and the support of the laborer and 
oo dependent on him were lower than ever before in the United 


So that it had operated to benefit all classes of peopie in the 
Unitel States, and was 7 promoting our foreign commerce 
to an extent almost unheard of. 

Fifth. The repeal of the McKinley law and the substitution of 
the Wilson-Gorman law produced uncertainty and stagnation 
first, ruin and devastation afterwards. It turned hundreds of 
thousands of American laborers entirely out of ee It 
caused a reduction of wages of many others. It cut off our 
foreign trade, and limited us to supply the wants of our own 
people. The repeal of reciprocity closed the avenues of profit- 
able commerce to our merchants abroad. It brought distress 
and finally hunger. It brought dismay and y despair. 
And, in conclusion, the course of wisdom, the path of common 
sense, are plai iy before the people of the United States. The sit- 
uation calls loudly wpon us to retrace our steps, and by an intelli- 
gent tariff law, framed upon the conditions as they shall exist 
when the legislation is enacted, restore a system of protective 
tariff, and in so doing restore prosperity te the people of the 
United States. 
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The Curreney. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM ARTHUR WKEIGHAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 7, 1895. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8705) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue bonds to maintain the gold reserve, and to redeem and 
retire United States notes, and for other purposes— 

Mr. McK EIGHAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The proposition to retire the greenback cur- 

*rency and thesilver Treasury notes and tosubstitute interest-bear- 
ing bonds in their stead is the proposition now under considera- 
tion by this body. The provision contained in the bill that no 
— tenders shall be retired until a like amount of national-bank 
bills have been issued in their stead is well calculated to deceive 
some of the members of this House, as well as a goodly number 
of the people of the country. I desireto call attention to the fact 
that there is nothing in this bill to prevent the national banks 
from retiring their currency to any extent they see fit,as soon as 
they have accomplished their purpose, viz, the retirement and 
cancellation of about $500,000,000 of the best paper money that the 
people of this country have ever had in use. 

I do not care to call in question the motives of the advocates of 
this measure, but with them I desire to take flat and emphatic 
issue. A short time ago on the floor of this House I called atten- 
tion to the so-called credit-strengthening act of 1869; to the act of 
1870, known as the funding act; to the act of 1873 dropping the 
coinage of the silver dollar, and to the repeal of the purchase clause 
of the Sherman Act at a time when the people of the country were 
driven by the whip and spur of the Administration. I have list- 
ened with patient attention to the arguments presented on this 
floor in favor of so-called ‘‘ honest money ” and for the payment 
of our national obligations in what they choose to call ‘ best 
money.” 

I listened with careful attention to my friend from Pennsylvania 

Mr. Brostvs] in his defense of the act of 1869, the plighting of 
the faith of the nation to the payment of all the obligations of the 
Government in coin. When I asked the gentleman the question 
if it were not true that the then existing obligations of the Gov- 
ernment that were payable in lawful money were not negotiated 
at a higher rate of interest because they were so payable he 
frankly admitted that they were. 

Here, then, is the position of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
as I understand him. That after the Government had met the 
holders of these bonds and at the higgling of the market had sold 
its bonds, payable in lawful money, and bearing 7.3 per cent 
interest, to compensate the holders thereof for said payment in 
lawful money, that it was then the duty of the Government in the 
name of the national faith and national honor, to pay the said 
7.30 bonds in coin. 
Pennsylvania in this position, for if it is correct every soldier 
and sailor who served in the Army and Navy should receive full 
compensation for the difference in the price of coin and paper 
at the date of every payment made to the Army and Navy. And 
I do not remember hearing this proposition made by any of the 
advocates of so-called ‘‘ honest money.” 

T am not able to bring myself to believe that the rights of the 
bond-holding classes or those who live on fixed incomes should 
be more sacred than the rights of those who furnish the Govern- 
ment supplies or those who have risked their lives in the weary 
camps or on the trampled plains of war. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania may be able to justify his position if he considers 
only the former class. But, Mr. Chairman, if he calmly considers 


all that is involved in this Pn peg if he considers the equities 
in all the time contracts that he now seeks to make payable in 
the dearest money known to the civilized world, or if he would 


pause long enough to reflect on the present deplorable condition 
of the great mass of our people who musttoil or starve, I feel that 
his remarks would be less ornate and that they would contain 
more staple. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in one of the legal- 
tender decisions, has said ‘‘the obligation of a contract to pay 
money is an obligation not to pay specifically defined money, but 
to pay that that the law recognizes as money when the payment 
is to be made.” Ihave not the time at my disposal to point out 
the follies of past financial legislation at an h, and will con- 
tent myself by calling the attention of my ubli friends on 
this floor te the fact that it has been the fixed policy of the Repub- 


I do not agree with the gentleman from j 


for organized wealth, and 
gment against the interests of the great mass of our 


lican vate ever since 1869 to legislate 


in my j 
people. 

It is my conviction that the present Secretary of the Treasury 
never would have dared to issue bonds, never would have dared 
to propose the retirement of the legal tenders had he not been 
urged on by wealthy investors who by reason of past triumphs 
have become bold and arrogant. For more than thirty years they 
have thronged the halls of the House and Senate. They have 
raised the h itical cry of national honor, national faith, na- 
tional credit, and ‘‘ honest money.” 

With these deceitful words on their lips, and in their hearts the 
miser’s greed for gold, they have paused not to consider, and they 
do not now pause to consider the rights and interests of the great 
mass of the people whose families sit around a hearth of dying 
embers with the gaunt wolf of hunger snarling at thedoor. Their 
representatives on this floor to-day tell us that this is a business 
question, and they tell us of the resolutions passed by banking as- 
sociations and chambers of commerce. It is, indeed, a business 
question, and it should be dealt with by the agents of the Ameri- 
can people with the same honesty and fidelity that we would ex- 
pect from the agents of private firms and individuals. 

The bill as it is reported from the committee has arraigned as a 
criminal, before this body, the money which saved the life of the 
nation at a time when gold had been hid away by men whose only 
idea of patriotism was a businessidea. While thousands marched 
to death as to a banquet, these patriotic capitalists stayed at home 
and speculated out of the nation’s disaster. The men who held 
this so-called ‘‘ best money” did not propose to let the Govern- 
ment or the people have the use of it without paying an enormous 
premium. 

They robbed the Government and the people then and called it 
business; they are doing the same thing now and they call it 
business. The difference between the proposition that comes to 
us from the Committee on Banking and Currency and the one 
offered as a substitute by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Rrep] 
is simply this: That the President boldly and plainly recom- 
mended the retirement of all the legal-tender and silver Treasury 
notes issued under the provisions of the Sherman law and the 
substitution of interest-bearing bonds in their stead. The com- 
mittee, acting on the suggestions offered by the President, have 
reported this bill, which arraigns as a criminal before this House 
and the country the people’s money. 

It is now on trial, and if the committee can succeed in passing 
this bill this form of currency will be condemned and executed. 
The gentleman from Maine proposes to gather from the hard earn- 
ings of the people enough of money to create a surplus in the 
Treasury, so that when the legal tenders are presented for redemp- 
tion they are to be locked in the vaults of the Treasury as prison- 
ers. The bill of the committee would destroy this currency, while 
the substitute proposed by the gentleman from Maine would pre- 
vent its circulation among the people and leave the national banks 
the opportunity to supply all the paper money of the ceuntry. 

It is time that we pause here and consider the inconsistency of 
the men who are to-day advocating on this floor the destruction 
of the only money that is redeemable in coin, much less gold coin. 
When the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER} proposes 
to pass a law to compel the national banks to redeem their bills in 
coin, their advocates on this floor are strenuous in their opposition 
to it. 

Suppose that this bill were to become a law and the legal tenders 
and silver Tr notes were retired and canceled. Our con- 
dition would then be this: Having discredited silver, stopped its 
coinage, thus making gold the money of final redemption, the 
people would not have a dollar of legal-tender money with which 
to pay their debts without buying gold from those who hold it. 
This is the plan urged upon this Congress by men who profess to 
believe ina redeemable currency. Their idea of aredeemable cur- 
rency seems to be to destroy the redeemable currency of the coun- 
try and to substitute the bills of national banks in its stead. 
** Consistency, thou art a jewel.” 

Those who advocate a —_ gold standard and the retirement 
of the legal tenders are all the time warning us of the danger of a 
gold premium. I call the attention of this House to the fact that 
those who live on fixed incomes have in the past and are now en- 
joying the benefits of a gold premium in the increased purchasing 
power of their money; while the consequent low prices of com- 
modities have gan an the productive industries of the country. 
The banks of this country hold in their vaults at the present time 
$200,000,000 in gold. A gold premium of even 5 per cent would 
bring into their coffers a teen profit in dollars that they have 
never earned. If their position on this question were correct I 
would be free to admit that the Treasury Department was in a 
7 oer situation, but their position is not a correct one. 

e is no legal or moral obligation on the part of the Govern- 
ment to redeem the silver Treasury notes in gold. Every dollar of 
legal tender or silver Treasury notes presented at the Treasury 
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Department are redeemable in either gold or silver coin at the op- 
tion of the Government. There never was any law passed by 
Congress providing for their redemption in gold coin. It is true 
that it has been the policy of the Treasury Department to redeem 
all its obligations in gold. This has encouraged the advocates of 
monometallism to make these raids on the Treasury in order to 
force the issue of bonds. The Secretary of the Treasury may re- 
deem the Government obligations in either gold or silver coin at 
his option, and if that option were used to protect the Treasury 
and the people of this country the raid on the Treasury would 
cease at once. 

The advocates of this measure tell us that they propose to bor- 
row a large amount of this gold abroad. Do they not know that 
the English people hold enough of our securities, and can put 
enough of them on sale in our own market to take from us all the 
gold that we would borrow and all that we have at present besides 
the product of our gold mines for years tocome. The only escape 
from the perils that now threaten our people is for the Secretary 
of the Treasury to obey the law as it is, not only in letter but in 
spirit, and for Congress to undo the unwise legislation of the past 
by restoring silver to the position which it had occupied for all 
the years before 1873. We have heard much during this discus- 
sion about the policy of the Government. I insist that it is the 
duty of the rete Department, as well as of this Administra- 
tion, to execute the law as they find it. 

Congress, representing the people, is the only body authorized 
to declare the policy of the Government, and no President of the 
United States or Secretary of the Treasury should be allowed to pur- 
sue any policy that would nullify the laws of thiscountry. A few 
words with regard to the predictions made by the advocates of a 
single gold standard at the beginning of the extra session of the 
Fifty-third Congress. Just before the extra session certain par- 
ties conspired to make a run on the gold reserve. Their object 
was evidently the repeal of the purchase clause of the Sherman 
law They were then presenting the silver Treasury notes and 
demanding gold in order to create the impression in the public 
mind that the coinage of silver must be stopped. 

Gentlemen on this floor well remember that the whip and spur 
of the Administration was used to procure the said repeal. Many 
honest men were led to believe that as soon as the purchase clause 
of the Sherman law was repealed that some legislation friendly to 
silver would be enacted. They have had a rude awakening and 
discover that these same parties are now raiding the Treasury 
with legal tenders in order to force their retirement. All the 
promises that prosperity would come with the repeal of the Sher- 
man law have failea of fulfillment. Thecountry has gone from bad 
to worse. The value of gold has gone higher and higher, while 
the value of property has sunk lower andlower. Notwithstanding 
these facts their advocates on this floor are here with a fresh crop 
of promises for a fresh crop of fools. 

Tam — that the money power have at last thrown off the mask 
and declared their pu . This question has been forced to the 
front and must be settled and settled right before prosperity will 
come to our people. Before it is settled there must and will be a 
new alignment of parties. The two great parties of the country 
are hopelessly divided among themselves, and I predict that the 
next national campaign will be one in which the great mass of 
our people will demand seme remedial legislation and enforce their 
demands at the ballot box. 

The centralizing tendency of organized wealth threatens the 
subversion of the Government. Political leaders actuated by the 
sole desire to seize and hold the emoluments of office crowd them- 
selves into national conventions and make platforms for the sole 
— of deceiving the people, and having gained power they 

asely surrender to the greed of the creditor class and forget the 
great mass of the common people, whose oe established 
and preserved the Government and whose skill and industry have 
made us great among the nations of the earth. 

Perhaps for the last time on this floor I again appeal to you of 
the majority and you of the minority to consider the present con- 
dition of the industrial interests of this country. Listen to the 
murmur of discontent that comes up from every State from the 
ranks of those who earn their bread in the sweat of their brow. 
If we wish this Government to continue to lead the world in the 
onward march we must zealously guard and protect the rights of 
the humblest citizen as well as those of the foreign and domestic 
creditor. This is my conception of the duty of this body; aye, it is 
my idea of national honor. 

The present Congress is rapidly drawing to a close, soon it will 
have passed into the history of the country, and I would that in 
these parting hours the members of this body could rise above 
the passions and prejudices of party and, actuated by true patriot- 
ism, rescue the country from its present perilous position. 

_ This Congress has had a t ee, bring the sun- 
light of prosperity and happiness to tens of thousands of homes 
that now rest under the 


ow of debts that roe Ape never hope 


to discharge if the policy of monometallism is to be continued. I 
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am not vain enough to believe that I am different from man 
others on this floor in that I love this country. My ambition is 


to make it stronger and better. If we expect the t mass of 
the American people to support, protect, and defend the Govern- 
ment, the Government must protect them in all their rights. 

If we continue to legislate for the few and against the many 
the people will turn their backs on a Government that has turned 
itsback onthem. The massesoi the American people stand to-day, 
as they have always stood, ready and willing to make any and all 
sacrifices, ready and willing to meet and bear all necessary hard- 
ships. Yes, ready and willing to do and dare and die in defense 
of a Government whose laws are just and justly administered. 
But, Mr. Chairman, we can not afford to close our eyes to the fact 
that among the great mass of idle men the feeling of discontent is 
being intensified. Thousands of men ready and willing to work 
are being fed by charity. The growing need for charitable insti- 
tutions is apparent on every hand. 

Reverse the present financial policy, give the American people 
justice, and there will be less need for charity. If we fail to do 
this, the nation that is to-day the light of the world may end its 
light in darkness and bloodshed. Surely every patriotic heart 
will respond to the call of duty in the fulfillment of the sacred 
obligations that we owe to those who sent us here. This can only 
be done by the enactment of laws giving to all our people the 
chance to earn a full recompense for honest toil. 

It has been the ambition of my life to live and see the time when 
just and righteous laws would rule, and when millions would be 
spent to enlighten the world where millions are now spent for 
swords, bayonets, cannon, and battle ships to kill and destroy 
thousands of God’s creatures in order that a favored few may 
wear the mantle of wealth and ride roughshod over the rights of 
the many. Let us build more schools and fewer forts. ‘Let us 
lead the world in that grand policy inaugurated by Him who 
taught us that we are ‘“‘our brother's keeper.” This policy will 
make us a prosperous and happy people. It is the — true path 
to national greatness. Shall we abandon this great highway of 
national honor, national prosperity, and national greatness for 
the one pointed out to us by those who seek to— 


Reap where they have not sown 
And gather where they have not strewn? 


The Gold Bond Contract. 





*T will be recorded for a precedent, 
And many an error, by the same example, 
Will rush into the State. It can not be. 
[The Merchant of Venice. 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 14, 1895. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 275) au- 
thorizing the issue of $65,116,275 of gold 3 per cent bonds— 

Mr. BRYAN said: 

Mr. Speaker: This resolution embodies two purposes. It pro- 
poses to ratify the contract made by the Executive by authorizing 
the substitution of gold bonds to the amount of $65,116,275, bear- 
ing interest at a rate not exceeding 3 per cent, and payable not 
more than thirty years after date, in accordance with the request 
made in the President’s message, and it also provides that green- 
backs and Treasury notes redeemed with the gold purchased with 
these bonds shall not be reissued. 

I desire to call the attention of the House to the fact that the 
latter provision is intended to lock up in the Treasury $65,000,000 
of legal-tender paper without making any provision whatever to 
supply the place of thatcurrency. If we vote for this aes 
we vote to retire that much money without filling the void. 

Mr. WARNER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. BRYAN. I hope I shall not be interrupted. 

Mr. WARNER. Does notthegold fill the void? [Cries of “‘No!”] 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Speaker, the House knows that when I have 
time I never object to questions, and it is only because of my limited 
time to-day that I ask gentlemen not to interrupt me. In answer 
to the question, however, I would say that unless the greenbacks 
and Treasury notes are reissued they will accumulate and a few 
more bond issues will retire all of them and deprive the country of 
that much of its circulating medium. For all practical purposes 
it is equivalent to a cancellation of this money and will offer a con- 
stant temptation to those who oppose greenbacks to draw out the 
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gold and force further issues of bonds for the purpose of getting 
this kind of money out of the way. 

But the main question presented by this resolution is whether we 
shall ratify the contract made by the Executive and issue gold 
bonds in order to save about a half million a year in interest. The 
supporters of this resolution urge us to consider it as a business 
proposition and I shall discuss it as a business proposition. One 
gentleman has suggested that Democrats ought not to criticize the 
Administration. I want it understood that, so far as I am con- 
cerned, when I took the oath of office as a member of Congress, 
there was no mental reservation that I would not speak out against 
an outrage committed against my constituents, even when com- 
mitted by the President of the United States. [Loud applause. | 

The President of the United States is onlya man. We intrust 
the administration of government to men, and when we do so, we 
know that they are liable to err. When men are in public office 
we expect them to make mistakes—even so exalted an official as the 
President is liable to make mistakes. And if the President does 
make a mistake, what should Congress do? Ought it to blindly 
approve his mistake, or do we owe it to the people of the United 
States, and even to the President himself, to correct the mistake so 
that it will not be made again? But some gentlemen say that the 
Democratic party should stand by the President. What has he done 
for the party since the last election to earn its gratitude? I want 
to suggest to my Democratic friends that the party owes no great 
debt of gratitude to its President. What gratitude should we feel? 
The gratitude which a confiding ward feels toward his guardian 
without bond who has squandered a rich estate. What gratitude 
should we feel? The gratitude which a passenger feels toward the 
trainman who has opened a switch and precipitated a wreck. What 
has he done for the party? He has attempted to inoculate it with 
Republican virus, and blood poisoning has setin. [Laughter and 
applause. 

What is the duty of the Democratic rer If it still loves its 
President, it is its duty, as I understand it, to prove that it has at 
least one attribute of divinity left by chastening him whom it 
loveth. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to question the motives of the 
officials who are responsible for this contract. We might criticize 
the conduct of the President in excluding all other advisers and 
consulting only with the magnates of Wall street; and we might 
even suggest that he could no more expect to escape unharmed from 
such associations than one could expect to escape asphyxiation if 
he locked himself up in a room and turned on the gas—but without 
questioning the motive of the President, I say, we have a right to 
express our judgment as to whether the discretion vested in the 
President has been wisely exercised. We are told that this is not 
only a business proposition but a very insignificant question—just 
a little matter of saving half a million a year, that is all. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask these gentlemen who are always 
coming here with these “‘ business propositions,” why it is that no 
advocate of the gold standard dares to stand before the American 
people and unfold the full plan of the gold conspiracy. Why is it 
that our opponents keep bringing up one proposition at a time and 
saying, ‘An emergency is upon us; let us adopt this proposition at 
once and leave the final settlement of the money question until 
some other time?” Why is it that we neverreach atime when these 
gentlemen are willing to consider the greatest of all the questions 
which are demanding settlement at the hands of the American peo- 
ple? Save $16,000,000 in thirty years? Why, sirs, this is a bigger 
question than $16,000,000. 

Will you set a price upon human life? Will you weigh in the 
balance the misery of the people? What is the value of civiliza- 
tion to the human race—because the settlement of this “‘ little ques- 
tion” may enormously affect the welfare of mankind. [Applause.] 
And yet, gentlemen talk about its being a matter of small conse- 
quence, a little question, the mere saving of half a million dollars a 
year. Save the people $16,000,000 in thirty years—twenty-five cents 
apiece—by this resolution and $16,000,000;000 will not measure the 
damage which may result to them in a third of that time. 

What is this contract? I am glad that it has been made public. 
It is a contract made by the Executive of a great nation with the 
representatives of foreign money loaners. It is a contract made 
with men who are desirous of changing the financial policy of this 
country. They recognize by their actions that the United States 
has the right to pay coin obligations in either gold or silver and 
they come to us with the insolent proposition, ‘‘we will give you 
$16,000,000, paying a proportionate amount each year, if the United 
States will change its financial policy tosuitus.” Never before has 
such a bribe been offered to our people by a foreign syndicate, and 
we ought to so act that such a bribe will never be offered again. 
By this contract we not only negotiate with foreigners for a change 
in our financial policy but give them an option on future loans. 
They are to have the option on ail bonds which may be issued before 
the first of next October. 

What would be the effect of such a condition? Do you suppose 
that anybody else will care to bid when it is known that these men 
have the refusal of all bonds at any price? It makes a popular 
loan impossible. If these men alone bid for the next issue they can 
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insist upon a condition that they shall have an option on a still 
further issue of bonds. Shall we bind ourselves to these men per- 
petuaily? I shall not raise the question, because I am not prepared 
to discuss it from a legal standpoint, whether the President has a 
right to sellan option on bonds which may be hereafter issued, but, 
sirs, I will say that, if he has the right, I believe he has made an 
inexcusable use of the discretion vested in him. We can not afford 
to put ourselves in the hands of the Rothschilds, who hold mort- 
gages on most of the thrones of Europe. 

The press dispatches stated that the French steamer, LaGascogne, 
when she came into port a few days ago, had three red lanterns on 
her foremast, signifying: ‘‘Get out of the way, I can not control 
my course.” The President may be persuaded that this country has 
reached a point where it can not control its own course and must 
pe oe foreign financiers to protect our treasury, but he mis- 
takes the sentiment of the American people if he thinks that they 
share with him inthis alarm. The United States is able to take care 
of itself. It can preserve its credit and protect its people without 
purchasing at a high price the “ financial influence” or the “legit- 
imate efforts” of banking corporations, foreign or domestic. 

I call attention also to the fact that these bonds may be made 
payable in thirty years. The contract does not call for thirty-year 
bonds; it says that ‘‘any bonds of the United States,” payable in 
gold, and drawing 3 per cent interest, may be substituted in the 
place of the coin bonds. But there seems to be a fear that the bond 
buyers may insist that the spirit of the contract would compel the 
issue of thirty-year bonds. In describing this contract, Mr. Speaker, 
I find in “‘The Merchant of Venice” language more expressive than 
any Icancommand. That language fits the contract which we are 
asked to ratify, and is as follows: 


SHYLOCK. This kindness will I show: 


Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond, and, in a merry sport, 
If you repay me not on such a day, 

In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
Express'd in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 

Of your fair flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 


. 7 = ” * 


ANTONIO. Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto this bond. 
Mr. BOWEN. Whowrote that; Shakespeareor Bacon? [{Laugh- 


er. | 

Mr. BRYAN. I shall leave Mr. Donnelly and Mr. Ingersoll to set- 
tle the question of authorship. But, Mr. Speaker, it was decided 
that Shylock’s bond, while it called for a pound of flesh, did net 
include any blood. The difference between the construction placed 
upon that bond and the construction which this House is asked to 
place upon the contract before us is, that we are asked to make the 
construction so liberal as to include the blood with the flesh. We 
have a right, ——- to the terms of the contract, to substitute 
a short-time bond, and yet the resolution permits the Secretary to 
issue a thirty-year bond. 
This House is not prepared to give its sanction to a policy which 
contemplates a permanent public debt, but the rule adopted allows 
no oppertunity for an amendment limiting the bonds to five or ten 
years. If we give the Secretary of the Treasury authority to issue 
a thirty-year bond, he is powerless to resist the demands of the 
bond purchasers, because the contract is made; ten days only are 
given for the exercise of the option; he can not negotiate with 
anybody else; he can not offer bonds to anybody else; he is in their 
hands; he must make a thirty-year bond if they ask it—and 
who doubts that they will ask it? 

There is another objection to this contract. It provides for the 
private sale of coin bonds, running thirty years, at $1.04} which 
ought to be worth $1.19 in the open market, and which could have 
been sold at public anction for $1.15 without the least effort. 

Why this sacrifice of the interest of the United States? The 
Government’s credit was not in danger; the bonds of the United 
States were selling inthe market every day at a regular premium. 
The same kind of bonds, having only twelve years to run, were 
selling at over $1.12. What excuse was there for selling a thirty- 
year bond for $1.044? What defense can be made for this gift of 
something like seven millions and a half dollars to the bond syndi- 
cate? We are told that we can avoid the sale of coin bonds at 
$1.044 by authorizing 3 per cent gold bonds. What a privilege! 
Why, it is less than three months since ten-year coin bonds were 
sold by the President at a premium which reduced the rate of 
interest to less than 3 per cent. 

Has the credit of the country fallen so much in three months that 
a thirty-year 3 percent gold bond is worth less now than a ten- 
year 3 per cent coin bond was then? Nothing has occurred within 
three months, except the President's messages, to injure the 
credit of the country. If the President is correct in assuming that 
the financial world ney a higher estimate upon gold bonds than 
upon coin bonds, why did he not secure a higher price for gold 
bonds? Did not purchasers know three months ago that coin bonds 
could be paid in silver? They certainly did, and yet they were 
willing to loan money on those bonds for a short time at a lower 
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rate of interest than Messrs. Morgan and Rothschild now offer to 
loan on long-time gold bends. 

But why are gold bonds demanded? Gentlemen say that all our 
bonds are in fact payable in gold now. They either are payable 
in gold or they are not, If they are, then this legislation is not 
needed; if they are not, then the proposed legislation is a radical 
end violent change of policy. We insist that outstanding bonds 
are payable in gold or silver and that the United States has 
the right to choose the coin. The men who contracted for coin 
bonds understood this, and insisted upon a higher rate of interest 
on the ground that they might be paid in silver. By what author- 
ity, then, does the President declare in his message: ‘‘Of course 
there should never be a doubt in any quarter as to the redemption 
in gold of the bonds of the Government which are made payable in 
coin.” Is he not aware of the fact that the debtor always has the 
choice of the coin, where only coin is mentioned? Is he not aware 
of the adoption of the Matthews resolution in 1878? That resolu- 
tion expressly declared the right of the Government to pay its 
bends in either gold or silver. The resolution reads as follows: 

That all the bonds of the United States issued or authorized to be issued under 
the said act of Congress hereinbefore recited, are payable, principal and interest, 
at the option of the Government of the United States, in silver dollars of the 
coinage ef the Uvited States, containing 412} grains each of standard silver; and 
that to reatore to its coinage such silver coin as a legal tender in payment of said 
bonds, principal and interest, is not in violation of the public faith nor in deroga- 
tion of the rights of the public creditors. 

That policy has never been een by law, but the resolution 
before us makes a departure from the settled policy of the Govern- 
ment and provides for a bond payable specifically in gold. Do 
members realize the influence which wceuld be exerted upon the 
public generally by the adoption of thisresolution? The gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Coorger] told us that his city recently issued gold 
bonds and we know that pressure is being brought to bear on other 
cities and on individuals to induce them to enter into gold contracts. 
if the Government discredits silver by making these bonds payable 
in gold only, it will set an example which will go far toward com- 
pelling all borrowers to promise payment in gold. As gold contracts 
increase in number the demand for gold will increase. 

What a farce for men to talk about maintaining the parity 
between the metals by means of legislation which directly tends to 
destroy the parity and drive gold to a premium! The legislation 
proposed will either pledge the Government to redeem all bonds in 
gold or it will discredit bonds already in existence. The probabil- 
ity is that the adoption of this resolution would be followed imme- 
diately by a demand from the holders of other bonds that they be 
put upon the same gold footing. I say Pos I may say that 
such a course is certain. No sooner had the President asked for 
authority to issue gold bonds than his faithful lieutenant in the 
Senate, Mr. Hill, offered aresolution pledging the Government to 
redeem all bonds in gold if gold goes toa premium. This remark- 
e>dle resolution reads as follows: 

Resolvel (if the Howse of Representatives concurs), That it is the sense of Con- 
gress that the true policy of the Government requires that its efforts should be 
steadily directed to the establishment of a safe system of bimetallism, wherein 
gold and silver may be maintained at a parity, and every dollar coined may be 
the equal in value and power of every other dollar coined or issued by the United 
States; but if our efforts to establish or maintain such bimetallism shall not be 
wholly suceessful, and if for any reason our silver coin shall not hereafter be at 
parity with gold coin and the equal thereof in value and power in the market and 
in the payment of debts, then it is bereby declared that the bonds of the United 
States now or hereafter issued which by their terms are payable in coin, shall 
nevertheless, be paid in standard gold dollars, it heing Se policy of the United 
States that its creditors shall at all times be paid in the best money in use. 





This would not only pledge the Government to the payment of 
previous issues in gold but would relieve the recent purchasers from 
the loss which they guarded against by an extortionate interest and 
yet leave them to enjoy the fruits of their extortion. Thus does 
one vicious proposition tread upon the heels of another. Mr. Hill’s 
plan is even worse than the President’s, for under the plan of the 
latter, the bondholder would bear whatever less might arise if gold 
should happen to fall below silver, but Mr. Hill’s plan burdens the 
Government with all the risk and guarantees to the bondholder all 
the chanceof gain. Not only is Mr. Hill’s plan directly antagonistic 
to the principle of bimetallism, but it offers a reward to the creditor 
if he can destroy the parity between the metals, whereas the cred- 
itor is interested in maintaining the parity when the option lies with 
the Government. 

It is alarming to note the aggressiveness of the creditor classes, 
and humiliating to think that Congress should be asked to comply 
with their wishes regardless of consequences. The first effect of 
this movement in the direction of gold contracts would be to reduce 
the amount of our primary money and to build our entire credit 
system upon a narrow baseof gold. Think of making an indebted- 
ness, public and private, of $13,000,000,000, payable in gold, with 
only $600,000,000 of geld in the countr , and that an estimate! 

The Government estimate of gold coin in the United States on the 
ist of January, 1895, was about $600,000,000, and of that sum only 
about $214,000,000 was visible. About $100,000,600 was in the 
Treasury ef the United States, and $114,000,000 was held by national 
banks. Beyond that, no one knows the whereabouts of any large 
amount of this gold. We know that no large amount of gold is in 
circulation among the le, or in hiding, and yet, with only 
$214,000,000 of visible goid, the United States is expected to conduct 
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a safe business on a gold basis. To make the attempt is to invite a 
panic—nay, more, it is to guarantee disaster. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, if the immediate effect is bad, the ultimate 
effect of the proposed policy is infinitely worse. Every act of 
legislation discriminating against silver gives an impetus to the 
movement in favor of a gold standard and makes the restoration of 
bimetallism more difficult. No one act could, in my judgment, do 
more to obstruct the reestablishment of free bimetallic coinage as 
it existed prior to 1873 than the act which the President is attempt- 
ing to force upon Congress. Are the gentlemen who are urging it 
deceived as to its purpose and necessary effect when they speak of 
it as an insignificant matter, or do they presume upon the credulity 
of their hearers? Believing that it is a long -— in the direction 
of universal gold monometallism, and believing that universal gold 
monometallism would bring to this country continuous and increas- 
ing financial distress beyond the = of language to exaggerate, 
we protest against the passage of this resolution. If we love our 
country and are interested in its welfare, no sacrifice on our part 
should be too great, if necessary to prevent the adoption of such a 
policy by this, the foremost nation upon the earth. 

While the question immediately before us is whether we shall 
authorize the issue of gold bonds, I ask you to consider for a moment 
whether we need to issue bonds of any kind. Bonds have been 
issued to replenish the gold reserve, and the gold reserve has been 
drawn out because the holders of greenbacks and Treasury notes 
have been allowed to designate the coin of redemption. In other 
words, the option which belongs to the Government has been sur- 
rendered to the holders of the notes, and this has been done, not by 
legislative enactment, but by an administrative Bees: If the 
withdrawal of gold could be stopped no bonds would be necessary. 
It becomes important, therefore, to know whether the Government 
has a legal right to protect itself from gold grabbing by redeeming 
greenbacks and Treasury notes in silver when silver is more con- 
venient. Onthe 2ist of January, 1895, Seeretary Carlisle made a 
statement before the House Committee on Appropriations, and I 
quote the following question and answer from a printed report of 
his testimony : 

Mr. Sister. I would like to ask you (perhaps not entirely connected with the 
matter under discussion) what objection there could be to having the option of 
redeeming either in silver or gold lie with the Treasury instead of the note holder? 

Secretary CARLISLE. If thatpolicy had been adopted at the beginning of resump- 
tion—and I am not saying this for the purpose of criticising the action of any of 
aay predecessors, or anybody else—but if the policy of reserving to the Govern- 
ment, at the beginning of resumption, the option of redeeming in geld or silver 
all its paper presented, I believe it would have worked beneficial y, and there 
would have been no trouble —— out of it, but the Secretaries of the Treasury 
from the beginning of resumption have pursued a policy of redecming in gold or 
silver, at the option of the holder of the paper, and if any Secretary had after- 
wards attempted to change that policy and force silver upon a man who wanted 
gold, or gold upon a man who wanted silver, and especially if he had made that 
attempt at such a critical period as we have had in the last two years, my judg- 
ment is, it would have been very disastrous. There is a vast difference between 
establishing a policy at the ee, and eereng® policy after it has been long 
established, and, especially, after the situation has been changed. 

This is sufficient proof that the Secretary of the Treasury has the 
legal right to redeem greenbacks and Treasury notes in silver, but 
is restrained by the fear that, a different precedent having been 
established, an exercise of the legal right at this time would be 
“very disastrous.” 

Senator Sherman in March, 1878, in testimony given before a Sen- 
ate committee, also recognized the right of the Government to 
redeem greenbacks with silver. I quote from his testimony : 

Senator Bayarp. You speak of resumption upon a bimetallic basis being 
easier. Do you make that proposition irrespective of the readjustment of the 
relative values of the two metals as we have declared them? 

Secretary SuermMan. [think so. Our mere right to pay in silver would deter 
a great many people from —— notes for redemption who would readily do 
so if they could get the lighter and more portable coin in exchange. Besides gold 
coin can be exported, while silver coin could not be exported, because its market 
value is less than its coin value. * * * 

Senator Bararp. By the Ist of July next or tho Ist of January next you have 
eighteen or twenty millions of silver dollars which are in circulation and payable 
for duties, and how long do you suppose this short supply of silver and your con- 
trol of it by your coinage will keep it equivalent to gold—when one is worth 10 
cents less than the other? 

Secretary SHERMAN. Just so long as it can be used for St that gold is 
used for. It will be worth in this country the par of gold until it becomes so 
abundant and bulky that people will become tired of carrying it about; but in 
our country that can be avoided by depositing it for coin certificates. 


No law has ever been pene surrendering the Government’s right 
to redeem in silver; and it is as valuable now as it was just after 
the passage of the Bland law of 1878, which restored silver as a part 
of our standard money. The testimony above quoted was given by 
Senator Sherman, then Secretary of the Treasury, soon after the 
passage of the Bland act and before the resumption of specie pay- 
ment. 

Now, notwithstanding the fact that the Government has a legal 
right to re {cem in silver and thus protect the people from the gold 
hoarders and gold exporters, the President continues to pay in gold 
even when gold must be purchased by an issue of bonds, and we can 
not authorize the issue of any bonds for the purpose of buying gold, 
without indorsing the policy which permits the drain of gold and 
thus = an exeuse for a bond issue. So far, the surrender to the 
note holder of the right to designate the coin of payment is purely 
an act of the Executive and has never received legislative approval. 
If it is said that the President will issue bonds anyhow and that 
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we ought, therefore, to authorize a bond drawing a lower rate of 
interest, I reply that until we can restrain the President from 
further increasing our bonded indebtedness and compel him to pro- 
tect the Government by redeeming in silver when that is more con- 
venient, we can better afford to allow him to bear the responsibility 
alone than, by approving his course, pledge the Government to a 
continuation of his policy. If the Secretary thinks that it would 
now be disastreus to depart from a precedent established by a 
former Secretary of the Treasury, how much more difficult it would 
be to change the policy after once indorsing it by an act of Congress, 

So long as the note holder has the option, bonds may be issued 
over and over again without avail. Gold will be withdrawn either 
directly or indirectly for the purpose of buying bonds, and an issue 
of bonds compelled again, whenever bond buyers have a surplus of 
money awaiting investment. 
instead of convincing the President of the futility of bond issues, 
it has simply Jed him to try a new experiment. By purchasing gold 
in Europe he may enlarge the circle around which the gold must 
pass, but he will not change the operation or protect the Govern- 
ment. The only remedy is the restoration of the bimetallic prin- 
ciple and the exercise of the option te redeem greenbacks and 
Treasury notes in silver whenever silver is more convenient, or 
whenever such a course is necessary to prevent a run upon the 
Treasury. To delay the remedy is te prolong our embarrassment; 
to authorize bonds of any kind is to rivet upon the country the 
par which has brought our present troubles upon us; to authorize 
yonds payable specifically in gold is to invite new difficulties and 
to establish a still more dangerous precedent. 

I am glad te hear some of our Republican friends denounce this 
gold-bond proposition, but are they not in eifect condemning a 
Republican policy? The gold bond is the legitimate result of the 
»olicy inaugurated and continued by Republican administrations. 

t was a Republican administration which first surrendered to the 
note holder the option to demand gold in redemption of greenbacks 
and Treasury notes, and it was rumored that ident Harrison 
was preparmg to issue bonds to buy gold just before his term 
expired. The substitute for the Springer bill, that is, the substi- 
tute offered by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], authorized 
the issue of coin bonds to buy gold, and yet the Republicans, 
almost without exception, voted for that substitute. 

I offered an amendment to the Reed substitute, an amendment 
which reaffirmed the Mathews resolution declaring all coin bonds 
payable in gold or silver, and yet less than twenty (I think only 
thirteen) Republicans veted for my amendment. The great 
majority of the Republicans thus declared that coin bonds are gold 
bonds in fact. If coin bends are really gold bonds, there is less 
reason for agitation about the use of the word gold in the bond. 
We, who believe that greenbacks and Treasury notes are redeemable 
in either gold or silver at the option of the Government—we, who 
believe in the right of the Government to redeem its coin bonds in 
either gold or silver—we, I say, can object to gold bonds as a 
violent change in our monetary policy, but those who insist that 
greenbacks, Treasury notes, and coin bonds are all payable in gold 
on demand have far less reason to criticise the, President. 

" Trepeat, the President is simply carrying a Republican policy to 
its logical conclusion. If the Republicans are in earnest in their 
opposition te gold bonds let them come with us and help to make 
all bonds unnecessary by restoring the bimetallic principle and 
exercising the option vested in the Government to redeem coin obli- 
gations in either gold or silver. The Government is helpless so 
jong as it refuses to exercise this option. 

Mr. DUNN. Don’t you want to make it more helpless? 

Mr. BRYAN. No, sir; I do not propose to make it more helpless. 
I propose the only policy which will help the Government. I pro- 
pose the only policy which will stop the leak in the Treasury. I 
only ask that the Treasury Department shall be administered in 
behalf of the American people, and not in behalf of the Rethschilds 
and other foreign bankers. [Applause on the Democratic side. | 

But, Mr. Speaker, I desire, in conclusion, to call the attention of 
our Eastern brethren to the fact that this controversy can be no longer 
delayed. The issue has come anditmust be met. On these finanvial 
questions we find that the Democrats of the East and the Republicans 
of the East lock arms and proceed to carry out their policies, regard- 
less of the interests and the wishes of the rest of the counizy. If 
they form this union, offensive and defensive, they must expect that 
the rest of the people of the country will drop party lines, if 
necessary, and unite to preserve their homes and their welfare. 
[ Applause. ] 

if this is sectionalism, the East has set theexample. The demand 
of our Eastern brethren, both Republicans and Democrats, is for a 
steadily appreciating monetary standard. They are creditors; they 
held our bonds and our mortgages, and,as the dollars increase in 
purchasing power, our debts increase and the holders of our bonds 
and mortgages gather in an unearned increment, They are seek- 
ing to reap where they did not sew; they are seeking to collect 
that to which they are not entitled; they favorspoliation under the 
forms of law. The necessary result of their policy is the building 
up of a plutocracy which will make servants of the rest of the 


le. 
P This effort has gone on steadily, and, for the most part, stealthily, 
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during the past twenty years, and this gold bond propositien is but 
another step in the direction of financial bondage. But I warn 
them that no slavery was ever perpetual. It has often been at- 
tempted, it has even been successfully attempted for a time, but the 
shackles are always broken at last. Bondage is ephemeral, freedom 
is eternal. ‘‘ Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in 
the morning.” [Applause. ] 

The time will come when the unjust demands and the oppressive 
exactions of our Eastern brethren will compel the South and West 
to unite in the restoration of an honest dollar—a doliar which wiil 
defraud neither debtor nor creditor, a dollar based upon two met- 
als, ‘the gold and silver co-nage of the Constitution.” “ Thomas 
Jefferson still survives” and his principles will yet trinmph. He 
taught equality before the law; he taught that all citizens are 
equally entitled to the consideration of government; he taught 
that it is the highest duty of government to protect each citizen 
from injury at the hands of any other citizen. We seek to anply 
his principles to-day to this great question; we seek to protect the 
debtor from the greed of the creditor; we seek to protect society 
from the avarice of the capitalist. We believe that in the restora- 
tion of bimetallism we shall secure the reestablishment of equity 
and restore prosperity to our country. [Prolonged applause. ] 


APPENDIX. 
CONTRACT. 
This agreement entered into this 8th day of February, 189, between the 





eS the Treasury of the United States, of the first part, and Mes«rs. 
August Belmont & Co.,of New York, on behalf of Messrs. N. M. Rothschild 


& Sons, of London, England, and themselves, and Messrs. J. P. Morgan & 
Co., of New York, on behalf of Messrs. J. 8. Morgan & Co., of London, and 
themselves, a es of the second part. 

Witnesseth: Whereas it is provided by the Revised Statutes of the United 
States (section 3700) that the Secretary of the Treasury may purchase coin 
with any of the bonds or notes of the United States authorized by law. at 
such rates and wpon such terms as he may deem most advantageous to the 
public interests; and the Secretary of the Treasury now deems that an emer- 
gency exists in which the public interests require that,as hereinafter pro- 
vided, coin shall be purchased with the bondsof the United States, of the de- 
scription hereinafter mentioned, authorized to be issued under the act enti- 
tled ““An act to er for the resumption of specie payments,” approved 
January 14, 1875, sing bonds of the United States described in act of 0 
gress approved July 14, 1870, entitled ““An act to authorize the refunding of 
the national debt.” 

Now, therefore, the said parties of the second part hereby agree to sell and 
deliver to the United States 3.500.000 ounces of standard gold coin of the 
United States, at the rate of $17.8044) per ounce, payable in Unitodl States 4 
per cent thirty-year coupon or registered bonds, said bonds to be dated Peb- 
ruary 1,189, and payable at the pleasare of the United States after 1 

ears from date, issued under the acts of Congress of July 14,1870, January 
20, 1871,and January 1, 1875, bearing interest at the rate of of 4 per cent per 


m- 


rrty 


annum, payable quarterly. 

a First. Such purchase and sale of gold coin being made on the following con- 
itions: 
1. At least one-half of all coin deliverable hereinunder shall be obtained in 


and shipped from Europe, but the shipments shall not be required to exceed 
31,000 ounces per month, unless the parties of the second part shall consent 
thereto. 

2. All deliveries shall be made at any of the subtreasuries or at any other 
legal depository of the United States. 

. All gold coins delivered shall be received on the basis of 
standard gubd per dollar, if within limit of tolerance. 

4. Bonds delivered under this contract are to be delivered free of accrued 
interest, which is to be assumed and paid by the parties of the second part 
at the time of their delivery to them. 

Second. Should the Secretary of the Treasury desire to offer or sell any 
bonds of the United States on or before the Ist day of October, 1895, he shall 
first offer the same to the parties of the second part; but thereafter he shall 
be free from every such obligation to the parties of the second part 

Third. The Secretary of the Treasury hereby reserves the right, within ten 
days from the date hereof, in case he shall receive authority from Congress 
therefor, to substitute any bonds of the United States, bearing 3 per cent in- 
terest, cof which the principal and interest shall be specifically payable in 
United States gold coin of the present weight and fineness for the bonds 
herein alluded to; such 3 per cent bonds to be accepted by the parties of the 
second part at par, i. e., at $18.60465 per ounce of standard gold. 

Yourth, No bonds shall be delivered to the parties of the second part, or 
either of them, except in payment for coin from time to time received here- 
under; whereupon the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States shall 
and will C sliver the bonds as herein provided, at such places as sha’! be desig¢- 
nated by the parties of the second part. Any expense of delivery out of the 
United States shall be assumed and paid by the parties of the second part. 

Fifth. In consideration of the purchase of such coin, the parties of the 
second part, and their associates hereunder, assume and will bear all the ex- 
pense and inevitable loss of bringing gold from Europe hereunder; and, as far 
as lies in their power, will exert all financial influence and will make all legiti- 
mate efforts to protect the Treasury of the United States against the with- 
drawals of gold pending the complete rerformance of this contract. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have hereunto set their hands in five 
parts this 8th day of February, 1895. 

J. G. CARLISLE, 


Secretary of the Treasury 
AUGUST BELMONT & CO 
On behalf of Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons, London, and themselves 
J. P. MORGAN & CoO.., 
On behalf of Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Co., London, and themselves, 
Attest: 


W. E. Curtts. 
FRANCIS Lyxpe STETSON. 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 
(On H. Res. 275.) 


25.8 grains of 


Ow tothe limited time allowed for preparing a report (it being neces- 
sary to file the report within a few hours after the bill was agreed upon) the 
wale dissenting members of the committee are precluded from pre- 
senting r views with that elaboration which the importance of the sab- 


would otherwise justify; but they beg to state briefly the most impor- 
it reason which s them to disapprove of the measure recommendcd by 
the majority of the committee. 
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First. The issue of bonds of ony kind is only needed to replenish the gold 
reserve; and the gold reserve only needs replenishing because the Secre 

of the Treasury redeems United States notes and Treasury notes in the kind of 
coins selected by the note holder. The note holder has no legal right to choose 
the coin in which the obligation shall be redeemed, but has been permitted to 
exercise that right by a Pace inaugurated by the Treasury Department at 
or soon after the date of the resumption of specie panes The opinion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Carlisle, recently given, is clear upon 
this poiat. On the 2ist of January, 1895, a statement was made before the 
House Committee on Appropriations by Secretary Carlisle, in a printed re- 
port of which will be found the following question and answer: 

‘Mr. Srspuey. I would like to ask you (perhaps not entirely connected with 
the matter under discussion) what objection there could be to having the 
option of redeeming either in silver or gold lie with the Treasury instead of 
the note holder? 

“Secretary CARLISLE. Ifthat policy had been adopted at the Doniening: of 
resumption—and I am not saying this for the purpose of criticising the action 
of any of my predecessors, or anybody else—but if the policy of reserving to 
the Government, at the beginning of resumption, the option of redeeming in 
gold or silver all its paper presented, I believe it would have worked benefi- 
cially, and there would have been no trouble growing out of it; but the Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury from the beginning of resumption have pursued a 
policy of redeeming in gold or silver at the option of the holder of the paper, 
and if any Secretary had afterwards attempted to change that — and 
force silver upon @ man who wanted gold, or gold upon a man who wanted 
silvef, and especially if he had made that attempt at such a critical period as 
we have had in the last two years, my judgment is, it would have been very 
disastrous. There is a vast difference between a a policy at the 
beginning, and reversing a policy after it has been long established, and espe- 
cially after the situation has been changed.” 

No one contends that the executive department of the Government can 
bind the Government or pledge its faith and credit by the adoption of such 
a policy. Toso hold would be to assert that the Executive can make and re- 

sal laws without the concurrence of the Senate and House of Representa- 

ives. ne that the Secretary of the Treasury has now by law the 
right to redeem legal-tender notes by the payment of either gold or silver coin, 
whichever is most convenient for the Government; and believing that the 
exercise of this discretion by the Secretary of the Treasury is absolutel 
necessary to protect the Government from organized and unorganized raids 
upon the coin reserve, we are not willing to indorse, directly or by implica- 
tion, the administrative policy which has precipitated the present financial 
conditions. Neither are we willing, by autho g bonds for the purchase 
of gold, to pledge tae Government to a policy which discriminates nst 
silver as a standard money and recognizes gold as the only money of ulti- 
mate redemption. So long as the note holder is allowed to choose the coin 
in van he is to be paid, so long will it be futile to attempt to maintain a 
gold reserve. 

Recent experience shows that gold secured by the issue of bonds is at once 
drawn out by those who are interested in having more bonds issued, and thus 
the public debt is increased to the detriment of the taxpayer and for the 
benefit only of those who desire a safe investment for =P us funds. Wedo 
not believe that any real anvennes will be gained by securing the gold abroad. 

It is urged that a change of policy at this time will cause embarrassment. 
If that be true the blame must be borne by those who first inaugurated the 

licy and by those who have adhered to it in spite of the clear intent and 
etter of the law. We have only to consider whether it is wiser to resume an 
exercise of rights preserved by existing laws or to aggravate our present 
difficulties by delaying relief and entering upon new experiments. e have 
no hesitation in declaring it as our conviction that there is no remedy, per- 
manent in character or — in results, except an immediate exercise b 
the Dearetany a the Treasury of the right to redeem United States notes an 
Treasury notes in standard silver coin whenever it ismore convenient for the 
Government to do so, and we further believe that the greatest dangers which 
can pessibly attend such a course are infinitely less than the evils which are 
certain to follow an adherence to the present policy. 

Second. If we were Niet to authorize the issue of bonds at this time to 
penease gold, we would still be opposed to bonds payable specifically in gold, 

yecause an issue of such bonds would either pledge the Government to the 
redemption of all obligations in gold or make a discrimination against coin 
obligations now outstanding. ere is no question that the issue of gold 
bonds now would at once be followed by a demand for an act making existing 
bonds payable in gold, and it would be urged that it would be disastrous to 
depart /rom the Demy! of gold bonds when once inau ted, just as it isnow 
urged that it will be disastrous for the Government to resume a discretion 
which has been mpcesees surrendered to the note holder. 

It is impossible to overestimate the evil influence which would be exerted 
by the issue of gold bonds by the Government, because such action would 
naturally and necessarily encourage if not actually compel the issue of gold 
bonds by al — and private corporations and the making of gold contracts 
by individu nerally. Such an increased strain upon gold would manifest 
itself in a further rise in the purchasing power of the dollar and in a fur- 
ther and distressing addition to the load of debt now borne by the peo le, 

Third. If we were in favor of an issue of gold bonds we would still be op- 

to the issue of bonds running for thirty years. According to the terms 

of the contract the bond purchasers to accept 3 = cent gold bonds 

without mentioning the date of yment, but it can not be doubted that the 

urchasers will insist upon a 7zear bond if discretion is given to the 
retary of the Treasury to issue such a bond. 

Fourth. If we were g to authorize the issue of thirty-year gold bonds 
we would still be opposed to Spotqueane. ot ratifying a contract as harsh in 
its terms and as imperious in its demands as the contract insisted upon by 
the bond purchasers. 

Fifth. If we were wilting 
circumstances we would still to approving it when made by a sov- 
ereign government with fore ciers under circumstances which sug- 
gest a desire upon the part of the subjects of another country to purchase a 
change in the financial policy of this nation for a sum stated. 

These are some of the reasons which lead us to withhold our support from 
the measure recommended by a majority of the committee, and they are, in 
our judgment, sufficient to sony our dissent. If further reasons were nec- 
essary they might be found in the fact that the contract provides for the sale 
of coin bonds at about 194}, which would sell in the market at about 119; in 
the fact that the contract agrees to sell Lene Fao gold bonds, drawing 3 
per cent interest, for less than the Government three months agosold tweive- 
year coin bonds, and in the additional fact that foreign investors are by the 
contract given a preference over American investors in the purchase of an 
bonds which may be issued before next October, and are also given a pref- 
erence now over the American investors who but a short time ago stood 
ready to purchase more bonds than were then R 

WILLIAM J. BRYAN. 
. WHITING. 


JUSTIN R 


Mr. McMuLuin and Mr. WHee.er of Alabama, while dissenting from the 

majority of the committee, reserve an @ of their views until they 

pers an opportunity to present them more at length upon the floor of the 
‘ouse. 


to . saerere of such a contract under ordinary 
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The Currency. 


SPEEOH 
HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, February 6, 1895. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8705) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue bonds to maintain a sufficient gold reserve, and to re- 
deem and retire gold notes, and for other purposes— 


Mr. STOCKDALE said: 

Mr. CHatrMAN: The object in striking out this section, it seems 
to me, ought to be explained. This section 5 is in itself mean- 
ingless in comparison with the present law. It says— 


That after the Ist day of July, 1895, all duties on imports shall be paid in 
gold coin only. 


That is all right; but the next amendment provides— 


That demands other than duties on imports accruing or becoming due to 
the United States shall be paid in gold and silver coin, etc. 

Now, what does that mean? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Or Treasury notes— 

Mr.STOCKDALE. Itdoesnotsay gold or silver; it says in gold 
and silver. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. But the object is manifestly that it may 
be paid in gold or silver coin, preety notes, and so on. 

r. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That is what it intends, but 
it does not so — ' 

Mr. STOCKDALE. That word “and,” if that is the intention, 
should be stricken out and “or” inserted; so as to read “ gold or 
silver coin,” and so on. 

The bill at least ought to have something respectable init. It 
ought to be good in grammatical construction at least, because if 
it is not that itis nothing. [Laughter.]} 

It certainly is no part of a monetary system; the best that 
can be said of it is, it is a desperate expedient. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania made the true point on the 
bill, and the only argument that went to the merits and root of 
this question, a few moments ago, when he objected to an amend- 
ment because it curtailed the profits of the banks. Unwittingly 
the object of the bill was let out. Its object is to encourage bank- 
ing. It has come to this plainly, in the United States, that the 
business of banking is regarded as an industry that must be fos- 
tered and protected, an industry far superior, in the opinion of 
many legislators, to any other in the country. The bill is, in my 
judgment, offered for the purpose of fostering United States banks, 
and the effect will be to encourage good profits to the United 
States bankers at the expense of the people. 

One of the most vicious evils that has corrupted legislation in 
this country is the influence the handlers of money exert over the 
enactments of Congress effecting the currency of the country. 
Money is created by the Government for the use of the people in 
business transactions and that alone. and so sacred is it held to 
that use that heavy penalties are inflicted for the counterfeiting 
or mutilating it or in any way interfering with it. Money is 
intended by the Government solely for circulation, and whoever 
hoards it and keeps it out of circulation to that extent thwarts 
the beneficent objects of the Government and commits a crime 
against the people, who have the right to have it circulate. 

The Government is, in good faith to its people, bound to issue 
and keep issued an amount of money ample for the use of trade. 
When it fails in that it fails in its duty to its citizens, and when 
it allows the money to be hoarded by its citizens or corporations 
and taken out of circulation for the purpose of reducing the vol- 
ume of money below the needs of the oe, the Government be- 
comes derelict in its duty the same as though it failed to issue 
enough at the outset. And when the Government issues only 
enough money for use, and then not only allows it to be taken out 
of circulation to depress prices, but enacts legislation to aid peo- 
ple to do that, it becomes not only criminal, but basely criminal. 

tam sorry to know that my friend from Tennessee [Mr. Pat- 
TERSON] has changed his opinions and given in his adhesion to the 
gold standard, and given his great ability to a cause he once vigor- 
eee As to his declaration that he believed in ten years 
the South would be with him, Mr. Chairman, the Southern ple 
will never indorse the doctrine of a single gold standard—that is 
Republican doctrine. I hope that within less than ten years the 

ntleman from Tennessee will be with the people of the South. 
ohammed must go to the mountain, and I am sorry to be com- 
led to say that we have to look to the gentleman from Maine 
Mr. REED], whom we have regarded heretofore as rather tyran- 
nical in his methods and policies for conservatism, and certainly 
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his proposition is more conservative than this bill, and a better 
bill than the one we are asked to support, and if he will accept the 


Bryan amendment may pass the House. 

ut this bill now under discussion is to my mind intolerable, in 
view of the a of the last twenty years and especially of the 
last two years. The conspiracy that culminated in the demoneti- 
zation of silver in 1873—surreptitiously and basely accomplished, 
and it has been openly charged in »oth Houses of Congress that it 
was corruptly done—was the beginning of a scheme that has ex- 
tended far beyond, no doubt, any conception of its authors. The 
contest for and against the coinage of silver has been fierce and 
bitter all that time and is still on the lists for combat. Disastrous 
effects followed, and the thousand millions that the holders of 
bonds and currency made out of it lost the people of this country 
at least ten times that amount in losses consequent upon that ac- 
tion. The American people were indignant at such betrayal of 
their interests and their confidence and demanded the restoration 
of the legal-tender power to silver. 

After along and bitter contest of five years silver was made 
legal tender again, but the coinage was confined to two millions, 
with a possibility of four millions, per month; but free coinage as 
practiced by our fathers was left in defeat. Again the people 
rallied to the rescue and were on the eve of success, free coinage 
almost in their grasp; again those consummate schemers began to 
compass the defeat of silver coinage, with the prince of schemers 
at their head, and the Sherman law of 1890 was the result. 

Many silver men were caught by it, believing that the authors 
and promoters were in good faith; but when the then Secretary 
of the Treasury abdicated the high function which the Congress 
had intrusted to his keeping and allowed the note holders to exer- 
cise their discretion and demand gold when the law gave the 
Secretary the discretion, and expected him to exercise it in the in- 
terests of the people instead of the gold owners only, and pay in 
silver when he did not have gold; and we have the high authority 
of the present Secretary that had that course been inaugurated 
at the beginning no trouble would exist now. 

The whole country became alarmed at the financial condition 
in 1893, and to remedy it the President convened Congress in Au- 
gust of that year. 

In his message to the extra session he announced in forcible 
and graphic terms the causes that moved him to call Congress in 
extraordinary session in these words: 

Our unfortunate financial plight is not the result of untoward events nor 
of conditions related to our natural resources; nor is it traceable to any 
of the afflictions which frequently check national growth and prosperity. 
With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative production 
and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, and with sat- 
isfactory assurance to business enterprise. suddenly financial distrust and 
fear have sprung up on every side. umerous moneyed institutions have 


suspended because abundant assets were not immediately available to meet 
the demand of frightened depositors. 


And as I said on a former occasion in this House: 


And he might have added that the food and staple producers of this coun- 
try are well nigh in despair at the prospect of selling below cost the fruits of 
their farms on account of the mismanaged finances; our vessels reefing sails 
and banking fires in our ports, and the great fleets that come from every 
clime to bear away our surplus production seeking other seas, and a suspicion 
engendered among the people that the financial system of the country is 
either radically defective or dishonestly managed. 

This wondrous race, always so self-reliant, stands awe-stricken in presence 
of the situation—a mighty nation on the eve of fiancial convulsion, prosperity 


withering as in the simoom's breath, and values shriveling up. The psople 
who had 022,000,000 and still have over $1,800,000,000 on deposit can not get 
it; the producers whosee no sale for crops ask in consternation, ‘‘ What en- 


ne of destruction is abroad causing this havoc? What Nemesis broods over 

e land that business shall stand still in dread? What Upas roots permeate 
the soil that agriculture shall be stifled? Whatconvention of ills is it that the 
great business men of America retreat from, and the Adminstration can not 
cope with, but at the nation’s earnest demand hastily convenes Congress to 
lead the forlorn hope against it?” 

Sixty-five millions of people wait with bated breath for the answer. And 
their ears will soon be astonished to hear the voice of the assembled wisdom 
of the greatest nation of the world after fourteen mortal days of discussion 
and consideration issuing from the halls of the nation’s Capitol, that all these 
stupendous disasters are due to the Sherman law. The inquiry will follow, 
“ What were its weapons and its mode of destruction?” There is one re- 
sponse, and only one, and in that all the gold monometallists concur, and rest 
their case upon it, to wit: ‘The Sherman law has destroyed confidence by 
driving gold out of the country.” 


That ‘‘ tom tom” was sounded from all the house tops and served 
its purpose. To-day those who believed in that fiasco are ashamed 
of it. Those who urged it to influence the timid are complacent 
at the success of the ruse. 

I spoke further on Angas 21, 1893, in opposing the repeal of 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act, and give this extract 
from my remarks then: 


The banks are all gathering every dollar they can rake and scrape and put- 
ting out none, making money scarcer all the time, putting it more and more 
out of the power of those who have borrowed depositors’ money to pay it 
back. Money owners who have large sums of money to invest are holding it 
waiting for property to go to bottom prices—waiting until ople are com- 

lied to sell at 50 cents on the dollar. We are advised by these gentlemen 

take a recess after the Sherman law shall be repealed. Certainly, destroy 
silver coinage, reduce property to still lower prices, and then, like obedient 
servants, go home and leave the panic on the farmers, until speculators can 
buy their wheat at 40 and 50 cents a bushel and then come back and make 
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good times for the speculators to sell it in. Perhaps it may last long enough 
enable them to get the cotton crop at 5 or 6 cents per pound. 

The President’s message puts it briefly but strongly when it says: 

“At times like the present, when the evils of unsound finance threaten us, 
the speculator may anticipate a harvest gathered from the misfortune of 
others, the capitalist may protect himself by hoarding, or may even find 
profit in the fluctuation of values.” 

The harvest is not yet quite ripe enough for the : 
talists. When the scarcity of money shall have uced prices so that the 
capitalists can own the securities and property upon which they have ad- 
vanced half the value, and ulators can buy at their own offers, then the 
sickle will be put in and the vest gathered. : 


Mr. Speaker, the first part of that prediction has been fulfilled, 
I am sorry tosay. The speculators have been able—aided, as I 
believe, by that act of Congress—to get the wheat crop from the 
farmer at 40 to 50 cents per bushel, and the cotton is at 5 cents 
and less to the planter. 

The second prediction, that ‘‘we would then come back and 
make times better,” has not been realized. We did come back, 
but made times worse, by the veto of the seigniorage bill and the 
announcement that no silver coinage and no increase in the cur- 
rency could be had. 

I stated then that the repeal of the Sherman law would make 
times worse. These gentlemen, who were then wise in their own 
estimation,and who are responsible for the present condition, were 
complacent, and assured us, in a fatherly way, that all would soon 
be well as they went about whispering, ‘‘That Sherman law 
did it.” 

Times certainly have become worse, to a degree that no man 
dreamed could occur. The clamor of ruined people has awak- 
ened them to life again, and in desperation they have formulated 
and presented for Our approval this bill. 

It no doubt is palatable to the gold-standard men, who announce 
with triumph and defiance that we are on a single gold standard 
now, but it can not be otherwise than nauseous to the great pro- 
ducing masses of this country. 

It proposes to make perpetual existence of the United States 
banks to enlarge their powers over the currency. It proposes a 
syndicate of national banks, and puts it in their power to con- 
tract and expand the currency at will, as it may contribute to 
their own aggrandizement. It gives the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury unlimited power to issue bonds. 

It contemplates the retirement of the greenbacks and Sherman 
notes, to be replaced by United States bank currency.and attempts 
to again deceive the silver men bya provision to enlarge the silver- 
certificate circulation, a pretense that silver men have no faith in. 
It degrades the 2 per cent bonds with the evident effect, whether 
designed or not, to reduce their value, the only bonds that bear as 
low an interest as 2 per cent, and therefore ought to be more fa- 
vored. Perhaps this provision excepting them from the banking 
privilege is intended as a punishment to those gentlemen who 
were patriotic enough to take those bonds at such small interest 
and thereby spoil the speculation in United States bonds at higher 
rates, and 1t seems to have become, in the estimation of the great 
moneyed interests of this country, a badge of idiocy to act patri- 
otically when money can be made by acting otherwise. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. HENDRIX],a great banker, 
says that when the French Government gets in trouble the Bank 
of France comes to the relief of the Government. When the Eng- 
lish Government gets in trouble the Bank of England comes to the 
rescue, and the same in Germany. Why did he not say what the 
United States banks do when the Government of the United States 
gets in trouble? Iwill tell you. The truth would have compelled 
him to say that when the United States Government got in trouble 
the United States banks combined to make the trouble worse 
and to embarrass the Government so as to drive the best possible 
bargain with it, and therefore he was discreetly silent as to that. 

The bill provides for a first lien on all the assets of a failing 
bank in favor of other banks who may be creditors. This is sim- 
ply a trap for the unwary depositors. They may deposit money 
in such a bank and the bank will loan out the deposits and get se- 
curities for such loans. If the bank fails, instead of giving the de- 
positors a first lien on the assets for which his money was loaned 
this bill gives those assets to other banks. The whole scheme is 
in the interest of banks and bondholders and those who may be- 
come bondholders in the future, and against the people. It does 
seem to me, in the face of the terrible condition of our people, to 
force the country to a gold standard, contract the currency, and 
make times harder is a reckless, heartless proceeding that no pa- 
triotic legislators can afford to inflict upon the nation. It is hard 
to believe that this is an honest scheme. 

When I had the honor to submit some remarks in this House, 
August 21, 1893, on the silver question, I had read from the Clerk’s 
desk extracts from speeches made by Hon. John G. Carlisle and 
Hon. James G. Blaine upon that great issue. I will append them 
here and let the country judge for itself whether the crime de- 
nounced by Mr. Carlisle has been committed and whether wide- 
spread disaster has followed the establishment of a single gold 
standard, and whether the destruction of silver as money avd the 
establishment of gold as the sole unit of value has had a ruinous 
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effect on all forms of property. E 
have a fixed return, it enormously e 


dicted by Mr. Blaine. 
The extracts are as follows: 


HON. J. G. CARLISLE. 


I know the world’s stock of pre- 
cious metals is none too large, and 
I see no reason to apprehend that it 
will ever become so. Mankind will 
be fortunate indeed if the annual 
production of gold and silver coin 
shall keep pace with the annual in- 
crease of population, commerce, and 
industry. 

According to my views on the sub- 
ject, the conspiracy which seems to 

ve been formed here and in Europe 
to destroy by legislation and other- 
wise from three-sevenths to one- 
half of the metallic money of the 
world is the most gigantic crime of 
this or any other age. The consum- 
mation of such a scheme would ulti- 
mately entail more misery upon the 
human race than all the wars, pesti- 
lence, and famine that ever occurred 
in the history of the world. The ab- 
solute and instantaneous destruction 
of half the entire movabie property 
of the world, including houses, ships, 
railroads, and all other appliances 
for carrying on commerce, while it 
would be felt more sensibly at the 
same moment, would not produce 
anything like the prolonged distress 
and disorganization of society that 
must inevitably result from the per- 
manent annihilation of one- of 
the metallic money in the world., 


those investments which 
ced their value, as pre- 


HON. JAMES G. BLAINE. 


On the much-vexed and _long- 
mooted question of a bimetallic or 
monometallic standard, my own 
views are sufficiently indicated in 
the remarks I have made. I believe 
the struggle now going on in this 
country and in other countries for a 
single gold standard would, if suc- 
cessful, produce widespread disaster 
in and th ut the comme 
world. The destruction of silver as 
money and establishing gold as the 
sole unit of value must have a ruin- 
ous effect on all forms of property 
exce those investments whi 

ield a fixed return in money. 

hese would be enormously en- 
hanced in value and would gain a 
disproportionate and unfair advan- 
tage over .every other species of 
proverty. If, as the most reliable 
statistics affirm, there are nearly 
$7,000,000,000 of coin or bullion in the 
world, not very unequally divided 
between gold and silver, it is impos- 
sible to strike silver out of existence 
as money without ro ts which will 
prove tressing millions and 
aw Sisastrous to tens of thou- 


sands. 

I believe that gold and silver coin 
to be the money of the Constitution, 
indeed the money of the American 
people anterior to the Constitution, 
which the great organic law recog- 
nized as quite independent of its own 
existence. No power was conferred 
on Congress to declare either metal 
should not be money. Congress has, 
therefore, in my ju ent, no power 
to demonetize either any more than 
to demonetize both * * * If, 
therefore, silver has been demone- 
tized, I am in favor of remonetizing 
it. If its coinage has been prohib- 
ited, I am in favor of having it re- 
sumed. If it has been restricted, I 
am in favor of having it enlarged. 


Adelaide Morris. 


SPEECH 


HON. CHARLES D. HAINES, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 1, 1895. 


The House having under consideration sundry pension bills, and ob jon 
being made to the consideration of a bill (S. 2519) to place the name of de 


Morris upon the pension roll— 
Mr. HAINES said: 


Mr. Speaker: It is to be most seriously 


tted that the rules 


of the House are not broad and liberal enough to permit the con- 
sideration at any time of such a meritorious measure as this bill. 
Objection has been made 4 the gentleman from Indiana { Mr. 
Martin], the chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
The gentleman from Indiana makes the point of order that the 
bill has never been referred to any committee of this House. 
While that is true, the bill has by a unanimous vote passed the 
Committee on Pensions of the Senate, aad an hour ago passed the 
Senate, has been engrossed, and is now upon the Speaker's table. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MEREDITH] also objects to 
the present consideration of this bill, and I think I am safe in 
stating upon no other grounds than that he is overanxious to 
bring up a pension bill of his own and is fearful that the House 
will adjourn before his name is reached. 

The bill as it has just passed the Senate reads: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, sub; to the provisions 
and limitations of the peudian laws, the name of A © Morris, widow of 
the late Arthur Morris, former] tain of the Fourth United States Artil- 
tery. at the rate of $25 per month, w rate of $25 per month shall be in lieu 
of the pension she is now reesiving. 

This bill was introduced in the Senate on the 8th of January, 
1895, by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray], and the report 
made from the Senate Committee on Pensions by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. GaALLINGER] on the 22d of the follow- 
ing month. The Senate Committee recommended an amendment 
to the bill reducing the rate of pension from $50 to $25 per month. 
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The rank of the husband of this widow was that of captain and 
brevet-major, and in my opinion the original amount was none 
too small. My attention was first called to this bill on Thursday 
last, and after careful consideration I find it a case of especial 
merit. If it is not considered now there is no prospect whatever 
of its receiving attention during this Congress, which has now 
but a few hours remaining. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill seeks to increase the pension of Adelaide 
Morris from $17 to $25 per month. Mrs. Morris is the widow of 
Arthur Morris, formerly captain of the Fourth United States 
Artillery, and a more faithful, fearless, loyal, and brave soldier 
never served his country; a man who at the age of 19 dis- 
tinguished himself to such an extent for skill and bravery as a sol- 
dier that he received for his gallantry the brevet rank of captain. 
His widow now, who shared with him the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of war, is comparatively destitute. His twenty-five years of 
faithful, arduous, and meritoriousserviceiz the Regular lone of 
the United States entitles his widow to this small pittance that is 
asked of this Congress in this bill. 

Now, Mr. 8 er, objections to the present consideration of 
this bill should be withdrawn and this pension granted. 

At 18 years of age Captain Morris was e lieutenant of a 
battery, and on September 17, 1862, at the battle of Antietam, his 
battery was engaged in that fearful contest which ae that 
contest lost its captain (Hazard) and one-half of his men. It was 
at this time that Lieutenant Morris distinguished himself as a 
soldier and hero, and for his gallantry in this engagement was 
made a captain before he was 19 years of age. During all his 
military career, as his record shows, there was no feat too perilous, 
no task too difficult, no danger too great for Lieutenant Morris to 
undertake, and in every instance he would unhesitatingly volun- 
teer his services in the face of imminent danger. Such was his 
character. 

In the action at Charlestown, W. Va., Lieutenant Morris volun- 
teered for the desperate struggle that was there encountered. In 
this engagement Lieutenant Morris narrowly escaped with his 
life, being struck by a spent ball, the mark of which he carried to 
his ar. Gen. Winfield S$. Hancock was in command, and on 
the field of battle personally congratulated him for his bravery. 

Mr. Speaker, the congratulations of General Hancock showed 
in what esteem this soldier was regarded by his superior officers, 
and Lieutenant Morris could have retired after that mark of es- 
teem and gone into history honored and beloved by his country- 
men for his bravery and devotion to duty. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I propose to go further into the military record 
of this brave’ soldier. rom November, 1863, to Au ust, 1865, 
Lieutenant Morris was on staff duty at Fort McHenry, Baltimore, 
Mad. In 1865-1867 he was on duty at the following posts: Fort 
Brown, Tex.; Reynolds Barracks, Washington, D.C.; Fort Wash- 
ington, Va.; Fort McHenry, Baltimore, Md.; and in 1869 on re- 
cruiting duty in New York City. 

Lieutenant Morris was transferred in 1869 to Fort Riley, Kans. 
While there he was sent with Light Battery B, Fourth Artillery, 
serving as cavalry in the Salmon River Indian campaign, and was 
on scouting duty during the summer of 1870. From Fort Riley 
Lieutenant Morris was again ordered to Fort McHenry, Md., and 
remained there from 1871 to 1872. From May, 1872, to June, 1878, 
Lieutenant Morris served at the artillery school at Fort Monroe, 
Va. In June, 1878, he was transferred to the Pacific Coast, and 
was stationed, successively, at Alcatraz Island, Black Point (San 
Francisco Harbor), Fort Canby, Oreg.; Sitka, Alaska; again at 
Fort Canby, Oreg., and again at Alcatraz Island. 

Besides serving at these different posts while on the Pacific 
Coast, ee Morris took a very active part in the Modoc cam- 
paign in the winter of 1873 and in the Nez Percé campaign in 1877. 

n the latter campaign he was engaged in the battle of the Clear- 
water, Idaho, July 11 and 12, under Gen. O. O. Howard. In the 
reports of this battle made by General Howard Captain Morris is 
mentioned in the following terms: 

Capt. Arthur Morris, Fourth Artillery: This officer had command of his 
company in tha final charge on the Indian position at the battle of the Clear- 
water on the 12th of July. He behaved most gallantly, keeping himself in 
advance of the line of his company, leading and wale his men forward. 
Throughout the campaign he was always energetic and cheerful in the dis- 
charge of his duties, 

At that time no brevets were allowed for Indian service, but May 
2,1890, after the act allowing such brevets was , General 
— included Captain Morris in his recommendations, as fol- 

OWS: 

Capt. Arthur Morris, Fourth Artillery: For gallant service in action 
ogeinat the hostile Nez Percé Indians during the battle of the Clearwater, 
Idaho, July 11 and 12,1877, particularly the charge, I recommend the 
brevet of major. 

During Captain Morris’s service on the Pacific Coast he was one 
of many officers who suffered severely from the great depreciation 
in currency, the officers receiving their monthly pay from the Goy- 
ernment in greenbacks when everything at that time was ona 
gold basis throughout California. , 

Lieutenant Morris received his promotion as captain, Fourth 
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United States Artillery, on January 10, 1877, while stationed at 
Sitka, Alaska. 


When his regiment was ordered East, in 1881, Captain Morris 
was first stationed at Fort Warren, Mass., where remained 


until September, 1882. He was then ordered to Fort Adams, New- 
port, R. L, and remained there until his retirement, October 5, 

It was during active service, while lieutenant, he wasattacked by 
rheumatism, from which heseverely suffered during the remainder 
sicians unqualifiedly attribute it tothe disease 


of his life. His 
from which he E tember 26, 1892. 
On October 5, 1887, Major Morris retired from the Army, and to 


the time of his death, September 26, 1892, was continuously ill and 
under very heavy expense on account of his illness, during which 
time he was unable to contribute to the support of his family. 

On account of the original disease baving shown itself while 
Major Morris was first lieutenant, his widow has only been allowed 
the pension of a first lieutenant, viz, $17 per month, although he 
held the rank of captain and brevet major at the time of his death. 
I appeal to gentlemen here toact the part of statesmen, and with- 
draw their objections to this bill, and thereby do a simple act of 
— to this destitute and worthy widow of a gallant and brave 

er. 


The Comparison—Republican Record Against Democratic 
Reeord. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 23, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 8892) making appropriation to supply deficiencies in the ap- 
ropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 18095, and for prior years, and 
or other purposes-- 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It was not a wise interruption which I have 
just experienced at the hands of the distinguished gentleman from 

linois [Mr. SPRINGER], chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. He has put to me an interrogatory that raises the 
question of comparison between the administration of the Treas- 
ury Department under Mr. Secretary Sherman, who presided over 
that Department of the Government from March, 1877, until 
March, 1881, and whose administration covered the period of the 
resumption of specie payments. It would have been wise in the 
distinguished gentleman from Dlinois to have permitted silence 
to cast oblivion, if possible, over the record of the current admin- 
istration, and above all to have allowed himself and his party 
immunity from any reference to the administration of John 
Sherman. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not indulge in meaningless words of praise 
or flattery, and my language and my praise of Senator SHERMAN 
would do that gentleman no good; for to-day, in the estimation 
of his countrymen and of the wise, clear-headed, and intelligent 
statesmen of all the world, the administration of the Treasury 
Department under John Sherman was the highest demonstration 
of splendid financial ability ever exhibited by any living man in 
any period of time. 

We had passed through a long, dreary, bloody, and expensive 
war. The people of the South were alienated from the people of 
the North, and the people of the North were alienated from the 
—_ of the South. There was an enormous public debt of the 

nited States. The history of other nations was practically uni- 
form in the matter of paying the national debt under such cir- 
cumstances. The debt of the Revolution, created to make usa 
nation, had never been paid, and it was on everybody’s to in 
1865 and forward that in the end the national debt would have 
to be abandoned and not — I could fill pages of quotations 
from newspapers and public men, declaring that the debt could 
never be paid. The business of the country was prostrated be- 
canse of the return to industrial pursuits of 2,000,000 men in the 
North and the South, and no sufficient market for their product. 
The difference between coin and paper had been growing steadily 
wider and wider, greater and greater, until a gold dollar was 
worth in paper currency 238 at one time. 

How to redeem all this paper money and to bring the obliga- 
tions of the Government up to par, restore public confidence, and 
thereby to stimulate business, and hold out —_ to the 
Was a task so gigantic that the stoutest hearts faltered and failed. 
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At the darkest hour in this darkest night John Sherman came 
to the head of the Treasury Department. The resumption act 
had been He had supported it earnestly, and felt when 
he came to the Treasury that he was almost under personal bonds 
to bring about resumption and establish the credit of the cour- 
try. It was more than an ordinary duty, for he had largely pro- 
duced the conditions that made it necessary that he should suc- 

The passage of the resumption act had been resisted when it 
was pending in Congress by all sorts of opposition—opposition of 
the men who did not want resumption at all. But the more dan- 
gerous opposition was that of the men who did not believe that 
specie resumption could be brought about. And when the Secre- 
tary began to prepare for resumption the enemies of resumption 
began to seek to overthrow the act itself. They passed a bill in 
the House of Representatives, supported by both Democrats and 
Republicans, to re the resumption act. Three Republicans 
from Ohio voted for it. The Democrats, with a degree of hostility 
that was indescribable, thought they saw an opportunity for party 
advantage, and clamored for the blood of the resumption act. It 
was one of the most unpatriotic acts of the Democratic party, 
and demonstrated its unfitness for public confidence, that when 
the law had been passed, and the time was rapidly approaching, 
the Democratic party sought to play upon the prejudices of the 
people, and make party capital by taking a position which, if suc- 
cessful, would have absolutely ruined the country. And it was 
at a time like this that John Sheree began his work. 

He wassustained by the majority of his party, and by a will power 
that has never faltered in the discharge of a public duty. He 
was sustained by the President, Rutherford B. Hayes, who gave 
his entire approbation to the administration of Mr. Sherman. He 
did not interfere to make contracts for Mr. Sherman, and he never 
interfered at all in any way, except to give advice upon request 
of the distinguished Secretary. 

I now come to a period of time in our financial history of great 
and critical interest. It was at a point of time, April, 1878,when 
the House of Representatives had repealed the resumption act; and 
on the ist day of April of that memorable year Mr. Sherman ap- 
peared before the committee of the House of Representatives of . 
which Hon. A. H. Buckner was chairman, and made certain state- 
ments; and among others he answered an interrogatory asking him 
for the then condition of the Treasury, and he gave the condition 
of the Treasury of the 28th of February, 1878, in the following 
statement: 

ary SHERMAN. I can give you a statement upto the 28th of Febru- 
ary, 1878. [am not able now to give you the statement for the month of 
March, but can doit to-morrow or next day, and I will probably attach it 
tomy answer. This, however, is the general result of the statement. We 
pane at the Treasury,the different subtreasuries, assay offices, and deposi- 
ories: 





So set hinichiliiamcstiiiendiintinidii te tenaiiamine tiiarain wari tnaragimian aetinine hy a TOO 
ID 1h 0 i ko, em eneceinnhinmeware maintiinn imitiningtioein 7, 987, 300 
a SI Osaka che nicaiitncndnenncemesnceducenen --. 65,675,404 
er Re ibn. c dain cdichtonniiinnimenmmee cmmnaneaicion 2, 956, 577 


Following this statement Mr. Sherman gave the actual amount 
of bonds sold under the resumption act and under the refunding 
acts of his administration, as follows: 

UNDER THE RESUMPTION ACT. 





8 Sa a ae $17, 494, 350 
I BE icienciitbiinirnimdincndioninaieeeatns qmecce 15, 000, 000 
aE COED? OEE PE tinh tii dun owienecnesaescnamiaicsiodsas onaeee 25, 000, 000 
le eed ieee dealt aah ain cactnnnihdligeneadainnane 57, 494, 358 

The bonds issued on account of refunding are as follows: 
an geteesanaaramaindapaibnawaisian $490, 600, 600 
4} per cent bonds of 1891__...... ot 185. 080, 000 


4 per cent bonds of 1907__.-..--- Sil iclincciepsesandcetliadcteiocnenian 

Which last sum added to the $57,494,350 on account of resumption makes the 
total $788,290,550. 

I ought to say that the proceeds of all the bonds that were sold under the 
refunding act were applied to the payment of an equal amount cf 5-2) bonds 
bearing 6 per cent interest. 

HAIRMAN. These bonds were sold at par, were they not? 


55, 000, 000 


The ? 
Cons SHERMAN. Yes, sir; parincoin. We paid out of the Treasury 
one-half of 1 per cent for commissions and expenses. 


It will be seen that at that early day one-half of 1 per cent was 
deemed a sufficient profit for a financial syndicate to make out of 
a Government ioan. Ten millions at a clip in these days is not 
considered unreasonable. 

Following this statement, Mr. Sherman gave in answer to an 


interrogatory the account of liabilities of the Government at that 

date, as follows: 

Co’ interest paid during fiscal year 1877. ......-..---.----..----. $92, 883, 431. 27 

Amount applied to the sinking fund during fiscal year 1877 __... 447, 500.00 

Amount paid for diplomatic service during fiscal year 1877-__.-- 755, 286, 06 
2, 224, 124. 49 


Amount paid for foreign naval service during fiscal year 1877--. 
Amoun a 
debt, parting and re- 


5, 247, 800. © 


t of custom refunds during fiscal 
Amount ended for refunding natio 
fining bullion, ete. fiscal 


, during ies distill icarindaenminsene 901, 927.30 
Neen news "102, 460, 088.77 
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At that early day Secretary Sherman, in answer to four ques- 
tions by Mr. Chittenden, of the committee, made some statements 
which were cn at that time and have become historic at 
this time. The questions and answers are as follows: 


Mr. CHITTENDEN. I have pre four 
whom I Tepreeens, to which I should like to have your answer. 

First. With silver dollars and silver certificates full le tender for all 
debts, faatonng the customs and the public debt, is not gold practically de- 
monetized; and how will you renew your supplies or prevent its exclusive 
use as merchandise in foreign commerce? 

Second. Is there no danger that the x.ational banks, in taking care of them- 
selves, will hoard greenbacks enough toexhaust your gold reserves when the 
day for resumption comes? 

Third. Is it not probable that before you have coined 100,000,000 of the new 
silver dollars, with greater activity in foreign trade, they will be exported at 
their bullion value to settle trade balances, and with what effect upon the 
price of silver bullion? 

Fourth. Does not your success in resuming coin payments with our so-called 
double standard depend absolutely upon an advance in the price of silver 
bullion in London to about 59 pence sterling per ounce? 

I have not spoken with any member of the committee in framing these 
questions. They were framed at my own table, and I am influenced only by 
my COrreEponeemee and by questions asked of me by those whom I repre- 
sent. 

Secretary SHERMAN. I would a great deal rather in this connection give 
the committee the facts and let the committee draw its own inferences than 
attempt to give my own opinions. But I have no objections to answerin 
any of those questions. I think that a certain amount of silver dollars issue 
will not have the effect which Mr. Chittenden thinks. I believe that we can 
maintain at par in gold a certain amount of silver dollars; precisely what 
amount I would not like to say, because that is a question of opinion. But I 
have the idea that we can maintain at par in gold no less,than $50,000,000; 
peehape mcre—say from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000; but whenever those silver 
dollars become so abundant and so burdensome that the people wou]* not 
have them and would not take them, and that they would not croulate, vhen, 
undoubtedly, they would sink to the value of the bullion in them. That is 
my opinion, but I do not think it wise for either this committee or myself to 
discuss this question much, because the silver bill is a law, and whatever we 
may think of its effects, the public mind will not be satisfied until that law is 
fairly tried. 


The effect of the silver bill is not going to be very rapid, nor will the fall in 
silver be anything like so —— as is probablv feared, and long before the sil- 
ver dollar can sink to the value of silver bullion, Congress will undoubted! 
correct the law if it were to have that effect. If, on the other hand, it shoul 
have the effect, which is anticipated, of raising the mass of silver up to the 
standard of gold, then Mr. Chittenden need not be afraid. Therefore, I say 
that I do not think I ought to give my opinion further on that subject. [ 
have not changed my mind about the silver bill, although the newspapers say 
that Ihave. I think that (asa matter of policy } the silver bill, which mabes 
silver available to pay bonds issued by the United States either before or after 
the refunding or resumption acts, isnot good policy. I have stated that over 
and over again publicly, and [donot denyit. But the silver billisthelaw. We 
are not infallibie. It can not operate quickly in that way, and therefore we 
had better give it the full benefit of anexperiment, in the certainty that, if 
Congress finds tnat it has the effect which is now anticipated, Congress can 
at any moment stop the issue of silver dollars. I think that that 1s as far as 
I ought to answer these questions. 

Mr. CHITTENDEN. It is not my object to embarrass the Secretary in any 
way in these questions. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Secretary is of the opinion that ‘‘ Sufficient to the day 
is the evil thereof;" that we will take care of the present, and let the future 
take care of itself. 

Secretary SHERMAN. If you allow me, I can now, in connection with your 
question in regard to my opinion as to the practicability of resumption, and 
especially in regard to an interview ee in the newspapers between 
Mr. Ewing and the bankers in New York, give you my opinion. I have read 
that interview with a great deal of attention, because I know many of the 
gentlemen who took part in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is proper for me on the part of the committee to say 
that it was not intonded that that interview should be made public; but the 
report of it was surreptitiously obtained in some way. 

aes nana. I do not think there was the slightest objection to 
pu 1ing it. 

The CHATRMAN. Oely ae on account of confidential relations. 

Mr. Ewrna. We tol ose gentlemen at the conference that we had our 
secretary for the purpose of taking down their statements, not with a view 
to publishing them, but merely for the information of the committee, and 
the committee feels exceedingly annoyed about the publication, because it 
seems like a violation of that understanding; but the per was surrepti- 
tiously obtained, and the committee does not feel at fault about it. 

Mr. CHITTENDEN. Special pains were taken at New York to exclude news- 
paper reporters. 

ecretary SHERMAN. It is pretty hard toexclude new: 
I think it was right sacume to have that conference eo ed. It presents 
the opinions of very intelligent gentlemen whose business it is to be familiar 
with the subject, and their opinions are entitled to full weight. I can only 
give you my general reply to them. 

My reply would be about this: These gentlemen assume three propositions: 
First, that we can not sell enough 4 per cent bonds to ne for resumption; 
second, that the national, banks can throw upon the Government the burden 
of resumption of bank notes as well as of United States notes; third, that re- 
sumption requires the resumption and cancellation, without power of reis- 
sue, of United States notes below $300,000,000. To these I answer that I be- 
lieve that, with such auxiliary legislation as is pending in both Houses, we 
can sell enough 4 per cent bonds to prepare for resumption; bat if I am mis- 
taken in this, we can sell either 4; or 5 per cent bonds, which they admit will 
command gold, silver, and bank notes, to maintain resumption. Some of 
these gentlemen have p’ to me that if I sell them 4} per cent bonds at 
par in coin they will guarantee enough coin for resumption; and I have had 
some better offers from other banks and bankers, so that on this point it is 
only a question of rate of interest on bonds. 

When it becomes clear that money can not be had for 4 per cent it is time 
enough to pay 44. The silver bill has crippled my power to sell 4 per cent 
bonds, but a wise savings bill, that will enable me to deal directly with the 
people, would go far to repair this. Unon the second point: It may as well 

understood that the national banks can not throw upon the Government 
the burden of redeeming their notes. The attempt would be suicide. The 
are bound to redeem their notes on demand at the Treasury with Uni 
States notes or coin, and to maintain in their vaults very large reserves of 
Un.ced States notes. Any effort of theirs to force the redemption of their 
reserves of United States notes in coin would at once cause the Government 
to withdraw all Government deposits from them, to present all bank notes 


uestions in the interest of those 


per reporters; but 
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held or received by the Government for redemption, and, if need be, to ex- 


change United States notes for bank notes. 
Such a struggle as these gentlemen contemplate would end in their losing 
their power to e circulating notes at all. eir talk about forming a line 


to break the Government is not discreet and is not dangerous. I am more 
concerned about what you will do than about what they willdo. The United 
States Government already holds a larger cash reserve for the redemption 
of its notes in proportion to demand liabilities than any bank represented by 
these gentlemen, and it has power 0 increaseit. Our certificates of deposit— 
the most dangerous form of liabilities—are secured dollar for dollar, bg come or 
United States notes actually in hand, while the banks owe over $600,000,000 to 
depositors, the great body of which is represented by notes and bills dis- 
counted. The only demand liability we owe not covered by actual cash on 
hand is United States notes, and of these $70,000,000 are in our vaults, and 
$70,000,000 more the banks are bound to retain in their reserves. 

With a coin reserve of $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 the redemption of $300,000,000 
of United States notes would be Ts and that reserve could not be dimin- 
ished to cny considerable extent by the banks, or any combination of banks, 
without a continuous draft upon the banks to make it good. We can rely 
pos the intelligent se!f-interest of the banks to prevent such a struggle. 

othing could provoke it more quickly than threats by bank officers, and if 
such a struggle comes the Government, with its reserve, with ample revenue. 
and the power to sell bonds, can easily maintain resumption without fear o 
— = nk cashiers anxious to break the Treasury or to force high rates of 
nterest. 

On the last point: The power to reissue is plainly given by section 3579, Re- 
vised Statutes, and is not cut off any more by the notes comi into the 
Treasury in exchange for coin than in paymaees of atax. Even if the Su- 
preme Court hold them as no longer a full legal tender, they are as much soas 
a bank note. If the choice must be made between the two, the common in- 
terest would decide in favor of the United States note. I believe they both 
ought to circulate and both be at par with coin. But nothing is so discour- 
aging in the progress of resumption as for national banks to shrink from 
their share of the burden, or to make threats such as are stated by some of 
these gentlemen, and nothing is so injurious to the banking system, or will 
prompuane its overthrow more certainly, than a popular conviction that the 
ng are endeavoring toembarrass the Government in maintaining resump- 

ion. 


The great question in that investigation was the question whether 
or not it was possible to resume specie payments; and of the gen- 
tlemen composing that committee no one was more confident that 
Mr. Sherman was mistaken and could not resume than was Gen, 
Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, Mr. Sherman’s relative. That gentle- 
man had made his campaign for Congress on the very issue, and 
had stoutly asserted that if the resumption of specie payments 
were attempted a rush would be made on the subtreasury at New 
York of such extent that mob violence would break down the 
doors of the subtreasury, and the Regular Army would have to 
be called for. But when Mr. Sherman in this interview had 
finally pointed out that if he could get $50,000,000 in gold coin by 
January 1, 1879, he could resume specie payments, Mr. Ewing put 
the following question: 


1 where do you expect to get the additional fifty millions of gold by January 
, 1879? 
Secretary SHERMAN. You must see that for me to state too closely what I 
ropose to do might prevent me from doing what I expect to do, and there- 
foes I will answer your question just as far as I think you will say I ought to 
I answer, mainly from the sale of bonds. Indeed, in the present condi- 
fion of the revenue we can not expect much help from surplus revenue, ex- 
cept so far as that surplus revenue may be applied to the payment of green- 
backs and to the redemption of fractional currency in aid of the sinking fund. 
To that extent I think we can rely upon revenue enough to retire the United 
States notes redeemed under the resumption act; so that I would say that 
we can get the $50,000,000 of gold additional by the sale of bonds. As to the 
kind ot bentie that I would sell, and as to how I would sell them, etce., l ought 
not to say anything on that subject at present, because yeu ought to allow 
me, as an executive officer, in the exercise of a very delicate discretion, free 
power to act as I think right at the moment, holding me responsible for my 
action afterwards. As to what bonds I will sell, or where I willsell them, or 
how I will sell them, as that is a discretionary power left with the Secretary, 
I ought not to decide that now, but to decide it as the case arises. 

Mr. Ewrna. I understood you to say in your interview with the Senate 
committee that you would have to rely upon the natural currents of trade to 
bring gold from abroad; that is, that there can not be a large sale of bonds 
for coin abroad. Is it on a foreign sale that you are — 

Secretary SHERMAN. Not at all, but onasale athome. Perhaps I mightas 
wellsay thatif Ican get two-thirds of this year’s supply of gold and silver it will 
smnouent to a good deal more than $50,000,000, so that Ido not have to goabroad 
for gold. If we can keep our own gold and silver from going abroad it is 
more than I want. , 

The CHATRMAN. For this $50,000,000 additional I suppose you rely to some 
extent on the coinage of silver? 

Secre SHERMAN. To some extent; silver and gold we consider the same 
under the law. 

Mr. Ew1na. Do you expect to pay out the silver dollar coined by you for 
current expenses, or only for coin liabilities, or to hoard it for resumption? 

Secretary SHERMAN. I expect to pay it out now only in exchange for gold 
coin orforsilyer bullion. 1am perfectly free to answer the question fully, be- 
ceuse on that point, after consulting with many members of both Houses, I 
have made up my mind what the law requires me todo. I propose to issue 
all the silver dollars that are demanded in exchange for gue coin. That has 
been going on to some extent; how far I can not tell. Then I propose to use 


the silver in payment for silver bullion, which I can doat par in gold. Ithen 
pro to buy all the rest of the silver bullion which I need under the law 
with silver coin. As a matter of course, in the current course of business 


some of that silver coin will £° into circulation; how much I do not know. 
The more the better for us. But most of it, 1 take it, will be transferred to 
the Treasury for silver certificates (that seems to be the idea of the bill), and 
those silver certificates will come into the Treasury in paymapt of duties, 
and in that way, practically, the silver will belong to the Government again. 
Until silver is so abundant that it becomes the acknowledged basis of coin 
transactions, we can not pay out that silver for the ordinary expenses of the 
Government, because we have not enough to pay all the expenditures in 
silver; and if the silver is maintained at par with gold, and if the United 
States notes are below par with gold we can not discriminate in favor of an 
class of creditors; we would therefore have to hold silver at par with 
until we either have enough to pa every nine with it or until the legal- 
tender notes are practically at par with gold and silver. Thatisa matter over 
which I have no more control than any other citizen. The silver dollars 
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being receivable for duties—the law allo them to be converted into cer- 
tificates which are receivable for customs—I must receive them; and I could 
not prevent it if I tried, the silver from coming into the Treasury, either for 
silver certificates or payment of duties. As to when I shall commence pay- 
ing them out for the current expenditures of the Government or in payment 
of the interest or principal of the debt I can not tell, because that would de- 

nd upon the equality of the three kinds of currency—gold, silver, and paper. 
Pao not know whether I make myself undewstood, but that is the general 
idea I have in mind. Asa matter of course, it being a great discretionary 
power which poe have invested in the office of Secretary of the Treasury, 
while I hold the office I will be careful to exercise that power so as to carry 
out in good faith the law as Congress has passed it, and that law, I think, 
ee that gold, silver, and paper shall be all brought on an equiva- 
ency. 


In order to make the situation to which I propose to proceed 
entirely apparent I want to reproduce here the contract under 
which Mr. Secretary Morrill was selling the bonds of the Gov- 
ernment prior to the Administration of Mr. Cleveland. The con- 
tract is dated August 24, 1876, and is between the Secretary of the 
Treasury (Hon. Lot M. Morrill) and Messrs. N.M. Rothschild & 
Sons and others. 

It will appear that at that early day, following so soon the close 
of the great war, with an exhausted Treasury and an unsettled 
credit, much greater care was taken by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to protect the Government than has become customary in 
more recent years. 

The contract is as follows: 


This agreement, entered into this 24th day of August, in the year of our 
Lord 1876, between the Secretary of the ry of the United States of 
America, of the first part, and Messrs. August Belmont & Co., of New York, in 
behalf of Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons, of London, land, and associates, 
and Messrs. J. & W. Salen & Co., of New York, for themselves and associ- 
ates, and Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & Co.,on behalf of Messrs. J.S.Morgan & 
Co., of London, England, and Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., of New York, 
representing the First National Bank of the City of New York, the American 
Exchange National Bank of New York, the Merchants’ National Bank of 
New York, the Third National Bank of New York, Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. of New York, the Bank of New York Natio ng Association 
and Messrs. Morton, Rose & Co. of London, and themselves, of the secon 


rt: 
PW itneaneth, That the said Messrs. Au Belmont & Co., of New York, on 
behalf of Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons and associates, hereby agree to 
urchase from the Secretary of the Treasury sixteen million five hundred 
housand dollars ($16,500,000) of the United States bonds known as the 4} per 
cent funded loan of 1891, issued under the acts of July 14, 1870, and January 
20, 1871; and that Messrs. J. & W. Se & Co., for themselves and their 
associates, hereby to purchase from the Gocrorary of the Treasury six 
million seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars ($6,750,000) of the bonds 
hereinbefore described; and that Messrs. Drexel, Morgan & Co., on behalf of 
Messrs. J. 8. Morgan & Co., of London, England, hereby agree to purchase 
from the Secretary of the Treasury six million seven hundred and or thou- 
sand dollars ($6,750,000) of the bonds hereinbefore described; and that Messrs. 
Morton, Bliss & Co., of New York, representing the First National Bank of 
the City of New York, to the extent of four million dollars ($4,000,000); the 
American Exchange National Bank of New York, tothe extent of one million 
and fifty thousand dollars ($1.050,000); the Merchants’ National Bank of New 
York, to the extent of six hundred thousand dollars ($600,000), the Third Na- 
tional Bank of the -~ of New York, to the extent of seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars ($750,000); Messrs. Kukn, Loeb & Co., of New York, to the 
extent of one million and fifty thousand dollars ($1,050,000); the Bank of New 
York National Banking Association, to the extent of three hundred thousand 
dollars ($300,000); Messrs. Morton, Rose & Co., of London, to the extent of one 
million one hundred and twent -five thousand dollars ($1,125,000), and Messrs. 
Morton, Bliss & Co., of New York, to the extent of one million one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand dollars ($1,125,000), peveta cece, to the extent sever- 
ally for each as above stated, to purchase from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ten million dollars ($10,000.000) in the aggregate of the bonds hereinbe- 
fore described, making a total a gate of forty million dollars ($40,000,000), 
upon the terms and conditions following, to wit: 
irst. Of the said egate amount, not less than ten million dollars (§10,- 
060,000) are hereby subscribed for, the subscription to take effect on the Ist 
day of September, 1876, and the remaining amount, namely, thirty million 
deltas ($20,000,000), may be divided at the pleasure of the parties of the 
second part into several successive subscriptions of not less than five million 
dollars ($5,000,000) each, to be made prior to the 4th day of March, 1877. 

Second. The parties of the second part shall have the exclusive right to 
subscribe, in the same proportion to each of the subscribers, for the remain- 
der, namely, two hundred and sixty million dollars ($260,000,000), or any por- 
tion of said loan authorized t» be issued by the acts of Congress aforesaid, by 
riving notice thereof to the Secretary of the ry on or before the 30th 
dey of June, 1877; but the party of the first part reserves the right to termi- 
nate this contract at any time after March 4, 1877, by giving ten days’ notice 
thereof to the parties of the second part. 

Third. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, when subscriptions are 
made by the said ties of the second part, issue calls with even date with 
said subscriptions for the redemption of an equivalent amount of 6 Ber cent 
5-20 bonds of the United States, as provided by said act of July 14, 1870. 

Fourth. The parties of the second part —_ to pay for said 4} per cent 
bonds par and interest accrued to the date of application for delivery of said 
bonds, in gold coin, matured United States gold-coin coupons, or any of the 
6 per cent 5-20 bonds called for redemption, or in United States gold certifi- 
cates of deposit issued under the act of March 3, 1863, with the understanding 
that epeseees to the extent of the amount of any call shal’ be made within 
the time during which such call shall mature: Provided, That, if the parties 
of the second part shall elect so to do, they may have the privilege of making 
any of said subscriptions payable specifically in uncalled 6 per cent 5-20 bonds 
of the United States, in which case the Secretary of the Treasury may, to the 
extent of such payments, omit the calls mentioned in condition No. 3. 

Fifth. The parties of the second part receive in coin a commission of 
one-half of 1 per cent on all bonds taken by them, as allowed by the act 
of July 14, i870, and shall assume and defray all expenses which may be in- 
curred in sending bonds to London “een their request, or by transmitting 
bonds, coupons, or coin from there to the Treasury gartenent at Washing- 
ton, including all cost of making cnenees bonds, and shall also be charged 
with the once and issuing of the bonds. 

Sixth. No bonds shall be delivered to the parties of the second part, or 
either of them, until payment shall have been made in full there*or in ac 
cordance with the terms of this contract. 

Seventh. During the continuance of this contract any sales of bonds or. 
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dered by the Secretary of the Treasury, by authority of law, except those 
that it may become necessary to sell to pay judgments of the Court of Com- 
missioners of Alabama Claims, shall be made through the parties of the sec- 
ond part, who skali be allowed thereon a commission of 1 per cent in gold 
coin. And itis provided that the amount of bonds so ordered shall not ex- 
ceed in the aggregate $25,000,000, unless by mutual agreement of the parties. 
LOT M. MORRILL, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
AUG. BELMONT & CO., 
On behalf of N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS, Londen. 
f J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
On behalf of SELIGMAN BROTHERS. 
DREXEL, MORGAN & CO., 
On behalf of J. 8S. MORGAN & CO., of London. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
For themselves and associates, as named above. 


Mr. Sherman, coming into office, on the 6th day of April, 1877, 
=— the following letter to the Messrs. Rothschild, in Lon- 
on: 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., April 6, 1877. 

GENTLEMEN: I received your friendly cable message of the 10th untimo, and 
return my thanks and hearty good wishes. 

Tam very solicitous to a the funding of our 6 per cent bonds as rap- 
idly as practicable, and feel indebted to you for the aid you have given in 
placing the 44 per cent bonds. 

I —— no change at present; but it is my desire, if practicable, to with- 
draw the 4} per cent bonds from the market and substitute in their place the 
t per cent bonds authorized by the funding act. 

These bonds, as you know, areavery desirable investment, running thirty 
years from the date of issue. with every [pty and security that has been 
given to any bond of the United States, and we think as safe and desirable 
as the securities of any other nation. It is probably the hond into which all 
the debt of the United States will in time be converted. I hope you and your 
associates will be able to engage with me to place this bond on the market 
when $200,000,006 of the 44 per cent bonds have n sold. 

The public poiicy of the United States to resume specie payments on or be- 
fore the ist of January, 1879, is fully established by the law and by public 
opinion. It may be that the surplus revenue will be sufficient to enable me 
to carry out this agen | without the sale of bonds. I am authorized by the 
resumption act to sell 5, 44, or 4 per cent bonds to prepare for resumption, 
and it may be desirable to sell through the syndicate, under that act, a lim- 
ited amount of bonds, not exceeding, I hope, $30,000,000 a year. I do not wish 
in the execution of tnis duty to disturb the exchanges between Europe and 
this country. For this purpose I desire to sell only the ¢ per cent boots, and 
must sell at par in coin, but could receive in payment coin coupons maturing 
within a limited time. I invite from you and your associates such sugges- 
Sones and offers as you may think proper to e for the purchase of such 

mn 

The operations of the syndicate have become so important that I have 
deemed it proper to ask Mr. Charles F. Conant, late Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, to take charge of the business in London in connection with 
the gentlemen Srenty there. He is well informed as to our laws, and I trust 
his services may be of advantage to the Government and agreeable to you. 

I will give my personal attention to this business, and will receive with 
pleasure any suggestions from you that will promote our common object. 


Very truly, 
JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 
Messrs. N. M. Roruscuiip & Sons, 
London, England. 


The time came, on the 28th of April, when the syndicate, under 
that contract, were ready to waive some of their rights; and the 
wily Secretary very readily construed that action into opening the 
door for the improvement of the conditions of the contract on 
behalf of the Government. Butin the meantime an important 
legal question had arisen, which has projected itself all along the 
line from that day to this; and in answer to a question by Mr. 
Sherman addressed to the Attorney-General, that officer sent the 
following letter to the Secretary of the Treasury: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, Washington, April 26, 1877 


Str: In answer to your letter of the 2lst instant requesting my opinion 
upon the following question, growing out of the refunding act of July 14. 1870, 
to wit: *‘Can I stipulate in the body of the 4 per cent boadsahout to be issued 
that they shall be redeemable in coin of the present value; that is, the stand- 
ard value at the date of their issue, or must it be the date of the law?" I have 
the honor to reply: : ; 

The act provides for the issue of bonds ‘redeemable in coin of the present 
standard value.” The word “present” undoubtedly refers as a matter of 
date to the time when the act was passed and not to the time when the bonds 
were thereafter issued. It contemplated that a long period would elapse 
before it would finally be carried into effect, and that changes in the coinage 
of the country might occur during that period. Whatever changes in the 
coinage should occur these bonds were, however, to be redeemable in coin of 
the standard value as it existed at the date of the act. By this provision the 
holder was guarded nst any depreciation that might take place in the 
value of the coin, and the Government would not be compelled to pay the ad- 
ditional value should the coinage be appreciated. All the bonds issued under 
the act were to stand alike, no matter what was the date when such bonds 
were issued. Each was to be redeemable in coin which was included in the 
authorized coinage of the country at the date referred to. it being of the 
standard value as it then existed. Since the law was passed no change has 
taken place in the standard value of the coin. It is understood that there has 
been a certain change in the coinage of the country, and that siiver dollars 
have now ceased ti exist practically as coin. 

It has been further provided by the statute of February 12, 1873 (Rev. 
Stats., secs. 3585, 3586), t “the silver coins of the United States shall be 
a legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding $5 in any 
one payment.’’ Notwithstanding this practical change in the coinage of the 
country and beet 9 pee of this act in regard to legal tender, the form of the 
bond to be issu you should not be changed so far as the mode in which 
it is to be redee is concerned. It was not intended that this should be 
varied according tothe changes which might be made in the coinage, because 
a definite rule was given by reference to the coin of a curtioulen ante. That 
which will pay the bonds heretofore issued under this act will pay the bonds 
which you Serene issue. It can not be authoritatively said that the 
words “ payable in coin” or “‘ payable in gold” are equivalent to the words 
used by the statute. Even if this leaves open for discussion the question 
whether bonds issued under this act are or are not redeemable in silver coin 
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of the character and standard which existed Jul 
which it is in your power to remedy by the use 
than those which this statute provides. 

While I comprehend the difficulty enggested in your letter and the conve- 
nience that there might be in removing any qu on upon this matter, I am 
therefore of opinion that it would not be @ to isene the bonds except as 
redeemable in coin of the standard value of July 14, 1870. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES DEVENS, Attorney-General. 


14, 1870, it is not a doubt 
words in the bond other 


Hon. Jounw SHERMAN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Going forward to the modification of the contract, on the 28th 
of April Mr. Sherman wrote to Mr. Betmont as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, April 28, 1877. 

Dear Srr: [have received to-day a cable telegram advising me that Messrs. 
Rothschilds consent to the sale of 4} per cent b nds for resumption purposes 
through the syndicate without the commission allowed in the contract. This 
modification of the contract perhaps had better be reduced to writing, signed 
by you for the syndicate, and sent to me for my signature; but regarding the 
matter as agreed upon, you are authorized through the syndicate to sell $2,000,- 
000 of 4} per cent bonds at par in coin and eS he proceeds in the subtreas- 
ury at New York. I would like it dene,if practicable,on Monday,so as to 
show in the public debt statement, but do not regard this as vital if there is 
any difficulty in the sale. 

8 soon as this is done I shall, in my own way, state to the public the ob- 
ject of the — as an indication of tho policy I intend to pursue under the re- 
sumption act. 

It may be that I will sell a portion of the gold for currency, and may here- 
after arrange to receive a portion of the proceeds of these bonds in currency; 
but upon that point I intend to take advice as to my legal powers in the mat- 
ter and as to the policy proposed. 

As to the other points in the telegram I will confer with you. 


Very truly, yours, 
JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 
Hon. AuGus?t BetmMont, New York. 


And also to Mr. L. P. Morton, since Vice-President of the 
United States: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 1, 1877. 

My Dear Srr: Your note was received this morning. 

TI may px aang in New York about the middle of y, but the time is so 
ae now that I could not make an engagement, but will advise you be- 

ore gong. 

Iam happy to hear that the syndicate arrangement has been modified to 
meet your wishes. I supposed that it was uncerstood on all hands that the 
war in Europe was the cause of the falling off in our loan, though I think it 
would have been wise policy in the syndicate to have boldly made a call a 
week or two ago in advance of sales, and I think they ~_ do so now. Still 
I have not felt like pressing a call or interfering with their arrangements, 
for, after all, the 4 per cent loan isthe loan which we ought to seek to place 
ape ; he market,and which I hope the syndicate will be able to do by the !st 

uly. 
Very truly, yours, 


L. P. Morton, Esq.., 
New York. 


. The contract with Mr. Morrill having been practically put an 
end to on the 16th of May, 1877, Messrs. L. Von Hoffmann & Co. 
wrote to the Secretary, evidently with a view to the future move- 
ments of the Treasury Department, as follows: 

New York, May 16, 1877. 

Sir: We take the liberty to address you for the pose of ascertaining 
whether we may make = & firm offer for a round F vet's of United States 

per cent fifteen-year bonds, say ten to twenty millions, deliverable at your 
pleasure, or, if ble, at the rate of at least five millions per month. ; 

We have been informed that the sale of five millions of the above bonds to 
the syndicate a few days ago was made for resumption purposes, and in case 
you should desire to increase such sales we w be pleased to receive your 
permission to submit to you our firm bid. 

Our telaaremie advices from London quote United States bonds rand 
in better demand, and we have no doubt that in case you would be to 
accept our offer for an amount of the 4} a at about par, we could 
sell the bonds at asatisfactory profit in markets. 

We shall be pleased to be favored with your reply, and are, sir, 


Your most obedient servants, 
L. VON HOFFMANN & CO. 


The honurable SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. C. 


And later on the same firm on May 31 again wrote to Mr. Sher- 


man upon the same subject. 
It will be seen by this , although imperfectly 


given here, that the credit of the Government was constantly ris- 
ing. The 4) per cent bonds, which were being used for refunding 
purposes, were so desirable in the market that the Secretary 
thought he saw an A aa boy amy Sa sell 4 per cent bonds for resump- 
tion purposes. Following is the letter of Von Hoffman & Co.: 


New Yor«, May 31, 1877. 


Srr: We have the honor to confirm our zespents of the 28th instant. 

Our advices from on continue favorable for United States bonds. The 

4} per cent bonds have advanced to 102.94 ex-coupon, London quotations, 

which confirms us in the belief that the syndicate will soon yeamaet you to 

es encther —_ and will soon have disposed of two hundred millions of the 
ver cent bonds. 

‘hen this amount should have been reached, we understand that you in- 
tend te cancel the contract with the syndicate and to offer the 4 per cent 
thirty-year bonds. 

By your favor of the 17th instant you were to invite our attention 
to it and to express a desire that we should you in this important opera- 


Until the contract with the present syndicate has been canceled, we have 
reasons to believe that you probably would er not to enter into negotia- 
tions for the new 4 per cent thirty-year 


JOHN SHERMAN. 
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This is, however, an assumption of ours, and we therefore take the 
liberty to inquire w r you would have the kindness to inform us as soon 
as you are prs to receive our propositions for the operation in question. 
e have written to our London friends very lengthily onthe subject. Our 
letters should be im their ponmenion in a few days, and we could then tele- 
graph more fully and intelligentiy, particularly if we were im receipt of your 
esteemed favor inviting our firm propositions. 
The writer would also be pleased to call on you any day and hour you may 
wish to appoint. : 
Awaiting the favor of your reply, we are, sir, 


Your most obedient servants, 
L. VON HOFFMAN & CO. 
Hon. Jonn SHERMAN 


Secretary of the United States Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


Without at once responding to that letter, Mr. Secretary Sher- 
man, under date of May 31, wrote to his agent in London as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Washington, May 31, 1877. 


DEAR Mr. ConANT: Your letter of the 19th isreceived. Since its date mat- 
ters here have changed greatly for the better, and I have made two calls for 
ten millions each. 

There is a strong, steady demand for our bonds, and I have now no fear but 
the two hundred millions four-and-a-halfs will be exhausted hefore the Ist of 
July, when they will be withdrawn. The ae of placing the 4 per cent 
bonds, commencing July 1, is very good. [have submit to the syndicate 
a proposition in substance uiring them to take twenty-five millions 4 per 
cents during July and August, of which five millions will be for resumption 
purposes, with a stipulation that if they take fifty millions additional in Sep- 
tember and October the contract will be extended to January 1, 1878, five 
millions a month to be applied for resumption purposes. I do not propose to 
vary essentially from the proposition. have another offer almost as good 
from other parties, but I hope to combine these two offers into a modified 
syndicate, and, if p ble, reserve the right to sell bonds at par, in coin or 
5-20 bonds, te persons who apply directly to me for exchange, giving, how- 
ever, the syndicate the half per cent commission. We will considerably reduce 
the cost of the bonds, I think, to one-tenth of | per cent, so that the contract- 
ing parties will have a reasonably fair commission. I am already assured of 
many sales of the bonds whenever offered, without the aid of the syndicate, 
so that I consider myself strong enough to undertake the placing the bonds 
even without their aid, if they will not eto reasonable terms. If I can 
secure the active, hearty cooperation of all the parties who wish to engage in 
selling the bonds, and they will be content with a reasonable profit, the op- 
eration of funding can go on so rapidly that they ought to be satisfied with 
the profit they will make. 

I have not overlooked the possibility that some movement of coin will be 
made to meet called bonds in Europe in excess of bonds sold there, but hope 
to perfect arrangements by which I will secure American bullion to meet 
this demand without stopping accumulations of coin in the Treasury. 

The prospects here are favorable for a good crop in all the States of the 
Mississippi Valley. but there will probably be a bad crop in California. ~ 

What we must do is push the loan so that it will be an established success 
before the meeting of Congress. If you can succeed in inspiring the Roths- 
childs to aid this pu lam sure of success. My proposition has been sent 
to them, and I was advised would be answered by telegram about this time; 
but by the 15th I hope to have the arrangements completed. 

If upon receipt of this letter there is anything of striking interest affect- 
ing the loan you may cable me. 

‘an well im the Department. Matters are going along quietly and steadily. 

Very truly, yours, 


Hon, Cuas. F. Conant, London. 


This letter is worthy of study and careful consideration by the 
amateur financiers of the present day. 

The effect of all this was soon manifest. On the 9th day of June 
Mr. Conant, the agent of the Treasury Department in London, 
wrote the following very interesting letter to the Secretary: 

LONDON, ENGLAND, June 9, 1877. 
Dear Mr. SecrerTary: I had the honor on yesterday to send a cable to you 
to the effect that the Messrs. Rothschilds had cabled Belmont & Co. in regard 
to the forty-ninth call. I have been u them for more than a week to 
make the call; but upon be inf that owe! had invited the contracting 
poe at home to meet you y for consultation respecting the negotia- 
on of ae Guee cent bonds, the parties here said that matter of the call 

- tas be left for consideration on 
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occasion. 

that the only point of difference in makin goner contract will bein 
the amount to be taken by thefirm. I think they will take twenty or twenty- 
five millions if you desire it. The placing of two hundred million of 4} bonds 
within one year was not expected at the time the contract was made. ese 
bonds are held in large blocks here, and very largely —, and will in 
all probability, if there should be 2 demand for nae. redistributed; and 
the ies that if should come upon the market in that wa 
they might interfere with the4 per cent bonds. The Messrs. Rothschilds talk 
more @ ly abet the 4 per cent bonds than they did when I first 
arrived here; ie not as sanguine of success as the ovher members 
here are, which I think is owing to the rather gloomy view they take of po- 
litical affairs and the war. 

The sale of fifty million of the 4 per cent bonds will make the market for 
them; and when that is I think the balance will go off just as 
well as a 4} per cent loan > 

The are almost daily growing better for refunding operations. It 
is now th t here that ents of gold from New York will stop. 

It is s that the amount of gold now on the way here from Australia is 
upwards of $6,500,000. 

General ouse, assistant treasurer ::t New York, can obtain for you, if 
= should desire to have it, as he has done for me several times, a compara- 
va — by months of the export and import of gold at the port of New 

or’ 

The Indian Government has advertised for offers for a4 per cent loan of 
about $10,500,000, which it is likely will be taken by the banks here. I have 
been privately informed that Germany may put a loan upon the market tor 
railway pu in Prussia. 

LI inelose a newspaper ae containing an article on the *‘ Resumption of 
Specie Pa nt by nce,” which you may have seen; but if not, I think 

ou will find it worth reading. The annual interest charge on the funded 

ist of France is about $145,570,000. Nearly one-half of this debt bears in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent. 

The floating and unfunded debt is quite large. I send herewith copy of a 
oat made to Parliament by the select committee on the depreciation of 


ver. 
There has been an increase in bullion in the Bank of England during the 
past week of £215,814, and in circulation £79,765. The Imperial Bank of France 
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has gained £486,000 in bullion during the week, while the Imperial Bank of 
Germany has lost £250,000 in bullion. 

The newspapers have recently had a great deal to say about American 
credit, referring to corporate securities. A great amount of money has been 
lost here through visionary enterprises in America, those papers say. The 
State of Virginia owes an old debt here. All this, however, does not affect 
oT have th ori a ith great respect, bedient t. 

ave the honor w your 0 ent servant, 
CHAS. F. CONANT. 
Hon. Joun SHERMAN, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


And then came the memorable contract, the basis upon which 
the money was received for resumption purposes: 
CONTRACT OF JUNE 9, 1877. 


This eement, entered into this 9th day of June, 1877, between the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the Urited States,of the first part, and Messrs. Au- 
t Belmont & Co., of New York, on behalf of Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & 
s, of London, England, and associates and themselves; Messrs. Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., of New York, on behalf of Messrs. J. 8. Morgan & Co., of Lon- 
don, and themselves; Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co., of New York, on behalf 
of Messrs. Seligman Brothers, of London, and themselves; Messrs. Morton, 
Bliss & Co., of New York, on behalf of Messrs. Morton, Rose & Co., of London, 
and themselves, and the First National Bank of the city of New York— 

Witnesseth: That the said Messrs. August Belmont & Co., on behalf of 
Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons and associates and themselves, hereby agree 
to purchase from the Secretary of the Treasury $10,312,500 of the bonds 
known as the 4 per cent consols of the United States, issued under the acts of 
July 14. 1870, January 20, 1871, and January 14, 1575, and that Messrs. Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., on behalf of Messrs. J.S. Morgan &Co. and themselves, agree 
to purchase $4,062,500 of said bonds, and that Messrs. J. & W. Seligman &Co., on 
behalf of Messrs. Seligman Brothers and themselves, agree to purchase $4, (62, - 
500 offsaid bonds,and that Morton, Bliss & Co., on behalf of Messrs.Morton, Kose 
& Co. and themselves, agree to purchase $4,062,500 of said bonds, and that the 
First National Bank of the city of New York agree to purchase $2,500,000 of 
said bonds, making a total aggregate of $25,000,000 of said bonds on the terms 
and conditions following: 

First. Of the said aggregate amount not more than $5,000,000 shall be sold 
for resumption purposes, the remaining $20,000,000 to be sold for funding 
purposes, and subscribed for by the parties of the second part during the 
months of July and August, 1877. 

Second. The parties of the second part shall have the exclusive right to 
subscribe in the same proportion tc: each of the subscribers for the remainder 
of the 4 per cent consols of the United States or any portion of said consols 
authorized to be issued by the acts of Congress aforesaid, by giving notice 
thereof to the Secretary of the Treasury on or before the 30th day of June, 
1878; but the party of the first part reserves the right to terminate this con- 
tract at any time after the Sist day of December, 1877, by giving ten days’ 
notice thereof to the parties of the second part. 

Third. That the Saereiaey of the Treasury shall not sell for resumption 
—— exceeding five millions per month during the continuance of this 
contract except by 1autual agreement of the parties hereto. When subscrip- 
tions are made for ovher than resumption purposes by the parties of the sec- 
ond part, the pers y of the first part shall issue calls of even date with said 
nets or the redemption of an equal amount of 6 per cent 5-20 bonds 
of the United States, as provided for in said act of July 13, 1870. 

Fourth. The parties of the second me agree to pay for said 4 per cent 
bonds par and interest accrued to the date of application for delivery of said 
bonds in gold coin, matured United States gold coin coupons, or any of the 6 
per cent 5-20 bonds called for redemption, or in United States gold certificates 
of deposit issued under the act of March 3, 1865, with the understanding that 

yment to the extent of the amount of any call shall be made within the 
time during which such call shall mature: Provided, That if the ties of 
the second part shall elect so to do, they may have the privilege of making 
any of said subscriptions payable specifically in uncalled 6 per cent 5-20 bonds 
of the United States, in which case the Secretary of the Spesnery may to the 
extent of such payments omit the calls mentioned in condition No.3. 

Fifth. The parties of the second part shall receive in coin a commission of 
one-half of 1 per cent on all bonds taken by them as allowed by the act of 
July 14, 1870, and shall assume and defray all expenses which may be incurred 
in sending bonds to London or elsewhere upon their request, or by trans- 
mitting bonds, coupons, or coin to the ‘Treasury Department at Washington, 
including all cost of making the exchange of bonds, and shall also be charged 
with the cost of the preparation and issuing of the bonds. 

Sixth. No bonds shall be delivered to the parties of the second part, or either 
of them, until payment shali have been made in full therefor in acco: ce 
with the terms of this contract. 

Seventh. During the continuance of this contract any sales of bonds or- 
dered by the Secretary of the Treasury by authority of law shall be made 
through the parties of the second part, who shall be allowed thereon a com- 
mission similar in amount and subject to the same deductions as prescribed 
in the fifth clause of this contract. 

Eighth. It isalso agreed that the parties of the second part shall offer to 
the people of the United States at par and accrued interest in coin the 4 per 
cent registered consuls and 4 per cent coupon consuls of the denominations of 
$50 and $100 embraced in this contract for a ported of thirty days from the 
public notice of such subscriptions and in such cities and upon such notice as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe prior to the opening of the lists, 
and further, to offer to the subscribers the option of paying in installments 
extending through three months. 

JOHN eee : 4 in Se 
cretary ©. asury. 
AUGUST BELMONT & Co., 
On behalf of N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS, of London, 
And associates and themselves. 
DREXEL MORGAN & CO., 
On behalf of J. 8. MORGAN & CO.., of London, 
And themselves. 
J. & W. SELIGMAN & Co., 
On behalf of SELIGMAN BROTHERS and themselves. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
On behalf of MORTON, ROSE & CO., of London, 
And themselves, 
Tue First NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE City OF New YORK. 
By H. C. FAHNESTOCE. 
Witnesses as to all: 
R. C. McCormick. 
E. J. Bascock. 


Compare this contract with the contract recently made by our 
Treasury Department, and we have an exhibition of great - 
ciering skill at one time and most imperfect skill at another time. 
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Thecontrastis painful, and itis the more painful because at the date 
of the first contract, June 9, 1877, we w--re only twelve years away 
from one of the most destructive wars of modern times, and there 
was great and serious doubt in the minds of our people and of the 
people of the world whether or not the credit of the Government 
would ever be restored. Resumption of specie payments was 
deemed a chimera of the imagination; and yet this contract was 
made, and I point out the salient difference between this and the 
unfortunate contract recently made. 

In the first place the precise amount of bonds was stipulated, 
and all the terms and conditions upon which they were to be 
issued were definitely and distinctly made known; and the uses 
to which these bonds were to be put, or rather the proceeds there- 
from, were also definitely written in the contract. A portion was 
to be used for resumption purposes and a portion for funding 
purposes. But one of the strongest coritrasts is in the following 
two conditions: Inthe Sherman contract the party of the first 
part reserves the right to terminate this contract at any time after 
the 3ist day of December, 1877, by giving ten days’ notice thereof 
to the parties of the second part. 

In the contract under consideration, recently made, not only 
does the Secretary bind this Government to the delivery of the 
whole $62,000,000, but binds this Government to accept the de- 
mands of this same syndicate for conclusive bids for ail other 
bonds that may be offered by the United States until the Ist of 
next October, at whatever anybody else will offer for them. In 
that case, if the Secretary saw that the Government could do bet- 
ter than to carry out its contract he contracted, to be allowed to 
ae an end to the contract. It would be a great thing for the 

Jnited States Government to-day if it could be allowed to put an 
end to this foreign syndicate contract. If it had that authority 
to-day the people of the United States would subscribe for this 
loan at 3 per cent in “coin” bonds. That everybody knows, for 
the offers ran up into fabulous sums for this same loan at the re- 
duced rate of interest. 

But our Secretary has placed it beyond his power, and this con- 
tract must be executed if it takes the pound of flesh to do it. 

But again: Under that contract the syndicate was not per- 
mitted to buy any of the 4 per cent bonds until they had been 
offered for a period of thirty days by public notice in such places 
and under such conditions as the Secretary of the Treasury might 
prescribe, to the people of the United States for their subserip- 
tions. In other words, mindful of the interest of the people of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Treasury said: ‘‘I must have 
money; I must have this money: I must have it in amounts and 
at times herein specified; but I will give to the people of my own 
country the first opportunity to subscribe to this loan; and be- 
fore you shall have one bond you shall offer the entire people of 
the United States the opportunity to take that bond; and if they 
desire them they shall have all the bonds.” 

And furthermore he stipulated that they might subscribe for 
the bonds and pay for them in three installments, so as to make 
it easy for the people of the country to subscribe for these bonds. 
In the present case the people of the United States are deprived of 
all knowledge of the loan, except such as they may obtain through 
the syndicate. They are given no opportunity to subscribe, and 
the foreign subscriber takes the entire issue, and doles it out in 
quantities to suit himself, excepting to such people of the United 
States as may have the favor of the syndicate in their behalf. 

Some days following this contract Mr. Belmont wrote to Mr. 
Sherman looking forward, apparently, with a prophetic eye to 
what has happened since. Under date of June 14, in his letter of 
that date, we find the following: 


We see with pleasure that you anticipate a favorable result from the popu- 
lar subscriptions, and we trust that your anticipations may be fully realized. 


Carrying out thestipulations of their contract, the syndicate pub- 
lished throughout the United States the following advertisement: 


Under the authority of a contract with the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
undersigned hereby give notice that from this date until July 16, at 3p m 
they will receive subscriptions for the 4 per cent funded loan of the United 
States in denominations as stated below, at par and accrued interest in gold 


coin. 

The bonds are redeemable after thirty years from July 1, 1877, and carry 
interest from that date, payable quarterly, and are exempt from the payment 
of taxes or duties to the United States, as well as from taxation in any form 
by or under State, municipal, or local authority. 

The interest on the registered stock will be paid by check, issued by the 
Treasurer of the United States to the order of the holder, and maiied to his 
address. The check is payable on presentation, properly indorsed, at the 
offices of the Treasurer and assistant treasurers of the United States. 

The subscriptions will be for coupon bonds of $50 and $100, and registered 
stock in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 
ui” bonds, both coupon and registered, will be ready for delivery July 2, 

4é. 

Forms of application will be furnished by the Treasurer at Washington, 
the assistant treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, New Or 
leans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and San Francisco, and by the 
national banks and bankers generally. The applications must specify the 
amount and denominations required, and for registered stock the ful) name 
and post-office address of the person to whom the bonds shall be made payable. 

Two per cent of the purchase money must accompany the subscription. 
The remainder may be paid, at the pleasure of the purchaser, either at the 
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time of the subscription or at any time prior to October 16, 1877, with interest 
added at 4 per cent to date of qavanes. 


The payments may be may be made in gold coin to the Treasurer of the 
United States at Washington, or assistant treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and St. Louis, and to the assistant treas- 
urer . San Francisco, with exchange on New York, or to either of the under- 
signed. 

To promote the convenience of subscribers, the undersigned will also re- 
ceive, in lieu of coin, United States notes ordrafts on New York, at their coin 
value on the day of receipt in the city of New York 

AUGUST BELMONT & CO., New York. 
DREXEL, MORGAN & CO., New York. 
J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., New York. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., New York. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, New York. 
DREXEL & CO., Philadelphia. 


One of the most important letters in this wonderfully interest- 
ing series of letters is a letter written by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Sherman, under date of June 16, which expresses 
the opinion of the Secretary upon the grave questions which have 
since agitated the public mind. Mr. French, one of the Assistant 
Secretaries of the Treasury, had written an opinion on this sub- 
ject, but the great head of the Treasury did not see fit to issue an 
official letter at that time, construing the laws of the United 
States. But he gave an opinion, which has been the law of the 
United States Treasury from that day to this, eighteen years. 
And it ought to have been sufficient without the attempted in- 
troduction into a bond of the United States Government of the 
word * gold.” It was a better security to the bondholder than 
the “ gold” bond itself, which would have created a reaction in 
the minds of the American people that would have shocked the 
credit of the United States. 

The letter is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Washington, June 16, 1877. 


DEAR Srre: Your private note, the letter of your firm, and one from Messrs. 
Seligman & Co., ing me to make a public statement over my own signa- 
ture, similar to that of Mr. French, are received. I have given to this impor- 
tant suggestion the most serious consideration, and have come to the firm con- 
clusion that such an act on my part would be inexpedient and defeat the very 
object you have in view. Asa purely executive officer I have no power to 
_— upon the question mooted. My attempt to do so would at once unite all 

hose who are seized with this mania and those who oppose executive en- 
croachment upon legislative power. It would create excitement, personal and 
litical animosities would mingle with it, and it would tend more than any- 
—- Ngee to defeat the success of the loan. Iam quite sure this would be the 
result. 

As to whether Congress or the people would ever undertake to pay. either 
rincipal or interest of the bonded debt, and especially the bonds sold since 
873, in silver, I have a firm conviction that the question will never seriously 

be raised. These bonds will be paid, principal and interest, in gold coin. 
The people of the United States have always been extremely sensitive as to 
the public credit. They never have, for the sake of an apparent profit, 
yielded any question involving the ublic honor. 

The great satisfaction that will arise from the funding of the loan at a low 
rate of interest, together with their acrons sense of public honor and public 
—_ will always secure the payment of these bonds, principal and interest, 

h coln, 

Parties or factions may for a time raise and contest questions, but they are 
but bubbles and will pass away, and like all other questions involving the 
public credit will be rig eg Aree: in due time by Congress and the people. 

Nothing would so tend to disturb this result as unauthorized “ theses"’ or 
dogmas by an executive officer upon a question purely le tive or judicial. 
Todeed, it may be that too much has al y been said about this matter by 
both the President and myself, and I assure you that you will have no occa- 
sion to be disturbed by anything truthfully reported of either of us here- 
after. The better way is to move right along, making your own statements, 
one - an any _ I see a proper occasion for a strong expression cf my opin- 

on lw ve it. 

Please show this to Mr. Seligman and such of your associates as you deem 
proper as an answer to all. 

Very truly, yours, 
JOHN SHERMAN. 

Hon. Aveust Be LMont, New York. 


Here, now, is a little correspondence which thunders upon the 
men who attempted to change our entire system by a declaration 
in one bond that necessarily must have impaired the value of all 
other bonds. 

On the 2d day of November, 1877, the Hon. George F. Edmunds, 
a Senator from the State of Vermont, addre the following 
letter to the Secretary of the Treasury: 

UNITED STATES SENATE CHAMBER, 
Washington, November 2, 1877. 


DAR Sir: Can you tell me whether there are any, and if so what, United 
States bonds that are payable on their face by express statement in gold coin 
as distinguished from coin merely? 

Yours, truly, 
GEO. F. EDMUNDS. 


In answer to Senator Edmunds’s letter the pee of the 
Treasury wrote the following letter, which ought at this to be 
placarded upon every bulletin board in every chamber of com- 
merce and every board of trade in the United States: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, November 2, 1877. 


Sir: In reply to your note of to-day I have to advise you that no United 
States bonds are payable in gold pers express statement on their face. 
Sixtce the passage of the act of March, bonds follow the language of that 
act, and are payable in coin of the standard of the date of the resumption 
act; that is, ‘in coin of the present standard value.” 


Very respectfully, 
JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 
Hon. Gronas F. Epwunps, 
United States Senate. 


Now, turning aside for a moment from the historical features 
of this remarkable period, what has happened from that day, No- 
vember 2, 1877, to justify the demand of a foreign syndicate.com- 
ing into this country and demanding that we shall change the 
record of this quarter of a century, almost, and place the word 
‘*gold” in our bond, when it had been omitted by all the Secreta- 
ries of the Treasury, all the acts of Congress, and by the construc- 
tion thereon put by all these officers? It would have been a blow 
at every outstanding security that would have prostrated the 


| credit of this country athome. We had gone through the period 


of war; we had gone through the period of resumption; we have 
traveledalong this pathway for a quarter of a century, prospering 
to a large extent, with our bonds payable in coin. 

Without any reason being given to the public, without any dis- 
cussion before the public, without any of the learning of the skilled 
and wise men of the country brought to our aid, we are suddenly 
called upon out of the mysteries of the night, out of the impene- 
trable gloom of private contract and private conspiracy and pri- 
vate organization, to place in our bonds a new term, a new condi- 
tion, without study as to its effect, without knowledge as to its 
purposes; and because the men of this House of Representatives 
refuse to do it, small-fry financiers snap at the heels of Congress- 
men, talk about reading them out of their party, threaten that 
‘*they will hear something drop when they come home,” and talk 
as though the credit of the Government had in some way been as- 
sailed; and Democratic politicians in the great cities of the West- 
ern States gather together around festal boards, and the longer 
they feed the more eloquent they get as to the “ patriotic duty” 
of men in this connection. 

Within a year in the State of Ohio the Democratic party ran a 
State ticket, and incidentally 21 candidates for Congress, upon a 
State platform demanding free and unlimited coinage of silver. 
And it is within my personal knowledge that gentlemen of the 
highest character, of elaborate education, and enormous wealth 
stood upon the platforms of the hustings and advocated the elec- 
tion of that ticket—advocated the ratification of that platform, 
subscribed their money in large amounts to the success of that 
ticket, and are to-day traveling about the country, entering the 
portals of newspaper offices, sitting at the mahogany furniture of 
clubs and places, and toasting each other, and delivering elaborate, 
learned ae denouncing Republican Congressmen for voting 
against the ‘‘ gold bond,” and insisting that the honor of the Gov- 
ernment was pledged to that performance, and that all who did 
not fall into it are knaves and political hypocrites. This-shows 
the effect of ‘“* ward politics” upon great men. 

These gentlemen believe they are consistent. In November 
they put up their money for the triumph of a free and unlimited 
coinage platform. In February following oy denounce every- 
body who is willing and determined to stand by the record and 
history of the country. 

There is another view of this matter which places the action of 
the former Secretary of the Treasury in pleasing contrast to the 
American people with the action of the current Secretary of the 
eer. In the present instance, as we all know, secresy was 
observed. Noone knew of the existence of this contract until it 
was suddenly sprung upon the Ways and Means Committee by 
notice from the Treasury Department that the contract had been 
actually made. When Mr. Secretary Sherman concluded that he 
would enter upon the business of raising money for resumption 
he made known to all the financial men of the country his pur- 

se, and gave notice where he would be, and when, and what 

is object would be. The following correspondence is decidedly 
interesting: 
(Mr. Sherman to Messrs. Belmont & Co.] 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 5, 1878. 

GENTLEMEN: It is my purpose to be in New York at 4 o'clock on Monda: 
afternoon, and I woul, Bike. if practicable, to meet the members of the olc 
syndicate at the Fifth Avenue Hotel that evening at any hour convenient to 
them to confer as to the best mode of obtaining $50,000,000 gold coin or bullion 
prior to January 1, 1879, for resumption purposes, and to receive from the 
associates, or any of them, or from new — offers for any of the descrip- 
tion of bonds I am authorized to sell for that pur ; 

I propose to accumulate this coin in either the Treasury, the assay offices, 
or the public depositories throughout the United States that will comply 
with the conditions of section 5153, Revised Statutes. 

I will send a similar letter to this to the First National Bank, and have to 

uest that you will give notice to the other members of the old dicate, 
oe their consent, to any others you desire to participate in the inter- 
Vi respectfully, 
oe oe . JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 


Messrs. AUGuUsT BELMONT & Co., New York. 


(Mr. Sherman to Assistant Treasurer United States, New York.] 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 5, 1878. 

Srr: You will please inform Messrs. H. F. Vail, president, National Bank of 

erce; J. D. rane praeens Merchants’ National Bank; George S. 

Coe, president American National Bank; B. B. Sherman, Me- 

chanics’ National Bank, and James Buell, president Importers and Traders’ 

en a ae I on a interview with — at any —- we 
nex r office, or at such other places as they may prefer respect 

the perekase for the Treasury for yesannperen on say, $20,000,000 gold coin or 
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bullion, to be delivered sereiily ond before the Ist of January next, either 
at your office or at the designa’ depositories of the United States, under 
section 5153 Revised Statutes, and also, if practicable, to secure from them a 
bid for either of the three classes of bonds described in the refunding act to 
an amount sufficient to purchase the coin stated. These gentlemen are re- 

tfully requested to select such others connected with national banks as 
they may agree upon to join in the interview. 


Very respectfully, 
JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 
Gen. THOMAS HILLMOUSE, 


Assistant Treasurer United States, New York. 


(Mr. Sherman to First National Bank, New York.] 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 5, 1878. 


Str: It is my purpose to be in New York at 4 o’clock on Monday afternoon, 
and I would like, if practicable, to meet the members of the old syndicate at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel that evening at any hour convenient to them to con- 
fer as to the best mode of obtaining $50,000,000 gold coin, or bullion prior to 
January 1, 1879, for resumption purposes, and toreceivefrom the associates, 
or any of them, or from new parties, offers for any of the description of bonds 
I am authorized to sell for that pu I propose to accumulate this coin 
in either the Treasury, the assay offices, or the _— depositories Srouee 
out the United States that will comply with the conditions of section 5153. 
Revised Statutes. 

I have to-day sent a similar letter to this to Messrs. August Belmont & Co., 
and requested them to notify the other members of the old syndicate, and to 
invite such other persons to participate in the interview as the associates 
may desire. 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 

H. C. FAHNESTOCK, 


First Nationa ‘Bank, New York. 


{[Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. to Mr. Sherman.] 
NEw York, April 5, 1878. 

Srr: We are prepared to make a very large subscription to the 4 per cent 
loan if you will agree to leave the proceeds of the bonds so subscribed for on 
deposit until December 31 in the national banks against the usual security to 
the Government. : 

As you doubtless desire to hoard coin for resumption purposes, our propo- 
sition will, we trust, be satisfactory to you, and we would thank you for an 
immediate reply. 

Very respectfully, / ; 
KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


[Assistant treasurer United States, New York, to Mr. Sherman.] 
(Telegram. ] 
New YorK, April 6, 1878. 
Hon. JoHN SHERMAN, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Your letter of yesterday received. Can I state or read contents to parties 


named therein? 
THOS. HILLHOUSE, 
Assistant Treasurer United States. 


[Mr. Sherman to assistant treasurer United States, New York.] 
(Telegram. ] 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Washington, April 6, 1878. 


Gen. THOMAS HILLHOUSE, - 
Assistant Treasurer United States, New York. 


You can read contents to parties named, but give no co 


at present. 
JOHN SHE M y 


AN, Secretary. 


(Mr. Sherman to Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co.] 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 6, 1878. 


GENTLEMEN: Your letter of the 5th instant, advising me that you are pre 
red to make a very large subscription to the 4 per cent loan upon certain 
rms, has been received. : 

In reply I have to state that I shall be at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, in New 
York, early next week, and shall be glad to confer with yourselves and asso- 
ciates on this subject. A letter addressed to me on Monday at the above- 
mentioned hotel will reach me. 

Very respectfully, 
JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 

Messrs. Kunn, Loes & Co., 

31 Nassau S reet, New York. 


[Assistant treasurer United States, New York, to Mr. Sherman.] 


OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES ASSISTANT TREASURER, 
New York, April 7, 1878. 

Dear Str: I have seen all the gentlemen mentioned in your letter of yes- 
terday (except Mr. Buell, who will be notified), and have just telegraphed: 
“ Meeting arranged for Tuesday at 1 o'clock p.m.” I suggested my office as 
the place, but the Bank of Commerce was preferred, as less likely to attract 

ublic attention. Judging from the expressions of the gentlemen with whom 
Yconvereed I think they are disposed to give their co cooperation in car- 
rying out the important measures you have in contemplation. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
oe * THOS. HILLHOUSE, 


Assistant Treasurer United States. 
The Hon. Joun SHERMAN, Secretary. 


Memorandum of interview, Monday, April Be at 5 p. m., at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, New York, between Hon. John Sherman, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the members of the old syndicate, Messrs. Belmont. Selig- 
man, Bliss, Fabri, and Fahnestock. 

Hon. Charles Devens, Attorney- 


There were also present with the Secre 
the Currency; Hon. Charles F. 


General; John Jay Knox, Comptroller 
Conant, Daniel er, and E. J. Babcock. 

The Secretary stated that the object of his visit to New York and of his 
request for an interview with the associates was to obtain 000,000 coin for 
ae purposes, and he would like to sell 4 per cent bonds to that 
amoun 

Mr. Belmont did not think the 4 per cent bonds could be sold at present, 
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and the associates all concurred in the opinion that they would prefer making 

a proposition for the four-and-a-halfs, although they were not prepared to 

make any definite offer. The Secretary said he would like to get 108 for the 

four-and-a-halfs, but the associates said they would not consider that at all; 

they would communicate with the Rothschilds and others, and might possi- 

bly be able to offer 101; they would come to some conclusion by the next day. 
e meeting ourned to Wednesday, at 4 o'clock. 

Memorandum of an interview, Tuesday, Arril 9, 1878, at 1 p. m., at the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, between Hon. John Sherman, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the presidents of the national banks: Mr. Vail, Commerce; Mr. 
Vermilye, Merchants’; Mr. Coe, Merchants’ Exchange; Mr. Sherman, Mechan- 
ies’; Mr. Buell, Importers and Traders’; Mr. Moses apor, City; Mr. F.D. Tap- 

mn, Gallatin; Mr. G.G. Williams, Chemical; Mr. F. A. Palmer, Broadway; Mr. 

eorge I. Seney, Metropolitan; Mr. P. C. Calhoun, Fourth National. 

The Secretary was ———- by Hon. Charles Devens Attorney-Gen- 
eral; Hon. John Jay Knox, Comptroller of the Currency; Gen. Thomas Hill- 
house, Assistant Treasurer; Daniel Baker, and E. J. Babcock. 

Mr. Vail said that this meeting was called at the request of the Secretary 
of the Treasury; that the gentlemen present had no information as to the ob- 
ject of the meeting, and had no opportunity for consultation; that the Sec- 
retary would explain more fully what he desired. 

The Secretary said that he pro sd to resume specie payments on the Ist 
of January next inaccordance with law, and that for this purpose he wished 
to get $50,000,000 of gold, and to accumulate this amount would, if possible, sell 
4 per cent bonds. 

Mr. Vermilye and Mr. Coe spoke at some length to the effect that they 
were in full accord with the Secretary on the subject of resuming oes 
ferment. and they were willing to couperate in any way to bring it about. 

hey said that although they had not consulted with the other gentlemen 
present, they had no doubt they were all agreed upon this subject. They 
thought, however, it would be utterly useless to attempt to sell 4 per cent 
— and that as far as such bonds were concerned there need be no more 
said. 

The Saeneenee said this being so, he would like to have some propositions 
for four-and-a-halfs. 

Mr. Coe said that no definite proposition could be made without further 
consultation among themselves; that they were willing to assist to the extent 
of their power to obtain resumption; that they would place themselves at 
the service of the poceeny in any way he might wish without compensa- 
tion. He said that he thought an arrangement could be made by which the 
national banks could be e the Secretary’sagentsin the sale of bonds. He 
thought the banks might take the $50,000,000 of 4; per cent bonds, to be paid 
for by the lst of January, the Government to receive whatever the banks 





could get for the bonds. 
The Secretary invited the gentlemen to confer among themselves, and, if 
practicable, e him some definite proposition in the morning. 


The meeting adjourned until 11 o’clock Wednesday, April 10. 


Memorandum of interview, Tuesday, April 9, et 4 o'clock, at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, between Hon. John Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
members of the old syndicate. 


The Secretary was accompanied - 4 Hon. Charles Devens, Attorney-Gen- 
eral; Daniel Baker, and E. J. Babcock. 

Mr. Belmont read a cable from the Rothschilds offering 101 for $100,000,000 
4} per cent bonds, $50,000,000 for resumption and $50,000,000 for refunding pur- 

Ses. 

The Secretary said he was not prepared to accept, but would give a defl- 


| nite answer the next days 


Adjourned to meet Wednesday, at 12 o'clock, at the subtreasury. 
WEDNESDAY, April 10. 


The Secretary met Mr. Vail, of the National Bank of Commerce, and Mr. 
Vermilye, of the Merchants’ National Bank, at 11 o'clock, at the subtreasury. 

Mr. Vail and Mr. Vermilye submitted a memorandum that if the Secretary 
would indicate his willingness to receive a proposition for the negotiation of 
$50,000,000 44 per cent bonds at par in gold they would recommend the national 
banks to unite in making it. 

Proposition inclosed, marked A. 

The Secretary then asked Mr. Vail and Mr. Vermilye whether, if a propo- 
sition was made to him by bankers of acknowledged credit and responsibility 
of 101 for 4} per cent bon — in installments and with the usual option, 
in their opinion it was his duty te accept it. 

They both said decidedly. yes; that such an arrangement would be far more 
advantageous than the acceptance of their proposition, as, if they took the 
bonds, it might impair to some extent their power to render the usual facili- 
ties to their commercial customers. 

WEDNESDAY, April 10. 


uk Renee met the members of the old syndicate at the subtreasury at 
2 o'clock. 

There were present with the Secretary Gen. Thomas Hillhouse, assistant 
treasurer; Hon. Charles F. Conant, Daniel Baker, and E. J. Babcock. 

The Secretary said that he would sell only $50,000,000 4: per cent bonds; that 
these must be peta for in gold coin for resumption purposes; that he would 
sell them for 101¢, allowing one-half of 1 per cent commission, the syndicate 
to pay all expenses; 
with the President. 

These terms were accepted by the syndicate upon condition that their asso- 
ciates in London would consent, they reserving the right to cable to London 
for such consent; and the meeting adjourned until 1.30 o'clock, when, the Sec- 
retary having received a telegram from the President, the details of the con- 
tract were then discussed, and signature was delayed for an answer to the 
cable of the syndicate. 


but befcre signing the contract wished to communicate 


APRIL 11. 

At 12 o'clock the parties met at the subtreasury, and Mr. Lucke, of Bel- 
mont & Co., informed the Secretary that the English parties had authorized 
them to close the contract, and it was executed. 

A.—Proposition submitted April 10, 1878, by Messrs. Vail and Vermilye in 
behalf of national banks. 

If the Secretary will intimate his willingness to receive a proposition from 
the na banks in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore for the 
negotiation of fifty millions i per cent bonds at parin gold for souumeption 
peapoess, we will recommend our associates to unite in making it, with the 

lef on our part that it can be accomplished as suggested. This special loan 
to be the only bonds of this character offered, unless the same parties have 
the option of any further sums required. 


{Mr. Sherman to the President. ] 
New York, April 9, 1378. 
DEAR Mr. PrRestpENT: General Devens and I have conferred with a com- 


mittee of presidents of the national banks, and also twice with the members 
of the old icate 


We have presented as strongly as we know how the 4 per cent bonds, and 




















































































































































































































have offered them on favorable conditions as to mode of payment, butall the 
parties decliae to entertain a proposition as to the 4 per cent bonds. The sil- 
ver bill, the uncertainty of the money market here and in Europe, they in- 
sist, put out of the question the sale of these bonds in sums sufficient to an- 
swer our purposes. 

We were met by the bank presidents with what I considered mihennahity 
reception. They would make no definite offer for even 4} per cent bonds, an 
their chief spokesman had but little to say exeept in opposition to the silver 
bill. I urged them to make an offer for the + per cent bonds and to rate 
el 


with the Treasury in measures for resum . but they said they not 
do so without consultation with the — and Boston banks and with 
their several boards of directors; nor would they give usany & ment 
for any offer higher than per, with a sti: i t the coin sh be de- 
posited temporarily with 


7m. 

After consulting with Rothschild, Belmont has now made us a definite 
proposition of 101 for $100,000,000 4; per cent bonds. This, if accepted, places 
resumption beyond peradventure, and will provide $56,900,000 for refunding 

oses. ‘Although this is below what Iregarded as the minimum rate when 

conversed with you, and is somewhat below actual quotations for these 

bonds in the market, yet, considering the uncertainties of the future, I am 
strongly tempted to accept their offer. 

General Devens has been agonemns at all these consultations and interviews, 
and is fully advised of my ws. 

I should like instructions by 11.30 to-morrow, as I have agreed to give a defi- 
= ere bd o'clock. o tats unheilh act ; b 

could, per protong the nego ons, romptly upon hear- 
My pais Dione 


ing from you. nclination was to invite p vy i+ 

ment, as we conferred about, but the great fear is that such pro may 
not bring as favorable an offer as we now have, especially for such sums, 
and may lead to the withdrawal of the offer. 


Very respectfully, 
JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 


[Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. to Mr. Shermhn.] 
New Yorx, April 10, 1878. 

Srr: Having now fully conferred with our friends, we beg to submit to 
you the follo proposition, viz: 

We will su be for eqnal amounts of the 4 percents and of the 4} per- 
cents, and for an amount sufficient to cover the sum aes by you for re- 
sumption purposes, say for a total of fifty millions bonds. 

The subscription made to be paid for now, but the s of same to be 
Sayeain’ by you with certain national banks in this city, which deposits are 
to be returned to the Treasury as follows, viz: 

Twenty-five per cent on November 30, a.c.; 25 per cent on December 15, 
a.c.; 50 per cent on December 31, a. c. . 

No other 4} per cent bonds to be sold by the Treasury during the year, but 
this subscription not to interfere with the popular subscriptions to the 4 per 
cent loan now going on at Treasury Department. 

While we would request you to consider this proposition as informal, we 
feel satisfied, if you will icate to us your iness to act upon the same, 
that we can within a few days make a definite proposition as above. 

We think we will be able to harmonize in our syndicate all interests and we 
feel coitent we can induce the leading nati banks to join us in our sub- 
scription. 

Hoping to hear from you at your earliest convenience, we remain, henor- 
abie sir, 
Yours, very respectfully, 
KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
Hon. Joun SHERMAN, 


Secretary of the United States Treasury, Present. 


(Mr. Sherman to the President. ] 
(Telegram.]} 


The PresipENt, Washington, D. C.: 


Ultimatum one hundred one and half less one-half of 1 per cent commission 
for fifty millions; they to expense of loan. Shall I accept? Answer im- 
mediately, care General ouse, assistant treasurer. 


Nuw York, April 10, 1873. 


(The President to Mr. Sherman.] 
(Telegram. ] 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, April 10, 1878. 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
(Care Gen. Thomas Hillhouse, New York City): 


You are anthorized to act according to your judgment of the public inter- 
est on proposition described in letter of yesterday. My inclination is favor- 
able to acceptance. 

R. B. HAYES. 


The difference between that sort of a proceeding, made in the 
open daylight, with the whole financial world locking on and lis- 
tening, without a door being closed, or any injunction of secrecy, 
is in pleasing contrast with a contract made in the dark, without 
the knowledge of any human being except the parties thereto, and 
which is only brought to the knowledge of the people by its pro- 
duction in the room of the Committee on Ways and Means, with 
a solemn injunction placed upon that committee that no mention 
should be made of the terms of the contract, and which finally 
reaches daylight after a demand has been made upon it by the in- 
troduction into the Senate of the United States of a resolution of 
inquiry, and the threat of one in the House of Representatives. 
In the one case all possible effort was made tosecure competition; 
in the other all possible effort, apparently, was made, whether 

urposely or otherwise I know not and do not cherge, that 
ios should be no ae And in the one case the pay of 
the syndicate was one-half of 1 per cent, and in the other case 
the profit of the syndicate was $10,000,000. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, having pointed out some of the more 
conspiczous and salient differences between the administration of a 
Democratic Secretary of the Treasury in 1895, when a third of a 
century of recuperation had been adding to our national s 
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prostate under a burden of debt and turmoil, I commend the record 
to the candid consideration of the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. SPRINGER; and in his retirement, which for personal 
reasons many of us greatly regret, I suggest that he devote some 
ortion of his time to a frank and candid consideration of the dif- 
erence between Republican and Democratic wisdom in this be- 


Arbitration. 





There is no more danger of the abandonment of arbitration after a fair 
= there is of our going from the court of justice back to the wager of 
2. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 26, 1896. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bill (H. R. 8556) concerning carriers engaged in interstate commerce 
and their employees— 

Mr. BRYAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall vote for the pending measure, not be- 
cause I believe it entirely free from faults, but because I am in 
favor of the principle of arbitration and am willing to support 
any proposition which looks toward the equitable adjustment of 
disputes between capital and labor. Popular government is built 
upon the theory that the people are able to make and execute 
all the laws necessary for their own government. Not only are 
the people capable of self-government, but each generation is 
competent to judge of its own necessities and to suit to its own pecu- 
liar needs the form of government and the law. When new con- 
ditions arise new laws become necessary to meet and provide for 
such new conditions. Arbitration is needed to-day because of the 
change which has taken place in the industrial world within the 
last century. One hundred years ago the employer did business 
ona small scale and was intimately acquainted with each of his 
employees. He knew their names, their financial condition, and 
the circumstances which surrounded each. 

This intimate acquaintance created a mutual sympathy, which 
was sufficient to soften and regulate their business relations; but 
steam, electricity and inventive genius have wrought an entire 
change in our industrial system. Instead of the small employer 
we now have the large corporation; instead of a few employees 
working immediately under their employer we find a Seal super- 
intendent fixing the s, regulating the hours of work, and 
virtually holding in his hand the means of subsistence of hun- 
dreds, thousands, and sometimes tens of thousands of working 
men. It is impossible for the superintendent to know the em- 
ployees except as their names appear upon the pay roll, and it is 
impossible for the employees to now the employer except as ‘‘ the 
boss.” Under these circumstances mutual sympathy is impossible, 
and that eoeaiing See being removed society must by ee sup- 
Ply another regulating force. 

he growing antagonism between capital and labor is not 
strange. The power which the employer possesses to regulate 
wages is enormous, and the temptation to use that power for pe- 
cuniary profit regardless of the equities of the case is strong, in 
fact, almost irresistible. We must expect that human beings pos- 
sessing great power over their fellows will abuse that power unless 
restrained by law. Jefferson never spoke more truly than when 
he said that one of the important duties of Government is to 
prevent men from injuring one another. It is natural, too, that 
employees, recognizing their inability to alone cope with their 
employers, resort to organization, that the individual’s power of 
resistance may be multiplied by numbers. It is natural, also, that 
the organization and the employer should regard each other with 
— or less of suspicion and that contests should arise between 
them. 

Every contest between an employer and a large number of em- 
ployees involves a considerable amount of money in the aggre- 
gate, and hence each side is anxious to win. The employer in 
times of business depression cana always find those who are will- 
ing to take the place of strikers on almost any terms, because 
coerced by their own wants and by the needs of their fami- 
lies. Capital can wait, but man can not put off until to-morrow 
the satisfying of his hunger, nor can he turn a deaf ear to the 
pleadings of wife and child. The strikers, feeling that their 
cause is just, and knowing that defeat means possible privation, 


trength, 
and the administration of John Sherman, when the country lay | can not view with unconcern the willingness of others to take 
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their places. 
from offering injury to persons or property by respect for law and 
also by the knowl that lawlessness always forfeits the public 
a to which they must appeal, i onsible characters are 
ways present to take advantage of the excitement and confusion 
attendant upon a strike and commit acts which justify the em- 
= in appealing to the authorities for protection. 
ese are the conditions, the natural conditions, I say, which 
have [grown up, and we may expect these conditions to become 
more and more serious unless a remedy is applied at once. What 
should be done? Should we say to the employer, “ Society will 
yoctest sue in your effort to re te the hours of labor and th 
your employees re ess of co uences”? We can 
not say that without surrendering to the employer the power to 
fix the social, financial, and moral status of his workmen, for they 
all depend largely upon the conditions under which they labor. 
Should we, on the other hand, say to the employees, ‘‘ Society will 
protect you in any effort you desire to make to regulate wa 
and hours of labor”? We can not say that without surrendering 
the property of the employer to the employee. It is not necessary 
for society to go to either extreme, nor can society allow either 
employer or employee to be the sole judge of conditions. Society 
has rights superior to both employer and employee, and must pro- 
tect itself against the consequences which would follow from un- 
reasonableness upon the part of either. 

Society can not afford to allow the ere and the employee 
to fight out their differences even if they th desire to do so, and 
certainly neither desires to do so. Courts of justice are estab- 
lished to settle disputes, to construe contracts, and toaward dam- 
ages. Commissions are established to fix transportation rates and 
for various other purposes. Courts and commissions are simply 
arbitration boards instituted by society for its own protection and 
for the economical adjustment of personal difficulties. This bill 
seeks to extend the principle of arbitration to disputes between 
common carriers and their employees in regard to wages, hours 
of labor, and conditions of vt de am in hearty sym- 
pathy with the purpose of the bill and shall gladly ee it. 

As I said, it is not a perfect measure, but it is too much to expect 
perfection in any kind of legislation, much less in legislation upon 
a new subject. We shall be able to correct some defects, doubt- 
less, while the bill is under discussion, and defects which manifest 
themselves when the law goes into effect can be remedied as the 
become apparent. It is important that we make the start an 
make it at once. There is no more danger of the abandonment 
of arbitration after a fair trial than there is of our going from 
the court of justice back to the wager of battle. Arbitration is 
in the line of progress, and, like the adoption of the Australian 
ballot, is an indication, if not proof positive, that civilization is 
advancing, and that each new generation pitches its camp on 
higher ground, 


_While they themselves are generally restrained 





Mexican War Pensions. 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES L. MOSES, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 18, 1895. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7414) granting in- 
o—- of pension to survivors of the Mexican and Indian wars, and to their 
ows— 


Mr. MOSES said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: This bill was unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Pensions during the last session. It proposes to increase 


the pensions of all Mexican and Indian war pensioners from $8 to | 


$12 per month. The gentleman from California [Mr. CAMINETTI 
and other members have appeared before the committee and urg 
the report of this bill. During the last session of the Fifty-second 
Congress the Mexican war act was amended so that any veteran 
of that war drawing a pension of $8 per month can, if he will swear 
that he is a pauper, draw a pension of $12 an month. Under that 
act about one-third, or probably more, of the Mexican veterans 
draw a pension of $12. Why require these old veterans to take 
the pauper’s oath? All of them are too old to work and nine- 
tenths are poor. Many of them would starve before they would 
submit tosuch humiliation. All other service pensions have been 
at $12 per month. 

I believe it is the opinion of all parties that these pensions should 
be equalized and all of them placed upon the same footing; that 
it is unfair to require these men to put on record the fact that 
they are paupers in order to draw the same pension that all other 
service pensioners of the country have drawn. 

What amount does the bill carry? 


Mr. MOSES. I have the report here. All told there are now 
about 27,000 who would be affected by this bill—27,000 pensioners. 
We have also reported in favor of including pensioners of the In- 
dian wars. and have them put on the same footing, giving them a 
pension of $12 a month instead of $8. 
on CANNON of Illinois. It increase the appropriation $1 ,309,- 


Mr. MOSES. I will state that the averaged age of the benefi- 
ciaries of this law is now 75 years; and the increase will be only 
for a short time on account of the percentage of mortality of 

le of this age. If we expect to give these men the same pensions 
t have been given to other soldiers we must do it now, because 
they are ra wal i Rens 
r. DOCKE ¥ What will the increase in the expenditures 
be under the operation of the bill? 

Mr. MOSES. It will not exceed one million, because many will 
draw the $12 under the pauper act. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I want to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion for information. I find in the Commissioner’s report that it 
will be $1,309,632 increase for Mexican veterans and those who 
were engaged in the Indian wars. 

Mr. MOSES. That was the estimate made a year ago. The 

are not so large as he gavethem then. A great many have 
already been put on the roll at $12 a month, and many more have 


Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. Will the gentleman allow me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. MOSES. Certainly. 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. Under the law at present on 
the statute books the Mexican veteran gets $8 a month, and if he 
states that it is not enough to keep him in the necessaries of life 
the pension is increased to $12 a month. 

Mr. MOSES. Thatis right. He must show that he is a fit sub- 
ject for the ‘‘poor house.” The regulations are very rigid. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Mr. Speaker, T rise to a question of order. 
It is im ible to hear what gentlemen say. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

Mr. Suita of Ilinois and Mr. TaLBert of South Carolina rose. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentlemzan yield? 

i Mr. MOSES. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois for a ques- 
on, 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I desire to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion for information. As I understand, the Mexican soldiers who 
are drawing pensions under the act of 1893, those who are drawing 
service pension, will all be entitled to this increase to $12 a month 
which was provided under that act. 

Mr. MOSES. They all come in at the rate of $12 a month. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. They come in under this bill regard- 
less of whether they are suffering from disability, and they re- 
ceive this service pension. 

Mr. MOSES. = do not draw any pension for disability. 1 
have a bill on the Calendar giving the same pension for disability 
to those soldiers as are given to the Union <oldiers of the last war. 
A soldier who lost a leg in Mexico gets only $8 per month. There 
— a general demand that our legislation ought to be gen- 
e 


Now, thereare 500 private bills before the Committee on Pensions 
asking for increase, but it is the opinion of the committee that all 
should be treated alike and they have reported this general bill, 
and I trust those gentlemen who are opposed to special bills wili 
support this measure. 

r. TALBERT of South Carolina. I suppose the limit is from 
1842 to 1852. Itis only soldiers engaged in wars between those 
years you put under this law giving $12 a month. 

Mr. MOSES. The bill does not extend the time atall. It applies 
to pensioners under the Mexican act of 1887, and the Indian war 
act of July 27, 1892. 

Mr. HERMANN. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
I want to know if he would have any objection to including in 
his bill an amendment that would include the survivors of the 
Cayuse Indian war, which occurred in 1847 and 1848, on the Pa- 
cific Coast, in the States of Oregon and Washington? There are 
but 147 of these survivors, and it was one of the most bitterly con- 
tested Indian wars inthe history of the country. Thesemen were 
struggling for the benefit of American soil, and it seems to me an 
unjust discrimination not to include them, but to report a bill for 
the benefit of one class. 

Mr. MOSES. The gentleman knows that under this mode of 
procedure the bill can not be amended. I am perfectly willing 
that the bill providing fer the survivors of the Indian war to which 
the gentleman has referred shall be passed. The committee is 
ready to report it unanimously; and I am in favor of those bills, 
and of the adoption of a general law covering this subject. Of 
course we can not include that as an amendment to this bill. 
This I am sure is satisfactory to my friend from Oregon. 

Mr. HERMANN. I do not wish to militate against the passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I would like to ask the gentieman to state 
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what additional burden will be imposed upon the taxpayers of the 
country by the passage of this bill? 

Mr. MOSES. To make the increase from eight to twelve dol- 
lars a month to these pensioners will incur an expense of about 
one million per annum. 

Mr. BARTLETY. That is one million more of burden on the 
taxpayers. 

Mr. MOSES. I am glad that the gentleman from New York is 
solicitous for the overburdened taxpayers. I will say that the 
beneficiaries of this bill belong to that class who have always 
borne the burdens of the country and who have received but scant 
recognition in return. This appropriation goes largely to a sec- 
tion that contributes ten times as much to the pension burden as 
it receives from it. 


War Claims. 
sPEREOH 
HON. FRANK E. BELTZHOOVER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 4, 18965. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R.286) to authorize the 
porment of damages sustained by the State of Pennsylvania from Unionand 
Jonfederate troops during the late war, as adjudicated and liquidated by 
the sente of Pennsylvania under the provisions of an act of the general as- 
sembly— 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER said: 

Mr. Speaker: The bill now under consideration is designed to 
provide for the payment of claims for private property appropri- 
ated by the Government for public use during the war of the 
rebellion. The facts = which the various claims covered by the 
bill rest must pane considered separately, but the general 
propositions of law governing the determination of such claims 
can perhaps be best considered together. 

The principle upon which governments are bound to pay for 
the property of their citizens appropriated tothe public use in war 
is clearly settled in the law of nations, and has been recognized 
by all publicists, moralists, and jurists ever since the days of the 
civillaw. Whether the government acts under the right of emi- 
nent domain or from tegen | and outside of all constitutional 
provision, the claims of the sufferers have been universally recog- 
nized by the legislative authorities of all civilized nations. 

Grotius says: 

We must observe this, that the king may in two ways deprive his subjects 
of their right, either by way of punishment, or by virtue of his e ent 
power. But if he do so in the last way it must be for some public advan " 
and then the subject ought to receive, if ble, a just satisfaction for the 
loss he suffers out of the common stock. (Grotius, b. 2, ch. 14, sec. 7.) 

The state has an eminent right of property over the goods of the subjects, 
so that the state or those that represent it may make use of them, and even 
destroy and alienate them, not only on extreme a but for the publi 
to which we must add that the state is obliged to repair the damages suffered 
by any subject on that account out of the public stock. Neither shall the 
state a absolved from this obligation, though for the present not able to sat- 
sifv it: but whenever the state is in a capacity, this suspended obligation 
shall resume its force. (Grotius, b. 3, ch. 20, sec. 7.) 

Vattel says: 

Is the state bound to indemnify individuals for the damage they have sus- 
tained in war? Said are of two kinds—those by the state i or the 
sovereign, and those done by the enemy. Of the first kind some are done de- 
liberately and by way of precaution, as when a field, a house, or garden be- 
longing to a private person is taken for the purpose of erecting on the spot a 
tower, a rampart, or ~~ other piece of fortification; or where his 
corn or storehouses are destroyed to prevent their being of use to the enemy. 
Such da are to be made to the individual, who should bear only 
his quota of the loss. (Vattel, 408.) 

Whiting, in his War Powers, in which he eee thelaw oot 
erning the subject in this country and partic ly during our la 
war, says: 

When individuals are called upon to give up what is their own for the ad- 
van of the community justice requ that they should be fairly compen- 
sated for it. Otherwise public burdens would be unequally. 

Public use does not require that the property taken shall be actually used. 
It any Se disused, removed, or destroyed, and destruction of Pprsvate p rty 
may be the best public use itcan be put to. Suppose a b igo ownett br & 
private corporation to be so located as to endanger our forts wre the banks 


e 
ofariver. To demolish that bridge for military purposes would be to appro- 
priate it to public use. (Whiting, pages 16,17.) 


These authorities can be multiplied indefinitely to the same effect. 
The only excuse which has ever been ized for not pa 
such claims is the inability of the Government, and no modern 
nation has ever yet availed itself of this. 

England, Germany, and France have always paid their citizens 
for private property taken and used in war, and this Government 
a gh the same rule from its origin down to a very recent 
period. 

The war of the Revolution was fought before there was any 


constitutional provision against i ree property for public 
use without making compensation. e troops for that war were 





furnished by the States, and Congress was not therefore under a 
direct obligation to make provision for payment for property so 
taken during that war, but in 1784 adopted a resolution provid- 
ing: 

Thatit be referred to the several States, at their own expense, to grant such 
relief to their citizens who may have been injured as aforesaid as they ma 
think requisite, and if it shall hereafter appear reasonable that the United 
States should make any euewence to any particular State which may be bur- 
dened beyond others that the allowance ought to be determined by Congress. 

In pursuance of this resolution, when Mary Brower and others 
appealed to Congressin 1818 for the ara for property destroyed 
by the American Navy on Long Island en the advance of the 
British in 1776, the Committee on Revolutionary Claims denied 
the petition, not on the ground that compensation should not be 

e, but on the ground that the claimants should have appealed 
to the State of New York. Notwithstanding this resolution, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, Con- 
gress, in 1784, passed an act for the relief of the Wilmington Acad- 
emy for damages occasioned by the occupation of the United 
States troops. 

It is to be observed that the impoverished condition of the Gov- 
ernment after the War of the Revolution might justly have en- 
titled Congress to plead the inability of the Government to pay 
under the exception which is en in the law of nations. 

There is, however, no semblance of such a spirit exhibited any- 
where in the action of the founders of the Government in dealing 
with the question. On thecontrary they implantedin the funda- 
mental law of the young Republic in the last clause of the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution the provision, ‘‘Nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just compensation.” 

hat is public use? When there is a public necessity for the 
property, as for quarters, subsistence, or the preservation or pro- 
tection of an army, the officer in‘. command may, if in his judg- 
ment it is necessary, seize and use buildings and other property 
for his command; and in case of danger he may order them de- 
stroyed for the protection of his troops or to prevent them a 
into the hands of the enemy. In either event the public has h 
the use and b«nefit of the property, and the owner is entitled to 
indemnity. 

In the language of Mr. Whiting, supra: 

Public use does not require that the property taken shall be actually used. 
It may be disused, removed, or destroyed, and destruction of private prop- 
erty may be the best public use it can be put to. 

In conformity with this view of the obligations of the Govern- 
ment to its citizens, Congress, after the war of 1812, provided by a 
general law, the act of April 9, 1816, and by more than a hundred 
special acts for the payment of Bay | appropriated, damaged, 
and destroyed, not only by the United States troops, but by those 
of the enemy, covering practically all the losses suffered by our 
— during that war. 

The general law of April 9, 1816, entitled ‘‘An act to authorize 
the payment for property lost, captured, or destroyed by the 
enemy, while in the military service of the United States, and for 
other purposes” (3 Stat., page 261), provides: 

Section 1 of said act provided for payment for horses lost in battle or other- 
wise while in the military service in the war of 1812. 

Section 2 directed payment for horses lost by the owner being dismounted 
or se ted from the same. 

Section 3 directed payment for all horses, mules, oxen, wagons, carts, boats, 
sleighs, or harness which was lost, captured, or destroyed y the enemy while 
such property was in the military service of the United States by impress- 
ment or contract. 

Section 4 directed payment for armsand accouterments lost or destroyed. 

Section 5 provided that where any property had been impressed or taken 
by public authority for the subsistence of the Saag and was destroyed, lost, 
or consumed, the owner should be paid the value thereof. 

Section 9 provided— 

“That any person who, in the time aforesaid, has sustained dam. by the 
destruction of his or her house or buildings by the enemy while the same 
was occupied as a mili deposit, under the authority of an officer or agent 
of the United States, be allowed and paid the amount of suc damage: 
fag It shall appear that such occupation was the cause of its destruc- 

ion.” 


Said act provided for the appointment of a commissioner to set 
tle and adjust these claims under such rules and regulations as 
the President should prescribe. 

Richard Bland Lee was appointed the commissioner, and by 
reference to American State Papers, Volume Claims, 490 to 
496, will be found the rules and regulations presc by the 
President for the guidance of the commissioner. 

The report there shows that the commissioner had, from J uly 1 
to December 17, 1816, adjusted 850 claims upon which he awarded 
$229,693.15. 

The commissioner stated in his report that the rules adopted by 
the President and himself had also been adopted wy Co in 
the of several — acts, in April, 1816, and, among 

thers, oie for paying William Flood for a house burned by the 
British; to pay Clinton County, N. Y., for a court-house burned 
by order of General Macomb; and to pay Hamilton County, Ohio, 
rd the court-house burned while occupied by troops of the United 
tates. 

On February 20, 1818, the commissioner, through the Secretary 

of War, made a report showing what amount had been paid on 
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claims under the ninth section, but this report does not appear to 
have been printed in the American State Papers. 

The act of April 18, 1818, transferred all unadjusted claims to 
the Third Auditor and directed that he should settle and adjust 
them in accordance with the rules and regulations prescribed for 
the commissioner by the President under the act of 1816. (3Stat. 
at L., page 466.) 

Su uently Congress referred — claims that had not been 
filed within the limitations of the act of 1816 to the Third Auditor 
to be settled upon the rules mentioned. 

A full discussion of this act will be found in the annals of the 
Fourteenth Congress, second session, 1816-17, House proceedings, 
pages 245, 299, 462, 1028, 1035, 1040, 1051, 1211, also debates, pages 
282-426; Senate proceedings, pages 2065, 2067, 2078, 2089, 2096, and 
2106. Mr. Calhoun contended that the Government was not liable 
for losses inflicted by the public enemy, and Mr. Clay held that 
the Government ought to pay its citizens all their losses incurred 
in the public defense. 

In the debate (see Annals of Fourteenth Congress, second ses- 
sion, pages 382 and 424) Mr. Clay said: 

What was that principle? It was this: That when the Government seizes 
the property of a private individual and converts it to the uses of the com- 
munity and the property is in eee thereof destroyed, there exists 
an obligation on the community to indemnify the particular individual who 
has suffered. That being the principle, could there be any member of the 
House who would say.it was wrong? The public seizes my house, converts it 


into a garrison, and the enemy destroys it; is not the public on every prin- 
se of justice bound to indemnify me for theloss? Unquestionably. (Page 


Later in the debate he says further: 


The general principle which he had before laid down and now meant to 
sustain was that in regard to property within the jurisdiction of a State, if it 
fails in its highest obligation to protect that property, the State is bound to 
make indemnity to the sufferer if from the nature of the government and 
without too great a dilapidation in its means it can do it without any great 

jury to society. 

he losses should have been sustained on land in a way of voluntary 
declaration necessary or unavoidable and not exceeding in aggregate amount 
the ability of the country easily to pay. Society, he argued, was a compact 
between those who compose it by which they agree that contributions for the 
common defense shall be equal, and that there ought to exist an obligation 
by which those losses should be equally en to which individuals 
were for a common object exposed. (Page 426.) 


The same rule has been held to be the law by the highest courts 
of the United States. 

In the case of Mitchell vs. Harmony (13 Howard, 115) this sub- 
ject was fully and ably treated. The court says: 


There are occasions in which private property may be lawfully taken or 
destroyed to prevent it falling into the hands of the public enemy; also, 
where a military officer charged with a particular duty may impress private 
property or take it for publicuse. Unquestionably in such cases the Govern- 
ment is bound to make full compensation to the owner. (Page 134.) 

The Government, in further expression of its —— of compen- 
sation for such losses, provided by the act of February 4, 1855, 
establishing the Court of Claims, that it should have jurisdiction 
over: 

All claims founded upon any law of Congress, or upon any regulation of 
any Executive Department, or upon any contract,express or implied, with 
the Government of the United States, and all claims which may be referred 
to it by either House of Congress. 

This act fully recognized the validity of all such claims for pri- 
vate property taken and appropriated by the Government for 

ublic use in the widest sense of that word, y= Sey a tribunal 

or their trial. In Filor vs. United States (9 Wallace, 45), Judge 
Field says: 

The term “appropriations” is of the broadest import. It includes all 
taking and use of property by the Army or Navy in the course of the war 
not authorized by contract with the Government. The use may be perma- 
nent or temporary, and it may result in the destruction of or mere injury to 
the prone’. If the right to the Sraperty: or to its use is not obtained by 

e 


valid contract with the Government the taking or use of it is an appropria- 
tion within the meaning of the act of Congress. 


In the case of Grant vs. The United States it was clearly held 
that when the property of a citizen was destroyed by the order of 
a military officer to prevent it from falling into the hands of the 
enemy the Government was bound by law to pay the owner the 
value thereof. Theact of March 3, 1863, still further extended the 
rights of claimants, and provided for their speedy determination. 

Subsequently to the decision in the Grant case, Congress passed 
the act of July 4, 1864, restricting the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Claims by declaring that the jurisdiction of said court shall not 
extend to or include any claim against the United States growing 
out of the destruction or appropriation of or damage to property 
by the Army or Navy, or any part of the Army or Navy, engaged 
in the suppression of the rebellion from the commencement 
thereof until the close. (13 Stat., 381.) 

This act did not pretend to controvert the correctness of the 
court decisions nor to declare the Government was not liable for 
such claims. It merely suspended the jurisdiction of the court 
over cases that arose during that war. It still has jurisdiction 
over all cases that have or may arise since the close of the war. 
The right of indemnity exists for those arising during the war, 
but the remedy has been changed by «aking it from the courts 
and referring to Congress. 

The debate in the House and Senate during the consideration of 


the act of July 4, 1864, shows plainly that it was the critical situa- 
tion of the Government in the most exigent period of the war of 


the rebellion which —— Congress to pass the law. Up to that 
time the Government had always recognized the rights of its citi- 
zens whose property was taken for public use to have compensa- 
tion. By the provisions of the Federal Constitution, by the acts 
of Congress after the war of 1812, by the act establishing the Court 
of Claims and fixing its jurisdiction, and by the act of March 3, 
1863, the Government was committed in the most unmistakable 
manner to the payment of such claims. The most distinguished 
lawyers of the Senate and House, advocating the act of 1864 taking 
away the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims over claims “ for the 
destruction, appropriation, or damage” to private property by the 
Army and Navy, recognized such claims, and that they had up to 
that time been obligations of the Government, but placed the tem- 
porary suspension of such claims entirely upon the absolute neces- 
sity for such action. 

On July 4, 1864, the situation of the Government rendered it 
impossible to provide compensation for the losses which its citi- 
zens had suffered and would probably continue to suffer in the 
prosecution of the war for the salvation of thenation. The Treas- 
ury was empty; a debt of many millions hung over the Govern- 
ment; more than a million of soldiers and sailors were under arms 
to be fed and clothed and equipped and paid; gold was at a pre- 
mium of 240 and the credit of the nation correspondingly de- 
pressed, and a crisis had been reached when it became imperatively 
necessary to pay nothing but the absolute and inexorable expenses 
of war. The salus populi had become the suprema lex, the sov- 
ereign was no longer able to do more than take care of the safety 
of the nation, and all other obligations had to be postponed till the 
nation might be able to pay. 

The following are extracts from the dehate in the House on the 
act of July 4, 1864 (page 164, Congressional Globe, first session 
Thirty-eighth Congress, Tuesday, January 12, 1864): 


Mr. STEVENS. It isa very important question. Iam not sure but that per- 
sons are legitimately entitled to be paid for the losses sustained by them in 
consequence of the acts of our own military authorities during the war, and 
should be allowed to bring their claims before the Court of Claims as well as 
if they were claims arising undercontracts. I think that this is avery harsh 
measure toward those who suffer by the acts of ourown troops. Astoclaims 
for losses inflicted by the enemy, I ow very well that they are not to be 
thought of. But in regard to the acts done by our own troops, by order of 
our own military officers, I see no reason why claims for compensation should 
be deferred or why jurisdiction of them should be taken from the Court of 
Claims. * * * , 

Now, suppose that it is necessary for the Government of the United States 
to take property for the object of the Army; suppose that the Army batters 
down and destroys houses which are in the way of military operations, and 
turns families out of doors; if I understand the gentleman roms Iowa, all 
such questions are to be reserved to some indefinite period in the future. 
Instead of allowing claims to go before the Court of Claims, and the claimants 
to take the chance of securing appropriations to pay them by Congress. they 
are to be put off, for anything that we know, to the death of the parties who 
are entitled to justice. I can not recognize anything of that kind. 

Mr. Wiison. But the question here is whether the House will leave this 
whole matter, involving hundreds of millions of dollars, to the Court of Claims 
that the Government may now be forced to adjustment and settlement, or 
whether we will wait until we can determine some general system by which 
ustice may be done to the claimants who should be paid by the Government. 

or the be of reserving these questions until Congress can devise some 
scheme for the adjustment of all that should be adjusted, the committee have 
directed me to report this bill. 

Mr. ScHEenckK. I hold that all these claims sounding in contract, all these in- 
stances where property, material, subsistence, has been actually taken, and 
where the Government has had the benefit of it. ought to be paid for. Under 
the rules of the court they will be paid for only to loyal claimants. But they 
ought to be paid for. I do not hold that it is safe for us to attempt to go any 
further. I know that there is a vast number of cases that will arise hereafter 
under claims against the Government for damages done by our Army in its 
P . There will be claims for fences burned, for farms tramped over, for 
crops destroyed, for cattle escaped by reason of fences being let down, for 
houses occupied, and for innumerable other matters of that general class. I 
am not in favor of anything being done by this Congress in regard to that 
large class of cases, except to provide some proper tribunal which shall per- 
petuate the testimony, in order that hereafter, when claims are presented, 
7 may be some probability of those claims not being excessive or extraor- 

inary. 


Page 911: 


Mr. WILSON (reading from letter of William Whiting, Solicitor of War 
Department, who says): “And what is singular, every claimant purports on 
affidavits to be a mages citizen, even when in some cases it is very well known 
to the Department that the party really interested in the claim is actively 
engaged in rebellion at the time the claim is presented. 

‘** Rebel printing offices have been gutted out, secession houses have been 
burned, arms and munitions of war have been seized, vessels have been used, 
seized, or captured by our forces, railroads have been taken for military use, 
their rolling stock has been worn out, tracks have been destroyed, bridges 
burned or blown up, and every form of devastation and destruction has been 
inflicted on the enemy's property by our armies. 

“From all these injuries, the inevitable result of warlike operations, claims 
arise against the Government from some persons claiming to be loyal, even 
though residing in the districts at war with us. Whenever the armies move 
they scatter broadcast the prolific seed which will ripen into claims against 
the Government. 

“Sometimes the amount of annual rent demanded for a piece of real estate 
is equal to half or the whole of its value. 


“If it were now understood that they were allowed and promptly sottled 


in the War Department and paid by the Treasury, I do not believe that we 
could carry on the war three months, for want of money or credit.’ 

Thirty thousand dollars out of the $37,193.75 claimed is asked as compensa- 
tion for ne who ran away from the estate. And this is but one of many 
claims of this character being pressed on the attention of the court. Unless 


we take this matter into our own hands, and withhold jurisdiction of these 
cases from the Court of Claims, we will find, as the Solicitor of the War De- 
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partment states, that hundreds of millions of dollars will be required to 
Satisfy these claims. It may be that many of these claims should be paid, but 
we can not pay them now. pear must wait. They must pass along with the 
events of this war, and be adjudicated and paid when we can more y con- 
sider them and provide for their payment. 

I submit to the House whether we can at this time provide for the satisfac- 
tion of these claims, leaving out of consideration the question as to whether 
the citizen has a right to demand satisfaction at the hands of the Govern- 
Inent. 

Mr. Stevens. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question? 

Mr. Wiuson. Certainly. 

Mr. STEVENS. Do I understand him to say that the damages sustained by 
individuals from the Government itself, by the order of its generals, do not 
furnish a just claim against the United States? 

Mr. WrLson. I should like to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania to in- 
form the House, if it were not for the Court of Claims how any citizen could 
sue the Government? If it were not for that, how could any suit be brought 
against the Government? 

Mr. Stevens. When damage was caused by the Government, that no rem- 
edy was granted did not affect the right of the citizen, for that exists all the 
time until satisfied. 

Mr. WILson. I speak of the legal right of citizens to demand legal satisfac- 
tion. I say it never did exist since the first time it was declared that the King 
could do no wrong. 

We must not forget, sir, that the existence of the Government is of much 
mere importance to allof the citizens than the immediate ment of any 
claitas of any portion of the ple of the country. “It is not fast, it is not 
right that these claims should be pressed b the Government for adjust- 
ment and payment which will deprive us of the means of carrying on the war 
by the Rarenons of the Army and the other necessary expenses of 
ment. It is impossible that we should do it. 

.There can be no mistake as to the extent to which the ablest 
leaders in Congress in 1864 believed the jurisdiction of the Court 
of Claims went in regard to such claims inst the Government. 
The act which was recognized the liberal provisions which 
had been made by the sovereign power, and resumed for that sov- 
ereign the right which it had originally possessed of providing or 
refusing to provide for the payment of such claims. 

The act of 1864 did not change or deny the obligation of the sov- 
ereign for such claims, but only suspended the control of the tri- 
bunal which had been instituted for theirdetermination. All such 
claims remained as just and equitable and binding on the Govern- 
ment as ever, and the duty to pay them revived in all its vigor as 
soon as the condition which excused their postponement had passed 
away. Unless, therefore, the policy of the Government on this sub- 
ject has been c or abrogated the claims which were cog- 
nizable under the act of 1855 by the Court of Claims are just obliga- 
tions of the Government now and appeal to the conscience and 
sense of justice of Congress. 

It is pre os to further observe that in view of these facts the act 
of 1864 did not place the stores and supply claims which now come 
to us on any higher plane than all other claims for property taken 
by the Government for public use. The act simply cut off all 
claims from potent consideration, and recognizing that the coun- 
o was in midst of a war which exacted all its energies and 

ilenced all other interests, sent those for the immediate use of the 
Army to the Quartermaster-General, whose functions are a part 
of the military establishment of the Government. The status of 
such claims made them cognizable, they being supplies for the 
Army. But with the termination of the war and the expiration 
of the limitations put by the law upon such claims, all that re- 
mained fell back, like all other claims for the property of private 
citizens taken by the Government, for the consideration of Con- 
gress. They now stand as all other claims—no higher, no lower— 
when properly proved. 

It is res ea seers therefore, that when the war had 
closed and the Government was restored to its pristine power 
and to the ability to pay easily all its just debts, the obligation 
to pay such debts was revived, and under the law of nations and 
the Constitution of the ublic and the uniform practice of Con- 

ess, such debts incl the actual value of property of in- 
Sisputably loyal citizens appropriated, damaged, or destroyed by 
the Government in the prosecution of the war for the preserva- 
tion of the Government. 

No intelligent lawyer will contend that this obligation is one 
enforcible in the courts of any country without the consent of 
the legislative power expressed ina statute. The that ‘the 
king can do no wrong” applies to all governments, and it must ever 
be one of the prerogatives of the s and sovereign power 
in a state, as well a republic as a despotism to do as it pleases, 
even to the extent of doing gross inj . The provision in the 
Constitution that private property shall not be taken for public 
oe ee just compensation is a mere naked declara- 
tion of the equitable a laid down by all publicists and 
moralists and enbatiol in views of the rules which should 
govern nations. s : 

The obligation to pay such claims is one which Congress has 
always recognized as an arose to its conscience and judgment, 
and acted accordingly unti recently. 

In 1867 an act was passed by Csugeans éo pay Mr. Arms $9,500 

his house, which was destroyed in Fairfax County, Va., by mil- 
itary orders to prevent its use as acover for attack by the enemy 
and also as a t of observation. 4 

In 1872 the te passed by more than a two-thirds vote, and 

the House without a division, an act for the payment of $27,000 


e Govern- 
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toJ. Milton Best for the destruction of his house at Paducah, Ky., 
by the United States troops. The bill was vetoed by President 
Grant under the advice of Attorney-General Akerman, but the 
judgment of Congress was sustained by a vast array of prece- 
dents and by overwhelming votes in both Houses, where the same 
bill had been repeatedly ree favorably. 

In 1880 an act was passed to pay Mr. Warren, of Texas, $15,867 
for damages sustained by him in the capture and destruction of 
his property by Indians. 

In 1893 an act was passed paying William and Mary College, 
in Virginia, $65,000 for the destruction of its buildings by the 
troops of the United States during the war. 

The tribunal, therefore, to which all such claims as are em- 
braced in the bill now before the House have always been ad- 
dressed has never by a solitary act refused to pay them. The 
leaders in Congress in 1864 expressly stated that the suspension 
of the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims over such cases was 
only temporary and after the war would be restored or some 
other tribunal established for their consideration, or that Con- 
gress itself would examine them and provide for the payment of 
whatever might be found justly due. The question is one solely 
for Congress, and it ought to be met in a straightforward and 
manly and honest way. ere is no longer any earthly excuse for 
dallying or delaying. The claimants have bean tempted with 
the hope of payment for just thirty years, and it is time that as 
big an institution as the United States Government ought to pay 
its debts or have the courage to boldly and defiantly repudiate 
them. 

There never was a subject presented for the consideration of 
Congress which has been turned aside and neglected by such gross 
and unfoundede tions. The whole amountof claims grow- 
ing out of the ee ever paid by the Government, including 

uartermaster-General, Commissary-General, Southern Claims 

ommission, and special acts of Congress, does not exceed $20,- 
000,000. The whole amount of claims not now barred which 
could by any possibility be allowed by any honest court or by 
Co: if it would take the time and have the — to hear 
would not exceed $10,000,000 more, exclusive of cotton claims, 
which stand on a different basis. 

Why, therefore, when you are proposing and likely to make a 
gift of $180,000,000 to soulless corporations such as the Pacific 
railroads; when you are seriously discussing the donation of $100,- 
000,000 to the Nicar: Canal; when scores of other appropria- 
tions running into millons are being made from year to year, why 
will this t sovereign, the embodiment of the supreme power 
of the rious and greatest Government the world has ever seen, 
not ‘‘ show an equitable regard for the sufferers” whose property 
it has taken and when “ the situation of our affairs will it it?” 
In the lan of Vattel, ‘‘ There are debts which are considered 
as sacred by man who knows his duty, although they do not 
afford any ground for an action against him.” 


APPENDIX. 


Acts to pay for houses and buildings belonging to vate citizens 
or destroyed by orders of oflicers or agents of the Government, and also 
for those ed or destroyed by the enemy in time of war, as will ap- 
pear in volume 6, Statutes at Large: 


Act of April 16, 1800, to pay the Rhode Island College for the use and injuries 
buildings by United States troops from December 10, 1776, to April 20, 1780. 


Act of February 2, 1815, to pay William Robinson and nine others for dam- 
age done to their aes by United States troops. ( page 146.) 

Act of Pebruary 27, 1815, to pay Jacob Shinnick and four others for the 
destruction of walks other preveesy therein deposited, at Balti- 
more, by United Staves authorities. (Page 150.) 

Act of February 27, 1815, to pay William H. Washington for a house at the 
nm bridge destroyed by order of a United States officer, 1814. (Page 


Act of March 3, 1815, to pay the Eastern Branch Bridge Company for dam- 

age done to the by order of the Navy a. 1814. (Page ‘52.) 
Act of March 3, 1 to pay the Anacostia Bri Com y for the destruc- 
tion of their bri by order of the military, in 18l4. ( 153.) 
Act of March 3, 1814, to pay Thomas Sprigg for the destruction of his hempen 
in the ropewalks near Baltimore, by order of General Foreman. (Page 


nt of March 8, 1815, to pay mechanics and others em at the Wash- 
: Navy-Yard for the destruction of their property t by the British 


Act of 3, to am Savage and twenty others for the de- 
struction of their houses ayer at Plattsburg, N. Y., in 1814, by order 


b. 
to illiam Flood for pro destroyed by the 
Creams nih. (Page) ree 


at Ne ; 

Act of April 26, 1816, to Clinton County, N. Y., for a court-house de- 

stro Trder of General Macomb in 1814. (Page 164.) 

Act of April 26, 1816, to pay Hamilton County, Ohio, for the destruction 

fire of the court-house while occupied by United States troops. (See 3 Stat. 
; y the W 


Die Ome y for injury to 
nited States cers, in 18l4. ( 168.) 


4 Manac for his property destroyed by 


: ») 
pay the estate of John Ross for the occupation of 
n of his buildings by United States troops at Point 

war of 1812. (Page 173.) 
, 1817, to pay the estate of I C. Delino and others for 
ty destroyed near New Orleans order of General Jackson, 


Act’ 
their 
(Page 
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Act of March 3, 1817, to pay Madame Montriuel for injury to her property, 
by order of General Jackson. (Page 187.) 

Act of March 3, 1817, to pay Peter Casland for the destruction of his saw- 
mill and other property, by order of General a. (Page 188.) 

Act of March 3, i8l7, to pay the friendly C Indians $85,000 for their 
property eres by hostile Creeks in war of 1812. (Page 191.) 

Act of March 5, 1817, to pay Joseph L Green for 4 done to his house 
at Plattsburg, N. Y., in 1814, by order of General Macomb. (Page 193.) 

Act of March 3, 1817, to pay Caleb Nicholls for dam done to his house 
and store, by order of General Macomb, at Plattsburg, N. Y., in 1814. (Page 


194.) 
Act of March 3, 1817, to pay James H. Boisgervais for the destruction of his 
Peis property, near New Orleans, by order of Gen. David B. Morgan. 
( e 199. 

Act of arch 8, 1817, to pay William Oliver for the destruction of his house, 
by order of the officer who commanded at Fort Wayne, in 1812. (Page 196.) 

Act of April 11, 1818, to pay Sarah Dewees and others $8,000 for property 
taken for public use in war. (Page 207.) 

Act of R vil 18, 1818, to pay Thomas Miller and Stephen Baker, of New 
York City. 500 for the value of a house burnedin Greenwich, N. Y., while 
rented and occupied by United States troops. ( e 209.) 

Act of April 20, 1818, to pay Samuel F. Hooker, of Sacketts Harbor, N. Y., 
for property taken for public use, and for a house and barn destroyed by the 
enemy at Cape St. Vincent. Over 211.) 

Act of January 19, 1819, to pay Mottrom Ball, of Northumberland County, 
oe a! for the destruction of his buildings on old Court-House Point. 
(Page 217. 

Act of February 16, 1819, to pay Daniel Reuner and N. H. Heath $19,808.60 
‘< hy spun yarn, and hemp burned in their ropewalk, in August, 1814. 
(Page 221, 

Act of arch 3, 1819, to pay, Michael Hogan, of Utica, N. Y., $1,100 for dam- 
age done to his house by United States troops. (Page 231.) 

Act of December 29, 1820, to pay Elias Parks, of Oswego, N. Y., for goods 
destroyed by the British in 1814. (P: 254.) 

Act of March 2, 1821, to pay Rosalie P. Deslonde $2,227 for damage done to 
ber =o plantation by United States troops, near New Orleans, in 1814. 

age 258. 

Act of March 2, 1821, to pay John Rodriguez $1,857 for injuries to his build- 
ings and plantation while occupied by United States troops in 1814, near New 
Orieans. (Page 259.) 

Act of March 2, 1821, to pay Francis B. Languille $2,250 for injury to his 
eae while occupied by United States troops in 1814, near New Orleans. 
(Page 259.) 

Act of March 2, 1821, to pay Alexander Milne $2,500 for the destruction of 
er sand other property by the United States troops at New Orleans in 

4. (Page 259.) 

Act of March 2, 1821, to pay Lewis H. Guerlain, of Louisiana, $420 for injury 
to his plantation and buildings by United States troops in 1814. (Page 259.) 

Act of March 2, 1821, to pay Joseph McNeil $700 for injuries sustained dur- 
ing the invasion of the British of New Orleans in 1814. (Page 259.) 

Act of March 2, 1821, to pay Bartholomew Duverge. of New Orleans, $2,100 for 
use and destruction of property by United States troops in 1814. ( » 260.) 

Act of March 2, 1821, to pay Pierre Dennis de la Roude $5,770.50 for injury to 
his plantation and rs — es occupied by United States troops in 1814, 
near New Orleans. (Page 260.) : 

Act of April 17, 1822, to pay John Anderson, of Michigan, $1,300 for his house 
destroyed by fire in 1813 while occupied by United States troops without his 
consent. (Page 264.) 

Act of May 1, 1822, to pay James May $1,800, and the legal representatives of 
William Macomb $2,900, both of Detroit, for se done to their farms by 
United States troops during the war of 1812. (Page 266.) 

Act of May 7, 1822. to pay William Henderson $2,765 for property destroyed 
by the British, at Mundays Point, Va., war 1812. (Page 268.) 

Act of May 7, 1822, to pay Edward McCarty’s estate $2,940 for property de- 
stroyed during the invasion of Louisiana in 1814. (Page 270.) 

Act of May 7, 1822, to pay the legal representatives of aaa Hodgson, of 
Washington, D. C., for the value of a dwelling house destroyed by fire in 1800, 
while rented and occupied by the Secretary of War. (Page 273.) 

Act of May 7, 1822, to pay Solomon Provost, of Louisiana, $1,966 for losses by 
British invasion in 1814. (Page 273.) 

Act of May 7, 1822, to pay Thomas Shields, of Louisiana, $1,693.10 for prop- 
erty burned by order of Lieutenant Jones, United States Navy, at Bay St. 
Louis, in 1814. (Page 274.) 

Act of May 7, 1822, to pay Matthew McNair, of Michigan, $3,000 for a boat 
destroyed by order of the commanding officer at French Mills, Mich. (Page 
275.) 

Act of May 7, 1822, to pay, John Pellet, of Louisiana, $3,864 for the destruc- 
ba of his buildings and other property during the invasion of 1814. (Page 


-) 

Act of March 3, 1823, to pay Edward Evat $1,338.81 for his house burnt while 
occupied oe States ee. ( 281.) 

Act of rch 3, 1823, to $y Sleanor wrence $1,070 for damages to her 
farm — ee Island, N. ¥., by occupation of United States troops in 1813. 
(Page 282. 

Act of March 8, 1823, to pay Samuel Walker $175, Joseph L. Dutton $450, 
John Martin and others $175, for injuries done to their lands near Marcus 
Hook, = a Delaware River, in 1814, by erecting defensive works thereon. 


Act of May 17, 1824, to pay the estate of Samuel Mims $1,800 for buildings 
destroyed by hostile Indians at Fort Misus, Chio, in 1813. ( Page 300.) 

Act of May 17, 1824, LD = A William T. Nimmo $500 for the destruction of a 
house in neess Anne County, Va., by the British in 1813. (Page 300.) 

Act of May 17, 1824, to pay David Cooper $80 for an unfinished house pulled 
down and converted into a barrack. (Page 301.) 

Act of May 18, 1824, oy Lemuel Arms $150 for the destruction of a build- 

at Sackets Harbor, N. Y., by United Statestroops in January, 1815. (Page 


~) 

Act of May 25, 1824, to pay Alexander McNair, of Missouri, $2,000 for his 

ponse ue t near Fort k, while occupied by United States troops. 
ge 314. 

Act of March 3, 1825, to pay J ih Dozet and Antoine Bourgoud $400 for 
destruction of their property at River Raisin, Mich., in 1812, by order of Col. 
John Anderson. (Page ) 

Act of March 3, 1825, to pay Sarah Shillito $350 for her house destroyed in 

13, while occupied by United States troops. (Page 325.) 

Act of March 3, 1829, t« ey the h representatives of John Guest fora 

ce 


Cpe Bower and brick o burnt by the British at Havre de Grace in 1813. 
Act of Jan 30, 1830, to pay Joel Byington $282.16 for damage done to his 
house and barn United ieiepteeeee. (Page 408.) 
Act of Fe 11, 1830, to pay Joseph Dixon $30 for damage to his lot on 


a Point, e, by taking soil therefrom to erect fortifications. (Page 
Act of February 11, 1890, to pay the churchwardens of Elizabeth City, Va., 


$130.50 for recasting a bell broken Give, the war of 1812 while used as an 


alarm by the commanding officer at that p . (Page 404.) 

Act of February 11, 1830, to pay Peter Ford $133 for oxen lost on retreat from 
River Raisin. ( » 405.) 

Act of April 7, 1850, to pay Jean Baptiste Centure $2,000 for house, store, 
stable, and other buildings at Frenchtown, Mich., destroyed by the British 
and Indians in 1813 while occupied by the United States troops. ‘Page 411.) 

Act of April 7, 1830, to pay John Rodriguez $883 for injury to his plantation 
by erecting earthworks thereon. (Page 412.) 

_Act of April 7, 1830, to pay Hubert La Croix, of Michigan, for the destruc- 
ton of his house at Frenchtown, in 1813, by the British and Indians. (Page 

2.) 

Act of May 29, 1830, to pay the heirs of the widow Dupre $8,995 for the de- 
struction and damage of her buildings near New Orleans, by the United 
States military forces under General Jackson in 1815. (Page 43s.) 

Act of May 31, 1830, to aoe Baptiste Jerome for a barn burned by order 
of an American officer at Frenchtown, Mich., to prevent its use as a cover 
for the British and Indians in 1813. (Page 448.) 

Act of May 31, 1830, to pay Gabriel frey for the destruction of his barn 
and other property by ioe of an American officer at Frenchtown, Mich., 
to prevent its use asa cover by the British and Indians in 1813. (Page 450.) 

ct of March 3, 1831, to pay Benjamin S. Smoot, of Alabama, $1,000 for a 
house destroyed by order of a United States officer to prevent its being a 
shelter for the British in their attack upon Fort Bowyer I8l4. (Page 466.) 

Act of May 3, 1832, to yea Tupper $450 for a barn destroyed by the 
British near Buffalo, N. Y., in the war of 1812. (Page 478.) 

Act of July 14, 1882, to pay Silvia Posner for a house and other buildings 
burned in the war of 1812, while occupied by United States tro ps. (Page 5l3.) 

Act of July 4, 1882, to pay Samuel May,of Buffalo, N. Y., $3,150 for the 
destruction of two warehouses by the British in 1813. (Page 518.) 

Act of July, 1832, to pay John Brunson for the value of a house and store 
destroyed by the British at Buffalo, N.Y. (Page 518.) 

Act of July 14, 1832, to pay estate of Edward Barry $568.35 for property de- 
speves the burning of the Washington Navy-Yard by the British in 1814. 
(Page 520.) 

Act of vay, 1832, to pay Augustine Taney for buildings burned by the 
British near timore, Md.,in 18l4. (Page 525.) 

Act of July 14, 1822, to Rey Henry Waller for buildings burned by the British 
on the eastern shore of ryland in 184. (Page 325.) 

Act of February 9, 1833, to pay Gabriel Godfrey and Jean Baptiste Beaugrand 

020 for a barn, storehouse, and stable burned by the British and Indians at 

renchtown, Mich., in 1813. (Page 534.) 

Act of March 2, 1833, to pay the estate of George Hodge $824.18 for property 
et in the burning of the Washington Navy-Yard by the British in 1814. 
(Page 545.) 

Act of March 2, 1833, to pay Joshua P. Frotheringham $1,500 for a building 
burned at Charlestown, Mass. .in 1776, by order of General Putnam. (Page 346.) 

Act of June 30, 1854, to pay Henry Sewall and Robert Sewall, of St. Marvs 
County, Md., $10,000 for the property destroyed by the British. (Page 585.) 

Act of June 30, 1834, to pay the estate of John Rose $2,500 for property burned 
by the British at Washington Navy-Yard. (Page 504.) ‘ 

Act of March 3, 1835, to pay estate of Aaron Smith, of Champlain, N. Y., $80 
for the destruction of his property by United States troops. (Page 617.) 

Act of March 3, 1835, to pay John |. Avery $200 for occupation of his land 
and erecting earthworks thereon. (Page 618.) 

Act of February 17, 1836. directing payment to James Tilford for property 
destroyed upon the principles of the acts of April 9, 1816, and March 3, 1817, to 
pay for property destroyed by the a. (Page 622.) 

ct of February 17, 1836, to pay to William Baker $225.30 for the use and 
damage done to his property at Sackets Harbor, in 1813, by United States 
troops. (Page 623.) 

Act of February 17, 1836, to pay Jacob B. Gilbert $600 for a house destroyed 
by the British on Niagara frontier. (Page 625.) 

Act of February 17, 1836, to pay the estate of Thomas Beacham, of North- 
umberland County, Va., $600 for a barn burned by the British, war of 1812. 
(Page 626.) 

Act of June 23, 1836, to pay Charles M. Frazier, of St. Leonards, Md., for a 
house burned by the British in 1814. (Page 642.) 

Act of July 1, 1836, to pay the heirs of William Forbes $2,100 for houses burned 
by the British at Kinsale, Va., war of 1812. (Page 660.) 

Act of July 1, 1836, to pay estate of Michael Fenwick $5,000 for a dwelling 
house destroyed by the British, while occupied by United States troops; and 
to adjust and settle claims for other houses burned by the British. (Page 661.) 

Act of July 2, 1836, to pay estate of Nathaniel Canada fora tollhouse and 
bridge across Niantic River, Connecticut, burned by the Britishin 154. (Page 
669. ) 


.) 
Act of July 2, 1836, to pay Charles J. Catlett for tobacco destroyed by the 
_ and American troops, in warehouses at Baltimore, Md.,in 1814. (Page 


) 
Act of March 3, 1837, to 
erty paateres. war of 1812. (Page 69).) 
Act of February 22, 1838, to pay estate of John McCarty $1,000 for a house 
burned by the British at Farnham, Va.,in18l4. (Page 7 
Act of March 7,1838,to ascertain value of property of Frances Gardener, 


y David Kilborn, of Oswego, N. Y., $2,500 for prop- 


destrayed by order of the commanding officer at Fort Brooks, Fla. (Page 
706. ) 
Act of March 19, 1858, to pay estate of Benjamin H. Mackall for houses de- 


stroyed by the British in ISi4in Maryland. (Page 707.) 

Act of March 28, 1838, to pay James [. Pattison, of Calvert County, Md.. 84.200 
for house and other property destroyed by the British in 1814. (Page 709.) 

Act of f= 6, 1838. to pay William Eadus $2,000 for a house burned by the 
British at Sodus, N. Y.,in 1613. (Page 710.) 

Actof April 20, 1838, to pay Calvert County, Md.,$3,000 for court-house burned 
by the British in 1814. ( e 711.) 

Act of July 7, 1838, to pay Richard Frisby, of Kent County, Md., $2,000 for 
property destroyed by the British in 1814. (Page 743.) 

Act of h 3, 1889, to pay estate of Michael Fen wick $7,000 for houses burned 
by the British in Washington, D.C. (Page 759.) 

Act of July 27, 1842, to Archibald McCa!!m of Rouses Point, N. Y., $930 
for a house burned in 1839 while occupied by United States troops. (Page S44.) 

Act of August 1, 1842, to pa eae Phelps, and the heirs of Charles Lan- 
don, $2,100 for a house b at South Hero, Vt., war of 1812, while occupied 
by United States troops. (Page 848.) 

Act of August 26,1842, in pay John King $900 for a dwelling honse burned by 
the British in Richmond County, Va., war of 1812. (Page 805.) 

Act of A t 26,1842. to pay James Tongue $1,837.78, John Scrivener $3,840, 
and estate of William Hodson $3,968.39 for buildings destroyed by the British, 
October, 1814. (Page 866.) 

Act of March 1, 1543, to y William G. Sanders $900 for a house burned at 
Fort Brooks, Fla., in 1836, by order of Captain Belton, United States Army, to 
prevent it being used as a cover by the enemy. 

Act of March 3, 1843, to pay Charles Waldron $1,179.61 for buildingsand other 
ee arrest at Micanopy, Fla., in 1836, by order of the commanding 
officer, to prevent its falling into the handsof the enemy. (Page 901.) 
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Appropriatioas. 


SPEEOH 
HON. D. B. HENDERSON. 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Monday, March 4, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the subject of appropriations— 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My connection with the Committee on Appro- 
priations commenced with the Forty-ninth Congress, and since 
that time Samuel J. Randall, J. G. Cannon, W. 8S. HoLMAN, and 
JOsEPH D. SAYERS have been chairmen of the committee. All of 
these gentlemen have been noted for their special championship 
of economy in appropriations. Judge HoLMAN largely made his 
reputation as an economist, and enjoyed, I believe, the appella- 
tion of ‘‘the watchdog of the Treasury.” I believe that all of 
these chairmen have been faithful, untiring, and able in their 
efforts to keep down the appropriations of the Government to 
its actual necessities. Some of them have even gone, I think, to 
an unwise extent in some directions in their efforts to keep down 
the appropriations of the Government. Let us see what the re- 
sults of their work have been, and consider the total appropria- 
tions of each of the Congresses, commencing with the Forty-ninth: 
Tota’ appropriations by the Forty-ninth Con- 

gress, 1887 and 1888 
Total appropriations by the Fiftieth Congress, 

1600 Guba WUU8 ie oe sc chien ss chee wigo een 
Total appropriations by the Fifty-first Congress, 

SOG OE Tas ions ocd ee eat cc pce ea en 
Total appropriations by the Fifty-second Con- 

PIONS, Tee CUE BONE: 5 ans ns acneawe das .--- 1,027, 104, 547. 92 
Total appropriations by the Fifty-third Con- 

Eee ee Ca 990, 338, 691. 04 


The foregoing figures have been made by the clerks of the two 
committees on appropriations of the House and Senate for the 
respective years indicated, and are not in any way in controversy. 
Elaborate explanations have been made by both — parties 
touching these appropriations, but the amounts of the appropria- 
tions are not in dispute. It will be seen that thus far we have 
had but one ‘‘ billion-dollar Congress,” namely, the Fifty-second. 
The Fifty-first Congress came so near to that figure that the pres- 
ent chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, Hon. JosEPH 
D. SAYERS, was pleased to call it ‘‘the billion-dollar Congress,” 
notwithstanding the well-known fact that the Fifty-first Congress 
appropriated $70,154,846 more than its predecessor, the Fiftieth 

‘ongress, for pensions to the Union soldiers, and notwithstanding 
the further fact that its predecessor, the Fiftieth Congress, made 
deficiencies amounting to $38,617 ,448.96, which the Fifty-first Con- 
gress had to provide for. 

It now transpires that my honorable friend, Governor SAYERS 
(and 1 have already conceded his ability, energy, and I also con- 
cede his uncompromising integrity), with all of his efforts at econ- 
omy, fighting every inch of ground with other committees report- 
ing appropriations, has seen his bills go to the President carrying 
$1,921,507.70 more than was carried by the y oe Eee bills of 
the Fifty-first Congress, and that, too, in the face of the straitened 
conditions of the ury, which acted as a restraint upon all of 
the appropriating committees, and operated upon the mind of 
every member of Congress to keep down the appropriations—a 
condition which did not exist during the life of the Fifty-first 
Congress. When we further consider that the appropriation bills 
that have just been passed carry provisions authorizing contracts 
to be made involving future a propriations amounting to $21,686,- 
764 we find his appropriation bills provide for $23,608,271.70 more 
than the appropriations by the Fift -first Congress. 

By noting the gradual growth of our 2 ae ee ng bills, and 
taking into account the facts just stated, the country must real- 
ize the gross injustice of the criticisms made on the Fifty-first 
Congress, and must awaken to the fact that we have a great and 
growing country, and that the question is not so much, ‘‘What is 
the amount of the appropriations?” as it is, “Are these appropria- 
tions needed?” 

I do not present these facts with a view to criticising the work 
of the Co just expiring touching appropriations, but to 
show how far honorable men will go in trying to mislead the 
people and build up their own party by unjust criticism at the 

nse of others. 
estimating the work of the Fifty-third Co in respect to 
appropriations it is entirely proper to add to the total appropri- 
ions the authorized contracts (for they constitute a mortgage 


$746, 342, 495. 51 
817, 963, 859. 80 
988, 417, 188. 34 


a the future); and when these are considered, amounting, as 
above stated, to $21,686,764, they ae the grand total of the Fifty- 
third Congress up to $1,012,025,455.04. 


AUTHORIZED CONTRACTS. 
The items involved in the foregoing sum are as follows: 








OP SNE hoe an da cish nun aire as none eaneene $325, 000 
Ne WD er ddd angen nnioenouboadae 5, 260, 000 
Nee ae a eo edinmikn sane eoigeide 210, 000 
Revenue cutter, Pacific coast _....................... 125, 000 
Nee eee ee oe cwanlchibasouleis 400, 000 
a I si eo i a eames 890, 000 
Sewers, District of Columbia..._............-.-----.- 261, 764 

Two new battle ships, six gunboats, and three tor- 
ON CI Ga i padouc cde cede cécuaekuwsceian 9, 905, 000 
Armament for above (about) .........--.---.-.------ 4, 810, 000 
WE Gv Gees eebiin ae iiewalts pea ee 21, 686, 764 


APPROPRIATIONS MADE IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE. 


Another feature of the appropriations just made should be noted. 
While they are for the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1895, and 
should be expended within that fiscal year, yet the present Con- 
gress has made available, to be spent at once, or as fast as possi- 
ble, the following: 

SCN I Ss te rn ee 
Street and road work, District of Columbia 
River and harbor work 


$4, 000, 000 
207, 000 
11, 592, 115 


15, 799, 115 
All of this will draw from the resources of the country before 
the beginning of the fiscal year for which these appropriations are 
made, and this nearly sixteen millions and nearly twenty-two 
millions of authorized contracts will prove heavy burdens for the 
incoming Congress, and make very difficult its work in making 
provision for the necessities of the country for the period that it 
must provide for. 


INCREASE OF OFFICES. 

In addition to all of this the Fifty-third Congress has increased 
the Navy 1,000 enlisted men and added 313 officers and employees 
to carry out the internal-revenue provision of the Wilson tariff 
law. So soon as the war was over the Republican party began to 
reduce the number of officials, removed the direct burdens from 
our own ple, and cut out by the roots the annoyance attending 
the workings of the internal-revenue laws, especially those which 
= into the private affairs of our citizens. The policy of the 

ifty-third Congress has reversed all this, and the re-creation of 
an army of officials and detectives to explore the workings of our 
own people has been reorganized. 


PENSIONS. 
The oa for pensions in the Fifty-sec- 
ond Congress amounted to._......._..-.------ 
The pension appropriations by the Fifty-third 
Congress amounted to 


5, 092, 756. 85 
292, 963, 140. 00 


A decrease in pension appropriations of---_..-_- 42, 129, 616. 85 


Here is where the present Administration and the Fifty-third 
Co has been successful in paying some attention to the re- 
duction of our revenues and the terribly straiteaed condition of 
the Federal Se. Everything else has been generously pro- 
vided for, swelling the appropriations, giving liberal contracts ex- 
tending into the future, making appropriations immediately avail- 
able, but when it comes to pensions a reduction is made of 
$42,000,000, made possible by an oppressive system carried on by 
this Administration, which has brought a reign of terror into the 
ranks of the crippled soldiers of the Union, their widows and 
children, 

If the pension work had been kept up since March 4, 1893, by 
this Administration as it had been previously done by President 
Harrison, the appropriations would have amounted to $1,054,155,- 
071.89, or the heaviest appropriations ever made by the American 
Congress. They have barely escaped, in theappropriations actually 
made, without reference to authorized contracts, touching the bil- 
lion limit by cutting down the pension appropriation $42,000,000. 

It appears from the statement of expenditures given out by the 
Treasury Department that the payment for pensions for 1893 was 
$159,357 ,557.87; the amount expended for 1894 was $141,177 ,284.96, 
being a reduction in one year of $18,180,272.91; and the slaughter 
of the soldiers’ pensions still goes cruelly on. 

I can not but thus comment upon a policy which in times of 
great financial ans is liberal in aegrrarial et and con- 
tracts for we ons, and makin ions of dollars avail- 
able before the beginning of the fiscal year for which we are ap- 
ean and at the same time cuts down the appropriations 

or the defenders of our country $42,129,616.85. 
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AMOUNT PAID FOR BOUNTY ON SUGAR. 


It is contended that the appropriation made of $5,238,000 for 
sugar bounty should be considered in making allowance for the 
large appropriations for the next fiscal year. My reply to this is, 
“ y was it done?” The Democratic party made the law that 
cut off this bounty to protect the sugar industries of the country 
at the same time that kor | removed protection from our laboring 
men and our farmers and every great American industry. This 
Congress has thought proper to pay this vast bounty to a South- 
ern interest that has suffered, while giving no remedy to others 
who have suffered from the provisions of the cruel tariff law 
which this Congress has enacted. 

But the $5,000,000 is not a sufficient explanation, as will be seen 
when we consider the amount paid for bounty during the fiscal 
year 1894, which amounted to $12,100,208.89, being seven millions, 
in round numbers, more than the amount included in the present 
appropriation bills. 


COMPLETE SUMMARY OF THE APPROPRIATIONS OF THE FIFTY-THIRD CON- 


The amount given above as the appropriations by the Fifty-third 
ane was $990,338,691.04; but since these tables were arranged 
the Government has negotiated a loan for $62,315,000, drawing 4 
per cent, which would increase the permanent annual appropria- 
tions $2,492,600. This amount is not included in the permanent 
appropriations forming a basis for a total of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress. The permanent appropriation, as given, is $113,073,956.32. 
Tothis should be added the $2,492,600, the annual interest charged 
on the last loan negotiated, which would bring the permanent an- 
nual appropriations to $115,566,556.32, and increase the appropria- 
tions of the Fifty-third Congress that amount, making the total 
$992,831, 291.04. 

For details of appropriations for the Fifty-second and Fifty- 
third Congresses see Exhibit A, following my remarks. 


INSUFFICIENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


In several matters the appropriations are insufficient, and de- 
ficiencies will be absolutely forced upon the next Congress. For 
the United States courts there is appropriated at least $2,500,000 
less than is needed, and the appropriations for the Government 
Printing Office are $500,000 less than needed. Then there is no 
provision made in the pension appropriations for the increase of 
all pensions below $6 up to $6. This alone will cost not less than 
$1,500,000, which is not at all provided for. Here isa total of 
$4,500,000, which we know must be met by the next Congress be- 
cause the present Congress has not given a sufficient amount. 

If this Oonerei had done its duty, and added that amount, it 
would have brought the total appropriations up to $997,331 ,291.04. 


THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 


Ican not pass from the question of appropriations without a 
reference to the old song that was so constantly sung in the House 
about the increases made in appropriations ‘‘ by a Republican Sen- 
ate.” The Senate is no longer Republican, but is absolutely in 
the hands of the Democracy, and that body, at this session of this 
Congress, increased the House bills $19,170,136.04. I doubt if any- 
thing in the history of the Government has equaled the increases 
made by the Senate at this session of Congress. It would be in 
order for our friends in the House to say something about the in- 
creases ‘‘ by the House of Lords.” 


RECAPITULATION. 


A fair statement, therefore, and a conservative one, as to the 
appropriations by this Congress would put it as follows: 


Actual appropriations ..................-.-...- $990, 338, 691. 04 
Increase, annual interest charge not included in 
cai ant a eect eawee nc 2, 492, 600. 00 


Insufficient appropriations for United States 
courts, Government Printing Office, and new 


OR DUOUIINDS sais oo Sd 3 os iE SS 4, 500, 000. 00 
Amtorinnd comtracte . . .. 5 225s Sean Ss 21, 686, 764. 00 
i aas atic Seenek Us Sadao avddaa dies 1, 019, 018, 055. 04 


THE FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS AND THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION. 


What have they done to commend themselves to the confidence 
or gratitude of the American os 

I believe that all parties t os the entire country will 
agree that never in the history of the Government has an Admin- 
istration and a Congress so utterly failed to meet the require- 
ments, the expectations, and the necessities of the American people 
as has this Administration and the Congress that dies to-day. 

This Congress will retire from the field of action with the 
hearty approval of everybody. 


THE TARIFF. 


The Wilson tariff law has proved disastrous to every interest 
in this country. It destroyed our revenues to such an extent that 


XX VII——-20 


during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, our expenditures ex- 
ciel our revenues $69,803,260.58, as confessed by the Adminis- 
tration in its official reports. It transferred the burdens of Fed- 
eral taxation from the shoulders of importers and foreigners de- 
siring to enjoy our rich markets largely to the shoulders of our 
own people, inaugurating an internal system of taxation which 
the past did not justify excepting in time of war. Our suffering 
people do not need to be told what it has cost us in the absolute 
paralysis of business which resulted from the passage of that per- 
nicious law. The history of that legislation is written on the 
tables of the poor and in all the homes of the people. 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


While President Harrison from March 1, 1889, to March 1, 1893, 
secured a net reduction of the public debt of $236,527,666.10, this 
Administration has issued new ten-year 5 per cent bonds amount- 
ing to $100,000,000, and $62,315,000 thirty-year gold bonds draw- 
ing 4percentinterest. This increases the annual interest charged 
upon the Government $7,472,600, and in times of peace, with a 
country abundantly able to raise revenue to pay off our debt, 
has put a new mortgage upon our people amounting to $162,315,000. 

e can not this theme without noting the startling char- 
acter of the transactions connected with the sale of the $62,315,000 
of gold bonds. We are told by the Treasury Department that 
they sold for a little below 5 per cent premium. We know, how- 
ever, that such bonds at the time were worth at least 19} per cent 
premium. Giving credit for 5 per cent there was 14} per cent 
which this Government threw away or gave as a bonus to some- 
one, an actual gift of $9,015,675 taken from the pockets of the people 
and given to a moneyed syndicate, and in doing this discriminating 
against all our other bonded debt and thus injuring our public 
credit far more than any temporary benefit that can possibly come 
from the transaction. 

ELECTION LAWS. 


About tne only thing done by this Congress in addition to pass- 
ing its obnoxious tariff? law was the prompt repeal of the Federal 
election laws, removing the last vestige of protection to the Federal 
ballot in this country. And remember it was not the abused 
Lodge bill that was repealed (for that had never been enacted), 
but the simple legislation which existed when this Congress met, 
wholly free from oppression and looking only to the purity of 
elections for President, Vice-President, and members of Congress, 
was wholly swept away. 
ARBITRATION. 


Much has been said by the Democratic party of its friendship for 
arbitration. Just five days before this Congress dies an arbitra- 
tion bill was given a special rule for consideration in the House, 
and it was passed, when it was absolutely certain that every hour 
would be needed by the Senate to pass the appropriation bills, and 
that the enactment into law of an arbitration bill was simply an 
impossibility. It was like labor asking for bread and receiving a 
stone. It was an insult to the intelligence of our people. Here 
was a Congress having three sessions, two regular and one extra 
one, with plenty of time upon its hands, and doing literally noth- 
ing, yet it could not give to this question sufficient time to have it 
considered and passed by both Houses. 


THE FINANCES. 


No record of any Congress has been so disastrous and full of 
such complete failure as has been the proceedings of this Congress 
in trying to secure financial legislation. A special session was 
called by the President for the sole purpose of repealing the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman Act of 1890. We were told that 
with the repeal of that clause good times would be restored, and 
the terrible condition into which the country had been thrown 
would be removed. For one, I did not expect it, and in my dis- 
cussion of the financial proposition I said that I doubted its hav- 
ing any good effect so long as the threat was maintained against 
the protective policy of the country. 

e were assured that if we would help to repeal the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman Act that when we reassembled for the long 
session some general legislation would be had for the increase of 
our circulation and for the recognition of both silver and gold. 
That clause was repealed, and absolutely nothing has been done 
to increase the circulation of the currency,and no good results 
have followed the re Every promise of the President and his 
party in respect to that repeal has failed of fulfillment, and every 
attempt to secure any legislation for the reorganization of our 
financial system was an utter failure, and the propositions were 
so absurd that they deserved failure. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


In the midst of our distress, of the suspension of business, of the 
throwing of hundreds of thousands of laboring men out of em- 
ployment, of increasing the public debt, increasing appropriations, 

expenditures far in excess of revenues, we have been 
mortified beyond words for description by a weak, cowardly, un- 
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American foreign policy that has not failed to bring the blush of 
shame to the face of every true American citizen, whether Repub- 
lican or Democrat. 

As we review the work of this Administration and of this Con- 
gress, we can not but feel that the voice of the people, as heard 























Fifty-first Congress. Fifty-second Congress. 


First session, |Second session, 
1891. 1892. 








at the polls in November last, will continue to be heard until a 
party inspired with American ideas, imbued with the love of 
American interests, will be restored to power, and bring back to 
our people the good times to which they have been accustomed 
and which they deserve. 


EXH1BIT A.—Comparative statement of appropriations made by the Fifty-first, Fifty-second, and Fifty-third Congresses, fiscal years 1891 to 1896, inclusive. 


Fifty-third Congress. 


= Extra and : 
vam, pain, pecend geese, first regular Third mention, 


sessions, 1 


a] 





| 

































IE, ccinint ceendiginnboeiegitannadeseio0cnnid jibe tien wumeie $3, 028, 153. 50 C= aS $5, 223, 500. 00 $3, 223, 623. 06 $3, 308, 750.00 
MEE oc wniiccnnndsd becca becntibetbaowss 24, 613, 529.19 , 808, 439. 82 24, 225, 639. 78 23, 502, 884. 23, 252, 608. 09 
Diplomatic and consular 1, 656, 925. 00 1, 604, 045. 00 1, 557, 445. 00 1, 563, 918. 76 1, 575, 073. 94 
District of Columbia -..........- 769, 544.15 5, 507,125.17 5, 317, 973. 27 5, 413, 223. 91 os 5, 745, 643. 25 
rT EROINS. ;. «soc ncmapemnthietindnaisthumseiigighenemdtirws sien 4, 232, 985. 00 8, 774, 808. 00 2, 734, 276. 00 2, 210, 055. 00 2 , 004. 1, 904, 557.50 
TERMEIIA yin. «.<.<a0 ueusooaddidibdlabapesdacsenmeiiinmnacsdndeedoes 16, 336, 284. 86 7, 664, 047. 84 7, 854,240.83 | 10,659,565.16 | 8,973,943. 01 
CECE, COD. 0 oa. sendinninn = dibleasiinilidin is etinistteainahinin haan 22,027, 674. 75 21, 900, 132. 97 21, 865, 802. 81 , 21, 893, 222. 48 
PEROATY AGDGRERT » n0ncdaticnane vipa inmiinnnaiigindtiacncnminbininls 402, 064. 64 428, 917.33 432, 556. 12 , BBE 464, 261. 66 
TIED «: akteaninivndnintancntechtinineniinaeniaeeiaias 81, 541, 654. 78 28, 543, 385. 00 22, 104, 0F1. 38 29, 716, O77. 31 
Pensions, including deficiencies *..... 1M, 550, 383.34 | 154,411, 682.00 | 180, 681, 074.85 141,381, 570. 00 
PO OUR ie ckis inetimncseit atts Rbibien 77, 907, 222. 61 80,331, 276, 73 84, 004, 314. 22 89, 545, 907. 86 
River and harbor.............- wiselieiliipt wine: SII I ciniin' mnmsrerteh teenie 21, 154, 218. 00 Rieti aceatiad 
NT GN nc os cvnsiimcsminenitiematinesdiepiniyeiedieinateiaiin iene ditties |, 708, 28a. 22 37, 410, 363. 99 27, 665, 076. 98 47, 138, 360. 40 
ss, ccontcascoutndicowatsde vain hada cubes bn Ceenedes 13, 295, 541. 61 9, 364, 148. 62 8, 230, 859. 50 9, 738,979.19 
ball «.ii.) :. cinsmeriindaibe bieiilinuanitiants tastes wntataibietnseontetata Maing en 833.45 | 882, 527,385.89 634, 049. 69 
IIE sos aecistceniiins-nnnmstpnanoaseiiensammaniiis i 7, 010, 905. 27 581.10 8, 208, 922. 82 400, 000. 00 
Total regular annual appropriations. .................-.. , 770, 057.79 864.55 | 885, 736,308.71 054, 049. 69 
Permanent annual appropriations t..-.......-..<--...--....--- 101, 628, 453. 00 808.00 | 121,863,880.00 | 115, 468, 273. 92 $113, 073, 956.32 
TOE. cccinhnts Sick sd nee abehdantntes opaciiiecaekean’ Sa 672.55 | 507,600,188.71 | 519, 504, 359. 21 , 108, 006. O1 
Total Fifty-first, Fifty-second, and Fifty-third Con- 
GUONOR ii nik ccim acini ainhseh :dnabdasntegadoncasstibbenh $988,417,183.84 $1,027,104,547.92 §$990, 338, 691. 04 
* Deficiencies included as follows: 1891, on account of 1890, $25,321,907.25; 1892, op account of 1891, $25,335,598.34; 1893, on account of 1892, $7,674,832; 1894, on 


account of 1893, $14,149,724.85. 


t This is the amount originally submitted to Congresses by the Secretary of the Treasury as estimated to be necessary under permanent specific and 


permanent indefinite appre riation. 
* To this should be a¢ 


ded $2,492,600 annual interest charge on the $62,315,000 


old-bond loan. 
§ With the annual interest charge added for the gold-bond loan the total is §202,831,201.04. 


— —— —_—_—— 


The Late Senator Stockbridge. 


REMARKS 


HOR... D..., D.. MASRAZR., 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENZATIVES, 


Thursday, February 21, 18965. 
The House, having under consideration the resolutions paying tribute to 
the Hon. Francis B. Stockbridge, late a Senator from the State of Michigan— 

Mr. AITKEN said: 

Mr. Speaker: The official records which originate in the pro- 
ceedings on brief occasions like this, when a pause is made for a 
time to render honor to the distinguished dead of the Republic, 
have come to make up what may indeed be called a voluminous 
mass of memorial literature. If all these records of loving words 
and tender tribute, dating back to the formative period of the 
country and probably now scattered through many places at the 
seat of Government, could be gathered into one depository, one 
classified aggregation of regretful volumes, there would be formed 
a national a sorrow around which the greatest interest 
might center—a Plutarchian collection in which, including the 
lives of chiefs of the State as well as of those who have in humbler 
capacity been useful to their country, would be found curious 
facts in biographical data, recorded triumps won by determina- 
tion over strange and peculiarly unfavorable combinations of ad- 
verse circumstances, loving tributes on characteristics which have 
won human affection as well as admiration, stirring eulogies on 
shining deeds which an to patriotism. 

Seldom, however, in the whole long list of occasions preceding 
this which have given rise to this mass of memorial literature, 
have those attractive, those ever-fascinating human qualities— 
implicit loyalty to friends, warm-hearted generosity, and manly 
sterdiness—deserved more truly, more justly the tribute of dis- 
criminating praise than to-day. These are the qualities which I 
asa boy at the fireside heard attributed to the dead Colonel Stock- 
bridge. That which as a boy I knew but in imperfection I came 
to know with the more perfect knowledge of personal association 
and positive conviction as a man. 

These are the qualities of which I would more ally — 











as I add to other and bably more uate tes 
Ghisnibér walk actvintn Giese Se which, as a friend, I 
can not refrain from speaking the consideration of resolu- 


se in his memory remains the pending business before the 
ouse. 

The detailed secret history of political events of the atest 
magnitude and significance in the State he represented would 
show, Mr. S er, that Senator Stockbridge’s loyalty to his 
friends extended even to t] > point of his own self-sacrifice, and 
no man in political life can do more, in honor, than to sacrifice for 
his friends his own prospects for the very highest preferment, and 
throw away the opportunity which is rarely again ever presented. 
Fortunately, in the Senator's case, the opportunity supposed to be 
forever lost came in lapse of time and he was the recipient of the 
most flattering evidence of favor within the power of his people 
to bestow. It is, perhaps, known to but few that the declination 
of golden opportunity in the original instance was due to a re- 
fusal to assume a position in which a su nent suspicion, even, 
of disloyalty to a friend might attach to his actions. In the re- 
ciprocal operation of the affections one of the most eloquent evi- 
dences of his own careful observance of the claims of friendship 
was the great personal following which he ssed, bound to 
him by bonds of steel, in his own State, and which, in its long list 
= go aoe Re a om personally and intimately 

own im, was a e t possessed by any man in 
Michigan at the Vena of his death. oer Pia 

His helpfulness to others shows the gencrosity of his character 
even more strikingly than do the benevolences and endowments 
to deserving institutions which exist as monuments to his mem- 
ory among his former constituents. His interest in young men of 
merit and industry was oom and in very many cities of his State 
are successful citizens who to-day credit much of what they have 
attained to his advice and to other aid of a more practical and sub- 
stantial character. The number of instances in which he has 
been quietly but effectively helpful to others who had to contend 
with unfavorable surroundings in beginning their life work will 
never be known. 

Among instances within my own personal knowledge, is one 
which was brought to my attention as late as during the present 
week and which aces a deep and lasting impression because 
of the unusual and heretofore unsuspected circumstances connected 
with the incident. Its narrator describes the bluff colonel’s en- 
trance into a law office in the city of Grand Rapids some years 
one. There, as it chanced, he found alonea forlorn young student 
of whose situation, sharing precociously in the burdens of his 
straitened parents’ condition, a pathetic little picture was 
drawn. The office boy wot while the colonel, although not un- 
sympathetic, laughed. en the story of his parents’ distress 
had after a time been drawn from the lad, the colonel afforded the 
encouragement of hearty, stimulating words. He did more on 
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leaving. Without a hint or suggestion from the lad to prompt 
such a course, he slipped into the hands of his new-found chance 
acquaintance that which tearful, wondering eyes presently dis- 
cerned as the still more substantial encouragement of a $300 check, 
a fortune for one of the boy’s age. 

The ambitious law student who was the recipient of this most 
unexpected but most kindly assistance long ago demonstrated the 
soundness of the donor’s jadgment by attaining through industry 
a station in life in which the repayment of the extraordinary loan 
became possible. To-day, as the Congressman-elect from the 
second city of Michigan, this former office boy looks back on this 
act of exceptional character as a bright something in one of the 
most critical periods of his life’s history and one from which re- 
sults of the greatest importance proceeded. 

Trifling as this incident, briefly narrated in this place, far from 
the scene of its occurrence, may seem in some ofits details, I have 
not forborne to make reference to it as a specific instance illus- 
trating, as mere generalization could not, traits of manliness and 
generosity which have caused thousands of hearts to warm toward 
that winning personality which has gone from the midst of those 
who mourn his departure. Aside from these more engaging qual- 
ities of amiability, he was a man of great force of character, 
with an energy and industry of his own which could but have 
made him and did make him a moré than ordinarily success- 
ful American. Although he did not have the advantages of 
a liberal scholastic education, all who knew him will concede to 
him liberality of views. Those intimately associated with him 
found, too, a refinement of taste in art and literature which others 
might not have suspected, and outside of the State metropolis he 
was undoubtedly the most liberal patron of art in Michigan, his 
home being filled with art treasures from the brush and chisel of 
famous artists. 

He was born im the most northerly of the five New England 
States, and passed his manhood in the State with the most north- 
erly extent of the five created by the famous ordinance of 1787. 
The contribution which the present Congress will make to the 
voluminous in memoriara literature of the past of which I have 
spoken will be a lamentably large one. In this further contribu- 
tion, soon to be made, let Senator Stockbridge be put down as one 
who had the typical merits of men of the Northland and was a 
man to tie to in his lifetime. 





Pensiens. 








SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE W. COOPER, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, December 18, 1893. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union,and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4763) making appropriations to sup- 

ly further urgent deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
Ss June 30, 1894, and for prior years, and fer other purpeses— 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Having determined to cast my vote for the ap- 
propriation to provide for these special examiners, I desire to 
avail myself of the privilege of putting in the Recorp the reasons 
that control my action, and also of correcting, if I am able to do 
so, Some erroneous impressions which I think prevail with refer- 
ence to the purpose here sought. 

The gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. Divenry] has 
made, as I conceive, a very fair and dispassionate statement of the 


question, except, as it seems to me, that he has fallen into error ; 


with reference to the purpose for which the Commissioner desires 
to have this appropriation and to continue this class of investi- 
gation. 

There seems to be a purpose to somehow connect this request 
for these special examinations with the construction placed upon 
the law of June 27, 1890, and the consequent dropping of pension- 
ers from the rolls as a result of the change in the construction of 
that law by the present officer. I wish tostate, Mr. Chairman, that 
this proposition has not the slightest connection whatever with the 
other. The pensioners dropped from the rolls by the methods and 
in the manner mentioned by the gentleman who has just taken his 
seat were not dropped im pursuance of a special examination. 
There was no special examination im any of those cases. They 
were dropped because there was no law which authorized their re- 


tention upon the roll. 
This isnotanew field of discussion. I wish tocall tothe attention 


of the House the decisions of the Department of the Interior in 
appealed cases from the Pension Office, which I hold in my hand. 
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Secretary Noble, as far back as August 3, 1892, placed the same 


construction upon the law of June 27,1890, that is now held by 
the Bureau. I think that decision is in more explicit language 
and is more clearly and forcibly stated than any of the decisions 
upon the subject. I beg the indulgence of the House while I read 
one or two paragraphs fromthat decision. On page 18, volume 6, 
of the decisions referred to I find the following: 

The appellant overlooks one of the conditions essential to the allowance of 
pension under the act of June 27, 1890. The old law provides for everyone 

‘disabled ™ while in the military or naval service of the United States and in 
the line of duty, no matter how slight the disability may be. 

The act of June 27, 1890, on the other hand, relieves applicants from the ne- 
cessity of proving that their disabilities originated in the service, but limits 
its benefits to such as ure suffering from any mental or physical disability of 
& permanent character which incapacitates them for manual labor in sucha 
degree as to render them unable to earn a support. 

Any disease or injury which constitutes a hindrance in .. .c performance of 
manual labor, or in any respect lessens one’s ability or p:.wer to labor, or 
causes such labor to be attended with pain or inconvenience, may properly 
be called a “ disability.” But it is manifest that there may bea disability 
for manual labor which shall yet not cause inability to earn asupport. Por 
example, the loss of a part of one finger may render a man slightly less ex- 
pert in the use of some tool, without in any material degree lessening his 
ability to earn a livelihood. A varicocele, or small hernia, may cause him 
some inconvenience and pain at times, but not sufficient to cause him to quit 
work or to diminish his wage-earning capacity. He is entitled to pension for 
such disabilities under the old law, but not under the new. 

Now, that decision gave no express direction in terms to the 
Bureau of Pensions and no attention was paid to it. I do not say 
that it was ignored by the Bureau on account of the approaching 
Presidential election; but it is true that the Commissioner failed 
to comply with and continued to disregard it. Subsequently, 
after the election in January, 1893, Secretary Noble rendered a 
further decision in the well-known Weike case; and in this case 
he expressly directed that the office obey and follow out the inter- 
pretation given to the law by the Secretary. I quote from page 
194 of this decision, which was rendered in January under the 
former Administration: 


_ It is directed that the views herein expressed be observed in future ad- 
judications of claims under the act of June 27, 1800. 


And, then again, in another case, that of Patrick Carroll, on Feb- 
ruary 1, the same interpretation was put uponthat law. So there 
are threeexplicit, clear, and stronginterpretations of this law made 
by the preceding Administration, before the present Commissioner 
or the present Administration, in any branch of it, came into 
office, all of which are in the line followed by the present Adminis- 
tration. 

I was not fortunate enough to be present in the House on Sat- 
urday, when this discussion began; and I am very sorry I did 
not hear what was said by the gentleman in charge of the bill on 
the other side of the House, because I have heard some statements 
imputed to him which I think are clearly erroneous, and I wish to 
his attention to them. I looked at the Recorp to see if his 
speech was printed, but I found that it is withheld for revision. 
I refer to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr.Cannon]}. I find, how- 
ever, that the gentleman is quoted in the Philadelphia Press of 
yesterday as having said this: 

But in May, 1893, with William Lochren, Commissioner of Pensions, Hoke 
Smith, Secretary of the Interior, and Grover Cleveland, President of the 
United States, the Pension Office made haste to revoke this order No. 164, thus 
cutting off about 400,000 pensioners, and had thus committed an act which 
was akin to a crime. 

I will now yield to the gentleman to state whether that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. There is only one error in that mat- 
ter. Instead of saying that, that it had cut off that number, I 
said that it had resulted in ‘‘ placing in jeopardy” the claims that 
had been allowed under the act of 1890. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Well, Mr. Chairman, that makes a 
very material difference. Iam glad that the gentleman puts him- 
self so much further within the pales of truth, or so much within 
the reach of truth, as compared with the statement in the news- 
paper. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I will also say to my friend that 
none of the speeches delivered on Saturday are in the Recorp. 
Mine will be to-morrow morning; and I have stated te him sub- 
stantially whatI did say. Iam not responsible for what appeared 
in the new: r. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Then I understand the gentleman to 
say that there are 300,000 or 400,000 claims jeopardized. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In round numbers. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. The facts about that, Mr. Chairman, 
Iam able to state, as I have just procured them from the Pension 
Office, and the figures that I give are good up to last Saturday 
evening. The total number of cases suspended up te and cover- 
ing December 16, 1893, were 2,488; of these there were resumed 
357, reduced 529, and there were dropped, instead of 400,000, and 
I accepting the gentleman’s correction of the newspaper state- 
ment, there were dropped 673. And I wish to add in this same 


connection [Mr. Cannon of Illinois rose]—I will yield to the gen- 
tleman in one moment—that they were not dropped by reason of 
jal examination division, but ——— by 

e Gov- 


the operation of the special 
reason of a construction which all the Departments of 
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ernment of this Administration and the other having any relation 
to the subject whatever have said to be clearly the law prevailing. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Now, if the gentleman will allow 
me. If he will read the report of the committee he will find that 
the Commissioner of Pensions stated that he had a force of 50 
men at work on the claims that had been allowed under the act of 
June 27, 1890; that they had examined between 30,000 and 40,000 
cases, and he then goes on and states how many had been arbitra- 
rily suspended and how far they had gone; so that when I made 
my remark I said that under this construction that had been 
oe on the act of June 27, 1890, this number I had mentioned 

ad been placed in jeopardy. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Ido not question the sincerity of the 
gentleman, but I must be permitted to say that we who have had 
any opportunity to investigate the working of the Pension Bureau 
know that no large percentage of the claims under the law of June 


27, 1890, could be affected. 

There certainly must be a very small number. The gentleman 
can see there would be nothing like 400,000 of such people. 

Now, I must not be detained longer on this branch of the sub- 
ject. I wish to correct a misapprehension that went abroad on 
account of the statement of the gentleman, because he under- 
stands that the Bureau had placed so many claims in jeopardy, 
while he says that he did not use the language imputed to him 
by the newspaper, that 400,000 cases had been dropped. I agree 
with the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts that the 
circulation of such a report would go very far to upset the con- 
fidence of the poe in the patriotism of the Administration. It 
is unjust to the pensioner, it is cruel in the extreme, that such 
charges should be sent to the country to terrorize the pensioner, 
and it is unworthy a member of Congress that such efforts should 
be made to control his political convictions. 

There is another misapprehension, and I say it in all kindness 
to the gentleman; and the distinguished gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. Dina@Ley] has fallen into the same error. 

I underst the gentleman to make some criticism upon the 
work of the Bureau at present upon the ground that it is not issu- 
ing as many certificates per month as were issued under the former 
Administration. That is not fair when you consider the circum- 
stances. In the first place, as to the time for comparison under 
the former Administration, I can say truthfully that the entire 
force of the office, with rare exceptions, was devoted to the con- 
sideration of cases under the law of June 27, 1890, and that claims 
under the old law were not considered unless you could get them 
made special by showing that the claimant had become a subject 
of charity. The former Commissioner put practically the whole 
force upon cases arising under the law of June 27, 1890, and gen- 
tlemen will see, when I call attention to it, that those are short 
cases, for in about 75 per cent of them the claims were already 
made out under the old law. 

Under the law of June 27, 1890, all that was necessary for the 
claimant to show was his present disability; it was not necessary 
to trace it back to his army service. ose claims could be 
passed with great rapidity, and in many instances all that was 
necessary for the attorney was to put on file a request that the 
case be considered as under the law of June 27, 1890, and it was 
allowed at once. Many thousands of those cases could be allowed 
in the same time that would be required for the consideration of 
a few cases under the old law, cases requiring careful examina- 
tion extending back to the incurrence of the disability in the line 
of service. So, when you draw your comparisons between the 
present Administration and the former one, you should consider 
not only the quantity or volume of the work, but its kind and 
quality. If there is any difference between the two administra- 
tions it is this: The old administration gave its efforts entirely to 
the consideration of claims on behalf of people who had not in- 
curred their disabilities in the line of service, while this Admin- 
istration is undertaking to give some attention to the old soldiers 
whose disabilities were incurred in the service. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me to in- 
terrupt him there, for he has fallen into an error? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. This same statement from the Pef- 
sion Office shows that for the seven months from May to Decem- 
ber, 1893, under this administration, there were far less, thou- 
sands less, of the old law claims adjudicated than were adjudicated 
in 1892 in the same period. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I understand that, Mr. Chairman. 
The gentleman is correct as to the fact. I have not the exact fig- 
ures, but while his statement is correct erally, the disparity 
not so great as he has intimated. But this is true of those old war 
claims, that they have been deferred for three or four years b 
reason of the partial conduct of the previous administration, an 
they are necessarily cases involving a very great deal of work, 
whereas if they had been consid at poo pel time, and in 
the proper order, they would have been and could have 
been ted and di of much more readily. 

[Here the hamwer fell. } 
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Beware of Obnoxious Taxation! 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. RICHARD BARTHOLDT, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 5, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 8705) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 


to issue 
bonds to maintain a sufficient gold reserve, and toredeem and retire United 


States notes, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Representing as I do the largest beer-producing 
district in the country, itisnatural that I should take the liveliest 
interest in the proposition made by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Mongy] in a bill now pending beforethe Cominittee on 

ays and Means, and providing for an increase of 100 per cent of 
the tax on beer. WhenTI discuss the proposition, however, I do 
so not to champion any special interest, but to defend the peo- 
ple against the effects of a measure which I shall show to be 
subversive of their rights, interests, morals, and health, and 
which, if enacted into law, will, besides, utterly fail of its pur- 

ose. I hope to have the indulgence and attention of the House 
for the purpose of enabling me to prove these assertions. I think 
I can do so to the satisfaction of every fair-minded man. 

The proposition referred to is to increase the internal tax on beer 
from $1 to $2 per barrel. Its advocates on the Democratic side do 
not deny that they dislike the job, but insist that it has to be per- 
formed, and they appeal to our patriotism to help them, because, 
in their judgment, patriotism demandsit in view of the condition 
of the Treasury. This, I must confess, calls for a sample of pa- 
triotism entirely new tome. Then the knights of old were right 
when they waylaid the merchant and called it patriotism, because 
they needed his goods and his money. It is the kind of patriotism 
which prompted England to impose the tea tax and caused her to 
lose the American colonies and which cost Louis XVI his head. 
If I had my choice, however, I would callit byanothername. In 
my humble way, I imagined patriotism to mean self-sacrifice for 
the country’s good, but now the advocates of this tax teach us that 
it means something entirely different, that it means the sacrifice 
of somebody else’s interests, the confiscation of somebody else’s 
property. 

In their eyes patriotism impels them to do something the pro- 

riety, justice, and wisdom of which they themselves doubt, and 
Test our country may be blessed with this kind of patriotism I 
beg to recall to the minds of the members at this time the well- 
known dictum of Thomas Jefferson, ‘‘ Never come to the conclu- 
sion that, under certain circumstances, it may be best to do some- 
thing dishonorable.” This truism of the great statesman and 
philosopher is applicable here, because to knowingly do an injas- 
tice is dishonorable. 

What makes the purposes of these modern patriots so unjust 
and obnoxious is that they do not strike the rich man, who could 
stand it, but the poor, who can not. For whatever may be said 
for or against beer, it is, in our country at least, the poor man’s 
drink. These gentlemen are not after the bottle in the cellar of the 
wealthy, because its price will perhaps not be enhanced, nor after 
the glass on the counter, because its cost can not well be increased, 
but they propose to tax the tin kettle out of the hand of the work- 
ingman. This may be the tendency of the time, but it is neither 
Republican nor Democratic. It may be policy, but the history of 
the world teaches that it is bad policy. 

It is true that the Government has nothing but what it receives 
from the people, and it is also true that the very existence of Gov- 
ernment involves the right for it to say how much it is to receive 
and from whom. But let us remember that an injudicious exer- 
cise of that right has dethroned ministries, shattered empires, and 
swept crowns from the face of the earth. You can find it on all 

of the world’s history, written in indelible ink, that you can 
rather take dollars of a man’s liberty than actual copper cents out 
of his pocket. 

What is beer? While it is true that the Germans have brought 
it over the ocean, with their Christmas tree, their songs, and good 
natue—nearly as early, by the way, as the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers—yet it has long ceased to be the drink exclusively of our 
German adopted citizens and their decendants; it is to-day the 
American national drink, and as such it has done more for the 
cause of true temperance, it is claimed, than all the prohibition 
—- combin co plain! 

speak . Mr. Speaker, because n language seems nec- 
essary in ice Asa beverage it has fulfilled a temper- 
ance mission, because it has successfully, inch by inch, combated 
for the ground with the whisky fiend, and when you examine the 
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figures you will find it has conquered. As the consumption of | members of the highest legislative body of the land, afford to 


beer has grown that of baa 
my friends from Kentucky I will not attempt to describe what the 
consequences would have been but for the introduction of beer 
into this country; and what this mild and wholesome beverage 
has added to the quiet enjoyment of life, the sociability, happi- 
ness and contentment of the masses, I will also refrain from de- 
picting, leaving the task of completing this beautiful picture to 
the skillful hands of the humanitarians and saviors of society. 

But that this advantage, incalculable in its physical and moral 
magnitude, will be lost to us by taxing one-third of the present 
beer consumption out of existence; that the inevitable rise in the 
price of beer will cause a corresponding decline in its consump- 
tion and will consequently cause a vacuum, to be filled by whisky, 
and the very cheapest and worst grades at that; of this there can 
be noreasonable doubt. Ishall try todemonstrate this truth more 
conclusively later on in my discussion of the subject. 

Let us look for a moment at the practical side of the question. 
Granted that all these arguments ieave the Treasury empty and 
that we are running behind about $5,000,000 every month, the 
main question, after all, laying aside all considerations of pro- 
priety and justice, is this: Will this increased tax accomplish its 
purpose? Willit yield the necessary revenue? I say emphatically 
no! Howsimple the calculation of the promotersis! The beer tax 
now — about $30,000,000 annually; consequently, :{ doubled, 
it will yield just $60,000,000. Why, it is the egg of Columbus. 
But I may be permitted to say that if Columbus could suspect 
Treasury experts of being responsible for this calculation he would 
feel sorry to-day for having discovered America. 

I do not believe, let me say in justice to these experts, that they 
ever made such acalculation, They know too well that to arti- 
ficially and voluntarily enhance the price or market value of an 
article means to restrict its use, to reduce its consumption almost 
in proportion to the increase of price, the same as if you by a re- 
duction of customs duties really diminish the cost of an article the 
revenues from it may remain the same because of the increased 
importation and consumption. This, I trust, needs no further 
illustration. It istrueevenas to the absolute necessities of life, but 
particularly so as to beer, because of the prevailing methods of the 
sale of this article. 

What is it that is swelling the volume of its production to such 
enormous proportions? Is it the sale by bottles or glasses? No; 
it is the sale in tin cans, pails, and buckets in which the laboring 
man gets his beer for his meals and for a sociable chat with his 
family after his day’s work isdone. In this manner he gets three 
times the quantity that he would obtain by standing at the bar. 
This may not be profitable for the retailer, but competition forces 
him to submit to this custom, and it has been calculated that two- 
thirds of the total production of beer in this country is being dis- 
posed of and sold in this way. 

Does anyone for a moment imagine that this method of sale 
would or could continue under this increased tax? Not for a day. 
The retailer would be forced to stop it for reasons of self-preserva- 
tion. And what would be the consequence? His sales would be 
diminished fully one-half of what is now being sold this way, and 
the general production would be decreased fully one-third. Where 
will, then, be your thirty millions increase of revenue? I venture 
the prediction that by doubling the tax we will not increase our 
income more than $10,000,000, perhaps not more than $5,000,000. 

There are those who will vote for the pending a a just 
because of its tendency to lessen consumption. They imagine to 
thereby promote the cause of temperance. How much they are 
mistaken I have already intimated. By voting that way the 
will, in fact, promote intemperance in a twofold way. They will 
drive many of those who now, because of the better measure, pre- 
fer to take their refreshments home, back into the saloons, and 
you will legislate the whisky bottle into the pockets of others who 
need a stimulant and yet want to stay at home. Now, I would 
rather see a man carry a whisky bottle than a revolver, but pre- 
ferable to both alternatives is a nickel in his pocket for a bucket 
of wholesome beer. 

Every friend of true temperance—by which I mean moderation, 
not intolerant prohibition which seeks to accomplish the impossi- 
ble thing of correcting the people’s habits by laws and police clubs, 
and which is fortunately dead in this the only country where it was 
ever tried—every friend of true temperance and moderation, I 
say, will conceive it to be his duty, and, if we be such, it is our 
duty, in a struggle between milder and stronger drinks to take 
sides in favor of the milder ones. If I can not wipe out intem- 
perance with one fell swoop, I content myself with promoting 
sobriety by substituting the harmless for the harmful drinks. 
But by striking at beer you do the very reverse. 

You hold the arm of the brewer and place a club into the hand 
of the distiller; you arrest the march of the American people to 
a higher plane of sobriety, and go on record as promoters of in- 
toxication. Can the Congress afford to face the moral sentiment 


has diminished. In deference to | rudely interfere with and retard the 


rocess of evolution toward 
higher forms of civilization, which forms are developing, with- 
out legislative interference, because of the innate good in man 
and his manifest destiny? Can we allow the lesson to go out to 
our American youth that the House of Representatives itself has 
decreed that when dollars and cents are at stake for the Govern- 
ment, sobriety and morals are not ‘‘in it” with Congress? 

While you ponder over these questions I want to call your at- 
tention to the fact that all distillers and rectifiers, all wholesale 
and retail whisky sellers are in favor of this increased tax. Mem- 
bers who have read their circulars are, I believe, fully aware of 
this fact. Why do they favor the increase? Well, human nature 
is the same everywhere. It is selfish tothe core. These interests 
know they will profit by it, and their attitude fully bears out 
what [ have just now tried to demonstrate. It may be said that 
this Congress has also increased the tax on whisky. This is true, 
but while that increase amounted to but 20 per cent you propose 
to raise the tax on beer 100 per cent. It is also true that such a 
tax can be collected easily and without extra cost to the Govern- 
ment, but is not this the case with every internal-revenue tax? 
Or shall the brewers be punished for honestly paying their tax 
on every barrel brewed, and because there is no case on record 
of a brewer ever ee: to defraud the Government? 

From my standpoint, and by that I mean from the point of view 
of a Republican, from principle even the one-dollar tax ought to 
be repealed. It isa war tax, and was imposed ata time of the 
greatest emergency, in the nation’s darkest hours. Aithough the 
price of beer was then double of what it is now, the tax has not 
only been kept up, but kept the same, andthe brewers have lovally 
and ungrudgingly submitted to it ever since and made no attempt 
to shake it off, even at the time when an annual surplus of a hun- 
dred millions caused an American President sleepless nights. 

In my judgment beer is to-day not more of a luxury than 
coffee, tea, and sugar. We can get along without it, true, but 
we can do without tea and coffee and sugar just as well, and man- 
kind has done without them. Beer, being made out of barley and 
hops, is an article of food. It is justly called ‘‘liquid bread” and 
is looked upon as such by the millions who drinkit. Consequently 
there is no more justification to tax it than to tax coffee or tea or 
sugar or ice cream, and if it has to be done, as a result of tariff 
tinkering, there is no reason why an equal tax should not be placed 
upon all of them. 

The true Republican doctrine is to levy from imports compet- 
ing with our manufactures, and then from real luxuries just suffi- 
cient revenues torun the Government, while articles of food, 
necessaries of life, should be as free from internal taxation as the 

| air we breathe and the water we drink. The income tax was op- 
posed on this side of the House and by many Democrats as an- 
necessary and unjust, but while the income tax falls on shoulders 
that can bear it, the increase of the beer tax falls upon those who 
can not. Therefore the latter is much more iniquitous than the 
former. 

This leads me up to thequestion which is always important and 
foremost when problems of taxation are being considered, namely, 
the question, who pays the increased tax? There is no doubt but 
that all will suffer from it, the producer (employer and employed) 
as well as the consumer. But the main burden will fall on the 
consumer, just as an increase of property taxes is borne by the 
tenants. While the landlord goes into his pocket and lays down 
the money, yet he makes the tenant reimburse him by putting 
it on the rent. So in the case of the brewer, who is in reality 
merely a subcollector for Uncle Sam. He makes the outlay, but 
is bound to charge the tax to the retailer, because mnder present 
circumstances he simply can not afford to pay it out of his own 


pocket. 

There might have heen periods in the history of this great in- 
dustry, to-day one of the greatest in the country, when the brewer's 
profits were large enough to bear such a tax, but these days have 
vanished with increasing competition, which forced the price down 
from $12 to as low as $5 abarrel. To-dayit is a matter of current 
report that the English capital invested in American breweries 
yields no dividends, and there is no reason to assume that non- 
syndicate breweries do much better. The reason is that the price 
of the product has gone down, while the cost of labor and of col- 
lection have remained the same, and the losses, larger in this busi- 
ness than in any other, have vastly increased. 

So the brewer of to-day, if he wants to conduct a paying busi- 
ness, will be forced to raise the price of beer to the retailer, and 
the latter would in turn be forced to get his money back from the 
consumer. But the consumer may have to bear even more than 
what this increased tax may add to the retail price. His health 
may be endangered by a poor article which unscrupulous manu- 
facturers may put upon the market as a consequence of this new 
exaction on the part of the Government. While1 donot fearsuch 
aresult in St. Louis, where the best beer on this continent is brewed, 


of the American people with such a proposition? Can we, as! because our great brewers, like Adolphus Busch, William J. Lemp, 
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etc., are too proud of their world-wide peeaeens yet newspa’ 
- — cities have intimated that they fear such a result in their 
ocalities. 
Another very serious aspect of the matter was pointed out in 
an article upon which my eyes accidentally fellthe otherday. It 
ran as follows: 


It is probably true that the brewer would have to bear the increase at first, 
and that would at least close 2,000 of the breweries of the country, leaving onl 
afew hundred. These would then see their advan in combination, an 
we should have another tic trust, a trust fo: upon its founders by 
unjust and oppressive tax. n. 

The article then goes on to explain why naturally a rise of the 
price would soon follow, and then it reads: 

When the workingman some day learns that his modest 1 has been 
taxed to such an extent that he can not have the liberal measure he now re- 
eeives for his nickel and that, go the quality has been lowered in ad- 
dition, then you have reached the consumer. And he will know that a 

sat trast, forced upon the brewers by the Government against their will 

ut as heartless as all other trusts, monopolizes the production of beer 
is doing this. 

Here you have in concise language the reasons why both the 
producers and consumers will be injured and oppressed by this 
increased burden. And this is not all. Decreased production 
means less employment for labor, and in my district alone hun- 
dreds of men, now steadily employed at good wages, :;would have to 
pay for this increased taxation by losing their work. You may 

ll them that patriotism requires them to give up the chance of 
earning their daily bread, but it will be rather difficult to make 
them believe in this kind of patriotism. Some gentlemen on this 
floor have asked me the question why the brewers should object, 
if the consumers, and not they, pay the tax. How easily this is 
answered! They object,as every manufacturer and business man 
would, if we attempted to reduce his output and lessen the vol- 
ume of his business by the machinery of the law. The business 
of the brewers and the sale of their product is already so heavily 
taxed by the States and municipalities that the limit of where it 
will be taxed out of existence is almost reached. It helpsto main- 
tain State and municipal governments in a measure vastly exceed- 
ing the amounts derived from all other sources of revenue, save 
real estate. Put additional burdens upon it and you may wipe it 
out entirely. This result may be wished for by many, but if Con- 
gress desires to gratify the wishes of these good ple there is 
another more manly and more honorable way to do so, and that 
is to directly prohibit the business by Federal statute, or rather a 
constitutional amendment. 

Now a word or two to my Republican friends. I have heard 
it said on this side of the Chamber that we could with impunity 
help a Democratic Con: to make an obnoxious law, because 
the responsibility will fall upon the head of the party in power. 
I for one do not believe in this theory. I believe in judging every 
question according to its merits and to vote in pursuance with the 
jadgment thus formed. My ideal of a legislator is he who tries 
to the best of his ability to serve ee first, because by doing 
so he serves his party best. It has also been suggested that if the 

resent Democratic ee puts this additional tax on, the next 

epublican Congress have the extreme ow of taking it 
off. This, I submit, is in itself a concession + the tax is wrong 
and that votes can be gained by the repeal of it. This is fol- 
lowing the example of the man who set fire to his house and 
then helped to putit out. It is a dangerous experiment, in which 
whatever party is responsible for it may badly burn its fingers; 
and I also remind my party friends of the fact that if relatively 
as many Republicans should vote for this tax as Democrats it 
will be an impossibility to put the blame on the party in power. 
The people have begun to think for themselves, and in this age of 
newspapers and printer’s ink they can not easily be deceived. 

Speaking of practical politics, I should mention the fact that of 
the 101 daily and 800 re German-American newspapers not 
a single one is to my knowledge favorable to the proposition in 
question, or even willing to excuse or forgive the party which 
would enact it into law. They all condemn it in severest terms, 
and I could quote from them to the extent of volumes to show 
that this question, if Congress seriously to discuss and 
settle it, will be a most important factor im the next Presidential 
campaign. Our German-American fellow-citizens are, as is 
well known, not only intelligent but rather in t voters. 
They have very largely contributed to the = Republican 
triumph of last November; but because of their independence 
it is very easy to alienate them. I am free to predict that 
if this Democratic Congress saddles this additional tax upon 
the people against the opposition of the Republicans, the Demo- 
cratic — will lose their votes for good, while the same fate 


awaits us if we should make such a mistake in the next ; 
It will be looked upon as « blow at the common 2, their in- 
nocent pleasures and modest luxuries, and as an t upon that 


liberalism which permeates our institutions and makes them so dear 
to the American people. When an increase of the tax on ale and 
beer, only a slight one, was threatened in England, the people 
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immediately lost sight of all other issues and a storm broke loose 
which unrooted a cabinet and which could not be allayed until 
the obnoxious proposition was withdrawn. May our political 
parties profit by this experience, and heed this timely warning! 

If additional revenue is needed, tax the luxuries of the wealthy 
or revise the tariff in accordance with the needs of the Govern- 
ment! [Applause.] 


The Pacific Railroads. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. CHARLES J. BOATNER, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 31, 1895. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7798) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Mis- 
souri River to the Pacific Ocean,” etc.— 

Mr. BOATNER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The conspicuous feature which has character- 
ized every measure presented to the Congress of the United States 
or the settlement of the Pacific railroads question and for the 
settlement of the obligations of those roads to the Government 
has been that all of thera have provided for the abandonment of 
the proceedings directed to be instituted against the officers and 
directors of those roads by the act of 1873, for the enforcement 
of the rights of the Government against them, and the measure 
which is now under consideration is no exception to the rule. I 
beg to call attention at this time to the fact that in 1878 the dis- 
closure of the colossal frauds and violations of trust that had been 
practiced by the officers and directors of these railroads resulted in 
@ unanimous report to this House by a special committee, raised 
for the poarees of investigating the matter, recommending the 
expulsion of two of its most honored members because they had 
been debauched by the emissaries of these companies. The pub- 
lic sentiment then aroused was suv overwhelming as to sweep out 
of public life and destroy a great many public men who had been 
connected with those frauds, and resulted in the enactment of a 
statute by the Co s sitting in 1873, directing the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the Uni States to institute actions against all parties 
who had been concerned in those transactions, for the recovery, 
for the use of the Government, of the amounts which they had 
surreptitiously obtained from the cwog eat ies they had represented. 

There was promptly instituted in the circuit court in the State 
of Connecticut a bill in equity by the Attorney-General, seeking 


to carry out the purposes of Congress in the enactment of that 


law, and that suit resulted in 1878 in a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, on a demurrer by the defendant, 
which admitted for the purposes of the demurrer the truth of all 
the factsalleged. That suit resultedina decision by the Supreme 
Court that the action could not be maintained, oot because it 
was premature, simply because at that time the United States had 
no legal standing in court to assert its rights which had not yet 
matured. The court said in effect: “‘The United States made its 
contract with the railroad companies, and by the terms of that 
contract the rights and obligations of the companies are fixed. It 
is not contended but that the companies are complying with the 
terms of the law requiring payments into the asury of the 
United States; it is not contended but that they are ny 
with the provisions of the law establishing the corporation, an 
of subsequent legislation; and this court can not anticipate that, 
at the maturity of the bonds which the Government has issued in 
their aid, the roads will default in the Pa and interest, 
which will become due at the same time.” And, Mr. Chairman, 
for the sole reason—for that sole reason—that the right of action 
of the United States to assert its claim against the directors and 
officers of those companies, and to bring back into the treasury 
of the companies money and property which would then be sub- 
ject to the Government's mortgage, had not yet; matured, the 
court sustained the demurrer and dismissed the bill. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, when the time has arrived, or when 
it.is admitted that it will soon arrive, when the bonds are to fall 
due, now that it is confessed that the United States will in a short 
time have the standing in court which the Supreme Court, in 98 
United States Reports, said would authorize them to institute 
these actions, it is deliberately proposed to abandon all the rights 
of the United States ea the maturity of these obliga- 
tions for fifty years. that, sir, is the milk in the cocoanut in 
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this bill and in all of these bills. The object is to enable those 


who have had control of the ion and management of 
these companies and the construction of these roads to escape their 
liabilities to the companies, and through those companies to the 
United States, for an amount more than sufficient to discharge 
the entire first-mortgage lien operating upon them, and to leave 
the roads subject to the lien of the United States. 

Now, I would like for some gentleman who is supporting this 
bill to suggest why that should be done. I would like some gen- 
tleman to give us some reason, sound in law, sound in morals, 
sound im a sense of responsibility to the people, why the frauds 
committed by the directors and managers of the Union Pacific 
Railroad by which they have taken from the treasury of the com- 
pany more than sufficient money to pay its first-mortgage bonds 
to-day—I would like to hear some reason why those men should 
be allowed to escape with their colossal fortunes, why these 
poe should be allowed, they, their heirs, and successors, should 

left as the moneyed princes of this land, in the possession and 
enjoyment of princely fortunes obtained by confessed fraud on 
the rights of the Government. 

Mr. RAY. Does not the prosecution by the Government of its 
rights and remedies against this railroad company and its officers, 
involve the ownership of the road by the Government? 

A Memser. What has that got to do with the question? 

Mr. RAY. I want to understand the position of the gentleman 
on that point. 

Mr. BOATNER. Iam a glad indeed that the gentleman has 
asked the question; and I will state now that instead of treating 
such inquiries as interruptions, I shall be glad when any gentle- 
man on the floor may interrupt me to ask me any question upon 
which he desires I shall explain myself more at length. 

The question which my triend from New York asks I recognize 
as a perfectly practical question; and I assure him that I would 
prefer to see the indebtedness of the United States wiped out 
rather than see this Government enter — the ownership of 
railway property. [Applause.] I believe that the public interest 

uires that railway property shall be left in the hands of indi- 
aieile, subject to Government supervision. I should be as far 
from taking that step in the direction of socialism—Government 
ownership of railroads—as my friend from New York. But I 
can not see that the enforcement by the United States of its rights 
against these companies, their officers and directors, would lead to 
Government ownership of the reads. To dagainst that, how- 
ever, I have pre a substitute, which is printed in to-day’s 
RzxcORD, from which he will see that I have devised a plan by 
which we shall entirely escape any danger of that sort. I pro- 
— that we amend the original act of incorporation (which we 

ve aright to do) by requiring that these companies shall as a 
penalty for default on the interest of these first-mortgage bonds 
and as a penalty for default upon the principal of any subsidy 
bond when due, forfeit their charters, which 1 thereupon im- 
mediately vest in the United States for the use and benefit of all 
lawful creditors and of all concerned; and that the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall thereupon take possession of these roads, that 
the President of the United States shall appoint a railway com- 
mission to be composed of three or five members—I am entirely 
indifferent as to the number—who shall succeed to all the rights 
and responsibilities of the defunct corporations, and who shall 
immediately proceed to take an account of the stock issued in 
defiance of law, of the contracts made by the directors with them- 
selves in the name of third parties or of corporations, and of the 
profits unlawfully thereby acquired, in other words, to make an 
official investigation of all the frauds covered by the Credit 
Mobilier report and certified to by your railway commission, 
which was appointed as late as 1887, and when tear have made 
such investigation and obtained the necessary data upon which to 
institute judicial proceedings, to institute suits in the name of the 
United States against all the parties involved for the recovery of 
whatever may be due to those companies; and when the suits 
shall have been determined they are to report that fact to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

These suits are to be given the right of way in all the courts of 
the United States; are made preferred cases, and ample facilities 
are given for conducting them as speedily as possible; all recov- 
eries made to be reported to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
when assets in hand shall have been properly applied the railway 
property to be sold to pay the balance which may be found due 
to the Government and any other lawful claims entitled to pay- 
ment out of the proceeds. 

The substitute which I shall offer further promises that the 
road when thus sold may ke paid for by its purchasers in their 
first-mortgage bonds bearing 3 per cent interest and running fifty 
years, if Tous ahonkd be the heat torma-agen which the Secretary 
of the can dis of the property. Now, I submit that 
is a perfectly practicable, perfectly feasible, and _——— rational 
way of dealing with this important question, and that by no other 


proceeding can we protect the rights of the Government and at 
the same time assert its authority against the people who have 
defrauded these companies to the extent I have stated. 
Mr. GEARY. One question, if the gentleman pleases. If the 
relation between the Government and the railroad company with 
refereace to this debt is to be only the relation of debtor and cred- 
itor, must not the Government first exhaust all remedies against 


the co tion and ascertain the existence of a deficiency before 
it has the right to require anything from the stockholders of the 
company? 


Mr. BOATNER. That would be the method of remedy to be 
aes by an ordinary creditor. But the gentleman from Cali- 
ornia ought to recollect that the Supreme Court of the United 
States has declared in the case of the United States against the 
Union Pacific Railway Company that the United States occupies 
with respect to these companies the dual relation of sovereign and 
creditor. He ought to recollect, and I beg to remind him, that in 
Congress resides the power to enact the supreme law of the land, 
and that we havea perfect right to enact remedial legislation 
which will reach the end desired. And my friend will remember 
that the Supreme Court held in the case to which I have referred, 
that while the directors of this railway company might be trus- 
tees of the company, they were not at that time the trustees of 
the United States and could not be held to accountability as such 
until the rights of the United States as cestui que trust arise. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 

tion? 
Mr. BOATNER. Continuing my reply to the gentleman from 
California let me say that when by an act of forfeiture the United 
States succeeds to and becomes possessed of the assets of a defunct 
corporation, then the officers and directors are subject to account- 
ability to the cestui que trust, which will then be the Federal 
Government. And further, while my friend will say that it is 
impossible to reach the property, he is familiar, I am satisfied, 
with the rule of equity that im such a matter where a judgment 
has been obtainec against the trustee the court will proceed to as- 
certain the investment of the trust fund, and these immense for- 
tunes, built up out of the avails of a trust fund diverted from its 
proper and legitimate uses, will be subject to execution to satisfy 
any judgment rendered by a decree against the trustee. 

Mr. GEARY. Just there—— 

Mr. BOATNER. Allow me to proceed. And another thing 
my friend forgets is that in such cases the onus of proof is on the 
trustee, that the fiduciary charged with the expenditure of a fund 
must, when called upon by his principal, account for it; and we 
have the evidence of the land grants, we have the evidence of 
their proceeds, we have the evidence of the proceeds of the snb- 
sidy bonds, and we have the evidence of tk > first-mortgage bonds, 
and it is for the court then to ascertain how they disposed of such 
funds and how they were diverted from their proper channel. 

Mr. GE.\RY. Now will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. BOATNER. In a moment. 

Mr. GEARY (continuing). The gentleman understands what 
my position is; that I am right in line with that argument—— 

Mr. BOATNER. I can not yield to the gentieman now. I 
understand his position to be this: That because, in his judgment, 
the suits will be ineffective he is in favor of abandoning them. 

Mr. GEARY. Oh, no; that is not the question at all—— 

Mr. BOATNER (continuing). I differ with the gentleman from 
California in that respect. I do not believe that they will be inef- 
fective, but if I did so believe I would let the responsibility for 
the failure rest on the courts, where it properly belongs, and not 
on the legislative department of the Government. 

The railway commission appointed in 1877 declared that the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in 98 United States Reports was a 
public calamity. I heartily agree with them. They postponed 
the enforcement of the unquestioned rights of the Government 
and the people of this country from 1875 until 1896. But now, sir, 
if these efforts are to be fruitless—I do not think they will be—-! 
desire an honest effort to be made on the part of the law officers 


of the Government to enforce its rights against these companies, 
and as I said before, in the event of a failure, if there shall be a 
failure, to put the responsibility upon the shoulders of the judicial 


department of the Government, where it properly belongs, and 
not upon the legislative. 

But my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. REILLy], the chairman 
of this committee, and the gentleman who will follow him | Mr. 
WEaADOCcK] will argue that the provisions of the bil! fully protect 
the Government rights. 


Sc. 14. That the said companies accepting the provisions of this act. and each 
of said companies, shall, whenever requested in writing by the Department 
of Justice of the United States, and so long as the United States shall be the 
holder and owner of any of the bonds auth wized vy this act, cause an 
tions at law or suits in equity, or other proceedings, to be insti 

in the name of said company or companies against any pers 
who is, or has been, a director, officer, agent, or employee of the said com- 
pany, for the purpose of eal any cause of action whatever arising, or 
vnich may hereafter arise, out, of any alleged violation of duty, misappro 
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priation of assets, or any other_act or transaction whatsoever, in respect of 
which the said Department of Justice shall allege that it desires such action, 
suit, or other proseesng be instituted and prosec 


ted. All such actions, 


a 
suits, and proceedings 1 be conducted by the Attorney-General of the 


United States, etc. 

Now, sir, that section of the bill might deceive ements peo- 
le, but { can not understand how any lawyer would for a moment 

turned aside from the object contempuated by this legislation by 
the insertion of such language as that. I criticise it mildly when 
I say it is a delusion. I will not call it a snare, because I believe 
that my friends, when they incorporated it in the bill, were hon- 
estly impressed with the idea that it would serve the desired pur- 
pose. But a moment’s reflection will show the committee that 
the moment these companies accept the provisions of this act they 
will then be exactly in the same position they were in in 1878, or 
rather in 1873, when the Supreme Court held that the right of ac- 
tion on the part of the United States did not exist to call these 
we to accountability. The prematureness of the action would 

92 more pronounced now than it was then, because the United 
States would be extending these bonds fifty years after their ma- 
turity instead of their extension from 1878 to 1896, as was the ef- 
fect of the decision at that time. 

Mr. STRAUS. Willthe gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BOATNER. Certainly. f 

Mr. STRAUS. The gentleman has already said that Congress 
has power to enact laws to reach these ple. Now, can not 
Congress enact a law by which all the rights of the Government 
to reach these people will not be forfeited by the acceptance of 
the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. BOATNER. No, sir. It is legally impossible, because the 
Senate and the House combined can not impair to any extent a 
right which has accrued. We may provide remedial legislation 
to enforce rights which were existing at the time and which exist 
now, but we can not impair any right which has accrued. 

Now, the moment that we extend our debt fifty years, then we 
wili lose standing. We have got nothing to say until the com- 
pany defaults on some obligation which it would incur under the 
provisions of this act. 

But gentlemen who will maintain the affirmative side of this 
roposition will say that this does not direct that the suit be 
rought in the name of the United States, but merely imposes a 

condition upon the incorporation, that the incorporation shall in- 
stitute the suit and protect itself against the consequences of the 
frauds of its preceding officers and directors. We may direct the 
company to institute the suits. We may make it mandatory upon 
the officers that they shall do so and shall prosecute the ouite, ak 
we can not by a legislation destroy the defenses which 
these directors and officers have against that corporation as a cor- 
poration. We can not do away with the statute of limitations 
which has intervened in their behalf. Wecan not take from them 
the plea of acquiescence and of indorsement of these acts by the 
directors and officers of these companies, elected by their stock- 
holders; and so the suits directed to be brought by that provision 
of the act would be a mere delusion and asnare. It would be im- 
possible, in my judgment, to overcome these defenses. 

And then, Mr. Chairman, suppose the recoveries were had. Sup- 
pose this money was to be pat into the coffers of the treasury of 
these companies. We would haveno lien upon it and no recourse 
upon it. We might pour into the treasury of the company $100,- 
000,000 and it woul on be subject to distribution among 
the sane directors and stockholders who had contributed it. As 
the property of a corporation, we would have neither the power 
or the right to control the use of it. And so, sir, the insertion of 
this provision in this statute is worse than a delusion and a snare, 
because it is utterly hollow and utterly worthless. 

Mr. HUTCH N. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes. 

Mr. HUTCHESON. I have not perused the bill, and I — 
nobody who is not connected with the committee has a very clear 
understanding of it. I wish to ask whether this bill would be a 
novation of the contract? Do they not have to carry out the pro- 
vision to pay. the $40,000,000? 

Mr. BOATNER, The question which my friend from Texas 
—_ me involves a discussion of this bill, which I will now pro- 
ceed to. 

‘Mr. MAGUIRE, Let me make a suggestion here. Is not-the 
reason that you say the Government can not make a compromise 
with the companies while maintaining its right of action against 
the fraudulent directors because the United States Supreme Court 
declared their obligation, though founded in fraud, to be collat- 
eral to the company's obligation? 

Mr. BOATNER. Why, of course. The Supreme Court of the 
United States decided that whatever obligation of restitution lay 
upon the directors and these officers of these companies, it was 
through the companies, the incorporations themselves, and that 
the United States as a creditor of the company could not enforce 
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a right of the company so long as the companies were not in de- 
fault, in compliance with the terms of their contract with the 
United States; in other words, that so long as the companies were 
conforming to the provisions of the original act with respect to the 
sinking-fund requirement, so long as they were transporting Gov- 
ernment troops and munitions of war, and sending dispatches and 
all that, that the United States had no standing in court to bring 
an action for the benefit of the company. The court says, sub- 
stantially, if we maintain this action, and if we permit these re- 
coveries to be made as the company is resisting the suit, it is to be 
supposed that it would immediately enter satisfaction of judg: 
ment, and if the money was covered into their treasury it would 
have the power immediately to redistribute it to the very people 
who would have paid it. 

Now, coming to the provisions of this bill, the second section of 
this act provides: 

When the said companies, or either of them, shall provideas hereinafter 
required for the payment of the ae bonds issued by any of said 
companies which now have priority over the lien of the United States, the 
bonds of such company secured by a mortgage upon all its franchises and 

»xroperty as hereinafter authorized, shall be received as collateral security 
for — es of its indebtedness to the United States, so as aforesaid as- 
cer ned. 

Now, what are the requirements ‘‘as hereinafter required”? 
What does that refer to? If you look to section 3, in the latter 
part of it, you will see that— 

All other securities and cash in said fund shall be applied in extinguishing, 
in such manner as shall be moran’ by the Secretary of the Treasury, any 
portion of the remainder of the bonds secured by said first mortgages; but 
said sinking fund shall not be so applied or available under the provisions of 
this act until said company shall have made provision satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the — at or prior to the maturity thereof 
of - of said bonds secured by said first mortgage and the discharge of such 
mortgage. 

So that it appears from the very language of the act upon the 
‘* acceptance and compliance with the provisions of this act” they 
may tender to the Secretary of the Treasury mortgage bonds to 
be received as collateral security; and then, when they have made 
arrangements satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury for the 

payment of those first-mortgage bonds, why the Secretary of the 

reasury is to apply the sinking fund; not that the first mortgage 
is to be paid, but that provision satisfactory to the Secretary for 
the payment shall be made. But how are they to make this ar- 
rangement, and what arrangements are to be made? What shall 
they consist in, and in what manner are they to accept of the pro- 
visions of this act? That is all left, Mr. Chairman, to the imagi- 
nation of the House. The House is to infer that the Secretary of 
the Treasury will make a satisfactory arrangement to secure the 
payment of a bonded indebtedness which will require $20,000,000 
on the part of the Union Pacific in addition to the amount to its 
credit in the sinking fund. Certainly I ¥ ! that in any bill that 
should pass this House, the Secretary of the Treasury should be 
informed by its provisions what arrangement the Congress or the 
Government expects him to make. No such responsibility and 
no such power should be vested in any executive officer; and you 
might find that an arrangement satisfactory to the Secretary of 
the oe was such that from a legal standpoint the United 
States would have surrendered the entire amount of the sinking 
fund, and would have received as a collateral fifty-year bonds 
which would be a second-mortgage security on the subsidized lines. 

Mr. REILLY. Does not the gentleman understand that section 
of the bill to distinctly, unequivocally, and emphatically provide 
that before the Secretary of the Treasury shall be authorized to 
use and apply the sinking fund he must be satisfied that all the 
first mortgage is discharged? 

Mr, SNODGRASS. In his discretion. 

Mr. REILLY. Read the language of the bill. 

Mr. BOATNER. We must be satisfied. There must be— 
provision satisfac to the mecratnny of the Treasury for the payment at 


or prior to the maturity thereof of the said bonds secured by said first 
mortgage and the d of such mortgage. 


Mr. REILLY. Now, let me call the attention of my friend 

Mr. BOATNER. Let me finish mysentence. Thereiscoming 
due of these first-mortgage bonds of the Union Pacific some $27,- 
283,512. There mature on the Ist of February, 1896, $4,320,000, 
and $3,840,006 on January 1, 1897; $15,919,512 in January, 1898; 
$3,157,000 on January 1, 1899; and for the Kansas Pacific the ma- 
turities on the same date are $640,000 on November 1, 1895; $1,440,- 
000 January 1, 1896; $2,800,000 January 1, 1897; $1,423,000 January 
1, 1898; $33,539,512 securities, the payment of which, in four or 
five years from now, is to be left entirely to the discretion of an 
executive officer. 

Mr. REILLY. Oh, no. 

Mr.{BOATNER. Why, youcan not get away from the language 
of the bill. It is too plain to be misunderstood, and I have asked 
the gentleman, as chairman of the committee, how is this pay- 
ment to be made, what provision is to be satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the payment of these bonds “at or 
before maturity,” and my friend has never been able to give me 
any satisfactory answer to that question. 
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Mr. REILLY. Well, I do not want tointerrupt the gentleman, 
but I undertook, as far as my humble ability would permit me to 
do so, to satisfy the House in my remarks yesterday, and also in 
conversation with the gentleman, that the conditions of the bill 


are express and explicit that the Secretary of the Treas can 
not use a dollar of the sinking fund until the extinction of this 
mortgage, or until the company has satisfied him they are able to 
do so, nor can he accept one of the bonds that are to be given in 
this mortgage until the first mortgage is canceled and destroyed. 

Mr. BOATNER. Therein is where my friend is mistaken. 

Mr. REILLY. That is my opinion, however; and I think the 
gentleman from Louisiana is mistaken. 

Mr. BOATNER. Therein I think the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is mistaken as to the provisions of this bill. In my judg- 
ment they would permit the bonds to be executed and the appli- 
cation of the sinking fund postponed until provision satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the Treasury was made for the redemption of 
the first mortgage. 

Mr. REILLY. I ee differ with the gentleman; and the 
entire difference between the gentleman and myself is this: That 
I am willing to trust to an executive officer of this Government 
the responsibility, and to have confidence enough in him to be- 
lieve that he will execute a law of this Congress. 

Mr. BOATNER. Of course there is a difference of opinion be- 
tween the chairman of the committee and myself as to the legal 
construction of this language. But we have the experience of 
twenty-five years in dealing with these companies. We know that 
they are represented by the very best legal talent of the United 
States. We know that the road to the Federal bench has been by 
way of the railway offices,and we know that in their litigations 
with the Government, with the exception of the suit growing out 
of the Thurman Act, the companies have been successful. And, 
Mr. Chairman, I imagine that the friends of these railroad com- 

anies would not have been willing for this bill tc be reported 
Lore and supported as it is (and they are all supporting it) if there 
had not been such a possible construction of its provisions as would 
give the companies the relief which they expect to obtain by it. 
And that relief is, first, that the directors and officers are all going 
to be exonerated; next, that the Government indebtedness is to 
be extended for fifty years, and next, that as these first mortgages 
become due they will utilize the sinking funds to pay them until 
the sinking funds are exhausted,and that when those funds are 
exhausted they will pay or not pay as suits their convenience, and 
go on, or have a reorganization, as may be for their interest at the 
time. I donot charge that my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
REILLY] understands this bill as I do, but, sir, my best judgment 
as a lawyer is that just such a course of proceeding on the part of 
the companies would be entirely practicable under the provisions 
of this loosely drawn bill. 

There is another point to which I wish to cail attention before 
I take my seat, and that is that the gentlemen who have been rep- 
resenting the Union Pacific Railway Company came to our com- 
mittee and submitted a list of amendments which they said were 
absolutely essential to enable them to reorganize the Union Pacific 
Company under the provisions of this bill. These essentials were 
that the interest on the bonds should be reduced to 2 per cent, 
that there should be eliminated from the mortgage which is pro- 

osed to be given all the collateral lines and all the stocks and 
cease held in the collateral lines, and that the Government mort- 
gage should be restricted to the mainline. They also stated that 
a foreclosure of the mortgages upon this property would be abso- 
lutely essential, because the companies were so loaded down with 
floating obligations, resulting from traffic contracts, resulting from 
guaranties of the interest on the bonds and dividends on the 
stocks of other lines, that they were utterly and totally insolvent, 
and that no money could be raised on their stock or on their credit 
until this floating indebtedness was wi out by foreclosure. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. To what extent were those svg- 
gested amendments embodied in the bill? How many of them? 

Mr. BOATNER. None at all. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. meer 

Mr. BOATNER. But I will say to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi that the very men who told us that they would not take 

advantage of this bill and who insisted on these amendments have 
been here lobbying for the passage of the bill, in the confident 
expectation, as they express it, of having it shaped up as they 
want it in the Senate and having all these matters arranged in 
conference. 

In other words, the House is merely to be made a sort of chop- 
ping block to chop out in the rough legislation to be sent to the 
other branch of Congress, where these gentlemen can have such 
amendments put upon it as wae desire and have it brought back 
here and carried through this House on the report of a conference 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not consume the time of this committee 
by going into the transactions of these companies to any very 
greatextent. I desire, however, to call attention toa few of them. 


The Railway Commission appointed in 1887, under the act approved 
March 3 of that year, say,on page 49 of their report: 


The explanation of the constant and restless discussion and my gd which 
have for many years pervaded Congress, the press, and, it may said, the 


whole ple of this country, in relation to these Pacific companies, is cer- 
tainly due to the fact that there exists a settled conviction that by the appli- 
cation of ingeniously contrived devices in the construction and operation of 


these railways the bounty of the Government, intended for the support, de- 
velopment, and insurance of the financial strength of these corporations, has 
been slowly but surely filtered into the pockets of a few favored officersand 
managers, who have not scrupled to use their powers as directors and trus- 
tees for their own personal want. 

This Commission finds it impossible to state its views of the object of the 
Government in making the munificent grant of lands and the great aid of its 
credit in better than that contained in the report of the Wilson 
apes to the House of Representatives, made on the 2th of February, 


They quote the language of that report, holding that these par- 
ties were trustees of the Government and of the roads, and that 
they were accountable to the people of the United States for the 
faithful discharge of their duties. 

I find on e 51 of this same report, made by two gentlemen, 
one of whom is here ae advocating the — of this bill—I 
find in this report, made by Mr. Anderson and his associate on 
that committee, the statement that there was a total profit of 
$42,825,328.34 on the construction of the Union Pacific road from 
Omaha to Ogden. They say: 


The actual cost of construction under these three contracts was substan- 
tially equivalent to the eS of the first-mortgage bonds of the company 
and of the Government bonds, as shown by the following table. 

And they give the table. 

I find, sir, that that company, with a full knowledge of the fact 
that it would be unable to meet its obligations to the Govern- 
ment, paid out, up to the Ist of January, 1880, $11,942,125. I find 
that the construction company of the Central Pacific—giving only 
one item—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. May I interrupt the gentleman 
with a suggestion, which is that these profits of $40,000,000 which 
were made on a thousand miles of road, were all paid by the direc- 
tors of the company to themselves. 

Mr. BOATNER. Iwas coming to that. I will not taketimeto 
look up in this report the various amounts which were received 
by the constructors of these railroads, but they are enormous. In 
every case the directors voted the contracts and the compensation 
to companies which belonged to themselves. In other words, 
they, as directors of the companies, made contracts with them- 
selves as contractors, and as directors they appropriated and de- 
livered the funds of the companies to themselves as creditors. 

Mr. TERRY. Is it not true that the defaulting companies men- 
tioned in the pending bill diverted fraudulently a large part of 
the traffic and transportation that they would naturally have re- 
ceived to other railroads, thereby diminishing their net earnings 
out of which the Government was entitled to 5 per cent or other 
per cent eee for it by law? 

Mr. BOATNER. That is undoubtedly true. 

Mr. TERRY. And in view of that fact, would not the Govern- 
ment have a right to pursue those other companies by bill in 
— on account of what they received in that way? 

tr. BOATNER. I hardly think so, unless they were parties to 
the fraud. 

Mr. TERRY. It occurs to me that the United States would 
have that right on this principle: It has been he!d, for instance, 
that where a landlord has a lien upon the tenant's cotton or corn 
and the tenant sells it to a man who buys it with a knowledge of 
the lien, then the landlord can maintain a bill in equity against the 
purchaser for the proceeds. Now, one of the rules of law is that 
a statute of the United States is notice to everybody, so that these 
railroad companies must be presumed to have known that the 
Government was entitled to its 5 per cent of the net earnings, 
which in this way were trendulentty diverted. 

Mr. BOATNER. Not 5 per cent; 25 per cent. Mr. Chairman, 
it is hardly necessary for me to enter into a discussion of that 
question. 

Mr. TERRY. I asked the question on this point because I 
wanted to know whether the gentleman’s proposed substitute 
would reserve the right of the Government to that kind of a rem- 
ss right to sue these other companies. 

. BOATNER. Certainly, my substitute reserves all rights of 


the Government. It directs the Pacific railroad commissioners, 
when appointed, to institute all suits which can be instituted, 
growing out of the frauds and peculations in the construction 
and ma ment of the roads. 

Mr. RY. I thinkthose other companies are certainly liable 


to the Government. 
Mr. BOATNER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that if 


the settlement pro by this bill were going to put money into 
the Treasury—if the bill proposed a liquidation of the indebted- 
ness of these companies so that the Treasury would be benefited— 


I might be willing to sup 


rt the proposition, or at least I would 
not be so violently opp 


to it as Iam to this measure. But the 
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bill not only does not propose to put any money into the 4 
but, on the contrary, that the United States shall pay all the su 


sidy bonds re amounting to some $64,000,000, to take 
the entire amount of the sinking fund and app! to payment of 
the first mortgages, and that the Government s receive within 
fifty years reimbursement of obligations issued thirty years ago, 
and on which it has been paying interest ever since at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum, this arrangement to carry with it an 
absolute discharge, in my opinion, of every person who has been 
concerned in the frauds in the management of this property. 

Mr. KYLE. Isitthe gentleman's opinion that the Government, 
if it desired to do so, could appropriate this sinking fund to any 
other purpose than the liquidation of the first-mortgage bonds? 

Mr. BOATNER. I am very glad indeed that my friend has 
asked me that question; because it shows that the proposition 
here is for the vernment to give away the advantage of the 
position which it occupies with respect to that very subject-mat- 
ter. By the act of 1887 the nar ee the Treasury is directed 
to pay out of the sinking fund all first-mortgage bonds as they 
mature whenever in his judgment it is necessary to protect the 
interests of the Government. 

I call the attention of my friend to another fact—that so soon 
as the United States shall have discharged its first mortgage out 
of the sinking fund and by such additional legislation as may be 
necessary, the Government not only getsits first mortgage tosecure 
its subsidy bonds upon the aided portion of the line, but under the 
provisions of the act of 1878 the Government lien extends to the 
entire line, and when the first mortgage shall have been wiped 
out ~ United States will stand as first-mortgage creditor of the 
entire line. 

Mr. KYLE. Does not my friend think that this bill appropri- 
ates this sinking fund exactly as it would be disposed of under 
existing law? 

Mr. BOATNER. It does, with this difference: That under ex- 
isting law the moment the Government has appropriated the sink- 
ing fund for this p the bonds thus acquired are practically 
discharged and the Government loan strengthened to that extent, 
whereas under the terms of the bill the payment of the Govern- 
ene indebtedness is for fifty years, and we get no 

nefit. 

Mr. KYLE. Is it a fact that this debt under the pending bill 
is postponed for fifty years? Is it not the fact that within six 
months after the acceptance of the terms of this bill these com- 
panies must begin not only to pay the interest but to discharge 
the principal of their indebtedness? 

Mr. BOATNER. Yes—— 

Mr. KYLE onenne).< And therefore the postponement was 

he ted? 


not for fifty years, as 

Mr. BOATNER. The tleman is perfectly correct in that, so 
far as the bill before the House is concerned. But I have been 
making the suggestion on account of what I know to be certain 
influences which will amount to a complete change in the pro- 
vision of the bill in another body. I know that the understand- 
ing was that the provisions here are to be stricken out and a pro- 
vision inserted, peng ad not in this House, but in some other 
body extending these bonds fifty years. The gentleman has been 
informed not once, but several times, by the promoters of the bill 
that such a concession would have to be ¥ 

Mr. KYLE. Does not my friend think it right, if such be the 
fact, to deal with the bill in a proper way in this House to reach 
the purpose we have in view and not to take it into consideration 
in connection with what may be done by some other branch of the 
Government? We can not possibly anticipate what will be done 
in the Senate or elsewhere. We must base our action as legisla- 
tors on what we ourselves believe to be the best interests of the 
Government, 

Mr. BOATNER. The bill provides that for a period of ten 
years, commencing on the ist day of July, 1895, each of these com- 

anies ‘‘shali pay to the Secretary of the eeeny of the United 

tates in addition to the interest which shall then be due on its in- 
debtedness, one-half of 1 per cent of the whole sum for which it 
gave its bonds and mortgage as herein provided.” The bill does, 
therefore, propose that there shall be a payment of a percentage 
ree, to be applied to the payment of the lowest numbered 
nds, 

Mr. BRETZ. Beginning when? 

Mr. BOATNER. On the Ist day of July, 1895, 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Will my friend from Louisiana permit 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BOATNER. inly. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I would like to ask if the committee’s 
bill is adopted and the first mortgage wiped out, the Government 
sateen are second mortgage, will the gentleman please ex- 

lain w ind of a we would then have? ould it 

a first mortgage, or it be in the nature of a kind of 
blanket mortgage on all of the roads, or would it be any security 
whatever? 


-to enable them to raise the money required 


Mr. BOATNER. The original lien of the Government carried 
by the act of 1862 is continued in force—— 

Mr. COOMBS. As far as the aided roads are concerned. 

Mr. BOATNER. As far asthe aidedroads areconcerned. But 
we would have in addition to this a first mortgage, or collateral 
bond, as collateral security which purports to carry a mortgage 
on the same line on which we have now a first mortgage, and 
would also embrace a first mortgage on portions of the line where 
it is contended that we have not now a first mortgage. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. But is it not true as a matter of fact that 
the collateral lines, that is these other roads, are already mort- 
gaged to their full value? 

Mr. BOATNER. Of course. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. I was just going to suggest, with the con- 
sent of the gentleman from Louisiana, that it wasin proof before 
the committee that these additional lines of road were all mort- 
gaged to more than their full value; and therefore this would add 
nothing whatever of additional security to the Government. 

Mr. BOATNER. Now, Mr. Chairman, concluding my re- 


marks—— 

Mr. WASHINGTON. If it will not interfere with the gentile- 
man I would like to have an answer or an explanation of the point 
suggested in my question. 

r. BOATNER. Iwas just coming to that, because I do not 
desire to take any more time than necessary. I must conclude in 
justice to other members of the committee. 

Pursuing my reply therein, and replying to the question of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, [ would say that the United States 
would not then acquire any better position with reference to these 
roads than it now substantially occupies, because it will surrender 
of the property of the companies the sinking fund, which I think 
amounts to $18,000,000. 

Mr. KYLE. If the gentleman will permit me, the total sinking 
fund is, of the Central Pacific $5,330,000, and the Union Pacific 
$13,605,000, in round numbers. . 

Mr. BOATNER. Making about $18,000,000 in all, that the Gov- 
ernment would surrender 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. If it will not interrupt the gentle- 
man—— 

Mr. BOATNER. Certainly not. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. I would like to ask how much is still 
due to the nonaided lines under the decision of the Supreme Court 
for carrying the mails? 

Mr. BOATNER. Some $2,000,000. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Now, has the gentleman come to any 
conclus:on as to whether there is any opportunity or right on the 
part of the Government to credit the debt of the Government with 
that withheld railroad postal money? 

Mr. BOATNER. The Supreme Court of the United States de- 
cided that we had no such right. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE. Not now; butif they make default of 
the principal of the debt, can it be used to be applied to the obli- 
gation incurred by the roads to the Government? 

Mr. REILLY. If the gentleman from Louisiana will allow me 
just at that point, I would like to make myself understood in con- 
nection with that fund. 

The committee reporting the measure have taken that fact into 
consideration, and provisions of the bill will requirethe Union 
Pacific Com xp! to raise about $20,000,000 in addition to the 
money now to their credit in the sinking fund to wipe out their 
mortgage. The Central Pacific will have to raise about $15,000,- 
000, which amount, in connection with the sinking fund, will ex- 
tinguish their indebtedness, and the committee took into consid- 
eration the amounts due the Government for transportation 
service on the nonaided lines as a resource they could rely upon 


to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act. Fs, 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, as to whether these companies 
would, in the event this bill becomes a law, allow that as a credit 
would depend entirely upon their voluntary action. Sofar asthe 
Central Pacific is concerned, I have been advised that it would 
not be so allowed; so that fact can not be taken as an element in 
the settlement. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, with regard to the plan which I will pro- 
pose to the House, I want to say that it does not contemplate in 
the remotest degree any Government ownership of railways, nor 
does it contemplate any Government operation of railways any 
more than is constantly practiced in the United States courts and 
through the judicial arm of the Government by receivers. It 

ro the creation of a Pacific railway commission, who shall 
be Tenn with the duty of operating these roads as common car- 
riers pending the hquidation of the companies, and who shall im- 
mediately institute suits against all parties who may be indebted 
to the several companies after these recoveries shall have been 
made; then to make a liquidation, to marshal the assets of the 
pany, to Se og omg where they belong according to law and 
calle, and an order of foreclosure to sell the roads in 
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pursuance of the provisions of the mortgages which the Govern- 
ment has upon them. 
Mr. NORTHWAY. I should like to ask the gentleman two or 


three questions for information. 
fr. BOATNER. Very well. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Suppose your substitute should be voted 
down and the question should come directly, Shall the bill pass? 
do you advise us to vote for or against the bill? 

Mr. BOATNER. I advise a vote against the bill, and I will 
state to my friend the reason why. 

We have got legislation which will fully protect the rights of 
the Government between now and the meeting of the next Con- 
gress. There is ample money in the sinking fund to meet all the 
maturities which will intervene betweea now and the reassem- 
bling of the next Congress. If that Congress should decide not 
to take any action in the premises, existing laws are better than 
any laws extending this debt on the terms here proposed, because 
we have the provisions in the act of incorporation providing for 
the foreclosure. Of course the ae of a mortgage it- 
self provides for a. foreclosure. en the law says that the 
United States shall have a mo , it means that the United 
States shall have the right to go into court and foreclose that 
mortgage. We may, by taking - these first-mortgage bonds 
as they fall due, become subroga to the rights of the holders 
of those bonds. 

The gentleman will notice that these first mortgages mature on 
the ist of February, 1896, and the ist of January, 1897. They 
amount to 37,000,000, falling due, between those two terms, on the 
Union Pacific. I will not take time to give the amounts on the 
Central Pacific. Suppose the Government of the United States 
takes them up out of its sinking fund? It is immediately subro- 
gated to the rights of the holders of those bonds. It may immedi- 
ately demand » foreclosure upon the property subject to that 
mo ; 
Its own subsidy bonds will have become due in the meantime. 
It may demand a foreclosure upon its own subsidy bonds. It 
may sell these roads to a purchasing company which will pay it 
in cash the amount of money which is out and give it first-mort- 
gage bonds upon the whole amount, for whatever amount the road 
may be bidin, and then, under the act of 1873, whatever deficiency 
of satisfaction there may be of the rights of the United States, it 
may pursue its remedy by a creditor's bill against the defaulting 
officers, directors, and stockholders of these companies. And so 
we have got a better, clear, legal remedy, putting ourselves just 
in the position of a private individual, taking away from the case 
anything like any advantage which is given to us by being the 
Government of the United States—as mere ordinary individuals 
we possess greater rights for the enforcement of our demands 
upon the law as it stands to-day than we shall have under this 
act, and I challenge the gentleman in his reply to say where any- 
thing is given to us by the proposed bill which we do not now 


possess. 

Mr. REILLY. [If the gentleman will allow me, right there—— 

Mr. BOATNER. In a moment. I want to yield now to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. NortHway]. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Suppose the question should come up, 
should the Government forecloseits mortgage and bid in the road 
or give its indebtedness outright, what would be your advice? 

Mr. BOATNER. You mean for the Government to bid in the 
road and own it? 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Own it if it is necessary to foreclose its 
mortgage. 

Mr. BOATNER. It is hardly necessary to contemplate a con- 
tingency of that kind, because it can not be conceived that we 
= go begging for somebody to take a magnificent property 

ike this. 

Mr. REILLY. It is not worth its debt. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Some members are discussing just that 
question in their own minds with reference to voting for or 
against this bill. Suppose we beat the bill and leave the only 
remedy, that of foreclosure, what should we do? 

The answer to that is this: It can not be conceived that if this 
road is going to be sold that it will not be properly sold. You 
know it is a constant practice for courts in decreeing foreclosure 
to order or to provide for its purchase by a purchasing committee 
representing all the parties in interest; and provision could be 
made in this case, if there was anything additional needed, by the 
court in ordering the sale. It would depend entirely upon the 
action of the Secretary of the . If the Secretary of the 
Treasury went and bid the full amount of the Government in- 
debtedness and the first mortgage indebtedness, there might be a 
difficulty in organizing a company to take it off the hands of the 
Government; but if the Secretary of the Treasury would let it be 
known oe he would not bid be 5 es ee ee S mile, or 
so much altogether, a company coul n or the purpose 
of taking the bonds to satisfy this debt to the Government of the 


United States, and that order could be made by the court order- 
ing the sale. 

Mr. REILLY. Ido not want to 
gentleman, but I think my friend from Louisiana, to whom I have 
listened with a great of interest, will, upon a moment's re- 
flection, see that he was mistaken in the statement he just made 
to the House, that on the oe of the money in the sinking 


upon the time of the 


fund to the penees of the first mortgage, the United States would 
be subrogated to the rights of the first-mortgage bondholders. 


This money does not belong tothe United States. It is not money 
of the United States Treasury. It is money that these companies 
paid in, and which is held by the Secretary of the Treasury as a 
trust fund for the purpose of paying out the first mortgage, and 
this sinking fund is to be used for this purpose. That is all. 

Mr. BOATNER. I will refer the gentleman to an act of Con- 
gress—the act of March 3, 1887: 

Suc. 4. That whenever, in the opinion of the President, it shall be deemed 
nec to the tection of the interests and the preservation of the se- 
curity of the United States in respect of its lien, mortgage, or other interest 
in any of the property of any or all of the several companies upon which a 
lien, mo: , or other incumbrance paramount to the right, title, or inter- 
est of the United States for the same property, or an 
exist and be then lawfully liable to be enforced, the etary of the Treas- 
ury shall, under the direction of the President, redeem or otherwise elear off 
such —— lien, mortgage, or other incumbrance by paying the sums 
lawfully due in respect thereof out of the Treasury; and the United States 
shall thereupon become and be subrogated to all rights and securities there- 
tofore pertaining to the debt, mortgage, lien, or other incumbrance in re- 
spect of which such payment shall have been made. It shall be the duty of the 
Attorney-Ge , under the direction of the President, to take all such 
steps proceedings, in the courts and otherwise, as shall be needful to re- 
deem such lien, mortgage,or other incumbrance, and to protect and defend 
the rights and interests of the United States in respect of the matters in this 
section mentioned, and to take steps to foreclose any mortgages or lien of the 
United States on any such railroad property. 

Sec. 5. That the sinking funds which are or may be held in the Treasury 
for the security of the indebtedness of either or all of said railroad companies 
may, in addition to the investments now authorized by law, be invested in 
any bonds of the United States heretofore issued for the benefit of either 
or all of said companies, or in any of the first-mortgage bonds of either of 
said companies which have been issued under the authority of any law of the 
United States and secured by ortnqe of their roads and franchises, which 
by any law of the United States have been made prior and paramount to the 
mortgage, lien,or other security of the United States in respect of its ad- 
vances to either of said companies as provided by law. 


Mr. REILLY. I admit that the $40,000,000 is still there in the 
sinking fund, but this can not become segregated. The gentle- 
man has stated that if the sinking fund was paid on the first mort- 
gage it would become segregated, and the United States would 
become su ted tothe rights of the first-mortgage bondholder. 

Mr. BOATNER. [I find I was in error in that statement. 
The seventh and eighth sections of the Thurman Act provide how 
the sinking funds shall ‘be disposed of and I admit that payment 
of first-mortgage bonds out of them would operate as a discharge, 
but the Government is not bound to pay those mortgages out of 
this fund,and may acquire them under the act of 1887, which I 
have just cited, the effect of which would be as I stated. 

Mr. REILLY. I beg the gentleman’s on. A bank in Chi- 
cago or California might have been made the custodian of this 
sinking fund, just the same as the Secretary of the Treasury. 
There is not a dollar of it that belongs to the Government of the 
United States, and the Supreme Court has so decided. 

Mr. BOATNER. That is true, with this qualification, that in 
the case stated the companies might control the trust fund while 
here they have no right to do so, and the fund does belong to the 
United States to the extent that it possesses the absolute right to 
apply the fund to the payment of the debt which the company 
owes it and to those which are secured by a lien paramount to it. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
any of it can be applied without legislation. 

Mr. BOATNER. If the gentleman will look at the acti ap- 

roved March 3, 1887, and the act approved in 1878, known as the 
Phemenatl Act, he will find that legislation does provide for the 
application of the sinking fund in the manner I have just stated. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. It is stated on the other side that it can 
not be. 

Mr. DUNN. I would like to ask the gentleman a question in 
reference to the question that was asked by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. NortHway], and which I do not think was entirely 
understood. In this ghost of a Government ownership of rail- 
roads which is reared up by some gentlemen who wish to preju- 
dice the consideration of this case, is there any reason that the 
railroad could not be disposed of as other property would be dis- 
posed of under a judgment? 

Mr. BOATNER. I think I have completely answered that ques- 
tion, and it is hardly necessary for me to repeat what I have said. 
I do not desire to occupy any further time, and yield the floor to 
the tlernan from Pennsylvania. 

. REILLY. I yield to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. 
‘eae much time as he desires. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from 

Vermont takes the floor, I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


y part of the same. may 
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to yield to me for justa moment. I am informed that I said just 
now that I would op the purchase by the Government of this 
railroad property under any conditions. I did not intend to say 
that. hat I intended to say was that I was opposed to Govern- 
ment ownership of railways upon any condition. 

Mr. REILLY. Permanent owners ip. 

M:.BOATNER. Permanent ownership. Idid not mean tosay 
that the substitute which I have introduced would prevent the 
Government from purchasing these roads if that step should be 
necessary for the protection of its rights, but such a transaction 
would involve the immediate sale of the roads to private parties. 

Mr.REILLY. Does the gentleman contend that the properties 
are worth anything like as much as the first mortgage and the 
debt to the Government? 

Mr.DUNN. What difference does that make as to the rights of 
the Government? 

Mr. REILLY. It makes no difference as to the rights of the 
Government, but it may make a difference as to the policy to be 
aene in securing those rights. 

r. BOATNER. If the property is not worth as much as the 
first-mortgage debt and the Government debt, why is it that these 
eK are willing to ore to pay those debts? 

r.“BRECKINR E. Because they own competing lines, 
=— by owning these roads they can make more money off the 
others. . 

Mr. BOATNER. Some reports state that the property is worth 
the money; others that it is not. I incline to think it is worth the 
money; but if it is not, I think that the liability and responsibility of 
the men who have built the road, the men who have handled the 
funds, are such that if we nail them down to the proposition, 
‘You must comply with the terms of your contract, you must pay 
the interest on your first-mortgage obligations, and you must pay 
your indebtedness to the United States as it becomes due, or else 
r = enforce all our legal rights against you,” they will never 

efault. 


The Currency. 


SPEECH 


HON. EUGENE J. HAINER, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 5, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R.8705) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
bonds to maintain a sufficient gold reserve, and to redeem and retire United 
States notes, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HAINER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is now evident to every thoughtful cbserver 
that no solution of the t questions of nce confronting us 
will be reached by the -third Co 

lt is, perhaps, as well, too, that this Congress should as quietly 
as possible sink into oblivion without further vexing the country 
with any scheme of its devising. 

No plan can afford assurances of success emanating from a 
source which does not command the confidence of the mass of our 


people. 

The plain truth is, this Congress does not enjoy the confidence 
of any considerable portion of the nation. It has been ems 
more emphaticall any Congress ever convened. Its work 
is in derision, and noexpressions other than of contempt for its 
capacity have yet been heard. Its final adjournment will be its 
only act general approved, and this act will be an enforced one, 
for which it can not the slightest credit. 

The discussions now going on here and elsewhere may, how- 
ever, serve as a thought suggester, stimulating the student, the 
practical business man in every field of human endeavor, and the 
patriot to evolve a plan upon which we may safely rest. Many 
contributions of value have been made to the store of information 
on the subject, and no better service can be rendered here than to 

lace on record for comparison and considerate judgment the 

owledge, experience, and best thought of earnest, successful, 
fair, brainy, patriotic men whose a and interest is in 
the direction of such an issue of our difficulties as will insure the 
test to the greatest number, and whose ype coma 
ife and character give weight to their opinions and judgment. 


As fairly representative of this class in my State are the gentle- 
men whose papers I append hereto and make a part of my remarks. 


A PLAN FOR CURRENCY REFORM, BY ©. F. BENTLEY, CASHIER OF THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 

This r is written in the belief that the power to issue currency can not 

be diffused, but should, at least to some extent, be cen if it is 


safely 





to be exercised for the best interests of the people; that with a wide diffusion 


of the currency franchise currency secured by bonds will be lacking in flex- 
ibility, and currency not secured by bonds will be a absolute safety, 
and will be more often used to subserve private ends t public good that 
the partial centralization of the currency franchise that exists in Canada can 
not exist here, because of differences in our banking systems; that the more or 
less complete centralization existing in Europe through the mney of pape 
government banks can not be effected here, because the traditions of the 
oo are opposed to such banks, but that a salutary de of centraliza- 

ion can be best attained here by perfecting and perpetuating the greenback 
and supplementing it with a clearing-house currency for temporary use, 
when the ordinary supply is evidently insufficient. 

In considering the subject of currency reform, the chief questions that 
seem to confront usare, how shall we make and keep our currency substan- 
aude ice in Sane — we oa how pet we eel a ae. 
es n great emergencies e following plan is sug: as likely 
pucmntie bet uniformity and elasticity: 


THE PROPOSED PLAN. 


1. Provide for the transfer of all business pertaining to Government issues 
of currency from the bureau of the Treasurer of the United States to asepa 
rate bureau—either to a new one to be created for the pur . or to that of 
the agerener of the pereney. In this paper, for the sake of convenience, 
the existing bureau will be designated as “the Treasurer’s bureau,” and the 
proposed bureau “the currency bureau.”’ Place upon the books of the cur- 
rency bureau all the liabilities of the Treasury Department on account of 
circulating notes issued by the Government and transfer to it thecustody or 
control of all reserves of metal held for the redemption of such issues. P 
upon its books, also, the liability of the Treasu partment for all bonds 
hereafter issued for the purpose of paying the Government issues or for pro- 
viding funds for their poyeent, and let the net liability of this bureau appear 
as a separate item in the accounts of the Treasury Department. 

2. Retain the one and two dollar silver certifica now in circulation and 
issue in addition thereto one and two dollar certificates in lieu of all notes of 
those denominations now outstanding, covering the entire issue of such cer- 
tificates as now by a de t of silver dollars in the Treasury. The amount 
of certificates of these denominations, after the ® change had been 
effected, would be about $67,000,000. Provide for the further issue of one and 
two dollar silver certificates in exchange for deposits of silver dollars to such 
an extent as may, from time to time, be needed to meet the wants of the 
people for bills of these denominations. 

8. In place of all remaining currency, including old legal-tender notes, Sher- 
man notes, silver certificates, and national-bank notes, but excluding gold 
and currency certificates, issue a new Treasury note in denominations of $5 and 
upward. © amount of these Treasury notes, after the substitution had 
been consummated, would be about $975,000,000. 

4. Require the new Treasury notes to be redeemed in ‘silver dollars when- 
ever silver dollars were demanded. When holders of such notes did not 
want silver dollars, give the Secretary of the Treasury the right to redeem 
— - his option, either in gold coin or in silver bullion at its current mar- 

et value. 

5. Provide for a reserve to protect these notes, fixing the minimum amount 
at 50 per cent of all outstanding notes in excess of $200,000,000 until the 
amount outstanding reached $900,000,000, and at 60 per cent of all such notes in 
excess of that amount. Require not less than 50 per cent of this minimum 
reserve to be in silver bullion or in silver coin at its bullion value; not less 
than 25 per cent in gold coin, and not less than 3 per cent in silver dollars. 

6. Empower and direct the Secretary of the to maintain this re- 
serve by issuing bonds, gi him ample discretion as to length of time and 
rate of interest. Authorize him to uire such bonds to be id for in the 
medium needed to restore the reserve to its legal condition. Empower him, 
also, whenever an unusually easy money market indicating a temporary re- 
dundancy of currency is accompanied by an increased demand for redemp- 
tions or increased exports of the precious metals, to issue in exchange for 
Treasury notes short-time bonds bearing a low rate of interest and payable 
in Treasury notes, keeping the Treasury notes so redeemed in the currency 
bureau, ety Soe use when needed in the operations of that bureau. These 
bonds might be made peyebie on short notice (say three to six months) at the 
option of either the holder or of the Seeogery Dpertoens without ing a 
date of ment, and some discretion might be given the aman! a to the 
rate of interest. Authorize the Secretary, in a tight money market, when 
demands for the redemption of the Treasury notes had ceased, or had been 
reduced to a minimum, to pay these currency bonds without the required 


notice. 

7. Allow the Treasurer's bureau to present Treasury notes to the currency 
bureau for redemption when necessary to obtain coin for the use of the Gov- 
ernment, and permit it to deposit coin in the currency bureau in exchange 
for Treasury notes whenever it had the coin and could use the Treasury notes 


instead. 

“ Within narrow limits to be prescribed by law, permit transfers of funds 
frim one bureau to the other to an extent necessary to neutralize such dis- 
turbances of the circulating medium as are caused by inequalities between 
receipts and disbursements of revenues. With these exceptions, forbid all 
intermingling of the funds of the two bureaus.” 

8, Prohibit the further issue of the national-bank note and provide for the 
ultiznate retirement of all such notes now outstanding. 

9. Permit the banks in the larger cities to associate themseives in corpora- 
tions to be known as “‘ consolidated national ” requiring the consent of 
a majority of banks in any city before permitting the organization of such a 
bark in tcity. Give any “ consolidated national bank” the right to issue 
currency in emergencies whenever a certain majority of its constituent 
banke asked for and the Secretary of the Treasury approved of the issue. 
Limit the amount of such issues to a certain percen of the capital and 
surplus of all the constituent banks, and make all such issues the first lien on 
all assets of both the consolidated bank and its constituent banks. 

10. Forbid the consolidated bank to use the wrecage poem by itexcept by 
ba of loans upon collateral to some one or more of its constituent banks. 

. Place a tax on the circulaiion issued by such consolidated banks of such 
an amount as to absorb the greater part of the profits to be derived from its 
issue and to insure the retirement of such currency as soon as the money 


market © easier. 

12. uire the consolidated banks to maintain in the currency bureau a 
redem fund equal to 5 per cent of their circulating notes on a plan simi- 
lar to t now in force with regard to our present national-bank circulation. 

13. Place the taxes collected oa such circulation in the United States Treas- 

to the credit of a s redemption fund; provide that this fund shall 
ong to the United States, but permit it to be used to De ya the notes of 


banks that fail to keep their emption funds good, an: ae that the 
Treasury Department shal! collect from the banks in default the amount of 
the notes so redeemed. 


ASSUMPTIONS ON WHICH THIS PAPER IS BASED. 
Before proceeding to the consideration of the advantages of the plan out- 
lined above, and without attempting to discuss the question of Hecbtaliion, 
it may for purposes of this paper be assumed that, considering the vast 
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yegeues of our silver mines, considering that we are a debtor nation likely 


be called upon at times to purchase vast quantities of our securities now 
held abroad, and considering t we are a large nation, occupying a vast ter- 
ritory and having legitimate use for an enormous amount of currency, it is 
not best for us to depend =p gold alone as the basis of our circulation; and, 
on the other hand, it may in like manner be assumed that for the present at 
least the free coinage of silver is not consistent with practical bimetallism, 
but must result in silver monometallism and is therefore to be avoided. 


OUR PRESENT GOVERNMENT ISSUES. 


Let us take a brief glance at our currency as it is. The public has long 
been aware that our present monetary system, if system it may be called, is 
full of incongruities. Originating in a great national emergency, it has been 
modified from time to time, as other emergencies have arisen, so that in- 
stead of manifesting a peaecedousy eet plan it is seen to be the out- 
growth of va circumstances and of conflicting motives and theories. In 
consequence it comprises features that are almost contradictory in their 
character. This 1 of weereany 208 in the past been made the subject of 
freqeens adverse comment, and to-day the just cause of serious fore- 
boding. 
of the currency that is issued by the nation one part represents a vast 
store of silver coin, another part a amount of silver bullion, and still 
another portion is covered in part by a reserve of gold—a reserve, however, 
with practically no adequate provision for its maintenance. Under such cir- 
cumstances, and with unprecedented fluctuations in the ratios subsisting 
between the values of the precious metals which cover the different classes 
of currency, it would have m marvelous if some doubts had not arisen as 
to the character of the medium in which redemptions would finally be made; 
and, however reassuring the repeal of the Sherman law may have been, the 
uncertainty resulting from the lack of uniformity still remains to vex and 
disturb our commerce, 

FLEXIBILITY. 


It is hardly necessary to make any comment at the present time as to the 
necessity for a certain degree of flexibility in our currency. The ic of 
1893, with the urgent need for currency that then existed and the devices that 
were resorted to for the purpose of provi substitutes, is still fresh in our 
minds. There are, it is true, those who imagine that the volume of currency 
should bear some arbitrary ratio to the population; but, in fact, the volume 
of currency needed in any community, in addition to that part of it which is 
used as a store of value, must be proportionate to the volume and character 
of those transactions which require currency for their consummation rather 
than to the number of inhabitants in the community. 

As these transactions vary, and as greater or less use is made of money as 
a store of value, the amount of currency needed varies. A familiar illustra- 
tion of the variation in the amount of curre needed is afforded by the de- 
mand for currency for moving cro This demand, however, is generally 
local and can generally be —— y moving currency from one locality to 
another. But the increased demand for currency is not always local. In 
times of financial distress following periods of inflation, when credits have 
become uncertain and checks and drafts fail to ee ee bo their ordinary fune- 
tions in making exchanges, and when a large part of the community sees fit 
to make an unusually large use of money asa store of value, not only is there 
a smaller amount of currency than usual available for the work of effecting 
exchanges, but the work to be done by this decreased amount is largely in- 
creased 


At such times there is a legitimate use for a much more abundant supply of 
good money. And when, during such a period, any considerable of our 
circulating medium is used in the settlement of foreign balances, the need of 
additional currency becomesimperative. When, however, the crisis is 
when values have declined and transactions are fewer in number and less in 
amount—when domestic exchanges are reduced in volume, when foreign ex- 
changes are again in our favor, when money is no longer hoarded and checks 
and drafts resume their wonted functions in effecti _ nen then the 
former supply of currency is not only adequate, but often temporarily exces- 
sive. The wants of the community in such cases are therefore met by a tem- 
porary addition to the currency. How to provide this temporary addition 
without permanent inflation is one of the problems of a fiexible circulation. 

We must here note the sharp distinction that exists between those local 
stringencies which are a result of insufficient capital or unwise speculation, 
and which occur when the national supply of money is abundant, and those 
stringencies which clearly indicate that the people's stock of money is either 
temporarily or permanently insufficient. is clearly the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to enact such measures as are calculated to result, either directly 
or indirectly, in supplying the nation with an abundant stock of money, but 
it can not guarantee that every individual or every locality shall at all times 
be able to control such portion of this supply as may seem desirable. If 
every locality and every bank that finds its s of cash inadequate while 
the nation at large has currency in abundance should be permnes to sup- 

ly its wants by a further issue of bank notes, there might be some force 

o arguments in favor of granting a similar privilege to every individual who 
is in em circumstances, or who is attempting more than his capital 
warrants, and the Populist subtreasury plan might not be unworthy of seri- 
ous consideration. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF PROCURING A FLEXIBLE CURRENCY 
THROUGH THE TREASURY. 


As to the currency issued directly by the nation it must be noted that the 
Treasury Department has been restricted to very few means for either plac- 
ing money in circulation or.withdrawing it from circulation. I+ is true that 
at times the Treasury has given some relief to the money market by the pur- 
chase of bonds, by ae payments of interest,or by placing funds in 
the depositary but as a rule its ability to add to or draw from the gen- 
eral circulation has depended —~ its revenues and disbursements, means 
which generally are beyond control and are rarely available at a time when 
the wants of the public in this re are 


keen and which at times 


tend to vate rather than to mitigate the disorders of the money market. 

The s m of short-time bonds, bearing a low rate of interest and ex- 
chan; le for Treasury notes, which is suggested in this paper, would 
doubtless go far toward rendering the national issues more flexible; but 


there is no absolute certainty that such bonds, if issued, would, in times of 
panic, be found in sufficient amounts in the hands of those who would ex- 
gpange them for Treasury no and who would use the currency received 
for them in meeting the wants of the people. It would seem, therefore, that 
we can not depend entirely upon the Teer for a flexible currency, and 
must look to some other ney for it. The y agency that suggests itself 
is the banking system of the country. 
PRESENT NATIONAL BANK CURRENCY NOT SATISFACTORY. 


But the national-bank currency as it now exists is, in rempeet to flexibility, 
anything but satisfactory, and, in fact, it fails to give satisfaction from 


any it of view, ex that of safety. Designed originally to furnish a 
mar! ob ter the metion’s bonds. and at t time affording the banks oppor- 
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tunities for making a profit from their circulation. the national banking law 
resulted in furnishing the people with a large amount of safe paper money, 
and ay ey en ed a re et hay present date asystem of commercial 
banks that have e noted for their success and safety. But it has long 
been apparent that the national banking s. m, so far as the circulation is 
concerned, has ceased to be of oo either to the Government, the peo- 
ple, or the banks. That it is a source —_ to the United States, as com- 
pared with the issues of United States notes, is a proposition that it would be 
very hard to maintain; that it is not a source of satisfactory profit to a lar; 
majority of the banks is evident from the fact that so many have failed 
issue the maximum amount of currency allowed by law; that it has failed to 
furnish the people with an abundance of currency when most needed is evi- 
dent from the very moderate increase in natio bank circulation that oc- 
curred during the panic of 1893. , 

While the opponents of the national banking system have criticised it for 
the reason that it gave to the banks, almost tuitously,an extremely valu- 
able franchise out of which they were enabled to make large profits, the 
national banker of late years has looked in vain for such profits, and has 
begun to open his eyes to the fact that the franchise virtually belongs, not to 
the organizers of a on, but to the holders of United States bonds who, in an 
ordin: money market, can often make a careful computation of all the 
— likely toaccrue from the issue of bank notes, and then collect from 

he would-be national banker a premium on the bonds that very nearly ab- 
sorbs such profits. 

As a consequence many national banks have been in the habit of buying 
the minimum amount of bonds that the law requires them tu hold, issuing a 
proportionately small amount of circulation notes, and when an urgent de- 
mand has arisen for more circulating it has been found that the difficulties 
and delays that stood in the way of acquiring the necessary amount of bonds 
and getting the desired circulation have been such as to prevent the timel 
issue of an adequate amount of notes. That from April to September, id, 
a period which embraced weeks, even months, of the most acute financia 
stress and renee. we were enabled by means of the national-bank note to in- 
crease our total paper currency but a little over 3 per cent; and that during 
that period the banks in our large cities were obli to resort to the 
clumsy, inadequate, and somewhat questionable, though under the circum- 
stances no doubt justifiable device of the issue of ciearing-house certificates, is 
ample evidence of the inefficiency of the national banking system as a means 
of providing the people with currency when needed. 


RECENT PLANS FOR AMENDING THE NATIONAL BANKING LAWS. 


These considerations have led to a very general desire for improvement in 
our monetary system, and of late many plans have been suggested for the 
amendment of the national banking laws. In this connection much confusion 
has arisen in — discussions, through confounding different kinds of 

r money. e have had inconvertible paper money, like the greenbacks 
ore resumption, and like the bills of solvent banks during suspensions of 
——_ payments. We now have convertible legal-tender Government issues 
that perform all the functions of money throughout the nation and that it is 
ho will always continue to be, as now, ins 
the equivalent of the money of other nations. 
We have also the national-bank notes, so thoroughly secured that they en- 
joy. full credit everywhere and circulate as freely as the national issues. 
en there are the emergency currencies like that of Germany, intended for 
temporary use when the o: stock of money seems insufficient. Most. 
of the issues just mentioned may assumed to intended to supply the 
meral demand for a circulating medium, or at least they perform that 
ction oe that that may be assumed to be the chief object of 
their existence. es — ns there is — may be _— local 
currency—currency issued chiefly for the purpose of supplying local wants, 
caused =e of sufficient local capital. Phe fallacy of many current argu- 
ments will be found to consist in making deductions from premises that may 
be true as to one class and appl g the conclusions to another class. 

And here it may be remar that the evils resulting from the repeal of the 
10 per cent tax and the revival of a State-bank currency that, while discred- 
ited away from home, would supply local wants, pe be less than 
those resul from an attempt to lower the standard for the currency of 
the entire nation, in order to make it possible for localities to supply defi- 
ciencies in ital by currency issues. 

Without attempting to make a thorough analysis of all recent plans, it may 
be noted that their prominent features have generally been the abolition of the 
Government issues either wholly or in part and increased issues of national- 
bank notes. It has been = to protect these bank issues either by the 

aranty of the Government by a safety fund accumulated by tax on circu- 

tion, by the guaranty of banks collectively, by the deposit of greenbacks, 
or by the deposit of a new United States bond bearing a low rate of interest. 
It has also been su that in addition to the currency ordinarily issued 
the banks at large should be authorized to issue an emergency currency, sub- 
ject toa ey high rate of taxation to insure its withdrawal after the 
emergency which had called it forth had ceased to exist. 

There are many objections to all these plans. In the first place, it does not 
seem as if the people of the United States would for a moment approve any 
pea that contemplated the guaranty by the Federal Government of the lia- 

ties of any private corporation unless, as is the case with the present 
national-bank notes, the Government held unquestioned security. In the 
next place, a full guaranty by the banks collectively of the liabilities of the 
individual banks, no matter how well guarded, would have a tendency to 
drive strong banks out of the system: and this tendency would increase in 
times of panic when larger supplies of good currency are most needed, for 
the reason that doubts as to general solvency are then the greatest. If the 
guaranty were anything less than full and complete there would always re- 
main an undesirable element of uncertainty as to the solvency of the indi- 
vidual banks and co uently as to the value of the currency. 

It is useless to say that the experience of the last thirty years shows that 
a certain light tax on the total tion would provide a fund sufficient to 
guarantee the notes of all failed banks. The privilege of issuing notes under 
some of the proposed ms, when compared with the like privilege under 
the old system, would be so much more attractive, especially to the weaker 
banks, both as to profits and as to opportunities for expansion and for relief 
from the consequences of injudicious banking, that statistics gathered under 
the old system would be practically worthless for purposes of comparison. 

Our experience with our present banking system ought to show the futility 
of depending for our circulating medium on issues secured by any specific 
class of securities. There is no certainty that the proposed bonds would be 
sufficient in amount for the pu , or, even if sufficient at the prerent time, 
that the supply could be main ed in sufficient abundance for future wants, 
or, even if always maintained in sufficient abundance, that they would always 
be available when needed. If bonds were issued at a price that wou!d attract 
in regardless of the currency franchise attached to them, hoiders of 
such bonds would be enabled, as now, to charge p tive bankers such a 
pease as to absorb the profits on currency and thus tend to prevent its 


ie. 
If they drew interest at a rate that made them remunerative only when 
the currency franchise attached to was taken into consideration it 





taneously convertible into 
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would be difficult to find a market for them outside of those who wanted 
them for banking purposes. In any event the banks would always labor 
under the difficul that attend the c of the bonds just at time 
they are needed, and if intended as a basis for an emergency currency there 
would be little inducement for banks to ic-ue such —a for the reason 
that they would, as now, have to advance the money to buy the bonds before 
they could get the currency,and, although by so doing they added to the 
total steck of money, they would do so at rable inconvenience and 
with little or no direct advantage. 

‘We must not overlook the fact that a strong tendency against the diffusion 
of the power to issue currency exists in other countries, and the further fact 
that there are good reasons for this tendency. If the object of diffusing the 
right to issue currency is, as alleged, to enable banks to supply the people 
with necessary currency according to the legitimate demands of trade, then 
it may be noted that many of the plans that have recently been suggested 
are more likely to accomplish other than this. e issue of cur- 
rency under reasonable guarantees for its safety, but without the pledge of 
some specific security, accomplishes two objects. 

In the first place, it mobilizes, extends, and strengthens the use of the issu- 
ing bank’s credit. In the next place, it adds to the people's stock of money. 
Now, it is reasonable to suppose, where the currency franchise ‘s widely dif- 
fused, that each bank will use the right toissue currency as prompted by its 
opportunities or necessities, and in order to defend such diffusion it is neces- 
sary to assume that these necessities and opportunities will be coincident 
with the actual need for an increase in the circulating medium. It is con- 
tended that such an assumption is not justifiable, but that the right would 
often be used tofoster unhealthy local speculations or to ward off the logical 
consequences of injudicious banking, even when the nation’s supply of cur- 
rency was redundant. 

Centralization of the currency franchise, on the contrary, when honest and 

ble men control it, not only does not vent a prompt response to the 
nation's wants, but increases probability that issues will be made solely 
in response to actual need of increased cirzulation. The pate publicity 
attending its use when centralized, the superior skill of those likely to be 
charged with its exercise, and the opportunities they will have for 
a commanding view of the whole field of national commerce, all tend strongly 
to prevent its use except in strict accordance with the public good. 

Another objection to most of the recent plans lies in the fact that no pro- 
visions are made for the se tion of the currency reserves from the de- 
posit reserves, so that when large demands for redemption spring up, deposit 
reserves are likely to be depleted, resulting in serious embarrassment to 
commercial interests. ; 

But the chief objection to all of these plans lies in the fact that they con- 
tempiate the abolition of the Government issues. 


REASONS FOR PERPETUATING THE TREASURY NOTE. 


circumstances, however, are 
endless chain of redemptions w 


is not a necessary concomitant of 
tunate phenomenon attending the 


dundant currency, a he inadequate d 
revenue. In spite, however, of the t unsatisf: condition of the 
Government issues, and in spite of difficulties that attend any attempt 


to place them on a more onal basis, it must not be forgotten the 
good qualities and the esteem ee er ne ee oe en peeeenogns: 
as to make any attempt to abolish them or to put any o' ae 
place not only unwise but, it is to be hoped, of attainmen 
Based upon the faith of a nation of unbounded resources and accepted 

the safest possible currency for all domestic if they w: 
fied and if ample were made for the redemption in a 
dium of that of the currency which is at times needed 
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with the people as to make its issues alwa: 
In great emergencies aimost every nation has compelled 
large issues of money-—issues either made directly by the 
self or indirectly some institution intimate 
relations to the Government. As of this country is averse toa 
large Government bank it will readily be seen of what vast wenenee a 
be to the nation in some great emergency if it has a sound and w ‘defined 
policy in regard to its issues of paper a. i worth while, then, to 
make every effort to perfect perpetuate issues, and even if they 
cam net be sents So anaes vets Neamt, Soe Gaels mnetsate So Muteuas any Bian, 
no matter what its apparent merits. 


MONETARY SYSTEMS OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 
The problem of furnishing an e m seems to be subject to 
difficulties in this ey, for ope Ano thet conditions or such 
foreign nations does not always furnish us 

a precedent that we can safely follow. In i 


nation it- 


its thousands of small banks, among which the Ped oe ‘or 
Pp the power to issue currency would be divided to such an 
extent that it would practically disappear. And the same distinction may 
be made with still force when we consider the adaptability 
Ccgeene ea tcenee cen Se 
as Germany France. based on 
em are evidently inapplicable here. 
But not only are we unable to a he into our 
of ent banks features w are attended 
with success when the currency is by a large Govern- 
ment bank, or is distribated a small number of large 
banks with numerous but we are y unable to 
our system so as to make the Government bank or sys- 
tems of large branch banksa partof it. It wigurone 
effort to domesticate the system in the United States, and a 
Government bank is equally out of the question. ¢ 
TE aed eeitend acer y 
men experience and integrity and a 
direct. con: ie the becleans bekcteets of Uke and 
almost a monopoly of the nt banks 
of are to duty of regulating the 
currency . or Geka: eon is =e oe Se 
dians of the Government the derangements of the 


are in excess «f disbursements, and ine are able to render temporary aid 
to the Government when revenues are deficient. But the traditions of this 
nation are in favor of an independent Treasury, and decidedly opposed to a 
colossal bank, possessing a monopoly of the currency franchise and receiv- 
ing and disbursing the Government revenues. And this sentiment is doubt- 
less salutary. As a result of existing laws and customs there is already 
great centralization of power in the hands of the few, and the people may 
well hesitate to delegate to Gets corporations those powers which can 
be safely exercised by the nation. 


THE PROPOSED PLAN FOR EMERGENCY CURRENCY AND ITS ADVANTAGES. 


If, then, we conclude that the responsibility of inflating or qentracting the 
currency can not safely be divided among thousands of small banks; if the 
sentiment of the people forbids the creation of another United States Bank; 
if the Treasury can not always supply our demands when they become urgent; 
if, as is the fact, our distance from and our relations to the nations of Tt 
make it at times both difficult and costly to have our wants supplied by 
them, to what source can we look when the demand for additional currency 
becomes imperative? We find our question practically answered by the 
action of the New York clearing house in issuing its certificates. 

The legality of the clearing-house certificate, it is true, has been called in 
uestion, but if it is a good thing let it be legalized. It was faulty in that it 
ormed a currency that could not be put into general circulation and that 

was inferior in other respects to that in general use, but had the law per- 
mitted it a better currency might have been issued; one that would have 
been far more effective in accomplishing the task that the clearing-house cer- 
tificate was intended to perform. But with allits faults and inconveniences 
it served a good purpose, and the banks of New York are entitled to the 
thanks of the nation for their courage and skill in employing it. 

e@ plan eget above in regard to an emergency currency, it will be 
seen, is practically the clearing-house certificate in the form of notes, 
with provisions for turning into the Federal Government, in the form of taxes, 
the profits to be derived from its use—its retirement, when not needed, being 
provided for by means of taxation.* 

It is believed that such currency would besafe beyond question. It would, 
indeed, be a eave and unusual financial disaster that caused all the banks in 
ony locality to become areas one it is not to besupposed that a jority 
of the banks of any one city would be willing to jeopardize their own inter- 
ests by lending the opens te competing banks on anything but good secur- 
ity; besides, it is hardly to ed, in case of general insolvency, that 
the total assets could fail to pay the note holders if they were preferred cred- 
itors, i y if the maximum amount of currency was limited to a fixed 
percen of the total capital and surplus. 

It is not t t that any system of currency or banking can save the com- 
munity from the penalty of excessive speculation; but it is believed that 
timely issues of currency will mitigate the hardships that liquidation neces- 
aarily ee it; and it is thought that, if such a system as is outlined in 
this paper been in existence prior to 1898 many of the most distressin 

ic of that year would have been avoided. [f the conso! 
ew York, of Chicago, of St. Louis, and of other large cities 

been empowered to issue currency, on the value of their combined 
assets, there is little doubt but that such currency would have been issued in 
abundance and would have into general circulation and that the action 
of the banks issuing it would have met with the grateful approval of the 
nation; and the mere fact that the banks of the larger cities were empowered 
to issue such currency would have rendered it possible for them, withoutany 
sacrifice of prudence, to have adopted a much rigorous policy than they 
were toadopt. At the same time necessary liquidation would have 
been no less complete, since the tax on the currency would have compelled 
its retirementand thus would have brought about liquidation. The currency 
would have been used, not to promote speculation or to sustain unsound in- 
terest, but to ameliorate the harsher features of the panic by making liquida- 
tion more gradual, though none the less certain and effective. 


SILVER. 


It is not intended to discuss the question of bimetallism, but the silver 
question can not be overlooked in this connection. Whether the present low 
price of silver is due to the deliberate action of certain countries, or to nat- 
ural causes, orin part to both, and to what extent the depression in the prico 
of silver could be relieved by free coinage in the United aaa are all ques- 
tions of im , but, as has already been said, it is assumed for the pur- 
poses of t paper that free coinage of silver in the United States at the 
present time must result in silver monometallism. There is but little pros- 
pect that there will be an opportunity for testing the theory of the more 
conservative bimetallists, who hold that a given ratio can be maintained by 
international agreement. 

The history of hundreds of years has shown divergencies from the various 
ratios fixed by law—sometimes in favor of one metal and sometimes in favor 
of the other, and the doubt may well arise whether such divergencies can be 
avoided; but the most important fact and one that we dare not ignore is, 
that to-day we are confronted by an enormous discrepancy between the com- 
mercial ratio and that which appears on our statute books—a variance so 
great as to make prudent men hesitate to attempt to close the gap by the 
mere fiat of law. But because the country is not prepared to attempt the 
experiment of free coin it does not follow that we ought to fly at once to 
a monetary system in wh ch bank notes and gold are the only currency and 
thereby force ourselves either to trade with a narrower supply of, the pre- 


ious metals as the basis of our dealings or to sacrifice our se ies and 
commodities in order to obtain a larger opaty of gold, 

To do so, in the opinion of the .yriter, would be to increase the probability 
of widespread tcies and panics, and to cause a further decline in 


ral prices, deprecating still further the Treasury's silver and doing great 
fajustice to our silver interests. Certainly, if use can be made of silver in the 
Treasury as the basis of our circulating medium without threatening its 
stability, we a to so use it, rather than by its issue incur at once the loss 
resulting from its depreciation and the risks attendant upon contraction, or 
wu trading on too narrow a margin of the precious metals. But besides 
utilizing silver min Rig the Treasury note reserve, the plan suggested in 
this paper contemplates the free use of the silver dollar or its representa- 
os one yo ayo dollar a Sue “yt oo the smaller tran 

every e, giving them a mono: of the r currency 0 

these Sencuninations. ithe five-dollar note, for the purpose Bf outlining this 
plan, is classed with the larger notes that would form in amount by far the 








*Mr. D. G. Ambler, president of the National Bank of the State of Flor- 
ida, J: ville, Fla. Sen aner peneaied in ho proseedinge ds Se nineteenth 
annual convention of the American Bankers’ Association, outlined a plan for 


the use of clearing-house certificates as a circula um similar to that 

advocated in this . Not long Mr. Henry W. Yates, president of the 

Nebraska National Bank of Omala, — drafted a bill to nner clearing 

notes could be pinood in eirculat!on. This bill was in the United 
Senate by MANDERSON, 
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ter part of our paper currency. If the five-dollar notes were placed in 
Goenms category with the ones and twosa larger use for silver would be 
provided. Much might be said in favor of such classification. 


PROPOSED GOVERNMENT ISSUES AND RESERVE. 
The new Treasury notes, as has been remarked, would form the great body 


of our ordinary paper currency. They would be supplemented on the one 
hand by the aaa silver certificates and on the other by an emergency cur- 
rency to be issued by the joint action of the banks in the larger cities as occa- 
sion required. The reserve contemplated is already in the Treasury, with 
the exception of a moderate amount of gold. It is contended that the large 
silver reserves now in the Treasury may, by means of the plan indicated, be 
utilized so as to assist, to a very large extent, in supporting and maintaining 
a stable and uniform currency. The option that the Treasury would possess 
of paying in silver at its market value, it is thought, would be of great value 
in the oceasional emergencies when it becomes necessary to consider the de- 
sirability of its use, and its mere existence might, on occasion, prevent 
attempts to mate raids on the Treasury’s gold; and when the Treasury was 
actually compelled to avail itself of this option, no violence would be done to 
the stability of the value of the currency or of the vast volume of securities 
payable in currency. 
CURRENCY BONDS. 


While Government issues can never have that degree of flexibility which 
can be obtained in a great Government bank, without making a revolution ia 
the functions of the Treasury that would doubtless be productive « 
harm than good, yet a certain degree of flexibility may be attained by re 
ing these issues in bonds and in turn redeeming these bonds in curre 
is true that this idea, which is not a recent one, has been a favorite w 
fiat-money men. It is to be noted, however, that there is a vast differs 
between those plans of the advocates of flat money which would provide b 
as the sole means for redemption and a plan which provides for reden 
in specie and offers an issue of bonds as an alternative. Again, 

be forgotten that there is a still greater difference between a at would 
pretend to pay a bond in paper issues that in turn could only be redeemed in 
similar bomb. and one that pays off bondsin paper issues that are themseives 
redeemable in the precious metals and that would pay the bon‘s in paper 
issues only because commerce demanded the paper currency for immediate 
use. 

Admitting the right of the Government to avail itself of the benefits of the 
circulation of its noninterest-bearing Treasury notes among its citizens as 
money, it can not be denied that when the people do not want to use these 
notes or any given quantity of them as money the Government should either 
pay them im coin or give its interest-bearing obligation imstead. And 
when, in turn, its citizens find that they can once more make profitable use 
of a larger amount of these noninterest-bearing notesas money the surrender 
of the bonds in exchange for Treasury notes would be most natural and, more- 
orer, profitable to both parties. 


A SEPARATE BUREAU FOR THE NATIONAL ISSUES. 


The advantages and disadvantages of a paper currency issued by the Gov- 
ernment or by the banks, with suitable provisions for its safety, and the lim- 
itations that attend its safe and profitable use are understood with a reason- 
able degree of certainty and unanimity. 

“A limited amount of Government legal-tender notes, if receivable for all 
demands of the Government, could be floated successfully at par, even if no 
provisions were made for their redemption in coin. A much larger amount 
can be floated at par without demands for redemption becoming so frequent 
as to be embarrassing, provided suitable provisions are made for its redemp- 
tion in coin, and provided the amount issued is so limited that it does not, at 
any time, become excessive; but when such issues do become excessive, or 
even when they are large without being clearly excessive and the provisions 
for redemption are inadequate, then demands for redemptions are likely to 
be so great as to prove embarrassing, and when, in addition to excesssive is- 
sues and inadequate reserves, other causes, like the demand for coin for ex- 
port, supervene, then embarrassment may turn to disaster."’ : 

It is necessary, therefore, when a large amount of Government issues is in 
circulation, to know not only that a are covered _ an apparently ade- 

uate reserve, but that this reserve will be maintained, and it is therefore 

esirable that this reserve shall be definitely set seer for their protection, 
and it is also desirable that some provision should made for their tempo- 
rary retirement when temporarily excessive. It is equally desirable that 
such retirement shall not result in permanent contraction. That the people 
may know exactly the condition of these issues and their reserves, and that 
their permanence and the permanence of their reserves may be insured, it 
becomes desirable to separate all transactions connected with such issues 
from all other transactions of the Government, to the end that excessive 
issues presented for redemption may not be paid out again for ordinary dis- 
bursements, and that funds set aside to protect them may not be usedin like 
manner. It is also desirable that currency temporarily retired shall be ready 
for reissue when needed. It is with these thoughts in view that a separate 
bureau for Government issues is recommended. 

The same individuals may own a bank and a factory, but ordinary business 
prudence suggests that_each be incorporated separately, to the end that each 
may be measurably independent of the other; that the bank, for instance, 
may maintain its cash reserves, even if the factory is hard pressed for funds. 
By a similar separation the credit of the Treasury issues might be main- 
tained, ee a deficit in the revenues made new loans necessary to meet 
—— expenditures or even threatened delay in making ordinary disburse- 
men 

It has been noted that the independent treasury is at times a menace to the 

ce of the money market by locking up currency when revenues are largely 
in excess of disbursements. If the independent treasury is to be maintained 
some provision should be made to prevent such occurrences, It is thought 
that transfers within narrow limits to be prescribed by law, if made with dis- 
cretion, might remedy this evil without ing the integrity of the re- 
serves. Surplus revenues could be transferred to the currency bureau, to 
be used there in redeeming currency bonds, thus preserving the equilibrium 
of the money market. And whenever it became necessary to use the reve- 
nues so transferred currency bonds could be reissued and the proceeds re- 
transferred to the Treasurer's bureau without disturbing the money market, 
as the Treasury's disbursements would go back into circulation to offset the 
withdrawals of currency caused by the sale of the bonds. Other transfers 
between the two bureaus might bly be desirable, but all such transfers 
would have to be closely limited by law in order to insure the integrity of the 
reserve. 
























OBJECTIONS. 


It may be urged in opposition to the proposed plan that it neither provides 
for loc: eee in cayenne to ordinary Sackestions in local waste, nor 
c 0 


does it make provision for an imerease in to keep pace with the 
imereased demand that may be reasonably anticipated as the years 


add to our population, to our wealth, and of our ie. As 
to the first of these ob: ons attention a nates eee aes 
able un of subdividing the power to or contract the currency 


to such an extent as to place it where the thought of general responsibility 
to the publie for its use vanishes, and the mere question of profit and loss is 
likely bo become paramount in deciding the times and amounts of such issues. 
Besides this consideration, it must be remembered that currency can be 
moved cheaply and readily from place to place within this country, and with 
an adequate currency legitimate local wants can generally be supplied from 
the nearest money centers at a very small expense. 

As to the second objection, it may be said that asthe demand increases we 
may reasonably expect a proportionate increase in our stock of gold and silver 
coin, and if such additions were not sufficient to supply the demand that fact 
would probably be indicated by a resort to the issue of emercency currency 
If for a series of years no use was made of such currency, it would be rea- 
sonable to infer that our circulating medium was ample for onr wants. If, 
however, we were obliged to resort to its issue on frequent occasions, it would 
not be difficult to ascertain the causes that led to its use, and if it were found 
that our circulating medium was actually insufficient in volume, it would be 
neither difficult nor unwise to. meet the want by a further issue of Treasury 
notes, provided they were issued in pursuance of a safe, well-planned, snd 
thoroughly understood policy. 

Objections will be made to the retention of the greenback issues on account 
of the grave complications in which they have been involved of late, bat it 













must be remembered that since resumption no serious attempts have been 
made to place them on a more rational basis, but that all le ion in regard 
to them has been of acharacter to bring about the very difficulties witich 


now attend them, and that the resulting defects are now unjustly charged to 
them as inherent. 
Of course, doctrinaires of the “laissez faire” and the State rights schoold 





will raise the question of the proper functions of the Governmer vill 
claim that the issue of currency is not a proper function of the Feder 1v- 
ernment, nor indeed of any Government. The question of constitutionality 


has fortunately been decided, but as to other objections of this character it 
may be said that a common-sense view of the question would be that we can 
safely let the Government do whatever it can do better than we, as individ- 
uals, can do, and that we must prefer to have it relegate to individuals or as- 
sociations of individuals that which they can do better than the Government. 
This will leave the greenback question to be decided on its merits. As faras 
Government issues can be made superior to bank issues let us have the green- 
back, and beyond that point let us havea good bank currency. It is the ob- 
ject of this paper to try to show that the greenback, as far as the great bulk 
of our paper money is concerned, may be freed from most of its defects, and 
may be made more serviceable to the people than any bank currency that has 
yet been suggested. 





CONCLUSION. 


The plan outlined above may be and doubtless is defective in some of its 
details, and it is possible that further and fuller consideration may bring to 
light serious obstacles to its adoption. Everything connected with the cues- 
tion of a circulating medium seems to be fraught with difliculty, and the dif- 
ficulties attending the solution of the question under the anomalous conditions 
now existingin this country are greater than ordinary. But however defec- 
tive the details may be, it is the writer's firm conviction that issues of Gov- 
ernment paper money must and by rights ought to continue, that it is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the people of the United States that these issues should 







be unified, and that some permanent, harmonious, and well-developed icy 
should be adopted for their constant protection by means of an adequ re- 
serve, and for the redemption, in a stable meditin,of such parts of these 


issues as may be needed for the settlement of foreign balances, and tha i 
issues should be supplemented by an emergency currency to be issued under 
Government supervision by the joint action of the banks in the larger money 
centers. 


OUR PAPER CURRENCY. 


Since the presentation of the so-called “ Baltimore plan " for a national cur- 
rency, and the countenance it received from the President and Secretary 
Carlisle, the country has been surfeited with currency discussion and Con- 
alge overwhelmed with currency plans, every one of which, it is believed 

xy its projector, will relieve in its operation the existing financial difficulty 
and prove more beneficial for the interests of the general public than the 
system we no’w possess. Notwithstanding the fact that the present system 
has been in operation for more than a quarter of a century, and covers 
decades whica it is conceded are remarkable for extraordinary uational 
rowth and prosperity, the writers and financiers whose plans and papers 
ave secured the most prominence join in the demand for the retirement of 
the Government legal-tender notes as a condition precedent for successful 
financial reform. 

It is claimed that the Government must go out of the banking business, 
accepting as granted that the supplying of a nation’s currency isa preroga- 
tive of banking and not—as it is—one of the highest functions of government. 
It only becomes a banking privilege when it is conferred by Government and 
is only then exercised by banks in a representative capacity. 

t is also claimed that our present yoger money lacks the one essential ele- 
ment of elasticity, which is undoubtedly true, but the elasticity which is 
needed and is lacking is very different from that suggested and provided in 
most of these currency plans. Twoclearly distinct and opposite modes of 
treatment are suggested in the formation of a new currency to remove the 
defects existing in the present system. 


THE EXPANSION SCHOOL. 


One class, which may be called the expansion school, favors the adoption 
of a scheme in which the notes shail be issued by banks upon the security of 
their own means, limited in volume only by the amount of capital that may 
be shown _and the amountof such notes which may be floated upon a con- 
fiding public. It should be evident to everyone that this would provide 
elasticity in one direction only, which would continue until the inevitable 
crisis was reached, which would burst the bubble and destroy the system. 


THE CONTRACTION SCHOOL. 


Another class, which may be called the contraction school, and in which it 
must be admitted is included some of the most eminent financiers of the 
country, favors the retirement of all Government notes by funding them into 
long-time interest-bearing bonds, and this it is believed can be accomplished 
by means of a popularsubscription. Slight consideration seems to be given 
to the immense contraction of capital this plan would occasion if successful, 
and the severe drain it would necessarily cause upon the deposits of all classes 
of banks, but especially savings banks. It is asserted that this admitted con 
traction will be offset by the increased issue of national-bank notes, based upon 
the security of these bonds; and the national-currency law is to be amended 
so as to permit of a larger ratio of circulation upon the bonds deposited. 


It is by no means certain that there would follow a largely increased issue 
. circulation wal of the lega!l-tender notes and 
responsibility of maintaining re- 
would devolve upon the banks, 


of bank-note . With the withdra 
the relieving of the Government from the 
demption a new and unaccustomed 
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that of redeeming their circualtionin gold. Cautious and perhaps overcon- 
servative institutions may conclude that the risk would be greater than the 
possible profits to be derived, and decline to take out circulation, just as 
many banks now issue no circulation, although the liability for redemption 
is reduced toa minimum. Granting, however, that these notes may be sup- 
plica in volume equal to the Government notes withdrawn, what public in- 
serest would be served by the substitution? The notes would still have for 
their security only the public credit represented in the bonds, and to the 
ordinary mind no good and valid reason would exist for the transferring of 
this note-issuing privilege to private corporations, with its resulting profits 
at the public expense, in face of the fact thatit has heretotore been exercised 
directly by the Government at a trivial expense for the benefit of the people, 
and may continue to bo so exercised. 


WEAKNESS OF PRESENT SYSTEM. 


The foundation for the proposed changes exists in the fact that experience 
has demonstrated the inadequacy of our paper-money system to meet cer- 
tain infrequently occurring financial conditions. This weakness is inherent 
with all paper-money systems that have heretofore existed. The world has 
not produced a more successful system than our own, in which the currency 
“3 based entirely upon public credit and tained in a volume which over- 
shadows in its magnitude all other successful paper-money systems. The 
large experience we have gained as a nation during the years of paper infla- 
tion should enable us to ciscern what is required to improve or remove de- 
fects, and the correction should be applied to the existing system, rather than 
at the first manifestation of these defects that we should sea to destroy 
the entire financial fabric and substitute for it some new and untried methods. 

The quality of elasticity when applied to money should have but one sig- 
nification. rubber ball is elastic, but it can not exceed in expansion the 
limits of its circumference, although it may be contracted at will. Gold is 
the most elastic of all currencies, and yet its aggregate volume can only be ex- 
panded in the comparatively small amount annually produced, which is largely 
set by what may be lost and destroyed or used in theartsandsciences. Inno 
manner can its value be inc or diminished by a business demand In 
this neapeet it is inflexible, and it is this quality which cénstitutes it the uni- 
versal standard by which all other things are valued and exchanged. It holds 
the entire world in its sway, and, responsive to the great law of supply and 
demand, it ex ds and contractsin volumein every market, moving toward 
that in which it is most needed and away from that in which its use for the 
time receives insufficient compensation. 

Every species of money is subject to the same ee law, but the local 
environment of any paper money supplies a limit to its utility when it is in 
excess of legitimate demand. hen this occurs, exportation naturally fol- 
lows, but the entire drain must be sustained alone by that portion of the cir- 
culation which is gold, and this drain will continue until the business situa- 
tion changes, or the total volume of currency, manning both gold and paper, 
is contracted to the requirements of the demand for it. Our currency sys- 
tem is now being subjected to the severest test of this character it has ever 
sustained. Money finds no adequate compensation for its use, and gold is 
exported in such volume that it causes apprehension as to our ability under 
existing laws to maintain the world’s standard of value, which has prevailed 
with us since resumption in 1879. 

It is not necessary to surmise and discuss here the cause for this unfortu- 
nate businesssituation. Thedanger which threatens our monetary standard, 
and the continual discussion in favor of silver remonetization are undoubt- 
edly largely responsible for the business depression, but if our currency laws 

rmitted of some reasonable contraction of our paper money when circu- 
ated in excess of the demand for it the situation would be relieved of its most 
dangerous features. There is no occasion for the fear that the volume of 
currency may in ordinary times be insufficient for the work it has to perform. 
Emergencies will occur when this may seem to be the case, but temporary 
expedents can be opener upon to meet all such sudden demands, and the 
world’s supply of gold will soon restore the normal situation. 

A much seeltor danaer is presented from a redundancy, because in that 
case the entire system of prevailing values may be disastrously affected, not 
only by the loss of capital which is evidenced in the exportation of gold, but 
also by the loss of confidence in the money left should redemption cease or 
its discontinuance be threatened. In = u ent a few simple enactments 
will so improve our currency as to qu it to perform the functions of the 
best paper-money system that can be dev 


, and thereby meet the demands 
of the present and any of similar charac 


ter that may hereafter occur. 


When this redundancy occurs the Government should increase the interest 
rate for money by pis any required amount of its circulation upon an 
interest basis, reby for the time retire it from circulation. The Bank 


of ——_ which resents the British Government, accomplishes the 
esired S : 


oo La . = a. cae that its fone pwd hemes A 
stances requ opt the opposite course of charging and rece e 
increased interest instead of paying it. wi 


The views I have here endeavored to express can be pate applied in 
the legirlation that I would suggest, and which, it will noticed, akeo con- 
tains some desired modifications in minor details, which require no special 
reference to recommend them. Congress should enact as follows: 

1. All Government Gemand notes hereafter issued to be of the same general 
i. and — (say coin notes of 1890) and no denomination to be issued 
of less than 

2. Provide for a gold reserve fund for the payment of demand notes and 
the maintaining of the pare, our coins a oe 20 — cent of the de- 
mand notes outstanding. ( corresponds closely with the amount of the 
present reserve, based upon rede of circulation. 

8. Provide that the total issue of demand notes at no time exceed 


$500,000,000 (about the present ), except for the follo urposes: 
a) ace of Pitionaltenk notes oulendiog (should r retire- 
ment be decided upon). 


cies as hereinafter provided. 
rovide for the © from time to time of interest-bearing Treasury 
notes, ee tender for their face and payable say in three years after date 
and at the pleasure of the Government one year, with annual cow 
attached. notes to be iasned only in payment of gold for the main - 
nas of The see ee ee ee ee notes redeemed to be retired in 
an amount equal to interest notes issued, and not reissued except in pay- 
ment or redemption of interest notes. 
Provide for the issue of 5-20 or 10-40 bonds, to be sold only for the pur- 
4 for the reserve, should the Governmert be unable to o 
© sale of interest 
6. Should it be decided to retire the national currency, authorize the re- 
demption of the bonds held by the banksat their present worth, figured at an 


ui aoe rate 08 ee t to be made in demand notes. 

ae sorembeuertar lenitan aoe 
Toone i contwal reserve cities, os in Bonate ‘bill 484 introduced ty 
Senator MANDERSON at the session of 1893. 

See Or pret et ce tate Eman St xe 
demption upon tilated and notes for circulation, so only 
a sound but a clean currency may bo guaranteed. 


business. 
much grief at any one time is discow 
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With the exception of the enpeested retirement of national-bank notes, no 
radical proposition is conveyed in these suggestions, and the entire plan is 
in harmony with the existing currency system. 

SILVER. 


It will be noticed that nothing issaid concerningsilver. It may be assumed 
that the legal-tender portion of the scheme being adjusted, the se < 
ume of silver dollars and certificates can be cantly maintained at par in the 
future as they have been during the past, the law requiring p*rity to be main- 
tained remaining unrepealed. The requirement of a large i reserve and 
the maintaining in circulation of a large volume of gold irectly in the in- 
terest of silver. What we gain and hold of gold is lost to the balance of the 
world, and the loss will eventually so affect foreign sentiment that tho use of 
silver will be increased, its price will be raised,and eventually we may hope 
a return will be made throughout the world to the old bimetallic syste: 
either at the old ratio or some ratio at which both coining and comm 

rities of the metals may be maintained. The use of silver will be increased 

y the provision engn ann, heap to denominations of $10 and upwards. The 
same provision may also be extended to embrace the silver certificates. 


NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. 


It may be said concerning national-bank notes that they have at no time 
fulfilled the functions of a bank currency, as understood and practiced else- 
where. Redemption, except in the case of mutilated notes, has carried with 
it so slight an obligation that it can scarcely be considered a liability. These 
notes constitute simply one form of Government currency, no better and no 
worse than similar currency issued direct from che Treasury, and were origi- 
nally authorized for the sole purpose of oes additional value to Govern- 
ment bonds, which at that period needed every aid that could be devised. 
That use having long since terminated, no good reason remains for their con- 
tinued existence. Should it be decided to retire them, this need not in any 
manner affect the continued existence of our excellent national-banking a 
tem, which requires no circulation privilege to sustain its popularity. © 
equitable method suggested for dealing with the banks for their bonds 
would induce them to retire their circulation in their own interest, and no 
actual loss to the Government would result from the adjustment. 


HENRY W. YATES, Omaha, Nebr. 


DEAR Sir: In order to prescribe remedies intelligently for the disturbances 
to our system of banking and currency and the loss of gold, it is well to un- 
derstand the causes of the disturbances. The country very little diffi- 
culty with this subject until the people, becoming dissatisfied with a manage- 
ment of nationalaffairs that took the reins of Government when it was neces- 
sary to pay 12 per cent interest on borrowed money, ard so conducted busi- 
ness that it could be borrowed at 2} Px cent, and during the same — 
paid off one and a half billion dollars of the national debt, increased the per 
capita circulation of money from $13.85 to rs and added over $500,000,000 of 
pdt | to our stock of money, and exercised their right to change the manage- 
ment. 

Since the new management was installed, the expenditures of the Govern- 
ment have exceeded its income some $125,000,000, thus compelling the use of 
the surplus and the borrowing of money by the sale of bonds to pay the help 
and other expenses, the same as an individual would be compelled to do, con- 
ducting business at a loss. 

Then the demonstrated incapacity of the new management to do business, 

with the immatured ideas of some of the hired men in Congress, who, judg- 
ing from their actions, think the Almighty made some mistakes which they 
would correct by amending or changing natural laws, and arguments alon; 
this line have caused a fear in the minds of holders of securities at home an 
abroad that they may be d in depreciated dollars, and naturally forced 
them to realize without delay in order to be sure of receiving as dollars 
as they parted with. This is another disturbing factor. 
_ Another thing. The people of the United States pay for travel, freights, 
interest, and profits, in foreign lands and to fureigners, at a conservative 
estimate, $350,000,000 annually, which amount exceeded the balance of trade 
in our favor for 1894 $96,000,000, that had to be paid in gold, and is a further 
cause of trouble. 

These are the conditions that must be met. The deficit in the national 
ars is the chief cause of the disturbance, and is increasing the national 
debt, and no theory or ment will disprove or change thatfact. Without 
regard to previous condition of servitude in partisan politics, the experience 
of the — two years has added to the general stock of knowledge. The 
people ew some things before that they do not know now, and know some 

hings now that they did not know before. 
their minds, mules 


Someone has said that ‘‘ Wise men sometimes change 
wise have changed their minds, and last Novem- 


never."" The people be 
ber commenced to apply the remedy. As it will take some time to secure the 
hastened if the present 


full benefit of this qvesening, the recovery might be 
y 


management would promet provide sufficient income to meet expenses. 
Until this is accomplished, money must be borrowed to meet them. ere is 
oe no other way if we continue business. 

s de 


cit has ers a seeming defect in our financial system. But is 
the defect in the system? I 


f the Government continues in the general bank- 
ing business and keeps on 


g in the hole eight million or thereabouts, every 
month, no system of ever invented could meet the case so long as the 
deficit stares us in the face. 


The Government or an individual, as a banker having outstanding paper. 
demand or otherwise, must meet it on presentation or be discredited, an 
when business is at a standstill and distrust abroad in the land, the creditors 
are apt to want their money, and as a general proposition they are in some- 
what of a hurry for it. 

An individual running behind $8,000,000 or = a month would be in 
trouble, and his only recourse after S—ctonemns surplus would be to bor- 
row money, which he may be able to do until such time as his income catches 
up to his expenditures. the creditors of the individual, also in- 
terested in other directi should learn through some of the hired men that 
the individual was conside: the advisability of pare from his former 
conservative methods in business and was resort to or dis- 
honest the situation would be go ty, aggravated, and if persisted 
in result in disaster. Is not this about the position the Government is 
in at the t time? The fact that the Government is rich and able to 
Pigs debts is not satisfying to the financial world,if we propose to juggle 

It is generall 


conceded that we have too many kinds of money issued 

under various laws and that our banking and currency laws sh be re- 

and some think that the Government should go out of the general 

This, however, is not a good time for such revision. Too 

and disheartening. When the 

comes for on this subject I can give you the names of individuals 

who will tell you just what should be done. [ am not quite so clear, but 
there are a few general pro tions ee be stated. 

First. The wan of the dollars of equal value in circulation that 

it is possible to secure. 


t sup 
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Second. The dollars of whatever character in circulation in the hands of 
the common people must have behind them an absolute guarantee that they 
are equal in value to every other dollar to-day and will continue to be any- 
where in the United States next week or next year. 

Third. The largest use of silver consistent with safety should be incorpo- 
rated into the revision of the system. 

Fourth. Gold is now the measure of value, and it should so remain, unless 
it is desired to contract the money of the country, an amount equal to the 
gold money in the country. <A free coinage of silyer would bringabout that 
result. The fundamental law of coinage is thus stated ina pamphlet og ed 
in 1696: ‘‘ When two sorts of coin are current in the same nation of like value 
by denomination, but not intrinsically (i. e., in market value), that which 
has the least value will be current and the other as much as possible wil 
be hoarded or melted down or exported.” This is just as natural as that 
water will run down hill. 

The best way to formulate these propositions into law must be solved by 
our representatives in Congress. 

ery truly, yours, 
L. D. RICHARDS, Fremont, Nebr. 

Hon. E. J. HArNER, Washington, D. C. 


The Late Senator Colquitt. 


REMARKS 


HON. FARISH CARTER TATE, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HovUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 16, 18965. 
The House having under consideration the resolutions paying tribute to the 
memory of Hon. Alfred H. Colquitt, late a Senator from the State of Georgia— 

Mr. TATE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The announcement made on the occasion of Ab- 
ner’s death, ‘‘ Know ye not that there is a prince and a great man 
fallen this day in Israel?” could have been truthfully said of Al- 
fred Holt Colquitt, late Senator from Georgia, when he died. 

From young manhood Senator Colquitt, from his noble traits of 
character, generous impulses, and acknowledged ability, caught 
the attention of the people and grew in their confidence and es- 
teem to the day of his death. He was a born political leader. 
His political services to his State began in 1849 as assistant secre- 
tary of the State senate, and in 1853, when scarcely thirty years 
of age, he was elected a Representativein Congress. He wasamem- 
ber of the secession convention of his State, and was a member 
of the committee that drafted the ordinance of secession when 
Georgia seceded. 

He was an officer with the rank of major in the Mexican war of 
1845. When the war of 1861 broke out he organized the first reg- 
iment of Georgia troops. His war record was that of a fearless 
and brave officer who always marched at the head of his men. 
He won his most signal victory in Florida, which gave him a 
place among the leading generals of the Confederacy, and gave him 
the title of ‘‘ Hero of Olustee.” As Alfred H. Colquitt was great 
in war, so he was great in peace, and great in the hearts of his 
countrymen. At the close of the war Senator Colquitt returned 

his party for governor, and was 


to his farm. : 

In 1876 he was nominated py ar 
elected by 77,854 majority. e administered the affairs of his 
State as chief executive with ability, prudence, and economy. 

It was during his administration that the constitutional con- 
vention of 1877 was held, and the present constitution of Georgia 
is the work of that convention. 

About the close of his first term an attack was made on him for 
having indorsed certain railroad bonds. It was this criticism 
that brought from him the remarkable letter of which the follow- 
ing is a part: 

Nothing but a thorough sifting of my every motive and act in regard to 
these bonds, as far as human insight and judgment can reach these, can sat- 
isfy aggrieved honor or give such entire assurance to the people of Georgia as 
they have a right to demand in the premises. Toa man who values his good 
name far more than life, it would be an act of supremest injustice to deny the 
most plenary vindication rendered in the most august and authoritative form 
known to the law or to public opinion. 

My denunciations of an awful and stupendous slander, forged and uttered 
to dishonor me, will not be enough. The general assembly of this State is 
appealed to for that justice which, while it will I know full well, exonerate 
me as a man, will also vindicate the fair fame of Georgia, assailed by cruel 
slanders on her chief executive. 

ALFRED H. COLQUITT. 

An investigation by a joint committee of the house and senate 
of Georgia followed, and Governor Colquitt was fully vindicated 
and exonerated. 

Following soon upon this came the resignation from the United 
States Senate of the brilliant, chivalric, and patriotic Gorpon, 
and the ood to the United States Senate by Governor 
Colquitt of that great and able statesman, Joseph E. Brown. 

_ The convention to nominate Governor Colquitt’s successor met 
in Atlanta on the 4th of August, 1880. This convention lasted 
more than a week. During this time no candidate received the 
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under the rules of that conven- 


requisite two-thirds vote n 
tion to nominate, although Governor Colquitt lacked only a few 


votes of this two-thirds. After more than a week’s balloting a reso- 
lution was adopted by the majority of that convention presenting 
Governor Colquitt to the people of Georgia as the choice of the 
convention. e minority presented Hon. T. M. Norwood; and 
then followed one of the bitterest political contests in the history 
of the State. During this contest Governor Colquitt’s eloquent 
voice rang out in almost every county in the State, and he was 
reelected governor of Georgia by more than 50,000 majority. 

In 1883 Governor Colquitt was elected to the United States 

Senate, and was again reelected in 1889. 
During his a political career he made an able and devoted 
representative of his State. 
ew men ssed the magnetism of Senator Colquitt. A man 
of fine physique, handsome face, commanding presence, frank and 
cordial manners, he made a lasting impression upon every one he 
met, and no son of Georgia, during his political career, was more 
beloved and admired by his people and State. He was prominent 
in church as well as State; all over this broad land of ours he 
was noted for his piety and Christian character. He took a great 
interest in Sunday school work, in the temperance cause, and in 
everything that would tend to promote the spiritual welfare of 
his fellow-man. He wrought— 
With human hands, the creed of creeds, 
In loveliness of perfect deeds. 

His domestic life was an ideal one, surrounded by a devoted 
| helpmate, who for years had shared the joys and sorrows, the 
triumphs and trials of her distinguished husband, the lovely and 
accomplished daughters, who cared for, ministered to, and almost 
idolized their father—it was indeed a model household. As a de- 

voted husband, affectionate father, and loyal friend, Senator Col- 
| quett had no superiors, and to his only son he has left a heritage 
far more precious than gold—an honored name and a spotless 
character. 





His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, “ This was a man!” 

Although stricken by disease, he remained at his post of duty; 
even when unable to walk he could be seen almost daily being 
wheeled. in his invalid chair across the Capitol grounds to and 
from the Senate Chamber. When his manly form was emaciated 
from excruciating suffering and he was almost a shadow of his 
former self, then his trust in his Heavenly Father was sublime! 
His faith never wavered. Like Job he could exclaim, ‘‘ Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him.” And when most men would 
have remained away, he, despite pain and suffering, discharged the 
duties of his office almost to the very day of his death. 

Sir, when the history of the times in which Alfred Holt Colquitt 
lived is reviewed there will be no brighter page than that which 
records the brilliant career and eminent services he rendered his 
State and country. 

In the land he loved, ‘neath the blue Southern skies he loved, 
under the sod he loved, in beautiful Rose Hill Cemetery, we have 
buried him. While he sleeps the sleep that knows no waking, his 
memory will be kept fresh by loving and loyal hearts, while his 
spirit rejoices with angels in the presence of his God. 

Can that man be dead 
Whose spiritual influence is upon his kind? 


He lives in glory: and his speaking dust 
Has more of life than half its breathing molds. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
oF 


HON. GEORGE W. COOPER, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 25, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration an amendment to the bill (H. R. 4864) placing a 
duty of 15 per cent ad valorem on cod oil— 


Mr. COOPER of Indiana said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The oil specified in this amendment is a raw 
material used by tanners for stuffing and dressing leather. 

The effect of it will be to cheapen the cost of that manufactured 
article. It is an amendment greatly desired by all the tanners of 
the country. In fact they would have preferred very much that 
the article should have been placed upon the free list; but the 
committee thought that the necessities of the Government would 
justify the imposition of this slight rate of duty. 
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I wish to call the attention of the committee to a fact in this 
connection. In 1872 the Government put hides upon the free list. 
From that time the tanning industry of the United States has 
flourished. We exported at that time 17,241,746 pounds of sole 
leather, most of it to Great Britain. The exports of leather and 
manufactured leather have greatly increased from that day till 
1890, when the amount exported was something over 39,000,000 
pounds of sole leather alone. 

In 1890 the McKinley bill put some additional duties upon arti- 
cles used in the manufacture of leather, and the result of that was 
a decrease in the production and export of American leather and 
American leather-made goods. The effort now is to put back on 
the free list some of the items which the McKinley bill levied a 
duty upon, which the tanners were compelled to pay, and to re- 
duce the rate on some others. 

I wish to call attention to the fact in this connection, by way of 
illustration, that at the same time when we put hides upon the 
free list we put an increased tariff upon raw wool, and that while 
the tanneries have flourished the woolen industry has languished. 
This may serve to illustrate the contention made on this side of 
the House that with free raw material our enterprises will be able 
te export and to compete in the markets of the world with the 
products of labor there. I hope there will be no objection to this 
amendment, and that it will be adopted. 


Appropriations Reduced. 


Under those of the Fifty-first Congress 
Under those of the Fifty-second Congress ......... 


$45,341,418.90 


REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH D. 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, Mareh 4, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the subject of appropriations— 


Mr, SAYERS said: 

Mr. SprakeER: The appropriations made by the Fifty-third Con- 
gress, including permanent appropriations, show a rednction of 
$86,765,856.88 under the appropriations made by the Fifty-second 
Congress, and $45,341,418.90 under those made by the Fifty-first 


SAYERS. 


ngress. 
A tabular history of the appropriation bills, showing also the 


estimates submitted to and the appropriations made at 
the last session, will be found in Table A, which I submit as a 
part of my remarks. 

The _— annual appropriation bills are grouped in the table 
80 as to show their aggregates in the several stages through which 
they passed in the process of legislation, from the estimates sub- 
mitted until their final enactment. The table shows: 

1. That the ills, including deficiencies, as passed by the House, 
made a reduction under the estimates submitted to Congress of 
$19,365 ,389.52; 

2. That the bills were increased as reported from committees 
to the Senate $3,434,573.77; 

8. That the bills were increased as passed by the Senate $19,170,- 
136.04; 

4, That the bills as they became laws, including miscellaneous, 
ee less than the estimates $16,434,480.49; more than as 
they passed the House, $8,030,909.03; less than as ra age the 
Senate, $11,139,227.01; less than the laws for 1895, $6,121,955.34; and 

5. That the permanent appropriations which are not subject_to 
the action of Congress are increased by the estimates of the De- 
partments $11,999,276.82. 

As compared with the laws of the last session of this Congress, 
the following reductions are shown in the table: 


By the Army bill 

By the fortifications bill 

By the Indian bill 

By the pension bill 

On account of river and harbor bill (none having 
passed at this session) 

On account of deficiencies 

For miscellaneous 
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The bills showing increases over the last laws are as follows: 
Agricultural bill 
Diplomatic and consular bill 
District of Columbia bill 
Legislative, etc., bill 
Milita Academy bill 
Naval bill 
Post-Office 
Sundry civil bill 
On account of permanent appropriations 


Total increases 


Netincrease by all of the bills, including permanent 
appropriations, over laws passed at the last and 

extra sessions of this Congress__..............-- 5, 877, 320. 98 

The miscellaneous appropriations of the session are stated at 
$400,000. Whe all of the acts of the session are printed and ex- 
amined it is n ¢ believed that they will be found to appropriate 
quite solargeasum. But even that amount is smaller than the 
total of miscellaneous appropriations of any previous session of 
Congress within the past twenty years; anil this fact is the more 
remarkable when the unusual length of the Congress is consid- 
ered—a condition invariably favorable to the accumulation and 
multiplication of miscellaneous appropriations. Such miscel- 
laneous appropriations are never essential to the operations of the 
Government, but on the contrary characterize the Congress that 
makes them in great or small degree as wasteful or economical 
of the public money. 

Notwithstanding the considerable reduction made in the total 
appropriations at the last session under those of both the preceding 
Congresses, it will be noticed that the appropriations for deficien- 
cies at this session are less than they were at the last session, and 
even less than the average for the two sessions of the Fifty-first 
Congress—a result which is to the credit of the present econom- 
ical administration of the Government. Wasteful and extrava- 
gant methods in administration have heretofore made large de- 
ficiencies in annual appropriations to be supplied by Congress at 
each session, 

The sum charged under permanent appropriations, $113,073,- 
956.32, includes $31,771,796.32 to pay interest on the public debt, 
including Pacific Railroad indebtedness, and $49,250,000 to meet 
the requirements of the sinking fund. . 

To meet requirements of contracts authorized by laws passed 
during the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Congresses, appropriations 
were made by this Congress as follows: 
For fortifications 
For increase of the Navy 
For rivers and harbors 


$1, 056, 600. 00 
22, 747, 896. 30 
19, 837, 115. 00 


43, 641, 611.30 

The present Congress has authorized no contracts for river and 
harbor works, though it has had to provide nearly $20,000,000 to 
meet contracts authorized by the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Con- 


gresses, 

Toward the new Navy this Congress has appropriated nearly 
$23,000,000, while the new ships it has authorized to be constructed 
in the future will not cost within $8,000,000 of that sum. 

The new public buildings authorized, including one in Chi 
to cost $4,000,000, will not all exceed in cost $5,660,000 beyond the 
sums appropriated therefor, while the Fifty-first Congress left to 
its successors more than $8,006,000 to be appropriated for public 
buildings which it authorized. 

Except an increase of 1,000 enlisted men in the Navy, rendered 
necessary in order to put intotommission the war ships author- 
= by laws enacted during previous Congresses, and for an ad- 

itional force of men in the Internal-Revenue Service, required to 
enforce the collection of the income tax, the salaried list of the 
Government has been reduced by this Congress more than 600 
persons, with annual compensation amounting to quite three- 
quarters of a million of do k 

Considering the Fags of the country in millions of population 
since the close of ifty-first Congress four years ago and the 
enormous obligations entailed by the legislation of that body, I 
pepe amy that the reduction of expenditures, amounting 
to more $45,000,000, made by this Congress under those au- 
thorized by the Fifty-first Congress will meet the expectations of 
the people and will elicit their cordial approval. 

To have checked the biennial billion-dollar eee t by the a 
first Congress is an achievement in itself. To have done not only 
that, but to have reduced the appropriations of the Congress below 
the billion mark is a triumph vast in its proportions and signifi- 
cant of a return to economical and honest government. 

The table which I submit herewith marked B is compiled from 
the official records, and shows by sessions and fiscal years the 

i made by the Fifty-first Congress, the Fift -second 
. and the present, or, Fifty-third, Congress. 
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In the appropriations for the Fifty-first Congress there are | it, after the estimates for permanent appropriations had been sub- 
charged expenditures under indefinite appropriations made by | mitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, all of which are fully 
that Congress, and under permanent appropriations authorized by | explained in the footnotes of the table. 


TABLE A.—Chronological history of appropriation bills, third session of the Fifty-third Congress; estimates and appropriations for the fiscal year 1895-96; and 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1894-95. 

























































: Estimates Reported Passed Reported Passed . % bay - 
Title. 1896. to the House. the House. | tothe Senate. | the Senate. | Law, 1995-96. | Law, 1804-95. 
hic anotigiiiensimtitantidiyinpet seinen gionatsi SS 2 peceinnniabiteiel janine 
DE 6 oi casdn Sie. cid gaieceseeeatcenaens @ $2, 400, 330.00 283, 750.00 $3, 278, 750. 00 252, 550. 00 , 330, 550. 00 3 $3, 223, 623. 06 
Pn RE eae SIR AR ONS 24, 605, 682. 98 23, 299, 808. 09 23, 259, 808. 09 3, 252,608.00 | 23,252, 608.09 2, % | & 884. 63 
Diplomatic and consular... -.........-...--.---- 1, 583, 118. 76 1, 560, 118. 76 1, 563, 118. 76 2, O72, 458. 76 | 2, 075, 073. 94 ) | 4 
District of Columbia 6 ................-....--- 7,217, 984. 25 5, 391, 107.25 5, 392, 107.25 6, 084, 131. 25 6, 133, 251. 25 5, 745, 643. 25 | F . 678. 
SPRIIIOR, «dita sik eich tnekine wewahhinwasene 7, 357, 708. 50 1, 879, 057. 50 1, 879, 057.50 1, 985, 557.50 1, 985, 557. 50 | 2, 427,004. 00 
EE con. niidinmdbtlgss dietan dubtuupeitenaan 6, 723, 844. 83 6, 499, 169. 09 8, 220, 730. 21 8, 829, 700. 68 9, 940, 618. 01 } ¢10, 659, 505.16 
Losiaeaive, RED... wsigtenin onniiivnw nda wean 22, 349, 101. 57 2), 805, 726. 52 21, 825, 976. 08 21, 916, 623. 08 21, 948, 392. 68 } 21,305,583. 20 
Military Academy 579, O48. 66 461, 926. 66 461, 926. 66 420, 057. 66 420, 057. 66 406, 585.08 
Bs icibihietideune 80, 952, 096. 96 31, 698, 023. 86 81, 686, 823. 86 29, 050, 025. 36 29, 716, 077.31 : 25, 27, 126. 72 
i 141, 581, 570. 00 141, 381,570.00 | 141,381,570.00 | 141,381,570.00 | 141, 381, 570.00 141, 381,570.00 | 151, 581,570.00 
PEIREE o-. ..0 cL scussideweckstbbadounniale 91, 050, 283. 64 89, 442, 997. 86 89, 442, 997. 86 89, 337, 383, 64 89, 545, 997. 86 89, 545, 997.86 | 87,236,599. 55 
CO RAE ION « oi nkndde ddecntmewsnnccdeoute i lek aie elects ainennenen (tf) | @ 11, 648, 180.00 
SIE GON Wades de sa ckd eens ccedanscscmcased 46, 383, 815. 03 38, 540, 721. 50 39, 087, 721.50 41, 559, 145, 86 49, 009, 750.90 | h47,138,360.40 | ct, 253, 775. 56 
Total ....-..-.-----------------e-e-eeaee-| 984,208, 500.18 | 965, 243,977.09 | 907,430, 587.77 | 980,041,911. 83 | 378, 680,505.20 | 374,805,070.50 | 378, 767,044.42 
ur nt ee. 1895 and pete years inal 2, oo one “eS oe 1, 864, 321. 00 1, 857, 321.00 
ciency, public printing an nding --...-. 1% 30, 000. ), 000. 00, 000. £ 100, 000. 00 100, 000. 00 ane 4 
Deficiency, Eleventh Census, etc .........-.. J 11, 700, 000. 00 300, 000. 00 400, 000. 00 400, 000. 00 400,000. 00 400,000.00 | ¢ 11,811, 006.06 
Deficiency, 1895 and prior years.............- 6, 519, 539. 42 6, 665, 957. 89 8, 682, 581. 60 14, 719, 450. 50 7,381, 658.19 | 
I a uniter a eal on ti 905, 968, 530.18 | 374,170, 111.61 | 876, 603,140.68 | 380,087, 714.43 | 395,773,276. 70 | 384,634,049. 69 | 300, 578, 048. 48 
BRIGAGNEONR. Fan en oc cron pdsconvansusete Wes J 5,500, 000.00 | .......--..-.-.-- |[-nnoce-sescee=--- | tecemanenaiinmeo | nevtasobecse ace “ J 400, 000.00 | 577, 956. 55 
Total regular annual appropriations ..| 401, 468, 530.18 |........- aie " 385, 034, 049. 69 [ ao, 156, 005. 08 
Permanent annual appropriations...........| 115, 073,956.32 |_........... . 113, 073, 956. 32 \% 101, 074, 680. 00 
Grand total regular and permanent Eres NF: 
annual appropriations -............... TG BE GIG Fa wetne ceccesenins 498, 108,006.01 | 492,230, 685.08 
i I I Sn 8 Ls enna econo clennibn eathehnnins dmnaanedinialttinthineeannnnianienmninnn $390, 000, 000. 00 
Amount of estimated postal revenues for fiscal year 1606. ..... <2... ccc ccc ons cnc ccc ccccwcceccw nce cce cece co ecen cocecnss + sees 86, 907, 407.00 
Total estimated revenues for fiscal year 1896........ ‘sila ii enikap eldest diana lad iii iii alae ainda mating ahihacsanent -. 476,907,407.00 


a No amount is included in the estimates for 189 for the Agricultural Department for agricultural experiment stations in the several States authorized 
by the act of March 2, 1887. The amount appropriated for this purpose for 1 is $745.000. 

b One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by the United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1896 at 
$234,919.28), which are payable from the revenues of the water department. 

c This amount includes $1.330.666.67 to be placed to the credit of certain Indians for the face value of certain nonpaying State bonds or stocks, including 
certain abstracted bonds. described on pages 153 and 154 of the Book of Estimates for 1895, and which become the propertyof the United States; and also 
includes $2,472,697 to carry out agreements with various Indian tribes ratified by the Indian appropriationact for 18%. 

d Includes all expenses of the postal service payable from postal revenues and out of the Treasury. 

e This is the amount estimated for rivers and harbors for 1896, exclusive of $11,387,115 required to meet contracts authorized by law included in the 
sundry civil estimates. =, amount that can be profitably expended” in that fiscal year, as reported by the Chief of Engineers, is $96,665,775. (Book of 
Estimates for 1896, pages 205-209.) 

J Noriver and harbor bill was passed for 1896, but the sum of $11,437,115 was appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by 
law for river and harbor improvements for 1896. 

g In addition te Sis amount the sum of $8,400,000 was appropriated in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law forriver and harbor 
improveme).ts for 1895, 

“h This a‘aount includes $11,437,115 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1896. 

i This arnount includes $8,400,000 to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements for 1895. 

j Thisamount is approximated. 

& This is the amount submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury in the annual estimates for the fiscal year 1895, the exact amount appropriated not 
being ascertainable until two years after the close of the fiscal year. 


TABLE B.—Appropriations made by the Fifty-jfirst, Fifty-second, and Fifty-third Congresses, fiscal years 1891 to 1896, inclusive. 

















Fifty-first Congress. | Fifty-second Congress. Fifty-third Ccngress. 

















Title. : ; oT ta ; le Extra and first | 
| First session, |Second session,| First session, | Second session, “) 07) 1G P'YSt | Third session, 
1891. 1892 i 894. a 1896 
| sions, 1895. as 
i 
Agricalbure. - .... 2. oc ccccc oe cee cow nns 20-5 ec cee secon e snc eneee } $1,799, 100.00 $3, 028, 153.50 $3, 232, 995. 50 $3, 323,500.00 | $3,223, 623.06 $3, 208, 750.00 
BEI ova whe cv nwes cheba ecacce costes gdeccacneeseunsoccapapys cece 24, 206, 471. 79 24, 613, 829.19 24, 308,499.82 | 24,225, 639.78 23. 502. 884 48 23. 252 GOS. 09 
Diplomatic and consular............--------+---+- +---2+-++-+--- 1, 710, $15. 00 1, 656, 925. 00 1, 604, 045. 00 1, 557, 445. 00 1, 76 | 575. 073.94 
Tene GE CRUE. 5006s cncceeedbc ccovckenwsoustll jéudbiplitweees 5, 769, 544. 15 5, 597, 125.17 6, 317, 973. 27 5, 413, 223. 91 5. 45 | 5. 745. O43. 2h 
Portifications....-..... 2-2. --..00 600+ e200 chen n peewee ens eeesee =. 4, 232, 935. 00 3, 774, 808. 00 2, 734, 276. 00 2, 210, 955. 00 2. 1.904, 557.0 
MR an, bc nace ec centeses conned nbbs Cond sbsdecbbneles cdusducéc cece 7, 262, 016. 02 16, 386, 244. 86 7, 664, O47. 84 7, 854, 240. 38 10, 65 8, 973, 948. O1 
DONENG: GOia2 > Dcde scendvicccesenagquesnedcensdecantenissuetes 21, 030, 752. 75 22, 027, 674. TS 21, 900, 132. 97 21, 865, 802. 81 21. 305 21. 863, 222 48 
Military Academy... ........ccc-ccscccccacscccnseccncosee hetiiiccws 435, 206. 11 402, O64. 64 428, 917.38 432. 556. 12 : j 464. 261. 66 
RUE ein ani. <:5ck ated edhe) scene dete 24, 156, 085. 53 31,541, 654. 78 23, 543, 385.00 22, 104, 061. 38 25, 327,126.72 | 29.716.077.2 
Pension, including deficiencies a 23, 779,368.35 | 164, 550,383.34 154, 411, 682. 00 180, 681, O74. & 151, 581,570.00 | 141,381,570. @ 
POGb OMB OG 5. 2s 0's ce cccasinwences- 72,226, 698.99 | 77,907, 222.61 80, 331, 276. 7 84, 004,314. 22 87, 236,599.55 | 89.545. 997.86 
River and harbor-..............-..- 25, 136, 295.00 |....... Rh 1 5 eRe 11. 643. 180.00 


b 31, 100, 341.38 | c 38,388, 552. 73 


Sundry civil. .......- 
13, 205, 541. 61 | 9, 364, 148. 


Deficiencies, except for pensions. - 





27, 665,076.93 | 41, 716,311.15 | 84,253, 775.55 | 47, 138, 360.4) 
8, 230, 859. 50 8, 127,361.51 | 11, 811,004.06 | 9, 738, 979.19 



































Total... ....-----.-+2---2- ---- 2-22 2nnn en nenn nn eeee nee e =e 356, 121,211.68 | 399,238, 522.19 | 382, 527,385.89 | 403,515,586.11 | 390,578,048.48 | 384, 634,049.09 
Miscellaneous -..........----------------<--+ +++ +02 ---- 0-2 eeee-- 7,010, 905.27 | d 19, 498,531.10 | 3, 208, 922.82 520, 499.18 577, 956.55 400. 000. 00 
Total regular annual appropriations............-..-..--- 363, 132,116.95 | 418, 787,053.29 | 385,736,908. 71 | 404,086,085.29 | 391, 156,005.08 | 385, 034, 049. 69 
Permanent annual appropriations -............-.-------------- e131, 224, 131. 70 | e122, 486, 808.00 | ¢ 121, 863,880.00 | 115, 463, 273. 92 | e 101; 074, 680.00 | 113, 073, 56. 38 
Wil. susan citi sadehinaietinenicliimmesiemagtiitbann titania, | 404, 456,248.65 | 541,223,861.29 | 507,600,188. 71 | 519,504, 359.21 | 492, 230,685.05 | 498, 108, 006.01 
7% | — a 

Total Fifty-first, Fifty-second, and Fifty-third Con- 

QTONNED. «2-2. as-. wasdssnehen gids eaniieendeblennnied 1, 085, 680, 100. 94 1, 027, 104, 547.92 990, 338. 691. 04 








a Deticiencies included as follows: 1891, on account of 1890, $25,321,907.25; 1892, on account of 1891, $29,335,598.34; 1893, on account of 1892,$7,674,382; 1804, om 
account of 1803, $14,149, 724.85. 

b This amount includes $1,362,050.16 actual expenditures under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 

c This amount includes $978,188.74 actual expenditures under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 

d This amount includes $15,227,000 for refund of direct taxes in addition to the ific sum of $500,000 appropriated for that purpose. 

¢ This isthe amount originally submitted to Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury as estimated to be necessary under permanent specific and per- 
manent indefinite On except that to the amount thus submitted for 1891, $101,428,453, there are added expenditures under permanent appropri- 
= ie cee one Congress renoor tens tO Sis tn Oo in as eo 4- li Saauhids setae thee $27,756.79; redemption national- 

no ; expenses 0! jury G0; CO) iver T ; Te tax, $770,082.39, and repayments to 

importers and for debentures and drawbacks, customs service, $4, ; in all, $29,605,678. _ 
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The Late Senator Colquitt. 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN W. MADDOX, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE HdtUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 16, 1895. 


The House having under consideration the resolutions pas tribute to 
the memory of Hon. Alfred Holt Colquitt, late a Senator from the State of 
Georgia— 

Mr. MADDOX said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I was appointed one of the committee to escort 
the remains of that great statesman, Senator Alfred Holt Colquitt, 
back to his native State, where he was so beloved and honored. 

We arrived in Atlanta, Ga., just as the day was beginning to 
dawn and the bright,red sun began to peep from behind the 
clouds, and it looked as if it was to do special honor to his mem- 
ory. It was a beautiful day, just the kind of day Senator Col- 
quitt would have to shine on his fair, sunny Southland, of which 
he was so proud. And as the train rolled into Atlanta there was 
a deathly silence in the special cars, for nearly all on board were 
asleep; but pretty soon there was a stir in the cars and the people 
began to gather around the depot to do honor to their distin- 
guished dead. At 8 o'clock the remains were taken with loving 
hands and tear-dimmed eyes from the train, and, headed by the 
governor and his staff, the procession moved off up to the State 
capitol, where his remains lay in state. 

There never was in the history of the State such a funeral as 
this, where everybody was given holiday that they might do honor 
to the remains of the State’s most distinguished son. Thousands 
of people came to get a last look at the face they loved and had 
honored in life and for whose death the whole State was weeping 
and mourning and would not be comforted. Would to Ged he 
eould have risen from the dead and seen this picture. It would 
have made his bosom swell with pride to see and to know that his 
memory was so honored by his people, for whom and in whose 
service he had given the greater part of his life. 

After the people had taken a look at him they would go into 
the legislative hall where they were holding memorial services. 
The galleries and hall were packed with people straining every 
nerve to catch every word that was said in eulogy of their great 
leader, arid standing room was not to be had. Many people in the 
audience recalled the time when he was a member of that body 
which sits in session in the hall where his body lay and how his 
eloquent voice rang out in the interest of his people. It was in- 
deed a grand sight to witness this scene and it is one that I will 
never forget. Would to God that I hadthe language to describe it, 
but my feeble words can not give the estimation and high esteem 
in which he was held by his people. 

After the memorial exercises were over he was borne with lov- 
ing hands back to the depot and his remains were placed upon the 
train, when he was carried to Macon, where he lived and had 
spent some of the happiest years of his life from young manhood 
to old age and had grown to be one of Georgia’s brightest stars, 
and whose fame was known ail over the entire country, where a 
more impressive funeral never occurred. In the quietude of the 
still afternoon, unmarred by a single cloud in the sky overhead, 
and everything in solemn accord with the sad funeral occasion, 
the remains of Senator Colquitt, under the shadow of a lone 
magnolia, on the banks of the Ocmulgee River, in the presence of 
a vast concourse of Georgians, was tenderly laid to rest in Rose 
Hill Cemetery. Alfred Holt Colquitt sleeps the sleep that knows 
no waking, and his spirit has passed over the valley of death, 
where he is waiting for the coming of the resurrection. 

It can truthfully be said of him that a t and good man has 
falien, but his ~— deeds will live after him asthe greatest monu- 
ment that can be erected to his memory and for others to emulate. 

There is no death; but angel forms 
Walk o'er the earth with silent tread; 
They bear our best loved things away, 
And then we call them “dead.” 

Mr. Speaker, I incorporate as part of my remarks the addresses 
made by our new governor, chief justice, and Dr. Candler, one of 
our most distinguished educators and ministers, which will show 
the estimation in which he was held in his native State. 

GOVERNOR NORTHEN SPEAKS. 


1 my was another song by the choir and then Governor Northen appeared, 
saying: 
- We stand to-day at the end of a great and useful life. 
“Men are great not so much because of what they do for themselves as be- 
cause of what they do for others. 
“Senator Colquitt was great because he was good. Senator Colquitt’s life 
was useful, because it was lived for i for his country, and for God. 
" How very solemn is death, how very st 1 and quiet and silent is the 
ve! 


“All men must die. Whatever their condition, their influence, their posi- 
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tion, or power of their life, you and I and all men must die and leave behind 
as stainless record for love and peace or a wicked record for strife and 
or sin. 
“To the pure and beautiful record of love and pence left to us by our dis- 
2 


tinguished dead we have assembled to pay our final tribute before giving his 
body to the silence of the tomb. 

- Fo do this it is fitting that the pastor of the church of which he was a de- 
voted and godly member, the mayor of the city of which he was an honored 
resident, and the representatives of the commonwealth whose highest honors 
he has deservedly worn, should testify to his strong Christian character, his 
usefulness as a citizen, his splendid devotion to country as a patriot, and his 
distinguished ability as a statesman. 

“The circumstances of the occasion will not allow me more than a simple 
statement of the estimate of his character and the sentiment with which he 
was regarded by his people. 2 

* Visiting a distant State some years ago, a prominent officer of the Fed- 
eral Army said to me, ‘ Tell me something of the public men of ae As 
I told him of the record of this man, and the reputation of that one, I finally 
reached the name of our distinguished beloved dead. 

‘He interrupted me to say that the first time hesaw Senator Colquitt was 
upon the field of the battle of Mexico. ‘I remember him,’ hesaid, ‘ distinctly, 
and can see him now, his handsome face, his manly bearing, his soldierly de- 
votion to his duty. I have watched his long career, have been proud of his 

eat reputation, have admired his patriotism and devotion to his State; but 

never think of the grand man to-day without recollecting the handsome 
face and soldierly bearing of the gallant young hero in the Mexican war.’ 

‘**T thought of the soldierly man as we followed his dead body marching si- 
lently behind him, and felt that not only we, but the people of the whole 
State and of the entire South were stricken with sorrow by the great loss 
and that the hearts of all his people were filled with sympathy for those who 
so dearly loved him. 

** But if I should attempt to speak at length of his characterit is not of his 
soldierly bearing and handsome, calm face in the midst of danger that I would 
speak. There was something in the life of the man that impressed me more. 

“When I first knew Senator Colquitt there was no war, it was peace. 
knew him at his home. I knew him in his life among his neighbors, and what 
a splendid example his life was to others. 

* Just one instance. When he was first chosen to the high position he held 
at his death, he invited several neighbors, myself among the number, to his 
home just before he left for Washington. The evening was pleasantly spent, 
and when it was closed it was not in hilarious revelry, but the great man 
whom we honor to-day took from the table the word of God and read from it 
appropriate passages, and then said: ‘Let us eee. And there in the pres- 
ence of his neighbors, somo of whom were already distinguished in public 
life, this man of God got down on his knees and invoked the blessing of 
Heaven upon his fellow-men and himself. He was going forth and in new 
scenes, and would be subjected to new temptations. He prayed that God 
would keep him for Himself. 

** Now, it I had time to pay tribute to the dead, it would not be to the sol- 
dier, the hero; it would not be to his commanding intellect, far-reaching. 
comprehensive, and strong; it would not be to his patriotism that awakened 
the hearts of his people to purer thoughts, higher aspirations, better life, and 
nobler purposes; but it would be to his high Christian character, an oxample 
for all men, especially for men in public life and in power. 

“Thank God for the beautiful Christian life of our beloved dead!” 


CHIEF JUSTICE BLECKLEY'S ADDRESS. 


Chief Justice Bleckley followed Governor Northen, saying: 
* When we gaze at death through our emotionsand relate te in our thoughts 
to survivors and their bereavement, it suggests inexorable calamity, irre- 
rable loss, and is always somber and sorrowful. But seen by the intellect, 
n the calm light and clear atmosphere of reason, and reacted in our thoughts 
to the qapertec. it often suggests gain and glory, and seems grand and beau- 
tiful. us may we look at it on the present occasion. For a few moments 
let our hearts be still, our eyes be dry; let our regrets be moderated and our 
sympathies restrained. Behold death as a beneficencs, a benediction! 
There is no someray Everton no fortune better than to be old enough and good 
enough to die. is is the true end for all to aim at—for all to pursue from 
the beginning to the close of life. To be good and to become old in goodness 
is the interest, as well as the duty, of every man to whom the privilege of so 
doing is accorded. He who succeeds in this has true success, and needs no 
other, for in this everything worthy of permanent estimation is compre- 
hended. Whether his sphere of any be high or low, wide or narrow, easy or 
difficult, he who fits himself to his place, fills it, meets its responsibilities and 
discharges its obligations, persevering faithfully through the spring and 
summer and autumn of life, failing not till winter comes, is ready to die. 
And his death, viewed in the radiance that streams upon it from his finished 
life, is beautiful. 
“Your own minds will make the right application of these remarks to the 
statesman, the soldier, the patriot, the citizen, the neighbor, the friend, the 
reat Georgian whose ashes are now here to honor by their solemn presence 
or a few hours the capitol of his native State. With the waning of one more 
moon his years would have numbered three score and ten; nor was he less 
mature in goodness than he wasinage. He, if any man, was qualified to die 
and was eligible to that invisible convocation, the celestial senate, which no 
candidate can reach save by passing through the valley of the shadow of 


death.” 
DR. CANDLER’S ORATION. 


After Dr. Morrison had resumed his seat the Rev. Warren A. Candler, 
president of Emory College, arose and spoke as follows: 

“To-day we bury out o' sight the mortal remains of a most extraordi 
man. Nocommon man could have achieved what Senator Alfred Holt Col- 
quitt has accomplished. 

“For more than forty years his people have loved and trusted him, and 
now he falls to peep the t beloved son of this Commonwealth. Once he 
declined office, but he was never defeated when he asked the suffrages of his 
countrymen. 

“The ple are good judges of men. The masses do not long continue to 

ive their confidence to aman unable or unworthy to servethem. They may 

e captivated for a day and gain favor when it is little deserved, but the re- 
action comes and they punish with distinctive indifference or scornful indig- 
nation the objects of their misplaced confidence. But this man they have 
honored with unwavering trust for nearly fifty years. He was a very trib- 
une of the people. Few men in our day have shown more ability to arouse 
the people and attach them to his fortunes. 

; _ n t did they find in him to enthral so perfectly their admiration and 
love! 


“It was not by the captivating power of bold and original thinking. In 
church and state he took pride in standing for well-accepted doctrines, and 
he was the implacable foe of novelties. The old safeguards of constitutional 
coe and the old Bible and the old-fashioned religion were dear to his brave 

eart. 

**He was intellectual, but the strength of his mind was put forth in the de- 
fense of well-known truths rather than in the discovery of new principles. 
He ennobled even common-place truth with the royalty of his devotion and 
the dignity of his utterance. 
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“At last had not this feature of his character much to do with his winning 
and holding the confidence of the people so long? The masses very wisely 


trust with most assurance not the man whose d puts forth new and sub- 
tle presentations of sup truth. but theman to whom well-accepted prin- 
ciples are dear as life. e truth we really need to know is not so cult of 
apprehension as many suppose. We can always know what is right, and he 
is most worthy of trust to whom the homeliest virtues seem most sacred and 
heroic. As Emerson truly says,‘ Theworld is upheld by the veracity of such 
men. They make the earth wholesome. They who live with them find life 


glad and nutritious.’ 

“Such a man was the man whom we mourn to-day. With Kingsiey 
he believed ‘the first and last business of every human being, whatever his 
station, party, creed, capacity. tastes, or duties, is morality; virtue, virtue, 
always virtue. Nothing that man will eyer invent will absolve him from 
the universal necessity of being g¢ as , righteous as God is 
righteous, holy as God is holy.’ He elevated the tone of public life in this 
State during the days he went in and out before us. For this the people 
trusted him, and they were re 

“For this further reason they loved him: He was rich in broad human 
Sg gy He loved the common_ people with a true heart fervently. 

ith him it was no affectation of demagogy, but the spontaneous affec 
tion of a noble soul permeated by the spirit of the Divine Man of whom it was 
said ‘the common people heard him gladly." Descended from patrician stock, 
well educated at one of the richest universities of our country ata time when 
educated men were less common among us than now, early possessed of the 
leisure and comfort of a wealthy planter, had be been less great than he was 
he would have been more exclusive, despising, or coldly condescending tothe 
people. But, great and true hearted as he was, he loved them, and bestowed 
all his rich gifts on efforts to serve them. None were beneath his brotherly 
kindness and tender consideration. The lowliest were hisespecialcare. But 

esterday a venerable minister gave me, in tearful accents, an account of 
ow this princely man, away back in the fifties, walked as guide and friend 
among his slaves in Baker County teaching the word of God. 

‘* Much has been said in disparagement of the type of civilization which pre- 
vailed in this section of our common country before the war. It was doubt- 
less open to fair criticism at many points. But when we see as the fruit of it 
such men as our lamented friend, a and Christian, in an unchivalric 
age, we can not justly refuse to acknowledge it had also many excellencies. 

“Although he adapted himself to the changed conditions of our times with 
graceful compliance and was the ardent friend of all true progress, he was 
nevertheless to the last a gentleman of the old school. And how admirable! 

“*The elements were so mixed in him that Nature might stand up and say 
to all the world, “‘ This was a man."’’ Gentle and brave, humble and loving, 
daring and tender, he illustrated in _—_ and in private life, in peace and in 
war, the noblest traits of mental and moral worth. 

“It is but just to say that while he was not unknown to the masses of his 
people before the war between the States, he atly endeared himself to 
them and increased his reputation with them by the brave part he bore in 
that contest. They could not count it a small or ignoble thing that, like the 
brave sons of Israel of whom Deborah said, he ‘jeoparded his life in the high 

laces’ on their behalf and in support of their sentiments. The blood must 

rst be corrupted in their veins before they can hold such services cheap or 
neglect to repay themwithhonor. Thatone should face death daily for four 
long years at the bidding of his people is no small thing, and the fidelity 
which has been tried soas by fire may not be lightly esteemed. 

“It was therefore no strange thing that his people, when the war wasover. 
honored him with the highest trusts they had to give. Twice they called 
him to the office of governor, and twice they commissioned him to sit as 
Georgia's representative in the highest council of the nation, if, indeed, I 
may not say of Christendom. And he never disappointed their confidence. 
Through ary sie he had fought disease with one hand and served 
with eilicioncy people with the other. His conflict and his constancy have 
been full of pathos. ow earnestly, how tirelessly, how carefully he toiled 
for them to the end, and amid his work laid down at last when he could go 
no further. And now that he has fallen on sleep, how stainless is his record! 

‘*He has lived during a time when vast fortunes have been easily acquired. 
He has been placed where a less scrupulous man would have gr great 
wealth. But he died poor. I think he was a little proud of his poverty. The 
last time I saw him he told me with evident e ey of the jocose greeting 
of him by a Western Senator, who, meeting a few years ago at Hot 
Springs, Ark., grasped his hand cordially and said: ‘I love to shake the hands 
of. you old-fashioned Southern Senators. You are poor as church mice, and 
honest as the noonday.’ I trust it is not improper to say I wish we may be 
ave delivered from too thrifty statesmen. 

‘What a noble spectacle was there! An aged man who had spent upward 
of forty years in his country’s service, now worn by disease and straitened 
in circumstances, but radiant with cheerful g honor undisturbed by pov- 
erty, undismayed by disease, feariessin the face of death. Surely the powers 
of the world to come had gotten holdof him and lifted him to a serene height 
of Christian repose, far above the influence of the powers of the world that 
now is. This was, indeed, his case, for after all we may say of his many ex- 
outioneien, be crowning s glory, was his Christian faithand life. A distinguished 

urist said tome yesterday, ‘He seemed to be a Christian by nature.’ He 
no patience witha captious skepticism or a petreiaing condescension 
toward the religion of our Lord Jesus Christ. To him it was the holiest 
verity of life. In the storm of war and in the calm of he walked with 
God. Keligion sat naturally upon him, as in charming humility and simplic- 
ity he walked among us. The simplest forms of faith were his especial de- 
light. On one occasion I went with him to address a religious assembly. In 
the order of the exercises I spoke first. When I had finished my remarks, and 
ust before he rose to address the meeting, the choir sang one of the sweetest 
ymns of Watts. It seemed to fill him with holy rapture. When he rose to 
speak his handsome face shone with supernatural brightness, his lustrous 
eyes were full of tears, and his utterance was choked with emotion as he said, 
impulsively: ‘Oh, how Ilovethatsong. Many atime my mother has sung me 
to sleep with it when I wasa child. And to-day, if I could hear her sing that 
song it would be a greater joy than if I could hear all the choirs of heaven.’ 
“*Ajas! and did my Saviour bleed, 
And did my sovereign die! 
Would He devote that sacred head 
For such a worm as I?’ 


“That was the song they sang. Because hisSaviour bled and gave Himself 
that we might live, this noble man has found at last an eternal home and the 
vanished hand for which he sighed and the sound of the voice that was hushed 


so ley 0. 

7 Whew the inspired tinker of Bedford jail watched home his Christian soal- 
dier and saw him with them who walk in white within the gatesof pearl, he 
said with a sob that cries even inthe printed the cry of the homesick— 
‘which when I saw I wished I were among them.’ Who among us to-day, 
after watching this grizzled old soldier home, as he has been fading away 
from us these months, does not feel as he goes within the gates and meets 


the loved and the lost, ‘I wish 1 were among them.’ ’ 
eulogy of Judge Candler was pronounced by all who heard it as one of 
the most remarkable tributes every paid to the memory of the dead. 


Battle Ships. 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN VAN VOORHIS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 20, 1895. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the annual naval appropriation bill, containing a pro- 
vision for increasing the naval establishment of the United States by construct- 
ing three seagoing coast-line battle ships, oto to carry the heaviest armor 
and most powerful ordnance, and to have the highest practicable speed, and to 
cost $4,000,000 each; and 12 torpedo boats at a cost of $170,000 each— 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall vote for the battle ships. Our Navy is 
the right arm of the nation. It gives us power on the seas. Itisa 
great peacemaker. It will secure the settlement of our national 
differences by arbitration. It will prevent war. Iam for making 
our Navy strong and powerful. The strength of a nation is meas- 
ured by its power upon the sea. A strong nation can easily avoid 
war with honor. A weak nation can sometimes only avoid war by 
submitting to injustice and humiliation. 

A great merchant marine is the necessary sequence of a powerful 
navy. The construction of war vessels in private shipyards, as a 
matter of necessity compels those yards to supply themselves with 
the largest and best tools and appliances for shipbuilding. These 
yards, thus supplied, build merchant and passenger ships and com- 
pete with foreign shipbuilders. Otherwise they could not do it. 
The result is that American-built ships are rapidly multiplying. 
The St. Louis and the St. Paul, new ocean steamers just completed, 
the equals of the City of New York and the City of Paris, built in 
an American shipyard, could not have been built in the United 
States except for the facilities of an American shipbuilder, acquired 
in the construction of war ships. 

The building up of our merchant marine will continue, and keep 
pace with our Navy, until our carrying trade upon the seas is done in 
American,vessels, and American steamships transport our passengers 
over the oceans. There is no good reason that can be given why 
the United States should not, at no distant time, become the ruler 
of the seas. 

Certain gentlemen oppose the construction of the battle ships 
because they think an arbitration treaty may be made for the settle- 
ment of international disputes, and therefore a strong defensive or 
uggressive navy is not necessary. 

With every effort to substitute arbitration for force in the deter- 
mination of international differences no doubt we ail have the most 
hearty sympathy. For myself, I will support any honest endeavor 
to maintain peace and advance civilization. It is apparent that 
the time has come when all nations should unite in the accomplish- 
ment of such reforms in international law as will render war un- 
popular and impossible. The millenium is not in sight yet; but 
some progress is being made. A monster Krupp gun was exhib- 
ited at the Columbian Exposition, but it attracted less attention 
than the marvels of electricity. In fact, thousands of people gave 
it little or no nétice. But we must not let our aversion to war and 
our great desire for a peaceful settlement of national differences de- 
ceive us; we must be prepared for whatever may happen. 

Just now a great parade is made of the desire of Great Brit- 
ain to unite with the United States in a treaty of arbitration be- 
tween the two nations. A member of the British Parliament has 
presented to the President and to Congress a petition in favor of 
such a treaty, signed by more than 350 members of that Parliament. 
Naturally enough, we are led to look into the professions of Great 
Britain and see how far they extend in the direction of maintain- 
ing the peace of the world by arbitration. We find that Great 
Britain is quite willing to agree tosettle her disputes.with the 
United States by arbitration. Herefforts stop there. She is quite 
willing, and, I might say, eager to tie this country up to arbitration, 
while she captures as much as she desires of the territory and 
rights of weaker nations. 

nmy judgment, it is our duty to refuse proposals for interna- 
tional agreements based on the desire of strong nations to secure 
themselves against our opposition to their schemes of aggrandize- 
ment. It is not enough for us to secure our own peace; we are not 
troubled about that; we can take care of ourselves. A lieger has 
been sent to us from the Britich Parliament, whose mission it was 
to treat about and see what he could do with this country. He 
roposed nothing beyond an arbitration treaty with us. When 
ngland proposes to the United States to enter into a treaty with 
her and all the nations to settle national disputes by arbitration 
we will at once join herin such an undertaking. ButnowEngland 
makes no such proposition. 

This country is committed to the Monroe doctrine, the essential 
feature of which is that the United States will regard as an un- 
friendly act any attempt on the part of European powers to extend 
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their systems on this continent, or any interference to oppress or in 
any manner control the destiny of governments whose independence 
has been acknowledged by the United States. We will adhere to 
the Monroe doctrine. 

We are bound to see that the lesser American Republics are not 
overthrown and their territory taken by any foreign power. Cer’ 
tain European powers have designs to carry out in conflict with 
that doctrine. Let us look at afew facts in the British record on 
that subject. 

There is the little Republic of Honduras. It is not a mighty 
power with armaments capable of coping with England’s navy, 
nor has it vast wealth reaped from conquered nations. In August, 
1873, the British warship Niobe approached the seaport of Omoa, in 
Honduras, and fiercely and wantonly bombarded the town. ‘There 
was no British emissary seeking for peace by means of arbitration, 
and bearing the indorsement of 350 members of Parliament. Hon- 
duras was too feeble a power to be worthy of such diplomacy. Eng- 
land’s consul had become engaged in a personal difficulty with a 
private citizen, and called upon his country’s navy to determine the 
issue. In volume 67 of British Foreign and State Papers for 1875 
will be found a fullstatement of this outrage and an illustration of 
England’s policy of arbitratiou with weak powers. 

Adjacent to Campeche, in Mexico, thereisa piece of territory now 
called British Honduras. The source of this title affords 
another lesson as to England’s foreign policy and her disinclination 
to indulge in arbitration when no fear stands im the way of her 
aggrandizement. The right of usufruct, granted by Spain to 
certain British subjects in that territory, was limited to the cutting 
down of timber and to trade in other natural products not due to 
cultivation. This was the entering wedge by which English states- 
men, against the protest of Mexico, assumed the full control of the 
territory, and gave it the present title as asignof England’s theory 
of international obligations. In his note of February 12, 1873, in 
answer to a communication from Lord Granville, Sefior Lafraga 
gives the whole story and sets forth in the strongest language the 
protest of Mexico against this outrage. There was no effort to de- 
termine the question by arbitration. England was not treating 
with the United States. It was perfectly safe for her warships to 
carry her ultimatum. 

Nor was this the only occasion in which Mexico was to suffer 
because of the British code of ethics. Even in the most highly 
civilized nations mobs have been known to commit violence, Such 
an event happened in Mexico, and an English consulate was robbed 
of a few dollars. The Mexican Government promptly investigated 
the case and proffered remuneration. But the slow methods of 
diplomacy were not satisfactory to the British mind. Here was an 
opportunity to show the wonderful power of her navy, and it was 
not lost. The money was added to that aggregation of wealth 
which has flowed into England’s coffers through the force of arms. 

And there is the Republic of Haiti. A brave people who have 

iven to the world a hero whose name is a household word among 
overs of liberty. Struggling against obstacles that might have 
discouraged a race less dcternined to work out their own salvation, 
unskilled in the arts of diplomacy, they were entitled to the sym- 
»athy of older nations and to immunity even from British greed. 
3ut the bombardment and blockade of Cape Haytien by an En- 
giish fleet in 1868, showed that not the helplessness of this people, 
nor the dictates of humanity, could stand in the way of England. 
There may come atime when England will treat for peace with 
Haiti. But it will not be hastened by cunningly devised treaties 
with this country by which the protest of this country can only be 
made through arbitrators. 

Nearly half a century ago English statesmen had cast hungry 
eyes at Nicaragua. In the occupation of San Juan del Norte and 
the invasion of Nicaragua by British forces Sir Granville Loch 
exemplified a policy of infamy and insolence-—a policy which holds 
that weak nations have no rights which England will respect. 
That policy toward the Republic of Nicaragua continues up to the 

resent moment. Even now the British are contemplating inter- 
erence with our control of the Nicaragua canal. That canal will 
be constructed by this Government sooner or later. It will con- 
nect the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean. Its completion will give 
a tremendous impetus to American commerce. It will give us the 
supremacy in the Pacific Ocean. 

The British built and control the Suez Canal, but are not con- 
tent. They want to prevent our constructing the Nicaragua Canal 
if theycan. If they can not do that they mean to prevent our hav- 
ing control of it. Only a few days ago the matter of the Nicaragua 
Canal was brought up in the House of Commons and the ministry 
interrogated concerningit. The answer of the ministers stated that 
the British ministry had the whole subject under consideration. 
Nicaragua would only be a morsel for the British lion, if the United 
States would keep hands off. 

That policy toward Nicaragua continues up to the present 
moment. 

The story of British chicane in Venezuela is not yet complete. 
Here is an excellent field for the gentlemen who are now so anxious 
to secure a treaty of arbitration with the United States of America. 
Over seventy years ago the Republic of Venezuela succeeded to the 
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rights of Spain in her territory. There is abundant evidence that 
the Essequibo River was the western boundary of Guiana. But it 
was a part of English diplomacy te refrain from making formal 
declaration of her limits, and to leave them indefinite. Even then 
there were rumors of vast treasures of ore yet untouched in the 
little Republic. 

As late as 1836 Mr. Robert Ker Porter, the British representative 
at Caracas, requested the Government of Venezuela to establish 
and maintain a light-house on Point Barima at the mouth of the 
Orinoco, thereby recognizing the rights of Venezuela. There was 
a desire for further explorations by British subjects, and they were 
willing to accept service from Venezuela, pending their investiga- 
tions as to further opportunities to extend the dominion of their 
Government. It cost money to build ships, and the thrifty Britons 
were not above accepting assistance from a people whom they would 
make victims of if a gold mine should be found. A few years 
later a titled representative of England made some surveys in the 
disputed territory west of the Essequibo, and placed posts to mark 
his work, but the indignant protest of Venezuela caused the 
British Government to order their removal. England was not then ’ 
ready to declare what should be the limits of her greed in this sec- 
tion. Every time a new gold field was opened her statesmen 
lengthened their telescopes and embraced a wider field over which 
to exercise dominion. 

Here is an opportunity Mr. Cremer and his associates in the British 
Parliament should not overlook. His request for a treaty of arbi- 
tration with Venezuela would be received with a courtesy that 
would of itself be a valuable lesson for English statesmen. For 
many years Venezuela has sought for a determination of the bound- 
ary question with England. She has asked the friendly offices of 
this Government to secure for her an arbitration with England. 
But there are good and sufficient reasons to England why England 
should refuse, It was once said that Great Britain would go to 
war at any time over a bale of cotton. Her treatment of Venezuela 
shows that a gold mine is equally as potent a factor in determining 
the question of war or peace. 

Doubtless England will refuse arbitration with Venezuela so long 
as new discoveries of gold mines are reported. She will change the 
line as often as it snits her convenience. It matters little that 
every year must show constant changes in her demands, It costs 
but a trifle to engrave new maps, and she can change the maps when 
she likes. But the opportunity for the United States to demon- 
strate the better policy should not be lost. Our answer to Eng- 
land’s proposal for a treaty must include a demand that it cover 
every Republic on this Continent. This illustrates a higher public 
sentiment. It recognizes the obligation of the nation to extend a 
recognition of human rights beyond our boundaries, and to grant 
legitimately the benefit of our prestige to struggling republics 
naturally and properly looking to us for sympathy and support. 

That Great Britain’s foreign policy has at times been so infamous 
as to cause her own statesmen to denounce it, is shown by tho 
reports of her officials. 

In 1826, on the 15th of July, Mr. Osborne, afterwards Lord 
Osborne, expressed himself in the House of Commons as follows: 

With regard to Bracil, the policy of this Government has not only been tyran- 
nical toward that country but destructive for England. * * * In Brazil pub- 
lic a has become so excited against the right of search by our vessels, 
which the English Government has so terribly abused, and ar discontent so 


strong that the Brazilian cabinet was obliged to notify England that the ancient 
treaties with Portugal must no longer be applied to Brazil. 


An eminent Brazilian writer on international law, referring to 
the policy and events alluded to by Osborne, says: 

The history of the unjust acts done by Great Britain to Brazil is perfectly 
summed up in the eloquent speech of the illustrious Osborne. 

In 1851, in consequence of illegal seizures of Brazilian vessels in 
Brazilian ports and harbors, and of attacks upon various points on 
the Brazilian coast—all of which acts were unauthorized by the 
treaty between Brazil and Great Britain for the suppression of the 
slave trade—followed by a demand on the Brazilian Government 
by the British minister that orders should be given to the ports not 
to fire on British war vessels entering its ports and harbors for the 

urpose of exercising the i!legal right of search, the Brazilian min- 
ister of foreign affairs protested against the act referred to, con- 
cluding his note as follows: 

That pretended right (of search) Brazil denies and protests against the same, 
preferring any possible calamity to a recognition of it. 

In 1847, in reiation to a claim of a British subject against Brazil, 
the British minister in Rio de Janeiro directed the following threat- 
ening note to the Brazilian minister of foreign affairs. 

The Government of Her Majesty is fully determined to obtain justice for Mr. 
Young; it remains, therefore, for the Governmentof Brazil to decide whether it 
will voluntarily make the satisfaction demanded, or whether the British Govern- 


ment must employ the means at its disposition to compel that of Brazil te con- 
clude this affair. 


In 1862, an English vessel, Prince of Wales, was wrecked on the 
coast of Rio Grande do Sul at a point so near the frontier of Uru- 
ay that it was for a long time impossible to determine in the 
urisdiction of which country the accident occurred. In the same 
year an unimportant contlict between a party of English officers, 
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landed from a British man-of-war, with the police of Rio de Janeiro 
assumed the importance of an international question. Of these two 
events, which conjointly disturbed the relations between the two 
countries, the latter gave rise to questions which were settled in 
favor of Brazil by the King of Belgium acting as arbitrator; but 
the ciaims arising from the former, Great Britain refused to submit 
to that, or any other tribunal, preferring to enforce them at the 
cannon’s mouth. 

These claims involved cash. England could not risk their arbi- 
tration. The British minister at Riode Janeiro demanded the imme- 
diate settlement of these claims, which included not only remunera- 
tion for the cargo and seamen’s effects, which had washed ashore 
and were taken possession of by the people in the vicinity of the 
wreck, but also payment for the vessel itself, hulland rigging. The 
Emperor was supported in his resistance to these extravagant 
demands, but after several Brazilian vessels had been seized and 
condemned as prizes by British war vessels under orders of the 
British minister, and under the threat of immediate bombardment 
of the city, he was forced to yield, and the payment in full was 
made under protest. 

The list of Brazilian vessels illegally seized by British cruisers, 
and for which restitution was never made, may be cited in support 
of Lord Osborne’s declaration that the policy of Great Britain 
toward Brazil has been one of “tyranny.” 

Time would fail me to complete the lists of outrages perpetrated 
on this continent by Great Britain. Enough has been given here 
to show to the people of the United States that our Government 
will fail in its duty if it does not insist that any treaty of peace, 
and for arbitration with England, shall include every nation which 
needs our moral support. We will not be tied up by a treaty that 
compels us to look on while England gobbles up the weaker nations. 


Pacifie Railread Funding Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. HENRY ALLEN COOPER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Thursday, January $1, 1895. 


The Honse being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7798) providing for the refunding ot 
the debts of the Pacific railroad companies to the Government of the United 
States— 


Mr. COOPER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The subject under discussion is one of great im- 
portance to the people of the United States. In the mere amount 
of money involved the bill is among the most notable of all those 
which in recent years have engaged the attention of Congress, 
while, in its broader aspects, it touches upon great questions ot 
public and of governmental policy, and presents features of deep 
and far-reaching significance. 

It is not my purpose, sir, at this late hour in the debate, and within 
the brief time allotted me, to attempt a speech arranged in orderly 
sequence of argument and touching upon all of the matters pre- 
sented by this very im: t measure. I propose simply to review, 
and to endeavor to make reply to some of the principal arguments 
advanced by the advocates of the bill, and especially those presented 
this afternoon by the distinguished gentleman from Vermont. 

At the outset, before entering upon the discussion, Mr. Chairman, 
I desire, in view of what fos hae said during the debate by the 
friends of the bill as to the motives of its opponents, that my own 
attitude may be clearly understood. I do not pose here or elsewhere 
as a professional “reformer.” I have never assumed, nor am I 
about to assume, the role of a professional antimonopelist—a per- 
son in season and out of season opposed to all corporations simply 
because they are corporations. I have nosympathy with the famil- 
iar indiscriminate denunciation of railroad companies and their man- 
agement. My observation is that railway managers are human 
beings like the rest of mankind— just as good, just as bad, as are 
men engaged in other reputable pursuits. As a rule, they are pos- 
sessed of very exceptional ability, and some of them I know to be 
men of the highest character. 

I do not propose to discuss railroad management in general nor in 
the abstract, but in so far as I speak of it at all I shall confine my- 
self to the concrete examples presented to our notice in the history 
of the Pacific Railroad companies. The facts to which I shall allude 
are substantially undisputed, and as to none of them is there any 
contlict of testimony on the part of disinterested witnesses, among 
whom I include the members of the Wilson committee of 1873 an 
of the Pacific Railway Commission of 1887. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I invite attention to some of the state- 
ments made by the last member who oceupied the floor this after- 
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noon in advocacy of the bill, the gentleman from Vermont. He has 
at le and with much earnestness presented certain facts which, 
he intimates, create equities in favor of the directors and officers of 
the Pacific Railroad companies, and are therefore of importance in 
determining the action of the House upon the pending bill. 

Bat, sir, every claim of this character advanced here by the hon- 
orable Member from Vermont was urged before the Government 
Commission of 1887, appointed to examine into the affairs of these 
companies; every one of the things which he has said so well in 
extenuation of the conduct of the officers and directors of these cor- 
— was urged by the mer themselves in their own behalf; all 

e has uttered in labored commendation of their bravery and by way 
of description of the hardships they encountered and of the risks 
they ran in putting money into a great venture was there presented 
with as much vehemence and with as much eloquence by these 
gentlemen themselves and by their representatives, among whom 
were some of the ablest lawyers in the United States. And, sir, the 
Commission, without a dissenting voice, declared to he utterly friv- 
olous, nonsensical, and unworthy of a moment’s consideration the 
whole elaborate argument in this behalf then presented before them, 
and to a repetition of which we have just listened from the lips of 
the gentleman from Vermont. 

The gentleman from Vermont spoke of the difficulties attendant 
upon the construction of these roads. He alleged that the com- 
panies expended a vast amount of money in building them, and 
that they invested, “risked,” their capital without any assurance 
whatever that it would be returned to them, as if in some way 
these matters, even if proven, were pertinent to the subject under 
discussion. But, sir, a complete reply to these suggestions, a 
demonstration of the inaccuracy of some of them, of the unimpor- 
tance of others, andof the irrelevancy of the rest, is at hand. By 
the report, which I havein my hand, of the Commission of 1887 we 
are informed that 31 miles of the Central Pacific road were built 
= to the passage of the act of 1864, and not after that event, as 

as been suggested here to-day, and that the first eighteen sections 
were constructed at a cost of $22,250 a mile. 
of these sections the report says: 

The construction presents no peculiar features excepting that the bridge across 
the American River was an expensive structure, and may be accepted as furnish- 
ing a fair criterion of the average expense of construction when it does not pre- 
sent any exceptional features. 

Now, sir, remember over the mountains they were allowed $48,000 
a mile; for other portions of the road $32,000 a mile, and fer all of 
the road more than $20,000 a mile; and here is a statement by the 
Commission that $22,500 represents the average cost of construction, 
except under peculiarly difficult circumstances. These sums per 
mile came from the Government. In addition to these, the compa- 
nies were allowed to issue first-mortgage bonds to an ameunt equal 
to the total of bonds received from the Government. 

Mr. BLAIR. The bonds of the Central Pacific road were sold and 
realized in currency. The cost of construction is expressed in gold, 
gold being used on the coast. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I infer from the suggestion of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire that he means us to understand 
that these bonds were sold at adiscount. But that intimation is 
answered by the Commission in its report in the following lan- 
guage: 

The statement tht the Central Pacific Railroad Company was forced to sell the 
bonds at a discount and thereby lest the sum mentioned, is hardly accurate. The 
bends were exchanged for their equivalent value in gold, but they were not sold 
at any such discount as stated, measured in legal tender. But viewed in the most 
liberal light, for the purpese of ascertaining any possible equity or compensation 
to which this corporation could be entitled by reason of the alleged discount of 
these bonds, the fact that they are to-day outstanding, and that the United States 
will be called upon to pay the face value thereof at maturity, on behalf of the 
Central Pacific Railroad corporation, is a conm.plete answer to any such suggestion. 
The claim for interest en the amount of the alleged discount is covered by the 
same consideration. 

But, Mr. Chairman, let us return to the point at which I was in- 
terrupted, concerning the cost of these roads. In the report of the 
Central Pacific Company for 1865, signed by Mr. Stanford himself, 
it is set forth that from the bonds alone they received money amply 
sufficient for the completion of the road. 

Mir. BLAIR. The gentleman wiil remember that the testimony 
was that the proceeds of the first bonds and of the Government 
bonds substantially built the Central Pacific road, though they 
were left some three or four millions of dollars in cebt when they 
arrived at the point of junction at Ogden. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In reply to that observation I will 
quote directly from the report of the commission of 1887, 80 that 
there may be nothing of hearsay about my statement: 

It a from the official report of the Central Pacigc Company for 1865, 
signed by Mr. Stanford himself, that the company, through the Gevernment and 
its own mortgage bonds, had abundant resources for the completion of the road. 

I see no allusion here to any lack of funds whatever. The money 
which built these roads came from the Government and from the 
first mortgage bonds. With that fact in mind the “risk” does not 
seem so appalling. Moreover, besides the great loan of its money 
and credit, the Government gave these companies, outright, a total 
of more than 26,000,000 of acres of land, upon which up to 1887 they 
had realized nearly $40,000,000, with more than 12,000,000 of acres 
then yet unsold. 


Concerning the cost 














Now, sir, what about the hardships which these directors of the 
Central Pacificendured? What about the bravery which they dis- 
played? Would not $25,000 a year, would not $50,000 a year, by 
way of salary to each of these four men, which last sum is the com- 
pensation received by the head of this great Republic, have been 
ample remuneration for all they suffered? Stanford did no work 
of excavation; neither Crocker nor Hopkins did any; Huntington 
did none. Neither individually nor collectively did they do any 
shoveling except as with their pers and by their votes on every 
side of every contract they shoveled the money of the company 
out of its coffers into their own. 

How does the commission of 1887 treat that sort of a claim? 

A very large proportion of the difficulties, labors, and dangers referred to were 


borne by the “oe surveyors, subcontractors, and the laborers who actually 
did the work. The principal directors of the company all received large salaries 


as compensation for their various services as president, treasurer, secretary, or 
manager of the company. It is therefore impossible to find in the circumstances 
alluded to any justification for the transfer to themselves of the entire franchise 
of this company represented in its stock, and of a considerable portion of its 


assets obtained through the contract made by their own votes. 


Were they entitled, sir, to virtually all of the stock and of the 
other assets of this company in return for the awful hardships they 
endured in receiving these millions of money from the Government 
and the first mortgage bonds, while, under the supervision of con- 
tractors and engineers, Chinamen and other laborers did the work? 
The Government commission say in effect thatin this particular 
the argument of the gentleman from Vermont is utterly devoid of 
merit. I will not myself say anything by way of characterization 
of it, 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. 
dead if they worked so hard. * 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Vermont de- 
clares that there was a great saving to the Government in the 
matter of transportation because of the construction of these 
roads, and is apparently of the opinion that this fact also creates 
an equity in favor of these directors. The commission treats that 
claim likewise, as entirely unworthy of serious consideration. 

The evident object and purpose of the construction of this transcontinental 
route was to reduce the expense and cost of transportation. This object was 
avowed and declared and urged as a reason for the granting of the United States 
aid, and it is certainly a somewhat remarkable proposition that those who have 
received euch aid should claim that the United States was not fairly entitled to 
the reduction in the cost in transportation, which was intended as the natural 
result = the enterprise. The claim is in direct contradiction of the terms of the 
act itself. 

The commission, sir, treats as also unworthy of consideration 
the fact, upon which the gentleman from Vermont elaborated so 
earnestly, that other railroads were built across the continent by 
which traffic was diverted. The commission say: 

This claim is simply monstrous. * * * When corporations or individuals 
embark in enterprises for purposes of their own, and with the avowed object of 
making money therefrom, it is mere idle complain* for them to find fault with the 
development of other kindred enterprises demanded by the advancing needs of 
an everincreasing po palation, There is, in the judgment of the commission, no 
merit whatever in this claim for diverted traftic. 

Thus vanishes another of the alleged equities presented by the 
gentleman from Vermont. But, Mr. Chairman, there is another 
fact which still more plainly discloses the weakness of this conten- 
tion, and that is that the Northern Pacific received its charter on 
the very day that the amendatory act of 1864 was passed and before 
any work was done by the Union Pacific. What force is there then 
in the argument of the gentleman from Vermont and of others who 
believe as he does, that the Central and Union Pacific companies are 
entitled to consideration, despite the embezzlement and fraud and 
perjury which have marked their management, because other and 
competing roads were oe in view of the fact that the charter of 
one of those competing roads was obtained at a time when the Cen- 
tral Pacific had built only 31 miles of its line and before the Union 
Pacific had done any construction work whatever? The whole con- 
tention, sir, does not partake of the character of an argument. 

The gentleman from Vermont somewhat criticisedmy use of the 
word ‘‘trick.” I did not intend to be unparliamentary, and it was 
the farthest from my intention, I beg the House to believe, to say 
anything in the slightest degree reflecting upon the distinguished 
gentleman from Vermont. I have served with him on the commit- 
tee and know his ability and honorable character. Nothing was 
more remote from my purpose than to impute anything like a trick 
to him. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Well, you charged him with 
supporting a trick. 

r. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why, very many honest men have 
been deluded as I.believe you are being, if you now propose to sup- 
port this bill. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I am supporting nothing. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Many an honest man has supported 
a dishonest project from the best of motives. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. I suppose they are all fools 
but yon. 

Mr, BOATNER. 
man himself, 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. Certainly. The conscience of the 
gentleman from New York is not attacked; I simply appeal to his 


No wonder some of them are 


It simply goes to the discernment of the gentle- 
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intelligence. I used the word in describing the bill, not its advo- 
cates. And in this connection I call the attention of the gentleman 
from Vermont to the words of Judge Collamer, of his own State, 
spoken in the Senate of the United States concerning the act of 
1862. That act provides that by way of repayment the Government 
of the United States shall receive anuually 5 per cent of the net 
earnings of the roads. Senator Collamer, a learned and able man, 
said: 

The idea of men putting their money into this road unless it can be mado 
profitable by this donation is all perfectly idle. Thereis not any man of common 
sense who will do anything of the sort unless this donation can make it success- 
ful. The honorable Senator from Massachusetts says there is not a man in this 
body who would put money in it expecting to make a good investment. I take 
it, there are none who would put it there in any other way. That is a very clear 
thing. Now, when we are put off with tho idea of setting aside 5 per cent of the 
net receipts, as they call it, of this railroad for the purpose of paying the ad- 
vance, however successful the experiment may be, it is equally fallacious. There 
never will be any net proceeds to it if it is profitable, never. There is not any 
railroad in the country where there is anything of rights reserved to the Govern- 
ment that ever had any net receipts. The stock all runs into the hands of a com- 
paratively limited number of people who are the employees, the agents, the 
superintendents, the president, and the directors of the road, and every one of 
them is amply paid and no net receipts ever come in. 

What a prophet was the then Senator from Vermont! 


All of us who have known anything about railroads perfectly understand that. 
Ifthe repayment to the Government is to come out of the net receipts, they are never 
to have anything at all. That is as perfectly clear as that there is any road to be 
laid from here to the Pacific. If it had said that the gross receipts were to be set 
apart.to pay the advance made by the Government it might mean something, but 
it is not 5 per cent of the gross receipts, and these gentlemen will never agree to 
have itso. They do not mean that it shall be any security. 

The idea that it is any security is all a fallacy from beginning to end. We are 
to have 5 per cent of the net proceeds of the road. ou might as well, and 
with as much safety, have said 50 per cent. Fifty per cent on nothing will not 
be any more than 5 per cent on nothing. It is very modest to put in 5 per 
cent. Why did you not put in 50? Any man who knows anything about such 
matters knows that there never will be any net proceeds. If there should really 
be any proceeds those who have charge of the road will take care that they are 
used up in paying employees whom they select and in other expenses. 

What does all this mean that I have read in the fifth section? Is it a gull, a 
trick? What in the world is it? Do gentlemen desire tobe keptin this shape for 
the purpose of a mere trap to catch woodcocks! Is it a desire to be exeoudia ly 
ingenious and contrive it so that you can gull and deceive the community by this 
sort of duplicity? It goes on to provide for5 per cent of the net proceeds, and 
that they shall do certain work for the Government, and the idea is that if they 
succeed, if they make the road, they shall render these services to the Govern- 
ment; but if it is profitable to them why should they not pay back the bonds? 
You keep calling it a loan, but when we come to talk really about carrying the 
security into effect in the event of the success of the road you hesitate and falter. 

It is evident, Mr. Chairman, from the history of these roads that 
the doubts and suspicions of Senator Collamer and his fear that a 
trick was intended were well founded. In the light of that his- 
tory the acts of 1862 and 1864 are revealed as very cunningly devised 
enactments. And that is the reason, as the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana has said, why we should examine every syllable of this bill, 
lest it, too, prove to be a thing “‘oi tricks and traps.” I contended, 
and now contend, that the sections mentioned by the honorable 
gentleman from Vermont do not reserve to the United States what 
they apparently reserve and what we all think ought to be reserved 
to the Government. 

The last paragraph in the bill provides that ‘‘ Nothing herein con- 
tained shall be held to affect, exclude, or impair any right or rem- 
edy in the premises now existing in favor of the United States.” 
But, sir, there is no right or remedy now existing in favor of tho 
United States. The Government as creditor has no present right of 
action in the premises. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has already decided that the Government is without power to insti- 
tute proceedings until the bonds have matured and the roads have 
defaulted; so that it has no present right or remedy against these 
officers and stockholders and therefore as to it this pretended reser- 
vation amounts to nothing. : 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. 
gress create a new cause of action? 

Mr. BOATNER. ‘The idea is that these rights shall be reserved, 
te be enforced fifty years from now if anybody wants to do it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Would you have a bill creat- 
ing a cause of action that does not now exist? 

r. COOPER of Wisconsin. No, sir. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. If there is any cause of ac- 
tion, why do you want a cause of action made? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I propose to tell the gentleman from 
New York my objection to these features of the bill. Gentlemen 
have repeatedly asserted that if the bill were to become a law no 
rights of action would be lost against any persons who have wrong- 
fully taken the assets of these companies. Now, section 14 of the 
bill provides that the Attorney-General shall be “authorized by the 
said company or companies to appear for them or it”—observe tho 
language—‘“‘ as attorney or solicitor in such action.” 

He is to appear as attorney for “them or it”—that is, for the 
“company or companies.” 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. If the action is to be brought 
for the United States in the name of the company, who would you 
have the Attorney-General appear for? 


Would you have this Con- 


Will the gentleman allow me 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But, sir, under the provisions of 
this bill he is to appear for the company, and not for the United 
States in the name of the company, as suggested by the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. 
his name is used. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Letme restate the point. Every ac- 
tion properly in court is brought by, or in behalf of, a party called 
the party in interest. By section 14 the Attorney-General is to ap- 
pear “for the company,” when the fact is, that both of these com- 
panies are already barred by the statute of limitation and by re- 
peated acts of confirmation and ratification. The bill, therefore, 
simply names the Attorney-General as a lawyer to appear for a 
party whose right of action is already barred. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. That is a bad claim. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That provision ought not to be 
here, because it authorizes the Attorney-General to bring a suit 
that can not be maintained. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Why do you not put in a pro- 
vision that the statute of limitations shall not run against this 
claim, and that it is not barred? 

Mr. BOATNER. I would suggest that these claims and theright 
of action on behalf of the company against stockholders and direct- 
ors are barred by the Statute, and their action can not be inter- 
fered with by action of Congress. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. By what statute? 

Mr. BOATNER. The statutes in different States where these di- 
rectors have resided and which have jurisdiction over these trans- 
actions. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. The statutes of a great many 
of the States provide that the statute of limitations never runs 
against a foreign corporation. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. CCOPER of Wisconsin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEPBURN. Isit not true that any stockholder during all 
these years of alleged peculation might have himself brought suits 
against the directors? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The first fifty-two millions of the 
Central Pacific stock was voted by four directors to themselves, 
virtually as a bonus, and kept almost entirely by them for many 


ears. 
Mr. HEPBURN. Iremember hearing the gentleman from New 
Hampshire say that there were more than eight thousand of these 
stockholders. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That number related to the Union 
Pacific and to a period subsequent to the principal transactions by 
which the Government was defrauded. 

Mr. HEPBURN. How does the gentleman account, in the absence 
of these suits, for the presence of continued peculation ? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will answer that question. Iam 
very glad the gentleman from Iowa has drawn attention to that 


He appears for the company— 


point. 
Mr. BOATNER. ‘These men had control of the majority of the 
stock. 


Mr. HEPBURN. But it was not necessary that the suit should 
be brought by those controlling the majority of the stock. Any 
stockholder for himself, or for another, might have brought suit. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will answer the question, I think, 
to the satisfaction of the gentleman of Iowa. Four men, Hunting- 
ton, Crocker, Stanford, and Hopkins, had taken virtually all the 
stock of the Central Pacific Company. ‘They voted to themselves a 
total of $52,000,000 worth of stock, and although the law required 
explicitly that nothing but cash should be taken for it, there was, 
nevertheless, only about $400,000 in cash paid into the Treasury. 
They also voted themselves $34,000,000 in dividends. That was a 
paying road down to1884. Every year there was a considerable net 
profit. Those men took it all. They absorbed substantially all of 
the assets. They acted in flagrant disregard of the rights of the 
Government. Suits were brought against them by Samuel Brannan 
and Charles A. Lambert and others as owners of stock in the road. 
The complaints in these suits set forth that these four men had been 
guilty of many violations of their duty as directors, that they had 
given very profitable contracts to themselves, and that by means of 
those contracts they had acquired possession of all the assets of the 
company remaining after the expenditures of the actual cost of con- 
— What says the commission of 1887 concerning these 
suits 


The allegations cuntained in these complaints were such as would compel men 
of honor, if these allegations were false, to defend themselves at any cost. It ap- 
s from the evidence that all these suits were settled, and that the stock owned 

y the plaintiffs was bought at rates varying from $400 a share to $1,000 a share. 

Mr. BOATNER. What was the par value? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. One hundreddollarsa share. These 
facts make plain, sir, the reason why the suits which were brought 
were not peoecenaans and they also afford a complete and suggestive 
reply to the question of the gentleman from Iowa. 

fr. HEPBURN. It seems to me that the proceedings there de- 
scribed would be likely to operate as an incentive to other stock- 
holders to go and do likewise. 





Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes, sir; but suppose the other 
stockholders were abont to “‘ go and do likewise,” and that they 
went around to these directors—I do not know that they did, but 
they could have easily done aa they approached them and 
said, “If you do not pay us our share we will begin suits.” Is it 
not probable that the directors would say, ‘‘All right, how much 
do you want?” ‘The Central Pacific pays it,” ‘Jones pays the 
freight’” Ihave no doubt that that is precisely what took piace if 
other suits of similar character were ever brought. There was only 
a very small amount of stock out besides that issued by these 
directors to themselves. 

Mr. BOATNER. If the gentleman from Wisconsin will permit a 
suggestion, we are not dealing here with the rights of the stock- 
holders nor seeking to protect them from the consequences of their 
failure to protect themselves. We are merely insisting that the 
right of the United States to protect itself against the consequences 
of fraud shall be preserved. Thatis all. If the stockholders did 
not see fit to assert their rights that is no concern of ours; but we 
ought not for that reason to give up the rights of the United States. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Right on that point. This 
road has been insolvent for some time, I believe. Now, when a 
road becomes insolvent the directors become trustees for the credit- 
ors, and what is the reason the creditors have not enforced their 
remedy? They certainly had a right to go into court as soon as the 
road became insolvent. 

Mr. BLAIR. Thevery proposition that is contained in the Reilly 
bill proposing te pursue these defaulting officials of the Central 
Pacific Company is copied substantially from the bill prepared by 
the same Commission which the gentleman from Wisconsin quotes 
as authority, and is meant to give every possible remedy against 
the offenders that can be devised. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

a. BOATNER. How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chair- 
man 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana has forty-eight 
minutes. 

Mr. BOATNER. 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There isanother point to which the 

entleman from Vermont alluded, and to which the gentleman from 

‘ew Hampshire [Mr. Biatir] has just made reference; that is, that 
certain provisions in the pending Reilly bill are also to be found in 
the bill prepared by the Commission of 1887. 

Mr. BLAIR. The Commission bill was prepared years ago, and 
that part of the Reilly bill was copied from it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The Commission of 1887 did prepare 
a bill, and the Reilly bill is now before the House. I have already 
shown what value there is in the provisions of the two bills respect- 
ing the maintenance of actions against the directors. 

Now let us examine some other features common to both of them, 
Both measures propose, among other things, to take a new mort- 
gage from the Central Pacific Railroad Company. Let us see what 
there really is in that provision. No amount of unctuous—only 
that Ido not wish to violate the proprieties of the occasion I would 
say no amount of oleaginous argument [laughter]—can suffice to 
delude anybody about the meaning of that proposition who knows 
a about the facts. It sounds well, but it signifies very 
little. By the report of the Commission we find that the entire 
amount of the finded debt of the Central Pacific Company in 1887 
was ninety million forty thousand and odd dollars. 

Since that time its condition has not improved. The company 
even then had no collateral upon which a new mortgage cal be 
taken—so says the report. It states also that the amount of the 
funded debt of the company, principal and interest, exclusive of 
the indebtedness to the Government, aggregated in that year more 
than $57,800,000, which sum, the report declares, exceeds the esti- 
mated cost of reproducing all the roads of the Central Pacific Com- 
pany. And yet, sir, we are told here repeatedly of the splendid new 
security the Government would obtain if this bill were to become 
alaw. Concerning this security the report says: 

A present mortgage given by the Central Pacific Railroad, embracing the entire 
1,357.29 miles of the road asnow consolidated, would therefore give but very little 
widitionai security to the present statutory lien. : 

Sir, this statement shows that though I may properly quote the 
Commission of 1887 as an authority in its findings of facts, yet that 
I am not bound to adopt all of its suggestions as to proposed new 
legislation. 

Mr. DUNN. Is not the effect of this bill that it involves an ac- 
ceptance by the United States of that mortgage? 

r. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes, sir. 

Mr.DUNN. How, then, could the Government, or those who com- 
pose the wow gh pursue the men who have defrauded the roads? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. ‘The company can not do anything 
of the kind, nor could the United States, at least not for another 
fifty years. 

r. Chairman, the gentleman from Vermont dwelt with great 
force upon the rights of tamoeush stockholders. He said, ‘“‘ Here are 
a number of persons who have purchased this stock innocently and 
they should be protected.” I assert, sir, that the word “innocent” 
ean not be used with any sort of propriety in connection with the 


I yield twenty minutes more to the gentleman 
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purchasers of the stock of these roads. The records of these com- 
panies have been open to the public. Ne man is justified in buying 
anything in the form of corporate stock without first examining as 


to the condition of the corporation. These stockholders knew— 
they were bound to know—the financial condition of these bond- 
aided companies; they knew that their fands had been frandulently 
diverted; that their directors had conspired, and successfully, to 
render it impossible for the companies to meet the indebtedness to 
the United States at maturity. They knew all of these things; 
they took the stock with netice, every one of them, and are in no 
proper legal sense innocent holders of it. 

But, sir, let us inquire a little further as to the soundness of this 
claim on behalf of the innocent stockholders. The memorial pre- 
sented to the House by the Union Pacific Railroad Company ex- 
pressly declares that nothing can be done toward a reorganization 
withou: a foreclosure. Every person who has appeared before our 
committee and been examined on this point has declared that no 
reorganization can be effected without a foreclosure. Mr. Carr, of 
Boston, appeared there in behalf of certain Union Pacific interests, 
and the colloquy between him and the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire is very instruetive when red in connection with this plea for 
the innocent stockholders. Here it is: 

Mr. Buam. Do you expect the stockholders will ever realize anything in the 
aided roads? * * * I mean the main line. 

Mr. Carr. T do not see why they should not. 

Mr. Buiatr. I believe the bills provide for foreclosures. * 
that would be that it would — out the original stock? > 

Mr. Carr. It would practically do that. 

Mr. Buarr. As to the branch lines—what effect would it have upon them? 

Mr. Carr. It would be the same with them. 

Mr. Bian. The stock in the entire system would completely disappear? 

Mr. Carr. That would be the practical effect of it.” 

Mr. BLAIR, Allow me to say 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Sir, with a foreclosure and a sale 
under it—when the stock of the entire system has “completely 
disappeared”—what, I ask, will become of these innocent stock- 
holders, about whom during this debate the friends of the bill have 
evinced such extreme and anxious solicitude, these persons whe 
have a little stock here and a little there? They will not be called 
to bid at this foreclosure sale. No, sir. The big men who have 
the money will do all of that business; to them the roads will be 
sold, and the innocent little stockholders will be heard of no more, 
forever. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLAIR. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, I must refuse just now, because I 
have only a few minutes. 

These men want to use this great line of road for two generations 
to come. They want to use millions and scores of millions, money 
and property, of which they are not entitled to a dollar. And we 
are asked as national legislators making laws for the United States 
of America, the grandest Republic in the history of mankind—we 
are asked to discriminate in favor of rich men solely because they 
are rich, to sanction repeated violations by the past management 
of these companies of every rule of common honesty, to forgive and 
condone what we would not forgive and condone in any one except 
the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific Railroad companies; and 
a!l, sir, under the poor, weak, pitiable pretense that we are thereby 
guarding the interests of innocent stockholders. 

But, Mr. Caairman, let us examine this matter of the alleged 
innocent stockholders from another point of view and assume that 
there is to be a reorganization without foreclosure. ‘Then, sir, in 
that event I can conceive of no reason which could be expected to 
induce us to say that the farmers on the line of the Union Pacific, 
the farmers on the line of the Central Pacific, the miners on the 
lines of these roads, all of the people of the United States who 
travel or ship freight over them, must for long years pay such 
charges as will enable these companies not only to liquidate the 
Government debt but also at the same time to pay interest and 
dividends upon a hundred and seventy millions of fictitious and 
fraudulent capitalization. For, sir, they must be allowed to charge 
what the law calls ‘‘reasonable rates,” and reasonable rates are such 
as will furnish a fand to meet indebtedness, and at the same time 
yield a fair return on the iavesiment. 

These companies have $170,000,000 approximately of watered 
stock, fictitious capital, bonded indeb ess, the bonds of which 
were executed by these directors and paid to construction companies 
and to similar corporations, in some of which they themselves were 
the sole, and in others the principal, stockholders. This fraudulent 
stock, this fictitions capitalization exists to-day, and we are asked 
in effect to say to these companies, go on; do as you please for fifty 
years more, only give us our money—give us our money. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will my friend allow me, for informa- 
tion, to ask him a question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to proceed without 
further interruption, if possible, as I have but a few minutes. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. My question bears directly on this 
point and I will make it brief. As I understand from listening to 
the discussion, these parties after the passage of the bill, if it should 
pass, will pay off $60,000,000 of the first-mortgage bonds. Am I 
right in that 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. They promise ——-. The Cen- 
tral Pacific says not a word. Attorneys and agents for the Union 


* * The effect of 





Pacific stockholders have said before our committee that their com- 
pany might clear off the first mortgage from their line. But there 
is nothing definite, nothing like a contract, no mutuality whatever. 
The bill simply proposes that if these two companies will pay off 
the first mortgages on their respective roads, then that certain other 
things shall follow. The balance on the first mortgages aggregates 
about $40,000,000. But itis all ‘‘if,” “if.” 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Is not the amount sixty millions in 
round numbers? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There are about $16,000,000 in the 
sinking fund of the Union Pacific. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But whether they pay off anything will rest alto- 
gether on their good faith? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
good faith. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. If they do not do it the bill will not 
amount to anything; bat if they should do it I will ask my friend 
from Wisconsin whether the Government will not be somewhat 
nearer securing something on its indebtedness than it now is? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That, if the gentleman will permit 
me, is the last consideration which ought to affect the decision to 
be made here. In my opinion it should not weigh an atom in the 
judgment of any legislator in this Chamber when he comes to con- 
trastit with theother proposition embodied in it—which is, that this 
fictitious capitalization, this embezzlement, these frauds, are to be 
recognized by Congress as something inevitable, and that concern- 
ing them the Government of the United States is te declare itself 
not only impotent and remediless, but utterly indifferent. Sir, 
there is a larger and a more just view which we ought to take of 
our duty in this relation. This great gift of lands and credit, this 
enormous loan of money, were made to accomplish a great national 
undertaking, to promote great public purposes for great public ob- 
jects. Every consideration which ought to actuate us as Members 
of Congress, the highest and noblest public policy, demands that 
we do not compromise offenses like these nor fritter away the rights 
of the Government, but that we impartially and fearlessly enforce 
the laws. [Applause.] ' 

I am not advocating, Mr. Chairman, that the Government of the 
United States shall participate in the ownership of all the railroads 
of the country; but, sir, I am in favor of tandiding upon this par- 
ticular indebtedness and of letting the company or companies which 
succeed to the interest of the Government have the right, on a 
legitimate capitalization, to conduct the business and to receive a 
fair return—as suggested in the proposed substitute bill of the gen- 
ra: from Louisiana—as their remuneration for the service and 
outlay. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. And that, as I understand the gentle- 
man, whether the Government gets a cent or not. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No, sir; but I will say again to my 
friend from [linois that I do not think the payments proposed by 
this bill amount to the snapping of my fingers when compared with 
the other questions here involved. We are legislating, it must be 
remembered, for a territory which is an empire in extent and con- 
cerning matters that will vitally affect it for fifty years to come. 
Fifty years ago what is now the State of California did not possess 
a population of 25,000 men. Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Califor- 
nia, Oregon—the great West—were all a wilderness. We know 
what that wilderness is to-day. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what will it be in fifty years from now, when 
its fabulous resources of metal and mineral have been developed, 
when the lands have been irrigated, when millions and tens of mil- 
lions more of enterprising American citizens are established there? 
They areto be the people who will ship their products over these 
roads, and it must be remembered that we are legislating for them. 
And, sir, I repeat that two or three millions of dollars to go drib- 
bling into the Treasury from these companies annually for fifty 

years is not worth considering for a moment in comparison with the 
importance of the other questions presented. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman, I understand, is on the 
committee. Iam not. I must get my understanding of the merits 
of this discussion from those who do understand it. I desire to ask 
tke gentleman— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Let me say another thing. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I wanted to understand the position. 
The gentleman is in favor of abandoning the indebtedness of the 
Government entirely f 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Not at all. The gentleman mis- 
understands me. I propose to collect the entireindebtedness. Why, 
the argument of the gentleman from Vermont that we are to lose 
the Omaha bridge, seems to me to be the giving away of our rights 
in advance of and in opposition to what clearly ought to be the ulti- 
mate determination of the question. The act of 1864 provides for 
the building of that bridge, and Senator Collamer, in a speech in 
the Senate, quoted the law of 1862 and said that the Government 
can take—what? To use his words, “the whole line of the road in 
the event of the nonpayment of the debt at maturity.” That was 
the understanding at the time the law was enacted. Senator Col- 
lamer said: 

If they do not pay the bonds as a security for which they profess to make them, 
&@ mortgage on the road, it is to be taken possession of. It expressly says: 

* to secure the repayment to the United States, as hereinafter provided, of 


Yes; it will rest altogether on their 
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the amount of said bonds so issued 
with all the interest thereon which shall 
the issue of said bonds and delivery shall, ipso facto, constitute a first mortgage 
on the whole line of the railroad.” 

It is expressly provided that the Government may take possession of it. 


and delivered to said company, ther 
have been paid by the Untied hates, 


The majority of the Committee on the Pacific Railroads do not 

o so far as to declare that the case of the Government is absolutely 

opeless. On the contrary, they say it may be doubtful; but the 
gentleman from Vermont gives = all hope beyond question. The 
minority of the committee claim that the Government of the United 
States has a lien on the whole line of road—— 

Mr. WEADOCK. Did not the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the sinking fund cases hold—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman will please excuse 
me, I can not yield. 

Mr. BOATNER. If my friend will permit me, he did not answer 
the question of the gentleman from Illinois in regard to what the 
minority of the committee proposed to do with the railroad. He 
asked if we proposed to give away the debt of the United States. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Not at all. 

Mr. BOATNER. I ask him to state if he proposes to subject the 
roads to the rights of the United States? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes, sir; undoubtedly, and to re- 
cover the assets which have been fraudulently converted. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a word about the value of some of the other 
alleged new security to be received under the proposed fifty-year 
mortgage and particularly as to the Union Pacific collaterals. The 
commission of 1887 expressed its belief that if the Government of 
the United States could obtain a mortgage on the stocks held by 
the Union Pacific company, which carry the control of the branch 
lines, i would secure an important and valuable increase of its 
security. 

Now, sir, since this report of the Commission these stocks and 
collaterals of the Union Pacific have been newly mortgaged. In 
1891, as narrated. by one of the attorneys who came ‘before our com- 
mittee, there was a great deal of floating indebtedness, and the 
holders of the floating debt, each of whom had collaterals, were 
asked to come in and take new notes, running for three years (ma- 
turing shortly prior to the commencement of this session of Con- 
gress, it will be observed), and these new notes were secured by a 
consolidation of the collaterals. These consolidated collaterals 
were placed in trust with Drexel, Morgan & Co. 

Now, what did these collaterals inclade? They included five 
millions of the Kansas Pacific and collateral mortgage bonds; about 
five million of Union Pacific Coal Company bonds; the stock of the 
Union Pacific Express Company; the controlling interest of practi- 
cally all the branch lines and a large amount of the bonds issued by 
the branch lines, and, to quote the language of this attorney, 
‘‘everything which the Union Pacific Railway Company had which 
it could pledge or put up as a collateral for these notes.” 

Now, sir, | want to know what the value would be of another 
mortgage upon these same collaterals, a mortgage which this bill 
provides that we take? The present mortgage on them,bears 6 
per cent interest, and is upon stocks and bonds which absolutely 
control the branch lines, and which, as a witness, Mr. Coster, of New 
York, declared, make up also practically the controlling interest in 
the Union Pacific system. 

Mr. BLAIR. Does not the gentleman think he ought to state that 
that collateral was mortgaged to meet an impending floating debt 
of $20,000,000 which was due and upon which the road could be imme- 
diately forced into the hands of a receiver, and that they pledged 
those collaterals to meet that debt of $20,000,000, and that enough 
of those collaterals have been sold to reduce that floating debt 
down to $11,000,000? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The mortgage upon those collaterals 
at present amounts to $11,000,000 and bears interest at 6 per cent. 
It is claimed to be a good mortgage upon good property. How un- 
wise then would be the mortgagees to surrender it or in any man- 
ner subordinate their claim to that of the Government. And how 
foolish would be the Government of the United States to take a 
second mortgage upon collaterals already mortgaged to practically 
their full value and paying 6 per ecentinterest. And, sir, this attor- 
ney when before the Committee on the Pacific Railroads went on to 
show what it was meant he should be able toe show, that this com- 

ny has the Government of the United States where they think it 
is in an “emergency” and must compromise at their terms. He 
proceeded to say, substantially, that the holders of these securities 
would lie back and be independent inthe matter. From these facts 
it ean be easily determined about what additional security the Gov- 
ernment would acquire by the proposed new mortgage on the col- 
laterals of the Union Pacific. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire next to inquire a little as to the accuracy 
of the statements of the gentleman from Vermont and others who 
have spoken in favor of this bill, that the misfeasance and wrongs 
of which its opponents complain were all matters of nearly thirty 
—— ago—‘*‘ too ancient” to be now considered. Their langu 

eft the impression that all of the outrageons contracts by which 
these directors enormously enriched themselves and dispersed the 
assets of their companies were matters of thirty yearsago. But 


this, sir, is a mistake. The commission of 1887 in ‘ts report says 
concerning the Central Pacific Company: 

The financial inability of the neon pad to meet these requirements is the result 
as before stated of the profligate and wanton dispersion of the assets of the com- 
pany in dividends, the ate amount of which exceeded $34,000,000, and of 
the extravagant contracts persisted in to the present time, as evidenced iu the 
ease of the construction contracts fer the northerly end of the Califernia and 
Oregon Railroad, by the Pacific Improvement Company, entered inte in October, 
1886. 


This contract, made so late as 1886, was of a most extraordinary 
character. It was a contract for the building of 103 miles of road, 
entered into by the Central Pacific Railroad Company with the 
Pacific Improvement Company. The Pacific Improvement Com- 
pany when organized had four stockholders—Stanford, Huntington, 
Crocker, and Hopkins. Subsequently David M. Colton was given a 
small amount of stcck. So that in making this contract the first- 
named four men, who together absolutely controlled the Central 
Pacific, virtually contracted with themselves. The books of the 
Pacific Improvement Company were secured by the Commission of 
1887, and the cost of these 103 miles of road ascertained to be three 
million one hundred and thirty-eight thousand and some odd dellars. 
But the Central Pacific Company—that is, Stanford, Huntington, 
Crocker, and Hopkins—paid to the Pacific Improvement Company— 
that is, Stanford, Huntington, Crocker, et al.—for these 103 miles 
of road stock and bonds the cash value of which was £8,340,000. 

And 

Says the report— 


this extraordin transaction is being consummated to-day, in the face of this 
investigation, and in violation of every duty which the directors owe to the stock- 
nolders of that company and to the Government as its chief creditor. 


Here, at least, is one matter not too ancient for us to take into 
consideration at this time. 

But, sir, Mr. Anderson, of the Commission of 1887, testified before 
the Committee on Pacific Railroads during the present month that 
the contracts of the Union Pacific with the Oregon Navigation Com- 
pany, which he says contributed largely to cause the bankruptcy of 
the Union Pacific Company, were made in 1887, while the Commis- 
sion was in session. 

Mr. HARRIS. They were made to defeat the Thurman Act. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Vermont is 
wonderfu!ly mistaken if he thinks these ruinous contracts were all 
made thirty years ago. Seven years ago, while the representatives 
of the Government of the United States were conducting an inves- 
tigation of the affairs of these companies, the directors of the Union 
Pacific made a contract which Ellery Anderson says practically 
caused the bankruptcy of that company. Under that contract they 
guaranteed 6 per cent on the capital of the Oregon Navigation Com- 
pany $25,000,000; they also guaranteed 6 per cent on the bonds of 
that company, amounting virtually to another #20,000,000, which 
would make 6 per cent on an aggregate of $45,000,000. The money 
to pay this guarantee had to come from the earnings of the Union 
Pacific. Whatelse? Mr. Anderson says he has no manner of doubt 
that the men who were in the Oregon Navigation Company, and 
were the beneficiaries of this contract which bankrupted the Union 
Pacific, were some of them the same men who as directors of the 
Union Pacific voted the contract, and therefore it is plain they voted 
it to themselves. And, sir, in one year this contract caused a loss 
‘to the Union Pacific of $1,760,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOATNER. I yield the gentleman the balance of the time. 

Mr. POWERS. Iask the gentleman from Wisconsin if I under- 
stand him to say that I said the fraudulent contracts of the Oregon 
Navigation Company were made thirty years ago. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No, sir; but the gentleman did de- 
clare that in diseussing these fraudulent contracts the opponents 
of the bill were going back to transactions of thirty years ago, and 
he employed language to the effect that such matters should all be 
shut cut and forgotten during this debate. Here, sir, is a contract 
made seven years ago, which bankrupted the Union Pacific, a con- 
tract made by men who voted it to themselves. Mr. Anderson says 
there is no {“sstion about that. That is the substance of his testi- 
mony. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. Does Mr. Anderson favor 
this bill? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes, he favors this bill. 

Mr. VAN VOORHIS of New York. With an amendment? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. With amendments. He desires 
that the interest be reduced to 2 per cent, and he also wishes other 
amendments of importance. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is fatally defective, because it entirely 
ignores certain facts which are of vital importance toa preper solu- 
tion of this problem. These two companies differ widely from each 
other in the facts of their creation and subsequent history. The 
Central Pacific is a corporation created in the year 1861, under the 
laws of the State of California. By the constitution and laws of 
that State the life of a corporation chartered in California is lim- 
ited to a period of fifty years. The present Central Pacific Railroad 
Company will therefore cease to exist in the year 1911, thirty-four 
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years prior to the expiration of the fifty-year period of extension 
proposed by this biil. 

The Union Pacific Railway Company, on the contrary, is a corpo- 
ration created by act of Congress and with no specified limitation as 
to the term of its existence. The main line of the Union Pacific rail- 
road proper extends from Council Bluffs, lowa, to a point 5 miles 
west of Ogden, in the Territory of Utah, where it meets the Central 
Pacific railroad. From this meeting point the Central Pacific rail- 
road main line runs west to San José on the south end of San Fran- 
cisco Bay, the main lines of the two companies thus together con- 
stituting one great trunk railroad from Council Bluffs to San José. 

Now, sir, let us suppose that this bill were to become a law, and 
that the Union Pacific should carry out its requirements so far as 
they relate to that company, but that the Central Pacific, in the 
course of three or four years, should make default. In that event 
the Government would be compelled to resort to a foreclosure on 
the Central Pacific road alone—upon a road the eastern terminus 
of which is ata barren spot 5 miles west of Ogden. Foreclosure 
on this security would then be the sole recourse of the Government 
against the Central Pacific Company, for the reason, among others, 
that by the enactment of this bill into a law, and the acceptance 
of its provisions by the companies, there would result a complete 
and perfect novation of the debt and a consequent release of exist- 
ing personal liability therefor. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is seriously defective in other particulars. 
If there is to be a foreclosure and sale then of necessity new suc- 
cessor corporations must be chartered. This bill omits provisions 
essential to the proper regulation of these possible new companies, 
unless, sir, we desire a repetition in the future of the frauds which 
have made the past management of the old companies a national 
scandal and disgrace. 

‘These roads are engaged in interstate commerce. Is the Govern- 
ment of the United States to grant the charter of the successor to 
the present Union Pacific Company, or is it to be obtained in one of 
the States? If the new companies are to receive their charters under 
State laws, is the Government to say nothing as to what the char- 
ters shall contain? Are the corporators to be allowed to go to one 
of the States and after the exercise of a sufficient amount of “in- 
fluence” secure whatever they may be able to cbtain in the way of a 
charter, such an one, for instance, as was generously granted to the 
Southern Pacific Company in the State of Kentucky? How much 
capital stock are the new companies to be allowed to issue? Where 
is the provision on that pointin this bill? Where is the restriction 
to prevent fictiticus and fraudulent capitalization and bonded in- 
debtedness f 

Where is the supervisory clause? Whereis there anything in the 
bill to guarantee protection to the patrons of the roads who are to 
pay thismoney? For, sir, it is not the stockholders of these com- 
panies who will pay it, nor the officers, nor the directors, but every 
dollar of it is to come from the peopie of the United States; ihe 
people must pay it all. [Applause.] That, sir, is one of the great 
central facts to be borne in mind here. 

Have we learned nothing from the past? Is the future to be left 
to chance? The gentlemen who have spoken here in advocacy of 
this bill would apparently allow the companies, or their successors, 
to go on and do as they please so long as we get the compatatively 
trivial contribution of two or three millions a year for fifty years— 
for a generation after the majority of the members of this House 
are dead and gone. Is that the statesman-like view we should 
take of a problem so vast as this, fraught with such transcenden- 
tally important consequences to those who now inhabit, and are 
hereafter to inhabit, the great territory of the West? The directors 
of these companies, as is natural under the law, will hereafter 
recognize no obligation except that of earning dividends, while we, 
as national legislators, are responsible to the great body of the 
people. 

Are we to legislate as statesmen when a hy ages of statesmenship 
is presented to us, or as mere collectors of bad debts. [Laughter 
and applause.] Avarice was the god which wrecked these railroads. 
Is avarice the god of the Republic of the United States as repre- 
sented in its Congress? Are we to fall down and worship the golden 
calf, surrender to oe conscienceless dishonesty solely because 
it is rich and powerful, and like a harlot sell the honor of the Gov- 
ernment for money? Sir, there is no reasonable exeuse which can 
be urged here for the turning over of these great national trunk- 
line roads to corporations upon their mere suggestion of a promise— 
a promise not yet made, and even if it were made, still one which 
friends of the bill who have addressed the House declare they do not 
know whether these companies propose to try to keep, or possibly 
can keep. 

But it is said, “if they do not keep their promise we will fore- 
close.” And yet, the very gentlemen who have thus argued here in 
favor of the bill te!l us we must not foreclose; that the Government 
must never lay its impious hands upon these railroads. They de- 
nounce every proposition for the United States to enforce the con- 
tract and the law by a foreclosure, because, they say, the Govern- 
ment must never have anything to do with the management of a 
railroad. But, when we ask them what they themselves propose to 
do in the event thet this bill becomes a law and the companies 
make default, they prcxx»tly reply, “foreclose the mortgage.” Iam 
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unable to reconcile these statements, b-t I think the gentlemen 
evidently desire to express their belief in the inability of the Gov- 
ernment to properly conduct the affairs of these companies for any 
period, no matter how brief. 

Mr. Chairman, Judge Dillon, of the United States court, made an 
order in 1886--appointing Hon. J. D. Grinnell receiver for the Cen- 
tral Railroad of lowe, and in that order he said: 

The railroads in the hands of the court, and in the circuit there are eight or 
ten, have all been run with less expense and have made more money than when 
they were operated by the companies, and we hope and believe, under your super- 


vision, that this road will prove no exception, and that the property will be worth 
more at the end of the litigation. 


After nearly three years of service Mr. Grinnell resigned, and 
Judge Grant, in asking for the discharge of his bondsmen, said: 
I concur entirely in the opinion of the State commissioners, that he has very 


much improved the condition of the road, and has left it in a far superior condi- 
tion to that in which he received it. 


These quotations I have read from a work on railroads written by 
an ex-governor of the State of Iowa. Now, sir, in such a matter 
the Government of the United States could assuredly do all that 
one of the judges of its courts could do. I see no reason why the 
Government can not take this line of road, as Senator Collamer said it 
would take it, and would take the whole of it, if the contract were 
not lived up to. The control of the main line would secure to it a 
large proportion of the business of the branch lines. This was 
admitted to be true by Mr. Simpson, of counsel for the Union 
Pacific, in his statement before our committee as follows: 

Mr. Smrpson. * * * I do not think it is necessary for the Union Pacific toown, 
or by contract or otherwise control, the branch lines in order to get a large part 
of their business, because natural laws would send alarge percentage of the busi- 
ness to the Union Pacific. 

Mr. Harris. As to some of the branch lines, I would rather see them owned by 
some one else than the Government. 

Mr. Simpson. I agree to that. Some of the branch lines are not desirable in a 


reorganization and should not be takenin. There are others which it would be 
desirable to have. 


Mr. Chairman, let the Government enforce its claims by foreclo- 
sure rather than enact the pending bill into law. 

There is the one hundred and seventy millions of fraudulent cap- 
italization. Wipe it all out by foreclosure; give the management 
of the road to men whe are honest; hedge them about with restric- 
tions and safeguards to protect the interests of the people of the 
West, and of the United States generally, who must ‘die over that 
great trunk line. Limit fairly the amount of the capital. Let it 
be conducted strictly under Government supervision for a time and 
then turn it over to a corporation or to corporations with the right 
to receive an honest return upon an honest investment. But donot 
give the present corporations, merely at their request, an extension 
of fifty years. I wish to be entirely fair. 

But what claims have they upon the consideration of the Gov- 
ernment? They can not deny that their present financial condition 
is directly chargeable to themselves. It is not the fault of the 
sovernment, for it gave to them with lavish prodigality. It is not 
to be attributed to oppressive laws, nor has ill fortune brought it 
upon them. They can not rightfully come to the Government and 
ask for a renewal of its kindness and liberality under the claim that 
they have been unfortunate, and that their condition is such as 
honest management could not have foreseen and prevented. 

Sir, they can not come here as honest debtors pleading misfortune 
as an excuse for failure to meet their cbligations, and asking the 
Government, an indulgent creditor, in mercy and justice to extend 
the time for payment. No, sir: nothing of the kind. They are 
here unable to deny that their condition is due to fraud and cor- 
ruption of every sort known to corporate management. ‘Their 
directors misappropriated funds; they destroyed books of account 
to hide the evidences of guilt; and in furtherance of their dishonest 
and disreputable schemes certain of the directors of each company 
resorted to perjury. 

The cost of the Union Pacific road, like the cost of the construc- 
tion of the Central Pacific, was substantially equivalent to the pro- 
ceeds of the first-mortgage bonds and of the Government bonds, or 
about $50,000,000 in the aggregate, and yet the amount charged to 
the company was more than $97,000,000. The directors of both 
companies bonded the land grants, they bonded the incomes of the 
companies, they took everything there was in the roads, virtually 
all of the stock, and then members of each board made affidavits, 
signed and made oath to them, that all the stock was fully paid, 
when, in fact, out of a total of more than $97,000,000 of stock in 
these co.apanies, less than $2,000,000 was actually paid in. I do not 
wish tospeak disrespectfully of the dead, but was not that perjury? 
These men have been called financiers; as such they have been 
denominated during this debate. Financiers indeed! 

Mr. BOATNER. In the modern acceptation of the term. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Financiers! There have been finan- 
ciers of a different kind. George Peabody was a great financier, 
and among all the millions which he left to bless mankin * there 
was not a dishonest penny. His name is immortal for trus genius 
in finance, for nobility of character, for bountiful goodness. It is 
hallowed forever in the affectionate remembrance of the world. So, 
in another sphere, we have had great financiers—Turgot, for exam- 
ple, and Hamilton, and Gallatin. You remember, sir, that Webster 
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said of Hamilton: ‘He smote the rock of the national resources and 
abundant streams of revenue gushed forth. He touched the corpse 
of public credit and it sprang upon its feet.” 

These ‘‘financiers” of the Pacific railroads smote the rock of 
their company’s resources and abundant streams of revenue gushed 
forth—all of which they carefully turned into their own pockets. 
{Laughter.] They touched the living credit of their corporation 
and it fell a corpse at their feet. [Laughter and applause.] Per- 
sons of discernment will be able to note a distinction between these 
two classes of financiers. [Renewed laughter. ] 

Mr. COOPER of Florida. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 
Is it a fact that unless we _ this bill new there is no provision 
to protect the lien of the United States until the meeting of the 
next Congress? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No, sir; it is not a fact, and I am 
pleased to have the gentleman from Florida propound that question. 
Here is the lawof 1887. By the way, four days ago that proposition 
was presented to me by a very prominent member of this body in 
the utmost good faith and he expressed much surprise on learning 
that the statute which Iam about to read was in existence. It was 
read last evening by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Harris]. By 
the act of March 3, 1887, it is provided: 

Sec. 4. That whenever, in the opinion of the President, it shall be deemed neces- 
sary to the protection of the interests and the preservation of the security of the 
United States in respect of its lien, mortgage, or other interest in any of the prop- 
erty of any or all of the several companies upon which a lien, mortgage, or other 
incumbrance paramount to the right, titile. or interest of the United States for the 
same property, or any part of the same, may exist ard be then lawfully ilable 
to be enforced, the Secretary of the Treasury shall, under the, direction of the 
President, redeem or otherwise clear off such paramount lien mortgage, or other 
incumbrance by paying the sums lawfully due in respect thereof out of the Treas- 
ury; and the United States shall thereupon become and be subrogated to all rights 
and securities theretofore pertaining to the debt, mortgage, lien, or other incum- 
brance in respect of which such payment shall have been made. 

Tt shall be the duty of the Attorney-General, under the direction of the Presi- 
dent, to take all such steps and proceedings, in the courts and otherwise, as shall 
be needful to redeem such lien, mortgage, or other incumbrance, and to protect 
and defend the rights and interests of the United States in respect of the matters 
in this section mentioned, and to take steps to foreclose any mortgages or lien of 
the United States on any such railroad property. 

Sec. 5. That the sinking-fands which are or may be held in the Treasury for 
the security of the indebtedness of either or all of said railroad companies may, 
in addition to the investments now authorized by law, be invested in any bonds 
of the United States heretofore issned for the benefit of either or all of said com- 

anies, or in any of the first-mortgage bonds of either of said companies which 
cove been issued under the authority of any law of the United States and 
secured by mortgages of their roads and franchises, which by any law of the 
United States have been made prior and paramount to the mortgage, lien, or 
other security of the United States in respect of its advances to either of said 
companies as provided by law. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Is there an appropriation? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The sinking funds are available. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I understand that, but { wish the gen- 
tleman would read the item appropriating the money out of the 
Treasury to meet demands on the first-mortgage bonds if there is 
any such appropriation. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This law provides that the money 
shall be paid “ out of the Treasury.” Thatis a sufficient appropria- 
tion. I am only citing this, and I am very glad the gentleman 
from Florida has by his question called my attention to it, to show 
the lack of that emergency which is being urged here as a reason 
for deciding this matter within two days. The emergency does not 
exist. We have five dollars for every one which need to be used 
until more than a year from now. The average maturity of these 
bonds is January 1, 1897. There are only about $3,000,000 that need 
to be attended to at present, or approximately that, and we have 
$16,000,000 in one sinking fund and $7,000,000 in another. The 
emergency assumed in the question which the gentleman from 
Ohio propounded this morning to the gentleman from Kansas does 
not exist. It was simply an assumption, honest on his part, but 
nevertheless an assumption, baseless in fact. 

The President, Secretary of the Treasury, and Attorney-General, 
under the act of 1887, have ample power to protect the rights of 
the Government. Therefore there is no immediate emergency, and 
all of this assertion about the absolute necessity of the prompt 
passage of this bill, or in the event of a failure to so pass it, the 
total ae of the Government claim, is, with all due respect to the 

entlemen who have uttered the statement, absolute pretense. It 

as no force behind it. No, sir; there is no such emergency, 
although a deliberate attempt has been made to create an appear- 
anceofone. This matter has been delayed and delayed and delayed, 

The bill was reported shortly before the summer adjournment. 
After the adjournment we were busy preparing for the election. 
After the election we came here. December passes; nearly the 
whole month of January passes. The last week of January arrives 
and then suddenly a great emergency is discovered, and the astound- 
ing proposal is made to the House, in the first instance, that we be 
gagged with only four hours of general debate upon a bill which 
provides finally as to the disposition to be made of a claim for ap- 
proximately $140,000,000, and as to what shall be the management 
of these great national trunk-line railroads tor a half century to 
come. They talk about an emergency in order to stampede 
Congress 

Mr. REILLY. On the subject of an emergency I should be glad 


to make an inquiry of the gentleman, if he will allow me, 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What is it? 

Mr. REILLY. During the next thee years, if Congress does not 
legislate on this subject, will not the \Jnited States Treasury have 
to pay out $60,000,000 in cash to redeem the subsidy bonds, in addi- 
tion to the amount it has already paid, making an aggregate of 
$136,000,000 ? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman’s question may or 
may not assure the fact. But, as Leonard Swett was wont to say, 
as he rose, twirling his eyeglasses, to reply to any suggestion of 
this character when addressed to him, ‘‘While the gentleman’s 
observation may be entirely sound, and I presume that it is, it is 
unfortunately not germane.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. REILLY. It isnot germane if Congress does not see fit to 
take action to secure the payment of a $136,000,000. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Three years, as suggested by a gen- 
tleman near me, is a longer time than two days. There is ample 
time and opportunity in which to draft a bill and make of it a law 
which will more nearly meet the requirements of the situation than 
would the bill under discussion. You have been struggling with 
this bill for a year—— 

Mr. REILLY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then you came in here and induced 
the Committee on Rules to say that the whole House—after a year 
of disagreement among the members of the Committee on the Pacific 
Railroads as to tie provisions of the bill—that we as a House are 
to make up our minds upon this vitally important matter after a 
general debate of four hours and a rambling, incoherent, slipshod 
five-minute debate lasting one afternoon. Sir, there is apt to bea 
difference between a law enacted after a stormy discussion of this 
kind, to meet an alleged “‘emergency” of the sort conjured up here, 
and one enacted after the people of the United States have had this 
question brought to their attention and when all the Members of 
Congress have had an opportunity to become familiar with the facts 
of the problem. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I observe that my time has nearly expired. As 
I said in the beginning of my remarks, I do not pose here as a pro- 
fessional ‘‘reformer.” I have no thought of that kind. Ido not 
assume to be a professional antimonopolist. Ido not believe in 
indiscriminate denunciation of all men engaged in corporate busi- 
ness. [ have not, nor have I ever had, any sympathy with such 
manifest unfairness. Nor, as I said before, am I here to advocate 
that the Government of the United States take all the railroads of 
the country. I only believe that the Government of the United 
States ought to take this line of railroad because that is the way to 
do justice to all parties concerned-—— 

Mr. HARRIS. And comply with the law. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And te comply with thelaw. The 
gentlemen in favor of this bill must, to be consistent, oppose fore- 
closure under any circumstances. If the conditions of the mort- 

age to be given under the bill are not complied with the horror of 
foreclosure will still be as potent with them asever. Foreclosure is 
neverto be thoughtof. To accord with the views now entertained by 
amajority of the Committee on the Pacific Railroads the proviso in the 
act of 1862 ought to have been to this effect: ‘‘ Unless yon pay these 
obligations at maturity we will foreclose on the roads: Provided, 
however, And this great loan of money and gift of lands is upon 
this express condition—that if you do not pay these obligations at 
maturity; if you do not voluntarily create any sinking fund; if 
you seize the stock of the road and pay nothing for it, although we 
say you shall pay;cash; if, more than all other things combined, 
your conduct tends to destroy public confidence in the integrity of 
American railway management; if you fraudulently convert the 
assets of the company to your own use and deliberately enter into 
a conspiracy to make it impossible for the Government to realize 
anything on its claim, then, and in that event, we will not fore- 
close; we will simply give you fifty years more.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of an early settlement of this great 
question. Butit must bea fairsettlement. For the reasons which 
I have submitted, sir, the pending bill is unfair to the Government, 
and nuthing can prevail upon me to give it my support. [Prolonged 
applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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mtral Pacific............---- | 737.50 | 36, 000, 000 | ass 

Western Pacific ..-22.222.22.. | 128,26 | 4,000,000 |¢ 224 211.680 | 84, viT, 680 
AE iui... ccocsnevesecs | 2,495.05 | 95,955,347 | 268, 302, 462 | 172,200, LIS 
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APPENDIX B. 
[Extract from report of the Wilson Committee to the House of Representatives 
February 20, 1873. } 

Your committee can not doubt that it was the purpose of Congress in all this to 
provide for something more than a mere gift of so much land and a loan of so 
many bonds on the oue side and the construction and equipment of so many miles 
of railroad and telegraph on the other. 

The United States was not a mere creditor, loaning a sum of money u mort- 
gages. The railroad corporation was not a mere contractor, bound to Farnish a 
specified structure and nothir g more. The law created a body politic and corpo- 
rate, bound as a trustee so to manage this great public franchise and endow- 
ments that not only the security for the great debt dune the United States should 
not be impaired, but so that there should be ample resources to perform its great 
public duties in time of commercial disaster and in time of war. 

This act was not passed to further the personal interests of the corporators, 
nor for the advancement of commercial interests, nor for the convenience of the 
general publie alone; but in addition to these, the interests, present and future, 
of the Government, as such, wore to be subserved. A great highway was to be 
created, the use of whieh for postal, military, and ether purposes was to be secured 
te the Government ‘‘at all times,” but particularly in time of war. Your com- 
mittee deem it important to call specia! attention to this declared object of this 
act, to accomplish which object the munificent grant of land and loan of the Gov- 
ernment eredit was made. 


Appropriations, 


SPEECH 


. 


HON. JOSEPH G. CANNON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 4, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the subject of appropriations— 

Mr. CANNON of Mlinois said: 

Mr. SpesKER: In the closing hours of the Fifty-third Congress 
T avail myself of the opportunity to present, for the information 
of the House and of the country, a statement of the aggregate of 
appropriations made by this Congress—the first half of Cleve- 
iand’s Administration—as compared with the aggregate of the 
appropriations for the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Congresses, re- 
spectively, under Harrison’s Administration. For this purpose I 
insert the following comparative statement, which has been care- 
fully compiled and is correct: 


From this statement it appears that the appropriations of the 
Fifty-first Congress, when Mr. REED was Speaker of the House, 
and the President, House, and Senate were Republican, were in 
round numbers $988,000,000, while the appropriations of the 
Fifty-second Congress, when the House was Democratic and Mr. 
Crisp was Speaker. were in round numbers $1,027,000,000, and 
the ———- of this Congress, with President, House, and Sen- 
ate all Democratic, are in round numbers $990,000,000. Moreover, 
the late sale of thirty-year 4 per cent United States bonds, the 
payment of interest upon which is permanent, swells the total of 
appropriations for this and the next fiscal year by $2,900,000, mak- 
ing the grand total actually appropriated by this Congress in round 
numbers $993,000,009. This exceeds the appropriations made 
the Fifty-first Congress, called by our Democraticfriends “the bil- 
lion-dollar Congress,” In round numbers, by $5,000,000. 

This Congress, furthermore, in addition to the actual increase 
of appropriations, has authorized public works to be done under 
contract, leaving the next Congress to make appropriations there- 
for, as follows: 

By fortification act: 
Fifty 12-inch mortars 

By sundry civil act: 
Public buildings 
Light-houses 
Revenue cutter, Pacific coast 
Denver mint building 
Rock Island bridge 


By District of Columbia appropriation act: 


By naval appropriation act: 
Two new battle ships, six gunboats, 
and three torpedo boats 
Armament therefor, which will prob- 
ably cost 


Thus the appropriations and authorizations of this Congress are 
seen to be, in round numbers, $1,015,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, the appropriations for the public service, as a rule, 
make dry reading, but to the careful student of public questions 
they tell more of the policies of Administrations and parties than 
can be gathered from volumes of words and protestations. 


Exuibit A.—Comparative statement of appropriations made by the Fifty-first, Fifty-second, and Fifty-third Congresses, fiscal years 1891 to 1896, inclusive. 


Fifty-first Congress. Fifty-second Congress. 


Fifty-third Congress. 


. Extra and ‘ 
First session, Second session,| First session, Second session, Third sessio: 
1991 1893. 1804. first regular “ 
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$1,027 104,547.92 


* Deficiencies included as follows: 1891, on account of 1890, $25,321,907.25 ; 1892, on account of 1891, $29,335,598.34; 1893, on account of 1802, $7,674,382; 1894, on 


account of 186%, $14,149, 724.85. 


+ This is the amount originally submitted to Congresses by the Secretary of the Treasury as estimated to be necessary under permanent specific and 


permanent indefinite appropriation. 


I call attention to the fact that the appropriations for pensions 
to the defenders of the Republic in war, and to their widows and 
orphans, by this Con. under Cleveland are $42,129,616.85 less 
than those made by the Fifty-second Congress—the last two years 
under Harrison. This $42,000,000 decrease gives in figures the 
tangible result of an unfriendly—I will go further, and say un- 
just—administration of the pension laws under Cleveland. 

Mr. Speaker, the condition of the country was far different un- 
der Harrison’s Administration from what it has been and is now 
under this Administration. Then there was universal prosperity; 
now there is universal adversity. Then, under wise revenue laws, 


the people cheerfully contributed to the ee of the Govern- 
ment from their abundance, and were glad when the Treas 
poured from its full coffers the oe ee eee an 
wisely to carry on the Government; and r all this was done a 
—— still remained to anticipate the payment of the war debt. 
ow our people are out of employment, values are shrinking, 
and the people pay their taxes into the Treasury by it effort. 
and find such payment oppressive. The surplus has di 
from the Treasury. The -_ of the Sree. ins of de- 
creasing, is increasing, and increasing no maintain resump- 
tion, as is claimed, but to pay current expenses. This Adminis- 
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tration has issued and sold United States bonds time and again 
for the avowed purpose, it is true, of maintaining resumption, 
but in point of fact 1t has taken the proceeds, is taking the pro- 
ceeds, and will continue to take the proceeds to pay the current 


—- of the Government. 

his Congress has wholly failed to provide sufficient revenues, 
while it has increased appropriations. In the meantime the Ad- 
ministration has rejected ev practical effort of the mimority to 
assist in remedying the evils t beset the Treasury. 

Mr. S er, this is a Government of the people, through par- 
ties, and there can come no true relief in the premises until the 
people correct the error made in 1892,by giving the Republican 
party fuil power in 1896, thereby enabling that party to write its 
policy in legislation and administration. 


The Indian Question—Allot them Lands, Educate them, Em- 
ploy them. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN A. PICKLER, 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Iy THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 19, 1895. 


The House being in Committees of the Whole on the state of the Union. and 
having under consideration the bill (H..R.8479) making appropriations for 
current and contingent expenses of the Indian Department and fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1806. and for other purposes— 


Mr. PICKLER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to submit a few remarks im regard to 
this Indian question. I do not claim, as a at many men do, 
to have studied this question so thoroughly that I know all about 
it, or that I am competent to suggest remedies for all the ills of 
these people. Mr. Chairman, the discussion of the Indian ques- 
tion arranges itself at the present time under about three heads— 
the education of the Indians, the allotment of land to them, and 
the procuring of work for them after they are educated, or after 
the lands are allotted. We have im this country about 250,000 
Indians. These Indians have been pressed westward and west- 
ward until in the States, like my own, where we now find them 
they must remain; there is no further west. We must now as- 
similate the Indians among our people, and they must remain a 
part of our population. But I want to impress upon the House 
the fact that these Indians, 250,000 in number, are the wards of 
the whole nation, and not the wards of any particular State or 
locality, and we of the West can not consent that their education 
shall devolve upon our States and our people alone. 


SCILOOLS. 


In regard to this educational question, Mr. Chairman, a great 
deal has been said, and it comes up every time this question is 


presented in the discussion, as to the future of the Eastern schools; | 


and I was exceedingly sorry to hear the gentleman from Arizona 
Mr. Smit] arraign the Eastern schools in the way he has done. 
ntlemen of the committee, how many Indian children of the 
United States are provided for in the Easternschools? There are 
less than 5 per cent of the Indian children receiving their educa- 
tion in these Eastern schools. Only this last fall | was talking 
with one of the leading Indians of my State, a preacher, who was 
very desirous of sending his child East to be educated. When I 
suggested to him that he could secure an education in a Western 
school he said, no, he wanted to furnish that education which 
the Eastern schools alone could supply. 


EASTERN SCHOOLS. 
I must confess Iam somewhat surprised at the position taken 


by the gentleman from Arizona. I want nomore Eastern schools | 


instituted. I agree with the gentleman as far as that goes. But 
T want the schools that are in existence to be continued. I do not 
want these Eastern people to lose interest in the Indian question; 
whenever we break up the Eastern schools, whenever we cease to 
resent an object lesson in the East of the Indian question, then 
tern people will cease to a large extent to be interested in the 
mestion of Indian education or the care and support of the In- 

jans in any way. 

Tt seems to me that when that time comes they would turn from 
us, and certainly the gentleman from Indiana, if he is here, would, 
for he contends for putting all of the schools on the reserva- 
tions—they will turn from us and say, ‘‘ Well, we Eastern 
have nothing todo with the question.” Would our Eastern friends 
be likely tosay, ‘‘ You have broken up the Eastern schools whereby 
the interest we had was largely developed in them, and therefore 


as they are a part of your people you must take care of and edu- 
cate them.” It seems to me that if we destroy these Eastern 
schoois can make that claim with very much emphasis. That 
condition I do not desire. 

WARDS OF THE WHOLE NATION. 

These Indians, I repeat—these Indians are the wards of the 
United States. They are the wards of the whole nation, and the 
nation has taken their land from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
has crowded them as far West as they can go. They must be 
taken care of where they are now. It is the business of this 
country to take care of them where they are, and not the business 
of those localities into which they have been forced. 

But, Mr. Chairman, as to the subject of the Eastern schools, there 
is no gentleman who discusses this question who ever gives the 
statistics in reference to the Eastern schools. There is simply a 
theory in the minds of these gentlemen that they want all of the 
sch on the reservations, and some gentlemen in the office of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs have been so much impressed 
with that idea that, notwithstanding by an act of Congress giving 
an + x, eee for the institution of two schools in my State, 
one at berlain and one at Rapid City, and appropriating 
$50,000, $25,000 for each school, although that appropriation is on 
the books as a subsisting appropriation, although this act of Con- 


gress has been for that purpose, they have steadily refused 
to build the Is, and are contending that they should go on 
the reservation and build them. 


Now, there is, of course. a discretion lodged with the Secretary 
of the Interior as to the building of these schools; but he proposes to 
disregard the expressed will of Congress and, under this fetich 
worship of putting all of the schools on the reservation, declines 
to establish the schools which Congress has directed shall be es- 
tablished adjoining the reservations, where the schools would be far 
| more efficient, and put them on the reservation instead. The gen- 
| tleman from Arizona {Mr. Siri] says that it will be much bet- 
ter to take the schools and put them on the reservation. 

Now, let usjust for a moment consider this great contention, 
this fetich, as i have said, which is so strong im the minds of some 
men, thatall of the Indian schoolsshould be on the reservations and 
nowhere else, not even adjacent thereto. Take the instance 
where the Indian Office, in the worship of that principle, will not 
build the schools at Chamberlain or Rapid City,in my State. 
Chamberlain is just across the Missouri River from a large Indian 
reservation. I contend that it is betterim many instances to have 
the schools off the reservation, but near them. 

They propose to build an industrial school 29 miles from the 
railroad, on an Indian reservation, and another 40 miles, on an In- 
dian reservation, where the gentleman from Arizona contends they 
will be able to educate the Indians. How can you practically ed- 
ucate Indian children when there is no civilization surrounding 
them? I mean by going on to unsettled reservations, away from 
white civilization. Far better, gentlemen, to have the schools at 
some point adjacent to or near the reservation, where Indian chil- 
dren can be educated, where they can come in contact with white 
people, where. they can come in contact with business men of 
the country, where they can learn trading or merchandising, 
| farming or some useful occupation, and become acquainted with 
the methods and the manners of white people and understand 
how to transact business for themselves. Put the schools on the 
| reservation, where they are surrounded by their own people, and 
| they will learn nothing except what the teachers teach from the 
| books. Moreover, on a reservation the day schools are already 
| established and they are the civilizers of the Indians in so far as 

schools on reservations civilize. The Indian parents can come to 

the day schools and see the children, and why is not a day school 
| with a teacher teaching civilization just as good a civilizer as an 
industrial school would be? Why not? 

Now, I am sorry to hear the slander. for it is nothing else, per- 
| petrated upon these Eastern schools. There is not an Indian aad 
west of the Mississippi River that is, in my opinion, doing better 
if as good work as either Hampton or Carlisle. Just as the gen- 
tleman from Georgia states, at Carlisle and at Hampton they are 
teaching these children blacksmithing, teaching them to make 
chairs, to make pictures, to make all kinds of woodwork, to saw 
| lumber, to make harness, and many other industries of that kind, 
| and the people come to these schools and buy from these Indians. 

They learn trades and business. Nothing of this kind could ever 
| happen if you confined these schools to the reservations. 

So I am in favor of retaining these Eastern schools. The East- 
ern schools have not 5 per cent of the Indian children of the 
United States in them, but this small per cent,and the trifling 
appropriation that we make for these Eastern schools, give an 
| Object lesson to the Eastern people. They keep the Indian ques- 

tion before the Eastern people. They keep the philanthropists 
interested in this question, and I am firmly of the opinion that we 
of the West, who have these Indians among us, are making a 
re mistake when we undertake to uproot these Eastern schools, 

am in favor of future schools on or near the reservations, but 
the present Eastern schools should continue. 
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ALLOTMENTS. 

The allotment of lands is another question which bears also 
upon an inquiry made by the gentleman from [linois [Mr. Can- 
NON] the other day. It is a pertinent question that is coming up 
at all times in regard to this Indian matter, and that is, What 
shall the Indians do after they are educated? You hear gentle- 
men upon this floor time and again asking questions of this kind. 
They say, ‘‘Are not the lands allotted to these Indians? Have 
they not taken their lands in severalty? Are they not American 
citizens, entitled to all the rights and privileges of American citi- 
zens?” Yes, gentlemen, that is true; but because you simply 
give them their lands in severalty and make them voters, that 
does not civilize them. And I want to say further, that after 
their lands are allotted tc the Indians in severalty that they then 
need an Indian agent to look after their affairs more than they 
did previous to allotment. 

And why? Simply because when they were under the tribal re- 
lation their headmen and their chiefs did their business. The 
more ignorant of the Indians listened to the headmen. The chiefs 
looked after the business of the tribes; but after you have alloted 
the lands in severalty, of course it brings the question of American 
citizenship to their knowledge, and they begin to understand that 
they have the same rights that the chiefs have, and then it is that 
the white man comes in, when these ignorant Indians undertake 
to act for themselves, and the white man gets the advantage of 
them. They need the protecting care of the Government, through 
an agent more after their lands are allotted than they do before. 

Now, my opinion is that in every Indian tribe the lands ought 
to be allotted, and ought to be allotted now. Ido not believe in 
the theory that the Indians are not ready for the allotment of 
their lands. I concede that some of them are blanket Indians 
yet. Iconcede that they are in a very low state of civilization; 

mut, gentlemen of the committee, there is not an Indian in the 
United States, male or female, but who knows and understands 
business well enough to know, if you mark out a certain tract 
of land and tell that Indian, ‘‘ This is your land, this is your pos- 
session, this belongs to you, this is your property,” just what 
these declarations mean. They are all civilized enough to under- 
stand that and to understand it thoroughly. 

Now, it is little different where the lands are allotted and where 


they are not allotted Where the iands have been allotted they | 


are generally doing very good work. In my opinion the lands 
ought to be allotted at once, and then let us extend the law so that 
these Indians can lease their lands to the whites. 


RENTING. 


Let the Indian understand that he can lease his land, and I am 
in favor of extending this law of leases. I procured an amend- 
ment in the last ents civil appropriation bill enlarging the law 
of leasing to some extent, but it should yet be broadened very 
much. Let the Indian have the privilege of leasing 40, 60, or 80 
acres to the white farmer. Let the white farmer come there. Let 
the Indian build a cabin upon some tof his land. Let the 
white man come there and raise stock, and make a garden and 
plow fields, and build fences, and do what the farmer does any- 
where in thiscountry. Let the Indian understand, as he will un- 
derstand, that this is an improvement on his land. He knows it 
is to his advantage. He knows it is an improvement upon his 
possession. He becomes interested. He learns to work; he finds 
what he should do, to improve his condition in life and enhance 
the value of his property. 

Now, I believe that would be the greatest educator that could 
possibly obtain, because self-interest is just as much of a guiding 
principle in the Indian as it is in the white man, and you can 
readily see, I believe, that that would advance the Indian’s prop- 
erty in that it would enhance the value of his land in a way that 
can not be reached in any other direction. 

After you have allotted the land and after tes have educated 
these young Indians, the great trouble is to find work for them to 
do. Itis not that these young educated Indians are not gener- 
ally willing to work. I think they are often as willing to work 
as young white men and women are. 


WANT OF WORK. 


But the trouble, gentlemen, is that there is no work for them 
to do, and that is the reason that there is so much failure in the 
proposition to educate them exclusively on the Indian reservation. 
After they have been kept on the reservation where they have not 
been brought in contact with white men they know nothing of 
business, and that is the reason why the reservation is not ex- 
clusively the place to educate them. They ought to be taken 
abroad to schools where the whites are. ow, another thing is 


that they ought to be afforded employment; and I think, gentle-. 


men, that is the great question after all with which the Indian 
problem is charged—how to find work for the Indian. How to 
employ the Indian, whether educated or uneducated, is a great 
question. How to employ these girls and boys who come out of 


these schools after we have sent them to the same is a serious 
question. 

After we have solved that I think we have the other matter 
solved. The Government is committed to educating the Indians. 
There is no reversal of footsteps to be taken on that. After you 
have allotted the lands to the Indian you expect him to act asa 
citizen and be a voter. Then you would expect him to be able 
to take care of himself. There is nothing for him to do. He has 
a lot of uncultivated land, and he knows not what to do with it. 
After these boys and girls come out of the schools, they know 
nothing about where to find employment. 

STOCK RAISING. 

Another place where we have made a great mistake is, we have 
undertaken to locate these Indians on farming lands in many places 
where a white man can not farm successfully. The Secretary of 
the Interior ought to be directed to locate them on lands with ref- 
erence to the adaptability of the country to business and to en- 
gaging these Indians in that kind of business. Now, the Indian 
country, when you go to the far West, where these Indians ‘are 
principally situated, is largely a grazing and a stock-raising coun- 
try. Stock raising is profitable nearly everywhere where we find 
the Indian. That is a pursuit which seems natural to the Indian, 
and drought does not interfere with that so much as it does with 
crops. It is a certain crop every year, and instead of confining 
them to cultivating land let them be engaged in stock raising. 
The Indian prefers a nomadic life, and likes to take care of stock. 
By bringing their attention to stock raising by the allotment of 
land, and by letting the Indian understand that he increases the 
value of his possession by improvements, when he has the object 
lesson of the white man on his own land, he soon becomes inter- 
ested, and very soon these Indians will become self-supporting. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PICKLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the gentleman from South Dakota know 
anything of his own knowledge as to what becomes of these In- 
dian students of Hampton and Carlisle schools after they have re- 
turned from school? 

Mr. PICKLER. Yes, sir; I do. I want to say that it is the 
worst kind of a mistake to say that they have returned to barbar- 
ism. If you will go with me, in my State, to the Crow Creek and 
other reservations, I will show you those students living in houses 
like white men, farming lands, and raising their families in civil- 
ized life. There are no more of these young Indian boys and girls 
going back into barbarism than there are white women and white 
boys that are retrograding after they come out of colleges and 
scly ols. Of course, when they go back into the tribe you can not 
expect that they will fully keep up the habits they acquired at 
school. They ought not to go back to the tribe. They ought not 
to be compelled to go back to the wigwam and blanket life. They 
ought to be furnished employment. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Does the gentleman know a single 
Indian who was educated at the Carlisle or Hampton school, or 
elsewhere off the reservation not employed by the Government, 
that is of any manner of account? 

Mr. PICKLER. Oh, yes; many of them. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. What are they doing? 

Mr. PICKLER. They are farming. They are building houses. 
They are in the bakeries, and in harness shops, and in many dif- 
ferent avocations. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I am speaking of those that are on 
the reservations. ; 

Mr. PICKLER. Those where their lands have been allotted to 
them, as I understand, if the gentlemen would confine them to 
the reservation there is generally little chance for any employ- 
ment there. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman says—and I will be 
glad to know whether further progress has been made—that where 
these Indians have been educated in the Carlisle or the Hampton 
school and they go back upon the reservation and where they are 
employed by the Government they do well. 

r. PICRLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. And where they are not employed 
by the Government they do well, which is better still. Then, why 
does my friend dwell so much upon the necessity of work being 
furnished these Indians if they take care of themselves on the 
reservation? Because where a man will take care of himself, with- 
out somebody else to take care of him, he is much better off. 

Mr. PICKLER. I do not contend that the Indian can take care 
of himself if he can not find any work. Look at the morning and 
evening papers of this great city of Washington at this very time, 
where we are told that thousands and multiplied thousands are 
brought down to want and hunger because they can not get em- 
ployment; white people suffer for employment, are failures with- 
out employment, can not take care of themselves without eT. 
ment; neither can the Indian succeed without employment. I 
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not pretend that the Indians are going to do well unless they have 
employment; and my contention is that the great problem for the 
Government now to solve is how to employ the Indians. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Now, if the gentleman will allow 
me, because I am very much interested in his speech—— 

i PICKLER. Iam glad to yield to any inquiry of the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. CANNON of [llinois. With the average white man, the 
American citizen of the United States, the rule is that he controls 
his own actions and by his own efforts supports himself. When 
he becomes dependent upon others it is an exception to the general 
rule. Now, I ask my friend whether the rule is not exactly the 
reverse with the educated Indian when he goes back to the res- 
ervation? 

EDUCATION ELEVATES. 

Mr. PICKLER. Oh, I do not pretend that the educated Indian 
youth is on an - lity with the educated white boy when he 
comes out of school. But I claim—and here is my proposition, 
and there is no escaping it, and it will apply to any of the Indians 
in the United States—I claim that just so far as education ad- 
vances a white child, better enables him to gain a livelihood, 
brings him up to a higher grade of citizenship and a higher civiliza- 
tion, just in the same proportion does education improve the Indian 
child. Udefy any to deny that proposition and support the 
denial by statistics. i do not deny that some of these educated 
young Indians, when they are compelled to go back to their tribes, 
pa e more or less of the customs of the tribe, but they never 
sink to the place they were before, not even when they return and 
live with the tribe. 

I have seen them with their tribes drawing rations, and you 
could tell who had been educated by the difference in their ap- 
pearance, in their countenance, in their movements, in their gen- 
eral bearing. You could see a difference, for instance, between 
one young Indian girl who had been educated and her uneducated 
sister who stood beside her. When you inquired as to the cause 
of this difference the reply would be, ‘‘ This one has attended this 
or the other school.” Education does exactly as much in propor- 
tion for the Indian as it does for the white man. 

COLORED PEOPLE. 


Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Now, if the gentleman will allow 
me, I would like to put another question. There are some seven 
or eight million colored people in this country who not long ago 
came out of barbarism. These people, as a rule, work rather than 
starve or steal, just as the white man does asarule. Now, does 
my friend’s observation show that by reason of the education of 
the Indian the same thing is true of him as is true generally of the 
colored man or the white man? 

Mr. PICKLER. I donot know that I correctly comprehend the 
gentleman’s question. Will he repeat it? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I say that, asa rule, the seven or eight 
million colored people in the United States work rather than 
starve orsteal; and the rule is the same with the whiteman. Now, 
does my friend claim that the training which the Indian youth 
receives at Carlisle or Hampton or any of these other institutions 
off the reservation makes the same thing true of the Indian when, 
after being educated, he goes back to the reservation? 

Mr.PICKLER. Yes, sir; thatis me sentence: I think it does. 
Of course, I do not pretend that the Indian young man or young 
woman is as apt to go to work as the Segre. e colored man 
has been at work for generations; he has been earning his bread 
by the sweat of his face; for generations he has been laboring for 
a living. But with the Indians the case is different. We have 
not been fighting the ao for generations, while we have held the 
Indian at the point of the sword. The Indians have but recently 
been savages, and of course we can not expect as much from them 
as we may expect from these patriotic colored people who have 
for so long a time intermingled with the white people in the midst 
of white civilization, who have done so much for this country, 
who have fought for it, who have been a part of its history and 
civilization, and who are an industrious, liberty-.oving peo le. 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. The gentleman from Sout akota 
will allow me to suggest that quite a number of children edu- 
cated at Haskell are employed upon farms in Kansas. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Off the reservation? 

Mr. CURTIS of Kansas. Off the reservation. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. PICKLER, Generally there are but few farms on reser™a- 
tions. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Oh, there are plenty of farms on the reserva- 
tions. 

Mr. PICKLER. Very few on reservations in my part of the 


country. 
Mr CURTIS of Kansas. And a large number of these Indian 
youths go to their original homes and establish farms for them- 


selves. 
Mr. PICKLER. In the few minutes remaining I desire simply 
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to recapitulate the three propositions which I would be glad to 
have gentlemen consider in acting upon this bill and in dealing 
with this Indian question. As before remarked, the three ques- 
tions mainly to be considered are the question of the Indian’s ed- 
ucation, the question of the allotment of lands, and the great 
question of providing work for the Indians after they are edu- 
cated and after their lands are allotted. Upon those three ques- 
tions hinges this whole Indian problem to-day. 

Tam pleased that the people of the East have been philanthropic 
enough to assist in the education of the Indians. I do not doubt 
that we can do just as good work in our Western schools as has 
been done in the East. But I do not think it isa good thing to 
require that all these Indian schools shall be upon the reserva- 
tions. I am in favor of that being done to a large extent, but I 
do not think all the schools should be so located. The theory 
upon which my friend from Indiana {[Mr. HOLMAN] is desirous 
of requiring that all these schools shall be on the reservations is 
that the children must be where their parents can see them while 
they are in attendance at the schools. Mr. Chairman, at the In- 
dian Office the other day I learned that when the schools are 
placed on the reservations the Indian parents come and camp 
around the schools until the school superintendents have been 
obliged to ask the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to provide 
rations for the parents when they thus come to see their children. 

It would be far better to have the industrial and boarding 
schools off the reservations if they were near enough to them for 
the Indians to still visit their children, but at the same time where 
the children could get the benefit of contact with the white 
people. This would enable them to see white civilization, to see 
the mode of life amongst the white people and how they transact 
business. That brings the Indian children as well as their parents 
in contact with whites and with white civilization, and that can 
not be effected if we break up the Eastern schools and put them, as 
gentlemen have seemed so anxious to do, on the reservations. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Will the gentleman let me ask if 
his State is willing that the Indians shall attend the public schools? 

Mr. PICKLER. Yes, sir; where it is possible for them todo so. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Well, would it not be better to 
educate them in that way? 

Mr.PICKLER. That would not be possible in all cases. There 
are a number of so-called reservation Indians, 2,400 in number, in 
one place in my State who live in a region where there are not 
half a dozen white families within 20 miles of them. They 
have no such schools, and could not possibly attend them. The 
same conditions prevail with reference to the Crow Creek Indians, 
the lower Brulé Indians,and the Yankton Indians. There is no 
such opportunity for affording an education to them, because the 
public schools are not accessible. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Thegentleman thinks it would be better if 
the schools were just off the reservations? 

Mr. PICKLER. Yes. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Is it not true that where they are on the 
reservation a much larger percentage of the children attend the 
schools? 

Mr. PICKLER. I want to be understood as making this dis- 
tinction: The day schools must all be on the reservations. I am 
not talking of them. I am talking now of the so-called industrial 
schools, and I say that they are far better off and near the reser- 
vation than on it. 

Mr. HERMANN. The gentleman has elaborated that statement, 
and I would like to ask him a question in connection with it. 
Why could not industrial pursuits be taught in the schools on the 
reservation just as they are at Carlisle and other high-grade 
schools in the East? 

Mr. PICKLER. They can undoubtedly. But that is not the 
point. After the Indian is educated there he is not acquainted 
with the white men or their ways. Every Indian child educated 
in a town knows the white people of the town, gets acquainted 
with them, and learns something of their habits and manners. 
But if you take a child and educate him on a reservation, where 
he is surrounded only by his own people, where he sees no white 
men, where he does not come even in contact with white civiliza- 
tion at all, when he gets his education he is still an Indian, knows 
as but the tallionn of his people, nothing but what he may 
have gleaned from books; and that species of education, without 
contact with the white people or learning something of white civ- 
ilization, is not an education that will enable him to make a liv- 
ing for himself as if educated with and among the whites. 

e Indian child can of course get book learning by going to 
the school on the reservation, but by going to the schools which 
are off the reservation, established in towns, then he necessarily 
and insensibly takes up white habits and civilized ways by com- 
ing in contact with white people. 

Mr. HERMANN. But he can get both on the reservation. 

Mr. PICKLER. Notatall. Thereare many places where that 
would be utterly en these schools would be far from 
towns and white people. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. PICKLER. I ask to have five minutes additional time 
ranced to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of objection the gentleman 
will proceed for five minutes longer. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLER. I believe the gentleman from Oregon desired 
to ask a further question. 

Mr. HERMANN. I wish to ask the gentleman whether by ed- 
ucating the Indians exclusively on the reservation if a two-fold 
object is not accomplished; first, theeducation of the Indian; and, 
second, and necessarily connected with the former, the education, 
to a greater or less extent,of his parents; whereas now, by isolat- 
ing him, exiling him, as it were, from his home, sending him to 
these higher institutions away from his people, he is taken from 
the association of his parents and the older Indians will thus lose 
the advantage, or the larger part of it, which could be acquired 
by daily contact with the people if he is educated on the reserva- 
tion? Is it not true, also, that at the same time equal industrial 
advantages could be given him on the reservation as are given at 
Carlisle and the higher schools of that character? 

Mr. PICKLER. The gentleman must understand me. I do 
not want to build new schools East. I donot advocate that at all. 
I have no doubt that good work could be done at the industrial 
schools on some of the reservations. But take a large reservation 
and put an industrial school in the center, as they propose to do 
in my State, and no such good conditions could result as would 
result if the school was built on the border of the reservation in 
some live town where the students would come in contact with 
white people. He sees his child oe chairs and harness, or 
working as a blacksmith, or any other like employmen‘’ and the 
adult Indian thus learns also. [ff you would civilize hna let his 
children go to school in some live town and let the parent there 
visit the child where he can see the mills in operation, mercantile 
operations, see the transaction of business, see all of the civiliza- 
tion of the town, and not that which he sees in the middle of some 
Indian reservation, for there he can only see what has met his 
vision all his life. There are several schools off of the reservations 
in my State doing excellent work. 

Mr.SMITH of Arizona. If the gentleman will allow me, I 
heartily agree with my friend from South Dakota, and I believe 
that in the vicinity of a reservation, where there is a prosperous, 
well-established town, you will there find the best possible place 
for the establishment of a school, and that more good would be 
accomplished by a school established in such a town than if es- 
tablished on the reservation. 

Mr. PiICKLER. Have you not a striking illustration of that in 
your own Territory? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have a very striking illustration of 
that in my own Territory. 

Mr. PICKLER. I would be very glad if you would state that 
to the House in your remarks. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I believe that; but rather than to re- 
move them any very great distance from their homes—and the 
reservations are usually pretty far away from the towns in my 
country—in my opinion the Indian schools should be built on the 
reservation; and when a school is built on the reservation, a reg- 
ular Government school, we should have compulsory attendance 
at that school, as we have in our States. In my dessibery, for 
instance, itis acompuisory law. Children have got to go to school. 
I simply want the Government school established on the reserva- 
tion, and compulsory attendance, and then oe regulations to 
keep theIndians from camping around the school as they do around 
the day schools, askir g for contributions. 

Mi. HERMANN. And an industrial education given to the 
Indian while he is in school? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Certainly; that is the primary ob- 
ject with me. I would not put a book in the have of one of 
them for ten years. 

Mr. HERMANN. Not piano music, 

Mr. PICKLER. I do not say anything against piano music. I 
believe iu music. T believe that ‘‘music hath charms to sooth the 
savage breast.” 

Mr: HERMANN. It seems to me that farming and harness 
making and such things would be more necessary and appropriate 
to teach the Indians. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. Oh, a few pipe organs scattered 
over the eservation would bea good thing. [ Laughter. 

Mr. PICKLER. If my friend from California would have a 
little more of the milk of human kindness, and if he would not be- 
lieve so implicitly that the only good Indian is a dead Indian, it 
would be a good thing, and he would be more humane and prac- 
tical in considering the Indian problem. 

Mr. BOWERS of California. You do not think a pipe organ 
would have a bad effect on them, do you? 

Mr. PICKLER. Iam not discussiny pipe organs, but I believe 
in teaching them as you teach white children, and certainly no 
one would contend that because you are teaching white children 
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useful and nec pursuits you should not also teach them 
music, and as you educate white children so you should educate 
Indian children. 

Allot them lands, educate them, provide them employment as 
far as it may be possible, and induce them to engage in practical 
— and you are on the highway to thesolution of the Indian 
problem. 


The Curreney. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. McDEARMON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 14, 1895, 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 275) authorizing the issue of $65,116,275 of 
‘gold 3 per cent bonds. 

Mr. McDEARMON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to submit my views upon the pendin 
resolution, and the financial questions now agitating the House on 
the country. 

The resolution reported from the Committee an Ways and 
Means is as follows: 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 275) authorizing the issue of $65,116,275 of gold 3 
per cent bonds. 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to issue and dispose of, at not less than par in gold coin, bonds of the 
United States, with the qualities, privilegesand exemptions of bonds issued 
under the act approved January 14, 1870, entitled, “ An act authorizing the 
refunding of the national debt, to an amount not exceeding $65,116,275, - 
ing interest at a rate not exceeding 3 per cent per annum, principal and in- 
terest payable in gold of the present standard of weight and fineness; said 
bonds to made payable not more than thirty years after date: Provided, 
however, That no part of the proceeds of the sale of such bonds, nor of the 
notes redeemed with such proceeds, shall be available for the payment of 
current expenses of the Government.” 

The object of this resolution is to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to procure gold by the sale of bonds to replenish the 
gold reserve, which was provided for by the act of January 14, 
1875, known as the ‘‘resumption act,” which provides, in sub- 
stance, that the Secretary of the Treasury should by the sale of 
bonds and by the use of the surplus revenues accumulate enough 
coin in the Treasury to enable him to redeem in specie, upon de- 
mand, the outstanding Treasury notes known as greenbacks or 
legal-tender notes, commencing on the ist day of January,1879. 
Under this statute Mr. Sherman, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
accumulated and had on hand on the date last named a little 
over $133,000,000 of gold and silver coin, and began the ‘“‘ resump- 
tion of specie payment” or the redemption of the greenbacks in 
specie. 

During the eleven months following about $11,000,000 of these 
notes were presented for payment,and were canceled as fast as 
they were paid. 

e ability and readiness of the Government to pay in coin all 
its matured obligations were demonstrated. 

Confidence was absolutely restored when the act of 1875 took 
effect and resumption began. There were outstanding about 
$346,000,000 of greenbacks; and while it was known that only $133,- 
000,000 of coin was in the Treasury available for their payment, 
yet it was also known that the Secretary of the Treasury was 
armed with plenary power to issue bonds to any amount neces- 
sary io enable him to carry out the provision of the act requiring 
him to pay in coin every note presented. 

Greenbacks were “‘legal tender” in the payment of all debts, 
both public and private, except duties on imports and interest 
upon the public debt, and when it was manifest that they could 
be converted into coin at the pleasure of the holder, the people 
preferred them to coin; and the demand for their payment practi- 
cally ceased. During the twelve months following November 1, 
1879, less than $800,000 of these notes were presented for redemp- 
tion, and they became thereafter a part of the circulating medium, 
as they were declared to be by the act of June 20, 1874. 

By the act of May 31, 1878, it was made unlawful “for the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or other officer under him to cancel or retire any 
more of the United States legal-tender notes,” and it was oe 
that thereafter ‘‘ they shall not be retired or destroyed, but they 
shall be reissued and paid out again and kept in circulation.” 
These notes have been very popular with the people, as all paper 


-| money which is perfectly sound and convertible into coin at the 


will of the holder always is. Together with silver and gold cer- 
tificates and national-bank notes they have constituted the great 
bulk of the circulating medium of the country ever since the late 
war betwen the States. 

The gold fund accumulated by Mr. Sherman became known as 











the ‘‘ gold reserve,” and it has been the policy of all Secretaries 
of the Treasury who have succeeded Mr. Sherman to keep that 
fund up to the minimum of $100,000,000. 

After resumption of specie payment became an accomplished 
fact, about November 1, 1879, very few greenback notes were pre- 
sented for redemption until after the passage of the ‘‘ Sherman 
Act of 1890,” providing for the purchase of silver bullion and the 
issue of ‘‘ Treasury notes” in payment therefor, under which act 
over $150,000,000 of notes were put into circulation, which be- 
came, under the policy of the Treasury Department of paying all 
demands against the Government in gold when deman by the 
holders, an additional charge upon the gold reserve. There were 
then about $500,000,000 of paper money outstanding. 

When silver was demonetized and gold made the standard of 
value silver became also a charge upon gold, inasmuch as the 
Government was pledged to keep the two metals at a parity; in 
other words, to exchange gold for silver, which is practically re- 
deeming it. Confidence in the ability of the Government to 
promptly pay this great amount of greenbacks and Treasury notes 
m gold, and also to keep gold and silver coinat a parity, with only 
$100,000,000 of gold in the Treasury, became Saeet. As early 
as November, 1890, about $24,000,000 of these notes were presented 
for payment in gold, and the raid upon the gold reserve then be- 
gan and continued to a greater or less extent during the remain- 
der of Mr. Harrison’s Administration; and when the Treasury 
was turned over to Mr. Carlisle the gold reserve had been depleted 
to about $100,000,000. The presentation of notes continued, and 
Mr. Carlisle, following the precedent of his predecessors, con- 
tinued to pay them in gold, although by the plain terms of the 
statute he was authorized to pay them in gold or silver, at his 
option. 

The gold reserve melted away, and in January, 1894, there re- 
mained of it only $69,757,824, when, under the power given him 
by the act of 1875, he issued $50,000,000 of United States bonds 
drawing 5 per cent interest, payable in coin at the pleasure of the 
Government after ten years. These bonds were sold at a pre- 
mium which yielded the purchasers about 3 per cent interest, the 
Government receiving for them a little over $58,000,000 in gold, 
which was placed in the gold reserve, thus bringing it back to 
more than $100,000,000. 

Mr. Carlisle continued the policy of paying these notes on de- 
mand in gold and immediately reissuing them (waving his right 
and power to pay them entirely, or in part,in silver) until the 
reserve fund was again raided by a lot of brokers and bankers, 
who took advantage of the absurd policy of the Secretary to draw 
out the gold, not entirely for the purpose of exportation, nor be- 
cause of any real or pretended fear that the Government was un- 
able or unwilling to redeem its obligations in strict compliance 
with its contracts, but for the palpable purpose of again exhausting 
and depleting the gold fund, and thus forcing another bond issue. 
This was continued until November, 1894, when there was less 
than $50,000,000 of gold in the Treasury, and another issue of coin 
bonds followed, which, as before, were sold for gold and made 
payable after ten years, and at figures that yielded the purchaser 
and cost the Government less than 3 per cent interest. 

Over $58,000,000 in gold was received for them, as in the first 
instance. 

Now, it appears that the process has been continued and the 
gold reserve fund has again melted away and is now below $50,- 
000,000, and another burden is to be laid upon the shoulders of the 
people in the shape of bonds payable thirty years after date, draw- 
ing 4 per cent interest, in order that this reserve fund may be re- 
plenished and increased to $100,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I disiike to criticise the acis and doings of the Ad- 
ministration, and but for the extraordinary nature of, and the 
peculiar circumstances attending, the transaction which, by special 
message of the President, is sabmitted to Congress, I should have 
coutented myself with casting my vote and have remained silent. 

But the President has appealed to Congress to change existing 
laws so as to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to issue a dif- 
ferent kind of bond drawing a lower rate of interest than those 
he has agreed to issue, and I[ feel that it is not only appropriate 
but my duty to myself and my constituents to give my reasons 
for refusing to vote for this measure. 

Instead of pursuing the policy heretofore adopted by the Ad- 
ministration of calling upon the public for bids for the bonds to 
be issued, and thus obtaining the money upon the best terms as 


to rate of interest and time to run, it appears that Mr. Cleveland | 


and Mr. Carlisle haveentered into a secret contract with asyndicate 
of European and American capitalists whereby it is stipulatedand 
agreed that thirty-year 4 per cent bonds payable in coim are to be 
sold to the syndicate at 104} unless gold bonds, as provided for in 
this resolution, are authorized to be issued within ten days from 
the date of contract. 

I shall record my vote against the pending resolution for the 
following reasons: 

First, i do not think that the financial policy of the Adminis- 
tration is conducive to the best interests of the people of the 
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country. Upon the contrary, I think it is unwise, violative of the 
pledges and promises made by the Democratic party to the people, 
and calculated to intensify and add to the cruel and almost un- 
bearable burdens now crushing the masses ef our people; and i 
am unwilling to indorse it, di: .ctly or indirectly. The Secretary 
is authorized by plain and uumistakable language of the law to 
redeem Treasury notes of all kinds in coin (gold or silver) at his 
option. It is true that the act of 1890, knownas the Sherman Act, 
and the act of 1893, which repealed the purchasing clause of the 
Sherman Act, declare it to be the policy of this Government to 
maintain the parity between the go.d and silver coins of the United 
States, and the duty of carrying out this policy devolves upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury; and I confess that it was not only 
proper, but necessary for him, asa general rule, to pay the obli- 
gations of the Government in gold or silver at the option of the 
holder, whenever and at all times that it was necessary to do so 
in order to maintain that parity. 

But I insist that he could have adopted the policy now in vogue 
in England, France, and other great nations of Europe of refus- 
ing to pay out gold for exportation. Under the pclicy now pur- 
sued the proceeds of the bonds are applied practically to current 
expenditures. It is true that the bonds heretofore issued have 
been scld for gold, but the gold was paid out in redemption of 
‘* greenbacks” and ‘‘ Sherman notes,” and these notes were imme- 
diately placed among the available assets of the Treasury and 
paid out daily to defray current expenses, to be again collected 
up to do further duty in the ‘‘ endless chain” process of depleting 
the gold reserve for the purpose of forcing new issues of bonds. 

I respectfully suggest that neither the credit nor the honor of 
the nation would have been affected if the Administration had 
exercised its prerogative of paying those Treasury notes partly or 
entirely in silver, when it was manifest that they were presented 
for gold payment to embarrass the Treasury. 

AndI farther insist that under the clear and indisputable power 
granted him by the statute the Secretary of the Treasury should 
have coi the bullion now in the Treasury known as the seign- 
ioruge, amounting to over $50,000,000, and have paid out that upon 
the current expenditures, and retained the redeemed notes in 
the Treasury as long as possible. There is a ‘‘comfortable sur- 
plus” in the Treasury amounting to over $60,000,000, and I make 
the point that redeemed Treasury notes should be kept im the 
Treasury until it becomes absolutely necessary to pay them out; 
and that all the silver which is authorized by existing law te be 
coined should at once be coined and used to pay current expenses. 

Second. I am not willing to vote for the issue of bonds payable in 
gold under any circumstances. To my mind, and to the minds I 
believe of three-fourths of all the people between the oceans, this 
proposition is monstrous andastounding. It is the unmasking of 
the fixed and determined purpose of the Administration to destroy 
silver and establish gold monometallism as the settled policy of this 
country. If this resolution is adopted, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is permitted to issue bonds payable in gold, the holders 
of all outstanding bonds will insist that a law or resolution should 
be adopted making their bonds payable specifically in gold, and 
they will be fortified in their demand by every argument and rea- 
son that exists for the adoption of the pending resolution. And all 
further contracts of States, municipalities, counties, and corpora- 
tions would, by stress of circumstances, doubtless be compelled to 
bespecific gok contracts. Besides, the adoption of this resolution 
would forever seal the doom of bimetallism in the United States. 
And, Mr. Speaker, I am confident that this is the real object sought 
by its advocates. 

Third. This issue of bonds will, in my opinion, meet the fate of 
its predecessors. The gold proceeds of such bonds will, I fear, be 
drawn out by the same process that was practiced in the past. 

It is true that the “parties of the second part,” who are great 
capitalists and financiers, have kindly, fora very valuable considera- 
tion, agreed that they, ‘‘as far as lies in their power, will exert aii 
financial influence, and will make aii legitimate efforts, to protect 
the Treasury of the United States against the withdrawal of gold 
pending the complete performance of this contract.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, admitting, for the sake of argument, that the 
great banking houses of the Rothschilds, the Morgans, and the Bel- 
monts are able to “‘ protect the Treasury of the United States 

against the withdrawal of gold pending the complete performance 
of this contract,” the important question arises, Who will protect 
the Treasury against withdrawals of gold after this contract is 
completely performed, and at what figures will they agree to 
| protect it? 
The poet says: 

If hoarded gold possessed the power 

To lengthen life's too fleeting hour, 

And purchase from the hand of Death 

A little span, a moment's breath, 

How I would love the precious ore, 

And every day should swell my store, 

That when the Pates would send their minion 

To bear me off on shadowy pinion 


I might some hours of life obtain 
And bribe him back to hell again. 
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But he further says: 

The light of gad can ne'er illume 
The dreary midnight of the tomb. 

It strikes me that this most remarkable “‘ private contract be- 
tween gentlemen” is a very ‘“‘ cowardly makeshift,” a ee 
expedient, an offered bribe “to purchase from the hand of deat 
a little span, a moment's breath.” 

When this contract is performed the parties of the second part 
will not be bound to further ‘‘ protect the Treasury,” and it will 
again be exposed to the rapacity of the brokers and bankers. 

Mr. Speaker, it is enough to cause a blush to mantle the cheek of 
every American citizen to contemplate this humiliating spectacle, 
The President and Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
of America, the greatest, the grandest, and the richest Govern- 
ment ‘that ever valor lost or won,” “like fawning publicans,” 
‘*having neither money nor commodity,” to raise a present sum 
therefore go forth to try what the credit of the United States 
can in Venice do, that shall be racked even to the uttermost and 
become supplicants at the counting houses of Shylock, and ‘‘Tu- 
bal, a wealthy Hebrew of his tribe,” and negotiate a treaty by 
the terms of which the great contracting ‘‘ parties of the second 
part,” graciously condescend to agree to protect the Treasury of 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the grotesque absurdity of this transaction serves 
to demonstrate the fallacy and unwisdom of the policy of the Ad- 
ministration in paying Treasury notes and greenbacks in gold in 
every case, and neglecting and refusing to payin silver, even when 
the knavish purpose of buncoing the Government into the issuance 
of bonds on the part of those presenting notes and demanding 
their payment in gold is most palpable and manifest. 

Unstinted criticism of this Congress has been indulged in by 
flippant ‘‘ penny-a-liners” and others who have taken only a su- 
perticial view of the matter. This Congress has been denounced 
and ridiculed mest mercilessly for not ‘‘ doing something,” as the 
current phrase goes. 

But, Mr. Speaker, in my opinion the great tribunal which shall 
pass judgment upon the proceedings of the Fifty-third Congres, 
the masses of the people, will not condemn it for not approving 
the measures recommended by the President upon the financial 
questions which have been and are now being considered. The 
platform upon which Mr. Cleveland was nominated and which we 
all indorsed, and upon which we challenged the allied enemies of 
Democracy to the ‘‘ wager of ballots” in November, 1892, con- 
tained a clear and explicit declaration in favor of bimetallism and 
a solemn pledge that the labor and effort of the Administration 
and Congress, if intrusted with the conduct of affairs of this great 
nation, should be directed toward the accomplishment of the full 
and complete restoration of silver as one of the standards of value. 

I do not contend that the language of its platform committed the 
party to the unconditional and immediate adoption of the free 
and unlimited and independent coinage of silver, regardless of 
circumstances; but I do contend, and I challenge contradiction of 
the proposition, that its platform committed and solemnly bound 
the party and the Administration to bimetallism and to the honest, 
sincere, and conscientious endeavor and persistent effort to return 
to the policy of bimetallism as rapidly as prudence and sound pol- 
icy would admit of, and to put this Government in an attitude of 
friendliness to silver; and to align this country with the other 
great powers which are known to be anxious for bimetallism, and 
to concur in and originate suggestions and movements for inter- 
national monetary conferences, treaties, or diplomatic agreements 
looking to the accomplishment of the desired end; in the mean- 
time to open its mints and coin as much silver as could be kept 
at a parity with gold. There is not a gold monometallist, nor 
an Administration man, nor a piping little cuckoo, who, like 
paroquets, ——~ to repeat what they think their master says, 
who will contend that by any species of sophistry or jesuitry 
the platform could be to: into a construction antagonistic 
to silver into a declaration in favor of monometallism. 

The plain, old-fashioned Anglo-Saxon words used are to be taken 
in their ordinary and universal signification, and were not intended 
to *‘ juggle with us in a double sense.” The platform was a cove- 
nant with the people that this Administration would be favorable 
to silver and would do everything that was deemed — 
to restore it to free coinage. It surely was not a declaration of 
war against silver, nor an avowal of a purpose to adopt gold 
monometallism. But, Mr. Speaker, has not every message and 
every utterance which has come from the White House been in 
advocacy of a policy absolutely antagonistic and inimical to the 
further coinage of silver? Ws were convened in extraordinary 
session during the summer of 1893 by a message which was as 
doleful in its tenor as a funeral dirge and read like a chapter from 
Jeremiah’s Lamentations, ‘ g death and ruin near among 


the sons of men.” 
The commercial world, already c-stricken, was told that the 
cause of e evils was the effect of purchasing silver under 


xisting 
the act of July 14, 1890, and Congress was advised and urged to 
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promptly pass a law unconditionally repealing it. After months 
of wrangling the advice of the President was followed; but it 
turned out that his prognostications were false, and his predic- 
tions were not fulfilled. 

A bill was subsequently passed by both Houses of Congress pro- 
viding that the a that is the profit made by the Govern- 
ment in the purchase of silver bullion under the Sherman Act, 
amounting to less than $60,000,000, should be coined into silver dol- 
lars. This moderate, reasonable, and conservative measure was 
vetoed by Mr. Cleveland, and his fixed and unalterable purpose 
was unmasked. He was determined that no more silver should 
be coined under any circumstances, if he could preventit. And 
when his message to Congress last January was received, it became 
manifest that his intention was to assume the oc and bull- 
doze Congress into the most extreme and radical measure that was 
ever proposed in favor of gold monometallism. 

We were en and seriously advised and besought to pass a 
law authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue $500,000,000 
of bonds, principal and interest Lm prone in gold, to run fifty years, 
to be sold, and the proceeds applied to the redemption and extin- 
guishment of the greenbacks and Treasury notes, thereby con- 
tracting the circulation at least 334 per cent. This monstrous 
and startling proposition was summarily rejected by an over- 
whelming majority. This Congress, or rather the majority of its 
Democratic members, have simply stood by the platform of the 
cor and have refused to adopt the views of Mr. Cleveland upon 

inancial questions, and we appeal to the people and crave judg- 
ment upon the issue joined. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the awkward and perilous condition 
of the Treasury and the difficulties which confront and beset its 
able and patriotic Secretary, but I believe that they are the logi- 
cal and natural results of the unwise policy which has been pur- 
sued. 

I believe that the malady which now afflicts the country and 
the whole civilized world lies deeper than the mere embarrass- 
ment and annoyance to which its Treasury is subjected, and that 
a more heroic remedy is required than its mere temporary relief, 
as I think the measure proposed would prove. Up to the change 
of the standard of values by this country in 1873 alt the wealth of 
the world was measured by the aggregate gold and silver coin in 
existence, estimated to be about $4,000,000,000 of each, making 
about $8,000,000,000. 

For centurics past the products of the gold and silver mines 
combined kept pace with or slightly exceeded the increase of pop- 
ulation and the growth of civilization and commerce. 

The increase of gold and silver over population of course ex- 

nded the measure of values and tended to enhance prices, but 
it is a remarkable historic fact that the production of precious 
metals for hundreds of years had approximately marched abreast 
with the enlightenment and civilization and progress of the hu- 
man race. ere was a general level of prices; no abnormal nor 
sudden advance or decline in values, but a gradual upward ten- 
dency. Each discovery of new mines or invention of a new pro- 
cess of mining gave a fresh impetus to enterprise and adventure, 
and was followed by great prosperity. 

When the gold mines were discovered in California and Aus- 
tralia mankind was electrified. Thousands of young, ambitious, 
and intrepid spirits in aJl the States of this Union caught the gold 
fever and soon hundreds of caravans of enthusiastic and adven- 
turous men boldly plunged into the wilderness of the great trans- 
mississippi region, then vaguely known as the ‘‘ Louisiana Pur- 
chase,” avast expanse of almost uninhabited country, and marched 
afoot across the continent, braving the savage red men, the fero- 
cious wild beasts, and the privations and hardships of that in- 
hospitable land. The California mines were developed and poured 
out their rich flood of yellow gold by hundreds of millions. 

Australia, too, added to the world’s stock of gold her great treas- 
ures. It has been stated that within twenty years after their dis- 
covery the mines of Australia and California turned out more 
gold than had been produced prior to that time in the whole 
world, Mankind was not injured by this wonderful outpouring 
of gold from the Western mountains. But upon the contrary the 
world was immeasurably blest—made richer and happier and more 
pro ive. 

The pioneers of California remained and were joined by millions 
of their fellow-citizens. The ‘‘ Louisiana Purchase” was rapidly 
filled up with patriotic and enterprising people, and soon great 
Commonwealths emerged from the darkness of its wilderness and 
now shine with splendor in our galaxy of States. Australia has 
been converted from a land of barbarians into a powerful, popu- 
lous, and enlightened country. The vast volume of gold which 
these mines added to the world’s stock of money did not affect the 
parity between the two metals. Gold and her twin sister silver 
continued to measure as our double standard the wealth of the 
world, although for a time the amount of gold greatly exceeded that 
of silver at the existing ratio. 

About the time the gold mines were exhausted the restless, pro- 
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gressive, and enterprising miners of the West unearthed great 
treasures of silver, and bountiful nature again poured out into 
the lap of mankind streams of wealth in the shape of silver, which 
would have been cmelty as zreat a blessing to this generation as 
the discovery of gold in 1848 was to that but for the iniquitous and 
infamous interference with the laws of nature by the statute of 
1873, whereby silver was divorced from gold and changed from a 
standard of value into a commodity. 

The fact that only some eight millions of silver dollars had been 
coined by our mints up to 1873 has been frequently commented 
upon and used as an argument inst silver coinage. 

The truth is, that up to that time every ounce of silver taken 
from the mines was worth more than its coinage value at our 
mints, for the reason that our ratio was 16 to 1 while the ratio of 
France, Spain, and other countries of Europe was 154 to 1, and the 
products of our silver mines were shipped to Europe and ex- 
changed for gold or other valuable property which was brought 
home. Hence the silver mines were sources of wealth to this 
country and every ounce of that metal was converted into money 
at the ratio of 154 to 1. 

From the day that silver was stricken from the list of coins au- 
thorized by law to be turned out by our mints it began to decline. 
The principal use to which that metal had been put was thereby 
destroyed and prohibited bylaw. It was made a commodity, and 
its use restricted and curtailed. Hence,in obedience to the uni- 
versal laws of trade and commerce, it naturally declined, as would 
any other commodity. When the Indian mints were closed to 
silver coinage the work of silver demonetization was completed. 
Over four billions of the standard money, the money of ultimate 
redemption, was destroyed. The measure of all the wealth of the 
world was diminished just one-half. Thereafter all wealth has 
been measured alone by the gold coin in existence. The result 
has clearly demonstrated the truth of the doctrine laid down by 
all writers on political economy and finance tiat the decrease of 
the volume of money lowers and the increase raises prices. 

A gradual but steady and constant shrinkage and clecline in al- 
most every commodity, including silver, began simultaneously 
with the demonetization of silver, and has continued ever since, 
not only in this country but in every nation of the civilized world. 

If I am correct in my premises, the remedy is apparent. Undo 
by law the wrong which was done by law. Increase the measure 
of values by reestablishing the double standard. Restore to silver 
its principal use—that of being converted into money at the ratio 
of 16 to 1, and it will, by the inexorable laws of trade and com- 
merce, enhance in value and be equal with gold. 

Mr. Speaker, the perpetrators of the crime of 1873, by which 
silver was degraded and dishonored, against the wishes and with- 
out the consent of the American people, may go unwhipped of 
justice; but that cruel and villainous wrong will be righted. The 
masses of the country are overwhelmingly in favor of bimetal- 
lism; and they have aright to rule America, an inestimable trans- 
cendent right; a right that cost the blood of patriots and millions 
of treasure; a right that can not be wrenched from them by force, 
nor purchased by alluring gold, nor obtained by blandishment 
nor cajolery. 

The common people, the yeomanry, who constitute nine-tenths 
of the population, are our rulers and masters, and their will is the 
supreme and inviolable law of the land. They have never declared 
in favor of monometallism; but have repeatedly thundered their 
anathemas upon the heresy. Their approval of the doctrine of 
bimetallism has been voiced in every national platform and almost 
every State platform, promulgated of every party, since silver was 
demonetized; and any attempt to thwart their will is simply moral 
high treason. 

e crushing defeat of Democratic candidates at the last elec- 
tion was not a repudiation of Democratic principles, but was the 
indignant outburst of disapprobation of the financial policy of the 
Administration, and a cry of distress from an over-taxed, unim- 
ployed, and poverty-stricken people. 

The doctrines and theories of government which we call Democ- 
racy willlive as long as the present Constitution of the United States 
remains the bulwark of our liberties, the sheet anchor of our hopes. 
They will endure so long as truth, even hard justice, and the eter- 
nal principle of right are esteemed aoe as virtue ual 
rights to all, special privileges to none. e exercise by the Fed- 
eral Government only of those powers specifically conferred upon 
it by the Constitution and those necessarily implied: The levy and 
collection of taxes sufficient to defray the expenses of the Govern- 
ment economically administered; no tax to be levied except for the 
exclusive purpose of raising revenue. 

These are the foundation stones upon which our party is estab- 
lished. They are immutable, self-evident truths, and righi doc- 
trines; and will be contended for and advocated throughout the 
years to come, as they have been ever since the Constitution was 
ratified by the States. The rank and file of the Democratic party 
are in favor of free and unlimited coinage of silver, and if they 


assert their manhood and take the conduct of the next campaign 
in their own hands and promulgate a platform emblazoned with 
the ancient and historic and immortal principles of the party, to- 
gether with a clear and bold declaration for a tariff for revenue 
only and free and unlimited coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 
1, we will sweep the country west of the Alleghanies and south 
of the Potomac in 1896. 


The Pacific Railroads and the Reilly Bill. 


Sugar coat their propositions as they may they are made of material from 
which they have spun the webs and traps of the past thirty years. 

Rather than toy with wily schemers and sheclterchese: let us arouse the 
sleeping power of our Government charged with the enforcement of the law. 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. CAMINETTI, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, February 2, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 7798) to amend an act entitled ‘“‘An act toaid in the construc- 
tion of a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River tothe Pacific 
Ocean, and to secure to the Government the use of the same for postal, 
military, and other purposes,” approved July 1, 1862; also to amend an acu 
approved July 2, 1864,and also an act approved May 7, 1878, both in amend- 
ment of said first-mentioned act; and to provide for the settlement of claims 
growing out of the issue of bonds to aid in the construction of certain rail- 
roads, and to secure to the United States pay ment of all indebtedness of 
certain companies therein mentioned. 


Mr. CAMINETTI said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: A great deal has been said about the so-called 
** California idea ” for the settlement of the Pacific Railroad ques- 
tion. As seme have spoken of it in derision I feel called upon to 
explain it in its application to a bill (H. R. 8213) to enforce exist- 
ing laws relating to these railroads and provide for their manage- 
ment by the United States as military and post roads. 

There is nothing utopian about it. It is the logical result of 
tendencies in the existing system that can not be avoided under 
private control. What has happened was foretold over a half 
century ago. The California idea is national and in sympathy 
with the highest ae of the people for better government 
and a more equitable distribution of its beneficial features among 
the masses. 

COUNTRY ROADS AND THE HIGHWAYS OF THE SEA HAVE INTRODUCED 
UNIVERSAL PROGRESS AND FREEDOM. 

Ever since the dawn of civilization it has been the first duty of 
organized government to provide means of transportation. Roads 
were the first highways upon which nations rose above the plane 
of barbarism. en followed the use of the open way upon the 
sea, which led to the present civilization of the world and intro- 
duced universal —— and freedom. 

To-day, asin t ors the advantage in a commercial as well as 
progressive point of view rests with those nations and communi- 
ties that furnish the best methods of transportation on land and 
water routes for internal traffic, and encourage shipping interests 
on the ocean to foster commerce with foreign nations. 

CANALS. 


The next step in improvement of inland transportation methods 
can beseen in the various canal systems, such as are found in New 
York and in some foreign countries. ° “ith the application of 
electricity as a motive power on canals and many river routes 
the canal boat of the future will play as important a part in the 
development of interior sections of the ccuntry as when originally 
introduced in the limited area of the old States. 


RAILROADS. 
The next era represents the railroad in progressive stages of de- 
velopment as the outgrowth of the increasing necessities of the 


age. It has toa great extent superseded the ordinary highway, 
and will continue, even with the best that can be done by naviga- 
tion facilities, in certain lines of commerce, to maintain its position 
where time enters as an element of successful exchange between 
the producer and consumer. 

CONTROL OF HIGHWAYS A PUBLIC FUNCTION. 

From time immemorial the control of highways has been con- 
sidered a public function to be exercised for the welfare of the 
community. When built at private expense, necessitating a tax 
or toll upon traffic thereon, it was inaugurated by the authority 
of the sovereign or state, under a system of regulation. Modern 
times have in nowise varied these conditions. Thus it was that 
the construction of railroads commenced and has continued under 
charters granted by governments maintaining this doctrine. 
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STRICT ADHERENCE TO THIS PRINCIPLE A PUBLIC NECESSITY. 

With the progress of nations and the activities of trade on the 
one side, and the increase of power and inifuence by railroads, in 
combinations or otherwise, on the other, a more strict adherence 
to this principle has become a national necessity. 

New safeguards to check encroachments on the rights of the 
people, gradually advancing by the aid of crafty devices, have be- 
come imperative. 

Indeed, that nation which permits its commercial arteries to 
become instruments in the hands of corporations, and the people 
a prey to corporate rapacity,is guilty of treason to the most sacred 
duty it owes to its citizens. 

A MONOPOLY. 

Statesmen of foresight at home and abroad have long since real- 
ized that the possession of these privileges constitutes a monopoly; 
hence the duty devolves on Governments to prevent its existence, 
or if it is unavoidable, it should be in the hands of the State in 
trust for the benefit of all. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILROADS. 

I appreciate the sentiment existing against Government owner- 
ship cf railroads, but a careful examination will develop the fact 
that it has not been based on the ground that it could not flourish 
or be safely conducted at reduced cost to the people; for if such a 
position is assumed the same argument would hold good as to the 

sublic management of our roads, river channels,and post-offices. 

‘he marked success of these under government operation effec- 
tually disposes of that fallacy. Where is the party or community 
that advocates the placing of either under private control? 

With some people this opposition is encouraged, both for and 
by selfish motives. Itcan be readily imagined that powers so 
pregnant with resources, possessing influential ramifications, can 
find supporters as well as apologists. 

A great many, in fact by far the largest number, entertain in 
good faith such opinions. They grow out of patriotic considera- 
tions. They believe as their ancestors before them, that govern- 
ment under our institutions should have as little to do with the 
affairs of the people as is consistent with its safety and security; 
and that if the people are fit for self-government in the political 
sense of the term, they are also qualified individually to enjoy 
commercial freedom as weil, in the exercise of all of its privileges. 
Theoretically this statement can not be assailed, but how has the 
second conclusion worked in practice? 

Let the experience of the last twenty-five years, with its rail- 
road scandals, its pooling a ents, its strikes, its riots, and its 
spurious capitalization unjustly burdeni commerce, answer. 
Let the management and history of the Pacific railroads bear 
witness. 

The principal source, however, of this opposition can be traced 
to the fear that such ownership, owing to the great influence it 
would lodge in the party in power over a vast army of officehold- 
ers and indirectly over the masses, would be prejudicial to the 
Republic. 

The civil-service system has illustrated by its results that this 
danger is greatly magnified. “ 

The powers now in control of the railroad interests of this 
country are a thousand times more dangerous to the well-being 
of the citizen, to the free exercise of the public functions by the 
various branches of our Govern nent, and to the existence of our 
institutions than the strongest conditions that their ownership 
by the Government could possibly produce even under the spoils 
system. It would at least possess the element of accountability 
to the people, while that to which we are now subject is an irre- 
sponsible authority not recognized by our Constitution, usurping 
governmental prerogatives at every apres, and abetting 
the worst form of political corruption. The couplet— 

No pent-up Utiea contracts our powers, 
The whole boundless continent Is ours— 
is its motto. 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP NEED NOT INCLUDE THE CONDUCT OF TRANS- 
PORTATION ENTERPRISIS. 

Government ownership need not be general, nor does it neces- 
sarily imply that the Government will engage in ,the business of 
transportation. 

We have already vast transportation systems, besides the ordi- 
nary highway, in the inland navigable waters, which have been 
improved and are in the process of development at great cost to 
the national Treasury. Where nature has overlooked the possi- 
ble wants of man in a civilized state, we have cut canals and other- 
wise overcome its inequalities of surface. This has been done 
honestly, efficiently, a sae wanes under the auspices of the 
Corps of Engineers of the Army. The benefits of Government 
should be distributed as evenly as possible. No one can honestly 
condemn the building of the canal systems connecting the Great 
Lakes, nor the costly locks and ship railways found in many of 
our rivers. 

They have been elements of progress from which commercial 
and industrial greatness have resulted, gratifying to our pride and 


remunerative to our people. But other portions of the land are 
blessed with resources and elements of prosperity, different, per- 
haps, from those wherein these great works have been constructed, 
though of equal value in building up the Republic, yet because 
great rivers traverse them not and vast sheets of water are ab- 
sent, shall they not enjoy that which the inventive genius of man 
has given as a substitute for canals and ship railways, which have, 
at the expense of all the people, been furnished to certain portions 
of our country? 

DECLARE GOVERNMENT ROADS A PUBLIC HIGHWAY OPEN TO ALL ON EQUAL 

TERMS. 

The ownership of the roadbeds of trunk lines east and west 
and north and south, between the centers of production and the 
marts of commerce, open to all on equal rates of tol), fixed so as to 
make the earnings mect the expense of maintenance when fairly 
organized, would effectually hold in check the tendency to create 
monopolies, and prevent the exercise of their abuses without the 
aid of an army of officers and employees. 

This will ultimately, in my judgment, prove the only effective 
remedy for the correction of the abuses of corporate power in rail- 
“= management—the only practical solution of this problem. 

he engineering operations and management under the super- 
vision of the Army would render better service at less cost, and 
with more security to life, than can possibly be hoped for under 
private management. 

All connecting lines, or nance companies possessing or 
leasing trains, passenger as well as freight, would enjoy the use 
of the Government highway. 

This would obviate the employment by the Government of the 
large number of employees to operate a train service, including 
maintenance of stations, shops, and other necessary adjuncts to 
such work. This part could be left with safety under proper reg- 
ulation to private enterprise at each point requiring the use of 
either branch of labor; or might be furnished, by any company 
using the road, to all others at a uniform rate fixed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

COMPETITION A REAL ENTITY. 

Competition would then be a real entity, not a delusion as now. 
If the railroad companies attempted to pool their issues the pro- 
ducers, fruit growers, merchants, or shippers generally could pro- 
tect themselves immediately by leasing or hiring trains from 
freight dispatch companies, or secure trains of their own, as they 
now do steamers and other craft, on the lakes, rivers, and in the 
coast and ocean traffic when existing lines become inordinate in 
their demands. They thus control without the aid of the ma- 
chinery of the law or intervention of commissions, State or na- 
tional, the fixing of rates within reasonable limits. Why? Because 
they have a free highway over which king monopoly can exercise 
no sway. 

A free highway will put at rest all the complaints against trans- 
portation on land by present means, and enable the toilers and 
producers to obtain equitable treatment and their just share of 
protection from a Government which they do more proportion- 
ately to maintain than any or all other classes combine4. 

We must have a check of some kind. 

The tendency now is to concentration of interests, consolida- 
tion of lines, and pocling of rates. 


ROGIER AND LAWS GAVE TIMELY WARNING. 


In 1834 when the establishment of a state railroad was agitated 
in Belgium, Rogier, answering the claim that private enterprise 
fostered competition, with prophetic vision declared: 

No! the state of affairs in which competition arreststhe evil does not apply 
here. Whoever holds the railways holdsa monopoly, and that snoulbeule be 
allowed to exist in possession of the state. 

In 1844 Gladstone, as a member of a Parliamentary committee, 
had this colloquy on the subject with Captain Laws: 

Mr. GLADSTONE. Does the consideration that the railroad companies pos- 
sess, in many respects, something in the character of a monopoly enter mate- 
rially into the grounds of your opinion? 

Captain Laws. Yes, it does; and not only monopoly now, but every ex- 
tension is calculated to increase immensely t monopoly anda continuation 
of monopolies. 

This danger was anticipated early in railroad history. How for- 
tunate those nations which took advantage cf the advanced thought 
of these readers of human character! 

CONSOLIDATION THE INEVITABLE RESULT. 

E. Porter Alexander, president of a Sonthern road, an advocate 
of pooling legislation, frankly avows the spirit directing the course 
of these gigantic powers in the commercial world. Speaking of 
the “* pooling bill” he said: 

Should it be enacted there can be but one result. All wars end in peace, 
and gum between rival railroads can only last when there is some com- 
munity of interest. That may obtain in two ways, by a pool or by consolida- 
tion under one ownership. e best that a oar oun accomplish, after all, is 
but a partial comnaunity of interest; and where rivalry is bitter consolida- 


tion is apt toresult. Now, let pooling be forbidden, or let it fail, and 
consctideiion must be the inevitable result. It will become simply a com- 
aS resistless as the fees aot e! the ~~ = 
sea. ly may on checked in any manner theorists good, 

it will have its way in the Sed. 
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“COMPETITION IS KILLING.” 


©. P. Huntington, of overland railroad fame, testified before 
the Pacific Railway Commission that “‘competition is killing” 
and ‘‘that there ought to be only one railroad for the whole coun- 
try.” 

The enactment into law of the pooling bill, now pending in the 
Senate, verifies the predictions of Mr. Alexander, and enables the 
railway kings to effectually carry out Mr. Huntington’s idea. 

I fear very few have paused to consider the outcome. 

If the people would realize what it means to weld in one com- 
pact the railroad interests of the United States they would rise in 
their might and demandits defeat. It passed this House under a 
misapprehension, produced mainly by resolutions of the boards 
of trade of the leading cities of the country. 


DANGERS OF ORGANIZED COMBINATIONS. 


Talk about Government ownership creating a power inimical 
to the Republic! How infinitesimal in comparison with such an 
organized combination of capital in control of a vast volume of 
business, and in touch with the various bodies of officers and em- 
ployees throughout the land, equaling in number nearly as many 
men as composed the population of the original thirteen Colonies! 

Its very vastness defies contemplation of results. 

Can we escape them by legislation? 

The recent tariff fight with the sugar and other trusts demon- 
strates the influence of a combination of itself less powerful than 
this would be. It is futile to base any hopes in that direction. 

The various State commissions have either proved subservient 
to railroad influence or unable to successfully solve the questions 
presented to‘them in the various phases in which they have ap- 
peared at times throughout the land. 

Will the interstate-commerce law effect the people’s wishes? 

Not in its present form, and whether it can ever be amended so 
as to give it such authority is a question beyond human ken to 
answer. 


THIS POWER ONLY SAFE AS A SERVANT OF THE LAW, OPERATED BY AND 
FOR THE PEOPLE. 


What we already know of the workings of the system under 
present tendencies, and of the record of its master spirits, may 
well cause the patriotic citizen to.ask of the future, Whither are 
we drifting? 

Its encroachments are already felt on every side, in’every avenue 
of industry and trade, in the political councils; aye, even in Goy- 
ernment circles. 

Mr. Speaker, such a. can only be safe when a servant of the 
law, operated by and for the people. 


CAN THE GOVERNMENT PROFITABLY OPERATE RAILROADS ? 


The Commissioner of Railroads in 1892 discussed the question, 
“Could the Government profitably operate railroads?” and gave 
it as his opinion that it could not doso and make them profitable. 

It should not be the aim to make profits therefrom any more 
than is done with our canals and improved river channels. 

To afford the people cheaper transportation facilities and pre- 
vent monopoly are the leading reasons advanced for river improve- 
ment and canal building. Those are the tests by which their 
efficacy are measured. None other should be applied in consider- 
ing this question. 

When, however, he says that no nation has been benefited by 
such operation, recent history is overlooked. 

EXPERIENCE OF EUROPEAN NATIONS. 


Prussia in 1878 possessed 3,066 miles of road, while 11.066 miles 
were in private hands. In 1892 she had increased her mileage to 
15,969, while that of individuals was reduced to 1,354 miles. 

The receipts and expenses for the year ending April, 1892, were: 
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This only presents the financial success; the benefits accruing to 
the people were in like ratio. 

Russia, by her great system of railroads, has opened out her vast 
empire to the great advantage of her commerce and the better- 
ment of the conditions of her peasantry. 

Belgium and other nations on the Continent have found it bene- 
ficial to own their railway lines. 

MEXICO THE OWNER OF A TRANSCONTINENTAL LINE. 


Mexico has recently completed a transcontinental line over the 
Tehuantepec route. The press dispatches last December an- 


nounced that Mr. Huntington, fearing the new competitor, offered 
to buy the road, but the wise ruler of Mexico refused to consider 
the proposal. 

Pending the building of a canal across the Isthmus, the Mexican 


road promises to become an important factor in commercial af- 
fairs between Atlantic and Pacifie points. 

What other nations have done and are now doing we can do. 

I donot despair of success. Onlyafew years ago leading states- 
men denied the right of the General Government to expend money 
in river improvements; now no appropriation is more popuiar, 
and none so beneficial in results. Thus it will be with Govern- 
ment railroads to and from the great centers of commerce and 
production. They will come as public necessities and be wel- 
comed as blessings by the people. 

In case of nonpayment of the debt due by the Pacific railroads 
a magnificent opportunity is presented for the beginning of the 
new era in transportation which will emancipate the toilers and 
producers of the land, and scatter its benefits in every direction. 

The bill I had the honor to introduce aims to lay the foundation 
for such work. 

Mr. Speaker, my principal object in availing myself of the priv- 
ilege to print remarks on what is known as the *‘ Reilly bill” (H.R. 
7797) was to place in the RECORD some of the amendments I in- 
tended to offer had the bill been read before the operation of the 
cloture rule stopped its further consideration. 

It will be remembered that the day was consumed before the 
fourth section was reached, leaving fifteen sections untouched. 
Fortunately the people secured the first advantage in years in 
their contest against the greed of railroad combinations, and thus 
the dangers certain to follow the passage of this bill in the present 
form were avoided, 


RAILROADS WILL AGAIN TEMPT FATE. 


It is certain that, notwithstanding the crushing defeat met by 
its supporters and friends, the vast interests affected, aided by an 
army of mercenaries, will again tempt fate either in this or the 
next Congress. 

Should the subject be again considered, ample time pught to be 
allotted not only to discuss the general questions involved but to 
read the bill section by section to the end and afford the House an 
opportunity to act on such amendments as may be presented to 
protect the rights the Government has secured at great cost and 
sacrifice. 

If the purposes of the Pacific railroads are accomplished by the 
enactment of laws without necessary restrictions and safeguards, 

rivileges now panel by the Government, worth untold mil- 

ions to it, will lost. They alone are worth the struggle, as by 
such legislation these companies practically become subject only 
to the ordinary conditions affecting common carriers. 

I invite consideration of this view of the proposed law. 

I respectfully call attention to some omissions in the measure 
and to the absolute necessity for supplying the same, either by the 
amendments suggested herein or others better calculated to sub- 
serve public interests and prevent encroachments on the rights of 
the people, which should not be jeopardized by trusting them to 
the tender mercies of the companies, the = actions of the di- 
rectors of which caused President Cleveland, in his message trans- 
mitting the report of the Pacific Railway Commission to Congress, 
to express astonishment at the claim advanced by them that they 
‘*owed no duty except to themselves” and ‘‘ need regard no inter- 
est but their own.” 

CONDITIONS OF ORIGINAL CONTRACTS TO KEEP ROADS IN REPAIR AND USE 
AND PERFORM TRANSPORTATION SERVICES FOR THE UNITE? STATES ON 
CERTAIN SPECIFIED CONDITIONS SHOULD BE PRESERVED AND ENFPORCUED. 

First proposed amendment. 


Nothing in this act contained shall be deemed to in any manner affect the 
obligation of the said companies to keep said railroads and telegraph lines in 
proper repair and use, and at all times transmit dispatches over said tele 
graph lines, and transport mails, troops, munitions of war, and supplies of 
public stores upon said railroads for the Government, or any Department 
thereof, whenever required to do so at fair and reasonable rates of compen 
sation, not to exceed the lowest rates paid by private parties for the same 
kind of sefvice, except where a lower rate, or free transportation, isnow pre 
scribed by law, in which case such laws shall continue in force as to the com- 
panies to which they apply. In the discharge of these duties the said comp: 
nies shall be subject to and bound by the provisions of any act of Congress 
and the authority exercised thereunder relating to postal, military, or any 
other Government transportation, and shall give the Government preference 
in the use of the same for all the purposes aforesaid as mentioned in the sixth 
section of the act of July 1, 182, and all acts amendatory thereof 


A. similar provision was inserted in the bill recommended by 
the majority of the Pacific Railway Commission. 

It should be borne in mind that without this any of these com- 
panies accepting the terms proposed could, if desired, or if it was 
to their interest, cease to use and operate any portion, or even all, 
of their respective lines, thus defeating the main purpose of their 
construction. 

Hon. E. Ellery Anderson was of the opinion that it was required 
to maintain the privileges of the Government, hence he included 
it in the bill recommended by the Pacific Railway Commission. 

Sections 3, 5, and 6 of the act of 1862 grant lands and bonds to 
aid in their construction and to secure ‘safe and speedy trans- 
—s of the mails, troops, munitions of war, and public stores 
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Said bonds and lands are granted on the conditions set forth 
therein (in section 6) as follows: 

That said companies'shall keep said railroad and telegraph line in repair 
and use, and shall at all time transmit dispatches over said poleqraes ne, 
and transport mails, troops, and munitions ot war, supplies, and public stores 
upon said railroad for the Government, whenever required to do so by any 
Department thereof, and that the Government shall at all times have the 
preference in the use of the same for all purposes aforesaid (at fair and rea- 
sonable rates of compensation, not to exceed the amounts paid by private 
parties for the same kind of service). 


GOVERNMENT RIGHTS SUPERIOR TO ALL LIENS. 


Section 10 of the act of 1864, which makes the Government's 
lien a second mortgage, was declared subordinate to the first mort- 
gage in all respects. I quote therefrom: 

Except as to the provisions of the sixth section, * * * relating to the 
transmission of dispatches and the transportation of mails, troops, muni- 


tions of war, supplies, and public stores for the Government of the United 
States. 


Just set forth in full, thus maintaining its superiority over all 
liens of whatsoever character. 

Even the reckless liberality of tie Congress which changed the 
original status of the Government lien signified a due regard for 
this important and valuable reservation. 


PROPERTY OR TROOPS OF THE UNITED STATES TRANSPORTED FRIE OF 
CHARGE. 


The act of July 25, 1866, providing for the construction of a 
railroad and telegraph line from the Central Pacific Railroad in 
California to Portland, Oreg., has a more favorable condition in 
favor of the Government. Section 5 thereof reads as follows: 


And be it further enacted, That the grants aforesaid are made upon the 
condition that the said compaciies shall keep said railroad and telegraph 
in repair and use, and shall at all times transport the mails upon said 
railroad, and transmit dispatches by said telegraph line for the Govern- 
ment of the United States, when required so to do by any Department 
thereof, and that the Government shall at all times have the prefer- 
ence in the use of said railroad and eee therefor at fair and reasonable 
rates of compensation, not to exceed the rates paid by private ties for 
the same kind of service. And said railroad shall be and remain a public 
highway for the use of the Government of the United States, free of all toll 
or other charges upon the transportation of the property or troops of the 
United States; and the same shall bo transported over said road at the cost, 
charge, and expense of the corporations or companies owning or operating 
the same, when so required by the Government of the United States. 


This road is now under the control of the Central Pacific. 
PAYMENT OF MONEY FORBIDDEN ON CERTAIN ROADS. 


In 1875 the following was enacted concerning the transporta- 
tion of property or troops of the United States: 
[Act of March 8, 1875.—An act making eppropeistions for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1876, and for other purposes. ] 


Provided, That no money shall hereafter be paid to any railroad company 

for the transportation of any property or troops of the United States over 
any railroad which, in whole or in , was constructed by the aid of a nt 
of public land, on the condition that such railroad should be a public high- 
way for the use of the Government of the United States, free from toll or 
other charge, or upon any other conditions for the use of such road for such 
transportation; nor shallany allowance be made for the transportation of offi- 
cers of the Army over any such road when on duty and under ord srs as mil- 
itary officers of the United States. But nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as preventing any sucii railroad from bringing a suit in the Court 
of Claims for the charges for such transportation, and recovering for the 
same if found entitled thereto, by virtue of the laws in force prior to the 
passage of this act: Provided, That the claim for such charges shall not have 
xeen barred by the statute of limitations at the time of bringing the suit, 
and either party shall have the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States: And provided further, That the foregoing provision shall not 
apply for the current fiscal year, nor thereafter, to roads where the sole eon- 
dition of transportation is that the company shall not charge the Govern- 
ment higher rate than they do individuals for like transportation, and when 
the Quartermaster-General shall be satisfied that this condition has been 
faithfully complied with. 


THE REILLY BILL WAIVES THESE CONDITIONS. 


The Reilly bill, as far as it is applicable to these railroads, in case 
of acceptance, makes no mention of this important feature. In 
fact it is waived. ’ 

It is claimed by some that sections 8 and 17 thereof meet all re- 
rents. The former section ag oer ee the statutory lien; 
that is, the Government mortgage; the latter continues existing 
provisions ‘‘ until the settlement and the execution and delivery 
of the bonds and mortgage” therein mentioned. 

The expression in section 18-— 

Nothing herem contained shall be held to deny, exclude, or impair any right 
or remedy in the premises now existing in favor of the United States— 
can hardly be claimed to preserve these conditions in making the 
proposed settlement and contract, particularly when mention 
thereof is made where a sale on foreclosure is provided for, and 
entirely omitted in that part setting forth on what terms an ex- 
tension of time will be granted. 

The doubt would be removed by making the same applicable in 
C&sc ut acceptance. 

The enactment of such a law discharges beyond doubt the 
original trust, and creates a new obligation. hatever reserva- 
tions are to be made must be specified in the new contract. It 
will not do to trust to chance in dealing with these corporations. 
The proneness exhibited by some courts to find technicalities and 
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loopholes in passing upon disputed points in railroad legislation 
should admonish Congress to beware of ambiguities. 
NO MORE SIDE SHOWS LIKE THE CREDIT MOBILIER AND CONTRACT AND FI- 
NANCE COMMITTEE SHOULD BE COUNTENANCED. 
Second proposed amendment. 


That ‘no contract or order for the improvement, repair,or betterment of 
said roads, or for furnishing fuel, ice, material, and ofier supplies thereto, 
shall be awarded or given, by contract or otherwise, to any person, firm, 
company, or corporation, in which the officers or the directors of said com- 
panies, or eithor of them, are directly or indirectly interested, or in which 
they, or either of them, constitute in whole or in part the board of directors 
or trustees, if any exist, or have the controlling or other interest. 

The history of the Pacific railroads as set forth in the Credit 
Mobilier and Pacific Railway Commission investigations demon- 
strates the necessity for this amendment. : 

The Government finds itself in the present unsatisfactory con- 
dition as a creditor mainly by reason of its absence in the law. 

The majority report of the Commission just mentioned says: 

The result of the Commission’s investigation is that those who have con- 
trolled and directed the construction and development of these companies 
have become possessed of the surplus assets through issues of bonds, stocks, 
and payments of dividends, voted tothemselves, while the great creditor, the 
United States, finds itself substantially without adequate security for the 
repayment of its loan. 

Innocent stockholders and shippers generally have likewise suf- 
fered. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION SHOULD REGULATE FARE AND FREIGHT 


RATES—NO SPURIOUS CAPITALIZATION AND WATERED STOCK TO BE CON- 
SIDERED. 


Third proposed amendment. 

That the rates of freight and fares established by said companies shall be 
subject to regulation by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and may be 
reduced by said Commission when considered excessive, either on its own 
motion or petition of any shipper after due hearing and investigation thereof. 
The said Commission, in so doing, shall disregard existing capitalizations and 
rate the respective roads at their market value. 

When it is considered that the Government exercises supervi- 
sion and control over freights and fares charged by interstate roads 
which we have neither aided with subsidy bonds nor land grants, 
how much more reason exists to retain control over charges on 
railroads to which we have given munificently of both, and in 
which we have certain reserved rights. i 

Particularly should we do this when the fictitious capitalization 
of these roads is kept in view. 


OVER $172,000,000 OF FICTITIOUS CAPITALIZATION. 


I submit a statement taken from a report of the evidence of said 
Commission which speaks louder than words in favor of this con- 
tention: 


| Fictitious 
capitaliza- 
tion. 


Capitaliza- 
tion. 


| Cost. 


of j 


Re a isis dichidsbicwed whined | $38,824, 000 $109,814, 812 | $70,999,812 
Kansas Pacific | 11,800, 000 | 25,025, 250 13, 228, 250 
Central Branch Union Pacific | 2, 731, B47 | 4, 200, G0 468, 653 
eons Te, one Pacific aoe 5, 047, 720 2,447,720 
Jen DOE,  natse boat 36, 000, ¢ ‘ 

Western Pacific | 4,000, 000 ; 124, 211, 680 66, 212, 88 
| 


, 
’ 
’ 


05,955,347 | 268, 302, 462 172, 347, 115 
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A BOLD FRAUD SHOULD NOT BE CONFIRMED BY LAW. 


The people of California and the remaining Western States are 
in equity entitled to relief from this unjust imposition. 

No sufficient reason can be advanced in favor of confirming a 
bold fraud by a law of Congress to perpetuate its baneful effects. 

Our people have longed for a judgment day before the supreme 
tribunal of their country, and confidently expect a correction of 
past abuses and just treatment in the future when it does dawn. 
THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD RETAIN ALL EARNINGS FOR SERVICES REN- 

DERED PENDING EXISTENCE OF INDEBTEDNESS. 
Fourth proposed amendment. 


That hereafter so long as said companies, or either of them, continue in- 
debted to the United States no money shall be paid from its Treasury for or 
on occount of services rendered thereto, or any department of the Govern. 
ment thereof, over or upon railroads or telegraph lines heretofore aided b 
the advance of subsidy bonds, or upon any railroads or telegraph lines owned, 
leased, or operated by the said companies, or either thereof, or the successors 
by grant, lease, or otherwise of either of said companies; but the amount 
thereof shall, when ascertained, be credited on the indebtedness of the re- 
spective companies. 


It is manifestly just for the Government in any proposed settle- 
ment to retain at least the value of the services thus rendered. 
This would be the rule as between man and man. It should be 
followed by the Government in dealing with a debtor of the class 
described by the evidence before the Commission, to which refer- 
ence has hitherto been made. 


THE COMPANIES SHOULD BE REQUIRED TO OPERATE THE SEVERAL RAILROADS 
AS ONE CONTINUOUS LINE, AND WITHOUT DISCRIMINATION FOR OR AGAINST 
ANY SHIPPERS THEREON, 


Fifth proposed amendment. 


That said com es are hereby required to operate and use said roadsand 
teeters for all purposes of communication, travel, and eee so 
far as the public and the Government are concerned, as one continuous line; 
and, in such operation and use, to afford and secure to each equal advantages 








and facilities as to rates, time, and transportation, without any discrimina- 
tion of any kind in favor of the road or business of any or either of said com- 
panies, or adverse to the road or business of any or either of the others, and 
without any discrimination for or against any shipper thereon. 


This is practically the law now applicable to the Pacific rail- 
roads, though it must be admitted that it has been ‘‘ honored more 
in the breach than the observance.” 

Its continuance, followed by strict enforcement, is demanded as 
a safeguard for the people. 

The efforts made by various companies to break away from its 
effects demonstrate the immense value of maintaining it for the 
benefit of commerce. 


EQUAL RIGHTS TO ALL EXPRESS COMPANIES. 
Sixth proposed amendment. 


That all express companies duly organized under the laws of any State or 
Territory shall be entitled to equal privileges on all trains of said companies 
on paying the fixed rate for such service and complying with all necessary 
regulations, both of which shall in all cases be uniform. 

This is made necessary by the arbitrary manner in which some 
of these roads have acted. In California they have secured con- 
trol of Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express, and as a consequence the 
latter enjoys exclusive rights over the Central Pacific and oth r 
bond-aided lines. This community of interest, destructive to com- 
petition, leads to many abuses and the establishment of privileges 
entirely at the expense of shippers. 

Public policy dictates that these railways should be open to all 
express companies on equal terms. 

The same rule should apply to all telegraph lines connected 
therewith. 


SUITS SHOULD BE INSTITUTED TO RECOVER UNLAWFUL APPROPRIATION 


OF BONDS AND PROPERTY. 


That the President of the United States is hereby requested to cause ac- 
tions to be instituted and prosecuted in the proper courts of the United 
States against all persons,companies, estates, or corporations, and the as- 
signs oak successors in interest of either, which, by investigations already 
made, or such as may be hereafter undertaken, are shown to haye unlaw- 
fully appropriated and diverted funds, bonds, securities, and property con- 
trary to law and to the prejudice of the United States, with the view of se- 
curing an accounting from each thereof, and the recovery of the funds and 
the value of the bonds,securities, and property, if return of the same can 
not be had, so unlawfully appropriated and diverted. 


It will be noticed that the above differs from section 14 of the 
Reilly bill mainly in requiring the Government to commence 
suits in its own name. 

In many instances the directors of these companies have antici- 
pated action by their successors in office by having resolutions 
releasing them from all liability adopted at a stockholders’ meet- 
ing. 

Funste an instance a. ‘ollows: ; 

April 14, 1885, a release in the following form was thus adopted, 
and, as the evidence shows, actually executed to the directors of 
the Central Pacific Railroad: 


Know all men by these presents, that the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
for value received, remises, releases, and forever discharges, and by these 
presents does, for itself, its successors, and assi| remise, release, and for- 
ever discharge (here insert the name of the party) of and from any and all 
liabilitv and all manner of action and actions, cause and causes of action, 
suits, aebts, dues, sums of money, claims, and demands whatsoever which 
said Central Pacific Railroad Com ny ever had, or now has, or which it or 
its suecessors or assigns can, shall, or may have by reason of any acts or 
doings of said as (here insert the office) or director of said com y, or 
of any matter or thing arising or growing out of any such acts or doings. 

In witness whereof, the said Central Pacific Railroad Smapeny by an order 
of its board of directors and by an order of its stockholders, has caused 
these presents to be signed by its secretary and its corporate seal to be 
hereunto affixed as its act and deed this day of , 1885. (See 
3077, Testimony Pacific Railway Commission. Senate Executive Document 
No. 51, Fiftieth Congress, first session.) 

It is natural to suppose that this method became contagious, 
and that all officers and directors are thus secured. 

A suit by any company, as contemplated, would be a useless 
undertaking; besides, the statute of limitations would form a bar 
in most cases. This plea could not be invoked against the United 
States. Hence the necessity for action by the Government if 
these frauds are ever to be unearthed and restitution had of funds 
and property unlawfully diverted. ; 

The Pacific railroads should be purged, again quoting from the 
President's message, of ‘‘all that is fraudulent, fictitious, or un- 
conscionable.” 

There are other amendments of more or less importance that 
are necessary to perfect a measure of this kind, viewed from the 
standpoint of the Government, but those presented more inti- 
mately affect the industrial and commercial interests of the coun- 
try, and are sufficient to clearly show the effect of their omission 
in any contemplated legislation. ; 

In the light of experience we would be justly held responsible 
did we not at least try to avoid the practices and evils under 
which our people have suffered in any future dealings with these 
companies. : 

Personally, I am opposed to all the funding schemes so far pro- 
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I believe the laws we now have should be strictly enforced, and 
unless payment is made the Government should take possession 
of all the roads in default, and, by virtue of the forfeiture clause 
of the law of 1862, procee?, by proper legal proceedings, to declare 
the same Government highways. 


A TAX ON THE WEST. 


If this plan is not pursued considerations of duty and patriotism 
should dictate some method that will not draw the lifeblood of 
commerce and industry from the communities in the West, from 
Omaha to San Francisco, furnishing local traffic to these corpora- 
tions. 

All plans so far devised throw the burden of payment upon 
them, thus imposing additional charges over and above those to 
which they are ordinarily subjected. They havelong since reached 
the limit of endurance. 

They have a right to expect from their fellow-countrymen ex- 
emption from such a fate, and to demand that in the event of a 
settlement the companies shail be made to pay the debt from the 
funds of their owners, or from earnings accumulated in the legiti- 
mate course of business on a bona fide capitalization, representing 
the true value of the investment. 

Whatever may be thought of the California idea, no one can 
dispute the justice of this request. 

I had occasion on another measure closely connected with this 
to present the following in support of this issue: 


While on this branch of the discussion, I purpose to direct the attention 
of the House to the effect of the passage of any funding legislation which 
may be reported. 

When the er bill was before us it was denied by its supporters that the 
local traffic would be compelled to pay the bulk of this debt. 

I took issue with them and was prepared to substantiate my view, had an 
opportunity been afforded. 

assert now that the meamge of any law ro ,oning payment, or organizing 
a system such as proposed by the remodeled Reilly bill, will mortgage the 
iabor, productions, and enterprise of the people inhabiting the country 
through which these lines run for an indefinite period. This particularly 
will be the case with California. 

There are many things Congress can do; there are some things Congress 
should refrain from doing. This is of the latter class. 

Whatever errors of omission or commission it may commit on the tariff, 
silver, or bond issue, it ought not to yoke us against our solemn protest to 
fate so unmerited and so indefensible as that proposed. 

Now for the proofs: 

The Senate Committee on Pacific Railroads, in its report to the Senate, filed 
in anticipation of the passage of the original Reilly bill, said of the funding 
proposition: 

‘Whichever plan may be adopted will require the consent of the company, 
and ought to take into consideration the interests of the people living along 
the line and depending wholly upon them for railroad facilities. As the hon- 
orable Commissioner of Railroads well says in his special report of April], 
1892, above referred to: 

*“* The interests of the people living along the lines and depending wholly 
upon the Union and Central Pacific roads for their transportation facilities 
are directly and vitally involved in thiscontroversy. Thereisonly one wayin 
which the railroad companies can pay their debts—that is, by earning the 
money to pay them with. They have no surplus funds and no sources of in- 
come except from the operation of their roads. If the terms of settlement 
enforced by Congress demand too speedy payments or too high a rate of in- 
terest, then if the roads attempt to comply with such terms they can do so 
only by levying exorbitant rates upon their traffic. This would bea hardship 
upon the people living along their lines. There would be no escape for those 
who depend entirely upon these roads for their transportation. Through 
rates can not be advanced; competition would prevent that. The forces of 
commerce are more potential than any railr« all company in fixing the rates 
soam competing centers. The burden would inevitably rest upon local 
traffic.’ 

“4 failure of crops, the closing down of the mines, and a general sta 
tion in business of all kinds have prostrated the affairs of nearly a e West- 
ern roads. With little to sell, and that little bringing a low price, and with 
the general scarcity of a circulating medium, the condition of the Western 
producer is far from satisfactory. he railroads, as before stated, must de- 
pend upon local traffic almost exclusively for their earnings.” 

The opinion of the Commissioner included in this quotation should have 
weight with us. We should impress upon our minds the pertinent suggestion 
with which he closes: 

“ The burden would inevitably rest upon local traffic.” 

The Senate report proceeds: 

“As we have stated with reference to the Union Pacific, the earnings of these 
roads must come almost wholly from local traffic. The competition for 
through business has become very sharp since the completion of the other 
transcontinental lines of road, so that now that business rs little or noth- 
ing beyond the cost of its transportation. Along the wh« Xe tine of the main 
stem of the Central Pacific from Ogden to Reno, a distance of nearly &*) miles, 
there is no local traffic of any consequence whatever. The State of Nevada, 
through which this line extends, is not increasing in wealth and population 
atall. Its population is not now as great as it was some years ago 

“The mining industry in that State has for years been on a decline, and now 
what mines remain are all practically closed down. That industry almost 
alone in former years made up the business of the Central Pacific in Nevada. 
Without it, and with nothing else to take its place, the long line of road from 
Ogden west to the mountains, in the language of Mr. Huntington, might as 
well be *1,000 feet in the air,’ so far as its value for local traffic is concerned, 
i being simply ‘what you might call a bridge to connect the East and the 


“ The local traffic, therefore, of the Central Pacific system must come from 
the pousery slong the lines west of the Sierra Nevada; that is, along the line 
of the old Western Pacific from Sacramento down to San Jose, along that 
portion of the main line from Sacramento east to the base of the mountains, 
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and along the branch lines. All that country is very rich, and the business 
of it will, in all probability, increase from year to year. It is from those 
pieces of road that the Central Pacific must derive its income for many 
em fact, until, ifever, the State of Nevada takes on new life and is more 
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The Government directors of the Union Pacific Railway, in their 
report for 1886, add their testimony as follows: 
Like all cther great railroads of the West, the Union Pacific must in future 


look almost entirely to the development of its local business for its principal 
revenue, 





HUNTINGTON AND STANFORD'S ADMISSIONS. 


C.P. Huntington himself,in a pamphlet bearing his signature 
and lately distributed to the members of the House, said on this 
question: 


The money has to come mostly from the people who live along the line; that is, 
from the local business, as the interstate-commerce law has enabled the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway ompany to take most of the through or overland busi- 
Less. 


Again, on page 4154, Volume VII, Testimony of the Pacific Rail- 
way Commission, he admits that— 


The through business does not leave any, or very little, net earnings, and 
the amount to be paid must come from the local traffic. 


The report submitted on asimilar bill by Senator Frye, of Maine, 
in the Fifty- first Congress, first session, contains a letter from Sena- 
tor Stanford, of California, in which occurs the following: 

If the Government is to be paid it must be chiefly out of the earnings of the 


iocal roads in the State of California; therefore, while the benefit has n 
and is national, the burden of payment witll be local. 


Of course he had reference only to the Central. Pacific debt. 

I feel that we can safely rest our case on this point without fear 
of the rebuttal evidence of our opponents. 

The local traffic, and not the manipulating syndicates, would 
pay this debt. 

it is to be hoped that Congress will not reverse the judgment 
latelyrendered. Toretreat now would wipe away a record which, 
if adhered to, will cause the Fifty-third Congress to live in history 
as having made the first turn in that long lane which the op- 
pressed toilers of the country had almost believed had no ending. 

An incident illustrating the truth of this prediction took place 
soon after the now famous roll call, when, amid the a of 
the victors and the excitement of the moment, a lady in the mem- 
bers’ gallery, answering the query of the representatives of the 
English stockholders of the Central Pacific Railroad, “‘ What 
have they done ?” said: 

They have recommitted your bill without instructions. Go tell your 


English friends that you to-day have witnessed an exhibition of American 
manhood and honesty. 


That is the universal verdict. Good effects are noticeable every- 
where. People have renewed their faith in our institutions and 
in the honesty of purpose of their public servants. 

In California, where for twenty years it was sought without 
avail to organize a competitive system from San Francisco to the 
interior of the State, over $2,000,000 were subscribed in a week 
after that memorable day. 

Counties, cities, and towns are vying one with another in fos- 
tering the great enterprise. 

The organization is now complete, and ground will be broken 
in a few weeks. : g 

Encouraged by the victories gained in this Congress, the people 
have awakened to a just conception of the responsibilities resting 
upon this body in the future. 

Woe tothe man or party taking a backward step in this battle 
against the usurpations of corporate power. 


Apprenprx A.—Tae Reruy Bri. 


A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to aid in the construction of a rail- 
road and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the Pacific Soe eee 
secure to the Government the use of the same for postal, military, and other 
purposes,” approved July 1, 1862; also to amend anact approved July 2, 1864, 
and also an act approved May 7, 1878, both inamendment of said first-men- 
tioned act; and to provide for the settlement of claims @ out of the 
issue of bonds to aid in the construction of certain and to secure to 
the Lente States payment of all indebtedness of certain companies therein 
mentioned. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to ascertain the amounts of the amnenice indebted- 
ness of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. the Kansas ‘ific Railwa 
Com y, the Central Branch Union Pacific Company, the Centra 
Pacific road Company, and the Western Pacific Railroad Compan , to 
which the subsidy bonds of the United States were advanced in ai the 
construction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the 
Pacific Ocean pursuant to the acts of Con approved July 1, 18@, and July 
3 — as of the Ist day of January, 1895, to.be computed and ascertained as 

‘ollows: 

First. To the total amount of the principal of said bonds of the United 
States shall be added the interest which shall then have been paid and the 
interest then and thereafter payee by the United States thereon, until the 
eet as of maturity of said bonds, as if no payment had been made 
or credit given thereon. 

Second. From the ag te amount so ascertained shall be deducted any 
and all payments or of the said indebtedness to the United States as 
shall appear in the bond and |..*.: est accounts of said companies, respectively, 
with the United States, as of J...uary 1, 1895. 

Third. The nt worth of the balance so found shall be computed as of 
January 1, 1895, by discounting the said balance at the rate of 3 per cent per 
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annum for the - 
of maturity of the said bonds of the United States. Theamoutt 30 computed 
and ascertained shall be deemed to be the amount due to the United States 
on Janvary 1, 1895. 

Src. 2. When the said companies, or either of them, shall provide as herein- 


iod between the last-mentioned date and the average date 


after required for the payment of the first-mort » bonds issued by any of 
said companies which now have priority over the lien of the United States 
the bonds of such company secured by a mortgage upon allits franchisesand 

roperty as hereinafter authorized, shall _be received as collateral security 

or the amount of its indebtedness to the United States, so asaforesaid ascer- 
tained, but all liens, mortgages, securities, and remedies under existing laws 
to secure the payment of said indebtedness are hereby continued in full force 
and effect. e bonds to be received by the United States shall be dated Jan- 
u 1, 1895; shall be payable, principal and interest, as hereinafter provided; 
shall bear interest at the rate of 3 per cent per annum, payable semiannualiy 
on the Ist day of January and July in each year, any overdue interest on said 
bonds being payable in cash at the time of delivery of the bonds, and sball 
be in such sums and in such form as the Secretary of the Treasury shall ap- 
prove. 

Sec. 3. That upon the acceptance of and compliance with the provisions of 
this act by the said Union Pacific Railway Company and the said Central Pa- 
cific Railway Com y, and the delivery to the United States of such bonds 
as herein provided, the securities and moneys to the credit of the said com- 
pany so accepting and complying, in the sinking fund, created pursuant to 
the act of Congress May 7, 1578, shall be ———- of as follows, to wit: All 
bonds held in said sinking fund, secured by first mortgage upon any part of 
the railway of such company covered by the existing lien of the United States, 
shall be canceled. All other securities and cash in said fund shall be applied 
in extinguishing, in such manner as shall be approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, any portion of the remainder of the bonds secured by said first 
mortgages; but said sinking fund shall not be so ferred or available under 
the provisions of this act until said company shall have made provision sat- 
isfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury for the payment at or prior to the 
maturity thereof of all of said bonds secured by said first mortgage and the 
—! of such moet. 

Seo. 4. That the said Union Pacific Railway Caney, successor to the 
Union Pacific Railroad Seeerey and the Kansas Pacific Railway Company, 
and the said Central Branch Union Pacific Railway Company be, and they 
are hereby, authorized to make, issue,and deliver to the Secretary of the 
Treasury each its certain indenture of mortgage, which shall bear date of 
Ist day of January, 1895, covering and embracing the entire property of the 
said Central Branch Union Pacific Railway Company, real, personal, and 
mixed, and the property of the said Union Bacitic Railway Company as ex- 
isting ani constituted since the consolidation of the Union Pacific, the Kan- 
sas ific, and the Denver Pacific Railroad companies, effected January 24, 
1 including all the right, title, and interest of such company in any stocks, 
bonds, or securities, or lands, or any branch lines or auxiliary companies in 
which said company now has ~_ interest, and which said mortgage shall 
cover and embrace the railway line of said mpene from Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, to the western terminal thereof west of Ogden, Utah, and from Kansas 
City, Mo., to Cheyenne, Wyo., by way of Denver, Colo., including all ter- 
minals at Council Bluffs, lowa; Omaha, Nebr.; Kansas City, Kans., and Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; the Omaha Bridge, and all other terminal properties of said 
company, and all branch lines, so as to make said mortgage embrace and (n- 
clude the entire line of said company as constituted by said consolidation, ex- 
tending from Council Bluffs, Iowa, to the terminal west of Ogden, Utah, and 
from sas City, Mo., to Cheyenne, Wyo., making a total mileage of 1,822.59 
miles, and all roads hereafter acquired or constructed by said company or 
companies, and all their franchises, telegraph lines, rolling stock, fixtures, 
and property of every kind and description, as well as that which it, its suc- 
cessors or assigns, may hereafter acquire subject to any bona fide, lawful, 
and paramount lien, claim, or marten e. A proper and complete description 
and inventory of all property affec a by such mor e shall be prepared 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, which, when approved 
by him, shall be filed in his office.” But this section of said mortgage shall 
not be construed to prevent said company from using or disposing of any of its 
property or assets in the ordinary, proper, or la l course of its business, 
in good faith and for valuable consideration, after notice to and with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, nor from using or disposing of any 
of its real or personal property not necessary to the operation of its railroads: 
Provided, That the proceeds of any such property and any property acquired 
with the proceeds of any such property owned by said company, whether re- 
alized by sale, pledge,or otherwise,shall in like manner and with the samo 
> to dispose of the same be subject to the lien of the said ee: 

ovided, That the said Union Pacific Railway Capa all relinquish and 
abandon any and allclaim, right, title, interest, and demand to or in a right 
of way exceeding 100 feet in width, through the lands formerly known as the 
Delaware and Pottawattomie Indian Reservations in the State of Kansas. 

Sxo. 5. That the Union Pacific Railway Company shall execute and deliver 
its said and bonds for the amount of its indebtedness and the in- 
debtedness Kansas Pacific Railwa Snpey to the United Sta 
and the Central Branch Union Pacific road Company shall execute an 
deliver its mortgage and bonds for the amount of its indebtedness to the 
United States; the said bonds of each com y shall be numbered con- 
secutively from one to a number which will include the whole amount there- 
of, and shall be payable in lawful money of the United States. So long asany 
of said bonds remain unpaid each of companies shall semiannually, on the 
lst days of January and July of each year fora period of ten years, commenc- 
ing on the Ist day of July, 1 y to the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, in addition to the interest which shall ihen be due on its indebt- 
edness, one-half of 1 — cent of the whole sum for which it gave its bonds 
and mortgage as here rovided; and fora period of ten years, commencing 
on the Ist day of July, 1905, each of said companies shall semiannually poy 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, in addition to the interest which shall then 
be due on its indebtedness, three-fourths of 1 per cent of the whole sum for 
which it gave its bonds and mort as herein prevacens and for a periodof 
ten years, commencing on the Ist day of July, 1915, each of said companies 
shall semiannually pay to the Secretary of the Treasury, in addition to the 
interest which shalt then be due on its indebtedness, 1 per cent of the whole 
sum for which it gave its bonds and mortgage as herein provided; and for a 
period of ten years, commencing on the Ist day of July, 1925, each of said 
companies shall semiannually pay to the Secretary of the Treasury, in ad- 
dition to the interest which shall then be due on its indebtedness, 1 and 
one-fourth of 1 per cent of the whole sum for which it gave its bonds and 
mortgage, as herein provided; and for a period of ten years, commencing on 
the Ist day of July, 1935, each of said companies shall semiannually pay, to the 
Secretary of the Tensary. in addition to the interest which shall then be 
due on its indebtedness, 1 and one-half of 1 per cent of the whole sum for 
which it gave its and mortgage. said paymente of princ 
shall be applied in payment of said indebtedness so as aforesaid ascertained, 
and the bonds of said company to an amount equal to such payment, and iu 
the orderof the numbers of such bonds, begi with the lowest unpaid 
number, shall thereupon be canceled and surrendered to the company. 
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Sno. 6. That the said Central Pacific Railroad Com 


A s y, successor to the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company of California the Western Pacific 
Railroad ear. be, and is hereby, authorized to make, issue, and deliver 
its certain indenture of mortgage, which shall bear date of Ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1895, covering and embracing the entire property of such company as at 
present consolidated, real, personal, and mixed, including all the right, title, 
and interest of such company in any stocks, bonds, or securities, or lands, or 
any branch lines or auxiliary companies in which such company has now any 
interest, and all beneficial interest which it may have in the certain lease of 
its property to the Southern Pacific Company as hereinafter Der: and 
all railroads now owned or hereaiter acquired or constructed by said Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company, and all their franchises, telegraph lines, roll- 
ing stock, fixtures, and property of every ‘kind and description, as well as 
those which it, its successors or assigns, may hereafter acquire, subject to 
any bona fide, lawful, prior, and paramount lien, claim, or mortgage upon 
any of the railroads, franchises, or property now owned by sach company, or 
which such company may hereafter acquire, except as hereinafter provided. 
A proper and complete description and inventory of all the property affected 
by such mort shall be prepared under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, which, when approved by him, shall be filed in his office. But 
this section or such mo 6 shall not be construed to prevent such com- 
pany from using and di ng of any of its property or assets in the ordi- 
nary, proper, and lawful course of its current business, in good faith and for 
valuable consideration, nor from using and disposing of any of its real and 
personal property not necessary to the operation of its railroads, after notice 
to and with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, provided that the 
-eeds of such property, and = a acquired with the proceeds 
hereof, owned by said company, whether realized by sale, pledge, or other- 
wise, shall in like manner and with the same power to dispose of the same be 
subject to the lien of the said mortgage. Until the mortgages, liens, and 
claims mpen the mortgaged premises junior and subordinate to the existing 
liens of the United States shall have n extinguished the existing liens of 
the United States shall not be extinguished, but shall remain in full force. 

Sxec.7. That thesaid Central Pacific Railway Company shall execute and 
deliver its said mortg and bonds for its indebtedness to the United States, 
and the said bonds shall be numbered consecutively from one to a number 
which will include the whole amount thereof, and shall be aye in lawful 
money of the United States. So long as any of said bonds remain unpaid 
said company shall semiannually on the Ist days of January and July of 
each year for a period of ten years, commencing on the Ist day of July, 
1895, pay to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, in addition 
te the interest which shall then be due on its indebtedness, one-half of 1 per 
cent of the whole sum for which it gave its bonds and mortgage as herein 

rovided; and fora period of ten years, commencing on the Ist day of 
uly, 1905, said company shall eee to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in addition to the interest which then be due on its indebted- 
ness, three-quarters of 1 per cent of the whole sum for which it gave its 
and martes as herein provided; and for a period of ten years, com- 
mencing on the Ist day of July, 1915, each of said companies shall semiannu- 
ally pay to the Secretary of the Treasury, in addition to the interest which 
shall then be due on its indebtedness, 1 per cent of the whoie sum for which 
it gave its bonds and mortgage, as herein provided; and for a period of ten 
years, eae = the Ist day of July, 1925, each of said companies shall 
semiannually pay to the ae of the Treasury, in addition to the inter- 
est which then be due on its indebtedness, 1 and one-fourth of 1 per 
cent of the whole sum for which it gave its bonds and mo , as herein 
poviteds and for “soe of ten zpere, —— on ae ML of July, 
Toa5, sai company shall semiannu pay e Secretary of t ry, 
in addition to the interest which shall then be due on its indebtedness, 1; per 
cent of the whole sum for which it gave its bonds and mortgage. The said 
payments of principa! shall be —- in payment of the said indebtedness 
so as aforesaid ascertained and the bonds of said company to an amount 
equal to such payment, and in the order of the numbers of such bonds, be- 
ginning with the lowest unpaid number, shall thereupon be canceled and 
surrendered to the company. 

Sec. 8. That the statutory lien created and subsisting under and virtue 
of the act of Congress approved July 1, 1862, and the act of July 2, , and 
the act of May 7, 1878, and under any and all other acts of Congress, to secure 
the payment of said subsidy bonds, and the interest thereon, as set forth in 
said acts, and upon all the property subject to said statutory lien, shall be 
and remain in full force for security for the debts oma each of said compa- 
nies mentioned in this act to the United States, until the same are fully paid. 

Sec 9. That each of the mortgages authorized by the foregoing provisions 
of this act shall contain a covenant providing that, in the event of any ¢e- 
fault continuing for ninety days in the said semiannual payments, the entire 
debt due to the United States from the company making such default shall 
immediately mature, and shall also contain such other terms and stipula- 
tions in conformity with the provisions of this act as may be deemed neces- 
sary to efficiently secure the said bonds and the application thereto of the 
moneys paid to the Secretary of the Treasury for retiring the principal 
thereof, and as may be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States. The said mortgages shall be delivered to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and upon the delivery thereof shall, Seppenthrely be valid and sub- 
sisting mort es each of all the property of said mortgagor company, real, 
personal, and mixed, embraced, covered, er required by the terms of this act, 
and such delivery shall have all the effect of recording the same in any place. 
Said mortgages shall at all times be open to public inspection, under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary may a. and copies thereof, cer- 
tified by the Secretary of the Treasury, shall,as soon as may be after their 
respective delivery, be de ted with and recorded by each of the clerks of 
the circuit court of the United States in the States and the clerks of the su- 
preme courts of the Territories of the United States in which the roadbed, 
or any part thereof, of said companies, respectively, is situated, which copies 
and records shall at al! times be open to public inspection. All such copies 
and the recording thereof shall be at the expense of said company. 

Sxc.10. That sclong as any of the bonds issued by either of the companies, 
according to the provisions of this act, shall belong to the Government, no 
money shall be paid from the United States Treasury for or on account of 
services rendered to the United States, or any Department of the Govern- 
ment thereof, over or upon the said railroads or telegraph lines heretofore 
aided by the advance of subsidy bonds, or upon any railroads or telegraph 
lines owned, leased, or operated by the said companies that issned such bonds, 
until the installments of princi ahd interest upon such bonds next matur- 
ing after such services are rendered shall be fully paid by such company as 
herein provided; but the obligations to pay such installments sv to be paid to 
the United States by said companies, and the obligation of the United States 
to pay for services, shail be deemed otherwise independent. 

Sec. ll. That hereafter, so long as any of the bonds authorized by the pro- 
visions of this act shall remain outstanding and unpaid, no dividend shall be 
_ by the company whose bonds are so outstanding unless the same shall 

ve been actually earned, or unless such com y have paid all inter- 
est due on its bonded debt ha a lien prior to the Government and all 
matured indebtedness and inte then due and payable on its debt to the 
Onited States under this act; or unless the said earnings, after deducting all 


interest accrued but not payable at the time of the declaration of such divi- 
dends, shall be sufficient to warrant the payment thereof. In no event shall 
either of said companies whose bonds are so outstanding pay any dividend 
exceeding the rate of 4 per cent per annum, unless the said company shall, at 
the time of declaring such dividends in excess of 4 per cent per annum, so 
long as any of the said bonds are held by the United States, pay an amount 
equal to the excess over 4 per cent per annum so declared to the Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury, to be applied wpon the lowest numbered bonds of the principai 
of the debt of such company to the Government, and unless the earnings of 
the said company shali suffice to warrant the payment of such excess and 
alsothe payment tothe Government. Any director or officer whoshall declare 


or pay, or aid in declaring or paying, a dividend prohibited by this act shall, 
upon conviction in any court of competent jurisdiction, be punished by 
imprisonment not exceeding two years or by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or 
by both such fine and imprisonment. And that said companies hereinbefore 
mentioned, their successors, lessees, and assigns, shall cooperate in making 


track connections with all railroads of other companies now or hereafter 
built to points of junction with their roads, and at any point where any rail- 
road 1 connect with their roads, or either of them, they and their snc 
cessors, lessees, and assigns shall afford to all such connecting roads equal 
times, terms, rates, and facilities for the interchange of traffic, both passen- 
ger and freight, between such connecting roads and their respective roads 
and every part thereof. And any contract, arrangement, or device, by sale, 
lease, consolidation, through-car service. or otherwise, intended for or result- 
ing in any preference or advantage whatsoever to any such railroad so con 
necting at any such common point, or which shall subject any such railroad 
so connecting at any such common poirt to any prejudice or disadvantage 
whatsoever, is hereby declared to be unlawful. 

Sec. 12. That this act shall take effect as to each of the «id companies and 
their branches, respectively, as hereinbefore described, upon the acceptance 
of its terms by the board of directors of such company in writing, over the 
corporate seal of such company, signed by its president and attested by its 
secretary, being filed or deposited with the Secretary of the Treasury within 
six months after the of this act, subje-t, however, to the completion 
of the settlement and adjustment in thisact proposed and provided; but any 
Seay which shall not so file its acceptance shall take no benefit from this 
ac 


Sec. 13. That either of said companies may, at any time after the execution 
and delivery of their said bonds, but only so long as said bonds are held and 
owned by the United States, pay the whole or any portion of said bends, by 
paying the amount thereof, together with the accrued interest thereon, to 

e Secre of the Treasury, who shall thereupon cancel the bonds sv paid 
and deliver the bonds so c inceied to the said company. 

Suc. 14. That the said ce mpaties accepting the provisions of this act, and 
éach of said companies, shall, whenever requested in writing by the Depart- 
ment of Justice of the United States, and so long as the United States shall 
be the holder and owner cf any of the bonds authorized by this act, cause an 
actions at law or suits in equity, or other proceedings, to be instituted an 
prosecuted in the name of said company or companies against any person. 
who is, or has been, a director, officer, agent, or employee of the said conr 
pany, tor the pe ong of enforcing any cause of action whatever arising, or 
which may he ter arise, oii: of any alleged violation of duty, misappro 
priation of assets, or any other act or transaction whatsoever, in respect of 
which the said Department of Justice shall allege that it desire’ such action, 
suit, or other a be instituted and prosecuted. All such actions, 
suits, and proceedings shall be conducted by the Attorney-General of the 
United States, and he shall be fully authorized by the said company or com- 
panies to appear for them or it as attorney or solicitor in such actions, suits, 
or proceed , and shall have the entire control of the same from the incep- 
tion thereof to the end of such prosecution, and also the right to take and 

rosecute any 2’ or appeals from any decision or determination made 

herein. Any sums of money which may be recovered under the provisions 

of this section shall be paid to the Treasurer of the United States, ard by 
him applied as payment —= the lowest numbered bond or bonds cf the 
com interested in such recovery outstanding under the provisions of 
this act; the balance remaining after all said bonds are paid shall be paid to 
the company in whose name the said sums were recovered. 

Swe. 15. t whenever there shall be default in respect of any obligation 
or condition for which any lien now exists in favor of the United States upon 
any property of any Pacific railway company the Attorney-General is hereby 
authorized to enforce the claim and foreclose any such lien of the United 
States, by sale or otherwise, by any appropriate legal proceedings to be in- 
itiated and prosecuted in the court of appeals of the District of Columbia, 
which court shall have jurisdiction in the premises, both at law and in equity. 
In case any suit for the sale of any part of the property upon which the 
United States have a lien, as aforesaid, shall be brought by or on behalf of any 
person claiming to be the holder or holders of any other lien thereon, the 
Attorney-General, in his discretion, may enter the appearance of the United 
States and file such pleadings and take such action as may be appropriate for 
the protection of the interests of the United States or for tne foreclosure of 
its lien by sale or otherwise in such suit. Upon said proceeding the said 
property shall be sold to the highest bidder, subject to any prior lien or in- 
cumbrance thereon, and for a sum not less than the amount of the debt due 
to the United States and of interest thereon to the date of confirmation of 
the sale, and at such sale the Attorney-General, if in his judgment the inter 
ests of the United States so require, may bid the amount of said debt, incluc 
ing interest. 

Sec. 16. That the purchaser or purchasers at such sale shall keep said rail- 
roads and telegraph lines in repair and use, and shall at all times transmit 
dispatches over such te aph lines and transport mails, troops, and muni 
tions of war, supplies, and public stores upon such railroads for the Govern 
ment whenever required by any Department thereof; and the Governmen 
shall at all times have the preference in the use of the same for all purposes 
aforesaid at fair and reasonable rates of compensation, not to exceed the 
amounts paid by private parties for the same kind of service. 

Sec. 17. That it shall be the duty of the Attorney-General to cause the 
provisions of this act to be enforced, and he shal! take ail steps ne l 
that end, and shall make ae to the President each year or oftener thereo 
which report shall be laid before Congress. And until the settlement and 
the execution and delivery of the bonds and mortgage in this act provided 
for shall be completed all existing provisions of law relating to said com 
panies, re ively, shall remain in ineve. 

Sec. 18. t+ this act and each and every provision thereof shall severally 
and respectively be deemed,taken, and held as in alteration and ar 
ment of said act of 1862, and of said act of 1864, and of said act of 1878 
tively,and of all of said acts so far as they are inconsistent with this ac 
shall anything in this act be construed or taken in any wise to affect or impair 











the right of Congress at any time hereafter further toalter, amend, or repeal 
the said acts hereinbefore mentioned; and this act shall be subject to altera 
tion, amendment, or repeal, as in the opinion of Congress justice or the public 





welfare may require; and nothing herein contained shall be heid to 
clude, or im: 
ofthe U 


>. ex- 


States. is act shall be publ 


ed and printed as a public act. 
and, all proceedings may be cited as such. 


ir any right or remedy in the a now existing in favor 
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APPENDIX B. 
Mr. CAMINETTI introduced the following bill: 


A bill toamend section 4 of “An act authorizing an investigation of the books. 
accounts, and methods of railroads which have received aid from the United 
States, and for other pu ." approved March 3, 1887, and to adda new 
section thereto relating to the indebtedness due the United States from such 
railroads, and the enforcement of the ores of ‘An act to aidin the con- 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and to secure to the Government the use of the same for tal, 
military, and other parpesse. approved July 1, 1862, and to provide for the 
management of such railroads by the United States as military and post 
roads in case default is made in the payment of said indebtedness as pro- 
vided by law. 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of an act entitled “An act authorizing an 
investigation of the books, accounts, and methods of railroads which have 
received aid from the United States, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 3, 1887, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Suc. 4. That upon the failure or refusal of either of said railroad companies 
to pay the debt due from each respectively to the United States as the same 
becomes due, together with interest thereon, at the time and in the manner 
set forth in the act of Co: entitled ‘An act to aid in the construction of 
a railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the Pacific ¥ 
and to secure to the Government the use of the same for postal, military, 
and other pu ." approved July 1, 1862, and the several acts amendatory 
thereof, the retary of the Treasury, in order that the securities and 
claims of the United States in respect of its lien, mortgage, or other interest 
in any of the property of any or ail of the said companies upon which a lien, 
mortgage, or other incumbrance prior to all or either of those of the United 
States on the same property, or any part thereof, may exist, and be then law- 
fully liable to enforcement, be fully protected and preserved, shall immedi- 
ately take possession of such road or roads with all the rights, functions, im- 
munities, and appurtenances thereunto belonging, and also all the lands 

anted to either thereof by the Unite” States, which at the date of such de- 

‘ault shall remain in the ownership of the respective companies. He shall 
thereupon without delay request a conference with the holders of the prior 
lien, mortgage, or other incumbrance, or their duly authorized agents, for 
the purpose of securing an extension of time for the period of twenty-five 
years, on or before the expiration of which payment thereof may be made, 
with interest at such a rate as may be agreed upon not exceeding —— percent 
perannum. And for this purpose he is hereby authorized for and in behalf 
of the United States to assume payment of the same. If such holders do not 
elect to accept such terms as the Secretary of the Treasury may offer in such 
conference, then he is hereby authorized to issue bonds equal in amount tothe 
aggregate of such prior lien, mortgage, or other incumbrance and the interest 
due thereon, payable on or before the expiration of twenty-five years, in de- 


nominations ranging from —— dollars to —— dollars, bearing interest at the 
rate of —— per cent — annum from date of issuance until paid, and out of 
the proceeds pay such prior lien, mort; , orother incumbrance: Provided, 


That none of said bonds shal! be sold at less than par. 

“Tt shall be the duty of the Attorney-General to take such steps and pro- 
ceedings in the courts and otherwise as shall be needful to protect and defend 
the rights and interests of the United States in respect to the matters in this 
section mentioned; also, to secure and make operative and final by virtue of 
the provisions of sections 5 and 6 of the act last above referred to, the forfeit- 
ure of the road or roads of stch companies so defaulting as aforesaid, with 
all the rights, functions, immunities, and appurtenances thereunto belong- 
ing, and also all the land granted to such companies by the United States, 
which, at the time of such default, shall remain in the ownership of such road 
or roads. 

“The President of the United States shall, when such forfeiture has become 
final, by proclamation, declare the said roads military and post roads, and 
shall place the same with all their Sees under the care, manage- 
meut, and control of the Secretary o ar. 

“No indebtedness in excess of the earnings thereof for each year shall be 
created without the authority of Congress. 

“The Secretary of War shall engage, or cause to be engaged, all agents, 
assistants, clerks, and employees needed, and shall fix their salaries; but no 
agent, assistant, clerk, or employee of any kind shall receive a salary exceed- 
ing $5,000 per annum except by authority of Congress, nor shall any of them 
be removed or dischar; unless for cause. The Civil Service Commission 
shall prescribe rules and regulations governing the tenure of office of such 
agents, assistants, clerks, and other employees. 

‘Within three months after the issuance of said proclamation the Secre- 
tary of War shall cause an estimate to be made of the cost of operating said 
military and post roads, and shall fix the rate of fares and freights thereon 
so that the total receipts shall not exceed all operating expenses and the sums 
required to create a sinking fund to liquidate the bonds herein authorized 
and pay the interest thereon: Provided, That the salaries now peid to the 
officers of the Government in the various departments referred toin this act, 
and the actual expense of operating trains in the tal, military, and other 
service of the United States, shall, as now, be paid by the respective depart- 
ments employing and conducting the same. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of War shall determine 
how much of the principal of said bonds may be ea remeney Pasm each year, 
which amount, ther with that required to pay interest thereon, shall be 
set aide by the latter and transmitted to the Treasurer of the United 
States for such aes. 

“It is hereby declared not to be the object of the United States to enter 
into the railroad transportation business in the full sense of that term, and 
with a view to avoid doing so as much as possible the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, under the supervision of the Secretary of War, shall 
cause to be established on pepe’ a schedule of rates, based on equat 
terms as to charges and equal rights as to privileges, for freight and n- 
ger trains belonging to connecting or other railroad lines, or to associations 
or individuals, and shall regulate the time and manner of running same sc 
as to give prompt service and the greatest possible security to life and prop- 


orty. 
7 «Whenever in the opinion of the Secretary of War the wants of the public 
and the necessities of commerce are adequately supplied by this method, at 
reasonable rates and without discrimination, and a sufficient amount is real- 
ized to meet all the charges of maintaining said roads, including the sums 
necessary to pay interest on said bonds and redeem such portion of the prin- 
re as may be directed by the Rocwreseey 5 the Treasury and Secretary 
of War, then the latter officer may withdraw the train service entirely or 
gradually, as the best interests of the Government and the patrons of said roads 
may require: Provided, That such trains as may be necessary in the postal, 
tary, or other service of the Unized States may be continued, unless sat- 
isfactory terms are upon with the compavies, associations, or individ- 
uals using the military and post roads with their trains, as in this section 
poovanes: And provided further, That the Secretary of War may resume the 
rain service after such discontinuance whenever such companies, associa- 
tions, or individuals, b and combinations, are unreasonable in their 
oa or discrimina tween persons and places, or either. 


“The Secretary of War shall place the engineering operations and the ' 


— 





running of trains under the supervision of the Chief of Engineers, Uni 
States Army, who is hereby authorized to detail as many of the officers o: 
the — of Engineers, United States Army as may be necessary to prop- 
erly maintain and protect the roadbed, bridges, buildings, shops, etc., and 
the management and control of the other departments shall be assigned to 
other branches of the Army. 

* The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and empowered to make such 
rules and regulations, and employ and use such means as may be necessary, not 
inconsistent with law, to enforce the authority hereby vested in him, and 
alter and amend the same as occasion may require. 

* The Secretary of War, and all the officers upon whom authority is con- 
ferred by this act, shall annually make a report to Congress, detailing the 
operations of their respective departments, accompani with such recom- 
mendations which experience and the public welfare may seem to demand.” 

Sec. 2. That a new section is hereby added to said first-named act, to be 
numbered section 6, and to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. That the President of the United States is hereby requested to 
cause actions to be instituted and prosecuted in the proper courts of the 
United States against all persons, companies, estates, or corporations, and the 

i and successors in interest of either, which, by investigations already 
made, or such as may be hereafter undertaken, are ehown to have unlawfully 
appropriated and diverted funds, bonds, securities, and property contrary to 
law and to the prejudice of the United States, with the view of securing an 
accounting from each thereof, and the recovery of the funds and the value of 
the bonds, securities, and property, if return of the same can not be had, so 
unlawfully appropriated and diverted.” 

Sec. 3. That the sum of dollars, or so much thereof as may be required, 
is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury of the United States 
not otherwise appropriated, to carry out the provisions of this act. 





The Late Hon. Charles 0’ Neill. 


REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. HENDERSON, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 31, 1894. 





The House having under consideration the resolutions paying tribute to 
the memory of Hon. Charles O'Neill, late a Representative from the State of 
Pennsylvania— 


Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My acquaintance with the late Hon. Charles 
O’Neill, of Pennsylvania, began at the meeting of the first session 
of the Forty-fourth Congress. He was at that time an old mem- 
ber of the House, having served as such for ten years. There 
were but few members, as I remember, who had served longer 
than he had. Charles O’Neill was then in the vigor and prime of 
life, and was one of the most faithful, painstaking, laborious mem- 
bers I have ever known since in all my twenty years’ service as a 
member of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, he was more uniformly in his seat in the House 
than almost any member I have ever known, and he was always 
at work for his constituents and in the discharge of his public 
duties when the House wasin session. I donot think, Mr. Speaker, 
that Charles O’Neill was indifferent in any manner to the general 
welfare of his country. I think he was proud of the whole coun- 
try, and wanted to see every part of it prosper, yet he was devoted 
to his immediate constituents—to his own district and State—to a 
degree that I have never seen equaled by any other member of any 
of the Congresses in which I have served. 

His correspondence with the people of his district and city and 
State was an extensive and burdensome one; and yet he bore the 
burden with a patient, untiring industry. He wrote at his desk 
from the meeting of the House until the hour of adjournment, 
unless some other duties demanded his attention, and he took 
pride, as he once told me, in answering all his letters on the day 
they were received. I felt that such constant labor as he Be 
formed was telling upon his physical strength, and expected him 
to break down sooner than he did. Our relations were always in- 
timate and pleasant, and I sometimes remonstrated with him for 
such unremitting labor; but it was unavailing, and when this, the 
Fifty-third, Congress, met in extraordinary session, in attest: 1893, 
it was painful to witness the wonderful change which had taken 
place in him in a few months. It was manifest that the end was 
near. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not well repress a feeling of sadness to-day 
when I think of the many able and distinguished members of the 
Forty-fourth Congress, with whom i had the honor of serving, 
who have since departed this life and are now over on the “ other 
shore.” Garfield, Blaine, Wheeler, Kelley, Kerr, Randall, Hill, 
Lamar, and many others, distinguished for great ability and for 
their long and eminent public service, have gone to 

The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveler returns. 

And now our departed friend, Charles O'Neill, the kind and 
courteous gentleman, the faithful friend, and the able, watchful, 
vigilant Representative and legislator, has followed them to that 
better land, where I trust he, and all of us who shall follow him, 
may find rest and peace and joy forever. 
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Mr. Speaker, others have spoken at length of the life and char- 
acter and of the public services of him to whose memory we 
— to-day; and I can add but little to what has been so 
well and so eloquently said by them. But I can not permit the 
opportunity given me to pass without expressing the very high 
regard which I entertained for our departed friend, and the deep 
sorrow which I felt when I heard of his decease. 

Mr. Speaker, the life of Charles O’Neill was full of ae deeds. 
He worked with a wonderful energy and industry for the people of 
his district and State. It has been my pleasure to notice in many 
ways and on many occasions during our long service here how 
devoted and earnest he was in his efforts to promote the commer- 
cial interests of Philadelphia and, I may say, of Pennsylvania. 
While he was liberal and generous in the support of all public 
measures intended to benefit and promote the prosperity of the en- 
tire country, still whatever was proposed to advance the inter- 
ests of his own city and State aroused and excited every effort 
which he was able to = forth for its accomplishment. 

In the Forty-sixth Congress he and I served on the Committee 
on Commerce, a committee in which the city of Philadelphia had a 
greatinterest, and it was then ‘hat I learned to know Charles O'Neill 
more fully for his real worth as a representative of his constitu- 
ents and asaman. And afterwards, serving as I did upon a com- 
mittee for many years which had before it for consideration from 
year to year matters of deep interest to his district and to the city 
of Philadelphia, I had an opportunity of knowing how untiring 
he was in looking after their interests. That he was ever watch- 
ful and vigilant, and served his constituents and his country with 
unswerving fidelity and with industry, energy, and ability no one 
familiar with his service will question. 

Remembering, as I do, his kindly nature, his dignified and gentle 
deportment, his faithful friendship, and his long, able, and patri- 
otic public service as a Representative in this body, I offer with a 
feeling of inexpressible sadness this tribute to the memory of 
Charles O'Neill, who was always a kind friend and a faithful public 
servant. 


Not a Billion-Dollar Congress—Appropriations Reduced. 


Under those of the Fifty-first Congress... -.................- $45,341,418.90 
Under those of the Fifty-second Congress............-....-. 36,765,856.88 








REMARKS 
HON. A. M. DOCKERY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 4, 1895. 


The House having under consideration the subject of appropriations— 

Mr. DOCKERY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my pu to enter upon an elaborate 
discussion of the fiscal situation, but rather to succinctly review 
its more important features. The surplus in the Treasury, includ- 
ing the gold reserve, at the close of Mr. Cleveland’s first Admin- 
istration, March 1, 1889, upon the present basis of stating the 
Treasury account, amounted to $183,827,190.29, and in addition 
thereto there was an available balance of $47,905,423.30 deposited 
to the credit of disbursing officers for the payment of current 
liabilities. 

The Administration of Mr. Harrison covered the period from 
March 4, 1889, to March 4, 1893, during which time the Repub- 


intothe general Treasury to meet current obligations $54,207,095.75 


The Republican Administration also. as the result of the legisla- 
tion of the Fifty-first Congress and the profligate appropriations 
of that body, was coerced into an extension of $25,364,500 of 44 per 
cent bonds, which matured September 1, 1891, and also defaulted 
in the requirements of the sinking fund to the extent of $52,201,- 
687.86. 

The receipts ef the Government during the Harrison Adminis- 
tration were $157,235,240.86 in excess of the receipts of the Gov- 
ernment during Mr. Cleveland's first Administration; while the 
expenditures of Mr. Harrison’s Administration, including all 
bonds purchased and premiums paid, were greater than the ex- 
penditures under Mr. Cleveland by $240,301,786.77. More bonds 
were purchased under Cleveland than under Harrison—Cleveland 
having purchased $338,074,850, Harrison $259,093,650. 

This, itr. Speaker, in brief, is a summary of the salient fiscal 
features of the Harrison Administration. It is not, therefore, a 
matter of ooepeene that when Mr. Cleveland began his second 
term he should find a depleted Treasury. 

When the Democratic party regained control of the Government 
on the 4th of March, 1893, it found that the surplus had practi- 
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cally vanished, notwithstanding the default in the sinking fund, 
the extension of the bonded imdebtedness, und the covering into 
the Treasury of the national bank redemption fund. The Treas- 
ury was without adequate income to meet the lavish demands 
entailed by the legislation and appropriations of the Fifty-first 
Con The so-called surplus in excess of the gold reserve 
consisted, in large part, of subsidiary and minor coin, unavailable 
for the payment of current expenses, and, including the gold re- 
serve, was but $124,128,087.88, the disbursing officer’s balance 
available for the payment of current liabilities having dwindled 
to the meager sum of $23,515,033.70. 

This untoward Treasury situation at the beginning of this Ad- 
ministration has been intensified by unfavorable business condi- 
tions which had their origin in the autumn of 1890 after the fail- 
ure of the Baring Brothers. The industrial paralysis which be- 
gan then has since enlarged its scope, until it now substantially 
encircles the globe. 

The income of the Government, including postal receipts, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, was but $372,802,498.29, while 
its actual expenditures, including postal, amounted to $442,605,- 
758.87, thus leaving a deficiency of $69,.803,260.58. This deficiency 
in revenue su uent to July 1, 1894, and prior to the beginning 
of this session of Congres:., continued at the rate of about $4,000. 000 
monthly. Not only this, Mr. Speaker, but the demands upon the 
Treasury became so urgent that the Administration issued $100,- 
000,000 of Government bonds to restore the gold reserve and meet 
maturing obligations. This, Mr. Speaker, was the unfavorable 
financial situation confronting the Fifty-third Congress at the 
beginning of this session. The necessity for economy was there- 
fore obvious. 

When discussing the condition of our national finances on this 
floor March 3, 1893, I challenged the attention of the House to the 
fact that the chasm between income and liabilities was constantly 
widening, and suggested that the proper remedy was to be found 
in a speedy and substantial reduction in the aggregate of naticnal 
expenditures. I said then that unless this policy obtained there 
must be an increase of the interest-bearing bonded debt or a heavy 
increase in the burden of taxation. I am opposed to the issue of 
Government bonds. The Democratic party is opposed to an in- 
crease of the interest-bearing debt so long as it is possible to es- 
cape it; and this House has endeavored to avoid the necessity of a 
bond issue by reducing expenditures. It has not accomplished all 
that was possible to be done, but in the presence of the official 
figures this Congress is fairly entitled to the commendation of 
the people. 

It is unfortunately true, Mr. Speaker, that the taxpayers have 
been burdenod with an appropriation of $5,238,000 for the benefit 
of the sugar producers; but with the exception of this unwar- 
ranted gratuity, and a few others which aggregate but a small 
amount, this Congress, so far as practicable under existing laws, 
has reduced appropriations to the necessities of an efficient, eco- 
nomical administration. We have substantially reached the 
limit of reduction except by repealing statutes authorizing ex-— 
penditures. - 

COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

I append to my remarks an official table showing the appropria- 
tions made by the Fifty-first, Fifty-second, and Fifty-third Con- 
gresses, which include the fiscal years from 1891 to 1896. The 
table shows that the = of the Fifty-first Congress 
were $1,035,680,109.94; of the Fifty-second Congress, $1,027,104,- 
547.92; and the appropriations of the present Congress, $990,338,- 
691.04. In other words, this Congress has reduced the appropria- 
tions under those of the Fifty-first Congress $45,341,418.90, and 
below those of the last Congress, $36,765,856.88. The memorable 


| Forty-fourth Congress reduced appropriations $30,000,000 and re- 
lican party, in addition tothe ordinary Treasury receipts, covered | 

| provision for every branch of the public service and reduces the 
of trust funds belonging to the holders of national-bank notes. | 5 


ceived the plaudits of the people. This Congress makes ample 
urdens of taxation $36,765,856.88. 
It may be well at this point to notice the statement persisted in 
by the Republican minority, that the appropriations of the Fifty- 
first Congress, commonly known as the Reed Congress, were but 


| $988,417,183.34. It is true that the “specific” appropriations of 
| that Congress amounted to thissum. But it is also true that the 


specific and indefinite appropriations together exceeded the billion 
by more than $35,000,090. 

& ** ific” appropriation is an appropriation which states on 
its face the exact amount authorized to be paid. An ‘‘ indefinite” 
appropriation is an appropriation which, in the language of the 
law, authorizes the payment by the Treasury of ‘‘so much as may 
be necessary.” The “‘ indefinite” appropriations of the Fifty-first 
Congress amounted to $47,262,926.60; $2,340,247.90 being for back 
pay and bounty claims, $15,227,000 for the refund of direct taxes 
to the States, and $29,695,678.70 for the redemption of national- 
bank notes, repayments to importers, and various other minor 


items, fully stated in Note E of the table which I will submit at 
e conclusion of my remarks. 
‘er, I assert that the Republican minority have not in- 

ese items in their comparative statement of appropria- 
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tions. I challenge a denial of the accuracy of this statement. 
That is to say, I assert that these items of appropriations, aggre- 
gating $47,262,926.60, have been omitted in the estimate of the 
minority and do not enter into the total of $988,417,183.34, sub- 
mitted by them as embracing the total of appropriations of the 
Fifty-first Congress. A reference to the laws of the Fifty-first 
Congress will substantiate in every particular the truth of this 
statement. It was the obvious intention of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress to make these appropriations in an “indefinite ” form, so as 
to mislead the people; but, sir, no juggling with figures can 
change the rugged fact that the stupendous total of appropriations 
of that Congress amounted to $1,035.680,109.94. 

It is also proper to add that the Fifty-first Congress not only 
made these enormous es but entailed obligations on 
its successors by reason of continuing contracts for rivers and har- 
bors, fortifications, war ships, and public buildings amounting 
to $49,641,779. Indeed, sir, this Congress has provided in its appro- 
priations $43,641,611.30 to meet the requirements of contracts au- 
thorized by laws passed during that Congress and the Fifty-second 
Congress. 

The liabilities we impose upon future Congresses amountto but 
$21,686,764. These continuing obiigations are largely on account 
i of new ships, public buildings, fortification defenses, and other 

public works, and are to be provided for by the next or succeed- 
ing Congresses, for the reason that the money will not berequired 
during the coming fiscal year. In other words, this Congress has 
not evaded any obligation that should be met during the ensuing 
fiscai year; neither have inadequate amounts been appropriated 
with the view of meeting the liabilities by deficiency appropria- 
tions in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, the appropriations of this Congress are $16,434,- 
480.49 less than the estimates submitted by the Departments, and 
$8,080,909.03 more than as they passed the House. The bills were 
inereased by the Senate $19,170,136.04, of which amount the House, 
in order to reach an agreement before the close of the session, was 
compelled to yield to the Senate $8 ,030,909.03. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, desire to invite especial attention 
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account of 1893, $14,149, 724.85. 


e This is the amvunt o y submitted to Congress by the Secre 
manent indefinite eee except that to the amount thus submi 
ations made by the Fifty-first Congress subsequent to said estimate, 
bank notes, $24,553.28. 50. expenses of Treasury notes, $218,362.60; coin 
importers and for debentures and drawbacks, customs service, $4,915. 


APPENDIX. 


A Review oF THe Work DONE BY THE JOINT COMNISSION.—REORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE ACCOUNTING SYSTEM AND Bustness MeTHops IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. 


Mr. DockEry, chairman of the Joint Commission of Congress to Inquire 
inte the Status of Laws Organizing the Executive Departments, submitted 
the following report: 

CREATION OF THE COMMISSION. 


The Commission was created by the act of Con approved March 3, 1893, 
and organized oe appointment of Messrs. XANDER M. DockERy of 
Missouri, James D. Reewarpson, of Tennessee, and NELSON DINGLEY, JR., of 
Maine, on the part of the House, of which Mr. DockERY was chairman; and 
Messrs. Francis M. Cockren.,of Missouri, James K. Jongs,of Arkansas, 
and SHe.ey M. Cun.om, of Illinois, on the of the Senate, of which Mr. 
Coceeae: was chairman, Mr. DocKERY chairman of the Joint Com- 
niission. 

Messrs. James C Courtsand Thomas P. Cleaves, clerks of the House and 
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TABLE B.— Appropriations made by the Fifiy-jfirst, Fifty-second, and Fifty-third Congresses, fiscal years 1891 to 1896, inclusive. 







309, 238, 422. 19 


as follows: 
.28; in all, $20,695,678. 70. 








to the fact that for the first time in a long series of years the reg- 
ular annual appropriations which come within the supervision of 
Congress are smaller at the concluding session than at the first 
regular session. In all other Congresses for many years —_ 
notably the Fifty-first Congress, the larger expenditures have nm 
reserved for the last session, whereas the a of the 
present Congress were larger at the first regular session than they 
areatthissession. In other words, appropriations have heretofore 
been smaller at the sessions preceding the Conj;ressiona! elections 
than after the elections, while at the present Congress the appro- 
priations were larger before, than after, the election. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, let me say that, whatever may be the 
judgment of the people in respect to the failure of this Congress 
to enact into law some measure of currency reform, it will not be 
denied by fair-minded citizens that this Congress has reduced the 
appropriations of the Government in a greater amount than any 

mgress since the late civil war. 

In this connection it is but just to say that no member of either 
branch of Congress has contributed more to this auspicious result 
than Governor SAYERS, the accomplished chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. 

During the last ten days of the session, when the appropriation 
bills were being loaded down in the Senate with old, stale, musty 
claims, appeals were made to the House to be true to the record of 
the party and reject these extraordinary demands upon the Treas- 
ury. These appeals were heeded, the claims Were disagreed to, 
and our appropriations have thus been brought below the billion- 
dollar limit. 

I can truthfully close by saying that the expenditures of ad- 
ministration have been enormously reduced; no new taxes have 
been levied, except to equalize taxation by laying its burdens 
upon the rich as well as the poor, while every description of 
undue appropriation of public money, with the exceptions noted, 
has been prevented. The business methods of the Government 
have been greatly simplified. These results have been achieved 
by the House, and in this respect we have fully met the demands 
of the people. 





Congress. Fifty-second Congress. Fifty-third Congress. 


| Second session, 
1894. 





Extra and first 
regular ses- 
sions, 1895, 


$3, 223, 623. 06 


———_—_—=e 


Second session,| First session, Third session, 
1892. 1898. 3 


1896. 





$3, 232,995.50 | $8,923,500. 00 | 








$3, 028, 153. 50 
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164, 550, 383.34 | 154,471, 682.00 | 180,681,074.85 | 151,581,570.00 | 141,38), 570.00 
77, 907, 222. 61 80, 331, 276. 73 84, 004, 314. 22 87, 236, 599. 55 89, 545, 997. 86 
te stint Grorteieetieetiinan $3, 354, 218.00 | ........245.---- BL, CE Be C0 Swacenncent -nicieno 
c 38, 388, 552. 72 27, 665, 076. 93 41,716,311.15 | 34,258, 775.55 47, 138, 360. 40 


9, 364, 148. 62 


8, 230, 859. 50 


| B82, 527, B85. 89 
19, 498, 581.10 | 3,208; 922. 82 


8, 127, 361. 51 


408, 515, 586.11 | 
520, 499. 18 


T1, 811, 004. 06 


390, 578, 048. 48 
577, 956. 55 





9, 738, 979. 19 


384, 634, 049. 69 
400, 000. 00 
































Total regular annual appropriations... ...................| 968,132,116.95 | 418, 737, 058. 29 | 385, 736,308.71 404, 036, 085. 29 t 301, 156, 005. 08 885, 034, 049. 68 
Permanent annual appropv'iations -.... ............-.....-.-... e131, 324, 131.70 jel, 486, 808.00 | ¢ 121, 863,880.00 | e115, 468, 273.92 | e 101, 074,680.00 | 113, 073,956.32 
a ie ia aa te er rea Be i oe | 404, 456,248.65 | 641,223,861.29 | 507,600, 188.71 | 519, 504,350.21 | 492, 290,685.08 | 498, 108,008. 01 
4 } i ty _ — <0 ~_-—————$ 
Total Pifty-first, Fifty-second, and Fifty-third Con- | 
| 1, 085, 680, 100. 94 1, 027, 104, 547.92 990, 338, 691. 04 
"a Deficiencies included as follows: 1891, on account of 1890, $25,821,907.25; 1892, on account of 1891, $20,335,598.34; 1893, on account of 1802,$7,674,332; 1804, on 


b This amount includes $1,362,059.16 actual expenditures under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 

c This amount includes $978,188.74 actual expenditures under indefinite appropriations for pay, 

d This amount includes $15,227,000 for refund of direct taxes in addition 5 jst specific sum 0} Sn epureueinted for that purpose. 
of the 


and bounty claims. 

mated to be necessary under permanent specific and per- 
.453, there are added expenditures under permanent appropri- 
diplomatic and consular service, $27.756.79; redemption national- 
silver bullion, to10,803.14: rebate tobacco tax, $770,082.39, and repayments to 


reasury as est 
for 1891, $101, 


Senate Committees on Appropriations, respectively, were appointed clerks 
of the Commission. 

On May 24, 1893, the following soporte were appointed: Messrs. J. W. Rein- 
hart, C. W. Haskins, and E. W. Sells. Theactive work of the experts began 
June 6, 1898, with an investigation of the methods of accounting in the Treas- 


| ury Department. Expert J. W. Reinhart served in a supervisory capacity 
until the date of his resignation, August 18, 1894. Messrs. Haskins and Sells 


continued without interruption until the close of the Fifty-third Congress, 
March 4, 1895. 

The total expenses of the Commission were $41,264.08. : 

The members of the Commission were called to Washington during the va- 
cation of Congress on the \vusiness of the Commission, and although author- 
ized toc for their tr: veling and other expenses, no member of it has 
presented a bill for or been reimbursed any expense so incurred. 

Asis shown by the fo: ing exhibit, it appears that the entire cost of the 
Commission caawennes 4a. .08, while the actual annual reductions in the 
Government expenditures as a result of the work of the Commission amount 
to $607,501 This reduction is not for the time being only, bat will continue 











through each of the coming years. The Commission, however, feel that the 
expedition of public business and added security to the Government in its 
methods of accounting under the new systems inaugurated would have fully 
justified its existence, even if there had been no diminution of expenditures. 
WHAT THE COMMISSION HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 
Compilation of laws. 
The first work of the Commission was the pre tion, for the use and in- 
formation of Congress, by the clerks of the Commission of a compilation of ref- 
erences to laws creating the Executive Departments and the several bureaus 


and offices thereof and other Government establishments at the national cap- | 


ital. This compilation of the laws relating to the Executive Departments is 

the first work of this character since the organization of the Government, 

and has proved not only invaluable in prosecuting the work of the commis- 

sion, but will be found useful to the committees of Congress for all time. 
Census of the Devartments. 


The Commission then submitted for the iafsrmation of Congress statements 
from the several Executive Departments and other Government establish- 
ments at the national capital, prepared by the heads thereof, pursuant to 
inquiries addressed to them by the Commission under date of May 24, 1893. 


general summary of this report discloses the fact that the Executive De- | 
artments and other establishments at the national capital are divided into | 


36 offices or bureaus and 498 divisions: that there are 17,599 persons employed 
therein, 11.667 males and 5,637 females; that of the number employed in the 
eight Executive De ments, the Department of Labor, Civil Service Com- 
mission, and Fish Commission, which are under the civil-service law, 8,027 
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are in the class subject to competitive civil-service examination preliminary | 


to appointment, and 3,265 of that number entered the service after such ex- 
amination; the residue, 4,264, were employed in the Departments at the time 
they were classified and placed under the civil-service law by Executive 
order; that the ages of those employed, stated in multiples of five years, 
range from 20 years to 90 years, and the length of service of all employees 
ranges from one year to sixty years each; and that of the whole number em- 


ployed 5.610 have from one to nine relatives each in the Government service | 


at Washington. 
Enrollment of bills. 


The Commission next reported a concurrent resolution which provided for 
the engrossing and enrolling of bills by printing. 

This legislation received the approval of both Houses of Congress, and by 
the legislative, executive, and judicial bill which has just become a law the 
system was made permanent. Its valuefrom thestandpoint of both accuracy 
and economy is illustrated by the fact that not a single error has occurred 
under the system up to this moment, and the saving to the Government may 
be indicated by the following extract from a letter of Acting Secretary Ham- 
lin, dated January 26, 1895, which shows the loss to the Government under 
the old system in the enrollment of one bill only: 

**T venture to suggest that your inquiry relates to an apparent error in 
regard to ‘fruit-plants’ occurring in the free list of the act of June 6, 1872, 
which, as signed. provided for ‘fruit, plants, tropical and semitropical, for 
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Destruction of old money orders. 


An act approved July 16, 184, authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Postmaster-General to destroy all money orders and postal notes 
more than ten youu old and all papers relating thereto. The result of this 
legislation has been to dispose of several hundred tons of paid money erders 
and postal notes which, by their sale as waste paper, yielded to the Treasury 
$1,655.99, and there will also be saved to the Government a large sum of 
money annually for rent of buildings to store this worthless paper 

Warrants and drafts. 


The act reorganizing the accounting system of the Treasury Department, 
approved July 31, 1894, had a provision that admitted of consolidating the 
draft and the warrant into one piece of paper in the office of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, obviating the necessity for copying from the warrant after 
it reached the office of the Treasurer on to another piece of paper the draft, 
the essential information that was contained in the warrant. The plan is 
working admirably and saves time not only in the office of the Secretary of 
the Treasury in the Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants, but in the 
Treasurer's office also. 

Reports of purchases of military supplies 

As recommended by the Commission, section 229 of the Revised Statutes 
was repealed. This section required reports of purchases of supplies by the 
Quartermaster’s and Commissary Genevral'siDepartments to be made annually 
to Congress. The reports were never pedeawed to, and any information they 
would contain can be obtained from these Departments. 

Statistics of international money orders. 


The report upon this subject was adopted whereby the Auditor for the 
Post-Office Department dispensed with a very «onsiderable amount of sta- 
tistics relating to the volume of money-order business between States of the 
United States and foreign countries, statistics which did not seom to have 
any value, going much further into the analysis of the international money- 
order busness than was the case with reference to the domestic money-order 
business. 

General Land Office. 


This report provided for the consolidation of certain divisions of the Gen- 


| eral Land Office and the preparation of patents in the office of the recorder 


as now req lired by thestatutes. These two matters can be accomplished by 
departmental regulation. A bill approved March 2, 1895, permits the prepara- 
tion of patents in the Land Office by the use of typewriting machines, and 


| dispenses with certain of the principal clerks of the Land Office who here 
| fore have been appointed by the President, making the several heads of the 


the purposes of propagation or cultivation.’ The intention of Congress was | 
evidently to put ‘fruit-plants’ on the free list. and not fruit, as appears by | 


the text of the bill which was passed. In engrossing the bill, however, for 
the President's signature, 1 comma was placed between the words ‘fruit’ 
and ‘plants,’ thus making the text ‘fruit, plants,’ instead of ‘fruit-plants,’ 
as was intended. In consequence of this error refunds were made to the 
amount of about a half million dollars, and an act was subsequently passed 


correcting the error.” 
Purchase of supplies. 


The commission next reported a bill which established)a board to fix uni- | 
form dates for inviting proposals for fuel, ice, carpets, stationery, and other | 
miscellaneous supplies for the Executive Departments and other offices in | 


Washington. 

This bill is now a law. 

Treasurer's report. 

The next bill reported by the Commission was a bill to repeal section 311 of 
the Revised Statutes, which required the Treasurer of the United States to 
make a certain report to Congress. 

The bill is now a law. 

Certificates of deposits by postmasters. 
The Commission next reported a bill to amend section 407 of the Revised 


divisions, except the recorder, to be appointed by the head of the Depart- 
ment. It also provides for the consolidation of abstracts from registers and 
receivers, so that an immense amount of lalx r will be saved in the local land 
offices and in the General Land Office on these very voluminous abst a3 
and it provides for discontinuing the printed reports made by the beard of 
equitable adjudication of the land cases acted upon. 

The work of the General Land Office is considerably in arrears, and as the 
introduction of the new plan of preparing patents will have to be done grad- 
ually, it is not expedient to seaeee the staff of this office now; but within 
another year the saving claimed by this report, estimated at $20,000 addi- 
tional, can, if the recommendations are put into effect, be made. 

Customs service. 

In a part of this report it was recommended that the original papers be 
sent to the Auditor for the Treasury Department, and that masters of vessels 
mail a copy of the manifest direct to the Department, so that a check can be 
made upon the disposition of all importations, and asimilar arrangement for 
consignments coming into the country by rail under consular seal. At ports 
where there are no naval officers there is now absolutely no check upon the 
collectors except their integrity and official bonds. This requirement putsa 
check upon the collector and will operate to prevent fraud in the collection 
of the customs revenue. 

Bonds of Government officials. 


In accordance with a recommendation of the Commission, a law was passed 
requiring that all official bonds be examined at least once every two yeurs as 





| to the amount and sufficiency of the sureties thereon; that they be renewed 


Statutes. The object of the bill was to require the Government depositories | 


tosend duplicate certificates of deposits by the postmasters direct to the 
Auditor for the Post-Office Department, thus expediting the settlement of 
postmasters’ accounts about one month. 

This bill is now a law. 


Methods of accounting in the Post-Office Department. 


The Commission then reported a bill ‘‘to improve the methods of account- 
ing in the Post-Office Department.” Thisactabolished the postal note. The 
advisability of this was generally conceded, inasmuch as the postal note af- 
forded no security, and if lost no duplicate was allowed by law. 

This law revised the money-order system and reduced the schedule of fees 
so as to meet the rates charged by the express a 

The act also provided for an ingenious coupon, whic 
the order, designates the amount for which it was drawn. It also provided 
that the coupon shall be forwarded to the Auditor's Office with the postmas- 
ter’s report of money orders sold. This device enables the accounting office 
to settle the money-order accounts of postmasters without waiting until all 
tne money orders sold are received by the Department, as had been the prac- 
tice under the former system. 

This important measure had the approval of the Postmaster-General, and 
took effect on and after the lst of July, 1804. 

Evidence of the successful operation of the changes made by this legisla- 


h, when detached from | 


tion is set out in the following extract from the letter of the honorable the | 


Postmaster-General, dated posvenry 11, 1895: 
‘The changes recommended, which were carried out by departmental reg- 


ulation and by the act of January 27, 1894, were more nearly related tofthe | 


office of the Auditor for the Post-Office Department than to this Department 
proper, but I take pleasure in testifying to the value of the changes so far as 


| for reproducing the press-copy letter books, and should the plan re 


this Department is concerned, and the increased facility afforded the Auditor | 


benefits this Department by bringing about a more expeditious settlement of 

ostmasters’ accounts and resulting in a closer check Seine kept upon them. 

216 new form of money order is being handled successfully in the Auditor's 
office; no friction whatever has followed its introduction.” 

Property returna. 

The next bill reported by the Commission was a bill ‘‘ to regulate the mak- 
ing of property returns by officers of the Government.” 
Under the existing laws it had been Gana actice to pass what is known as 

roperty returns’ to the aecounting officers of the Treasury for audit. 
This audit could not accomplish any useful purpose, for the reason that the 
auditing officers were compelled to accept the returns of the administrative 
ae hy oe 
his bill is a law. 


rr 





| every four years, or renewed and strengthened as much oftener as may be 


deemed necessary; and that allsuch bends shall remain in force unti! the 
appointment and qualification of a successor 
t is impossible, of course, to estimate what will be saved to the Govern- 
ment under this provision, but it will undoubtedly protect the Government 
to a very large degree.- The loss on bad debts on suits that have been de- 
termined so far have averaged about $68,000 a year. 
Names of employees in Departments. 

Upon the recommendation of the Commission section 1% of the Kevised Stat- 
utes was repealed. 

Compliance with the law required a great deal of clerical labor, which can 
now be otherwise muck more profitably engaged 

The printi of the documents, when ordered by Congress, amounted to 
no inconsiderable expense, and if all were printed as they are submitted the 
cost would amount to many thousands of dollars each year. 

Condition of business in the Departments. 

The Commission made a careful inquiry as to the condition of business in 
the several Departments of the Government at Washington. The result of 
the inquiry, embodied in the reports of the Commissioz, is gratifying in the 
extreme. Of the 8 Executive Departments and 12 other Government estab 
lishments at the national capital, embracing 155 bureaus and 468 divisions 
it is shown that the public business is in arrears in but 63 of the divisions 
With but little effort it is believed that this arrearage could be brought up 
with the existing force, and thus have public business current in every De 
partment of the Government. 

In the report there is an estimate of the force required in the Land Office 
mmended 
by the Commission be adopted it would cost $85,800 less than the amount esti- 
mated for by the Geneval Larned Office. 

Purchases of coal and wood. \ 

As recommended by the Commission, section 3711 of the Revised Statutes 
was so amended as to prohibit the future payment of fees of 20 cents per ton 
for coal and 9 cents per cord for wood to persons designated to inspect the 
coal and wood perchased for the use of the Government, and requiring, ex 
cept as to the Navy Department, that the inspection shali be done in th 
ture by persons already in public employment and without additional m 
pensation. 
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Books, stationery, rent, etc. 





It isestimated that the recommendations of the Commission which have 
been adopted will incidentally effect an annual saving to th rn 
of at least $50,000 on account of books, stationery, furniture, and nting 
in the offices of the Commissioner of Customs, Second Comptroller, First 
Comptroller, Register of the Treasury, and others affected, and for which no 


estimate heretofore has been made; and for the rent of rooms occupied by the 
Treasury outside of the Treasury building proper which may be vacated, and 


doz 


the rooms vacated by reason of the abolition of the offices within the Treasury 
building utilized in their stead. 


Accounting system of the Government. 


The new accounting system adopted is by far the most important matter 
disposed of by the Commission, and the most fruitful of results. It was the 
result of months of careful and diligent study. The change from the old sys- 
tem to the new, while involving some very important and extensive changes, 
was accomplished with very little friction and is now in practical working 
order. The old system was laborious, andthe business became congested. 
Under the new system the accounts of disbursing officers are promptly 
audited and balances found. 

The Commission confidently believe that a large saving to the (tovernment 
will be effected by reason of the administrative examination now given 
the accounts of marshais and other United States court officials by the De- 
partment of Justice, for during the brief period of the existence of the new 
system the Department of Justice has been enabled to exercise administra- 
tive oversight and discipline which promises to save the Government a very 
large sum each year; and there is reason to expect under the operation of the 
system, with the close scrutiny that will result in the administrative over- 
sight consequent pon the audit by the Department, many reforms of long 
existing abuses of the fee system that will save to the Government hundreds 
of thousands of dollars each year. 

The following extracts from letters of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
accounting officers of the Treasury, and the Attorney-General bear directly 
upon the efficient and successful operation of the new accounting law: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1895. 

Srr: In compliance with your verbal request I transmit herewith copies of 
letters received from the accounting officers of the Treasury Department in 
regard to the practicability of the methods of conducting the business therein 
inaugurated October 1, 1894. 

The reports of these officers show the system to be working satisfactorily, 
and I may add that from the limited observation I have heen able to give the 
matter, Iam of the — that the operation of the system has served to 
greatly expedite the business of the Government without the sacrifice of ac- 
Cuneo the removal of safeguards for the protection of public interests. 


spectfully, yours, 
J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
Hon. A. M. DocKERY, 
Chairman Joint Commission. 


Auditor for Treasury Department. 


“ Any systein devised for the transaction of the public business and the set- 
tlement of pubiic accounts in the office of the Auditor for the Treasury De- 
partment (or any office) should, in my opinion, insure: First, accuracy; sec- 
ond, safety; third, dispatch. Possessing perfect familiarity with both the old 
and the new system of auditing public accounts, I unhesitatingly say that the 
new system is a great improvement upon the old. 

“Tt is fully as accurate, and has ee inst error that are as effective 
as any that existed in the system abolished. It is not only as safe as was the 
old system, but in some cases safer. : . 

“The time saved in the dispatch of public business is the greatest merit of 
the new system, and if it were even more expensive thsn the old (which it is 
not) the fact that the public business in this office is disposed of in one half 
the time formerly required would justify the increased expenditure. 

“Tam not only fully satisfied that the new system will prove more efficient 
and satisfactory than the old, but know that under it many t that are 
necessary to the full and complete adjustment and settlement of public ac- 
counts ave done that were not done under the old system.” 


Auditor for the ‘War Department. 


“In compliance with your request of the 15th instant for a report as to the 
merit and practicability of thenew ——_ of transacting the official business 
assigned to this Bureau, as setforth in the act of July 31, 1894, I have the honor 
to state that the new method has tly facilitated and pe ay ene almost 
ey —_s work affected thereby, and appears to be e, businesslike, 
and economical.” 


Auditor for the Interior Department. 


“The new system possesses the advantage of working at short range. The 
prompt transmission of accounts by disbu: officers and the prompt action 

y the administrative office, which is requ under the new system, render 
it much easier to settle accounts than under the old system. 

“The concentration of responsibility under the new system is another very 
important feature that is producing good results. The many inquiries that 
are now made by clerks into the law, and the a ntly careful manner in 
which they investigate every new question, would seem to show that they 
feel that ‘‘my investigation of this is final and I must be sure of my ground.” 

‘*From my standpoint the newsystem possesses the benefit of promptness, 
economy, and safety, is less cumbersome, and more easily unders . Itis 
modern and in harmony with thespirit of the age.” 


Auditor for the Navy Department. 


“ Replying to your letter of the 15th instant, uesting me to furnish you 
with my opinion as to the merit and practicability of the new system of 
transacting the public business assigned to the office of the Auditor for the 
Navy Department, I have the honor to inform you that in my opinion the 
new system of accounting is working satisfactorily, that the interests of the 
Government appear to be pully protected, and there is no delay in the settie- 
ment of accounts nor in the transaction of public business coming before 

jureau.”’ ; 


Auditor for the State and other Departments. 
“In response to your request I beg leave to say that, from my observation 
and experience, I am strongly of the opinion that the new apucinin is an im- 
provement on the old.” 


Auditor for the Post-Ofice Department. 
“ These c! have been favorable to the dispatch of business, and, while 
they are radical, they have been put in operation without friction. 
“The general effect of the o—- of system as it relates to auditing the ac- 
counts of postmasters is ben . 
“There is no loss of any check material to accurate auditing. I believe that 
we shali begin the coming fiscal year with this office in condition.” 


Comptroller of the Treasury. 
“ Thave every reason to believe, therefore, that time will show the merit and 
ticability of the new system of the official business 
the office of the Comptroller of the Treasury, and justify fully the changes 
made in the accounting system of the Government.” 
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Chief Division of Bookkeeping and Warrants. 


“The concentration in one office of this class of work necessarily brings it 
under closer and more effective supervision, and is found in all respects well 
—s to the new requirements of the service. 

“So far as the general operations of the new accounting system have come to 
my notice (and I may add parenthetically thata large proportion of the work 
of the auditing offices passes through my hands) I may say that it has so far 
worked satisfactorily. It has brought about a more peciaee and regular ren- 
dition and settlement of accounts than existed under the old system, and 
without the abandonment of any safeguard deemed necessary for the pro- 
tection of the public interests. e practicability of the system is beyond 
question, so far as anyone may predict from the experience gained during the 
period in which it has been in operation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. 0., January 24, 1895. 

Str: I have the honor to acknowledge yours of the 24th instant, inquiring 
what opinion I have formed respecting the operation of section 13 of the act 
of July 1, 1894, uiring an administrative examination of accounts and ex- 

nditures by t Department before transmission of the accounts to the 
reasury Department. 

In my judgment the act works well, and will continue to do so for these, 
among other, reasons: 

In the first place, an examination of accounts by this Department, by which 
many of the items of expenditure have been authorized before being actually 
incurred, is necessarily more intelligent and more likely to be correct in its 
results than an examination by the officials of another rtment. 

In the second place, there is no doubt that one beneficial effect of the stat- 
ute is to prevent a good deal of re: irritating, as well as expensive, 
friction between the two Departments of Justice and the Treasury. 


Respectfully, yours, 
RICHARD OLNEY, 
Attorney-General. 
Hon. ALEXANDER M. DOCKERY. M. C., 
Chairman Joint Commission. 


Statement of Hon. Charles S. Hamlin, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


‘‘ The new system of accounting in the Treasury Department is now working 
smoothly. It has been a matter of great surprise and satisfaction to those in- 
terested that such radical chan: could be made with so little friction and 
trouble. Many advantages of the new system have developed since it went 
into operation, particularly as to the accounts of disbursing officers. The 
new system does not allow advances to be made to disbursing officers until 
their former accounts have been rendered and the Auditors have full evidence 
as to the condition of the accounts before the advances are approved. Here- 
tofore advances have been made to disbursing officers simply upon requi- 
— without any investigation of the accounts in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

“Under the new system no safeguards of the Treasury have been taken 
down; on the contrary, the careful supervision and close check upon the dis- 
bursing officers of the Government by the Auditors affords the greatest pos- 
sible check on the expenditures that can be devised.” 


Recommendations not acted on. 


The following are ae recommended by the Joint Commission, or re- 
ported to Congress for information, but which, owing to lack of time, have 
not been enacted into law or have not yet been put into effect by depart- 
mental regulations. 
Supervising Architect. 
A report was made relating to the reorganization of the office of Supervis- 
ing Architect of the Treasury Department. 


Contested land cases. 


A report relating to the method of hearing contested land cases appealed 
a the registers and receivers, and the establishment of a board to hear 
such cases. 


Repeal of the “‘ contest” act of 1880. 


The Commission recommended the repeal of section 2 of the act apres 
wey 14, 1880, which provided a bonus to successful contestants in land cases. 
act, as the records of the General Land Office indicate, occasioned a very 
large increase in the contest work, and consequently the number of clerks 


engaged thereon. . 
e bill to repeal this section passed the House of Representatives, but 
failed in the Senate. 


Receivers of local land offices. 


A report was made which recommended that the duties of the receivers be 
oeieeres to the registers and the receivers be constituted inspectors of 
public ij 


Public surveys. 


A report on the system of gurvers by the Government, recommending the 
establ ent of a bureau of public surveys by combining the geodetic and 
topographic part of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey with the 
United States Geological Survey and the transfer of the land surveys to this 
bureat._ of public surveys, and the consolidation of the hydrographic work 
of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey with the Hydrographic Office 
of the Navy Department. This would make uniform and systematic all the 
public surveying of the Government. 


Solicitor of internal Revenue. 


A report recommen: the abolition of the Solicitor of Internal Revenue 
and the performance of his duties by the Solicitor of the Treasury. 


Bonds of Government officials. 


Areport upon this subject, a part of which, as hereinbefore mentioned, was 
adopted, comand further recommendations which, if adopted, would admit 
of ha bonds from surety companies more general than is practicable 


under existing law. 
Checking of money orders. 


Areport recommending the checking of paid money orders whereby the 
work of checking the reportsof orders paid against the reports of orders sold 
can be diapeuned with. 

Customs service. 


A ag of the recommendations contained in the report of the Commission 
‘on the customs service, as previously referred to, have been adopted. The 
portion which has not been acted upon relates to the abolition of the naval 
officer at all ports and the establishment of a substitute therefor at the port 
of New York, which officer should be an assistant to the Auditor for the 
Treasury Department and omit some of the detailed work that is now per- 
formed by the naval officer. 
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Writing and recording letters sent. 


A report was made on the manner of keeping a record of letters written 
in the various Departments, in which the Commission recommended that 
the hand-written record of letters sent be dispensed with; that they be writ- 
ten upon the typewriter with one or more carbon copies and be press-copied 
in tissue books, the carbon copy being retained in a convenient place, with- 
out handling, for the purpose of binding into volumes, and paged to cor- 
respond with the numbers of the pages in press-copy books. 


Aggregate estimated annual saving to the Government effected and to be 
effected if all the measures proposed by the Commission are adopted. 





a 
: Miscella- 
Clerks. | Salaries. secu Total. 


em 010 | $246,981 | $607,591 








SD CIID id. nan 200 ann cnenones 251 
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In concluding this final report of the work accomplished by the Joint Com- 
mission, it is unnecessary to further speak of its beneficial results, either 
from the setae of economy, accuracy,or expedition. The testimony of 
the officials in charge of the various Departments, in so far as it relates to the 
changes which have been put into operation, fully attests their wisdom. 

The Commission has been unanimous in all its recommendations, and at no 
time has its work been hampered by personal interests or vexed by partisan 


controversies. 
ALEX. M. DOCKERY, 
JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 
NELSON DINGLEY, Jr., 
Members on the part of the House of Representatives. 


F. M. COCKRELL, 
JAMES K. JONES, 
Ss. M. CULLOM, 
Members on the part of the Senate. 


The Currency. 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. FRANCIS G. NEWLANDS, 
OF NEVADA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 6, 1895. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 


”) 


having under consideration the bill (H. R.8705) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue bonds to maintain a sufficient gold reserve, and to re- 
deem and retire greenbacks, Treasury notes, and for other purposes— 


Mr. NEWLANDS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am opposed to any financial legislation that 
does not provide for the enlarged use of silver, for I believe that 
the evils from which we suffer arise from legislation which has 

iven to gold the monopoly of the exchanges of this country. 

know of but one way of defeating the disastrous effects of mo- 
noply, and that is to use something else than the thing monop- 
olized; and I believe, therefore, in starting again in competition 
with gold its time-honored rival, silver, which throughout the 
ages, prior to 1873, was distinguished, coequally with gold, as the 
efficient medium of the exchanges of the world. 

We have tried various kinds of remedial legislation within the 
past two years. We were told that if we would repeal the Sher- 
man Act we would have prosperity. Prices have fallen from 15 
to 30 per cent since the repeal of the Sherman Act. We were told 
if we would pass a reformed-revenue bill we would have prosper- 
ity. We have — the Wilson bill, and yet adversity is with 
us. If the McKinley Act were in operation to-day it would not 
stay the decline in prices, for we all know that with a contracting 
oe volume protection itself does not protect. Wemight raise 
a wall around this country mountain high and exclude the prod- 
ucts of the labor of other countries altogether, giving the products 
of this country the monopoly of ourmarkets, and yet the pressure 
within those walls of a contracted currency would steadily press 
down the prices of domestic products and the values of domestic 





‘en 

ow, what do we complain of? We complain of the export of 
gold. Why is gold being exported? They tell us that the interest 
on foreign investments in this country is not being reinvested 
here; that American bonds and stocks held abroad are being sold 
and turned into coin, and the coin taken from this country. Why 
is this so? Simply because America is not prosperous, and the 
money lenders always seek a prosperous country for investment. 
Prosperity attracts and adversity repels loanable funds. Theyare 
withdrawing their gold not because they distrust our financial 
system but because they can not make money in this country. 
And the reason that they can not make money is that, by our 
legislation, we have steadily raised the value of the unit of gold 
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and steadily lowered the value of each unit of every other kind of 
property in thiscountry, whether it be the bushel of wheat, the 
pound of cotton or wool, the acre of land, the mile of railroad, or 
the square foot of city real estate. We have increased the value 
of the gold that we owe; we have diminished the value of the 
products with which we pay foreign debts. Enterprise offers no 
prospect but disaster, and so effort lags, and our money lies idle 
in our banks. If we can not employ domestic funds, how can we 
expect to retain, much less attract, foreign funds? 

Now, what is the drain of gold from thiscountry? We haveto 
pay annually more than $100,000,000 for interest on securities 

eld abroad; $100,000,000 annually spent for freight on foreign 
bottoms; $100,000,000 7 spent abroad by our people who 
seek pleasure there; and we have perhaps $100,000,000 more to 
pay as profits on foreign investments in this country—$400,000,000 
in all. How have we met this demand in times of prosperity? 
How have we met it in the exchanges of the world in London? 
By sending our surplus wheat, wool, cotton, and meats abroad 
for sale. We used to pay a sovereign of debt how? By sur- 
rendering 4 bushels of wheat at $1.25 per bushel? We now 
pay a sovereign of debt how? By surrendering 8 bushels of 
wheat at 60 cents per bushel. And soitis withcotton. We used 
to pay a sovereign of debt by delivering 50 pounds of cotton. We 
now are compelled to deliver 100 pounds. We have to deliver in 
the English market, in psyment of the interest and principal of 
our debt, twice as much of wheat, twice as much of wool, twice as 
much of cotton, twice as much of all our products 1s we used to, in 
order to pay a sovereign of English debt. Tie i :Jance used to be 
in our favor, and gold flowed in to payit. D. you wonder that 
the balance is now against us and that gold flows out? 

And why is it that the prices of our staple products have de- 
clined? Theansweriseasy. We have given gold, limited in quan- 
tity and in annual production, a monopoly of our exchanges. We 
have increased the value of foreign gold, we have increased the 
burden of our debts, and we have diminished by our legislation the 
value of our staple products with which we paid those debts, and 
by increasing the chasm between gold and silver we are brought 
into competition with silver-using countries in the production 
of our cotton, wheat and wool. The countries which are in 
competition with us in the production of these staples are coun- 
tries that are outside of the influence of the gold contraction. 
They are India, on a silver basis; Russia, on a paper and silver 
basis, and the Argentine Republic, on a paper basis and hence out- 
side of the gold contraction. 

Take competition with India as an illustration. For the past 
twenty years an ounce of silver would buy in India 1 bushel of 
wheat, with trifling variations from time to time owing to the 
scarcity or abundance of supply. The silver rupee buys to-day in 
India as much of human labor and of the products of human labor 
as it ever would. When silver was worth $1.29 per ounce the 
English importer of wheat or cotton could with his sovereign buy 
only about 4 ounces of silver. Hence, he could buy in India only 
4 bushels of wheat, and consequently we were compelled to sur- 
render only 4 bushels of wheat to pay an English sovereign of 
debt. The Englishman now buys with his gold sovereign 8 
ounces of silver, and with each of these ounces buys a bushel of 
wheat in India, and so we are now compelled to surrender 8 
bushels of wheat in order to pay a sovereign of English debt. 
And so it is with cotton and wool and all of our staple products. 

Restore the use of silver and you restore its value, and to the 
extent that you restore its value you diminish the purchasing 
power of the sovereign of gold and increase the debt-paying power 
of your staple products. What we wish to do is to restore the 
debt-paying capacity of our cotton, wool, and other products, and 
the argument and illustration I have used in reference to wheat 
applies to all the great staple products of this country. 

Throughout the gold-standard countries universal depression 
prevails. It is only in the silver using countries that prosperity 
is found. Japan, on a silver basis, has conducted a great war 
without borrowing from foreign countries, and is gradually be- 
coming the manufacturing center of the Orient. Her peopie are 
tired of purchasing English manufactured products by turning 
their silver into gold at a great discount, and are now manufac- 
turing on their own account, and have established a great manu- 
facturing emporium which bids fair to rival Manchester itself. 

Mexico is on the up grade. Her leading financial papers advise 
discontinuance of the purchase from gold-standard countries be- 
cause of the loss in changing from silver into gold, and the result 
is that all kinds of manufacturing enterprises are being estab- 
lished which are rapidly making her independent of the two coun- 
tries she used to rely upon the most—England and the United 
States. There is not to my knowledge a single railroad in Mexico 
in the hands of a receiver, and yet in the United States one-quar- 
ter of the mileage of the country is in the hands of receivers. 
Look at the map and mark the railroads which are in the hands 
of receivers, and you will find that they are mainly the transcon- 
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tinental lines which were dependent upon the silver-mining re- 
gions for their patronage and support, and which have gone down 
with the suppression of the silver-mining industry. the granger 
roads which traverse the wheat-growing region and which find 
that they can not live on 50-cent wheat, and the cotten roads which 
traverse the cotton-growing section of the South and which can 
not live on 5-cent cotton. With the depression of these varied 
products all the enterprises of the country have sympathized. 
The transportation interests have suffered the most severely, but 
general trade, commerce, and manufacturing are also suffering 
greatly because of the depression in the silver-mining regions and 
the wheat and cotton’ growing sections of the country. 

The revenues of the country also suffer. Theconsuming power 
of the entire nation has been diminished about one-third and the 
reduced imports to this country oceasioned by diminution of our 
purchasing power, account for the diminished revenue of the Gov- 
ernment. All along the line there is but one story of disaster, 
depression, and distress. 

The only property which has not entirely surrendered to the 
blighting influences of the gold trust is labor, which resists with 
intelligence, will power, and organization, the general decline in 
values of all nonsentient property. The bushel of wheat is put 
up in the auction mart ook its value is effected by all depressing 
influences. But man refuses to allow his labor to be put up at 
auction. All the various classes of labor have determined upon a 
certain compensation which each individual shall receive, and 
though in distress and suffering and almost starvation, conscious 
of his obligation to his class, each individual refuses to accept 
less. Yet though in a measure able to maintain the daily or 
weekly wage they find that owing to the prevailing depression 
they have less days of employment, and so at the end of the year, 
though the daily or weekly compensation is maintained, the labor- 
ing man finds that he has received in the aggregate from one-third 
to one-half less than in more prosperous years. Meanwhile both 
employer and employee are in the deadly grasp of the gold con- 
traction. The employee refuses to recog ize the force of the great 
economic law which is pressing down both, and regards the ef- 


forts of his employer to reduce the expenses of his business as a 
an of the general hostility of capital to labor, and so strikes and 
sf 


xckouts are inaugurated, business is destroyed, commerce suf- 
fers, and the entire laboring element, desperate through want and 
suffering, threaten the destruction of the very social organization 
which is the only proteetion of advanced civilization. 

Such are the effects of gold monometallism, and we have not 
yet attained the ultimate reach and finish of its destructive in- 
fluence. 

Gold will continue to be exported from the country as long as 
our staple products remain at their present prices. The only wa 
in which a debtor country can maintain its gold is to sell its oma 
ucts for such low prices as to hold it. This involves a complete 
readjustment of the whole labor of the country te the level of 
India, Russia, the Argentine Republic, ete., and the severe strug- 

les of the past year in Chicago, Brooklyn, and other places mani- 
est the magnitude of the task of readjustment. 

The only other way of preventing the drain of gold is to issue 
bends. Foreign investors, realizing that the country is not pros- 
perous, that onr cotton and wheat fields are declining in value, 
that our railroads are in the hands of receivers, refuse now’ to ac- 
cept any security save a Government bond which has the entire 
property and the taxing power of the nation behind it. That they 
are notafraid of our financial system or of our financial legislation 
is proved by the prices paid for our Government bonds, which, 
according to the terms stated, are payable in either gold or silver. 
That they do fear that the country will not continue to prosper is 
evidenced by their refusal to take the gold bonds of our railroads 
and other private enterprises. 

There is but one way of relieving the Government and the peo- 
ple of their difficulties and that is to restore the value of the ounce 
of silver and to restore the debt-paying capacity of our staple 
products. When that is done our transcontinental railroads will 
go out of the hands of receivers; for our mining industry, which 
stands at the basis of every other industry of the intermountain 
region, will be restored; our nger roads will out of the 
hands of receivers, for the value of the bushel of wheat will be 
raised; our Southern railroads will regain their business, for the 
value of every pound of cotton will be restored, and domestic 
manufactures and domestic commerce of all kinds will thrive, for 
the consuming power of the nation will be restored. The imports 
of the country will be revived by reason of the increase in our 
consuming power, and the revenues of the Government will thus 
be restored. No word can picture the immediate relief which 
would be given to the Government and toe class of industries 
and to every class of our people if the value of the ounce of silver 
im the terms of gold eal tes immediately increased. 

But how can its value be increased? I am asked. I can only 
answer, by increasing its use. The monetary use of silver consti- 
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tutes the principal element of its value, and the restoration of that 
use will restore its value. 

But we are told that the monetary use can only be restored by 
international agreement; that otherwise, if this country attempts 
the task alone, it will become the dumping ground of silver. 
While I admit that the most satisfactory form of bimetallism 
would be that which results from the joint agreement of the most 
powerful nations of the world, yet I can not admit that this is the 
only means of restoring the value of silver. . America alone can 
by free coinage restore the link between gold and silver, and even 
should she drift to a silver basis the result would be most favora- 
able for there are two kinds of bimetallism. One, which consistsin 
the joint use of both metals by all nations of the world; the other, 
which consists in uniting the gold-using nations of the world into 
one class and the silver-using nations into another class, and if 
the two classes are equal to each other in population and power 
the parity of the metals can be easily maintained. Let Amer- 
ica put herseif at the head of the silver-using nations of the 
world, and with her great population, her large area, her power of 
development, her great capacity to absorb money, she will quickly 
restore, by the unlimited use of silver, its old value in terms of 
gold. If even she does not fully restore it, partial restoration will 
effect great improvements in existing conditions, for just to the 
extent that the value of the ounce of silver can be increased the 
value of our staple products and the productiveness of our trans- 
portation systems will be increased. 

It should be remembered that we shall not be compelled to ab- 
sorb the accumulated silver of the world that is already in the 
shape of coin in the-various countries. It is in the hands of these 
people and can not be withdrawn. Besides, the free coinage of 
silver can easily be limited by law to the current product of the 
mines, and thus the melting of foreign coin into bullion and its 
presentation to our mints could be prevented. We would only be 
compelled to absorb the current production of the mines and we 
would get only a small portion of that, for China, Japan, Russia, 
South America, Central America, and Mexico would still continue 
to absorb a large proportion of the world’s product. We ‘could 
not expect to add to our supply more than a hundred million of 
ounces annually, which would be equal to about as many dollars. 

We would require sixty millions of annual increase to meet the 
increase of our population and to maintain the present per capita, 
and should we determine to retire our greenbacks and national- 
bank notes we would require a hundred millions more per annum 
for a period of five years to accomplish this. But our present per 
capita is not sufficient. A debtor nation always needs a larger 

r capita than a creditor nation. England can do business on a 

ess per capita because of her limited area, because her local en- 

terprises are completed, because her population is fixed and is not 
increasing, and because, above all, whenever her reserves fal! be- 
low a proper level she can easily call upon her debtors for relief. 
No nation owes us, whilst we largely owe other nations. It is 
therefore allimportant that we have larger reserves of coin tomeet 
unexpeeted emergencies. The money lender who owes nothing 
requires no cash reserve. The money borrower who owes money 
upon eal. obligations or obligations maturing at different times 
always requires a cash accumulation to meet demands, The per 
capita circulation of a nation, therefore, like England or Ger- 
many, small in area, fixed in population, and completely built up, 
furnishes no parallel for a young and growing country, vast in 
area, rich im natural resources, and only on the threshold of a de- 
velopment which will maintain the largest population of all the 
countries of the world. 

I see no ae of aninternational adjustment of this question, 

rticularly if it is to embrace the creditor nations of the world. 

ngland owns the accumulated gold of the world and has loaned 
it out te other nations. She will continue to be satisfied with the 
financial system which increases the value of her gold and makes 
other nations subject to her. The only way of making her take 
hold of bimetallism is through suffering, and she can be made to 
suffer only turough the loss of her securities. 

What does that mean? It means that the margin between the 
debt we owe and the value of the property held as security has 
vanished and that the property equals in value only the amount 
of the debt. Are we,the debtors of the world, to endure and 
suffer pean in order to teach England a great economic les- 
son? Are we to default in our interest, surrender our property, 
and go into bankruptcy in order to teach England that gold mo- 
nometallism is fatal to the creditor as well as the debtor? Which 
country will suffer most from this process? The debtor :ountry, 
of course. The creditor country will suffer last and least. 

It is true that the world realizes the violation of economic 
lessons only through suffering. [It is instructive to observe the 
advance of the silver movement in this country as the result of 
suffering. The first people who suffered from the demonetization 
of silver were the inhabithnts of the silver-mining region. They 
found that the value of their bullion was falling, and they ascer- 
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tained that it was due to its rejection by the mints. Their public 
men took up the question and became the leaders here of thought 
in questions of monetary science. 

The next class that suffered were the wheat growers of the 
West. They found that the wheat had greatly declined in value 
with the ounce of silver, and upon inquiry they ascertained that 
the silver price in India of wheat determined the gold price of 
our wheat in the Liverpool market. So they studied the question, 
and their public men joined the silver miners in the silver agita- 
tion. 

Then came the cotton growers, who found that the value of their 
products was dependent upon the same economic law which gov- 
erned the wheat market, so they joined the silver men. 

Meanwhile the people of the Eastern States who had become 
the beneficiaries of a beneficent tariff system, and who had ob- 
tained the monopoly of the Western and Southern markets for their 
manufactured goods, and who had made profit from it, entered 
largely into the business of loaning these profits to the Souti. and 
West. They contended against what they regarded as a “silver 
craze,” because they constituted the creditor sections of the coun- 
try. They felt that the English policy which increased the value of 
the money owing to them was an advantage which they could 
not forego, but they are beginning to realize that they have a 
proprietary interest in the West and South. They have large in- 
vestments there. They are largely the owners of the stocks and 
bonds of the railroads which wind their way through the silver- 
mining, the wheat-raising, and the cotton districts of the coun- 
try, and they find that the policy which has brought disaster to 
those regions is now affecting them not only in their proprietary 
interest, but in the diminished consumption and purchase of their 
manufactured goods. And so suffering has taught the people of 
the United States, and is day by day impressing the lesson, that 
the destruction of one-half of the world’s metallic money is the 
greatest misfortune known to history. 

The people outside of the great monetary centers, in which the 
metropolitan press endeavors to suppress all intelligence and pre- 
vent all correct thinking concerning this greit movement, are 
moving resistlessly toward the restoration of silver. They are 
becoming convinced that the hope of an international conference 
is a delusion, and that while the creditor nations may, as a mat- 
ter of courtesy, confer with them they will do nothing else. And 
the question before the American people to-day is whether they 
shall continue to submit themselves to all the horrors of the gold 
contraction or whether, taking the risk of drifting to a silver basis, 
they will restore silver to its old lace by passing a law for its free 
coinage in this country. Should we drift toa free-silver basis, our 

osition will be eventually better than if we remain upon a gold 
Seisie: The experience of silver-using countries of the world proves 
this. Should all the gold in this country drift out to foreign na- 
tions what would they do with it? This isa favorite field for for- 
eigninvestments. Whereelse willtheyinvesttheir gold? If wedo 
not use foreign gold will it not fallin value? If we dousesilver and 
thus increase the demand for it, will we not increase its value and 
thus by withdrawing the demand for gold and substituting the 
demand for silver by one of the most powerful nations in the 
world could we not do much toward restoring the old parity of 
the two metals? And remember that just to the extent that we 
increase the value of silver we increase the debt-paying capacity 
of our wheat, wool, and other staple products. 

Is it not better to have gold at a premium than to have our 
products at a discount? The premium on gold would, at best, be 
trivial; the discount on our products is to-day 50 per cent, and we 
have not reached the bottom yet. 

There is no danger of the world having too much metallic 
money, both gold and silver, It is estimated that there is in the 
world to-day about $4,000,000,000 of gold coin, $4,000,000,000 of 
silver coin, and $4,000,000,000 of uncovered paper money. The 
very existence of this paper money proves that there never has 
been enough metallic money. We are to-day considering the re- 
tirement of a portion of this uncovered paper money. e have 
in this country about three hundred and fifty millions of green- 
backs and one hundred and fifty millions of national-bank notes, 
which are mere representative money, not covered by actual gold 
or silver. We are considering to-day the retirement of these 
greenbacks because we say that they constitute an endless chain 
which draws gold out of our Treasury. 

While I believe that this endless chain would not be operative 
if the Government would exercise its option of paying either gold 
or silver, an option exercised by France and a great many other 
nations in the interest of their gold reserves, yet if this uncovered 
paper money is to be retired in order to get rid of the endless chain, 
why should we substitute in its place other uncovered paper 
money in the shape of paper currency issued by State or national 
banks, merely representative money, not primary money, but 
mere promises to pay metallic money obligations, which will in- 
crease the strain on gold and will not prevent in any way its ex- 


port? If the greenbacks are retired and national-bank notes are 
substituted for them, the demand for gold for export will be 
thrown upon the banks instead of upon the United States Treas- 
ury, and people will be watching the bank reserves just as they 
are watching the United States Treasury, with cusslaniicd lest 
they may fall below the danger line. Under our present system, 
which gives the note holder the option as to which metallic money 
shall be paid, gold will be demanded for all these obligations, and 
if the country continues in adverse circumstances the balance of 
trade will be against us, the export of gold will continue, and the 
banks will be in constant apprehension. 

How long, at the rate of a hundred millions of dollars a year, 
will it be before all the gold is withdrawn, unless we so reduce 
prices and values as to give our foreign creditors the property 
where they now have loans? 

I would like to dwell at length upon the imaginary dangers 
always conjured up when it is proposed that this country should 
take independent action, but time will not permit. 

For my part, I believe in a true American policy. I do not be- 
lieve in increasing the value of foreign gold. I do believe in in- 
creasing the value of American silver, American wheat, American 
wool, American cotton, and all American staples. I do not be- 
lieve in subjecting this country to financial dependence upon 
creditor nations. I believe in independence, political and finan- 
cial. I do not believe in the gold standard. I would rather this 
country should be on a silver than a gold basis. I believe, how- 
ever, that we can maintain the use of both metals in this country 
by means of wise laws, opening our mints to the free coinage of 
silver equally with gold, and thus by their equal use restoring 
the old parity, the old values, and the old-time prosperity. 


The Appropriations. 
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HON. WILLIAM J. COOMBS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 4, 1895. 


The House having under consideration the subject of appropriations— 

Mr. COOMBS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have carefully noted the comments of my col- 
leagues on the Committee on Appropriations, and, by the sugges- 
tion of the chairman, submit a few remarks in relation to them, 
without repeating the details of figures which they have given, 
and which will be found extended in the Rrecorp. 

The chairman [Mr.SayeErs| has shown conclusively that there 
have been some reductions of the gross amounts appropriated by 
the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Congresses. Messrs. HENDERSON 
and CANNON have endeavored to show by different calculations 
that while there has been an apparent, there has been no real, 
reduction. 

I shall not attempt to reconcile these different conclusions 
drawn from the same tables. The continuous contracts for river 
and harbor improvements and the construction of the new Navy 
authorized by one Congress and appropriated for by succeeding 
Congresses account for a large portion of the differences in the 
exhibit. 

This Congress has not in this respect left so large a legacy to its 
successors as either the Fifty-first or Fifty-second, while it has 
been obliged to make most liberal appropriations to carry out the 
obligations incurred by its predecessors. 

As Ihave faithfully attended every meeting of the committee, and 
have done my full share of the work of investigation, I am pre- 
pared to certify that nothing has passed without the most rigid 
scrutiny and the most exhaustive attempts toward economy, ia 
which we have been seconded by the various Departments of 
Government. 

In this work there has been no division of honors between the 
members of the two parties of which it is composed. I can say 
with certainty that I have in no case found a Democratic member 
insisting wpon a larger appropriation than was thought necessary 
by a Republican associate. Every item of the various bills was 
carefully scrutinized in the committee,and in nearly every cas 
unanimously agreed upon. 

We can not, of course, find fault with any effort that is made 
by our Republican friends to make political capital out of the sit- 
uation. Their effort is fully justified by precedent, but I would 
have been more gratified if both parties h: 
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the occasion by drawing from it some lessons or indications to 
guide in the future government of the country. 
THE NECESSITY OF AN INCOME. 

The failure of one Congress after another to eeaney reduce 
appropriations, notwithstanding every honest effort in the direc- 
tion of economy, should teach us that the necessary expenses of 
governing the country, and meeting its constantly increasing de- 
mands, are unavoidably large, and that if they keep pace with its 
growth will increase year by year. 

These expenses must be paid whether the business of the country 
is prosperous or depressed. In fact, we have learned from expe- 
rience that the demand for large expenditures is greater in seasons 
of depression than in years of prosperity. There is only one class 
of expenditures which in the natural course of events will de- 
crease, and that is in the Department of Pensions, with the passing 
away of the old soldiers who are now receiving pecuniary recog- 
nition for their services in the dark days of the civil war. In fact, 
the indications that the decrease has already begun are unmistak- 
eble. 

OUR SOURCES OF REVENUE. 

Nearly all of our annual revenue is derived from two sources. 

First, our collections from internal-revenue taxes. We canlook 
with confidence for an increase from this source, which seems to 
be capable of expansion under wise legislation, without a mate- 
rial increase of burden upen the people. I do not refer in this 
statement to the income tax, which I can not regard as a part of 
the permanent policy of the Government, or one that will be ac- 
cepted by the people. 

Our other chief reliance for revenue is the tax on imports col- 
lected at our. custom-houses. This I regard as uncertain and 
likely to decrease, whether the tariff be high orlow. I am warned 
that I must explain my reasons for this expectation, and will do 
so as briefly as possible. 

The country has decided that we can not embarrass our man- 
nfacturing interests by levying duties on raw materials drawn 
from abroad, and this Congress has wisely enacted it into law. 

During a business experience extending over forty years I have 
watched the steady advance of our manufacturing industries in 
their ability to compete with those of other nations, and to con- 
stantly increase the number and value of the articles that they 
could export to markets open to the competition of all manufactur- 
ing nations. This ability has increased to a marvelous extent 
within the last five or six years, and has already received an ad- 
ditional impulse from the removal of duties on raw materiais. 
There is scarcely a. manufactured article that we produce in large 
quantities that can not meet foreign competition both in quality 
and in price. 

Only those whose business brings them into immediate contact 
with it can appreciate the extent of our export of manufac- 
tured articles, not only to Spanish and Portuguese markets, but to 
England, Germany, and France, and their colonies, as well as to 
the markets of the East. Although our merchants and manu- 
facturers are hampered by insufficient banking facilities, and are 
consequently unable to grant as favorable terms of credit as their 
European competitors, they are taking a good share of the trade. 
Statistics will show that t ey exceed in value the combined ex- 

»orts of our wheat and cotton. Although this branch of the sub- 
ject is very attractive to me, I must not spend any more time 
upon it. 

It needs no argument to convince you that whatever articles 
we can supply to the foreign market we can sell on more favorable 
terms toour own consumers than can be done by the foreign manu- 
facturer, resulting in a constant decrease of imports and a corre- 
sponding decrease of revenue from our customs duties. Imports 
will of course never cease, but the natural tendency will be toconfine 
them to articles of luxury and taste used almost exclusively by 
the rich or of such articles as can not be produced here on account 
of unfavorable conditions of climate. you agree with me in 
these conclusions you will appreciate the necessity of a timely pro- 
vision for raising revenue from other sources to meet the qrabeal 
falling off of duties. 

I shall not attempt tc make any fe sar pee upon this point. 
Those of you who will hereafter be clothed with the rotipomatbility 
of legislation must take up the question. 

You will not find it an easy task to provide new sources of reve- 
nue from the people without encountering their prejudices. They 
have been.accustomed for so many years to contribute to the ex- 
penses of government in an indirect way that a change to direct 
and palpable assessments will meet with great opposition. 

The same problem confronts every civilized nation, but in a 
more serious form. England, France, Germany, Spain, Greece, 
and Russia have exhausted every device in the way of direct and 
indirect taxation. Staggering under an immense load of indebt- 
edness, with ever-increasing expenses caused by unsettled political 
conditions, with their industries and commerce menaced and made 
less profitable by new competition, they are facing a dark future. 


We, on the contrary, pee thirty years that have succeeded 


the war, paid off nearly six billions of the obligations incurred by 
that unfortunate conflict, and an equal amount in the improve- 
ment of our rivers and harbors, building up of the Navy and for- 
tifications, public buildings and running expenses of the Govern- 
ment, while our net permanent debt, including Government notes, 
does not at this time much exceed one and one-quarter billion dol- 
lars. So our condition in this respect is not a desperate one, 
but full of hope, provided intelligent, patriotic statesmanship is 
brought to the solution of the problems as they present themselves. 
OUR FINANCIAL POLICY. 


I should close my remarks at this point only that I think it 
proper to reply to the criticisms of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HENDERSON] upon the financial policy of the Administration, 
and the unsatisfactory condition in which that question is left by 
this Congress. 

That the reforms begun by the repeal of the Sherman law were 
not followed up until every disturbing element, everything that 
stands in the way of a sound and safe monetary system, was re- 
moved is to be regretted. But that the blame for failure of action 
is entirely due to the Democratic party can not be truthfully 
maintained. Our Republican brethren must take their full share 
of the ee a. 

An analysis of the votes of the House on the various proposi- 
tions looking to the funding of the notes issued by Government 
will show that a very large percentage of the members of that 
side of the Chamber voted against them. It was reasonable for 
those of us on this side of the House who were in favor of the re- 
forms to count for support upon the members of the party that 
had made sound money an article of their faith, but they deserted 
us when the test came. They must be jointly responsible with 
those who have insisted that Government shall remain in the 
banking business, subject to all of its risks with none of the pow- 
ers or resources accorded to bankers by every civilized nation. 

They must not criticize our Executive or Secretary of the Treas- 
ury if, when driven to the wall and denied help by Congress, they 
were forced to avail themselves of the aid of private bankers in 
sustaining the credit of the nation. The financial world has ap- 
proved of their policy in employing the same means to protect 
our gcld reserve through the manipulation of exchange and other 
devices employed by the recognized bankers of European nations 
to protect their reserves. 

It would have been better if the necessity had not existed, but 
that it did exist was clearly the fault of Congress and not of the Ex- 
ecutive, and the nation to-day applauds him for his courage in 
assuming the responsibility. 

The gentleman makes a mistake when he says that the sacrifice 
involved in the operation lowered the credit of the Government. 
On the contrary, it increased the price of our bonds, for the finan- 
cial world recognized the fact that we had at the head of affairs 
aman able and willing to use every power in his possession to 
sustain the integrity and credit of the nation. 

The Democratic party was unfortunate in coming into power at 
the time of the culmination of unfortunate conditions in the crea- 
tion of which it had no part. The whole world was in the throes 
of financial and industrial distress, from which we naturally could 
not be exempt. No party can be justly held responsible for con- 
ditions that affect the whole world. We have, however, been 
held, in the public estimation, responsible for not only that, but 
for the results of the conflict on the silver question, which has been 
more persistent than ever before. While its advocates have not 
been able to carry a single point in the contest, they have succeeded 
in preventing much necessary financial legislation. 

tt is unfortunate thatour country and our Congress should have 
been the chosen field in which its battles have been fought, but it 
is a matter of congratulation to us, who believe that the adoption 
of the silver standard by our nation would have resulted in the 
greatest misfortune, to know that the Fifty-third Congress has 
not yielded one inch to the demands of its advocates, and that the 
question has been left open for the decision of the world at large. 

Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, in closing my remarks, the 
last that I shall probably make to this House before retiring to 

rivate life, I wish to thank you sincerely for all the kindness 

hat I have experienced at your hands. I came to you from my 
vocation as a merchant, unaccustomed to the ways of legislative 
bodies, having nothing to contribute to your deliberations aside 
from my experience in the ways of commerce. Of that experi- 
ence I have contributed to the extent of my ability, and you have 
kindly listened to me. 

Although differing from many of you radically upon many of 
the questions that have engaged our attention, and frankiy ex- 
press my convictions upon them, it has never been at the ex- 
pense of personal friendship and esteem. I am not aware that 
there is a single man on either side of the House who is not m 
friend, and for whom I do not entertain a cordial regard which 
shall carry with me into the walks of private life. 
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The Currency. 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. RICHARD PARKS BLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 14, 1895, 


On the joint resolution (H. Res.275) authorizing the issue of $65,116,275 of 


gold 3 per cent bonds. 

Mr. BLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: As further remarks on the question of issuing 
the sixty-five million gold bonds I will submit a review of the 
record made in Congress on the silver question since the act of 
1878 demonetizing silver, for silver restoration is the true remedy 
for bond issues, and the past battles on this line are instructive. 


FORTY-FOURTH CONGRESS. 


Executive—Republican. 
Senate—Republicans, 46; Democrats, 29; vacancy, 1. 
House—Republicans, 107; Democrats, 186. 


ACT TO REDEEM FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 
[Proceedings in House. ] 


A bill (H. R. 2450) to provide fora deficiency in the Printing and Engraving 
Bureau in the Treasury Department, and for the issue of silver coin of the 
United States in place of fractional currency. Reported from the Committee 
on Appropriations. : 

March 27, 1876, Mr. HOLMAN submitted the following as a new section: 

“Sno. 3. The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby prohibited from making 
any further increase in the interest-bearing debt of the United States by the 
issue and sale of bonds for the purchase of silver bullion for coinage. But 
silver bullion shall, under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, be received by the several mints for fabrication into sub- 
sidiary coins,and paid for in such coins at a rate or price per ounce to be 
fixed from time to time, according to the market rate, by the Director of 
the Mint with the approval of the Secre of the Treastry, on the basis of 
the difference between the par value of such coin and the value of such bul- 
lion, and an addition not exceeding 1 per cent, in tha discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, shall be e to the purchasing price as an allowance 
for the transportation of coin. And the excess of the par value of such coin 
over the value of the bullion so deposited, less the amount that shall be al- 
lowed for transportation, as aforesaid. determined as above provided, shall 
be from time to time covered into the Treasury, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall direct: Provided, however, That such silver coins of tho de- 
nominations aforesaid, and the silver bullion now owned by the United 
States, shall not exceed in par value the par value of the fractional currency 
now authorized by law.” 

Mr. E. Wells (Democrat) moved the following proviso to the proposed 
new section: 

“Provided, That if silver bullion is not presented for coinage in sufficient 
quantity for the redemption of fractional currency the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may, under the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the 
resumption of specie payments,* approved a 14, 1875, purchase silver 
bullion for the purpose of coin as provided in said act.”’ 

Which was so ese 118, nays 106. 

Yeas—Democrats, 45; Republicans, 72; Independent, 1. 

Nays—Democrats, 88; Republicans, 16; Independents, 2. 

Mr. Reagan (Democrat) of Texas offered the following amendment: 

Insert as section 4 the aoe 

“ That the silver coins of the United States of the denomination of $1 shall 
be a legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not exceeding $50 in 
any one payment. And silver coins of the Uni States of denominations of 
less than $1 shall be a legal tender at their nominal value for any amount not 
exceeding $25 in any one payment.’ 

Which was agreed to—yeas 122, nays 94. 

Yeas—Democrats, 99; Republicans, 22; Independent, 1. 

Nays—Democrats, 28; Republicans, 65; Independent, 1. 

March 31, 1876, the amendment offered by Mr. HOLMAN, as amended on 
motion of Mr. E. Wells, was to—yeas 68, nays 77. 

_— as eonamdies by the amendment of Mr. Reagan was then passed— 

eas 122, nays 100. 

* Yeas—Democrats, 50; Republicans, 70; Independents, 2. 

Nays—Democrats, 80; Republicans, 18; Independents, 2. 

Ws Osi proceedings see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volumes 14 
and lo. 

[Proceedings in Senate on H. R. 2450, April 10, 1876.—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 15.] 

Mr. SHERMAN reported the bill from the Committee on Finance with 
amendments. ; 

The bill was amended by striking out all after the second section. 

Mr. SHERMAN moved toadd the following words to the second section: 

“And all fractional ourency redeemed under the act shall be held to be part 
of the sinking fund provided for by existing law, the interests to be com- 
puted thereon as in the case of bonds redeemed under the acts relating to the 


ae fund; which was agreed to. 
The bill then passed without division. 


[Proceedings in House on the Seante sqeetmente to H. R. 2450, April lland 


The House concurred in the Senate amendments. The vote on con 
in the amendment striking out the third section (Mr. Reagan's amendment) 
was—ayes 96, nays 55.—Congresstonal Record, volume 15. 

[Norr.—In the Senate it was stated that the object in striking out was to 
disembarrass this bill of the provision, leaving it to the future to consider 
7 = as an independent one. The same statement was made in the 

ouse. 


The bill became a law April 17, 1876. (Stat. at L., volume 19.) 
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BILL FOR THE ISSUE OF SILVER COIN. 
June 10, 1876, Mr. Cox (Democrat) of New York, from the Committee on 
a and Currency, reported the following joint resolution (H. Res. 1) as 

a substitute for the original resolution introduced by Mr. Frost (Republican) 
of Massachusetts: ie 

“That the Secre of the Treasury, under such limits and regulations as 
will best secure a just and fair distribution of the same through the coun- 
try, may issue the silver coin now in the Treasury to an amount not exceed- 
ing $10,000,000 in exchange for an Canes amount of legal-tender notes; and 
the notes so received in ane shall be kept as a special fund, separate 
and apart from all other money in the Treasury, and be reissued only upon 
the retirement and destruction of a like sum of fractional currency received 
at the Treasury in payment of dues to the United States; and said fractional 
currency, when so substituted, shall be destroyed and held as part of the 
sinking d, as provided in the act approved April 17, 1876." 

The previous question was ordered—yeas 106, nays 86. 

Yeas— ocrats, 40; Republicans, 55; Independents, 2. 

Nays—Democrats, 75; Repubiicans, 9; Independents, 2. 

The joint resolution then passed without a division, the yeasand nays being 
refused.—Congressional Record, volume 16. 


[Proceedings in Senate on H. Res. 109.] 


June 21, 1876, considered, and amended by striting out the word “‘now’ 
after the word “coin,” and by adding the following as section 2: 

“Sec.2. That the trade dollar shall not hereafter be a legal tender, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to limit from time to time 
the coinage thereof to such an amount as he may deem sufficient to meet the 
export demand for the same.” 

e joint resolution then passed without division. —Congressional Record, 
voume 16. 


[Proceedings in House on Senate amendments to H. Res. 109}. 


June 28, 1876, Mr. Payne (Democrat), from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, reported the Senate amendments, recommending concurrence. 

On concurring in the amendment to strike out the word “pow,” after the 
word “coin,” the yeas were 82, nays 97. 

Yeas—Democrats, 1§; Republicans, 61; Independents, 2. 

Nays—Democrats, 88; Republicans, 7; Independents, 2. 

The vote on concurring in the amendment adding a new section was—yeas 
59, nays 108, but was reconsidered on motion of Mr. Randall (Democrat) of 
Pennsylvania, who moved to concur in said amendment with an amendment 
as follows: 

“Src. 2. That in addition to the amount ot subsidiary coin authorized by 
law to be issued in redemption of the fractional currency it shall be lawful! 
to manufacture at the several mints and issue through the Treasury and its 
several offices such coin to the amount of $20,000,000." 

“Sxc. 3. That the silver bullion required for this purpose shall be pur- 
chased, from time to time, at market rate, by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; and the result- - 
ing coin may be issued in the ordinary disbursement of the Treasury; but 
no purchase of bullion shall be made under this act when the market rate for 
the same shall be such as will not admit of the coinzge and issue as herein 

rovided without loss to the Treasury; and an oe or seigniorage arising 
rom this coi 1 be accounted for and paid into the Treasury, as pro- 
vided under existing laws relative to the subsidiary coinage: Provided, That 
the amount of money at any one time invested in such silver bullion, exclu- 
sive of such resulting coin, shall not exceed $1,000,000." 

Mr. Frederick ers (Democrat) submitted the following amendment 
to the amendment of Mr. Randall: , 

“ And it isfurther provided that the Secretary of the Treasury is directed 
to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar of the same weight and 
fineness in use January 1, 1861; and said dollar shall be a legal tender in pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private.” 

Which was agreed to—yeas 110, nays 55. 

Yeas—Democrats, 85; Republicans, 23; Independents 2. 

Nays—Democrats, 16; Republicans, 37; Independents 2. 
ua pees offered by Mr. Randall, as amended, was agreed to—yeas 

nays 

Yeas—Democrats, 84; Republicans, 23; Independents, 3. 

Nays—Democrats, 15; Republicans, 29; Independent, 1. 

(Conference appointed on H. Res. 109.] 

In Senate, July 1, 1876, House amendments tc Senate amendments dis- 
agreed to, and Messrs. SHERMAN (Republican), Boutwell (Republican), and 
Bogy (Democrat) a inted conferees. 

In House, July 6, 6, House agreed to conference and appointed Messrs. 
Payne (Democrat), Randall (Democrat), and F. Landers (Democrat) con 


ferees. 
[Report of the conference on H. Res. 162.] 

wae 13, 1876, the committee of conference submitted the following report, 
—_ by all the members except Mr. Landers (Democrat) of Indiana: 

e committee of conference on the di: ing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments to the joint resolution (H. Res. 109) for the issue of silver 
coin, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the first amendment of 
the Senate to said joint resolution, and thereto amended as follows: 
In line 4 strike out the word “now” and insert “at any time; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
House to the second amendment of the Senate to said joint resolution, and 

to a substitute for said House amendment as follows: 

Add to the second amendment of the Senate the following: 

“ Sxzo. 3. That in addition to the amount of subsidiary silver coin authorized 
by law to be issued in redemption of the fractional currency it shall be law- 
ful to manufacture at the several mints and issue through the Treasury and 
its several offices such coin to an amount that, including the amount of sub- 
si silver coin and of fractional currency outstanding, shall in the aggre- 
gate not exceed at any time $50,000,000. 

“Sec.4. That the silver bullion uired for the purposes of this act shall 
be purchased, from time to time, af market rate, by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated; but 
no purchase of be made under this act when the market rate for 
the same shall be such as will not admit of the coinage and issue, as herein 

rovided, without loss to the Treasury; and any Ce or seigniorage arising 
From this Sat be accounted for and pai into the Treasury, 4s pro- 
vided under ex -g laws relative to the subsidiary coinage: Provided, That 
the amount of money at any one time invested in such silver bullion, exclu- 
sive of such resulting coin, shall not exceed $200,000." 

And the House agree to the same. 

The conference report was to—yeas 129, nays 76. 

Yeas—Democrats, 66; Repu @2; Independent, 1. 

Nays—Democrats, 50; Republicans, 15; Independents, 2. 
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The report was agreed to in the Senate without division. 
For proceedings see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 17.] 
"he joint resolution became a Jaw July 22, 1876. (Stat.at L., volume 19.) 


BILL FOR THE ISSUE OF SUBSIDIARY COIN. 


June 10, 1876, Mr. Cox (Democrat), of New York, from the Committee on 
nking and Currency reported the bill (H. R.3398) for the issue of coin, and 
for other pyrece=, in uced by Mr. Randall (Democrat), of Pennsylvan 
with = ollowing ame .idment striking out all after the enacting clause an 
inserting: 

“ That, in addition to the amount of subsidiary coin authorized by law to 
be issued in redemption of the fracttonal currency, it shall be lawful to man- 
ufacture at the several mints, and issue through the Treasury and its several 
offices, such coin to the amount of $20,000,000. 

“Sec. 2. That the silver bullion required for this purpose shall be pur- 
chased, from time to time, at market rate, by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with any money in the Treasury not other appropriated; and the result- 
ing coin may be issued in the ordinary disbursement of the Treasury or in 
exchange for legal-lender notes at par; but no purchase of bullion be 
made under this act when the market rate for the same shall be such as will 
not admit of the coinage and issue or exchange as herein provided without 
loss to the Treasury, and any gain or seigniorage arising from this coinage 
shall be accounted for and into the Weaustran provided under existing 
laws relative to the subsidiary coinage: fs , That the amount of money 
at any one time invested in such silver bullion, exclusive of such resulting 
coin, shall not exceed $1,000,000. 

“Sno. 3. That the trade dollar shall not hereafter be a legal tender; and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to limit, from time to 
time, the coinage thereof to such an amountas he may deem suffiient to meet 
the export demand for the same.” 

An amendment submitted by Mr. Reagan (Democrat) of Texas, striking out 
in section 2 the words “or in panes h -tender notes at par,’’ and 
after the words “coinage and issue,” the w “or exchange,” was agreed 
to, and the bil) as amended was passed without division.—Congressional 
Record, volume 16. 


(Proceedings in Senate on H. R. 3398. 

June 27, 1876, the Committee on Finance reported an amendment, striking 
cut all of the House bill and inserting four sections, ee 

First. For the coinage of silver dol at 412.8 grains, to be legal tender for 
sums not exceeding $20. 

Second. For exchanging such dollars and minor coins for legal tenders, to 
be canceled and not reissued or replaved. 

Third. For purchasing silver b at market rates for such coinage, to be 
made without loss in and issue. 

Fourth. Prohibiting legal tender of the trade dollar and limiting its coinage 
to export demand. 

June 28, 1876, Senator Bogy (Democrat) moved to strike out in the first 
section the words “ not exceeding §20;” on which the vote was—yeas 18, nays 
14. (No quorum.) 

Yeas—Democrats, 7; Republicans, 11. 

Nays—Pemocrats, 3; Republicans, 10 Independent, 1. 

June 29, 1876, Will and amendments recommitted to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and was not reported back.—Congressional Record, volume 17. 


RESOLUTION FOR ISSUE OF SILVER COIN. 

In House, May 15, 1876, Mr. Payne (Democrat) moved to suspend the rules 
and pass a joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of the to issue 
$10,000,000 in exchange for an equal amount of legal-tender notes; which was 
nae to (two-thirds not voting in favor thereof—yeas 135, nays 73; as fol- 

Ows: 

Yeas—Democrats, 71; Republicans, 62; Independents, 2. 

Nays—Democrats, 65; Republicans, 6; Independents, 2. 

(See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 16.) 


COINAGE OF SILVER DOLLARS. 
{In House. ] 

July 24, 1876, Mr. Kelley San of Pennsylvania moved to d 
the rules and pass a bill (Hf. R. 3928) to provide for the coinage of the stand- 
ard silver dollar of the United States and for restoring its -tender char- 
acter; which was to—yeas 119, nays 66 (two- not voting in 
favor thereof). 

Yeas—Democrats, 84; Republicans, 38; Independents, 2. 

Navs—Democrats, 27; Republicans, 40; Independent, 1. 

(See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 17.) 


SILVER COINAGE BILL. 
{In House.] 

July 19, 1876, Mr. BLAND (Democrat), Missouri, from the Committee on Mines 
and Mining, reported a bill (H. H. 3635) to utilize the product of gold and silver 
mines, and for other purposes. 

December 13, 1876, . BLAND offered the following substitute therefor: 
“That there shal! be, from time to time, coined at the mints of the United 
States silver dollars of the weight of 4124 oe standard silver to the dollar, 
as provided for in the act of ee 18, 1837; and that said dollar shall be a 

vl tender for all debts, public paSeetn omnes eee payment of gold 
coin is required by law;*’ which was agreed to without a division. 

The bill as amended by the substitute of Mr. BLAND then passed the House— 
yeas 168, nays 53; as follows: 

Yeas—Democrats (in italics), 123; Beguiticnns (in roman), 45. 

Nays—Democrats, 17; Republicans, 

YEAS—168. 
Buckner, Collins, 
Burchard, H.C. i 
Burchard, 8-D. x 


Cabell, Cowan, 
Bagby, Caldwell, J.H. Cor, 8.8. 
Bagley, J.H.,jr. Caldweli, W.P. Crounse, 
Baker, J. H. Campbell, A. D 
Banning, Cutler, 
Bland, Davis, J.J. 
Biount, Dibreti, 
lg ford, = i 
Bradley, vans, J. 
Bright, . B. Faulkner, 
Brown, J. Y. j Felton, 

Finley, J.J. 


Ainsworth, 
Anderson, 


Ashe, 
Atkins, 


Hartzeil, 
Hatcher, 
Hathorn, 
Flaymond, 
Henderson, 
Henkle, 
Hereford, 
Hewitt, G. W. 
Holman, 
Hooker, 
Humphreys, A. 
Hunter, 
Hunton, 
Kelley, 
Kimball, 
Knott, 
Lamar, 
Landers, F. 
Landers, G.M. 
e, 
Leavenworth, 
Lewis, B. B. 
Luttrell, 
te, 
Magoon, 


Adams, 
Bagley, G.A. 
Baker, W. A. 
Ballou, 

Bell, 8S. N. 
Blair, 
Burleigh, 
Chandler, 
Chittenden, 
Davy, 
Denison, 


Eames, 
Flye, 
Freeman, 


McCrary, 
McDill, 

Mc Farland, 
Milliken, 
Mills, 
Money, 
Monroe, 
Morgan, 
Mutchler, 
Neal, L. T. 
Odell, 
Oliver, 
Page, 
Payne, 
Phillips, W. A. 
Piper, 
Poppleton, 
Powell, 
Rea, 
Reagan, 
Reilly, J. 
Reilly, J. B. 
Rice, A. V. 
Riddle, 
Robbins, J. 
Robbins, W. M. 


Sampson, 

8. 
Sheakley, 
Singleton, 
Slemons, 
Smith, W. E. 
Southard, 
Sparks, 
Spencer, 
Springer, 
Stanton, 
Stenger, 
Stevenson, 
Stone, W. H. 
Stowell, 
Strait, 
Swann, 
Teese, 

Terry, 
Thornburgh, 
Throckmorton, 


Townsend, M. I. 


Tufts, 


NAYS—53. 


Frye, 
Garfield, 
Gibson, 
Hale, 
Haralson, 
Harris, B. W. 
Hewitt, A. 8. 
Hoar, 
Hoskins, 
Hurd, 

Jones, F. 
Kasson, 
Kehr, 

Levy, 


Lynch, 
Maish, 
MacDougall, 
Metcalfe, H. B. 
Miller, 
Nash, 
Norton, 

O’ Brien, 

O’ Neill, 
Packer, 
Pierce, 
Plaisted, 
Platt, 
Potter, 


(See CONGREASTONAL REcORD, volume 21.) 
No action was taken on this bill in the Senate. 


Forty-FirtH CONGRESS. 


Executive—Republican. 
Senate—Repubiicans, 39; Democrats, 36; Independent, 1 (David Davis). 


House—Democrats, 156; Republicans, 136; vacancy, 1. 


Tu ’ 
Van Vorhes, 
Vance, J. L. 


Vance, R. B. 
Waddell, 
Waldron, 
Talker, G. C. 
Wallace, A. S. 
Wallace, J. W 
Walsh, 
‘atterson, 
Wells, F. 
Wells, G. W. 
White, J. D. 
Whiting, 
Whitthorne, 
Willard, 
Williams, A. 
Williams, C. G. 
Wiilliama, J. N. 
Williams, W. B. 
Ween, ?. 
iison, J. 
Woodworth, 
Yeates, 
Young. 


Schumaker, 
Seelye, 
Sinnickson, 
Smith, A. H. 
Tarbox, 

Wait, 

Warren, 
Williams, A. 8. 
Willis, 

Wood, ir» Alan 
Wood, Fernando. 


BILL TO REMONETIZE THE STANDARD SILVER DOLLAR. 
In the House, November as Mr. BLAND moved to suspend the rrles and 


pass a bill (H.R. 1088) toau 


follows: 


orize the coinage of a dollar of 4 
standard, and for other purposes; which was agreed to—yeas 


(Democrats in italics; Republicans in roman.) 
YEAS—164. 


Aitken, 


Bla 
Blount, 
Boone, 
Bouck, 
an 
rages, 
Brogden, 
Browne, 
Buckner, 


Caldwell, J. W. 
Caldwell, W. P. 
kins, 


Cal 
Candler, 


Cannon, 
Carlisle, 
Caswell, 
Chalmers, 
Clarke, J. B. 
Clark, J. B., jr. 
Clark, Rush 
Conger, 
Cook, 
Cox, J.D. 
a 8.8. 
ravens 
Crittenden, 
Culberson, 
Cu 
Cutler, 
De aford, 


Darrall 
Davis, J. J. 


Deeri 
Dibrelle ’ 
Dickey, 
Pannell, 


Eden, 
Elam, 
Ellis, 
Ellsworth, 
Evi: 


Hatcher, 
Hayes, 
Hazelton, 
Henderson, 
Hewitt, G. W. 
Herbert, 
Hooker, 
House, 
Hubbell, 
Hunter, 
Hunton, 
Humphrey, 


97 Democrats, 67 Republicans. 


Bacon, 
Ballou, 
Blair, 
Brewer, 


Chittenden, 
Claflin. 


” 
* 


Cole. 
Covert 


Ittner, 
sea 
ones, J. 
Keighth 
eightie 
Kelley, - 
enna, 


Pound, 
Price, 
re, 


Pridemo: 
Randalph, 
Rea, 


Reagan, 


NAYS—H, 


Navis, Horace 
Denison, 
Eames, 
Field, 

e, 


Hardenbergh, 
Hart. 
Hendee, 


10 Democrate, 24 Republicans. 
(See CONGRESSTONAL RECORD, volume 26.) 


Hewitt, A. 8. 
J 


grains silver 
nays 34; as 
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In Senate (5H. R. 1093), November 21, 1877, Mr. ALLasonw (Republican) of Iowa, 
from the Committee on Finance, re the bill striking out the last clause 
of section 1, commencing “‘and any owner,” etc., and imserting a provision 
for the of sot less than $2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 of silver 


per month. 
PR apni 15, 1878, the amendment of the committee was agreed to—yeas 
nays 22. 
xe Be ae if Republican ar dedegentonh, 3 (Davis) 
ays—Vem ; iS, 4; avis). 
The second amendment of the committee to add section 2, providing for an 
international monetary conference was agreed to—yeas 40, nays 30. 
Yeas—Democrats, 10; Republicans, 29: Independent, 1. 
Nays—Democrats, 24; Republicans, 6. 
Sundry amendments were submitted, only a few of which were agreed to. 
(See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 7, part 2.) 


The bill as amended was then passed—yeas 48, nays 21; as follows: 
(Democrats in italics; Republicans in roman; Inderendent in sMALL CAF) 
YEAS—4. 

Allison, Davis, ILL. Johnston, Oglesby, 
Armstrong, Davis, W. Va. Jones, Fla. Paddock, 
Bailey, Dennis, Jones, Nev. Plumb, 
Beck. Dorsey, Saulsbury, 
Booth, Eustis, Kirkwood, Saunders, 
Bruce, Ferry, McCreery, Spencer, 
Cameron, Pa. Garland, McDo: Teller, 
Cameron, Wis. Gordon, Me Millan, Thurman, 
Chaffee, Grover, Matthews, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Hereford, Maxey, Yallace, 
Coke, Howe, Merrimon, Windom, 
Conover, Ingalls, Morgan, Withers. 

24 Democrats, 23 Republicans, 1 Independent. 

NAYS—21 
Anthony, Conkling, Lamar, mt, 
— ee. See we 
rd, un ’ y 

Bian Hamlin, Morrill, 
Burnside, Hoar, Randolph, 
Christiancy, Kernan, Rollins, 


7 Democrats, 14 Republicans. 

So it was 

Resolved, That the bill pass, and that the title be amended to read, “An 
act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar, and 
legal-tender character.” 


n House of Representatives, H. R. 1093, with Senate amendments. 

February 21, 1878, the House concurred in the second amendment of the Sen- 
ate, being the eee ee se 203, nays 72. 

Yeas—Democrats, 74; Republicans, 129. 

Nays—Democrats, 68: Republicans, 4. 

The amendment of the Senate for an international conference was agreed 
to—yeas 196, nays 71. 

Yeas—Democrats, 77; Republicans, 119, 

Nays—Democrats, 63; Republicans, 8. 

The other amendments were concurred in without a division. 

The bill then went to the President (Hayes), who vetoed it on February 28, 
1878. (For veto message see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 28). 

In House (H. R. 1093), the House passed the bill over the President's veto on 
the same day (February 238, 1878)—yeas 196, nays 73. 

Yeas—Democrats, 118; Republicans, 78. 

Nays—Democrats, 22: Republicans, 51. 

In Senate (H.R. 1093) February 28, 1878, the Senate passed the bill over the 
President's veto—yeas #, nays 19. 

Yeas—Democrats, 25; Republicans, 20; Independent, 1. 

WNays—Democrats, 9; Republicans, 10. 

The bill therefore became a law, and is known as the Bland-Allison Act, or 
the act of February 28, 1878. (See Statutes at Large, volume 20.) 


FREE COINAGE OF GOT.D AND SILVER. 


In House, March 5, 1878, Mr. SPRINGER (Democrat) of Tilinois moved to | 


suspend the rules and pass a bill to authorize the coinage of gold and silver 
upon the same terms, and to permit deposits thereof in the Treasury for the 
same purposes. 5 

Which was disagreed to—yeas 140, nays 102 (two-thirdsnot voting therefor). 

Yeas—Demecrats 102, Republicans 38. 

Nays—Democrats 25, Republicans 77. 

(See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 28.) 

PAYMENT OF BONDS IN SILVER. 


In Senate, January 16, 1878 (before of Bland-Allison Act), Mr. 
Matthews submitted a concurrent resolution declaring that all United States 
bonds issued under the refunding and redemption acts of July 14, 1870, and 


January 14, 1875, could be paid at the option of the Government in standard | 


silver dollars of 412} grains without vi ton of public faith, etc. 

All amendments proposed were voted down, and the resolution wasagreed 
to—yeas 43, nays 22. 

Yeas—Democrats, 23; Republicans, 19; Independent, 1. 

Nays—Democrats, 7; Republicans, 15. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 


) 
In House, January 29, 1878, the preamble and concurrent resolution of the 
Senate were agreed to—yeas 188, nays 79. 
Yeas—Democrats, 116; Republicans, 73. 
Nays—Democrats, 25; Republicana, 56. 
(See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 27.) 


RECOINAGE OF TRADE DOLLARS. 

In foun, 2 penser - 1878, i phen an mae ge a spores to er 
the rules pass a bill to provide for the exc recoi ti 
trade dollar, and to cease the further coinage of the trade dollar; which was 
disagreed to—yeas 153, nays 91 (two-thirds not voting therefor). 

Yeasi—Democrats, 104; Republicans, 49. 

Nays—Democrats, 20; Republicans, 71. 

(See CeNGRESSTONAL RecoRD, volume 33). 


LEGAL-TENDER QUALITY OF SILVER DOLLARS. 

In House, December 9, 1878, Mr. Fort (Republican) moved to suspend the 
rules and pass a resolution declaring any discrimination against standard 
silver dollars by national banking associations a defiance of law, and instruct- 
ing the Committee on Banking and Currency to report a bill for withdraw- 
ing their circulation. . 1 

isagreed to—yeas 51, nays 89 (not two-thirds in favor). 

Yeas—Democrats, 106; Republicans, 45. 

Nays—Democrats, 16; Republicans, 75. 

(See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 33.) 


to restore its | 





FORTY-SIXTH CONGRESS. 
Executive—Republican. 
Senate—42 Democrats, 33 Republicans, 1 Independent. 
House—148 Democrats, 130 Republicans, 15 Nationals. 
EXCHANGE OF SUBSIDIARY COINS. 
H. R. 4, to provide for the interchange of subsidiary coins for legal-tender 


money under certain circumstances, and to make such coins a legal tender in 
all sums not exceed F 
April 16, 1879, repe from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 


ures by Mr. Stephens (Democrat). 
April 19,1879, Mr.SprrvGrr (Democrat) moved toamerd the bill in the 
third section by ee, frecteam silver a legal tender for $2, instead of 


$10, as arenes > = 
Yeas—Democrats, #7; ablicans, 14; Nationals, 12. 


Nays—Democrats 15; Republicans 88. 

aa 22,1879, bill passed without a division. 

( CONGRESSIONAL REecorRD, volume 37.) 

In Senate (H.R.4): May 28, 1879, an amendment of the Committee on Finance 
striking from the first section the word “twenty " and inserting “ten "’ was 
agreed to—yeas 33, nays 2. 

Yeas—Democrats, 11; Republicans, 22. 

Nays—Democrats, 21; Republicans, 0; Independent, 1. 

Several other unimportant amendments were agreed to. 

House concurred in the amendments of the Senate. (See Conqres- 
SIONAL REcoRD, volume 38.) 
The bill became a law June 9, 1879. (Statutes at Large, volume 21.) 


EXCHANGING TRADE DOLLARS FOR LEGAL-TENDER SILVER DOLLARS. 
In House, H. R. 13, to provide for the exchange of the trade dollar for 
legal-tender silver dollars, introduced by Mr. Fort (Republican). 
une 18,1879, reported and passed with amendments, without a division. 
(See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 38.) 
Not acted upon in the Senate. 


REMONETIZATION AND FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 

In Senate, June 27, 1879, Mr. Vest (Democrat) offered the following reso- 
lution: 

* Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
complete remonetization of silver, its full restoration as a money metal,and 
its free coinage by the mints of the United States are demanded alike by the 
dictates of justice and wise statesmanship.”’ 

June 30, 1879, this resolution was referred tothe Committee on Finance, on 
motion of Mr. ALLISON (Republican)—yeas 23, nays 22. 

Yeas—Democrats (in italics), 4; Republicans (in roman), 19; as follows: 


Allison, Carpenter, Kellogg, Platt, 
Anthony, Chandler, Kernan, Rollins, 
Bayard, Conkling, Kirkwood, Saunders, 
Blair, Eaton, Logan. Whyte, 
Morrill, Windom—23. 


Burnside, Ferry, 
Cameron of Wis. Hill of Colo. 


Paddock, 

Nays—Democrats (in italics),21; Independent, 1 (Davis); as follows: 
Beck, Garland, Maxey, Vest, 
Butler, Harris, Morgan, Voorhees, 
Call, Hereford, Pendleton, Walker, 
Cockrell, Houston, Saulsbury, Williams—2. 
Coke, Jonas, Slater, 
Davis of fi. Jones of Fia. Vance, 


The resolution was not reperted from the committee. (See CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, volume 38. ) 


COINAGE AND COIN AND BULLION CERTIFICATES. 


In House, April 30, 1879, Mr. A. J. Warner (Democrat) reported from the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, amd Measures the bill introduced by him 


| (H. R.564) toamend certain sections of the Revised Statutes of the United 


States relating to coinage and coin and bullion certifiates, and for other pur- 
208es8. 
, May 15, 1879, Mr. Killinger (Republican) moved to lay the bill on the 
table; which was disagreed to—yeas 109, nays 126. 

Yeas—Democrats, 14; Republicans, 95. 

Nays—Demeocrats, 107; Republicans. 10; Independents, 9. 

The bill was considered on May WW, 17, 20, 22, 23, and 24, and sundry amend- 


| ments offered. (For pocceees see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 38.) 


May 24, 1879—The bill passed—yeas 114, nays 97. 

Yeas—Democrats, 99; Republicans, 6; Independents, 9. 

Nays—Democrats, 5; Republicans, 89. 

In Senate February 3, 1480, the bill (H. R. 564) was reported by Mr. Bayard 
(Democrat), from the Committee on Finance, adversely. No further action. 

. FORTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS. . 

Executive—Republican. 

Senate—37 Repnblicans, 37 Democrats, 1 Independent, 1 Readjuster. 

House—150 Republicans, 131 Democrats, 10 Nationals, 2 Readjusters. 

SILVER CERTIFICATES AND BIMETALLISM. 
an Senate, March 17, 1382, Mr. Brown (Democrat) offered the following res- 
olutions: 

*: Resolwed, That it is inexpedient and unwise to contract the currency by 
the withdrawal from circulation ef what are known as silver certificates or 
to discontinue or further restrict the coinage of silver. 

“Resolved further, That gold and silver coin, based upon a proper ratio of 
equivalence between the two metals, and issues of paper, predicated upon 
and convertible into coin on demand, constitute the proper circulating 
medium of this country.” 

bai, Figs gas were referrec. to the Committee on Finance—yeas 9, 
nays 24. 

Yeas—Democrats, 2; Republicars, 28. 

Nays—Democrats, 23; Independent. 1. 

(See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volumes 52-53.) 


RETIREMENT OF TRADE DOLLARS. 

In House, June 19, 1882,0n motion of Mr. D. C. Smith (Republican) the 
rules were suspended and a bill (H.R. 4671) passed without division for the 
retirement of trade dollars from circulation. No action by the Senate. (See 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 55.) 

FORTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS. 

Executive—Republican. 

Senate—40 Republicans, 36 Democrats. 

House—201 Democrats, 110 Republicans, 4 Independents, 1 Greenbacker. 





ana Pe ro ear ecialae hs ies a: 


25> See 
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REDEMPTION OF TRADE DOLLARS. 

April 1, 1884, House bill 4976, reported by Mr. George E. Adams (Republican), 
from the Committee on Banking and Currency, pending in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, authorizing receipt to January 1, 1886, of trada dollars for all 
dues to United States; section 2, exchangeable for standard dollars; section 
8, to be sent to mints for coinage; section 4, to be part of coinage under act 


of February 28, 1878. 
Mr. BLAND moved to strike out section 4. A d to—yeas 131—115 Demo- 
Democrats, 81 Republic- 


crats, 14 Republicans, 2 Independents; nays 11 
ans, 1 Independent. 

Passed—yeas 198—140 Democrats, 56 Republicans, 2 Independents; nays 45— 
11 Democrats, 33 Republicans, 1 Independent. 

(See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 66.) 

In Senate (H. R. 4976). In the Senate, second session Forty-eighth Congress, 
the Finance Committee reuereee a substitute of five sections. Section 1 au- 
thorized exchange for standard dollars to July 1, 1885; section 2, to be sent to 
mints for coinage as part of bullion under act of February 28, 1878; section 4, 
to renew negotiations with Latin Union and other foreign powers for trea- 
ties to open mints to free coinage; section 5, if nosuch treaties be ratified be- 
fore August 1, 1886, then suspension of act of February 28, 1878. February 4, 
1885, Mr. Ingalls moved to strike out section 5. No other action. 

(See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 72.) 


SUSPENSION OF BLAND-ALLISON ACT. 


In the House of Representatives, February 26,1885, House bill 8256, bein 
the sundry civil seed sriation bill, was pending witha clause in it to suspen 
the operations of the law of February 28,1878. In other words, to suspend 
the further purchase of er as is proposed in this bill. 

Mr. Randall moved to suspend the rules and consider said clause. It was 
Signgress to—yeas 118, nays 152; and it was abandoned and stricken from the 

vill. 

(See CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 75.) 

To prohibit issue of Treasury notes of less than $5, and tp provide for the 
issue of silver certificates ft 2, and $5. 

In House, December 15, 1884, Mr. LACEY (Republican) on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights,and Measures, moved to suspend the rules and 
pass H.R.7222. Disagreed to—yeas 50, nays 219. 

(See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 71.) 

FORTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 

Executive—Democratic. 

Senate—41 Republicans, 35 Democrats. 

House—184 Democrats, 139 Republicans, 2 Labor-Greenback. 


FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 


April 8, 1886, in the House of Representatives, House bill 5690, for the free 
coinage of silver dollars and placing silver on an equality with gold, reported 
adversely wy the Coinage Committee, was pending. r. Dibble’s amend- 
ment to strike out and substitute a provision for the repeal of the act of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1878, unless silver be remonetized by the concurrent action of the 
nations of Europe with the United States, was disagreed to—yeas 84—33 Dem- 
ocrats, 51 Republicans; nays 201—130 Democrats, 71 Republicans. 


YEAS—S4. 


Ketcham, 


Adams, G. E. Dingley, 
Lehlbach, 


Allen, ©. H. Dowdney, peaper 
Arnot, Dunham, Scott, 
Atkinson, Ely, Scranton, 
Baker, Ermentrout, Seymour, 
Bayne, Evans, M Ww, 
Beach, Sowden, 
Belmont, rriman. Spooner, 
Bingham, Spri, 
Bliss, 

Bound . a. 

Bouielle, . 8. Muller, 

Bunnell, O'Neill, Charles 


Rockwell, 


Burleigh 
Campbell, Felix 
Campbell, T. J. 
Cole, 
Collins, 
Davenport, 

vis, 
Dibble, 


Anderson, C. M. 


Anderson, J. A. 
Ballentine, 
Barbour, 
Barksdale, 
Barnes, 
Barry, 
Bennett, 
Blanchard, 
Bland, 
Blount, 
Boyle, 

B 


Johnson, A. 


Cowles, 
Cox, 
Crain, 
Crisp, 
Croxton, 
Culberson, 
Curtin, 
Cutcheon, 
Daniel, 


Davidson, A.C. 
Davidson, R. H. M. 


Dawson, 
Dockery, 


weey, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Dorsey, 


prockineaige, Ky. 


Brown, W 
Browne, T. M. 
Brumm, 
Buchanan, 


Butterworth, 
Bynum, 
Cabell, 
Caldwell, 
Camptell, 
Candler, 
Cannon, 
Carleton, 
Catchings, 
Clardy, 
Clements, 
Cobb, 
Comstock, 
Conger, 
Cooper, 


Dougherty, 


Dunn, 
Eldredge 
Ellsberry, 
Felton, 

r, 
Fleeger, 
Foran, 


ag 
yne, 
Phelps, 
Pin 


dar, 
Pulitzer, 
Randall, 
Ranney, 
Reed, T. B. 


NAYS—201. 


Guenther, 


Henderson, D. ™. 
Henderson, J. 8. 
Henderson, T. J. 


Henley, 
Hepburn, 
Herbert, 


Little, 


re, 
Louttit, 
Lovering, 
Lowry, 
Lyman, 
rkham, 
Martin, 
Maybut 
aybury, 
Metreary 


, 
McKenna, 
McKinley, 
McMillin, 
McRae, 
Miller, 

a, 

organ, 
Morrill, 
Morrison, 
Senay 

a y, 
Neal. 
Neece, 
Oates, 
O'Donnell, 
O'Ferrall, 
O'Hara, 
O'Neill, J.J. 
Osborne, 
Outhwaite, 
Owen, 
peysce, 


Perkins, 
Perry, 


Peters, Skinner, Taylor, Zach. 
Plumb, Smalls, Thomas, O. B. 
Price, cays, — mn, ‘ 
os ringer, ‘hrockmorton, 
Reid, J. W. Steele, Tillman, 
Richardson, Stephenson, Trigg, 
Robertson, Stewart, Chas. Tucker, 
Rogers, St. Martin, Turner, 
Romeis, Stone, W. J.. Mo. Van Eaton, 
Struble, Wade, 
Symes, Wakefield, 
Tarsney, Ward, J. H. 
Taulbee, Warner, A. J. 
‘ Taylor, Warner, Wm. 
Singleton, Taylor, J.M. Weaver, A. J. 


The bill H. R. 5690 was then rejected. Yeas 126—96 Democrats, 30 Repub- 
licans; nays 163—70 Democrats, 93 Republicans. 
(See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volumes 77, 78.) 


REDEMPTION OF TRADE DOLLAR. 


December 17, 1886, in the Senate, Senate bill 199, for the exchange to July 1, 
1887, of trade for standard dollars, and to be sent to mints for coinage as part 
of the bullion to be purchased under act of February 28, 1878, was passed 
witbout division. . 

(Sae CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 84.) 

In the House of Representatives, February 12, 1887, Senate bill 199 was pend- 
ing. Lanham'‘s amendment, as substituted, authorizing the receipt of trade 
dollars for Government dues and for exchange for standard dollars, and for 
coining the same into standard dollars, not as part of the bullion and coin- 
age, under act of February 28, 1878, was agreed to on division—yeas 127, nays 
an passed—yeas 174, nays 36, and went to conference. The committee of 
conference reported a substitute, providing for the exchange for six months 
from date of trade for standard dollars or subsidiary coins, and for coining 
of the same not to be counted, under act of February 28,1878. In the Senate 
this amendment was eed to. Yeas 49—23 Democrats, 26 Republicans; nays 
5—2 Democrats, 3 Republicans. In the House of Representatives it was agreed 
to without division. 

(See CONGRESSIONAI. RECORD, volume 85.) i 

The bill became a law without the approval of the President. 


Worthington 


. FIFTIETH CONGRESS. 
Executive—Democratic. 

Senate—39 Republicans, 37 Democrats. 

House—169 Democrats, 152 Republicans, 2 Labor, 2 independents. 


PURCHASE OF UNITED STATES BONDS. 


In the House of Representatives, on February 29, 1888, House bill 5034, au- 
Goretes the application of the surplus in the Treasury to the purchase or 
redemption of United States bonds, was passed. 


(See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 101.) 
[H. R. 5034. ] 

In the Senate, on March 26, 1888, Senator Spooner’s substitute, declarin 
section 2 of the sundry civil appropriation law of June 30, 1882, ‘a permanen 
provision,” was a to. Senator Beck offered a section, directing the Sec- 
retary of the aren oe the retirement of national-bank circulation and 
failure of other such ks to take out equal amount, then to purchase an 
equivalent amount of silver bullion in excess of the minimum required under 
the law of February 28, 1878, to be coined and used as provided in said act; 
which was d to—yeas 38—22 Democrats, 16 Regeln: nays 13—3 
Democrats, 11 Republicans. No action in the House o Representatives. 
(Declaratory resolution of the ~—_— a _— of purchase or redemption 

of bonds. 

April 16, 1888, Mr. Wilkins (Democrat) offered a resolution declaring it to 
be the sense of the House that the provision in the sundry civil bill of March 
8, 1881, permitting the eee of the Treasury to apply the surplus to the 
purchase or redemption of bonds, was intended to be a permanent provision 
of law and in full force and effect. Agreed to—yeas 138, nays 64. (See Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volumes 90-)1.) 


FIFTY-FIRST ‘CONGRESS. 

Executive—Republican. 

Senate—47 Republicans, 37 Democrats. . 

House—173 Republicans, 154 Democrats, 1 Wheeler, 1 vacancy. 

SILVER BULLION BILL. 
{In House. ] 

June 5, 1890, in the House of Representatives, House bill 5381, known as the 
Windom silver bullion purchase bill, was pending. Mr. BLAND moved to re- 
commit, with instructions to report back a bill for the free coi of silver. 
Yeas 116—101 Democrats, 14 Republicans, 1 Independent; nays 1 12 Demo- 


crats, 128 Republicans. 


Abbott, 
Alderson, 
Allen, Mich. 
Allen, Miss. 
Anderson, 
Bankhead, 


Blount, 
B 


YEAS—116. 


Cooper, Ind. 
Cothran, 
Cowles, 
Crain, 


Crisp, 
Culberson, Tex. 
Davidson, 

De Haven, 
poeeery. 
Edmunds, 
Ellis, 

Enloe, 
Featherston, 


reckinridge, 4 rk. Forney, 
Breckinridge, Ky. oe: 


Brickner, 
Brookshire, 
Buchanan, Va. 
Bullock, ‘ 
Bynum, 
Candler, Ga. 
Carter, 
a 

ngs, 
Chipman, 
Clancy, 
Clarke, Ala. 
Cobb, 


Connell, 


Ha 

Heard, 
Henderson, N.C. 
Herbert, 
Hermann, 
Holman, 

Kelley, 

Kilgore, 


Lane, 
Lanham, 


e, 
Lester, Ga. 


Montgomery, 
Moore, Tex. 
Morgan, 
Morrow, 


Outhwaite. 
Owens, Ohio 
Parrett, 
Pee 


Penington, 
Perkins, 
Perry, 
Pierce, 
Reilly, 
Richardson, 


101 Democrats, 14 Republicans, 1 Wheeler. 


Robertson, 


Rogers, 
Rowland, 
Sayers, 
Seney, 
Shively, 
—— er, 
nger. 
Stowart Tex. 
Stockdale, 
Stone, Ky. 
Stone, Mo, 
Tarsney, 


Iman, 
Townsend, Colo. 
Tucker, 
Turner, Ga. 
Turner, Kans. 
Vandever. 
Walker, Mo. 
Washington, 
Wheeler, Ala. 
Whitthorne, 








pos 





NAYS—140. 
A Dingley, y, Rife, 
Arnold, Dolliver, La Follette, Rockwell, 
Atkinson, Pa. Dorsey Laidlaw, Rowell, 
Atkinson, W. Va. Dunnell, Laws, usse 
Baker, Dunphy, Lind, Sanford, 
ks, Ellictt, Lodge, Sawyer, 

Bayne, Evans, Maish, Scranton,' 
Beckwith, Ewart, Mason, Scull, 

iden, Farquhar, McCo Sherman, 
Belknap, Finley, McCord, Simonds, 
Bergen, Flick, McCormick, Smith, W. Va. 
Bingham, Flood, McDuffie, Smyser, 
Boothman, Flower, McKinley, Snider, 
Boutelle, Frank, Miles, Stephenson, 
Bowden, Gear, Moffitt, Stivers, 
Brewer, Geissenhainer, Moore, N.H. Stockbridge, 
Brosius, Gest, Morey Struble, 
Brower, Gifford, Mo . Sweney, 
Browne, Va. Greenhalge, Morse, Taylor, E. B. 
Buchanan, N.J. Grosvenor, Mudd, Taylor, Il. 
Burrows, Hall, Mutchler, Tuylor, Tenn. 
Burton, Hansbrough, Nute, Thomas, 
Butterworth, Harmer, O'Donnell, Tracey, — 
Caldwell, Haugen, O'Neil, Mass. Van Schaick, 
Cannon, Hemphill, O'Neill, Pa. Venable, 
Caswell, Henderson, Il. Payne, Wade, 
Cheadle Henderson, Iowa Payson, Walker, Mass. 
Clark, Wis. , Pickler, Wallace, N. Y. 
Cogswell, Hitt Pugsiey, Wickham, 
Coleman, Hopkins, uackenbush, Wiley, 

7 . — * —. wi oe, Ohio 
onger, ennedy, nes, ilson, \ 
Grate. Kerr, Iowa ay, Wilson, Wash. 

Dalzell, Ketcham, Reed, Iowa Wright, 
Dargan, Kinsey, Reyburn, Yardley. 
127 Republicans, 13 Democrats. 
The substitute offered by Mr. Conger was then Yeas 135—135 Re- 


publicans, not a Democrat; nays 119—112 Democrats, 7 Republicans. 

(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 108). 

In Senate, June 17, the bill (H. R. 53881) was reported by the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate with sundry amendments; while it was pending Mr. Plumb 
offered an amendment for free and unlimited coinage; which was agreed to. 
Yeas 43—28 Democrats, 15 Republicans; nays 24—3 Democrats, 271 Republicans. 
The bill so amended into a free, unlimited coinage measure was ssed. 
Yeas 42—27 Democrats, 15 Republicans; nays 25—3 Democrats, 22 Republicans. 


[CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 21, part 7, page 6183.) 


YEAS—42. 
Bate, George, Mor; . Squire, 
Berry, Gorman, Paddock, Stewart, 
Blodgett, Harris, Pasco, Teller, 
Butler, Hearst, Payne, Turpie, 

: Ingalls, Pierce, Vance, 
Cameron, Jones of Ark. Plumb, Vest, 
Cockrell, Jones of Nev. Power, Voorhees, 
Coke, Kenna, Pugh, Walthall, 
Colquitt, Manderson, Ransom, Wolcott. 

iel, Mitchell, i 
Eustis, Moody, Sanders, 

NAYS—25. 
Aldrich, Dawes, Hiscock, Spooner, 
Allen, Edmunds, Hoar, Stockbridge, 
Allison, Evarts, McPherson, Washburn 
Blair, Frye, Morrill, Wilson of Md. 
Casey, Gray, Platt, 
Chandler, Hale Sawyer, 
Cullom, Hawley, Sherman, 

PAIRS. 

YEA. NAY. YEA. NAY. 
Hampton, Dixon, Pettigrew, Higgins, 
Brown, Dolph, Blackburn, MeMillan, 
Faulkner, Quay, Stanford, Wilson of Iowa. 


{In House (H. R. 5381).] 


After long wrangling in the House of Representatives June 25, a vote 
was had on the Senate free-coinage amendment. Yeas 135—113 Democrats, 
including the Hon. Roger Q. MILts, 21 Republidans, 1 Independent; nays 
152—22 Democrats, 130 Republicans. 


YEAS—135. 

Abbott, Cobb, Heard, Oates, 
Alderson, Connell, Hemphill, O’Ferrall, 
Allen, Miss. Cooper, Ind. Henderson, N.C. O'Neall, Ind. 
Anderson, Kans. Cothran, Herbert, Owen, Ind. 
Anderson, Miss Cowles, Hermann, Owens, Ohio 
Bankhead, Crain, Holman, Parrett, 
Barn Crisp, Kelley. Paynter, 
Bartine, Culberson, Tex. Kerr, Pa. Peel, 
Blanchard, Cummings, Kilgore, Penington, 

d, Davidson, Lane, Perkins, 
Blount, De Haven, Lanham, Perry, 
Boatner, Dockery, Laws, Peters, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Dorsey, Lee, Pierce, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Edmunds, Lester, Ga. Post, 
Brickner, Elliott, Lester, Va. Reilly, 
Brookshire, Ellis, Lewis, Ric 
Brown, J.B. Enloe, Magner, Robertson, 
Brunner, Featherston, Mansur, Kowland, 
Buchanan, Va. Fithian, Martin, Ind Sayers, 
Bullock, Forman, McClammy, Shively, 
Bunn, Forney, McClellan, Skinner, 
Bynum, Fowler, McCreary, Smith, [1. 
Candler, Ga. Funston, McMillin, Springer, 
Carlton, Gibson, McRae, Stewart, Ga. 
Carter, Gifford, Mills, Stewart, Tex. 
Caruth, Goodnight, Montgomery, Stockdale, 

Grimes, Moore, Tex Stone, Ky. 

Chipman, Hare Morrill, Stone, Mo. 
Clarke, Ala. Hatch, Morrow, Tarsney, 
Clements, Haynes, Norton, 





Townsend, Colo. 
Tucker, 
Turner, Ga. 
Turner, Kans. 
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Venable, 

Washi 
ashington, 

Wheeler, Ala. 


361 





Whiting, 


Whitthorne, 
Wilkinson, 


Williams, Il. 


112 Democrats, 22 Republicans, 1 Wheeler. 


Williams, Ohio 
Wilson, Mo. 
Wilson, W. Va. 


NAYS—1i2. 

Adams, Craig, La Follette, Sanford, 
Allen, Mich. Culberston. Pa. Laidlaw, Sawyer, 
Andrew, - Cutcheon, Lansing, Scranton, 
Arnold, pe Lehlbach, Seull, 
Atkinson, Pa Darlington, Lind, Sherman, 

er, De Lano, Lodge, Simonds, 
Banks, Dingley, Maish, Smith, W. Va. 
Bayne, Dolliver, Mason, Smyser, 
Beckwith, Dunnell, McAdoo, Snider, 
Belden, Dunphy, McComas, Spinola, 
Belknap, Evans, McCord, Spooner, 
Bergen, Farquhar, McDuffie, Stephenson, 
Bingham, Finley, McKenna, Stewart, Vt. 
Bliss, Flick, McKinley, Stivers, 
Boothman, Flood, Miies, Stockbridge, 
Boutelle, Flower, Milliken, Struble, 
Bowden, Frank, Moffitt, Stump, 
Brewer, Gear, Moore, N. H. Sweney, 
Brosius, Geissenhainer, Morey, Taylor, E.B. 
Brower, Gest, Morse, Taylor, Ill 
Browne, Va. Greenhalge, Mudd, Taylor, Tenn. 
Buckalew, Grout, Mutchler, Thomas, 
Burrows, Hall, Niedringhaus, ‘Townsend, Pa. 
Burton, Hansbrough, O'Donnell, Tracey, 
Butterworth, Harmer, O'Neil, Mass. Turner, N.Y, 
Caldwell, Haugen, O'Neill, Pa. Vandever. 
Campbell, Henderson, Ml. Payne, Van Schaick, 
Candler, Mass. Henderson, lowa Payson, Vaux, 
Cannon, Hill, Pugsley, Waddill, 
Caswell, Hitt, — Wallace, Mass. 
Cheadle, Hopkins, uinn, Wallace, N.Y. 
Cheatham, ouk, Raines, Watson, 
Clancy, Kennedy, Reed, lowa Wiley, 
Cogswell, Kerr, Iowa Reyburn, Wilcox, 
Coleman, Ketcham, Rife, Wilson, Ky. 
Comstock, Kinsey, Rowell, Wilson, Wash. 
Conger, Knapp, Rusk, Wright, 
Covert, Lacey, Russell, Yardley. 


130 Republicans, 22 Democrats. 


The Senate amendments were then nonconcurred in and conference had. 
The conference report was agreed to in the Senate July 10, by a vote of 8 
yeas, all Republicans, and 26 nays, all Democrats, and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, July 12, by 122 yeas—121 Republicans, 1 Independent (Feather- 
stone), and 90 nays, all Democrats. 

The conferees agreed to a bill with sundry amendments. The corference 
committee substituted in the bill as it passed 4,500,000 ounces fo> $4,500,000, 
and they modified the legal tenders ‘except where otherwise expressly stip- 
ulated in the contracts.” and they substituted for the bullion redemption 
provision a ners that upon demand the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall redeem the notes in gold or silver coin in his discretion—and the decla- 
ration that it is the established policy of the United States to maintain a 

ity between the two metals at the socom legal ratio, or such ratio asmay 
grosses by law, and to ae 2,000,000 ounces of the bullion purchase 
to be coined monthly into dollars until July 1, 1891. 
(See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 110.) 


FREE COINAGE. 
{In Senate. ] 


5, 1891, Mr. STEWART moved to consider Senate bill 4675, re- 
Yeas 34—26 Demo- 


On Janu 
Leer ng the Federal election bill. That was agreed to. 
crats, 8 Republicans; nays, 29 Republicans. 

On January 14, 1891, Mr. SrewarT moved a free-coinage amendment to the 
bill, which had been laid aside up to that time. That was agreed to. Yeas 
42—26 Democrats, 16 Republicans; nays 30—5 Democrats, 27 Republicans. 

Mr. Vest offered a free and unlimited coinage provision as a substitute, 
and that was agreed to. Yeas 30—24 Democrats and 15 Republicans; nays 27-— 
1 Democrat and 26 Republicans. 


[CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 116, page 1323.] 


YEAS—39. 
Allen, Eustis, Manderson, Stanford, 
Barbour, Faulkner, Mitchell, Stewart, 
Bate, Gibson, Morgan, Teller, 
Berry, Gorman, Paddock, Turpie, 
Blackburn, Hampton, Pasco, Vance, 
Butler, Ingalls, Power, Vest, 
Cameron, Jones of Ark Pugh, Voorhees, 
Cockrell, Jones of Nev. Reagan, Walthall, 
Coke, Kenna, Sanders, Wolcott. 
Daniel, McConnell, Shoup, 

NAYS—27. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Hiscock, Spooner, 
Allison, Edmunds, Hoar, Stockbridge, 
Carey, Evarts, McMillan, Warren, 
Casey, Frye, Platt, Washburn, 
Cullom, Hale, Quay, Wilson of Iowa, 
Davis, Hawley, Sawyer, Wilson of Md. 
Dixon, Higgins, Sherman, 

PAIRS. 

YBA. NAY. YEA. NAY. 
George, Blair, Squire, Blodgett, 
Ransom, Gray, Colquitt, Dawes, 
Harris, Mo . Call, Pettigrew. 


January 15, 1891, in the House of Representatives the bill 8.4675 was re- 
ferred to the Coinage Committee and reported February 21, 1891, adversely, 
and by order of the committee placed on the Calendar, and no further action 
was b 
In the House of Representatives, February 6, 1891, on the sundry civil ap- 
propriation bill, Mr. BLAND moved a free-coinage amendment, but was ruled 
out on a point of order. Then Mr. BLAND appealed from the decision of the 
Speaker, and the ruling of the 5 er was sustained—yeas 134—7 Demo- 
crats, 127 Republicans; nays 127—116 Democrats, 11 Republicans. 

(See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 117.) 
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FIFTY-SECOND CONGRESS. 


Executive—Republican. 
Senate—47 Republicans, 39 Democrats, 2 In dents. 
House—235 Democrats, 86 Republicans, 9 ‘s Party, 2 vacancies. 


FREE-OOINAGE BILL. 

In the House of Representatives, March 24, 1892, House bill 4426, for the free 
coinaye of silver, etc., was ding. On motion of Mr. Burrows to layon 
table the were 148—80 Tremecnate, 68 Republicans; nays 149—130 Demo- 
crats, 12 Republicans, 7 People’s Party. 


YEAS— 148. 
Amerman, Craig, Pa. Huff, Powers, 
Andrew, Crosby, Hull, anam, 
Atkinson, Cummings, Johnson, Ind. aines, 
Bacon, Curtis, Johnson, N. Dak. Randall, 
Barwig, Cutting, Ketcham, Ray, 
Belden, Dalzell, Kribbs, Rayner, 
Belknap, Daniell,! Lagan, Reed, 
Beltzhoover, De Forest, Lapham, Reyburn, 
Bentley, Dingley, Lind, Rife, 
Bergen, Doan, Little, Robinson, Pa. 
Bingham, Dolliver, Lockwood, Russell, 
Boutelle, pene, Lodge, Scull, 
Bowman, English, Loud Seerley, 
Brawley, Fellows, Lynch, Shonk, 
Brickner, Fitch, er, Smith, 
Brosius, Flick, McAleer. Sperry, 
Brunner, Geary, McDonald, Stephenson, 
Buchanan, N.J. Geissenhainer, McGann, Stevens, 
Bunting, Gitlease,, McKaig, Stone, C. W. 
Burrows, Green ‘ McKenna, Storer, 
Bushnell, Griswold, McKinney, Stout, 
Cable, Grout, Meyer, Stump, 
Cadmus, Hall, Miller, Taylor, I. 
Caldwell, Hallowell, Milliken, Taylor, J. D. 
Castile, Hamilton, Mitchell, Tracey, 
Causey, Harmer, Mutchler, Walker, 
Chapin, Harter, Newberry, Warner, 
Chipman, Haugen, O’ Donne Waugh, 
Clancy, Hayes, lowa O'Neil, Mass. Wever, 
Cobb, Mo. Haynes, Ohio O'Neill, Pa. Wheeler, Mich. 


Coburn, Henderson, lowa Outhwaite, Willcox, 
Williams, Mass. 


Cockran Hitt, Page, R. L. 
Cogswell, Hoar, Page, Md. 
Coolidge, oouer, aj, ¥. Ohio 
Coombs, opkins, yhe, 
Covert, Hopkins, Tl. Perkins, 

Cox, N.Y. Houk, Tenn. Post, 


NAYS—149. 


Abbott, Crain, Tex.) 
Alderson, Crawford, 
Alexander, Culberson, 
Alien, 

Arnold, 

Babbitt, 

Bailey, 

Baker, 


Bankhead, 
Bartine, Edmunds, Ste a Tih 


ward, 
Beeman, ant Tex. 
Blanchard, Epes, Stockdale, 
Bland, Everett, McCreary, Stone, Ky. 
Blount, Fithian, Sweet, 
Bowers, Forney, Taylor, Va. 
Branch, F a McRae, Terry, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Funsten, Tillman, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Fyan, 

Bretz, Gants, ‘. gates, 
Broderick, Goodnigh rner, 
Brookshire, Gorman, Turpin, 

Bryan, Vv es 
Buchanan, Va. 

Bullock, ' Watson, 

Bunn, Harries, Otis, Weadock, 
Busey, Wheeler, Ala. 
Butler, White, 

Bynum, " Whiting, 
Byrns, Williams, N.C. 
Caminetti, Williams, Tl. 
Capehart, Pp Wilson, Mo. 
Caruth, € Winn, 

Cate, Wise, 

Clark, = Pie Youmans, 
Clarke, Speaker (Crisp). 
Cobb, Ala. 

Cowles, 

Cox, Tenn. 


A motion to reconsider was areas to—yeas 150, nays 148; and the motion 
to lay on table again defeated—yeas 145, nays 149. After continued _fili- 
bustering the House adjourned, and no further action was had. (See Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 122.) 


FREB-COTNAGE BILL IN SENATE. 

In the Senate July 1. 1892, Senate bill 51 for free co’ , complete as 
amended, . Yeas 29—17 Democrats, 10 Republicans, 2 Independents; 
nays 25—7 ocrats, 18 Republicans. Sixteen paired for and 16 against it— 
13 Democrats and 8 Republicans paired for, and 2 Democrats and 14 Repub- 
licans nst. Counting votesand _— and the yeas would be 45—30 Demo- 
crats, 13 Republicans, 2 tndependen ; nays 41—9 Bomeorete, & Republicans. 


YEAS—22. 
Allen, Dubois, Mills, Stewart, 
ante. Faulkner, Mitchell, Teller, 
Blackburn, Vest, * 
Blodgett, Hill, Wolcott. 
Butler, Jones of Nev. 
Cameron, Kenna, 
Cockrell, Kyle, 


NAYS—2. 
Allison, Dixon, Hawley, 
Brice, Dolph, McPherson, 
Carey, Felton, Manderson, 
Carlisle, Gallinger, Palmer, 
Cullom, Gorman, Perkins, 
Davis, Proctor, 
Dawes, Sawyer, 


PAIRS. 


YRA. YEA. NAY. 
Walthall, Aldrich, Vance, MeMillan, 
Call, Chandler, Pasco, Casey, 
Coke, Frye, Pettigrew, Vilas, 
Colquitt, Wilson, Iowa Pugh, Hoar, 
Daniel, Hansbrough, Gordon, uay, 
Hunton, Platt, Power, iggins, 
Irby, Sherman, Voorhees, Morrill. 
Jones of Ark. Hiscock, 
(See CoNGRESSTONAL RECORD, volume 23, ps 
In the House of Reprecentatives, July 5, 1892, the bill (S. 51) was referred to 
the Coinage Committee. July 6, Mr. TRACEY’s motion to refer the bill to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency was di to—yeas 43, nays 129. 
Other filibustering motions were resorted to. 
J uly Mr. CaTCHINGS, from the Committee on Rules, reported a resolu- 
tion consider Senate bill 51. The previous question on the same was 
ordered. Yeas 162—101 Democrats, 61 tans nays 130—114 Democrats 
and 16 Republicans and Independents. © resolution was then re » 
Yeas 136—118 Democrats, 9 Republicans, and 9 Alliance; nays 154—04 
crats, 60 Republicans. (See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 125.) 


FIFTy-TFIRD CONGRESS. 
Executive, Senate, and House—Democratic. 
BILL TO REPEAL “SHERMAN” AOT. 


On August 11, 1893, Mr. WILSON of West Virginia introduced a bill (H.R. 1) 
to weed 3 a part of an act approved July 14, , entitled “An act directin. 
the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, an 
for other purposes.” 

For this bill Mr. BLAND proposed the following substitute: 

“A bill for the free coinage of silver,and for other purposes. 


“SporTron 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That from and after the pas- 
sage of this act all holders of silver bullion to the amount of $100 or more. of 
standard weight and fineness, shall be entitled to have the same coined at the 
Mint of the United States into silver dollars of the weight and fineness pro- 
vided for in the second section of this act. 

‘Sno. 2. That the silver dollar provided for in this act shall consist of 412} 
grainsof standard silver. Said dollars to bea legal tender for all debts, dues, 
and demands, both public and private. 

‘Sec. 3. That the holder of the silver dollars herein provided for shall be 
entitled to deposit the same and receive silver certificates in the manner now 
provided by law for the standard silver dollars. 

“Spo. 4. so much of the act of July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An act Goting 
the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of ‘ notes thereon, 
for fing wt cos, ap as requires the monthly purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver b , and the same is hereby, repealed.” 

Mr. BLAND also submitted the following special order, to wit: 

“Ordered, That the bill H. R. 1 shall be taken up for immediate consideration 
and considered for fourteen days. ing such consideration night sessions 
may be held, for debate only, at the request of either side. The daily sessions 
to commence at 11 a. m. and continue until 5 p. m. Hleven days of thedebate 
on the bill to be given to general debate un the rules of the last House 
regulating — debate, the time to be equally divided between the two 
sides as the Speaker may determine. The last three days of debate may be 
devoted to the consideration of the bill and the amendments herein provided 
for, under the usual five-minute rule of the House, as in Committee of the 
Whole House. General leave to print is hereby granted. 

“Order of amendments: The vote shall be taken first on an amendment pro- 
viding for the free coinage of silver at the present ratio. If that fail, then a 
separate vote to be had on a similar amendment proposing a ratio of 17 to 1; 
if That fails, om one proposing a ratio of 18 to 1; if fails, on one proposing 
a ratio of 19 to 1; if that fi om one proposing a ratioaf 20 to 1. If the above 
amendments fail, it shall be in order to offer an amendment reviving the act 
of the 28th of February, 1878, restoring the standard silver dollar, commonly 
known as the Bland-Allison Act; the vote then to be taken on the engross- 

a ae sean von diel ‘She final passage of the bill 
vo on passage 
without other intervening motions.” 

This resolution was agreed to, and under its provisions the House consid- 
ered and debated the various pr itions mentioned therein, and on August 
28, 1893, the House voted on the several propositions, as follows: 


Free coinage at 16 to 1: as 


Abbott, Clark, Mo. Hall, Mo. 
Aitken, Cobb, Ala. Harris, 
Alexander, Cockrell, Hartman, 
Coffeen, tch 
Conn, 
Cooper, Tex. 
x 
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Stone, Ky. Tarsney, ler 

Strait, Tate, eeler, Ala. 

8 Taylor, Ind. Whiting, 

Sweet, Terry, Williams, TIL 

Talbert, 8. C. Turpin, Williams, Miss. 

Yeas—Democrats, 101; Republicans, 13; Populists, 11. 

NAYS—227. 

atoms, pe Forest, ° qenanen, Ohio 

erson, . oy. 

A ey, , bbs, 

Avery, Dunn, Lacey, 

Babcock Dunphy, 

Baker, N. H. Dur . —-. 

Baldwin, Ellis, Oreg. Lefever, 

e: ’ 
Bartholdt, note Linton, 
Bartlett, Everett, 

Barwig, Fellows, Lockwood, 
Belden, Fielder, Loud, 
Beltzhoover, Fitch, Loudenslager, 
Berry, Fletcher, 
Bingham, Forman, : 
_— tl. ae Mahon, 

air, ardner, Mallory, 
Boutelle, Gear, Marsh, _ 
Brattan, Ge . Martin, ind 
Brawley, i N. Marvin, N. Y. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Gillett, Mass. McAleer, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Goldzier, McCall, 
aie vg Gresham, McCreary, 

us, ,_ Ky. 
Brown, Grosvenor, MeDannold, 
Burrows, Grout, McDowell, 
um, ‘ McEttrick, 

Cabaniss, Hainer, McGann, 
Cadmus, Haines, McKaig, 
Caldwell Hall, Minn. McNagny, 
Campbell, Hammond, Meiklejohn, 
Cannon, Il. Hare, Mercer, 
Caruth, Harmer, Meyer, 
Catchings, Harter, iken, 
Causey, Ha Moon, 
Chickering, Hayes, Morse, . 
Childs, Heiner, Mautchler, 
Clancy, Henderson, IL Northway, 
Clarke, Ala. Henderson, lowa Oates, 
Cobb, Mo. Hendrix, O'Neil, Mass. 
Cockran, Hepburn, O'Neill, Pa. 
Cogswell, Hermann, Outhwaite, 
Compton, Hicks, Page, 
Coombs, Hilborn, Paschal, 
Cooper, Fla. Hines, Patterson, 
Cooper, Ind. Hitt, Payne, 
Cooper, Wis. Hooker, N. Y¥. Pearson, 
Cornish, Hopkins, Ml. Pendleton, W. Va 
Cousins, Hopkins, Pa. Perkins, 
Covert, Houk, Ohio. Sn 
Crain, Houk, Tenn. Pigott, 
Cummings, Hulick, Powers, 
Curtis, N. Y. Hull, Price, 
Dalzell, Ikirt, Randall, 
Daniels, Johnson, Ind. Ray, 
Davey, Johnson, N. Dak. Rayner, 

Nays—Democrats, 116; Republi ill. 


Free coinage, at 17 to 1: Yeas 100— 
Nays 


lists, 1. 


Abbott, 
Aitken, 
Alderson, 
Alexander, 
Allen, 
Arnold, 
gaiiey, 
Bankhead, 
Bell, Colo. 
Bell, Tex. 
Black, Ga. 
Blanchard, 
Bland, 
Boatner, 


Bower, N. C. 


Bowers, Cal. 
Branch, 
Broderick, 
Bunn, 
Burnes, 
Caminetti, 
Cannon, Cal. 
Capehart, 
Clark, Mo. 
Cobb, Ala. 
Cockrell, 
Coffeen, 


Cooper, Tex. 


Cox, 
Crain 
Crawford, 





Wilson, Wash. 
Woodard. 


Tawney. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
‘Thomas, 
Tracey, 
Tucker, 
Turner, 
Updegraff, 
Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Van Voorhis, Ohio. 
Wadsworth, 
Walker, 
Wanger, 
emer. 
/ashington, 
Waugh, 
Weadock, 
Wells, 
Wever, 
Wheeler, Il. 
White, 
Wilson, Ohio 
Wilson, W. Va. 
Wise, 
Wolverton, 
Woomer, 
Wright, Mass. 
Wright, Pa. 


amocrats, 84; Republicans, 15; Popu- 
Democrats, 128; Republicans, 110; Populists, 2. 

Free coinage, at 18 te 1: Yeas 102, nays 239. 
Free coinage, at 19 to 1: Yeas 10, nays 239. 
Free coinage, at 20 to 1: 


YEAS—122. 
Culberson, K b 
Curtis, Kans. Kyle, 
De Armond, Lane, 
Denson, Lawson, 
Dinsmore, Lester, 
Dockery, Linton, 
Donovan, Livingston, 
Doolittle, Lucas, 
Edmunds, Maddox, 
Ellis, Ky. Mallory, 
Ellis, Oreg. Marsh, 
Enloe, Marshall, 
Epes, McCulloch, 
Fithian, McDearmon, 
Funston, McMillin, 
Fyan, McRae, 
Goodnight, Meiklejohn, 
Grady, Meredith, 
Hall, Mo. Money, 
Hartman, Montgomery, 
Hatch, Moon, 
Heard, Morgan, 
Henderson, N.C. Moses, 
Hermann, Murray, 
Hilborn, Neill, 


Pickler, 

Price, 
Richardson, Mich. 
Richardson, Tenn. 


Russell, Ga. 
Sayers, 
Sibley, 
Snodgrass, 
Stallings, 
Stockdale, 
Stone, Ky. 
Swanson, 
Tarsney, 
Tate, 
Terry, 
Tucker, 
Turner, 
Turpin, 
Tyler, 
Weadock, 
Wheeler, Ala. 
White, 
Whiting, 


Hooker, Miss. Newlands, Williams, Tl. 
Hopkins, Pa. Oates, Williams, Miss. 
Hunter, O'Ferrall, Wilson, Wash. 
Hutcheson, Paschal, Woodard, 
kirt, Paynter, 

Jones, Pendleton, Tex. 

NAYS—222. 
Bartholdt, Blair, Brookshire, 
Bartlett, Boutelle, Brosius, 
Barwig, Brattan, Brown, 
Belden, Brawley, Bryan, 
Beltzhoover, Breckinridge, Ark. Burrows, 
Berry, Br .Ky. Bynum, 
Bingham Bretz, 
Black, Tl. Brickner, Cadmus, 


Caldw 
Campbell, 
Cannon, Ill. 
Caruth, 
Catchings, 
eee: 
Chickering, 
Childs, 
Clancy, 
Clarke, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo. 
Cockran, 
Cogswell, 
Compton, 
Conn, 
Coombs, 
Cooper, Fla. 
Cooper, Ind. 
Cornish, 
Cousins, 
Covert, 
Curmmin: 
Curtis, 
Dalzell, 
Daniels, 
Davey, 
ae rem, 
ingley, 
Dolliver, 
Draper, 
Dunn, 
Dunphy, 
Durborow, 
English, 
Erdman, 
Everett, 
Fellows, 
Fielder, 
Fitch, 
Fletcher, 


Gardner, 
Gear, 

Geary, 
Geissenhainer, 
Gillet, N. Y. 
Gillett, Mass. 


Gresham, 
Grosvenor, 
——. 

er, 
ener 
Haines, 
Hall, Minn. 
Hammond, 
Hare, 
Harmer, 
Harries, 
Harter, 
Haugen, 
Hayes, 
Heiner, 
Henderson, TIL. 
Henderson, Iowa 
Hendrix, 
Hepburn, 
Hicks, 
Hines, 
Hitt, 
Holman, 
Hooker, N. Y. 
Hopkins, 01 
Houk, Ohio 
Houk, Tenn. 
Hulick, 
Hull, 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, N. 
Johnson, Ohio 
Joy, 
Kem, 
Kiefer, 
Kribbs, 
Lacey, 
Lapham, 
Latimer, 
Layton, 
Lefever, 
Lilly, 
Lisle, 


Lockwood, 


Restoration of Bland-Allison Act: 


Abbott, 
Aitken, 
Alderson, 
Alexander, 
Allen, 
Arnold, 
Bailey, 
Baker, Kans. 
Bankhead, 
Bell, Calo. 
Bell, Tex. 
Black, Ga. 
Blanchard, 
Bland, 
Boatner, 
Boen, 
Bower, N. C. 
Bowers, Cal. 
Branch, 
Bretz, 


B 

Bunn, 
Burnes, 
Caminetti, 
Cannon, 
Capehart, 
Clark, Mo. 
Cobb, Ala. 
Cockrell. 
Coffeen, Wyo. 
Conn, 
Cooper, Tex. 
Cox, 


Adams, 
Aldrich, 
Apsley, 
Avery, 
Babcock, 
Baker, N. H. 
Baldwin, 
Barn 

Barth 
Bartlett, 
Barwig, 
Belden, 
Beltzhoover, 


Lynch, 
Magner, 
Maguire, 
Mahon, 
Martin, Ind. 
Marvin, N. Y. 
McAleer, 
McCall, 
McCleary, Mina. 
McCreary, Ky. 
McVannold, 
McDowell, 
McEttrick, 
McGann, 
McKaig, 
McKeighan, 
McLaurin, 
McNagny, 
Mercer, 
Meyer, 
Milliken, 
Morse, 
Mutchler, 
Northway, 
O'Neil, Mass. 
O'Neill, Pa. 
Outhwaite, 
Page, 
Patterson, 
Payne, 


Pearson, 
Pendleton, W. Va. 
Perkins, 
Phillips, 
Pigott, 

Post, 

Powers, 
Randall, 

Ray, 

Rayner, 

Reed, 

Reilly, 
Reyburn, 
Richards, Ohio 
Ritchie, 
Robinson, Pa. 


Loud, Rusk, 
Loudenslager, Russell, Conn. 
YEAS—136. 
Crawford, Jones, 
Culberson, Kem, 
Davis, Kilgore, 
De Armond, Kyle, 
Denson, Lane, 
Dinsmore, Latimer, 
Dockery, Lawson, 
Donovan, Lester, 
Doolittle, Linton, 
Edmunds, Livingston, 
Ellis, Ky. Lucas, 
Ellis, Oreg. Maddox, 
Enloe Maguire, 
Epes, Marshall, 
Fithian, McCreary, Ky. 
Fyan, McCulloch, 
Goodnight, McDearmon, 
Grady, McKeighan, 
Hall, Mo. McLaurin, 
Hare, MeMillin, 
Harris, McRae, 
Hartman, Meredith, 
Hatch, Money, 
Heard, Montgomery, 
Henderson, N.C. Morgan, 
Hermann, Moses, 
Hilborn, Murray, 
Holman, Neill, 
Hooker, Miss. Oates, 
Hopkins, Pa. O’Ferrall, 
udson, Paschal, 
Hunter, Paynter, 
Hutcheson, Pence, 
Tkirt, Pendleton, Tex. 
Yeas—ll0 Democrats, 15 Republicans, 11 Populists. 
NAYS—223. 
Brown, Crain, 
Burrows, Cummings, 
Bynum, Curtis, Kans. 
Cabaniss, Curtis, N. Y¥. 
Cadmus, Dailzell, 
Caldwell, Daniels, 
Campbell, Davey, 
Cannon, Il. De Forest, 
Caruth, Dingley, 
Catchings, Dolliver, 
Causey, Draper, 
Chickering, Dunn, 
Childs, Dunphy, 


mores 

Bingham, 

Black, [il. 

Blair, 

Boutelle, 
Brattan, 
Brawley. 
Breckinridge, Ark. 
Breckinridge, Ky. 
Brickner, 
Broderick, 
Brosius, 


Clancy, 
Clarke, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo. 
Cockran, 
Cogswell, 
Compton, 
Coombs, 
Cooper, Fla. 
Ceoper, Ind. 
Cornish, 
Cousins, 
Covert, 


Durb row, 
English, 
Erdman, 
Everett. 
Fellows, 
Fielder, 
Fiteh, 
Fietcher. 
Forman, 
Funk, 
Funston, 
Gardner, 


Ryan, 
Schermerhorn, 
Scranton, 
Settle, 

Shaw, 
Sherman, 
Sickles, 

Sipe, 

Smith, 
Somers, 
Sperry, 
Springer, 
Stephenson, 
Stevens, 
Stone, C. W 
Stone, Ww. A. 
Storer, 
Strait, 
Strong, 
Sweet, 
Talbert, S. C. 
Talbott, Md. 
Tawney, 
Taylor, Ind. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Thomas, 
Tracey, 
Updegraff, 
Van V oorhis, N. = 
Van Voorhis, Ohio 
‘Wadsworth, 


Wanger, 
Warner, 
Washington, 
Waugh, 
Wells, 

We ver, 
Wheeler, Il. 
Wilson, Ohio 
Wilson, W. Va 
Wise, 
Wolverton, 
Woomer, 
Wright, Mass. 
Wright, Pa. 


Pickler, 
Post. 
Price, 
Richardson, Mich. 
Richardson, Tenn. 
Ritchie, 
Robbins, 
Robertson, La. 
Russell, Ga. 
Sayers, 
Sibley, 
Simpson, 
Snc 4 grass, 
Stallings, 
Stockdale, 
Stone, Ky. 
Strait, 
Swanson, 
Sweet, 
queer, Ss. C. 
arsney, 
Tate, " 
Taylor, Ind. 
Terry, 


Wheeler, Ala. 
Whiting, 
Williams, Tl. 
Williams, Miss. 
Wilson, Wash. 
Woodard. 


Gear, 

Geary, 
Geissenhainer, 
Gillet, N. Y. 
Gillett, Mass. 
Gokdzier, 
Gorman, 
Gresham, 
Grosvenor, 
Grout, 

Hager, 

Hainer, 

Haines, 

Hall, Minn. 
Hammond, 
Harmer, 

Harter, 

Haugen, 

Hayes, 

Heiner, 
fenderson, Ril. 
{enderson, Iowa 
fendrix, 
iepburn, 
licks, 
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Hopkins, Tl. 
Houk, Ohio 
Houk, Tenn. 
Hulick, 

Hull, 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, N. Dak. 
Johnson, Ohio 
Joy, 

Kiefer, 
Kribbs, 
Lacey, 
Lapham, 
Layton, 
Lefever, 
Lilly, 

Lisl 
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McCleary, Minn. 
McDa anoid, 
McDowell, 
McEttrick, 
McGann, 
ee 
cNagny, 
Meiklejohn, 
Mercer, 


Mutchler, 
Northway, 
O'Neil, Mass. 
O'Neill, Pa. 
Outhwaite, 


Page, 

Patterson, 

Payne, 

Pearson, 
Pendieton, W. Va. 
Perkins, 


Reed 

Reilly, 
Reyburn, 
Richards, Ohio 
Robinson, Pa. 
Rusk, 

Russell, Conn. 
Ryan, 
Schermerhorn, 
Scranton, 
Settle, 

Shaw, 
Sherman, 
Sickles, 


~ 


ringer, 
Sheghenson, 
Stevens, 
Stone, C. W. 
Stone, W. A. 
Storer, 
Strong, 


Nays—103 Democrats, 110 Republicans. 
The bill was then passed. 


Adams, 
Alderson, 
Aldrich, 
Apsley, 
Avery, 
Babcock 
Baker, N. B. 
Baldwin, 
Barnes, 
Bartholdt, 
Bartlett, 
Barwig, 
Belden, 
Beltzhoover, 
perry. 
Bingham, 
Black, Ga. 
Black, Il. 
Blair, 
Boutelle, 
Brattan, 
Brawley 


YEAS—239. 


Davey, 
fp sees, 
e , 
Dolliver, 
Donovan, 
Doolittle, 
Draper, 
Dunn 
Dun hy, 
Durborow, 
ds, 


English 
nm, o) 
Sriman, 
Everett, 
ellows, 
Fielder, 
Fitch, 
Fletcher, 
Forman, 


Funk, 
Gardner, 


' Gear, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Geary, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Geissenhainer, 


Bretz, 
Brickner, 
Brookshire, 
Brosius, 
Brown, 
Bunn, 
Burrows, 
ynum, 
Cabaniss, 
Cadmus. 
es 
Cannon, Cal. 
Caruth, 
Catchings, 
Jausey, 


Gillet, N. Y. 
Gillett, Mass. 
Goldzier, 
Gorman, 


Grosvenor, 
Grout, 


Hall, Minn. 


Hammond, 
Hare 


Harmer, 
Harter, 
Haugen, 

es, 
Heiner, 
Henderson, Ill. 
Henderson, Iowa 
Hendrix, 
Hicks. 


Hines, 

Hitt, 

H ‘ 

Hopkins, fil 
oO 

Houk, Ohio 

Houk, Tenn. 

Hulick. 

Hull, 

Hunter, 

Johnson. Ind. 

Johnson, N. Dak. 

Johnson, Ohio 


0 
Kinter, 
Kribbs, 


Lacey, 
Lapham, 
Lawson, 


McCreary, Ky. 
McDannold 
McDowell, 
McEttrick, 
McGann, 
McKaig, 
McMillin, 
McNagny, 
Mercer, 
sereath, 
eyer, 
Milliken, 


Montgomery, 
Moon, 


Northway, 
ates, 
O’Ferrall, 
O'Neil, Mass. 
O'Neill, Pa. 
— 
Paschal, 
— 
yne, 
Paynter, 
hearse 


mn, 
Pendleton, Tex. 
Pendleton, W. Va. 
Perki 


r 
Phillips 


Yeas—Democrats, 138; Republicans, 1(1. 
NAYS—168. 


Abbott, 
Aitken, 
Alexander, 


Burnes, 
Caminetti 


Enloe, 


Talbott, Md. 
Tawney, 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Thomas, 
Tracey, 
Turner, 
Updegraff, 


Van Voorhis, N.Y. 


Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Wadsworth, 
Walker, 
Wanger, 
Warner, 
Washington, 
Waugh, 
Wells, 
Wever, 
Wheeler, Il. 
White 


Wilson, Ohio 
wanem W. Va. 


Ww: ’ 
weerereee, 
oomer 
Wright, Mass. 
Wright, Pa. 


Reilly, 

Reyburn, 
Richards, Ohio 
Richardson, Mich. 
Ritchie, 
Robinson, Pa. 
Rusk 


Russell, Conn. 
Russell, Ga. 
Ryan, 
Schermerhorn, 
Scranton, 
Settle, 
Shaw, 
Sherman, 
Sickles, 
Sipe, 
Somers, 
Sperry, 
Paine na 
Stephenson, 
Stevens. 
Stone, C. W. 
Stone, W. A. 
Stone, Ky. 
Storer, 
Strong, 
Swanson, 
eee Md. 
‘awney 
Taylor, ind. 
Thomas, 


Updegra. 
Van Voorhis, N. Y. 


Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Wadsworth, 
Walker, 

Wanger, 

Warner, 


be m, 
augh, 
Weadock, 
Wells, 


Wever, 
Wheeler, Il. 
White. 


Whiting 
Wilson, Ohio 
wo W. Va. 


McCulloch, 
McDearmon, ‘ 
McKeighan, Taylor, Tenn. 
McLaurin, Terry, 
McRae. 3 Wheeler, Ala. 
Meiklejohn, s Williams, Il. 
Money, i Williams, Miss. 
Morgan, Sweet, Wilson, Wash. 
Moses, Talbott, 8. C. Woodward. 
Nays—Democrats, 74; Repabiicess. 24; Populists, 11. 
In Senate, August 28, 1893, H.R.1 reported from the Committee on Fi- 
OORHEES (Democrat) with an amendment, substituting 


Murray, 


Tarsney, 
Neill, 
Newlands, 


nance by Mr. 
Senate bill 570. 

This report of the substitute by Mr. VooRHEEsS represented the ee 
of the Finance Committee of the Senate, composed of 11 Senators—6 Demo- 
crats and 5 Republicans—and was favored by 2 Democrats (Messrs. VoorR- 
HEES and McPHERSON) and 4 Republicans (Messrs. MORRILL, SHERMAN, AL- 
LISON, and ALDRICH), and was opposed by the minority, 4 Democrats (Messrs. 
HARRIS, aa and Jones of Arkansas) and by 1 Republican (Mr. 


JONES of Nev: ). 
[October 17, 1893.] 


Amendment intended to be pro d oe Mr. Quay to the amendment re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Finance to the bill (H. R.1), ete. 


This act shall take effect on the Ist day of January, 1896. 
[October 27, 1893. ] 
By Mr. PEFFER: 


The SEcRETARY. After the word “repealed,” at the end of line 13 of the 
amendment of the committee, insert the following additional sections: 

“Szc. 2. That any owner of gold bullion or silver bullion in condition fit 
for coinage, and of the coin value of $50 or more, may deliver the same atany 
mint to the proper officers thereof, and it shall be formed into coins for the 
benefit of the depositor in the manner provided by the act of Congress a 
proved January 18, 1837, and in all respects according to the provisions of said 
act, aJl of which provisions, so far as the same are or may be egptcatte 
hereto, are hereby revived and reenacted, except that the inscriptions and 
devices of the coins of like denominations now current shall be placed on the 
coins authorized by this act, and double eagles may be coined as provided in 
the act of February 12, 1873. . E ; see 

“Sno. 3. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed. 

“Sno. 4. That this act shall take effect and be in force thirty days after its 

e.** 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 39; as follows: 

YEAS—28. 
Kyle, 
Martin, 
Pasco, 
Peffer, 
Power, 
Pugh, 
Roach, 
NAYS—39. 
McMillan, 
McPherson, 
Manderson, 
Mitchell of Wis. 
Morrill, 
Murphy, 
Palmer, 
Perkins, 
Proctor, 
Quay, 


NOT VOTING—18. 


Mills, Sauire, 
Mitchell of Oreg. ite of Cal. 
Morgan, Wilson. 


Allen, Daniel, 
Bate, Dubois, 
ote) George, 
Blackburn, Harris, 
Butler, Irby, 

Call, Jones of Ark. 
Coke, Jones of Nev. 


Shoup, 
Stewart, 
Teller, 
Vance, 
Vest, 
Walthall, 
Wolcott. 


Aldrich, 
Caffery, 
Camden, 


Gallinger, 
Gibson, 
Gorman, 


Ransom, 
Sherman, 
Smith, 
Stockbridge, 
Turpie, 


Hoar, 
Lindsay, 
Lodge, 


White of La. 


Colquitt, 
Gordon, 
Hansbrough, 
Chandler, Hawley, Pettigrew, 
Cockrell, Hunton, Platt, 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
7” a * * * * 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs upon agreeing to the amond- 
ment reported by the Committee on Finance. 
The result was announced—yeas 58, nays 9; as follows: 
YEAS—58. 


McMillan, 
McPherson, 
Manderson, 


Martin 
Mitchell of Wis. 
Morrill, 
Murphy, 

er, 
Pasco, 
Perkins, 


Power, 
Proctor, 
= Nev. Pugh, 
Lin ° a 
lel x m, 
NAYS—9. 


Coke, Kyle, 
Irby, Peffer, 


NOT VOTING—18. 
Mitchell of Oreg. 


Mo i 
Pettigrew, 
Platt, 


Shoup, 


Cameron, 


Aldrich, 
Berry, 
Blackburn, 
Butler, 


Sherman, 
Smith, 
Stewart, 
Stockbridge, 
Teller, 


Turpie, 
Vest, 
Visas, 
Wolcott. 


Roach, 
Vance 


Dubois, 
Gordon, 
Hansbrough, 
Hawley, 
Mills, 


wri 
ite of Cal, 
Wilson. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
* ~ ME * * 7 *” 


PER Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment to the pend- 


Mr. KINS. 
ing bill which I ask may be ; 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia will be read. 





ae 
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The SECRETARY. It $e prepesedite strike outall after the word ‘“‘ repealed,” 
in line 13 of the substitute of the Committee on Finance, and insert: 

“Sc. —. That the mints of the United States shall be open to the coinage 
of silver of proved American production at the same ratio now existing be- 
tween gold and silver, with a minting or se qrage charge of 2 per cent, 
which shall be paid into the Treasury of the Uni States. 

“Sxzc. —. That hereafter no gold piéces for circulation of a less denomina- 
tion than $10 be coined, and no more legal tender, national currency, or 
Treasury notes of a less denomination than $5 be issued. 

“Sxc. —. That the holder of any standard silver dollars which have been or 
may hereafter be coined may de t the same with the Treasurer or any 

tant treasurer of the Uni States in any sum, and receive therefor 
notes of denominations less than $10 only, which notes shall have the same 
legal-tender quality as the coin for which they are uehanges. The coin de- 
ited for or representing the said notes shall be retained in the Treasury 

or the payment of the same on demand. 

“Sec. —. That in order to protect the mints against imposition no silver 
shall be coined under this act except suchas is produced by smelters situated 
in the United States, and shall be stamped, marked, or molded as directed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who is hereby authorized to appoint such offi- 
cers or agents and fix their compensation and prescribe 
lations as may be nece to carry this act into effect. 

“SEc. —. t there be appointed a commission of five monetary ex- 
perts, the members whereof shall not be otherwise connected with the Gov- 
ernment, whose duty it shall be to keep Congress and the Executive advised 
on all necessary matters relating to the currency.” 

* * 


such rules and regu- 


” + a 

[October 28, 1893. ] 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, Iwas nearly through. I intended tooffer an 
amendment, if it had been ae wise to offer any amendments to the bill, 
but I do not think now, under the circumstances, it iswise. Itis better tolet 
the amendments fall, and let the bill, which has been debated so fully, stand. 
But, in order to express my idea in the fewest possible terms, I ask the Secre- 
tary to read the proposed section which was intended to be offered to the bill. 
I do not offer it, but bay Oy that it be read as part of my remarks. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“Sno. —. That to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to maintain the 
parity of all forms of money coined or issued by the United States, and to 
pe ay and maintain the reserve in the Treasury authorized and re- 
quired by the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the resumption of specie 

yment,’ the Secretary of the asury is authorized to issue from time to 
ime as required for such purposes, in a sum not exceeding in the segregate 
,000,000, coupon or registered bonds of the United States in such form as 
© may prescribe and of denominations of $50, or some multiple of that sum, 
redeemable in coin of the present standard value at the pleasure of the 
United States after three vears from the date of their issue and bearing in- 
terest able semiannually in such coin at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 
The said bonds and the interest thereon shall be exempt from the payment 
of all taxes or duties of the United States as well as from taxation of any 
form by or under State, municipal, or local authority, and the said bonds 
shall have set forth and expressed upon their face the above specified condi- 
tions, and shall with their coupons be made payable at the Treasury of the 
United States. The proceeds of such bonds shall be used for the purposes 
defined in this section and none other. 


[October 28, 1893.] 


Mr. Stewart. I offer my amendment, then, as a substitute for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California, and upon it I shall ask for the yeas and 


nays. 

Mr. Hargis. Let the amendment be os 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the Senator from Ne- 
vada will be reported. 

The SECRETARY. After section 1 it is proposed to insert: 


Amendment intended to be P. by Mr. STEWaRrr to the bill (H.R.1) to 
repeal the act of July 14, entitled ‘‘An act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 
poses,” viz: After section 1 insert the following: 

“Sc. 2. That the silver coins of the United States shall be composed of 
standard silver. That of the silver coins the dollar shall be of the weight of 
412} grains; the half dollar of the weight of 206} grains; the quarter do of 
the weight of fo | ns; and the dime, or ere of a dollar, of the weight 
of 41} grains. And that dollars, half dollars, q r dollars, and dimes shall be 
legal tenders of payment, according to their nominal value, for any sum what- 
ever. 

“Szc. 3. That silver bullion brought to any mint of the United States for 
coinage shall be received and coined by the r officers for the benefit of 
the depositor: Provided, That it shall be lawful to refuse, at the mint, any de- 
— of less value — and any bullion so base as to be unsuitable for 

he operations of the mint: And provided further, That it shall be lawful to 
refuse, at the mint, any deposit of silver coin or bullion which is not the 
product of the mines and smelters of the United States. 

“Sxc.4. That the depositor of silver bullion at any mint of the United States 
for coinage, as hereinbefore provided, shall receive therefor 80 per cent of 
the coi value thereof either in silver coin or in Treasury notes of the 
United States hereinafter described, and the remaining 20 per cent of such 
bullion shall be coined and covered into the Treasury; such Treasury notes 
shall be prepared and issued by the Secretary of the asury in onah form 
and in snch denominations, not less than $1 nor more than $1,000, as he may 

rescrils; and such Treasury notes shall be redeemable on demand at the 

asury of the United States or at the office of any assistant treasurer of 

the United States in silver coin; and such Treasury notes shal! be a legal 
tender in payment of all debts, public and private.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


a s a aE = o - 
The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 39; as follows: 
YEAS—29. 
Allen, Daniel, Martin, Teller, 
Bete — .— vanes 
rry, s : + 
Blackbern, Harris, Power, Walthall, 
Butler, Irby, Wolcott. 
Call, Jones of Ark. c 
Cockrell, Jones of Nev. Shoup, 
Coke, Kyle, Stewart, 
NAYS—39. 
Aldrich, Carey, Dolph, Gibson, 
Brice, Cullom, Faulkner, Gray, 
Caffery, Davis, e, 8, 
Camden, Dixon, ger, 





Hill, Mills, Proctor, Stockbridge, 
Hoar, Mitchell of Wis. quay, Vi 
Lindsay, Morrill, m, Voorhees, 
Murphy, Sherman, Washburn, 
Me illan, Palmer, Smith, White of La. 
Manderson, Pasco, Squire, 
NOT VOTING—i7. 
Allison, Gorman, Mitchell of Oreg. White of Cal. 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Morgan, Wilson. 
Chandler, Hawley, Pettigrew, 
— Hunton, Platt, 
Gordon, McPherson, Turpie, 
So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
* * ¥ e 2 * 2 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on agreeing to the amendment 
pro’ by the Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS}. 


r. PERKINS. I desire to have the amendment offered by me yesterday 
read by the Secretary for the information of the Senate, after which I desire 
to call for the yeas and nays upon the question. 

The Vice-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Strike out all after line 13 in the amendment of the com- 
mittee already agreed to, and insert: 

“Src. —. That the mints of the United States shall be open to the coinage 
of silver of proved American production at the same ratio now existing be- 
tween gold and silver, with a minting or seigniorage charge of 4 per cent, 
w-1ich shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States. 

‘Sec. —. That hereafter no gold pieces for circulation of a less denomina- 
tion than $10 be coined, and no more legal-tender, national currency, or 
Treasury notes of a less denomination than $5 be issued. 

“Sec. —. That the holder of any standard silver dollars which have been 
or may hereafter be coined may deposit the same with the Treasurer or any 
assistant treasurer of the Unived States in any sum, and receive therefor 
notes of denominations of five and ten dollars only, which notes shall have 
the same legal-tender quality as the coin for which they areexchanged. The 
coin deposited for or representing the said notes shall be retained in the 
Treasury for the payment of the same on demand.” 

“Sec. —. That in order to protect the mints against imposition no silver 
shall be coined under this act except such as is produced by smelters or other 
saving devices situated in the United States, and shall be stamped, marked, 
or molded as directed by the Secretary of the Treasury, who is hereby gt- 
thorized to appoint such officers or agents and fix their compensation ahd 

rescribe such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry this act 
nto effect. 

“Sec. —. That there shall be appointed a commission of five monetary ex- 
perts, the members whereof s not be otherwise connected with the Govy- 
ernment, whose duty it shall be to keep Congress and the Executive advised 
on all necessary matters relating to the currency.” 

Mr. Perkins. That the question may be voted upon without any corollary. 
on the straight proposition whether Congress will protect American silver at 
the average American price at which it has prevailed for the past thirty 
years, I desire to strike out the last section, blank number, relating to the 
appointment of a monetary commission, as before stated. 

r. FRYE (to Mr. Perkins). You have a right to modify youramendment. 

Mr. Harris. The Senator from California hasa right to modify his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Perkins. Then I desire to withdraw from my amendment the last five 
lines, 27 to 31, inclusive, relating to the appointment of a commission of jive 
monetary = : 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be so modified. 


Mr. PERKINS. Now, I desire to have the question taken on the amendment 

i and nays. 
@ yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call the 
roll. 
* » * * * « « 
The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 41; as follows: 
YEAS—30. 
Allen, Daniel, Kyle, Stewart, 
Bate, Dubois, Martin, Teller, 
Berry, Faulkner, Perkins, Vance, 
Blackburn, George, Pettigrew, Vest, 
Butler, Harris, Power, Walthall, 
Call, Irby, Pugh, Wolcott. 
Cockre!l, Jones of Ark. Roach, 
Coke, Jones of Nev. Shoup, 
NAYS—41. 
Aldrich, Gibson, Manderson, Smith, 
Brice, Gorman, Mills, Squire, 
Caffery, Gray, Mitchell of Wis. Stockbridge, 
Camden, Hale, Morrill, Turpie, 
Carey, Higgins, Murphy, Vilas, 
Cullom, Hill, Pasco, Voorhees, 
Davis, Hoar, Peffer, Washburn, 
Dixon, Lindsay, Proctor, White of La. 
Dolph, ‘ uay, 
rie McMillan, ansom, 
Gallinger, McPherson, Sherman, 
NOT VOTING—14. 

Allison, Gordon, Mitchell of Oreg. White of Cal. 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Morgan, Wilson. 
Chandler, Hawley, Palmer, 
Colquitt, Hunton, Platt, 

So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. Berry. I offer an amendment as a proviso to the bill. 

The Vice-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Add to the amendment of the committee already agreed 
to the ee eee 

“Provided, t the act of February 28, 1878, entitled ‘Au act to authorize 
the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender char- 
acter,’ requiring the purchase monthly of not less than two million and not 
more than four million dollars’ worth of silver bullion and the coining of the 
same as fast as purchased into standard silver dollars, be, and the same is 
hereby, revised and reenacted into full force and effect.”’ 


* *. « . = * “ 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amendment pro- 
by the Senator from Arkansen 


Mr. Berry. I ask for the yeas and nays. 





ae na pegs 


te am ocala Loney 
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The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call the 
roll 
The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 37; as follows: 


YEAS—33. 


Allen, Dubois, Pasco, Stewart, 
Bate, Faulkner, Peffer, Teller, 
Berry, George, Perkins, Vance, 
Blackburn, Har Pettigrew, Vest. 
Butler, Irby, Power, Walthall, 
Call, Jones of Ark. Pugh, Wolcott. 
Cockrell, Jones of Ney. Roach, 

Coke, Kyle, Shoup, 

Daniel, Martin, Squire, 


NAYS—37. 


Aldrich, Smith, 
Brice, Stockbridge, 
Caffery, Mills, Turpie, 
Carey, Mitchell of Wis. Vilas, 
Cullom, Higgins, Morrill Voorhees, 


Davis, Hill, Murphy, Washburn 
Dixon, Hoar, Proctor, White of La. 
Jolph, indsay, uay, 

Frye, Bey en 


Lodge, , 
Gallinger, McMillan, Sherman, 
NOT VOTING—415. 


Allison, Colquitt, Hunton, Platt, 
Camden, Gordon, Mitchellof Oreg. White of Cal. 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Morgan, Wilson. 
Chandler, Hawley, Palmer, 

So the amendment was rejected. ’ 

Mr. Auuen. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Vice-PREesipENT. The amendment will be stated. 

“mn Cuenarane. It is proposed to add after the word “repealed,” in line 
3, the following: 

* Provided, That hereafter standard silver shall be coined at the several 
mints of the ‘ited States into dollars, half dollars, quarter dollars, and 
dimes, at the sent ratio of 16 grains of standard silver to 1 grain of stand- 
ard gold, uader the same conditions as to mintage and other charges that 
are now or may hereafter be in force with reference to the coinage of gold. 
And it shall be the daty of the Secretary of the Treasury, without necessary 
delay, to cause all uncojned silver bullion owned by the Government of the 
United States to be coined into standard silver dollars. Al! money coined 
under the provisions of this act shall be a full legal tender for all debts, pub- 

ic and private.” 

The Vick PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

= yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretrry proceeded to call the 
roi. 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas31, nays 


41; as follows: 
YEAS—31. 


Allen, Shoup, 
Bate. d in. Ste 
Berry, George, Tetler, 
Blackburn, Harris, P Vance, 
Butler, Hunton, } Vest, 
Call, Irby, j Walthall, 
Cockrell, Jones of Ark. Welvott. 
Coke, Jones of Nev. h. 


NAYS—41. 


Aldrich, Gibson, MePherson, Smith, 
Brice, —-. Squire, 
Caffery, Mitchell of Wis. Stockbridge, 
Carey, ale, Morrill, Turpie, 
Cullom, i © Murphy, Vilas. 

Davis, H Perkins, Voorhees, 
Dixon, H Platt, Washburn, 
Delph, in Proctor, White of La. 
Faulkner, L uay, 

Frye, Manderson, nsom, 

Gallinger, MeMillan, Sherman, 


NOT VOTING—13. 


Allison, Colquitt, Mitchell of Oreg. 
Camden, Gordon, Morgan, 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Palmer, 
Chandler, Hawley, White of Cal. 


So the amendment was rejected. 


* ~ 2 2 * * * 


Mr. Buacksury, I desire to submitan amendment, which is on the Secre- 
tary’s desk. I ask that it may be now read. 

The Vick-PresIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Sroretary. It Pp propenee to add to the bill the following: 

* Sno. 2. That on and after the Ist day of January, 1894. any mine owner or 
smelter producing silver which is derived exclusively from mines situated in 
the United States or its Territories,and which is of the required fineness, 
may present the same at any of the mints of the United States, and the same 
shall be coined free into silver dollars of the present standard, except the 
seigniorage hereinafter provided for, if presented in sums not less than $100. 

‘“Snxe. 3. That on the Ist day of each month the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall establish the seigniorage for each following month. 

“Sec. 4. That the seigniorage for the coining of silver shall be the differ- 
ence between the market price of silver bullion and the minted value after 
eoined, whieh seigniorage shall not be coined, but shall be sold by the Secre- 
tary of the Treas ee market, at home or abroad, at the highest price 
for gold, whieh be held in the Treasury and used only for the pur- 
weraet = Party ee cliahis omen. pee a 

“Sue. xing or establishing seigniorage average 
silver sold by him the month shall control, when he has any; 
otherwise the average in the cities of Lendon and New York. 

“Seo. 6. That in to protect the mints against imposition no silver 
shall be coined under this act except such asis produced by smelters situated 
in the United States, and shall be sta: . marked,for meided as directed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who is authorized to appeint such «/- 
ficers or agents and fix their compensation and be such rules and reg- 
ulations as may be necessary to carry thisaet 


“Sec. 7. That the silver bullion sold as heretofore provided shall have its 
earmarks removed and shall, after sale, lose its privilege.” 
* « * s 2 oF ak 
Mr. WAsHparrn. I call for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 
_ yeas and nays were ordered; and the retary proceeded to call the 
roll. 
“ ea » * x e 


The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 42; as follows: 


¥EAS—28. 


Allen, Dubois, ‘i Shoup, 
Bate, Faulkner, 300 Squire, 
Berry, George, ims Teller, 
Blackburn, Hunton, Pettigrew, 
Butler, Irby, Power, 
all Jones of Nev. Pugh, Walthall, 
Kyle, Roach, Wolcott. 


NAYS—42. 


Aldrich, Gallinger, McMillan, Sherman, 
Brice, Gibson, MePherson, Smith, 
Caifery, Gorman, Manderson, Stewart, 
Camden, Gray, Mills, Stoekbridge, 
Carey, Hale, Mitchell of Wis. Turpie, 
Coke, Harris, Morrill, Vilas, 
Cullom, Higeins, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Davis, Hill, Peffer, Washburn, 
Dixon, Hoar, Platt, White of La. 
Dolph, Lindsay, Proctor, 

Frye, Lodge, Quay, 


NOT VOTING—15. 


Allison, Colquitt, Jones of Ark. Ransom, 
Cameron, Gordon, Mitchell of Oreg. White of Cal. 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Morgan, Wilson. 
Cockrell, Hawley, Palmer, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Stewart. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk as an addi- 
tional section to the bill. 

The Vice-PREStDENT. The amendmeut will be stated. 

The Secretary. ft is proposed to add to the bill the following: 

“Suc. —. That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to invite the several Governments of the Republics of 
Mexico, Centrai and South America, Haiti, and Santo Domingo to join the 
United States in a conference to be held in Washington, in the Uni States, 
within nine months from the passage of this act, for the purpose of the 
‘udoption of a common silver coin to be issued by each Government, the same 
to be a legal-tender in all commercial transactions between the citizens of all 
the American States’ represented in the conference; and when such com- 
mon coin shall have been agreed upon by the majority of the Governments 
represented in such conference, and when the mints of the Governments se 
invited and participating in such conference shall have been opened to the 
free and unlimited coinage of the common silver coin so-agreed_apon by the 
conference for the benefit of depositors of silver bullion, the United States 
= also open its mints to the free and -unlimited coinage of such common 
silver coin." 

The VicEe-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tothe amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. Stewart. I call for the yeas and nays. 

a yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded to call the 
roll. 


* * * * x * ~ 
The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 41; as follows: 
YEAS—22. 


Allen, Daniel, Kyle, Shoup, 
i Dubois, Martin, Squire, 

George, Peffer, Stewart, 
Harris, Perkins, Teller, 
Hunton, Pettigrew, Vance, 
Irby, Power, Vest, 
Jones of Ark. Pugh, Walthall, 
Jones of Nev. Roach, Woicott. 


NAYS—41. 


Gallinger, McPherson, Sherman, 
Gibson, Manderson, Smita, 
Gorman, Mills, Stoekbridge, 
Gray, Mitchellof Wis. Turpie, 
— oo, A nee 

i urphy, oorhees, 
ne Pasco, Washburn, 
Hoar, White of La. 
Lindsay, 


Lodge 
Me Millan, 

NOT VOTING—12. 
Colquitt, Hawley, Palmer, 
Gordon, Mitchell of Oreg. White of Cal. 
Hansbrough, Morgan, Wilson. 


- So the amendment was rejected. : 
xf He a * * 


* * 

Mr. Squire. I offer the amendment of which I heretofore gave notice, and 
ask that it may be read. > 

The VicE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all after the enacting clause 
of the bill and insert: 

“That hereafter any owner of silver bullion, the product of mines or re- 
fineries locatedin the United States, may deposit the same at any mint of the 
United States te be formed into standard dollars of the present weight and 
fineness, for his benefit, as hereinafter stated; but its be lawful to refuse 
any deposit of less vaiue than $100, or any bullion so base as te be unsuitable 
for the operation of the mint: Provided, however, That there shall only be 
delivered or paid to the person depositing said silver bullion such number of 
standard silver dollars as shall equal the commercial value of said silver bul- 
lion on the day of deposit, as ascertained and determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury; the difference, if any, between the mint or coin value of said 
standard silver dollars and the commercial value of the silver bullion thus 
deposited shall be retained by the Government as seigniorage, and the = 
or seigniorage from such coimage shall be accounted for and paid into 
the Treasury: ided, Thatthe deposits of silver bullion for coinage inte 
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silver dollars under the provisions of this act shall not exceed the sum of 
$2,000,000 per month. The amount of suth seigniorage or gain shall bere- 
tained in the Treasury as a reserve fund in silver dollars, or such other form 
of equivalent lawful money as the Secretary of the Treasury may frem time 


to time direct, for the purpose of maintain the parity of value of every 
silver dollar, issued under the provisions of act, with the gold dollar 
issued by the United States: Provided further, That when the number of 
standard silver dollars coined under the foregoing provision shall reach the 
sum of $100,000,000 then all further coinage of silver dollars shall cease. 

“Sec. 2. That the said silver dollars shall be a legal tender in all payments 
at their nominal or coin value. 

“Sno. 3. That no certificate shall be issued to represent the silver dollars 
coined under the provisions of this act. 

“See. 4. That so much of the act approved July l4. entitled ‘An act 
direeting the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purpeses,’ as directs the Secretary of the Treasury to 

hase from time to time silver bullion to the aguress ie amount of 4,500,- 

ounves, or so much thereof as ma: offered in each month at the mar- 
ket price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, and to 
issue in payment for such purchases Treasury notes of tie United States, be, 
and the same is hereby, repealed. 

“Szc. 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury is herelty authorized to issue, 
sell, and dispose of, at not less than par im coin, bor ‘sof the United States 
bearing interest not to exceed 4 per cent. per anni, payable semiannually, 
and redeemable at the pleasure of the United Stutes after five years from 
their date, with like qualities, privileges, and =: 2-ptions provided for the 
bonds at present authorized, to the extent of $2),40,000, and to use the pro- 
ceeds thereof for the yee of maintaining the redemption of the United 
States notes according to »visionsof the act approved January 14, 1875, 
and for the er maintaining all the money of the United States 
at par with the gold dollar. 


“Sze. 6. That hereafter national banking associations shall be entitled to 
receive from the Comptroller of the Currency, upon ccomplianee with all 
other terms and requirements of law therefor, ch-cuiating notes of different 
denominations, in blank, registered and countersigne as reunion by law, to 
the value at par of the United States bonds on deposit with the Treasurer in 
trust for the association: Previded, That the aggregate sum of such notes 
for which any association shali be liable at any time shall not exceed the 
amount of its capital stock at the time actually paid in.” 

Mr. Squire. I propose to make a change in two places in the text of the 
amendment in regard to the rate of interest on the bonds and the time for 
which they shallrun. I woukl modify the amerdment by making the rate of 
interest 3 per cent, and the number of years for which the bonds shall run 
three instead of five, and I ask the Senate to take a vote ou the first two sec- 
tions of the amendment separately, not including the questions of bonds or 
the additional national-bank circulation; and then | shall ask for separate 
votes on the bond section and the section authorizing national-bank circula- 


tiom. 
The Vice-PREsIDENT. The Senator from Washington desires his amend- 
ment to be divided. 


a 2 = ” * * * 

The Vicrn-PRESTDENT. The question is on the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. Hoar. Let it be read again. 

Mr. Squrre. The Senator from Massachusetts asks that the amendment be 
read again. 

Mr. Mut.s. The two sections to be voted on. 

Mr. Squire. Let the Secretary read the two sections to be voted on. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The first and second seetions of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Washington will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“ That hereafter any owner of silver bullion, the product of mines or re- 
fineries located in the United States, may deposit the same at any mint of 
the United States, ts be formed into standard dollars of the present weight 
and fineness. for his benefit, as hereinafter stated; but it shall be lawful to 
refuse any deposit of less valme than $100, or any bullion so base as to be un- 
suitable for the operation of the mint: Provided, however, That there shall 
only be delivered or paid to the person depositing said silver bullion such 
number of standard silver dollars as shall equal the commercial value of 
said silver buillion on the day of deposit, as ascertained and determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury; the difference, if any, between the mint or 
eoin value of said standard silver dollars and the commercial value of the 
silver bullion thus deposited shall be retained by the Government as seignior- 
age, and the gain or seigniorage arising from such coinage shall be aecounted 
for and paid into the Treasury: Provided, 'That the deposits of silver bullion 
for coinage into silver dollars under the provisions of this act shall not exceed 
the sum of $2,000,000 per month. The amount of such seigniorage or gain 
shall be retained in the Treasury as a reserve fund in silver dollars, or such 
other form or equivalent lawful money as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may from time to time direct, for the pur of maintaining the parity of 
value of every silver dollar issued under the provisions of this act withthe 
gold dollar issued by the United States: Provided further, That when the 
number of standard silver dollars coined under the foregoing provision shall 
reach the sum of $100,000,000 then all further coinage silver doilars skall 
cease. 

*Sno.%. That the said silver dollars shall be a legal tender in all payments 
at their nominal or coin value.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Squrre]j,on which the yeasand 
nays have been demanded. 

_ yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call the 
Trou. 

* ~ * “ Be 2 = 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was announced—yeas 20, 

nays 42; as follows: 


YEAS—20. 
Bate, Coke, Hunton, Pugh, 
Berry, Daniel, Irby, Squire, 
Blackburn, Faulkner, i Vance, 
utler, George, Pasco, Vest, 
Call, Harris, Perkins, Walthall. 
NAYS—42. 
Aldrich, Gallinger, MecMilan, Ransem, 
Allen, Gibson, M Sherman, 
Brice, Gorman, Manderson, Smith, 
Caffery, Gray, Mills. Stockbridge, 
Camden, Hale, Mitchell of Wis. Turpie, 
Carey, Higgins, Morrill, Vilas, 
Cullom, ili, Murphy, Voorhees, 
Da Hoar, Peffer, Washburn, 
Dixon, fyi. Platt, White of La. 
Dolph, dsay, Proctor, 
Frye, Lodge. Quay, 


Gordon, Morgan, Stewart. 
Cameron, Palmer, Teller, 
Chan@ler, Hawley, Pettigrew, White of Cal. 
Cockrell, Jones of Ark. Power, Wilson, 
Colquitt, Jones of Nev. Roach, Wolcott. 
Dubois, Mitchell of Oreg. Shoup, 

So the amendment was rejected. 
2 . * ~ a * 


The VicE-PREsIDENT. The Senator from Washington has withdrawn the 
remaining sections of his amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. I desire to appeal from the ruling of the Chair in permitting 
the Senator from Washington to withdraw his amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand 
as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. Hoar. I move to lay the appealon the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BuTLER. I give notice of an amendment to the bill—the amend ment pro- 
veling for the repea! of what is known as the 10 per cent tax on State-bank 
circulation. After consultation with the Senator from Indiana and other 
Senators favorable to the amendment, I have concluded not to press it upon 
the pending bill Iam assured by the Senator from Indiana that the Com- 
mittee on Finance will give it prompt consideration as a separate measure 
and report it to the Senate. Inasmuch as the indications are that it wouk 
be defeated here, possibly by the votes of some Senators who are in favor of 
it, I shall not insist upon it at this time, and ask leave to withdraw it. 

The Vick-PREesiDENT. The Chair hears no objection. 

Mr. Perrer. I move an amendment to be inserted immediately after the 
repealing clause. 

The Vick-PREsIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. Add after the word “repealed” in line 13 of the amend- 
ment of the committee already agreed to: 

“ That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to cause to be prepared immediately Treasury notes to the amount 
of $250,000,000, said notes to be in form, dimensions, and general appearance 
similar to those which have been prepared under the provisions of the aet of 
July 14, 1890. They sk _.1 be of the denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, and $20, one- 
fifth part in value of the total issue to be in each of said denominations; they 
shall be made payable in lawful money; they shall be received by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and the officers thereof, for taxes and all pub- 
lic dues, and they shall be lawful money and legai tender, at their face value, 
in payment of debts to amy amount whatever. 

“Src. 3. That ssid notes shall be printed on paper of the same character, 
quality, and grade as that now used for United States notes; they shall be 
prepared in accordance with laws, rules, and regulations now in force appli- 
cable to such work, and as fast as they are ready for delivery they shail be 
deposited in the Treasury and treated as so much available cash, and they 
shall be paid out the same as other public moneys. 

“See. 4 That when any of said notes are received in the Treasury in the 
course of business, they shall be reissued and thus kept in circulation. 

“Sec. 5. Tlat this act shall take effect immediately after its passage.” 

The Vickn-PRES!IDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Kansas. 

The result was announced—yeas 7, nays 58; as follows: 


YEAS—7. 
Allen, Irby, Peffer, Stewart. 
Call, Kyle, Pettigrew, 

NAYS—3s8. 
Aldrich, Dolph, Lodge, Sherman, 
Bate, Duhois, McMillan, Shoup, 
Berry, Faulkner, McPherson, Smith, 
Blackburn, Frye, Manderson, Squire, 
Brice, Galiinger, Mills, Stockbridge, 
Butler, George, Mitchell of Wis. Turpie, 
Caffery, Gibson, Morrill, Vance, 
Camden, Gorman, Murphy, Vest, 
Carey, Gray, Pasco, Vilas, 
Cockrell, Hale, Perkins, Vou whees, 
Coke, Harris, Platt. Walthall, 
Cullom, Hill, Proctor, Washburn, 
Daniel, Hoar, uay, White of La. 
Davis, Hunton, nsom, 
Dixon, Lindsay, Roach, 

NOT VOTING—2. 

Allison, Hansbrough, Martin, Pugh, 
Cameron, Hawley, Mitchell of Oreg. ‘Teller, 
Chandler, Higgins, Morgan, White of Cal. 
Colquitt, Jones of Ark. Palmer, Wilson, 
oa Jones of Nev. Power, Wolcott. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ALLEN. I submit the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Vice-PRESmIPENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Add to the bill the followimg additional sections: 

*““SEcTION 1. That from and after the date and passage of this act the unit 
of value in the United States shall be the dollar, and the same may be coined 
of 412; grains of standard silver, or 25.8 grains of standard gold; and the said 
coin shall be oo tender forall debts, public and private. That hereafter 
any owner of silver bultion may deposit the same at any mint of the United 
States, which deposit, less 2) per cent, which shall be deducted therefrom as 
seigniorage, shall be ceined into standard dollars for his benetit and without 
other charge for coinage than said deduction as seigniorage, which scignior- 
age shail be coined into standard dollars and covered into the Treasury; but 
it shall be lawful to refuse any deposit of less value than $100, or any bullion 
so base as to be unsuitable for the operation cf the mint. 

“Sec. 2. That the provision of section 3 off An act to anthorize the coinage 
of the standard silver dollar and to restore its legal-tender character,’ which 
became a law February 28, 1878, is hereby made applicable to the comage in 
this rovided for. 

“Sze. 3. That the certificates provided for in the second section of this act 
shall be denominations of not less than one nor more than uae hundred do!- 
lars, and such certificates shall be redeemable in coin of standard value. A 
sufficient sum to out the provisions of this act is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money i the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

“So. 4. That thecertificates provided for in this act, and all silver and gold 
issued, shall be receivable for all taxes and dues to the United 

a and shall be a legal tender for the payment of al! 


“Spe & That the owners of bullion 


for coinage shall have the 
option to receive coin or its equivalent in i 
subsequently 


certificates provided for in this 
bullion shall be coined. 


§ 
: 
; 
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“Szc. 6. That on the e and eoeroval of this act, an act entitled ‘An 
act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other page. seeree July 14, 1880, shall stand repealed.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e question is on agreeing to the amendmen pro- 
posed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. STEWART. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered and taken. 


+ « e * © . « 
The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 42; as follows: 
YEAS—28. 
Allen, Daniel, Kyle Shoup, 
Bate, Dubois, Martin, Stewart, 
Berry, George, Perkins, Teller, 
Blackburn, Harris, Pettigrew, Vance, 
Call, Hunton, Power, Vest. 
Cockrell, Irby, Pugh, Walthall, 
Coke, Jones of Nev. Roach, Wolcott. 
NAYS—4. 
Aldrich, Gallinger, Manderson, Sherman, 
Brice, Gibson, Mills, Smith, 
Caffery, Gorman, Mitchell of Wis. erate. 
Camden, Gray, Morrill, Stockbridge, 
Carey, Hale, Murphy, Turpie, 
Cullom, Hill, Pasco, Vilas 
Davis, Hoar, Peffer, Voorhees, 
Dixon, Lindsay, Platt, Washburn, 
Dolph, Lodge, Proctor, White} of La. 
Faulkner, McMillan, uay, 
Frye, McPherson, m, 
NOT VOTING—15. , 
Allison, Colquitt, Higgins, Palmer, 
Butler, Gordon, Jones of Ark. White of Cal. 
Cameron, Hansbrough, Mitchell of Oreg. Wilson. 
Chandler, Hawley, Morgan, 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Perrer. I offeran amendment and ask that it may come in after the 
repealing clause. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SecReTary. After the word “ repealed,” in line 13 of the amendment 

y agreed to, insert: 

‘Smo. 2. And be it further enacted, That all coins and eer now circulat- 
ing among the people as currency, including gold coin, silver coin, gold cer- 
tificates, silver certificates, United States notes, Treasury notes, and national 
currency shall, according to their several denominations, be of equal ex- 
chan saul value and purchasin; wer; they shall be receivable for taxes 
and all ree dues, and they sh lawful money and legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts to any amount whatever.” 

we 


* Be ne g * cs 


Mr. Perrer.* * * I ask for the yeas and nays upon agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The Vicr-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Kansas (Mr. PErreEr). 

The amendment was Ae 

Mr. Harris. I believe I will ask the gg’ to read an amendment that 
I gave notice | would offer, but Ido not think I shallask the Senate at this 
late bour to vote upon it. It is an amendment that I prepared in a broad 
spirit of compromise, not even satisfactory to myself, but I want to put it on 


record. 
The Vick-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as zeageted, 

The se Strike out all in ne 14, page 2, to line 26, inclusive, and 
insert the follow ; 

“ That the peigniorage or profit fund which has resulted from the purchase 
or coinage of silver bullion shall be coined into silver dollars of standard 
weight and fineness, with full legal-tender quality, at the rate of not less 
than $3,000,000 per month, and such dollars shall be covered into the T ; 

“Sno. 2, That when all the seigniorage or profit-fund bullion shal! have 
been coined as required by the first section of this act, it shall be the duty of 
the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase each month silver bullion at the 
market value in quantities sufficient to coin not less than —— dollars each 
and every month; and he is hereby directed to coin the said bullion monthly, 
as fast as purchased, into standard silver dollars, and a sum sufficient to carry 
into effect the provisions of this act is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

“Sno. 3. That when any — circulating notes or certificates of whatso- 
ever character, of denominations less than $10, issued under authority of the 
United States, except national-bank notes or certificates redeemable only in 
silver dollars, shall received at the Treasury or any subtreasury, they 
shall not be reissued, but shall be assorted, counted, and recorded, and im- 
mediately destroyed in accordance with omnties ore of law; and as 
rapidly as said notes or certificates are destroy: ey shall be replaced by 
a equal amount of like notes or certificates of denominations not less than 

10. 

“Seo. 4. That hereafter no national-bank note shall be issued of a less de- 
nomination than $10, and all such national-bank notes, when received at the 
Treasury or any subtreasury 1 be destroyed in accordance with law; and 
the national banking associations whose notes are pearerest under the provi- 
sions of this section shall be vel ps to substitute notes of de- 
nominations not less than $10 in lieu of those destroyed. 

“ Sno. 5. That from and after re pamenae this act the coinage of the two- 
and-one-half-dollar gold piece and the five-doilar gold piece is hereby prohib- 
ited, and the coins above named shall not be struck or issued by the mint of 
the United States; and such coins when received at the Treasury or any sub- 
treasury shall be withdrawn from ¢ tion and recoined into eagles and 
double eagles, in accordance with law. 

“Sno. 6. That the holder of any standard silver dollars which have been or 
may be coined may or the same with the Treasurer or any assistant 
treasurer of the Uni States in any sum, and receive therefor notes of de- 
nominations less than $10 only, which notes shall have the same -tender 
quality as the coin for which they are exchanged. The coin de ted for or 
rep mting the said notes shall be retained in the Treasury for the payment 
of the same on demand.”’ 

Mr. Harris. I left the blank as to the amount of silver that should be 
monthly purchased or coined in order t ony or every Senator might test 
the sense of the Senate as to such t. But knowing as I know now that 
the decree has been entered that no amendment of any character is to be 
made to the bit!, I will not wabgoet the Senate to a vote upon my amendment 
“ee it. i decline offer it or to ask a vote upon it, ly plow gp! 
desire to put it upon record as an amendment suggested in a broad spirit of 





compromise on a question about which there are very honest differences of 
m. It is not entirely satisfactory to myself, and I suppose would not be 
entirely satisfactory to any other Senator. 
* & ~ * » * 

Mr. Pasco. [have an amendment tosubmit which I desire to have printed, 
and [ shall offer it on Monda ee I have no objection to the arrange- 
ment suggested by the Senator from Indiana. 

* * * * * * « 

The amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Pasco is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“SECTION 1. That a commission, to be com of three citizens of the 
United States, shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to ascertain and determine by the 1st day of Jan- 
uary next the fair and just ratio between the actual and intrinsic values of 
silver and gold, as a basis for the future coinage of silver, as hereinafter pro- 
vided, without discrimination against either metal for charge for coinage. 
so that the dollar unit of coinage of both metals may be of — actual and 
intrinsic value. And the said commission shall report to the retary of the 
Treasury the result reached by them as soon as practicable after the date 
hereinbefore named, and he shall Sone fix and determine the weight of 
pure and standard silver to be contained in thesilver dollar authorized to be 
coined by this act according to the said report; and the said silver dollars so 
authorized and thereafter coined shall be of the standard and weight thus 
fixed and determined by the Secre of the Treasury. 

“Sno. 2. That the coins mentioned in the nereees section shall have on 
them the devices and superscriptions provided for coins of like denomination 
now coined, and shall be legal tender at their nominal value for all debts and 
dues, public and private, except when otherwise expressly stipulated by con- 
tract; and any owner of silver bullion may deposit the same at the mints of 
the United States to be coined into dollars of the fineness and weight fixed 
in accordance with the provisions of the first section of this act. 

“Sno. 3. That any holder of the coins authorized by this act may, after the 
ist day of March, 1894, deposit the same with the Treasurer or any assistant 
treasurer of the United States in sums of not less than $10, and receive there- 
for certificates of not less than $10 each, corresponding with the denomina- 
tions of the United States notes. ‘The coin de ted or representing the cer- 
tificate shall be retained in the Treasury for the payment of the same on de- 
mand. Said certificates shall be receivable for customs, taxes, and all public 
dues, and when received may be reissued. 

“Seo. 4. That the silver bullion one for coinage purposes under the 
yrovirees of this act shall be subject to the requirements of existing law and 

he regulations of the mint service governing the methods of determining 
the amount of pure silver contained and the amount of charges or deduc- 
tions, if any, to be made. 

“Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Tecoma shall, within two years from 
and after the passage of this act, cause all the silver dollars of the United 
States heretofore minted, as well as the Treasury notes issued under the law 
of July 14, 1890, to be withdrawn from circulation by exchangi the same, 
or causing the same to be exchanged at their nominal value for silver certifi- 
cates of like denominations, representing silver coins of the weight and fine- 
ness provided by this act; and the silver certificates thus issued shall be in 
all respects sim to those provided for in the preceding section, and shall, 
like them, be receivable for customs, taxes, and public dues, and when re- 
ceived mzy be reissued; and that on and after the expiration of, the two years 
above mentioned all the silver dollars as well as the y notes issued 
under the law of July 14, 1890, shall cease to be legal tender. 

‘Sec. 6. That all silver dollars coined prior to the passage of this act shall 
be recoined as early as practicable into coins of the same denomination of the 
weight and fineness authorized by section 1 of this act. 

‘“Szo. 7. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to adopt 
such rules and regulations, in accordance with the coinage laws of the United 
States, as may be pong 4 to enforce the prorisions of this act. 

“Sec. 8. That a sum sufficient to carry out the provisions of this act is 
panel sepergenntes out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
pro , 

“Seo. 9. That the act entitled ‘An act directing the purchase of silver bul- 
lion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved July 14, 1690, and all other acts and = of acts authorizing the 

urchase of silver bullion for the purpose of coining the same into silver 
ollars be, and the same are hereby, repealed.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment made asin Committee of the Whole 
will be considered 1s concurred in, if there be no objection. 

Mr. Harris. Let the vote be taken upon concurring in the amendment. 

The Vice-PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the bill is in the Senate, 
and the question is upon concurring in the amendment made as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. VooRHEES. Which was the report of the Finance Committee. _ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Which was the report of the Finance Committee. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

[October 30, 1893.] 
* * * * a * * 

Mr. STEWART. I have another amendment which I desire to offer for the 
reduction of the gold in our ga coinage 25 per cent. I ask that the amend- 
ment be read at the desk, and then I shall give a word of explanation. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated 

The SEcRETARY. It is proposed to add to the bill the fellowing: 

“That the gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dcllar piece, a quarter 

le, or two-and-a-half-dollar piece, a three-dollar poses, a eagle or five- 
dollar piece, an eagle or ten-dollar piece, and a double eagle or twenty-dollar 
piece; and the weight of standard gold of the gold dollar shall be 19.35 grains; 
of the quarter eagle or two-and-a-half-dollar ~ 48.375 grains; of the three- 
dollar piece, 58.05 grains; of the half eagle or five-dollar piece, 96.75 grains; of 
the eagle or ten-dollar —. 193.50 ns; of the Gouble-eagle or twenty-dol- 
lar piece, 887 grains, which coins shall be a legal tender in all payments at 
their nominal value.” 

* * * 3 * * » 

The Vice-PRESIDENT. There is no other amendment pending. 

Mr. Pasco. I ask that my proposed amendment be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amendment. 

The SEORETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

or amendment see above. 

© yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call the 


roll. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 47; as follows: 

YEAS—20. 

Bate, Cockrel, Hunton, Perkins, 
Berry, Coke, Irby, Pugh, 
Blackburn, Daniel, Jones of Ark. Vance, 
Butler, Faulkner, Martin, Vest, 
Cameron, Harris, Pasco, Walthall. 
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NAYS—47. | 

Aldrich, George, McMillan, Ransom, 
Allen, eueen. neem oem. 

ice, rman, Manderson, erman, 
Caffery, Gray, Mills, Smith, 
Camden, Hale, Mitchell of Wis. Squire, 
Carey, Hawley, Morrill, Stockbridge, 
Cullom, Murphy, Turpie, 
Davis, Hill, Peffer, Vv 

on, Hoar, Pettigrew, Voorhees, 
Dolph, re Platt, Washburn, 

e, dsay, Proctor, White, La. 

r, Lodge, Quay, 
NOT VOTING—I18. 
Allison, Gordon, Palmer, White of Cal. 
Call, «Hansbrough, Power, Wilson, 
Chandler, Jones of Nev. Shoup, Wolcott. 
Colquitt, Mitchell of Oreg. Stewart, 
Dubois, Morgan, Teller, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


. 7 * * * * * 
The VIcE-PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendment to the bill, the 
ets is, Shall the amendment be engrossed and the bill be read a third 
e 


The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to be read a third 


e. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill ae 
oan and Mr. TELLER called for the yeas and nays; and they were 
ordered. 
The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
+. ~ a B 


g ° ~ 
The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 32; as follows: 
YEAS—43. 
Aldrich, Gallinger, Lodge, Ransom, 
Brice, Gibson, McMillan, tsherman, 
Caffery, Gorman, McPherson, Smith, 
Camden, Gray, Manderson, Squire, 
Carey, Hale Mills, Stockbridge, 
Cullom, Hawley, Mitchell of Wis. Turpie, 
Davis, Higgins, Morrill, Vilas, 
Dixon, perpey: Voorhees, 
Dolph, Hoar, Platt, Washburn, 
Faulkner, Hunton, Proctor, White of La. 
Frye, Lindsay, Quay, 
NAYS—22. 
Allen, Coke, Kyle, Roach, 
Bate, Daniel, artin, Shoup, 
Berry, Dubois, Pasco, Stewart, 
Blackburn, George, Peffer, Teller, 
Butler, Har Perkins, Vance, 
Call, Irby, Pettigrew, Vest, 
Cameron, Jones of Ark. Power, Walthall, 
Cockrell, Jones of Ney. Pugh, Wolcott. 
NOT VOTING—10. 
Allison, Gordon, Morgan, Wilson. 
Chandler, Hansbrough, Palmer, 
Colquitt, Mitchell of Oreg. White of Cal. 
So the bill was passed. 
a 8 s 8 g e & 
IN THE HOUSE. 
[October 31, 1893. ] 
= 2 ry 6 g * 2 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
Am from the Senate, by Mr. Cox, its Secretary, announced that the 


Senate passed, with an amendment, the bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 
an approved July 14, 1890, entitled “‘An act directing the purchase of sil- 
ver on and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for cther purposes;” 
in which the concurrence of the House was requested. 


. * & ® 2 « 
[November 1, 1893.] 
* ° e * . % 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (H. R. 1) to repeal a part of 
anact, eperoves July 14, 1890, entitled ““An act directing the purchase of sil- 
ver bullion and the issue of ry notes thereon, and for other purposes,” 
with amendment of the Senate thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

“ Strike out all after the cnacting clause and insert: 

***That so much of the act approved July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An act direct- 
ing the purchase of silver bullion and issue co: Treasury notes thereon, and 
for other purposes,’ as directs the Secretary of the a nates 2 pasesane 
from time to time silver bullion to the amount of 4,500,000 ounces, 
or so much thereof as may be offered in each month at the market price 
thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of gare silver, and to issue in pay- 
ment for such purc seagrr tee of the United States, be, and the 
same is hereby, repealed. And it is hereby declared to be the con < the 
United States to continue the use of both gold and silver as dard 
money, and to coin both gold and silver into money of equal intrinsic 
and exchangeable value, such equality to be secured through inter- 
national agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation as will the 
maintenance of the parity in value of the coins of the two metals, and the 
me wer of every do! at all times in the markets and in the payment 
of de And it is hereby further declared that the efforts of the Govern- 
ment should be steadily directed to the establishment of such a safe m 
of bimetallism as will maintain at all times the equal power of every dollar 
po oon or issued by the United States, in the markets and in the payment of 

e , 

Mr. WiLson of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I move toconcur in the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the House bill which has just been read, and on that I 
demand the previous question. 


* * * * ro . 3 
The SPEAKER (having put ee on ordering the previous question). 
vious question is ordered. [Applause.] ere will now be fifteen 


The 
mulnaben for debate on each side. The C recognizes the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. WILson] to control the fifteen minutes in favor of the 


XX VII——24 





eepeeies, and will afterwards re ize the gentleman from Missouri [Mr 
LAND} to control the time in opposition. 


a 8 a g o 3 & 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire to have read at the Clerk's desk an 
amendment that I expect to offer to this bill. At the proper time I shall 
move to recommit this bill to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, with instructions to report it back with this amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘Add to the Senate amendment the following: 

‘**And to provide for carr into effect the piey of the foregoing decla- 
ration and + so much of the act of January 18, 1837, in regard to the estab- 
lishment of a mint and relating to the coins of the United States as relates 
to and provides for the coinage of the standard silver dollar of 412} grains of 
standard silver, he, and the same is hereby, revived and reenacted into full 
force and effect.’”’ 

= * +. = * 7 = 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], as the Chair un- 
derstands, desires to make a motion to recommit. 

Mr. BLAND. I move to recommit the bill to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measu with instructions to report it back with the amend- 
ment which I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Add to the Senate amendment the following: 

***And to provide for carrying into effect the policy of the foregoing declara- 
tion and that so much of the act of January 18, 1837, in regard to the establish- 
ment of a mint and relating to the coins of the United States as relates toand 
provides for the coinage of the standard silver dollar of 412} grains of stand- 
ard silver is ener Seveves and reenacted into full force and effect.’ ” 

The SPEAKER. e question is on the motion to recommit, as made by the 
gentleman from Missouri. : 

Mr.Wr1uson of West Virginia. I demand the previous question on that mo- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the previous question will be considered 
as ordered. 

There wa: no objection. i 

The SPEAKER (having put the question on the motion to recommit). The 
noes seem to have it. 

Mr. BLAND. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were— yeas 109, nays 176, not voting 68; 


as follows: 
YEAS—109. 
Aitken, Crawford, Hunter, Richardson, Mich. 
Alderson, Culbertson, Hutcheson, Richardson, Tenn. 
Alexander, Curtis, Kans. Ikirt, Robbins, 
Allen, Dav Jones, Robertson, La. 
Arnold, De Armond, Kem, Sayers, 
Bailey, Denson, Kilgore, Shell, 
Baker, Kans. Dinsmore, Kyle, Sibley, 
Bankhead, Dockery, Lane, Snodgrass, 
Bell, Colo. Donovan, Latimer, Stallings, 
Bell, Tex. Doolittle, Livingston, Stockdale, 
Black, Ga. Edmunds, Maddox, Strait, 
Blanchard, Ellis, Oreg. ire, Swanson, 
Bland, Epes, Mallory, Sweet, 
Boatner, Fithian, Marsh, Talbert, S.C. 
mn, Funston, Marshall Tarsney, 
Bower, N. C Fyan, McCulloch, Tate, 
Branch, Geary, McDearmon, Taylor, Ind. 
Broderick, andy, McKeighan, Terry, 
° Hall, Mo McLaurin, Turpin, 
Bryan, Harris, MeMillin, Tyler 
Burnes, Hartman, McRae, heeler, Ala. 
Cannon, Cal. Heard, Meredith, Whiting, 
Cape \ Henderson, N.C. Money, Williams, Il. 
Clark, Mo Hermann, Morgan, Williams, Miss, 
Cobb, Ala. Hilborn, Moses, Wilson, Wash. 
Cockrell, Holman, Neill, 
Cooper, Tex. Hopkins, Pa. Pence, 
Cox, Hudson, Post, 
NAYS—176. 
Adams, Crain, Kiefer, Pigott, 
Aldrich, Qeseesinge Kribbs, Powers, 
Apsley, Curtis, N. ¥. Lapham, Price, 
Avery, Daniels, Layton, Randall, 
Babcock, Davey, Lefever, Ray, 
Baker, N. H. De Forest, Lilly, Rayner, 
Baldwin, Dingley, Linton, Reed, 
Barnes, Draper, Lisle, Reilly, 
Bartlett, Dunn, Lockwood, Reyburn, 
Barwig, Dunphy, Loudenslager, Richards, Ohio 
Belden, Durborow, Lucas, Ritchie, 
Beltzhoover, English, N. J. i Rusk, 
Berry, E an, er, Russell, Conn. 
Bin le Everett, Mahon, Ryan, 
Black, Il. Fellows, Martin, Ind. Schermerhorn, 
Blair, Fielder, Marvin, N. Y. Settle, 
Brawley, Fitch, McAleer, Shaw, 
kinridge, Ark. Fletcher, McCall, Sherman, 
Forman, McCleary, Minn. Sickles, 
Brickner, Geissenhainer, McCreary, Ky. Sipe, 
ius, Gillet, N. Y MecDannold, Smith, 
Senn,” pane MeBterick ony 
’ Cc CK, eperry, 
ao Gresham, McGann, Springer, 
baniss, Grout, McKaig, Stevens, 
Cadm' Hainer, Nebr. McNegny. Stone, C. W. 
Cald Meiklejohn, Stone, W. A 
Campbell. Hall, hs Mercer, Stone, Ky. 
Cannon, Ill. Hammond, Meyer, Storer, 
Caruth, Harmer, Milliken, Talbott, Md. 
Catchings, Harter, Montgomery, Thomas, 
Causey, —— Moon, Tracey, 
Chickering, Henderson, Iowa Morse, Tucker, 
Genet. Hendrix, Mutchler, Turner, 
Cobb, Mo. Oa Van Voorhis, N. Y 
Hitt, O'Neil, Mass. Wanger, 
Hooker, N. Y Outhwaite, Warner, 
Compton, Hop! Paschal, Washington, 
Coom aoe io a, wangh, 
Cooper, ‘ouk, Tenn. yne, S 
Cooper, Ind. Johnson, Ind. Paynter, Wheeler, 
Cooper, Wis. Johnson, N. hi Wilson, W. Va. 
Cornish, Johnson, Ohio Pendleton, W. Va. Wolverton, 
Covert, Joy, Phillips, Woomer. 
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Abbott, 
Bartholdt, 
Boutelle, 
Bowers, Cal. 
Brattan, 
Breckinridge, Ky. 
Burrows, 
Caminetti, 
Childs, 
Clarke, Ala. 
Coffeen, 
Conn, 
Cousins, 
Dalzell, 
Dolliver, 
Ellis, Ky. 
Enk 8, 


NOT VOTING—68. 


Hull, 
Lacey, 


Funk, 
Gardner, 
Gear, 

Gillett, Mass. 
Goodnight, 
Graham, 
Grosvenor, 
Hager, 

Hare, 

Hatch, 
Hayes, 
Heiner, Pa. 
Henderson, TL 
Hepburn, 
Hicks, 
Hooker, Miss. 
Hulick, 


Loud, 
Murray, 
Newlands, 
Northway, 
O'Fer c 
am Pa. 
ze. 
Pendieton, Tex. 
Perkins, 
Pickler, 
Robinson, Pa. 
Russell, Ga. 
Scranton, 


So the motion of Mr. Bland was rejected. 


aa * 


ced an 


Simpson, 
Stephenson, 


Mr. Wiison of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I now demand the previous 
question on the motion to concur in the Senate amendments. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 193, nays 04, not voting 66; 


as follows: 
YEAS—193. 
Adams, Curtis, N. Y. paeee, 
Alderson, Daniels, Lefever,' 
Aldrich, Davey, oe 
Apsley, De Forest, Linton, 
Avery, Dingley, Lisle, 
Babcock, . Donovan, gees, " 
Baker, N. H. Jraper, soudenslager, 
Baldwin, Dunn Lynch, 
Barnes, Dunphy, Magner, 
Bartlett, Durborow, Mahon, 
Barwig, Edmunds, Marshall, 
Belden, —. Martin, Ind 
Beltzhoover, Erdman, Marvin, N. Y. 
Berry, Everett, McAleer, 
Bingham, Fellows, McCall, 
Black, Ga. Fielder, McCleary, Minn. 
Black, Il. Fitch, McCreary, Ky. 
Blair, Fletcher, McDannold, 
Brawley, Forman, McDowell, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Gardner, McEttrick, 
Bretz, Geary, McGann, 
Brickner, Geissenhainer, McKaig, 
Brookshire, Gillet, N. ¥. McNagny, 
Brosius, Goldzier, Mercer, 
Brown, Gorman, Meredith, 
Bunn, Gresham, eyer, 
Bynum, a a +. a 
Cabaniss, aines, ontgomery, 
Cadmus, Hall, Minn. Moon, 
Caldwell, Hammond, orse, 
Campbell, Harmer, Mutchler, 
Cannon, Harter, Oates, 
Caruth, Haugen, O'Neil, Mass, 
Catchings, Henderson, Iowa Outhwaite, 
Causey, Hendrix, Paschal, 
Chickering, Hines, Patterson, 
Clancy, Hitt, Payne, 
Cobh, Mo. Holman, Paynter, 
Cockraa, Hopkins, NL Pearson, 
Cogswell, Houk, Ohio Pendleton, W. Va. 
Compton, Houk, Tenn. te 
Coombs, Hanter, Pigott, 
Cooper, Fla. Johnson, Ind. Post, 
Cooper, Ind. Johnson, N. Dak. Powers, 
Cooper, Wis. Johnson, Ohio Price, 
Cornish, Joy, Randall, 
Covert, Kiefer, Ray, 
Crain, Kribbs, Rayner, 
Cummings, Lapham, . 
NAYS—94 
Aitken, Cox, Hopkins, Pa. 
Alexander, Crawford, Hudson, 
Allen, Culberson, Hutcheson, 
Arnold, Jurtis, Kans. Ikirt, 
Bailey, Davis, Jones, 
Baker, Kans. De Armond, Kem, 
Bankh Denson, Kilgore, 
Bell, Colo. Dinsmere, Kyle, 
Bell, Tex. Dockery, ne, 
Blanchard, Doolittle, Latimer, 
Bland, Ellis, Oreg. Livingston, 
Boatner, at Lucas, 
Boen, Fithian, Maddox, 
Bower, N.C Funston, Maguire, 
Branch, Fyan, ory, 
Broderick, Grady, Marsh. 
Bryan, Hainer, McCulloch, 
Burnes, Hall, Mo. McDearmon, 
Cannon, TL Harris, McKeighan, 
Capehart, Hartman, McLaurin, 
Clark, Mo. Heard, McRae 
Cobb, Ala. Henderson, N.C. Meiklejohn, 
Cockrell. Hermann, Money, 
Cooper, Tex. Hilborn, Morgan, 
NOT VOTING—46. 
Abbot’ Clarke, Ala. Gear. 
Bartholat, Coffeen, Gillett, Mase 
Boutelle, Conn, Goodnight, 
Bowers, Cal. Cousins, Graham, 
Breckinridge, ty Dollives om ™ 
reckin: % ver, 7 
Burrows, Ellis, Ky Hare. 
Caminetti, Enloe, Hatch, 
. Hayes, 


Reilly, 


a, 
Richards, Ohio 
Richardson, Mich. 
Ritchie, 

Rusk, 

Russell, Conn. 


Sherman, 
— 

ipe, 
Somers, 
Sperry, 
Springer, 
Stevens, 
Stone, C. W. 
Stone, W. A. 
Stone, Ky. 
ee 
Swanson 
Talbott, Md. 
Taylor, Ind. 
‘Thomas, 
‘Tracey, 
Tucker, 
Turner, 
Turpin, 
Tyler 
Van Voorhis, N. ¥. 
Wanger, 
hes a 

yashington, 
ee fete, 

eadoc. 
Wells 
Wheeler, DL 
Whitt 

iting, 

Wilson W. Va. 
Wolverton, 
‘Woomer, 
‘Wright, Pa. 


Moses, 

Pence, 
Richardson, Tenn, 
Robbins, 
Robertson, La. 
Sayers, 

Shell, 

Sibley, 

anit . 

S asa, 
Stallings, 
Stockdale, 
Strait, 

Sweet, 
Talbert, 8.0, 
Tarsney, 

Tate, 
Terry, 
Wheeler, Ala. 
Williams, Ml. 


Wi Wome 


Heiner, 
Benferecn, TL 

epburn, 
Hicks, 


Hooker, 2 
Hooker, N. Y. 
Hulick 


Hull, 
Lacey, 


Lawson, O’Ferrall, Simpson, Walker, 
Lester, O'Neill, Pa. Stephenson, Wever, 
Loud, Page, Strong, Wilson, Ohio 
MeMillin, Pendleton, Tex. Tawney, Wise, 
Murray, Perkins, Taylor, Tenn. Woodard, 
Neill, Pickler, Updegraff, Wright, Maas. 
Newlands, Robinson, Pa. Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Northway, Russell, Ga. Wadsworth, 

So the motion to concur was agreed to. 

7 . * * * * * 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported that they 
had examined and found truly enrolled the bill (H. R.1) to repeal a part of an 
act approved July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes; ™ 
when the Speaker signed the same. 


+ te x we he ~ 2 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A mene from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. TowLs, its 
Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R.1) to repeal a part of an act approved July 14, 1890, 
entitled “An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and the issue of Treas- 


ury notes thereon, and for other purposes.” - 
* * * oo o + * 
[November 2, 1893.] 
e + a 2 * * * 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President, by Mr. PRuDEN, one of his secretaries, an- 
nounced that the President had approved and ~ ert an act (H.R.1) to repeal 
a part of an act approved July l4, 1890, entitled ‘An act directing the pur- 
chase of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other 
purposes.” 


SUMMARY OF fROCEEDINGS ON H. R.. 4956—A BILL, DIRECTING THE COIN- 
AGE OF THE SILVER BULLION HELD IN THE TREASURY, AND FOR OTHER 
PURPOSES. 


[CONGRESSIONAL RecoRD index to proceedings. ] 


Introduced by Mr. Bland and referred to the Committee on- Coinage, 

SOF INNO icin nasidnninie ons ow. ccs wnskintabibsbeibess alec keglie 518 
Re ME a disk itutinds uns oncneputinksdine. <s0s sidvmiliisdaih ong Uilbiin adc 2416 
Debated in the House -...... 2416, 2441, 2445, 2448, 2506, 2630, 2683, 2738, 2776, 2804, 2834, 

2875, 2918, 2963, 2975, 3005, 3006, 3047, 3066, 3095 
Amended and BEOUGNG onvivddlbbindcde on ccudpcidduesbhiehuecsnctues’ EE 
Debated and ced on table in Senate 
Debated inthe Senate --.......-. 





Sian totsmdene ec) ie 
- - -8286, 3276, 5281, 3283, 3842, 8405, 3478, 3511, 3589, 8631 






PRNGOE OT icccdin oso non ccen con nscecenscee a sesen ceccbbsinitidas aces us atibie 3638 
INE CEN oi, « cccnadngedhcinn niennonvadpidplinahtniteactecs 3702, 3780 
Vetoed by the President... ..............--. --- £100,401 
TRC ONO ns citi d. dinnccindcnctenitationéechs oscunel 4220 
IN THE HOUSE. 
{January 3, 1894] 
Introduced Mr. BLAND and referred to the Committee on Cainage, 


Weights, and Measures. 
[February 7, 1894.] 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a privileged report. Iam in- 
structed by the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures to report to 
the House the bill which I send to the desk, with the recommendation that it 
do pass; and I move that the House now resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union for its consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


“A bill (H. R. 4956) directing the coinage of the silver bullion held in the 
Treasury, and for other purposes. 

“ Be it enac etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury shall immediately 
issue silver of the same denominations end monetary functions 
as isnow provided by law for silver certificates, in the amount — to the 
seigniorage of the silver bullion purchased under the the act of 
Taly 14, 1890, entitled ‘An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and 
the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other Paes, to wit: The 
sum of $55,156,681. at such silver certificates shall be immediately avail- 
able for the payment of the current expenditures of the Government, and 
all laws relating to silver certificates, as far as ponctioa bie, shall be applicable 
to the silver certificates herein authorized. That said oulgnianege dal be 
coined as fast as ble into legal-tender standard silver dollars and the 
coins held in the Treasury for the redemption of the silver certificates. 

“Spo. 2. That the remainder of the silver builion 
of said act of J uly 14, 1880, shall be coined into | -tender 
dollars as fast as is practicable, and the coin held in the Treasury for the re- 


demption cf the Treas notes issued in the purchase of said bullion. That 
as fast as the bullion il be coined for the ion of said notes, the 
notes shali not be but shall be canceled and destroyed in amounts 


the ee silver certificates may 


The SpeAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. } asks to have 
read and printed in the RECORD a proposed amen t to the coinage bill 
The oe amendment was read, as follows: 
Cocvotery of the Treasury shall immediately cause to be coined 
silver bullion held in the Treasury, purchased un- 
of July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An act directing the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issuing of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes,’ 
the amount of the gain or seigniorage of such bullion, to wit: the sum of 
on of hilo eapendtt d ce Secor of the —— 
pa pu ures, an y 
may, in his discretion, if the needs of the Treasury demand it, issue silver 
cates in excess of such coinage: Provided, That said excess shall not 
exceed the amount of the seigniorage as herein authorized to be coined.” 


[February 14, 1894.] 
a +. * © « e Py 
Mr. BLAND. I ask unanimous consent that the pending bill, with the 
amendments, be printed in the Recorp, and also in 
was no objection. 





ee 
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The bill as originally reported is as follows: 


“A bill (H. R. 4956) directing the coinage of the silver bullion held in the Treas- 
ury, and for other purposes. 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
shall immediately issue silver certificates of the same denominations anc 
monetary functions as is now provided by law for silver certifica’ in the 
amount equal tothe seigniorage of the silver bullion purchased r the 

visions of the act of July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An act directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 
,’ to wit, the sum of $55,156,681. That such silver certificates shall be 
immediately available for the payment of the current expenditures of the 
Government, and all laws relating to silver certificates, as far as practicable 
shall be applicable to the silver certificates herein authorized. The sa 
seigniorage shall be coined as fast as possible into legal-tender standard sil- 
ver dollars and the coins held in the asury for the redemption of the sil- 
ver certificates. 

“Sec. 2. That the remainder of the silver bullion purchased in pursuance 
of said act of July 14, 1890, shall be coined into -tender standard silver 
dollars as fast as is practicable, and the coin held in the Treasury for the 
redemption of the Treasury notes issued in the purchase of said bullion. 
That as fast as the bullion shall be coined for the redemption of said notes, 
the notes shall not be reissued, but shall be canceled and destroyed in amounts 
equal to the coin held at any time in the Treasury, and silver certificates may 
be issued on such coin in the manner now provided by law. 

“Sgo. 3. That a sufficient sum of money is hereby appropriated to carry 
into effect the provisions of this act.” 

ee amendments are as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: Amend by striking out the first section, and inserting the 
following in lieu thereof: 

“ That the Secretary of the ere shall immediately cause to be coined 
as fastas Pia the silver bullion held in the Treasury, purchased under 
the act of July 14,1890, entitled ‘An act directing the purchase of silver bul- 
lion and the issuing of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pw *to 
the amount of the gain or seigniorage of such bullion, to wit, the sum of $55,- 
156,681, and such coin or the silver certificates issued thereon shall be used in 
the payment of public expenditures, and the Secre of the Treasury maz. 
in his discretion, if the needs of the Treasury de it, issue silver certi 
cates in excess of such coinage: Provided, That said excess shall not exceed 
the amount of the seigniorage as herein authorized to be coined.” 

By Mr. BLAND: On 2, in section 2, line 9, after the word “ Treasury,” 
insert the words “ derived from the coinage herein provided for.” 

[February 23, 1894] : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio submits a report from the Com 
mittee on Rules. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Tracey] entersa mo- 
tion to reconsider the vote by which the previous question was ordered. The 
Clerk will report the resolution of the Committee on Rules. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“ Resolved, That immediately after the adoption of this resolution the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union be from the 
further consideration of H. R. 4956; that the House shall then proceed to con- 
sider the same; that after two hours’ consideration therein the previous 
question shall be considered ordered on the pending amendments, if there be 
any. and the bill to its final passage. That without other motions the vote 
shall then be taken on the pending amendments, if there be any, on_the en- 
grossment and third reading, on a motion te recommit with or without in- 
structions, should such motion be e, on the final passage of the bill, and 
on a motion to reconsider and lay on the table.” 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. On that I demand the previous question. 

The question was taken on ordering the previous question, and the Speaker 
announced that the ayes seemed to have it. ‘ 

Mr. Reep. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 135, noes 3. 

Mr. Reep and Mr. W1L11AM A. Stone. No quorum. 

Mr. OUTHWAITSE and Mr. BLAN>. The yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll. . 


* * + * 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 170, nays 10, not voting 173; 


37h 


NAYS—10. 
Causey, Dunn, Meyer, Ryan. 
Clancy, Magner, Page, 
De Forest, McAleer, Pigott, 
NOT VOTING—173. 

Adams, Ky. Dingley, Johnson, Ind. Scranton, 
Adams, Pa. Dolliver, Johnson, N. Dak. Settle, 
Aitken, Doolittle, Joy, Shaw, 
Aldrich, Draper, Kiefer, Sherman, 
Apsley, Dunphy, Lacey, Sickles, 
Avery, Edmunds, Lapham, Sipe, 
Babcock, Ellis, Oreg. Luwson, Smith, 
Baker, N.H. English, Lefever, Sperry, 
Barthoidt, Everett, Linton, Stephenson, 
Bartlett, Fletcher, Lockwood, Stevens, 
Belden, Funk, Loud, Stone, C. W. 
Beltzhoover, Gardner, Loudenslager, Stone, W. A. 
Bingham, Gear, Maguire, Storer, 
Blair, Geissenhainer, Mahon, Straus, 
Blanchard, Gillet, N. Y. Marsh, Strong, 
Boutelle, Gillett, Mass. Marvin, N.Y. Tarsney, 
Bower, N.C. Graham, McCall, Tawney, 
Brattan, Grosvenor, McCleary, Minn. Taylor, Tenn. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Grout, McDowell, Thomas, 

rickner, Hager, McLaurin, Tracey, 
Brosius, Hainer. Meiklejohn, Tyler, 
Bundy, Hall, Minn. Mercer, Updegraff, 
Burnes, Harmer, Milliken, Van Voorhis, N. ¥. 
Burrows, Harris, Moon, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Cadmus, Harter, Morse, Wadsworth, 
Caldw Haugen, Murray, Walker, 
Campbell, Hayes, Northway, Wanger, 
Cannon, Ii. Heiner, Oates, Warner, 
Capehart, Henderson, Il. O'Neil, Mass. Washington, 
Chickering, Henderson, lowa Payne, Waugh, 
Childs, Hendri_, Perkins, Wever, 
Clarke, Ala. Hepburn, Phillips, Wheeler, Ii. 
Cobb, Mo. - Hermann, Post, White, 
Cockran, Hicks, Powers, Wilson, Ohio 
Cogswell, Hillborn, Quigg. Wilson, Wash. 
Coombs, Hines, randall, Wilson, W. Va. 
Cooper, Hitt, Ray, Wise, 
Cousins, Hooker, N. ¥. Rayner, Wolverton, 
Covert, Hopkins, OL eed, Woomer, 
Crain, Hopkins, Pa. Reyburn, Wright, Masa. 
Curtis, Kans. Houk Robertson, La. Wright, Pa. 
Curtis, N. Y¥. Hulick, Robinson, Pa 
Daizell, Hull, Russell, Conn. 
Daniels, Ikirt, Schermerhorn, 


So the previous question was ordered. 


[March 1, 1894.] 
The SPEAKER. Yesterday the previous question was ordered upon a reso- 
lution from the Committee on 
the yeas and nays were ordered. 
that resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
i ely after the adoption of this resolution the Com- 


“ Resolved, That 


; and on the adoption of the resolution 


question is now upon the adoption of 


mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union be discharged from the 
further consideration of H. R. 4956; that the House shall then proceed to con- 
sider same; that after two hours’ consideration therein the previons 
question hall be considered ordered on the pending amendments, if there be 
any, a.‘ the bill toits final passage. That without other motions the vote 
shall then be taken on the pending amendments, if there be any, on the en- 
grossment and third reading, on a motion to recommit with or without in- 
structions, should such motion be made, on the final passage of the bill, and 
ona motion to reconsider and lay on the table.” 
. * * * * ~ 

The SPEAKER. The question will now be taken on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion reported by the Committee on Rules. The House will please be in order 
so that members may hear their names called and that the Clerk may hear 


as follows: 
YHLAS—170. 
Abbott, Cornish, Jones, Pendleton, W. Va. 
Alderson, Cox, Kem, Pickler, 
Alexander, Crawford, Kil Price, 
Allen, Culberson, Kri Reilly, 
Arnold, Cummings, Kyle, Richards, 
Bailey, Davey, Lane, Richardson, Mich. 
Baker, Kans. Davis, Latimer, Richardson, Tenn. 
Baldwin, De Armond, Layton, itchie, 
ead, Denson, Lester, Robbins, 
es, Dinsmore, Lisle, Rusk, 
Barwig. Dockery, Livingston, Russell, Ga. 
Beli, Colo. Donovan, Lucas, Sayers, 
Bell, Tex. Durborow, Lynch, Shell, 
Black’ Ga. oo" Mallory; ows 
ck, cnloe, ory. m, 
Biack, 01 i Marshall Snodgrass, 
Bland, Erdman, Martin, Ind. Somers, 
Boatner, Fielder, McCreary, Ky. Springer, 
Boen, Fithian, McCulloch, Stallings, 
Bowers, Cal Forman, McDannold, Stockdale, 
Branch, Funston, McDearmon, Stone, Ky. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Fyan, McEttrick, Strait, 
Bretz, Geary, McGann, Swanson, 
Broderick, Goldzier, McKaig Sweet, 
Brookshire, Goodnight, McKeig Talbert, S.C. 
Brown, Gorman, MeMillin, Talbott, Md. 
Bryan, Grady, McNagny, c 
i grin, Meredith, — 
um, n, e erry, 
Cabaniss, Haines, Money, Tucker, 
Caminetti, Hall, Mo. Montgomery, ‘Turner, Ga. 
Cannon, Cal. Hammond, Morgan, Turner, Va. 
Caruth, Hare, Moses, Turpin,’ 
Catchin Hartman, Mutchler, Weadock, 
Clark, Mo Hatch, Neill, Li 
Cobb, Ala Heard, Newlands, Wheeler, Ala. 
Cockrell, Henderson,N.C. Outhwaite, Whiting, 
Cosapton eS Williams, fine 
by ooker, tterson, 
Conn, Hudson, Paynter, Woodard, 
Cooper, Fla. Hunter, The Speaker. 
Cooper, Ind. Hutcheson ’ 
Cooper, Tex. Johnson, Ohio Pendleton, Tex. 


the responses. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 166, nays 13, not voting 174; 


as follows: 
YEAS—166. 
Abbott, Cockrell, Hare, Montgomery, 
Alderson, Coffeen, Morgan, 
Alexander, Compton, Hatch, Moses, 
Allen, nn, Heard, Neill, 
Arnold, Cooper, Fla. Henderson, N.C. Newlands, 
Bailey, Cooper, Ind. Holman, Outhwaite, 
Baker, Cooper, Tex. Hooker, Miss. Paschal, 
Baldwin, Cornish, Hudson, Patterson, 
Bankhead, Cox, Hunter, Paynter, 
Barnes, Crawford, Hutcheson Pearson, 
Barwig Culberson, Johnson, Ohio Pence, 
Bell, Co Cummings, Jones, Pendleton, Tex. 
Bell. Tex Davey, Kem, Price, 
Berry, Davis, Kribbs, Reilly, 
Black, Ga. De Armond, Kyle, Richards, 
Black, DL Denson, Lane, Richardson, Mich. 
Bland, Dinsmore, Latimer, Richardson, Tenn. 
Boatner, Dockery, Layton, Ritchie, 
Boen, Donovan, 2, Robbins, 
Branch, Durborow, Lisle, Russell, Ga. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Edmunds, Livingston, Sayers, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Ellis, Ky. Lynch, Settle 
Bretz, tnloe, Maddox, Shell, 
Brickner, pes, Magner, Sibley, 
Broderick, Erdman, Mallory, Simpson, 
Brookshire, Fithian, Marshall, Snodgrass, 
— —— oat in, iad Somers, 
to McCreary, . Springer, 

— Fyan, aa M Cullock, - Stallings, 

ynum, Geary. }{cDannold, Stockdale, 
Cabaniss, Goldzier, McDearmon, Stone, Ky. 
Caminetti Goodnight, McEttrick, Strait, 
Cannon, Cal. Gorman, McKaig, Swanson, 
Caruth, Grady, McMillin, Sweet, 

G McNagny, Talbert, S. C. 

Clancy, Gri McRae, Talbott, Md. 
Clark, Mo Hall, Mo. Meredith, Tate, 
Cobb, Ala. Hammond, Money, Taylor, Ind. 

ra 
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Terry, Tyler, Whiting, Woodard 
Tucker, eadock, Williams, 11 The Speaker. 
Turner, Ga. We Williams, Miss 
Turner, Va. Wheeler, Ala. Wise, 

NAYS—13. 
Beitzhoover, Everett, Mutchler, Ryan. 
Bowers, Cal. Kilgore, O'Neil, 
Causey, McAleer, Page, 
Dunn, Meyer, Pigott, 

NOT VOTING—174. 

Adams, Ky. Doolittle, Joy. Rusk, 
Adams, Pa. Draper, Kiefer, Russell, Conn. 
Aitken, Dunphy, cey, Schermerhorn, 
Aldrich, Ellis, O: Lapham, Scranton, 
Apsley, English, Lawson, Shaw, 
Avery, Fielder, Lefever, Sherman 
Babcock, Fletcher, Linton, Sickles, 
Baker, N.H. nk, Lockwood, Sipe, 
Bartholdt, Gardner, Loud, Smith, 
Bartlett, Gear, Loudenslager, Sperry, 
Belden, Geissenhainer, Lucas, Stephenson, 
Bingham, Gillet, N. Y. —. Stevens, 
Blair, Gillett, Mass. Mahon, Stone, C. W. 
Blanchard, Graham, Marsh, Stone, W. A. 
Boutelle, Grosvenor, Marvin, N. Y. Storer, 
Bower, N.C, Grout, M ll,’ Straus, 
Brattan, Hager, McCh ,Minn. Strong, 
Brosius, Hainer, Nebr. McDowell, Tarsney, 
Bundy, Hain McGann, Tawney. 
Burnes, Hall, Minn. McKeighan, Taylor, Tenn. 
Burrows, Harmer, McLaurin, homas, 
Cadmus, Harris, Meiklejohn, . Tracey, 
Caldwell Harter, Mercer, Turpin, 
Campbell Haugen, Milliken, Updegraff, 
Cannon, IL Hayes, Moon, Van Voorhis, N.Y. 
Capehart, Heiner, Pa. Morse, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Chickering, Henderson, fil. Murray, Wadsworth, 
Childs, Henderson,Iowa Northway, alker, 
Clarke, Ala. Hendrix, Oates, Wanger, 
Cobb, Mo. Hepburn, Payne, Warner, 
Cockran Hermann, Pendleton, W. Va. Washington, 
Cogswell, icks, Perkins, Waugh, 
Coombs. Hilborn, illips, ever, 
Cooper, Wis. Hines, Pickler, Wheeler, Il. 
Cousins, tt, Post, ite, 
Covert, Hooker, N. Y¥. Powers, Wilson, Ohio 
Crain, Hopkins, Il. Wilson, Wash 
Curtis, Kans. op s » Wilson, W. Va. 
Curtis, N.Y. Houk Ray, Wolverton, 
Dalzell, Hulick, Rayner, Woomer 
Daniels, Hull, Reed, Wright, Mass. 
De Forest, Ikirt, ee Wright, Pa. 
Dingley, Johnson, Ind Robertson, La. 
Dolliver, Johnson,N.Dak. Robinson, Pa. 


At the conclusion of the second call, 
The SPEAKER said: 


The Clerk will call my name. 


The Clerk called the name of the Speaker, and the Speaker voted “aye.” 


a o = a ag ne wt 
e a. BLAND. I submit the substitute for the bill which I send to the Clerk's 
es. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause, and insert: 

* That the Secretary of the Treasury immediately cause to be coined 
as fast as ble the silver bullion held in the Treasury, purchased under 
the act of July 14, 1890, entitled ‘.ie act directing the purc of silver bul- 
lion and the issuing of Treasury notes thereon, and for other Papoose, 
the amount of the gain or se orage of such bullion, to wit: The sum of 

156,681, and such coin or the silver certificates issued thereon shall be used 

n the payment of public expenditures, and the Secretary of the Treasury 

may, in his discretion, if the needs of the oT demand it, issue silver 

certificates in excess of such coinage: Provided, That said excess shall not ex- 
ceed the amount of the seignicrage as herein authorized to be coined. 

“Sec. 2. After the ——- provided for in the first section of this act, the 
remainder of the silver bultion purchased in pursuance of said act of July 14, 
1890, shall be coined into } -tender stan silver dollars as fast as possi- 
ble, and the coin shall be held in the Treasury for the redemption of the 
Treasury notes issued in the purchase of said bullion; that as fast as the bul- 
lion shall be coined for the redemption of said notes, the notes shall not be re- 
issued, but shall be canceled and destroyed in amounts equal to the coin held 
at any time in the Treasury derived from the coi herein provided for, 
and oliver certificates be issued on such coin in the manner now pro- 
vided by law: Provided, That this act shall not be construed to change exist- 
ing luw relating to the legal-tender character or mode of redemption of the 
Treasury notes issued under said act of July 14, 1890. That a sufficient sum 
of money is hereby appropriated to carry into effect the provisions of this 


Mr. BAND. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. Bynum. I make the point of order that amendments to the bill are in 
order before the substitute. 

The SPEAKER. Amendments to the bill will be voted upon before any vote 
is taken upon the substitute, of course. The Chair the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE]} to offer an amendment. 

Mr. OuTHWAITE. The amendment I offer is simply to strike out the second 
section of the substitute. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I desire to offer an amendment to the substitute, 
to strike out the second section. 

The a That isthe amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
OUTHWAITE]}. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I understood hisamendment to be to strike out the 
second section of the original biil. 
one te ER. What was the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 

UTHWAITE)? 

Mr. OuTHWAITE. I moved to strike out the second section of the substitute. 

Mr. SPRINGER. The ——- from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] is in order to 
move to strike out the section of the original bill. 

Ths SPEAKER. That was not his motion. 


Mr. RIicHARDSON of Tennessee, Isuggest to the gentlemen from Ohio [Mr. 
OUTHWAITE] that the second a of the substitute is not the same as the 


second section of the ori , 

Mr. OuTHWAITE. I w change my amendment. I move to strike out the 
second section of the original bill. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the question. The gentleman from 
Missouri offers an amendment in the nature of a substitute, which has just 
been read. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ot "i WAtITE) offers anamendment 
to the original text, as the Chair understands. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Now, Mr. Speaker, I make the same motion in regard to 
the substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not recognize the gentleman to make two 
motions, because other members ought to bave an opportunity to offer 
amendments. ; 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I vould like to have that amendment pending. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has an amendment pending. 

Mr. OuTHWAITE. I will adhere to my motion to strike out the second sec- 
tion of the substitute, and trust that someone will submit an amendment to 
strike out the second section. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to recognize some gentleman from the 
minority of the committee to offer an amendment, if it is desired. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CHARLES W. STONE] 
can offer an amendment. 

‘ a JOHNSON of North Dakota. I wish to offer an amendment to the substi- 
ute. 

The SPEAKER. There is one amendment pending, and there can be no more 
amendments pendiny to the substitute. 
wn” JOHNSON of North Dakota. Then I offer an amendment to the original 

Mr. HARTMAN, I desire to offer an amendment to the original bill. 
ben oeanae. The amendment of the gentleman from North Dakota will 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to section 1 the following: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury shall afford to holders of standard silver 
dollars the same right and facilities as to redemption and exchange as now 
accorded to the holders of silver dimes, quarter dcllars, and half dollars.” 

Mr. BLAND. I make the point of order that that relates to subsidiary coin- 
age and is not in order in this bill. This bill provides for the coinage of stand- 
ard silver dollars and theissue of certificates. Thatisa proposition to change 
the law in regard to the subsidiary coin. 

Mr. Jounson of North Dakota. No, sir; I beg the gentleman's pardon; not 
atall. It simply peepee to put the holder of the silver dollar on the same 
footing as the holder of dimes and quarters as to redemption and exchange. 
It does not propose to change the law as to the subsidiary coinage, but simply 
gives the holder of the standard silver dollar the same right as the holder of 
subsidiary coin. 

Mr. BLAND. It has always been held in Committee of the Whole, in con- 
sideration of a proposition relating to the subsidiary coinage, that we could 
not add to it one relating to the coinage of standard silver dollars. 

The SPEAKER. As at present advised, the Chair will hold that it isin order. 
The Chair will look further intothe matter. The gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Stravs] desires to offer an amendment. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I desire to offer an amendment, if it is in order. 

The SPEAKER. Of course the gentleman knows there are only a ce 
number of amendments that can be pending at one time, but the House can 
vote them out of the way, so that other amendments can be offered. The 
order does not at all contemplate that the House shall wait until the end of 
= two hours before voting upon the amendments, if the House desire to 

0 80. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Have all theamendments been offered that are in 
order at this time under the rule? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ascertain and findout. There isa substitute 
offered, and an amendment to the substitute, and one amendment to the 
original bill. The Chair recognized the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
StrRAvs] to offer an amendment, which the Clerk will report, and see 
whether it is in order as an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
issue from time to time coupon and ree of the United States in 
denominations of $20 and multiples of that sum, payable in coin after five 
years from date, and bearing interest at a rate not exceeding 3 per cent per 
annum, payable quarterly in coin, and to sell and dispose of the same at not 
less than par in coin; and the proceeds of such bonds shall be paid into the 
Treasury and held and used for the purposes now authorized by law.” 

Mr. Reep. That is not in order. 

Mr. BLAND. I make the point of order that it is not germane. 

9 o 2 ° 2 % Py 


The SPEAKER. It does not seem to the Chair, after some reflection on this 
question—because it is only fair tosay that the Chair had notice of the amend- 
ment—it does not seem tothe Chair that the amendmentis germane. The 
pending ee tion is a proposition to coin the seigniorage in the Sreneaty 
oe — he fund of bullion that is contained therein belonging to the Uni 

This proposition to deal with a bond issue the Chair does not believe is ger- 
mane either to the amendment or to the text of the original bill. Therefore 
the Chair must sustain the point of order against the amendment. The 
Ch air now pay ye the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] to offer an 
amendment to the amendment. 


* & * * * * 


+ 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois a CANNON] offers an amend- 
ment, as the Chair understands, to the amendment of the gentleman from 
North Dakota. It will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“That any owner of silver bullion may deposit the same at any coi 
mint or at any assay office in the United States that the Secretary of the 
comes. may designate, and receive therefor Treazury notes hereinafter 
provided for, equal at the date of deposit to the net value of such silver, at 
the market price, such price to be determined by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under rules and regulations prescribed, upon the price current in 
the silver markets of the world. 


“ SEc. 2. t the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to be prepared 
Treasury notes in such amounts as may be required for the purpose of the 
above in such form and denomination as he may prescribe: 


on, 
Provided, That no note shall be of a denomination less than §1 nor more than 


$1,000. 

“Szc. 3. That the notes issued under this act shall be a legal tender in - 
ment of all debts, public and private, except when otherwise express] stipu- 
lated in the contract, and shall be receivable for customs, taxes, and all public 
dues, and when received into the SORT SEY be reissued, and such notes, 

when held by any national banking tion, shall be counted as part of 
its lawful reserve. 
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“Szc. 4. That the notes issued under the provisions of t 
deemed upon demand at the of the United States or at the office of 
an assistant treasurer of the United States, by the issue of a certificate of de- 
t for the sum of the notes so presen payable at one of the mints of the 
nited States, in an amount of silver ion equal in value, on the date of 
said certificate, to the number of dollars stated therein, at the market price 
of silver, to be determined as provided in section 1; or such notes may be re- 


his act shall be re- 


deemed in gold com, at the option of the Government: Provided, That upon 
demand of holder such notes shall be redeemed in silver dollars. 

“Szo. 5. That when the paris of silver, as determined by the Secre- 

of the sas. See ex $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver, it shall 
be the duty of the tary of the to refuse to receive deposits of 
silver bullion for the purposes of this act: i That when the market 
rice of silver, as determined in accordance with section 1 of this act, is $1 
or 371.25 of pure silver, it shall be lawful for the owner of any silver 
bullion, the deposit of which for notes is herein provided for, to deposit the 
same at any coi mint of the United States, to be formed into standard 
silver dollars for benefit as provided in the act of January 18, 1837. 

“Szc. 6. That it shall be lawful for the Secretary of the Treasury, with the 
approval of the President of the United States, to suspend, temporarily, the 
receipt of silver bullion for Treasury notes at any time when he is satisfied 
that through combinations or "speculative manipulations cf the market the 
price of silver is arbitrary, no’ , or fictitious. 

“Sec, 7. That the silver bullion de ted under this act, represented by 
Treasury notes which have been eemed in gold coin or in silver dollars, 
may be coined into standard silver dollars or any other denomination of silver 
coin now authorized by law, for the purpose of replacing coin used in the re- 
——? of the notes. 

“Szo. 8. That any or seignio: arising from the coin: which > 
be executed under the provisions of this act shall be accounted for and pai 
into the Treas as provided by Ss law. 

“So. 9. The silver on received under the provisions of this act shall be 
subject to the requirements of existing laws, and the regulations of the mint 
service, governing the methods of receipt, determining the amount of pure 
silver contained, and the amount of charges or deductions, if any, to be made. 

“Sec. 10. That nothing in this act be construed to prevent the pur- 
chase, from time to time, as may be uired, of silver bullion for the sub- 
meer waver coinage, nor to affect the legal-tender quality of the standard 

ver dollar. 

“Sxo. 11. That asum sufficient to carry out the provisions of this act is 
nese appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

“sxc. 12. That this act shall take effect thirty days from and after its pas- 

e.”" 
r. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, it has been very difficult to hear the reading of this 
proposition on account of the confusion in the House, and I do not know thatI 

t atits whole purport. But it seems to me it is hardly germane to this 
fil, which provides for the co of the silver bullion in the Treasury. 
This proposition of the gentleman Illinois, so far as I can gather its pur- 

rt, proposes to deposit bullion and issue certificates therefor, to be re- 
Seamea in gold or silver when demanded—— 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. It gives the Government the option to redeem in 
gold or in silver bullion at its then value. 

A MemBER. At its gold value? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAND. This bill ag ta for the coi of silver now in the Treasury 
into standard dollars, be paid out in redemption of outstanding notes 
when demanded by the holders. It does seem to me that this amendment 
is not germane to the measure under consideration. I shall have to make a 
point of order on the original amendment and on the amendment to the 
amendment. 
= « « 


. * * 7 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not familiar with, and has not been able to care- 
fully consider, all of the nee of this proposed amendment; bat itisa 
well-established rule that if any of an amendment is out of order, or is 
not germane, that fact taints thec naracter 0 of the whole; and the Chair thinks 

t in order to authorizean amendmen e pending proposition, the - 

tleman must have his amendment in such shape that no part of it is one 
order. Now it is clear to the 

Mr. HARTMAN. Mr. S era 

The SPEAKER. The can not be eee It is clear to the Chair 
that the first proposition contained in the amendment is out of order and not 

rmane. Whereas the pending bill proposes to deal with the silver now in 
fhe Treasury, this is a proposition to permit all holders of silver to take it to 
the Treasury and have it coined under a free-coinage proposition, a proposi- 
tion dealing with silver which is outside of the Treasury; and therefore the 
Chair does not think it in order, and so holds. 


Mr. Ansort. I desire to offer an amendment to the amendment of the gen 
tleman from North Dakota [Mr. J oumaont. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send it up. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

“ Amend the bill (H. R. 4956) by striking out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

‘** That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and uired to 
transfer to the several mints of the United States and cause to be coined into 
legal-tender standard silver dollars, and into such minor silver coinsas he may 
deem advisable, at least 2,000,000 ounces per month of the silver bullion pur- 
chased under the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act re the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved July 14,1890, and a sum sufficient to carry into effect the 
provisions of this act is hereby appropriated out any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise soprepeme 

“* Second. That atter the passage of this act the Secretary of the seaey 
is directed that whenever the aey coin notes issued in accordance wi 
the provisions of the said act of July i4, 1890, or whenever the silver certifi- 
cates issued by virtuc of any act of Congress au the issue of such cer- 
tificates on the deposit of silver dollars are presented for redemption, to re- 
deem such notes and certificates in either gold or silver: Provided. That in 
case the amount of coined gold in the ex the amount of the 
coined silver the Secre of the Treasury redeem such notes and cer- 
tificates in gold coin, but in case the silver coin in the Treasury exceeds the 
amount of gold coin, such notes and certificates shall be redeemed in silver 


“* Third. That the Secretary of the is authorized and directed to 
issue Treasury coin notes in amount equal to the or seigni of the 
silver bullion p’ under the provisions of act of July 14, and 
such notes shall be immediately available for the pa t of the 
current expenditures of the Government: Provided, That hersadter no Treas- 
ury notes of less denomination than $5 shall be issued. 

. h. That upon the deposit in the Treasury of any gold or silver coin 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue coin notes to the nominal 
amount of such deposit, and all laws authorizing the issue of gold and silver 





certificates are hereby repealed, and all laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed.’ 
* a 3 ° e . ” 


Mr. NEWLANDs. Mr. Speaker, I understand that under the rules of the 
House no further amendment can be offered until one of the pa amond- 
ments is dis) of. In that event I shall ask permission introduce an 
amendment to the first section, as follows: 

“No silver certificates, Treasury notes under the act of 1890, United States 
notes commonly called greenbacks, or national-bank notes shall hereafter be 
issued of a denomination less than $10.” 


* * * 2 * * * 


Mr. Hartman. Isan amendment for the free coinage of silver now in order? 
I did not understand the statement of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. It isnot. Nootheramendment is in order, because the pre- 
vious question is ordered. The Clerk will first report the amendment of the 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Jonson}. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“ Add to section 1 the following words: 

“* The Secre of the Treasury shall afford to holders of standard silver 
dollars the same rights and facilities as to redemption and exchange as are 
now accorded to the holders of silver dimes, quarter dollars, and half dollars.’ ” 

The SPEAKER. To this the gentleman from Texas [Mr. AnBorr) offers an 
a:aendment, on which the vote will first be taken. The Clerk will now re- 
port the amendment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ABBorr]. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

“Amend the bill (H. R. 4956) by striking out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: : : 

““'That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and required to 
transfer to the several mints of the United States and cause to be coined into 
legal-tender standard silver dollars, and into such minor silver coins as he may 
deem advisable, at least 2,000,000 of ounces per month of the silver bullion pur- 
chased under the provisions of the act entitled ‘ Anact directing the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pur- 
poses,’ approved July 14, 1890, anda sum sufficient to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of this act is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise ae . ‘ 

**Second. Tha r the passage of this act the Secretary of the Treasur 
is directed that whenever the Treasury coin notes issued in accordance wit 
the provisions of the said act of July 14, 1890, or whenever the silver certifi- 
cates issued by virtue of any act of Congress authorizing the issue of such 
certificates on the deposit of silver dollars are presented for redemption, to 
redeem such notes and certificates in either gold or silver: Provided, Thatin 
case the amount of coined gold in the eee apes the amount of the 
coined silver, the Secret of the Treasury shall redeem such notes and 
certificates in gold coin, but in case the silver coin in the Treasury exceeds 
the em of gold coin, such notes and certificates shall be redeemed in sil- 
ver coin. 

“*Third. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
issue Treasury coin notes in amount equal to the gain or seigniorage of the 
silver bullion purchased under the provisions of said act of July 14, 1890, and 
such Treasury notes shall be immediately available for the pages of the 
current expenditures of the Government: Provided, That hereafter no Treas- 
ury, notes of less denomination than $5 shall be issued. 

“**Fourth. That upon the deposit in the Treasury of any gold or silver coin 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue Treasury coin notes to the nominal 
amount of such deposit, and all laws authorizing the issue of gold and silver 
ae are hereby repealed, and all laws in conflict herewith are hereby 


* * ~ * * + ms 


The SpzAKER. The question is on this amendment to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. ABBOTT]. 

The question was taken; and the amendment to the amendment was re- 

ected. 
; The SPEAKER. The question now is on the amendment of the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. Jonnson], which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read asfollows: _ 

“Add to section 1 the following words: 

“* The Secretary of the Treasury shall afford to holders of standard silver 
dollars the same ‘hts and facilities as to redemption and exchange as are 
now accorded to the holders of silver dimes, quarter dollars, and half dollars.’ 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr.JoHnson of North Da- 
kota, and the Speaker announced that the “noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. Tracey. Division, Mr. Speaker. I think that is a good amendment. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 71, noes 156. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. There is a substitute offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND]. The question is upon the amendment to that substitute 
offe: by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE]. The Clerk will first 

rt the substitute. 
e Clerk read as follows: 

“Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: i 

“* That the Secre of the Treasury shall immediately cause to be coined 
as fast as possible the silver bullion held in the Treasury, purchased under 
the act of July 14, 1890, entitled ‘An act directing the purchase of silver bul- 
lion and the issuing of Treasury notes thereon, and for other purposes,’ to the 
amount of the in or se orage of such bullion, to wit: The sum of $55,155, - 
681, and such coin or the silver certificates issued thereon shall be used in the 

yment of public expenditures, and the Secre of the Treasury may, in 
his discretion, if the needs of the Treasury demand it, issue silver certificates 
in excess of such : Provided, That said excess shall not exceed the 
amount of the as herein authorized to be coined.’” 

The SPEAKER. ion 2of the substitute, which the Clerk is now about 
to read, is the section which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] pro- 
poses ee ment to strike out. He proposes to strike out the section 
which the Clerk will now report. 


The Clerk read as follows: ; 
“So. 2. After the coi provided for in the first section of this act the 
remainder of the silver ion purchased in pursuance of said act of July 14, 


1890, shall be coined into legal-tender standard silver dollars as fast as possi- 
ble, and the coin shall be held in the Treasury for the redemption of the 
notes issued in the purchase of said bullion; that as fast as the 
bullion be coined for the redemption of said notes the notes shall net be 
reissued, but shall be canceled and destroyed in amounts equal to the coin 
held at any time in the Treasury derived from the coinage herein provided 
for, and r certificates shall be issued on such coin in the manner now pro- 
vided by law: Provided, That this act shall not be construed to change exist- 
ing law relating to the legal-tender character or mode of redemption of the 
Treasury notes issued under said act of July 14, 1890." 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio proposes as an amen.iment to 
strike that section out. be ae 
Mr. BLAND. I understand that following that is a provision providing that 
a cular sum of money be appropriated. 
e SPEAKER. The amendment of the gent!eman from Ohio does not reach 





3I4 


to that. The amendment of the gentleman from Ohio is to strike from the 
substitute the second section, which has just been read. 

The question was taken on the amendment of Mr. OUTrHWAITE, and the 
Speaker announced that the noes seem:d to have it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 64, noes 139. 

Mr. OurHWAITE. I should like to have the yeas and nays on that. 

The yeas and nays were orde 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 130, nays 144, not voting 78; 


as follows: 
YEAS—130. 
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Mr. Tracey. Tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Buanb. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 172, nays 94, not voting 86; 


as follows: 
YEAS—172. 
Kem, 


Kilgore, 
Kribbs, 


Abbott, 
Aitken, 
Alderson, 


Crawford, 


Culberson, 
Cummi 


Alexander, 


Curtis, 


Adams, Ky. 
Apsley, 
Avery, 
Babeock, 
Baldwin, 
Barnes, 
Barwig, 
Belden, 
Beltzhoover, 
Berry, 
Blair, 


Davey, 
De Forest, 
Dingley, 
Dolliver, 
Draper, 
Dunn, 
Dunphy, 
Durborow, 
Erdman, 
Everett, 
Fielder, 


Breckinridge, Ark.Funston, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Gardner, 
Gear 


Brickner, 
- sius, 
num, 
Cadmus 
¢ ‘ampbell, 
Caruth, 
Catchings, 
Causey, 
Chickering, 
Clancy, 
Clarke, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo. 
Cogswell, 


Alexander, 


Geissenhainer, 
Gillet, N. ¥. 


Goldzier, 


Hull, Price, 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, N. Dak, BR 
me. Ohio 
oy, 
Kiefer, 
Kribbs, 
a 
Tent. 


Lynch, 
Me er, 
McAleer, 
McCall, 


McCleary, 
McEttrick, 


Allen 


Bailey, 
ae Kans. 


Davey, 


Davis, 

De Armond, 
Denson, 
Dinsmore, 
Dockery, 
Donovan, 
Doolittle, 
Durborow, 


Boen, 

Bowers, Cal. 

Branch, Epes, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Erdman, 
Breckinridge,Ky. Fithian, 
Bretz, Forman, 
Broderick, Funston, 
Brookshire, Fyan, 
Geary, 
Goodnight, 
Gorman, 


aner 
Hall, Mo. 
Hammond 


chards, 
Richardson, Mich. 
Richardson, Tenn. 
Ritchie, 
Robbins, 
Rask. 


Russell, Ga. 
Sayers, 

Settle, 
an 
Sibley, 

Sickles, 

Sim 


Martin, Ind, 


McCreary, Ky. 
MeCulloch 
McDannold, 
McDearmon, 
McGann, 

McK - 


Allen. 
‘Arnold, 


Adams, Ky. 
Adams, Pa. 
Aldrich, 


Dolliver, 
Draper, 
Dunn 


i 
sapham, 
Lockwesd, 


Bankh 

Bell, Colo. 
Bell, Tex. 
Mack, Ga. 
Black, Ml. 


Donovan, 
Doolittle, 


Edmunds, 
Ellis, Ky. 
Ellis, Oreg. 


Duy a 
Pletcher, 
Funk, 


r, 


Li ch, 
er, 
Mahon, 


Bland, Enloe, 

2 

. thian, 
orman, 

Fyan, 


Grady, 


Brookshire, 
Hall, Mo. 
Hammond, 


Brown, 
Bryah, 
Buna, 


Clark, Mo. 
Cobb, Ala. 
Cockrell, 
Coffeen. 
Conn, 
Cooper, Fla. 
Cooper, Ind. 
Cooper, Tex. 
Cox, 


, I will ask for a recapitulation of the vote. 


wy Cn tile gracias Ges yennunnt, Bip eageere lit, The noes 
t, and amendment sgreed Fn ad Democratic 
nn Pree by the gentleman from 


was ; and the Speaker announced that the ayes seemed 


Mr. TRAcEY. Division. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 165, noes 14 


Avery, 
Baker, N. 
Baldwin, 
Bartholdt, 
Bartlett, 


Bianchar 
Bower, N.C. 


Bundy, 


in 


aii 


wig 


‘™Y. 


H 


Ree 
i 


i 
BR 


engrossed 


Geissenhainer, 
Gillet, N. Y. 
Goldzier, 
Griffin, 
Haines, 


Harmer, 
Harter, 
Henderson, Hil. 
Hitt, 

Hooker, WN. Y. 


Hopkins, Ml. 
Hopkins, Pa. 


McAleer, 
McCall, 
= Ettrick, 
Cc % 
Meiklejohn, 
oe 
e& 
Mu chler, 
O'Neil, 
Outhwaite, 
Page, 
Perkins, 
Philips, 
Pigott 
Randall, 


. Ray, 
ebinaen, Pa. 
NOT VOTING—86. 


Dalzell, 
Dan 

De Forest, 
English, 
Everett, 
Fielder, 
Gardner, 
Gillett, 


Graham, 
Grosvenor, 
Grout, 
Heiner: Nebr. 
Hall, Minn. 
Harris, 
Haugen, 
Heiner, 
Iowa 
burn, 


Hilborn, 


the substitute was agreed to. 
SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment and third reading 
amended bill. 
bill was ordered to be en 
y and read the third time. 
, Lmove that the bill be recommitted to the Com- 
instructions. 


Hines, 


, 


’ 
Joy 
Lawson, 
Lefever, 
Linton, 


Marvin, N. Y. 
—— Minn. 
McLaurin, 
Milliken, 

Moon, 

Morse, 
Northway, 
Oates, 


Payne, 
Powers, 
yner, 


? 


Ta . 

me] 
Van Voorhis, N. ¥. 
sae. 


ee W. Va. 
Wright, Pa. 


and read a third time; and it was ac 
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The question was taker; and there were—yeas 132, nays 168, not voting 52; 
as follows: 


Adams, Ky. 
Adams, Pa. 
Aldrich, 
Apsley, 
Avery, 
Baker, N. BH. 
Baidwin, 
Barnes, 
Barwig, 
Belden, 
Beltzhoover, 
Bingham, 
Blair, 
Boutelle, 
Brickner, 
Brosius, 
Burrows, 
Cadmus, 
Caldwell, 
Campbell, 
Cannon, IL 
Causey, 
Chickering, 
Clancy, 
Cobb, Mo. 
Cogswell, 
Coombs, 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cornish, 


Boatner, 

Boen, 
3owers, Cal. 

Branch, 


Breckinridge, Ark. Fithian, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Forman, 


Bretz, 
Broderick, 
Brookshire, 
Brown, 
Bryan, 
Bunn, 
Bynum, 
Cabaniss, 
Caminetti, 
Cannon, Cal. 
Caruth, 
Catchings, 
Clark, Mo. 
Clarke, Ala. 
Cobb, Ala. 
Cockrell, 
Coffeen, 
Compton, 
Conn, 
Cooper, Fla. 
Cooper, Ind. 


Babeock 
Bartholdt, 
Bartlett, 
Blanchard, 
Bower, N.C. 
Brattan, 
Bundy, 
Burnes, 
Capehart, 
Childs, 
Cockran, 
Crain, 
Dalzell, 


YEAS—122. 
Davey, Hulick, 
De Forest, Hull, 
Dingley, Johnson, Ind. 
Dolliver, Johnson, N. Dak. 
Draper, oy, 
Dunn Kiefer, 
Dunphy, Lapham, 
Everett’ Seekeeiehen 
iverett, oude 
Fielder, Lynch, P 
Fletcher, agner, 
Funk, Mahon, 
Gardner, McAleer, 
Gear, McCall, 
Geissenhainer, McCleary, Minn. 
Gillet, N. Y. McEttrick, 
Goldzier, Meiklejohn, 
Griffin, Mercer, 
Grout, Meyer, 
Hager, Mutchler, 
Hainer, O'Neil, Mass. 
Haines, Outhwaite, 
Hall, Minn. Page, 
Harmer, Payne, 
Harter, Perkins, 
Haugen, Phillips, 
a a Pigott, 
einer, uigg, 
Henderson. Il. Bante, 
Hitt, Ray, 
a an 
opkins, rn, 
Hopkins, Pa. Wobtesen, Pa. 
NAYS—16. 
Cooper, Tex. Johnson, Ohio 
Cox, Jones, 
pain —_ 

Ya berson ib 
Cummi kribos. 
Curtis, Kans. Kyle, 

Davis, Lacey, 
De = 
Denson, Latimer, 
Dinsmore, Layton, 
Dockery, Lester, 
Donovan, isle, 
Doolittle, Livingston, 
Durborow, ucas, 
Edmunds, Maddox, 
Ellis, Ky. Maguire, 
Ellis, Oreg. Mallory 
Enloe, Marsh, 

eS, Marshall 

Martin, Ind. 
McCreary, Ky. 
Funston, McCulloch 
Fyan, McDannold, 
Geary, McDearmon, 
socmengnt, eee, 
yjorman, cKaig 

Grady, McKeighan, 
Hall, Mo." McNagi 

all, Mo. cNagny, 
Hammond, McRae, 
Hare, Meredith, 
Hartman, Money, 

Hatch, Montgomery, 
Heard, Morgan, 
Henderson,N.C. Moses, 
Hepburn, Neill, 
Hermann, Newlands, 
Holman, Paschal, 
Hooker, Miss. Patterson, 

Hudson, Paynter, 

Hunter, Pearson, 
Hutcheson, Pence, 

NOT VOTING—2R. 

English Lefever, 
Gillett, Mass. Linton, 
Grosvenor, Morsin, N.Y. 
Harris, McDowell, 
Henderson,Iowa McLaurin, 

Hendricks, Milliken, 

Hicks, Moon, 

Hilborn, Morse, 

Hines, Murray, 

Houk, Northway, 

Ikirt, Oates, 

Lawson, Powers, 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 


The question then recurring on the p 


division (called for by Mr. Compton)—ayes 154, noes 34. 


Mr. Tracey. I call for the 


The yeas and nays wero ordered 


The question was taken; an 


as follows: 


Abbott, 
Aitken, 
Alderson, 
Alexander, 
Arnold, 
Bailey, 
Baker, Kans. 
Bankhead, 
Bell, Colo. 
Bell, Tex. 


eas and nays. 


YEAS—168. 
Berry, Bretz, 
Black, Ga. Broderick, 
Black, DL. Brookshire, 
Bland, Brown, 
Boatner, Bryan, 
Boen, Bunn, 
Bowers, Cal. Bynum, 
Branch, Cabaniss, 


Breckinridge, Ark. Caminetti, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Cannon, Cal 








Ryan, 
Schermerhorn, 
Scranton, 
Shaw, 
Sherman, 
Sickles, 
Somers, 
Sperry, . 
Stephenson, 
Stevens, 
Stone, C. W. 
Stone, W. A. 
Storer, 
Straus, 
Strong, 
Tawney, 
Thomas, 
Tracey, 
Updegraff, 
Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Wadsworth, 
Walker, 
Wanger, 
Warner, 
Waugh, 
Wells, 
Wever, 
Wheeler, Tl. 
White. 


Wilson, Ohio 
Woomer. 


Wright, Mass. 


Pendleton, Tex. 
Pendleton, W. Va. 
Pickler, 


Reilly, 

Richards, 
Richardson, Mich. 
Richardson, Tenn. 
Ritchie, 

Robbins, 

Russell, Ga. 


Sibley, 
Simpson, 
Snodgrass, 
Springer, 
Stallings, 
Stockdale, 
Stone, Ky. 
Strait, 
Swanson, 
Sweet, 
Talbert, S.C. 
Talbott, Md. 
Tate, 

Taylor, Ind. 
Terry, 
Tucker, 
Turner, Ga. 
Turner, Va. 
Turpin, 
Tyler, 
Weadock, 
Wheeler, Ala. 
Whiting, 
Williams, TL. 
Williams, Miss. 
Wilson, Wash. 
Wise 


Woodard. 


Taylor, 
A a N.Y. 
ashington 
Wilson, W. Va. 
Wolverton, 
Wright, Pa. 


of the bill, there were on a 


d there were—yeas 168, nays 129, not voting 56; 


Caruth, 
Catchin 
Clark, Mo. 
Clarke, Ala. 
Cobb, Ala. 
Cockrell, 
Coffeen, 
Conn, 
Cooper, Fla. 
Cooper, Ind. 





Cooper, Tex. Hatch, MecDannold, Sayers, 
Cox, Heard, McDearmon, Settle, 
Crawford, Henderson, N.C. McGann, Shell, 
Culberson, Hepburn, McKeighan, Sibley, 
Curtis, Kans. Hermann, McMillin, Simpson, 
Davey, Holman, McNagny, Snodgrass, 
Davis, Hooker, Miss. McRae, Springer, 
De Armond, Hudson, Meredith, Stallings, 
Denson, Hunter, Money, Stockdale, 
Dinsmore, Hutcheson, Montgomery, Stone, Ky. 
Dockery, Jones, Morgan, Strait, 
Donovan, Kem, Moses, Swanson, 
Doolittle, Kilgore, Murray, Sweet, 
Durborow, Kribbs, Neill, Talbert, S.C 
Edmunds, Kyle, Newlands, Tate, 
Ellis, Ky. Lacey, Paschal, Taylor, Ind. 
Ellis, Oreg. Lane, Patterson, Terry, 
— = pasaten, qucmer 

pes, ayton, earson, urner, Ga. 
Fithian, Lester, Pence, Turner, Va. 
Forman, Lisle, Pendleton, Tex. Turpin, 
Funston, Livingston, Pendicton, W. Va. 'T'yler, 
Fyan, Lucas, Pickler, Weadock, 
Geary, Maddox, Post, Wheeler, Ala 
Goodnight, Maguire, Price, White, 
Gorman, Mallory, Reilly, Whiting, 
Grady, Marsh, Richards, Williams, Tl. 
Gresham, Marshall, Richardson, Mich. Williams, Miss, 
Hall, Mo. Martin, Ind. Richardson, Tenn. Wilson, Wash. 
Hammond, McCleary,Minn. Ritchie, Wise, 
Hare, McCreary, Ky. Robbins, Woodard, 
Hartman, McCulloch, Russell, Ga. The Speaker. 

NAYS—129. 
Adams, Ky. De Forest, Johnson, N.Dak. Schermerhorn, 
Aldrich, Dingley, Johnson, Ohio Scranton, 
Apsley, Dolliver, Joy, Shaw, 
Avery, Draper, Kiefer, Sherman, 
Babcock Dunphy, Lapham, Sickles, 
Baker, N.. Erdman, Lockwood, Somers, 
Barnes, eae pa Sperry, 
Barwig, ielder, Loudenslager, Stephenso 
Belden Fletcher, Lynch, Stevens, - 
Beltzhoover, Funk, agner, Stone, C.W. 
Blair, Gardner, ahon, Stone, W. A. 
Boutelle, Gear, McAleer, Storer, 
Brickner, Geissenhainer, McCall, Straus, 
Brosius, Gillet, N.Y. McEttrick, Strong, 
Burrows, Goldzier, McKaig, Talbott, Md. 
Cadmus. Griffin, Meiklejohn, Tawney, 
Caldwell Grout, Mercer, Tracey, 
Campbe Hager, Meyer, Updegraff, 
Cannon, Hainer, Mutchler, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Causey, Haines, O'Neil, | Wadsworth, 
Chickering, Harmer, Outhwaite, Walker, 
Clancy, Harter, age, Wanger, 
Cobb, Mo. Haugen, Payne, Warner, 
Cogswell, Hayes, Perkins, Wangh, 
Compton, Heiner, Phillips, Wells, 
Cooper, Wis. Hitt * Quieg c Wheeler, It 
hs i a neeler, Il. 
Cornish, Hooker, N. Y. Randall, Wilson, Ohio 
Cousins, Hopkins, I. Ray Woomer, 
Covert, Hopkins, Pa. Reed, Wright, Mass. 
Cummi Huiick, a der nen 
Curtis, ° Hull, RobinSon, Pa. 
Daniels, Johnson, Ind. Ryan, 
NOT VOTING—SB. 

Adams, Pa. Crain Houk, Rayner, 
Allen, Dalzell, ikirt, Robertson, La. 
Baldwin Dunn, Lawson, Rusk, 
Bartholdt, English, Lefever, Russell, Conn. 
Bartlett, Gillett, Mass. Linton, Sipe, 
Bingham, Graham, Marvin, N. Y. Smith, 
Blanchard, Grosvenor, McDowell, Tarsney,. 
Bower, N.C. Hall, Minn. McLaaurin, Taylor, Tenn. 
Brattan, Harris, Milliken, Thomas, 
Bundy, Henderson, Iowa Moon, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Burnes, Hendrix, Morse, Washington, 
Capehart, Hicks, Northway, Wilson, W. Va. 
Chas, Hilbern, Oates, Wolverton, 
Cockran, Hines, Powers, Wright, Pa. 

So the bill was 


Mr. RYAN. I ask fora recapitulation of the yote. 
The vote having been recapitulated— 
The SPEAKER. On this question the _— are 168 and the nays 129. Sothe 
bill is passed. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 
On motion of . BLAND, a motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on 
the table. 
IN THE SENATE. 


(March 5, 1894.) 
Received from the House, read the first time by its title, and laid on the 
e. 


* > * - * * > 


Mr. STEWART. I give notice of an amendment which [ intend to submit to 

the bill, which I ask may be read and lie on the table. 
* « * . « « - + 

The Vice-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be reed. 

The SECRETARY. It is p to add to the bill the following sections: 

“Sxo. 3. That the silver coins of the United States shall be composed of 
standard silver. That of the silver coins the dollar shall be of the weight of 
412; grains; the half dollar of the weight of 206} grains; the quarter dollar of 
the weight of 1 grains; and the dime, or tenth part of a dollar, of the 
weight of 41} ins. And that dollars, half dollars, quarter dollars, and 
dimes shall be al tenders of payment, according to their nominal value, 
for any sum whatever. 

“Sze 4. That silver bullion brought to any mint of the United States for 

shall be received and coined by the proper officers for the benefit of 

the depositor: Provided, That it shall be lawful to refuse, at the mint, any 
deposit of less value than $100 and any bullion so base as to be unsuitable for 
the operations of the mint. 
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“Sec. 5. That the depositor of silver bullion at any mint of the United 
States for coinage, shall, as soon as the coinage value thereof can be deter- 
mined, receive therefor, at his option, such coinage value in silver coin or 
silver certificates of the description now provided by law; and such silver 
certificates and all other silver certificates heretofore or hereafter issued b 
the United States shall be a legal tender in payment of all debts, public and 
private.” 


{March 7, 1894.] 

Read the second time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I desire to enter a motion to refer the bill to the Committee 
on Finance, if it has already been taken up. 

Mr. Harris. The bill has been read a second time by title, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be taken up for consideration. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before that is done,I move that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


- + 7 ~ 7 > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the motion of the Sena- 
- from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] to refer the pending bill to the Committee on 

nance, 

Mr. STEWART. On that motion I ask for the yeas and nays. 

7 yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call the 
roll. 

° 6 & ° * * c 
The result was announced—yeas 6, nays 59; as follows: 
YEAS—4. 


Davis, Sherman, 


Gallinger, 


Morrill, 
Palmer, 
NAYS—50. 

Lindsay, 

Lodge, 

Manderson, 

Martin, 

Mills, 

Mitchell of Oreg. 

Pasco, 

Peffer, 

Perkins, 

Pettigrew, 

Platt, 

Power, 

Pugh, 

NOT VOTING—29. 
MeMillan, 
McPherson, 
— of Wis. 


Aldrich, 
Allen, 


Faulkner, 
George, 
Allison, Gibson, 
Bate, Gordon, 
Berry, Hale, 
Butler, Hansbrough, 
Call, Harris, 
Carey, Hawley, 
Cockrell, Hoar, 
Hunton, 


Irby, 
Jones of Ark. 
Kyle, 


Stockbrid 
Teller, _ 
Turpie, 
Voorhees, 
Wolcott. 


Coke, 
Daniel, 
Dolph, 
Dubois, 


Blackburn, 
Brice, 
Caffery, 
Camden, 
Cameron. 
Chandler, . 
Colquitt, Jones of Nev. 
Cullom, McLaurin, 


So the Senate refused to refer the bill to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OrFiIceR. The Chair is informed that the pending bill has 
not been read at length, as in Committee of the Whole. e Secretary will 
therefore read the bill at length. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Syaemery shall immediately 
cause +o be coined as fast as ble the silver bullion held in the Treasury, 
purchased under the act of July*14, 1890, entitled ‘An act directing the pur- 
chase of silver bullion and the issuing of Treasury notes thereon, and for 
other purposes,’ to the amnount of the gain or se orage of such bullion, to 
wit: e sum of $55,156,681, and such coin or the silver certificates issued 
thereon shall be in the payment of public expenditures; and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, if the needs of the Treasury de- 
mand it, issue silver certificates in excess of such coinage: Provided, That said 
aon shall not exceed the amount of the seigniorage as herein authorized to 

coined. 

“Sno. 2. After the co ® provided for in the first section of this act, the 
remainder of the silver bullion pu: in pursuance of said act of July 14, 
1890, shall be coined into legal-tender standard silver dollars as fast as pos- 
sible, and the coin shall be held in the Treasury for the redemption of the 
Treasury notes issued in the purchase of said bullion. t as fast as the 
bullion shall be coined for the redemption of said notes, the notes shall not 
be reissued, but shall be canceled and destroyed in amounts equal to the coin 
held at any time in the Treasury, derived from the co herein provided 
for, and silver certificates sh: ‘be issued on such coin in the manner now 
provided by law: Provided, That this act shall not be construed to change 
existing law rela’ to the 1 -tender character or mode of redemption of 
the Treasury notes ed under said act of July 14, 1890. 

“Sxo. 3. t a sufficient sum of money is hereby appropriated to carry 
into effect the provisions of this act.”’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate as in Committee of 
the Whole, and opento amendment. If there be no amendment, the bill will 
be reported to the Senate. ‘ 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The billis in the Senate and open toamendment. 
If there be no amendment, the question is, Shall the bill be ordered toa third 
reading, and read the third time? If there be no amendmeut, the question 
is, Shall the bill be ordered toa third reading? [Putting the question.] The 
ayes have it. The bill will be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 


* * * * * * 


The PRESIDING OrFiceR. The bill has been read the ‘third time, and the 
question now before the Senate is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ALLIson. Then I move a reconsideration of the vote whereby the bill 
was passed to a third reading. 


> . - * ” * * 
(March 4, 18{4.] 


The PRESIDING OrricerR. The question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. ALLIson] to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was or- 
dered toa third ponding. {Putting the question.] The noes appear to haveit. 

= wayand Mr. DRICH ed for the yeas and nays; and they were 
ordered. 


Dixon, 
Frye, 
Gorman, 
Gray, 
iggins, 
Hil 


Vest, 
Washburn, 
White, Cal. 
White, La. 
Wilson. 
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The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
* 


* * * * 
The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 45; as follows: 


YEAS—28. 


Mena 
McMillan, 
McPherson, 
Manderson, 

e Mitchell of Wis. 
Hawley, Morrill, 
Hoar, Palmer, 


NAYS—45. 


Mills, 
Mitchell of Oreg. 
Morgan, 
Murphy, 
Pasco, 
Peffer, 
Perkins, 
Pettigrew, 
Power, 
pesh, 
ansom, 
Roach, 


NOT VOTING—12. 


Gorman, Hunton, 
Dixon, Gray, Jones of Nev. Sherman, 
George, Higgins, McLaurin, Vance. 

So the Senate refused to reconsider the vote by which the bill was ordered 
to a third yondie. 

Mr. Harris. Under the consent rule agreed upon some days since the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska | Mr. MANDERSON] has now the right, if he chooses to ex- 
ercise it, to move to commit the bill. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Understanding that it is no violation of the unanimous- 
consent rule, I move that the bill be committed to the Committee on Finance 
with instructions toamend the bill so as to as the silver certificates 
which are to be issued by the first section shall be issued only in anticipation 
of or in lieu of the suigntorage provided to be coined. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] tocommit the bill with instruc- 

‘ions. 

Mr. MANDERSON. On that question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

7 yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call the 
roll. 


Aldrich, 
Allison, 
Brice, 


Davis, 
Dolph, 


orT* 
Gallinger, 
Hal 


Caffery, 
Carey, 
Chandler, 
Cullom, , 


Allen, 
Bate, 
abt ibson, 
Blackburn, Gordon, 
Blanchard, Hansbrough, 
Butler, Harris, 


E Hill, 
Camden, Irby, 

Jones of Ark. 
rye. 
Lindsay 
Martin, 


Dubc.3, 
Fauikner, 


el, 


Cameron, Platt, 


* * « * + * 


The roll call having been concluded, the vote was announced—yeas 27, nays 
44; as follows: 


YEAS—27. 


Lodge, 
McMillan, 

atte McPherson, 
Gallinger, Manderson, 
Hale Mitchell of Wis. 
Hawley, Morrill, 

Hoar, Palmer, 


NAYS—4. 


Aldrich, Davis, 


Proctor, 
Dolph, 


Smith, 
Stockbridge, 
Vilas, 
Washburn, 
Wilson. 


Dubois, 
Bate, Faulkner, 
Berry, Gibson, 
Blackburn, Gordon, 
Blanchard, Hansbrough, 
Butler, Harris, 
Call 


4 Hill, 
Camden, Irby, 
Cockrell, Jones of Ark. 
Coke, Kyle, 
Colquitt, dsay, 


guy 


Roach, 
Shoup, 
Stewart, 
Teller, 


Turpie, 
Vest, 
Voorhees, 
White, 
Wolcott. 


Mitchell of Oreg. 
Morgan, 
Murphy, 

Pasco, 

Peffer, 

Perkins, 
Pettigrew, 
Power, 

Pugh, 


NOT VOTING—l4. 


Jones of Nev. 
McLaurin, 


Cameron, 
Drea Higgins, Plat 

ixon, g latt, 
George, Hunton, Sherman, 

So the Senate refused to commit the bill to the Committee on Finance. 

{March 15, 1894.] 

The PRESIDING OFFIcEeR. The bill before the Senate having been ordered 
to a third reading, and read the third time, the question is,JShall the bill pass? 

Mr. GALLINGER. On that question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

~ yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded to call the 
roll. 


Gorman, 


uire. 
Gray, vi : 


ance. 


* * * ¥ * * * 


The roll call having been concluded, the result was anncunced—yeas 44 
nays 31; as follows: 
YEAS—44. 


McLaurin, 
Martin, 
Mills, 
Mitchell of Oreg. 
Morgan, 
Pasco, 
Peffer,® 
Perkins, 
Pettigrew, 
Power, 
Pugh, 


NAYS—31. 
Lodge, 


uay, 
nsom, 
Roach, 
Senne 
tewart, 
Teller, 
ie, 
Ves 
Voorhees, 


White, 
Wolcott. 


Allen, Dubois, 
Bate, Faulkner, 
Berry, George, 
Blackburn, Gordon, 
Blanchard, Hansbrough, 
Harris, 
Hunton, 


Irby, 

z — of Ark. 
e, 

Linauy, 


Dolph, 
MeMillan, 


Frye, 

i r, McPherson, 
Gibson, Manderson, 
Gorman, Mitchell of Wis. 
Hale Morrill, 
Hawley, Murphy, 
Higgins, Palmer, 














NOT VOTING—10. 
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Camden, Gray, Jones of Nev. Vance. 
Cameron, Sherman, 
Dixon, Hoar, Squire, 
So the bill was passed. 
[March 17, 1894.] 
Signed by the Speaker of the House. 
(March 19, 1894.] 
Signed by the Vice-President. 
[April 4, 1894.] 
The bill was vetoed, and following is the vote on passage over the veto: 
YEAS—144. 
Aitken, Cox, Lane, Pickler, 
Alderson, Crawford, Latimer, Post, 
Alexander, Culberson, Lawson, Richards, Ohio 
Alle: Curtis, Kans. Layton, Richardson, Mich. 
Arnold, Davis, Lester, Richardson, Tenn. 
Hailey, De Armond, Livingston, Ritchie, 
Baker, Kans. Dinsmore, Magulre, Robbins, 
Bankhead, Docke ory, Russell, Ga. 
Bell, Colo. Doolittle, Marsh, Sayers, 
Bell, Tex. unds, Marshall, Shell, 
Black, Ga. Ellis, Oreg. Martin, Ind. Sibley, 
Bland, Enloe, McCleary, Minn. a, 
Boatner, Epes, wea Ky. Snodgrass, 
Boen, Funston, McCull Springer, 
Bower, N.C. ‘ McDannold, Stallings, 
Bowers, CaL Grady, McDearmon, Stockdale, 
i Gresham, McGann, Stone, Ky. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Hall, Mo. McLaurin, Strait, 
tz, Hammond, MeMillin, Sweet, 
Broderick, Hare, McNagny, Talbert, S.C. 
Brookshire, Harris, cRae, Tate, 
Brown, Hartman, Meredith, Taylor, Ind. 
Cabaniss, Hatch, Money, Terry, 
Caminetti, Henderson,N.C. Montgomery, Tucker, 
Cannon, Cal. epburn, Moon, Turner, Ga. 
Sepeners. Hermann, Morgan, Turner, Va. 
Cai ings, Holman, oses, Tyler, 
Clark, Mo. Hooker, Miss. Neill, ashington, 
Clarke, Ala. udson, Oates. Wheeler, 
Cobb, Ala. Hunter, O'Neill, Mo. Whiting, 
Cockrell, Hutcheson, Paschal, Williams, I. 
Coffeen, Ikirt, Patterson, Williams, Miss. 
Conn, Jones, Paynter, Wilson, Wash. 
Cooper, Fla. ilgore, Pence, ise, 
Cooper, Ind. Kyle, Pendleton, Tex. Woodard 
Cooper, Tex. Lacey, Pendleton, W. Va. The Speaker. 
NAYS—114. 
Adams, Pa. Cummin: Hitt, Ray, 
Apsley, Curtis, Nv. Hopkins, Il. Rayner, 
Avery, Davey, Hulick, Reed, 
Babcock. De Forest, Hull, Reyburn 
Baker, N. H. Dingley, Johnson, N. Dak. Russell, Conn. 
dwin, Dunn Kiefer, eo 
Bartlett, Dun hy, Kribbs, Schermerhorn, 
_N. J. ‘ever, erman, 
Bolder’ i -iuee., Lockwood, Sickles, 
Berry, Everett, Loudenslager, Smith, 
Blair, Fletcher, Lynch, Stephenson, 
Brickner, Funk, , N.Y. Stone, C. W. 
Brosius, Gardner, McAleer, Straus. 
Burrows, Gear, McEttrick, Talbott, Md. 
Bynum, Geissenhainer, Mc! . Tawney, 
Cadmus. Goldzier, Meiklejohn, Thomas, 
Campbell Gorman, Mercer, Tracey, 
Cannon, Tu. Grout, Meyer, Turpin, 
Caruth, Grow, en, Upacaredl, 

y; ?, Morse alker, 

Chickering, er, Nebr. Mutchler, Wanger, 
ds, Haines Northway, Warner, 
oer, Hall, Minn. O'Neill, Wells, 

Cobb, Mo. Ha-ter, Outhwaite, Wever, 

‘ Hayes, Payne, Wilson, Ohio 
Coombs, Henderson, Il. Perkins, Wolverton, 
Cornish, Hendrix, a Wright, Mass. 
Cousins, Hicks, Pigott, 

Covert, Hines, Quigg, 

NOT VOTING—%. 

Abbott, Donovan, Johnson, Ohio Scranton, 

Adams, Ky Draper, em, Fettle, 

Aldrich, Durborow, Lapham, Shaw, 

- Ellis, Ky. Linton, Sipe, 
Bartholdt, English, Cal. Lisle, Somers, 
Beltzhoover, Fielder, ud, Sperry, 

ham, Fithian, Lucas, Stevens. 

Forman, Maddox, Stone, W.A. 

Boutelle, Fyan, Magner, Storer, 

Brattan, Gillet, N.Y. Mahon, Strong, 

Breckinridge, Ky. Gillett, Mass. McCall, Swanson, 

Bryan, Goodnight, McDowell, Tarsney 

Bundy, Graham, McKeighan, Taylor, Tenn. 

Bunn, Griffin, urray, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 

Burn Grosvenor, Newlands, Van Voorhis, Obio 

Caldwell, er, Page, Wadsworth, 

Cogswe Haugen, earson, Waugh, 

Gomptog, Heard, Powers, Weadock, 

Cooper, Heiner, Pa. Price, Wheeler, Il 

Crain Henderson,Iowa Randall, White, 

Dalzell, Hooker, N. ¥. Reilly, Wilson, W. Va. 

els, Hopkins, Pa. Robertson, La. Woomer. 

Denson, Houk, Robinson, Pa. Wright, Pa. 

ver, Johnson, Ind. Rusk, 


So (two-thirds not voting in the affirmative) the bill was not repassed. 
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BONDS TO MAINTAIN GOLD RESERVE. 


In House, February 7, 1895, on H. R. 8705, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue bonds to maintain a sufficient gold reserve, and to redeem 
and retire United States notes, and for other purposes, introduced and re- 

rted by Mr. SPRINGER (Democrat), from the Committee on Banking and 

pet the ene substitute, submitted by Mr. Reepv (Republican), 
was 8 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That toenable the Secretary of the Treasury to provide 
for and maintain the redemption of United States notes according to the pro- 
visions of the actapproved January 14, 1875, entitled ‘An act to provide for the 
resumption of specie pty rd he is authorized, in addition to the power 
he now has under said act, from time to time, at his discretion, to issue, sell, 
and dis o*, at not less than par in coin, either of the description of bonds 
authorized in said act, or coupon or registered bonds of the United States, to 
an amount sufficient for the objects herein stated, bearing not to exceed 3 
per cent interest per annum, payable semiannually, and redeemable, at the 
eg of the United States, in coin, after five years from their date, with 

ike qualities, privileges, and exemptions provided in said act for the bonds 
therein authorized. And the Secretary of the Treasury shall use the pro- 
ceeds thereof for the purposes herein provided for, and none other. 

“Sec. 2. That to enable the Secretary to pay the current expenses of the 
Government so long as the current revenues shall be deficient he is author- 
ized and required from time to time, in his discretion, to issue, sell, and dis- 
pose of, at not less than par, such an amount of certificates of indebtedness 
of the denomination of twenty-five, fifty, and one hundred dollars, or an 
multiple thereof, as may be needed for that purpose, bearing not to comms 
per cent interest_per annum, payable semiannually, and redeemable at the 
picasure of the Government, in coin, after two P he from their date, with 

e qualities, privileges, and exemptions _ ed in the act approved Jan- 
uary 14, 1875. e Secretary may at his discretion sell and dispose of the 
same for not less than an equal amount of lawful money of the United States, 
at designated ee of the United States, and at such post-offices as he 
may select, and the Secretary shall use the proceeds thereof for the purpose 
provided for in this section, and for none other.” 


YEAS—107. 
Adams, Ky. Dingley, Hall, Reed, 
Adams, Pa. Dolliver, Johnson, N. Dak. Russell, Conn. 
Aitken, Doolittle, Kiefer, Scranton, 
Aldrich, Draper, Lacey, Settle, 
Avery, Ellis, Oreg. Lawson, Shell, 
Babcock Fletcher, Lefever, Smith, 
Baker, N. H Gardner, Loud, Stephenson 
Bing ‘ Geary, Loudenslager, Stone, C. W. 
Blair, Gillett, Mass. Lucas, Stone, W. A. 
Boutelle, Griffin, Mich. Mahon, Storer, 
Bowers, Griffin, Wis. Marsh, Strong, 
Broderick, Grosvenor, Marvin, N. Y. Tawney, 
Bromwell, Grout, McCleary, Minn. Taylor, Tenn. 
Brosius, Grow, McDowell, Thomas, 
Bundy, Hager, Meiklejohn, Updegraff, 
Cannon, Cal. Hainer, Nebr. Mercer, Van Voorhis, N. Y. 
Cannon, Il. Harmer, oon, Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Cichoring. Haugen, Northway, Wadsworth, 
Coffin, Md. Henderson, IL. Payne, Walker, 
Cooper, Wis. Henderson, Iowa Pendleton, Tex. Wanger, 
Cousins, Hepburn, Perkins, Waugh, 
in, Hermann, Phillips, Wheeler, Il. 
Curtis, Kans. Hicks, Pickler, White, 
Curtis Hitt, Powers, Wilson, Ohio 
Dalzell, Hooker, N. Y. Quigs. Woomer, 
Daniels, Hopkins, Il. ndall, Wright. 
Davey, Hulick, Ray, 
NAYS—189. 
Alderson, Campbell, Ellis, Ky. Holman, 
Alexander, Caruth, English, Cal. Hooker, Miss. 
Arnold, Causey, Enloe, Hudson, 
Baker, Kans Clancy, Epes, Hunter, * 
Baldwin, Clark, Mo. Erdman, Hutcheson, 
Bankhead, Clarke, Ala. Everett, Ikirt, 
Barnes, Cobb, Ala. Fielder, Izlar, 
Bartlett, Cobb, Mo. Fithian, Kem, 
Barwig, Cockrell, Forman, Kribbs, 
Beckner, Coffeen, Wyo. Fyan, Kyle, 
Bell, Colo. Conn, Geissenhainer, Lane, 
Beltzhoover, Coombs, Goldzier Lapham, 
rry, Cooper, Fla. Goodnight, Latimer, 
Black, Cooper, Ind. Gorman, Layton, 
Bland, Cornish, Grady, Lester, 
Boatner, Covert, Gresham, Little, 
Boen, Cox, Haines, Livingston, 
Bower, N.C Crawford, Niall, Minn. Lockwood, 
ch, Culberson, Hall, Mo. Lynch, 
Breckinridge, vis, Hammond, Maddox, 
retz, De Armond, Harris, M ire, 
Brickner, De Forest, Harrison, Mallory, 
Brookshire, Denson, Hartman, Marshall, 
wn, Dinsmore, Hatch, McAleer, 
Bryan, Dockery, Heard, McCreary, Ky. 
Bynum, Donovan, Henderson, N.C. McCulloch, 
Cabaniss, Dunphy, Hendrix, McDannold, 
Cadmus, Durborow, Henry, McGann, 
Caminetti, Edmunds, Hines, McKaig, 


a ae SN Meee | maaan arent ry 


McKeighan, 
McLaurin, 
MeMillin, 
MeNagny, 
McRae, 
Meredith, 
Meyer, 

Mone vy, 
Montgomory, 
Moore, 
Morgan, 
Moses, 
Mutchler, 
Neill, 
Newlands, 
O'Neil, Mass. 
O'Neill, Mo. 
Outhwaite, 
Page, 


Bailey, 


Abbott, 
Allen, 
Apsley, 
Bartholdt, 
Belden, 
Bell, Tex. 
Bunn, 
Burnes, 
Capehart, 
Catchings, 
Childs, 
Cockran, 
Cogswell, 
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Paschal, 
Patterson, 
Pearson, 
Pendleton, W. Va. 
Pigott, 

Reilly, 

Reyburn, 
Richards, 
Richardson, Mich. 
Richardson, Tenn. 
Ritchie, 

Robbins, 
Robertson, La. 
Ruseell, Ga. 
Ryan, 

Sayers, 
Schermerhorn, 
Sibley, 

Sickles, 


Simpson, 
Sipe, 

Snod grass, 
Somers, 
Sorg, 
Sperry, 
Springer, 
Stallings, 
Stockdale, 
Stone, Ky. 
Strait, 
Straus, 
Swanson, 
Talbert, 5. C. 
Talbott, Md. 
Tarsney, 
Tate, 
Taylor, Ind. 
Terry, 


ANSWERED “PRESENT "—4. 


Hayes, 


Jones, 


NOT VOTING—49. 


Cooper, Tex. 
Dunn, 
English, N.J. 
Funk, 

Gear, 

Gillet, N.Y. 
Graham, 
Hare, 
Harter, 
Heiner, Fa. 
Hopkins, Pa. 
Houk, 
Johnson, Ind. 


Johnson, Ohio 
Linton, 
Magner, 
Martin, Ind. 
McCall, 
McDearmon, 
McEttrick, 
Milliken, 
Morse, 
Murray, 
Ogden, 


Tracey, 
Turner, Ga. 
Turner, Va. 
Turpin, 
Tyler, 
Woes 
Yashington, 
Wells, 
Wheeler, Ala. 
Whiting, 
Williams, M1. 
Williams, Miss, 
Wilson, W. Va. 
Wise, 
Wolverton, 
Woodard. 


Kilgore. 


Rayner, 
Robinson, Pa. 
Rusk, 
Sherman, 
Stevens, 

& reet, 
Tucker, 
Weadock, 
Wever, 
Wilson, Wash. 


‘The House refused to order the bill to be engrossed and read the third time. 
YEAS—135. 


Adams, Pa. 
Aldrich, 


Barnes, 
Barwig,. 
Beckner, 
Beltzhoover, 
Berry, 
Bingham, 
Boutelle, 
Brickner, 
Brosius, 
Bynum, 
Cadmus, 
Caminetti, 
Campbell, 
Caruth, 
Causey, 
Chickering, 
Clancy, 
Clarke, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo. 
Coffin, Md. 
Coombs 
Cooper, Fla. 
Cooper, Ind. 
Cornish, 
Covert, 
Crain, 
Dalzell, 
Daniels, 
Davey, 


Adams, Ky. 
Aitken, 
Alderson, 
Alexander, 
Arnold, 
Avery, 
Baker, Kans. 
Baker, N. H. 
Bankhead, 
Bell, Colo. 
Black, Ga. 
Blair 
Bland, 
Boatner, 
Boen, 

wer, N.C, 

owers, Cal. 
Branch, 
Breckinridge, 
Bretz, 
E-oderick, 
Bromwell, 
Brookshire, 
Brown, 
Bryan, 
aenay, 

€bAniss 
Cannon, Gal. 
Cannon, Ill. 
Childs, 
Clark, Mo. 
Cobb, Ala. 
Cockrell 
Coffeen, ‘Wyo. 
Conn, 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cousins, 
Cox, 
Crawford, 
Curtis, Kans. 
Davis, 


De Forest, 
Dingley, 
Draper, 


Dunphy, 
Durbencw, 
lish, Cal. 


Everett, 
Fielder, 
Fletcher, 
Forman, 
Gardner, 


, 
Geary, 
Geissenhainer, 
Gillett, Mass. 
Goldzier, 
Gorman, 
Gresham, 
Griffin, Mich. 
Griffin, Wis. 
Grout, 
Haines, 
Hall, Minn. 
Hammond, 
Harmer, 
Harrison, 
Haugen, 
Hayes, 
Hendrix, 
Henry, 
Hicks, 
Hines, 
Hooker, N. Y. 
Kiefer, 


Kribos, 
Lay 
Lefever, 


O'Neil, Mass. 
O'Neill, Mo. 
Outhwaite, 
Page, 
Paschal, 
Patterson, 
Payne, 
Pearsbn, 
Pendleton, W. Va. 
Pigott, 
Powers, 


nige, 
Ree, 
Ra , 
Reed, 
Reilly, 
Richards, 
enar 
Ritchie, 
Russell, Conn, 


NAYS—162. 


De Armond, 
Denson, 
Dinsmore, 
Dockery, 
Dolliver, 
Donovan, 
Doolittic, 
Ellis, Ky. 
Ellis, Oreg. 


Epes, 
Fithian, 
Fyan, 
Goodnight, 
Grady, 
Grosvenor, 
Grow, 

Hager, 
Hainer, Nebr. 
Hall, Mo. 
Harris, 
Hartman, 
Hatch, 
Heard, 
Henderson, Ii. 
dienderson, Iowa. 
Henderson, N. 
Hepburr, 
Hermann, 
Hitt, 
Holman, 
Hooker, Miss. 
Hopkins, Il. 
Hopkins, Pa. 
Hudson, 
Hulick, 

Hull, 
Hunter, 
Hutcheson, 
Tkirt, 

Izlar, 


Johnson, N. Dak. 
Kem, 

Kyle, 

Lacey, 

Lane, 

Latimer, 
Lawson, 


oud, 
Loudenslager, 
Lucas, 
Maddox, 
Maguire, 
Mallory, 
Marsh, 
Marshall, 
McCleary, Minn. 
McCreary, Ky. 
Met ‘ulloch, 
McDowell, 
McKeighan, 
McLaurin, 
-k )Millin, 


M 
Meiklejohn, 
Mercer, 
Meredith, 
Money, 
Moon, 
Moore, 
Morgan, 
Mose 
Sottiaa 
ewlan 
Northway, 
Ogden, 
Pendleton, Tex. 


ae 
ermer. 
Scranton, 
Sickles, 

Sipe, 

Smith, 


Stone, C. W. 
Stone, W. A. 
Stone, Ky. 
Storer, 
Straus, 
Talbott, Md. 
Tarsney, 
Tracey, 
Turner, Ga. 
Turner, Va. 
Turpin, 
Updeg 

Van \ 


Washin 
Wells, _ 
Wilson, W. Va. 
Vise, 
Wolverton, 
Woomer, 
Wright. 


Perkins, 
Pickler, 
Richardson, Mich. 
Richardson, Tenn. 
Robbins, 
Robertson, La. 
Russell, Ga. 
Sayers, 
Settle, 
Shell, 
Sibley, 
Simpece, 
Snodgrass, 
Springer, 
Stallings, 
Stephenson, 
Stockdale, 
Strait, 
Strong, 
Swanson, 
Talbert, S.C. 
Tate, 
Tawney, 
Taylor, Ind. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
omas, 
Tyler, 


White, 
Whiting, 
Williams, DL 
Williams, Miss. 
Wilson, Ohio 
Woodard. 


ANSWERED “PRESENT "—4. 
Edmunds, Jones, 


NOT VOTING—48. 
Cooper, Tex. Houk, 
Culberson, Johnson, Ind. 
Curtis, N.Y. Johnson, Ohio 
Dunn, Linton, 
English, N.J. Magner, 
Funk, Martin, Ind. 
Gear, McCall, 
Gillet, N.Y. MecDearmon, 
Graham, McEttrick, 
Hare, Milliken, 
Harter, Morse, 
Heiner, Pa. Murray, 


ISSUE OF GOLD BONDS. 


In House February 14, 1895, Mr. Wiuson of West Virginia, (Democrat) in- 
troduced the following joint resolution; which was considered on this day: 


Bailey, Kilgore. 


Abbott, 
All n, 
Apsley, 
Bartholdt, 
Belden, 
Bell, Tex. 
Bunn, 
Burnes, 
Capehart, 
Catchings, 
Cockran. 
Cogsw ell, 


Pence, 
Phillips, 
Price, 
Rayner, 
Robinson, Pa. 
Rusk, 
Sherman, 
Sweet, 
Tucker, 
Weadock, 
Wever, 
Wilson, Wash. 


orn 


“ A joint resolution (H. Res. 275) authorizing the issue of $65,116,275 of gold 3 
per cent bonds. 

‘ Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to issue and dispose of at not less than in gold coin, bonds of the 
United States, with the qualities, privileges, and exemptions of bonds issued 
under the act approved July 14, 1870, entitled ‘An act authorizing the re- 
funding of the national debt,’ toan amount not exceeding $65,116,275, bearing 
interest at a rate not exceeding 3 per cent per annum, principal and interest 
payable in gold coin of the present standard of weight and fineness, said 
onde to be made payable not more than thirty years after date: Provided, 
however, That no part of the proceeds of the sale of such bonds nor of the 
notes redeemed with such proceeds shall be available for the payment of the 
current expenses of the Government.” 


After de 


Adams, Pa. 
Aldrich, 
Apsley, 
Babcock, 
Baldwin, 
Barnes, 
Bartholdt, 
Barwig, 
Beckner, 
Beltzhoover, 


Berry, 
Breckinridge, 
Brickner, 
Brosius, 
Bynum, 
Cadmu 
Campbell, 
Caruth, 
Catchings, 
Causey, 
Chickering, 
Clancy, 
Clarke, Ala. 
Cobb, Mo. 
Coom 
Cooper, 
Cooper, Ind. 
Cornish, 
Covert, 
Crain, 


Adams, Ky. 
Aitken, 
Alderson, 
Alexander, 


Baker, N.H. 
Bankhead, 
Bell, Colo. 
Bell, Tex. 
Black, 
Biair, 
Bland, 
Boatner, 
Boen, 
Bowers, Cal. 
Bretz, 
Broderick, 
Bromwell, 
Brookshire, 
Brown, 
Bryan, 
Bundy, 
Bunn, 
Caminetti, 
Cannon, Cal. 
Cannon, 


Clark, Mo. 
cura 
JOCKTSO 
Coffeen, ‘Wyo. 
Coffin, Md. 


Crawford, 
Curtis, Kans. 
Davis, 

De 


te the resolution was disagreed to. 


YEAS—120. 


Curtis, N.Y. 
Daniels, 
Davey, 

De Forest, 
Dingley, 
Draper, 
Dunn, 
Durborow, 
English,Cal. 
Erdman, 
Everett, 
Fielder, 
Forman, 


Geissenhainer, 
Gillet, N.Y. 
Gillett, Mass. 
Goldzier, 
Gorman, 
Graham, 
Gresham 
Griffin, Mich. 
Grout, 
Haines, 

Hall, Minn. 
Hammond, 
Harrison, 
Hayes, 
Hendrix, 
Henry, 


Kribbs, 
Lapham, 
ever, 
Lockwood, 
Lynch, 
Martin, Ind. 
Marvin, N. ¥. 
McCreary, Ky. 
McGann, 
McKaig, 
Meyer, 
Montgomery, 
orse, 
Mutchler, 
O'Neil, Mass. 
O'Neill, Mo. 
Page, 
Patterson, 
Payne, 
Pearson, 


Pendleton, W.Va. W 


Pigott, 
Powers, 
Price, 
Quigs, 
ay, 
Reed, 
Reilly, 
Reyburn, 


NAYS—167. 


Denscn, 
Dinsmore, 
Dockery, 
Dolliver, 
Donovan, 
Doolittle, 
Edmunds, 
Ellis, Ky. 
Ellis, Oreg. 
Enloe, 
epee, 
Fletcher, 

Funk, 

‘yan, 
Goodnight, 
Grady, 

Griffin, Wis. 
Grosvenor, 
Grow, 

Hager, 
Hainer, 

Hall, Mo. 
Hare, 

Harris, 
Hartman, 
Hatch, 
Haugen, 
Heard, 
Henderson, Ml. 
Henderson, Iowa 
Hepburn, 


Hopkins, Ih. 
Hopkins, Pa. 
gudeos, 


Hunter, 
Hutcheson, 


ANSWERED ‘ 


Henderson, N.C. 


Izlar, 
Johnson, N. Dak. 
Kem, 
Kiefer, 
Kyle, 
Lacey, 
Lane, 
Latimer, 
Lawson, 
Layton, 
Lester, 
Linton, 
Little, 
Livingston, 


Maddox, 
Maguire, 
Mabon, 
Mallory, 
Marsh, 
McCleary, Minn. 
McCulloch, 
McDearmon, 
McKeighan, 
Mc] .aurin, 
McMillan, 
MeNagny, 
McRae, 
Meiklejohn, 
Mercer, 
Meredith, 
Money, 

Ma re, 
Morgan, 
Moses, 
Neill, 
Northway, 
Ogden, 


Pence, 


Pendjeton, Tex. 


‘PRESENT "—2, 


Kilgore. 


Richards, 
Robinson, Pa. 
Russell, Conn. 
a 
chermer’ 
Sickles, 
Sorg, 
Sperry, 
Springer, 
Stevens, 
Stone, C. W. 
Stone, W. A. 
Stone, Ky. 
Storer, 
Straus, 
Tarsney, 
Tracey, 
Turner, Ga. 
Turpin, 
Updegraft. 
adsworth, 
anger, 
Warner, 
wopnington, 


ells, 
Wilson, W. Va. 
Vise, 
Wolverton, 


Woomer, 
Wright. 


Perkins, 
Pickler 
Randall, 
Richardson, Mich. 
Richardson, Tenn. 
Ritchie, 
Robbins, 
Robertson, La. 
Russell, Ga. 
Sayers, 
Settle, 
Shell, 
Sibley, 
Simpson, 
Smith, 
Snodgrass, 
Stallings, 
Stephenson, 
Stockdale, 
Strait, 
Strong, 
Swanson 
Talbert, 8. C. 
Tate, 
Tawney 
“Saylor, ind. 
ane: 

omas, 
Tyler, 
Van Voorhis, N.Y. 
Van Voorhis, Ohio 
Walker, 
Waugh, 
Weadock, 
Wheeler, Ala. 
Wheeler, Il. 
Whiting, 
Williams, Iil. 
Williams, Miss. 
Wilson, Ohio 
Wilson, Wash. 











NOT VOTING—. 


Abi Culberson, Johnson, Ind. Phillips, 
Bartlett, Dalzell, Johnson, Ohio Rayner, 
Belden, Dunphy, Jones, Rusk, 
Bingha: English, N.J. Magner, 

Boutelle, Fithian, Marshall, Sherman, 
Bowers, N.C. Gardner, McAleer, Sipe, 
Branch, Gear, eCall, Somers, 
Burnes, Harmer, McDannold, Sweet, 
Cabani: ter, McDowell, Talbott, Md. 
Childs, Heiner, McE Taylor, Tenn. 
Cockran Hicks, nm, cker, 
Cogswell, Hines, Moon, Turner, Va. 
Conn, olman, Murray, Wever, 
Cooper, Tex. Hooker, N.Y. Newlands, White, 
Cousins, ouk, Outhwaite, 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. 

February 27, 1895, the Senate added the following amendment to the sun- 
dry civil squroprass bill: 7 

“That whenever the President of the United States shall determine that 
this Government should be represented at any international conference called 
with a view to secure, internationally, afixity of relative value between gold 
and silver, as money, by means of acommon ratio between those metals, with 
free min at such ratio, the United States shall be represented at such 
conference by nine delegates, to be selected as follows: The President of the 
United States shall select three of said delegates; the Senate shall select three 
members of the Senate as delegates; and the House of Representatives shall 
select three membersof the House as a. If at any time there shall 
be any vacancy such vacancy shall be filled by the President of the United 
States. And for the com tion of said delegates, together with all reason- 
able expenses connected therewith, to be aj proved y the Secretary of State, 
including the proportion to be paid by the United Statesof the joint expenses 
of such conference, the sum of $100, or so much the as may be neces- 


sary, is hereby a eee , 
arch 2, 1895, the ouse agreed to the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment providing that the members of the commission on the part of the House 
shall be members of the Fifty-fourth Congress. 
The members appointed on the part of the House are: DAVID B. CULBER- 
son, of Texas; CHARLES F. Crisp, of Georgia; RopertT R. Hrrt, of Ilinois. 





The Currency. 


SPEECH 
HON. ADOLPH MEYER 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 14, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 275) 
authorizing the issue of $65,116,275 of gold 3 per cent bonds— 

Mr. MEYER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Upon a consideration of the arguments for and 
against the pending joint resolution authorizing the issue of 
$65,116,275 of gold 3 per cent bonds, I have resolved to vote in the 
affirmative. The arguments which lead me to this conclusion 
have been stated by other speakers, and it is not n for me 
to dwell upon them at this stage. I vote for the resolution be- 
cause it will save some $16,000,000 in the loan, and is deemed nec- 
essary for the public good by the the national Administration; but 
I appreciate the objections to the measure, and I take this course, 
with some reluctance, as —- the best under all the environ- 
ments of our situation, But this joint resolution is only one of a 
series of measures which I consider to be important to the public 
credit and advisable in order to restore ity to the country 
revive our languishing industries, and give employment and bread 
to the suffering and unemployed poor of our population. 

REPEAL OF THE TAX UPON STATE-BANK ISSUES. 

I had occasion in June last to present some observations to the 
House in favor of House bill No. 3825, to suspend the operations 
of the law imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes of State 
banks issued during the period therein mentioned. I endeavored 
m that occasion that this repeal which had been rec- 

the national Democratic convention which met at 
Chicago in 1892 was a wise act of government, and was called for 
by our pledges to the country, by fidelity to the Federal Consti- 
tution, and by the best interests of all the people. I showed that 
the senseless cry about a “‘ wild-cat currency,” used to defeat this 
reform, had no foundation in the history and condition of our 
leading banks of issue throughout the Union anterior to 1861, and 
that these banks were eminently sound and conservative in their 
management. I adduced the testimony of the most eminent 
financial authorities of the East in at of this statement. I 
— at length the provisions of the State-bank system of Loui- 


citizen of my State has a right to be 
; “of 85 per cont against all lishilitien. 
specie reserve per cen i iabilities. 
has received the highest encomiums from the highest 
But, sir, the State banks of the whole country were 
sound. The notes of New England banks in 1859 


a retiate 
md, # 
her banks a 7 
authorities. 
generally 
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were at a very small discount; those of the Southwest somewhat 
larger; New York City and Louisiana were at par; and all made 
a good showing except those of Iowa and Illinois. There were 
during the year 1859 only trifling fluctuations, and the discount 
represented merely the prevailing current rates of exchange, which 
was higher than at present because transportation was slower 
and involved a greater loss of interest. 

I regret, sir, exceedingly that the measure for the repeal of this 

alpably unconstitutional and unjust tax has failed to become a 

w. I adhere to the position which I took on that occasion. I 
have nothing to withdraw. At the same time I feel free to sup- 
port any well-matured scheme of banking and finance which will 
give reasonable assurance of relief to the people, though in some 
respects it may not go as far as I could desire. 

WHAT ARE THE ILLS THAT AFFECT THE COUNTRY? 

In advance of the consideration of remedies it is well to inquire, 
What are the principal troubles that afflictthe country? In answer 
to this question we have different responses from different minds. 
Theremedies suggested for the admitted disorders arenumerous and 
various, asthey usually arein periodsof great financial disturbance. 
Tn such times every financial quack rushes to the front with his pat- 
ent nostrum. This is bad enough, but we have certain bankers 
themselves each propounding his scheme of relief, and we have 
members of this House whose dogmatism and conceit are so great 
that their every word is a covert or direct reflection upon the intel- 
ligence, knowledge, and patriotism of all whe come here from the 
South and West, and especially of those whose constituents are 
c under a financial system which denies them the blessings 
of a Government which they are aiding to support not only by 
heavy taxes, but by great products of wheat, cotton, and the like, 
which maintain our balance of trade abroad and build up the 
marts of Eastern commerce, whose representatives begrudge us a 
hearing in the settlement of the question. 

SECTIONAL ARROGANCE. 

There are those who seem to believe that it is sheer impudence 
for anyone to speak on these questions who does not hail from the 
great centers where money is held as a close monopoly. We are 
warned, sir, that we must rot refer even to the utterances of so 
great an intellect as that of Calhoun. His genius was equal tothe 
most difficult problems of government; but he was a planter, not 
a banker, and hailed from the hated section of the South. It will 
next bein order to-inform us that Jefferson and Madison were 
merely country attorneys, but we know the one as the author of 
our splendid land system, and, with Hamilton, the founder of our 
monetary system; the other as the father of the Federal Constitu- 


tion. 

Robert J. Walker, the author of the tariff bill of 1846, we shall be 
told was a lawyer of a mere rural community. Robert M. T. 
Hunter, theauthor of the bill of 1857 and of our warehousing system, 
was merely a Virginia farmer. They never sat behind a bank 
counter or shaved money or engineered panics; how should they 
know aught of finances and why should their ghosts be allowed 
to disturb the counsels and suggestions of wise and dogmatic rep- 
resentatives of the money centers? It would be well for those who, 
in or out of Congress, share this spirit and speak thus arrogantly 
to inform us when they have ever contributed one great name to 
our history or one great financier to solve these questions for the 


people. 
REPUBLICAN PARTISANSHIP. 


Added to this spirit of sectional arrogance and class dogmatism 
we behold also the unworthy effort to make capital for the party 
whose policies were rejected by the people in 1890 and 1892 by the pre- 
tense now made that the Democr.::. are responsible for the present 
hardtimes. If weaskhowresp =:Ule, we are told thatitis because 
we reduced taxation and curtailed the profits that the manufac- 
turers have drawn from the body of the people. We have made 
nearly all the products which enter into consumption cheaper to 
the body of the people, and by lessening their taxes and burdens 
have created public distress. The logic of all this is that we aust 
go back to the McKinley bill, develop a new class legislation, pile 
up the tariff on everything higher and higher, and then forsooth 

ity will come back with golden wings. Prosperity to 
whom? To the le, or to the vampires who wish to prey upon 
them? I reject this absurd and monstrous explanation of the 
financial distress. Whatever may have been the cause or causes 
of the present distress, the reduction of our customs duties did not 
cause it. It would be as wise to say that the protective tariff of 
1872 and of the war financial measures occasioned the great col- 
lapse of 1873, which lasted, as we remember, for four or five long 


years. 

At the time that this great financial convulsion occurred the Re- 
fo pone age seme sat in high places. The tariff on textile 
and ic fabrics averaged 44 per cent, according to Senator 
SHERMAN. SenatorsSHERMAN and MORRILL, the great apostles of 

igh protection, led the Senate, Messrs. Dawes, Blaine, and Gar- 

d ruled the roost in these Halls, and protection held high car- 
nival. The magic of their names and an overwhelming party 
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majority in each branch, with Grant at the head of the Govern- 
ment, however, did not suffice to stay for one moment the tide of 
distress which, beginning with the bankruptcy of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, swept into one common ruin corporations and 
individuals all over the land who were supposed to be strongest in 
financial resources. 

It was at that time that a proposition to fix the volume of green- 
backs at four hundred millions instead of a somewhat smaller 
amount, with the power in the Secretary, or claimed by him, to 
expand or contract within that limit at pleasure, or as Wall street 
might demand, led to an Executive veto and a rupture between the 
President on the one hand and on the other such great leaders as 
Morton, Logan, and Ferry, who had put the bill through the Senate. 
It was about that time, also, that silver was quietly, secretly de- 
monetized without the knowledge of the people, without a vote or 
a wish from the people, without even the knowledge of the Presi- 
dent or of a dozen men in Congress. 

I suppose we shall be told by our adversaries that this chapter of 
our financial history—this record of shame and fraud, this period 
of public distress—is a grand illustration of their ability to govern 
the Republic; and that if more proof be wanting it may be found 
in the McKinley tariff bill of 1890 and the enormous additions 
made to our annual ee to say nothing of the destruc- 
tion of the large surplus bequeathed by a Democratic Administra- 
tion and in the preparation of bonds by the Secretary of the 
Treasury just before the close of President Harrison’s Administra- 
tion to meet the deficit it had created. Such is the financial record 
of the great party that produced the carpetbagger and conducted 
the hideous era of reconstruction and pillage of the Southern States. 
Such are the monuments of financial genius which warrant their 
champions to taunt the Democracy with the present distress. 
DEFICIENCY OF THE REVENUES DURING THE REPUBLICAN PANIC OF 1874-1875. 

There is one incidentin the history of the panic of 1873 and sub- 
sequent years which deserves our special attention just now. Ju 
the winter of 1874-1875 the revenue was found to be deficient. The 
a were running ahead of the receipts. In this stress of 
affairs the Ways and Means Committee acted pene: They re- 
ported a bill adding largely both to thecustoms and iniernal-reve- 
nuetaxation. The duty on whisky was raised from 70 to 90 cents 
per gallon; the duty on tobacco was augmented from 20 to 24cents 
per — the duties on all sugars were increased 25 per cent, and 
the horizontal reduction of 10 per cent made in a former act onall 
customs duties was abolished, thus making an addition of one- 
ninth to all customs duties as they then stood, except sugar, which 
was increased 25 per cent, as I have stated. 

It did not take more than amonth to accomplish all this legisla- 
* tionand put it on the statute book. No time wasspent by the Re- 

ublican leaders of that day in bewailing their sins or apologizing 

or this deficiency. They could not charge it on the Democracy, 
because the Democrats had not been in power for twenty-four 
years. It was their own deficiency—their own splendid trophy of 
financial skill. 

When this bill to ‘‘further protect the sinking fund” went to 
the Senate, Mr. Morr of Vermont had it in charge. Some of 
his remarks will bear quotation. Said he: 

But it may be asked, why is it that the exigencies of the Government areso 
great at this present time? I answer that years ago our revenues from 
customs were $216,000,000, that the 88,000,000, and last 
year they were but $163,000, 000,000 reduction in a leyear. It is ap- 
ie pedat of weach thar opake be cinal den, Goo ordinary ponaert of Gees 
riows depurtanents of the Government. And since the panic of i873 and the 


that have befallen the business of the country, it is ver 
our revenues will diminish considerably more the present year. 


were two years ago 


of the world at the present moment is depressed, and our own oomns is a 
an exception. Notwithstanding we reduced the duties — ons ),000 or 
$160,000,000 of articles imported in 1873 by 10 per cent, we impo of these 
articles alone $55,000,000 less last year than we did before. 

The business of the world was depressed, according to Senator 
MORRILL, and yet only two or three years previous silver had been 
demonetized by the action of Germany and the United States, and 
the great Latin Union had stopped its silver coinage. 

Mr, SHERMAN, who followed Senator MORRILL, quoted the let- 
ter of the Secretary of the Treasury on this deficiency of 1874-1875. 
The statements of the are also worthy of attention by 
~~ critics of the present Secretary of the Treasury. They are as 

ollows: 


In page 6 of my report to Con Istated that unless the revenues should 
increase beyond the amount anticipated there would be a deficiency in the 
sinking fund account for the current year of $22,093,748.43. It must be 
apparent that it is difficult at all times to estimate in advance the probable 
receipts into the The present depression in trade and commerce 
has from duties on imports than was 
anticipated at the time the estimate above referred to wasmade. They have 
al dq fallen below that estimate in a period of forty-one days 000. 
Slency will reach the vars of abc t BA UOOOS cat Ts Nactig Tentatie Sees 

cy W sum of abou ,000, am ro t 
business will revive to such an extent as to materially ieooun thas mn 

Mr. Speaker, the vote on this bill to provide for a deficiency 
estimated by the Secretary at $35,000,000 the Senate byl 
vote, many Republicans, including Mr. SHERMAN, voting against 
it. There were only ¢ few short hours remaining before the Con- 


ess would expire, and it would have been easy for the Democratsto 
ave defeated the bill, not bya resort tothe reading of long, dull es- 
says and statistics compiled outside the Senate, but by legitimateand 
orderly discussion of the financial question. But they refrained 
from such a legitimate resort, and suffered the bill to pass. We 
are told now, however, that any attempt in Congress to correct an 
error in the present tariff, though it may have been caused by the 
ignorance of a Republican, and any effort to : ey our rev- 
enues which, owing to the panic are falling short, at least for 
a while, is to be met and defeated by filibustering on the part of our 
political adversaries. 

Dilatory methods are revolutionary methods, and are ouly ex- 
cusable when the rights of a minority are invaded or an attempt 
?s made to subvert the Constitution and the public liberties, as in 
the case of the infamous force bill. 


THE PRESENT DEFICIENCY IN THE PUBLIC REVENUES. 


Mr. Speaker, it may be that these pretended champions of the 
public credit would resort to extreme measures in order to defeat 
a proposition to provide addition revenue, but if they do so they 
will take a _ serious responsibility. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, in hislast annual report, estimated a deficiency of some 
twenty millions, or, speaking more correctly, that the revenues for 
the present fiscal year will fall below the usual appropriations by 
the sum of $20,000,000. After the ist of July next he anticipates 
an improvement in all the great sources of revenue. 

It is claimed that at this day there is a comfortable surplus in 
the Treasury of about $65,000,000 over and above the $100,000,000 
reserve kept there to maintain gold payments, but the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. WILsoNn], chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, whose opportunities for acquiring information 
are second to none, has admitted in debate that a large part of the 
$117,000,000 purchased by the sale of bonds has been used to meet 
the existing deficiency in the revenue. Another gentleman puts 
this amount so used at $109,000,000. In any case, itis obvious that 
the revenues have fallen short, and owing to the great stagnation 
of business and consequent inability of the > to purchase and 
consume, are still falling short of our expenditures, and I need not 
point out that the Secretary’s estimates of an improved revenue 
after the ist of July next are mainly predicated upon an improve- 
ment in business which may or may not take place as soon as he 
expects and as we all desire. It may be a long waiting before it 
occurs. If the deficiency lasts it must be met by increased taxa- 
tion or by using the proceeds of bonds, carrying with it an increase 
of our bonded debt. 


AN INCREASE OF REVENUE. 


Under these circumstances and with the prospect that Congress 
will not meet before December, 1895, I think it would be a wise 
precaution to do at once as was done in March, 1875, and to make 
a provision for an increase of $30,000,000 of additional revenue. 
I need only suggest some of the sources of this new revenue. An 
increased tax of one-half of 1 cent per pound on all sugars would 
raise more than half the required sum. It would be a very light 
burden, indeed, not over 25 cents per head on each citizen of the 
United States. There is in this sugar tax little or nothing of the 
heavy indirect taxation or burden resulting from ordinary cus- 
toms duties. In addition to these considerations, I may add that 
it would help to protect our cane-sugar and beet-sugar industry 
from the dangerous and, I fear, destructive competition of for- 
eign countries. Then there might be added a tax on successions, 
so graduated as to impose no hardship, and a tax on stamps for 
bank checks. 

There are other simple methods of raising revenue; but these 
will suffice for our purpose. Very probably in less than a year 
the revenue will grow and expand as the Secretary estimates it 
will, and then these taxes may be repealed. Wher the present 
hard times shall disappear I have no doubt that the present cus- 
toms and internal-revenue taxes will yield us an abundant revenue. 
If this occurs the surplus should be Prom ap lied to the re- 
duction of the interest-bearing debt of the United States. 

I regard this method of meeting the deficiency mentioned in 
the Secre' *s report as infinitely preferable to any increase in 
the bonded debt of the United States, even if the power of the 
Secretary to issue bonds and apply the ae to current ex- 
penses were clear and unquestionable. It is needless to assign 
the reasons for this opinion. The public judgment on the ques- 
tion is made up finally and forever. The g sense of the people 
has taught them that a public bonded debt is an evil to be incurred 
only for the greatest public necessity, and ought to be curtailed 
or abolished as soon as the ability of the Government will permit. 
John Randolph said once with great force that the philosopher's 
stone was ‘‘ pay as you go.” 

If this additional revenue can be raised at this session it should 
be done. It can be done unless partisan malice and folly shall 
stand in the way. If partisans dostand in the way of it, they must 
take the odium of their position, and they may find in theend that 
the road to political power does not always consist in resisting by 
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unscrupulous means the measures framed for the support of the 
Government and the public credit. 
THE DRAIN OF GOLD FROM THE TREASURY. 

I have spoken of one great and serious mischief in our condi- 
tion, namely, a deficient revenue. The second evil that confronts 
us is the drain of the Treasury for gold to carry abroad. The 
causes of this export are various. Men differ, even financial 
minds, as to the causes. I shall not discuss that branch of the 
question. Imerely suggest in passing that those newspapers which 
are continually holding up the Government as bankrupt or about 
to become bankrupt because their own peculiar financial views 
have not been promptly followed, are more apt to influence Euro- 
pean than American opinion. We know well, all of us know, the 
wealth, the strength, the vast resources of our country and the 
integrity of our ple; but if a foreigner reads in an American 
journal that half or a majority of our people are dishonest and 
our Government one of financial folly and helplessness, he is very 
apt oo out his American investment, and that means a drain 
of gold. 

ere are other causes. There is no unfavorable balance of 
trade. There are no large, bloated importations of foreign goods. 
But the evil, at or small, of a shipment of gold to foreign parts, 
drawn from the Federal Treasury, is one that is apparently easy 
to cure. The statutes of the United States make no difference be- 
tween United States gold and silver coin as money of ultimate 
redemption. Why should we make a difference or allow a for- 
eigner or his representatives here to make a difference? The able 
Representative from New York [Mr. HENDRIX] gave us an inter- 
esting statement the other day of the oo of the Bank of 
France when ies seek to obtain considerable sums in gold from 
its coffers. He told in words that the easiest place in the world 
to obtain gold is the Treasury of the United States, and that while 
we expose our gold supply to the demands of the whole world, not 
one of the great Government banks of Europe does the same thing. 

They protect their gold by one regulation or another that puts 
a stop on the work of the gold speculator. If you go to the Bank 
of France and ask for a large sum of gold they will give you only 
5 per cent of your notes in gold and pay you the rest in silver. If 
gold is still demanded the applicant has to pay for it a special 
charge, and that charge it is for the bank to regulate at its own 
discretion. The credit of the bank is not impaired by this step, 
nor is the credit of the French Government impaired. The Bank 
of France is one of the strongest inthe world. It was able tolend 
twenty millions of gold on a moment’s notice to the Bank of Eng- 
land not long ago. Now,sir,can we not borrow a leaf from their 
books across the water? 

Our statutes reserve the option to this Government to pay in 
gold or silver coin. The great mass of our people accept freely 
all the notes of the Government, without prejudice or discrimina- 
tion. The Government = this confidence, and pays all its 
obligations to Americans without discrimination as to its issues. 
The law for us is surely good enough fur the foreigner who may 
deal with us. A very simple Treasury order would solve the 
ont and it could be copied from what the tleman from 

ew York correctly tells us is the practice of the k of France. 

There is another method of meeting this trouble, whichis so very 
simple that it may be wondered why it is not resorted to. Atone 
time all our customs dues were e payable in gold. Why not 
now uire one-half of these dues to be paid in gold? That 
would give us from oe to eighty ons of gold per an- 
num, far more than enough to pay the interest on our public 
debt. We have a right to do this. Todo so does not discriminate 
against our silver cones or its tative in silver certificates 
or coin certificates; for the other of these customs dues could 
be made payable in this way, and as all our internal-revenue taxes, 
amounting to $160,000,000 or more annually, would be payable in 
silver or silver certificates, their value and credit would not be im- 

ed by the Government, but maintained. The greenback would 

e received also for this Sears There is no danger of its being 
discredited. It may be fs ered for a purpose by venal men, but 
it is and deserves to be a favorite with all our people, rich and poor. 
There is no man so humble or so ignorant in all this land that he 
would hesitate to take it. 

Sir, Iam of these slurs and covert insinuations against the 
public credit. e gentleman told us the other day that the Gov- 
ernment had — outstanding that it will pay one billion one 
hundred and fifty-nine millions. Admitthis. The aggregate wealth 

of the ———e is over $70,000,000,000—sixty times the debt—and 
every dollar of it, every dollar of our vast productive industry is 
by the power of taxation in the Federal Government responsible 
for this debt and pledged to pay it. Do we remember what we 
have paid of our public debt? y, sir, in the four years of Mr. 
Cleveland’s Administration of 1885 to 1889 the net reduction of the 
dedt was $341,448,449.20. These are the figures supplied by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Lacey], an opponent of the Demo- 
cratic party. 


According to his statement the debt was reduced in President 





Harrison’s time by the sum of $236,527,666.10. Let it be noted, too, 
that this last reduction was made notwithstanding the criminal 
abolition of the duty on raw sugars in 1890 in order to have a pre- 
text for high protection duties, and despite also the very large addi- 
tions made by the Republicans to the permanent annual expendi- 
tures in the same year. If in such hands the public debt could 
be paid off at the rate of nearly $60,000,000 per annum what can 
not be done by wise finance, honest administration, economy, and 
retrenchment under a Democratic Administration when the present 
period of financial disturbance shall have passed away? 

RELIEF TO FINANCIAL DEPRESSION BY REPEAL OF THE 10 PER CENT TAX 

ON STATE-BANK ISSUES. 

Mr. Speaker, I come now to the third great item of trouble in 
our financial affairs. It is cne of far more real consequence to the 
public than the two evils which I have previously discussed. It 
is the present paralysis in business, stagnation, distrust, and the 
low prices in farm products. The effect of the measure which 
has been pro in this House to allow State banks to issue cir- 
culation would be to relieve, at least in part, this state of affairs. 
That it would do so to some extent I can not doubt, and while the 
measure might not remove all the causes which have conduced to 
the present depression of business, its effect would be salutary. 
There is no direction that I can see where it would do harm or 
make our condition worse than it isnow. Wherever the plan pro- 
—— changes our existing laws it will put our affairs on a better 

ooting than heretofore. 
THE PLAN NOT UNFAVORABLE TO SILVER. 

In the first place, it is not an essential feature of the plan that 
the national banks shall be required to surrender their bonds by 
a given date and abandon their present system in its general 
features. I have no wish to deal harshly or rashly with these in- 
stitutions. Even if it were conceded, as alleged by some, that the 
present system possessed radical defects, or that its usefulness had 
— away, it would not be prudent in the present condition of 

usiness affairs to take any steps that would embarrass these in- 
stitutions. They should be allowed, not forced at this time, to 
avail themselves of thenewsystem. So farfrom putting any stress 
or burden upon the national banks, I would aoe them to issue 
notes up to the full face of their bonds, and I would reduce the 
present tax upon their circulation to a merely nominal amount, 
sufficient barely to pay the Federal expense of administration. 
There are also features in the existing law which might be amended 
so as to give these banks greater facility in procuring their notes 
from the Treasury in seasons of stringency and to remove the ob- 
structions to the retiring of their currency when it is no Jonger 
needed for business purposes. I will willingly and freely vote for 
such changes as these, and for others not inconsistent with the 

ublic interests. These chanyes I have indicated would benefit 
th the public and the national banks. 

Next, sir, I wish to remove, if possible, from our pathway an- 
other ground of objection to the scheme. There are many gen- 
tlemen who regard this bill as a formal surrender of the idea of 
silver coinage. They deem it a blow against silver. Possibly 
some persons may favor the bill with the idea that it will remove 
or lessen the popular demand for a restoration of the silver coin- 

. Itcan only ——— this by promoting the restoration of 
business p ity, and by placing that prosperity upon a per- 
manent basis equal to that of the past, and such as we have a right 
to expect in a country so t as our own, and overflowing with 
such variety and extent of production. But what is there in this 
bill unfavorable to the use of silver? Does it not put silver really 
on a better footing than heretofore? We find in the ninth section 
of the Carlisle bill a provision for the gradual retirement of United 
States notes and notes issued under the act of 1890, thus 
leading to an enlarged use of silver and silver certificates in the mul- 
tiplied transactions of daily iife. The notes of the new national 
banks to be organized under this act are to be $10 or upward, 
thus further clearing the field for silver or its direct representa- 
tive, the silver certificate of deposit. Surely this legislation is 
favorable to silver. It may not and does not coin a single new 
silver dollar, but it creates an additional necessity for its use 
ong the people, and may lead to an enlarged coinage at a future 

y. 


Again, sir, all the banks to be organized under the Carlisie bill, 
both State and national, arerequired to redeem their notes on pres- 


entation at They may redeem these notes either in — or 
silver coin, for both area legal tender under our laws for all debts, 
public and ivate. Thesilver certificate, itis true, doesnot have 
this broad ction, but it is by law receivable by the United 


States Government for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and so 
long as they possess this great debt-paying power, and can more- 
over command from the Government silver coin which is a full 
legal tender for all debts, there can be no doubt that the banks in 
their ordi practice can redeem their notes in these silver cer- 
tificates. The new banks will not be the enemies of silver or the 
silver certificates, for their interest will point the other way. 

So far from this Carlisle bill being unfavorable to silver, [ ap- 
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prehend that some of the strongest opposition came from those 
who would gladly wipe out all our silver and its paper represent- 
ative, except, perhaps, a small subsidiary coinage. 

It has been suggested in debate on the measure that one ground 
for opposition to the bill, and the principal one on the part of the 
national banks, is that the new plan : xempts the Government of the 
United States from all liabilty for the redemption of the national- 
bank notes and places the whole respo..<ibility upon the banks them- 
selves. Why should the Government be obliged to redeem these 
notes? Isitnotenough that the precaution is taken to require for 
the notes issued a guaranty fund of '30 per cent iz lawful money 
of the United States, a safety fund of 5 per cent, besides making 
the stockholders individually liable and the ee notes, 
which are limited to 75 per cent of the unimpaired capital of the 
bank, to constitute a first lien on all the assets of the bank? 

These provisions are for the benefit of the note holder and are 
admitted to be ample for his protection in the case of the failure 
of a bank. Butin the case of ordinary redemptions we uire 
of the national banks of issue by this bill that they shall redeem 

‘their notes at their own counters or at such agencies as they may 
individually select for the pu . What right has the bank to 
ask any more than this privilege, and what — objection is 
there to the requirement? It iswell answered by the Secretary of 
the Treasury that the United States ought not to pledge their faith 
and credit in a business in Which they have no pecuniary interest 
whatever. The same duty of redemption and the same securities 
are imposed on the State banks allowed to be created by the bill. 
I have already stated that I do not desire to legislate inst the 
national banks. I would be willing to allow these banks to con- 
tinue to hold their bonds and issue on them up to their full face 
value, and I would diminish the tax levied upon their circulation, 
or I would allow them to reorganize under the provisions of this 
bill if they so desire. What hardship is there in this policy? 

NO PRIVATE MONOPOLY FOR ISSUING CURRENCY. 

But there is a point at which concession and liberality must 
stop. ‘The ple have rights as well as the national banks. 
There must be no private monopoly of the function of issuing pa- 

yer money, and there must be no cast-iron system under which 
ome communities in the South and West are denied the right to 
use their own credit locally for their own business, and be forced 
at the very times when money is most needed to pay 8 and 10 per 
cent for its use, when local banks, armed with the privilege of 
issue as provided for in this bill could and would gladly furnish 
it to them atSand 6per cent. It isnoanswer to this justand right- 
eous demand to be told that money is plentiful in New York and 
that some Eastern man, well known in a Wall-street bank, can go 
there and get all the money he wants in his business, even with- 
out an indorser, at 14 to 3 per cent. It is no answer to our de- 
mand to say that the local of Mississippi or Nebraska can 
borrow its money from the New York bank at 6 per cent and then 
use that money to supply its customers, charging, of course, an 
additional sum for its interest. Gentlemen do not seem to realize 
that this Government of ours is contrived and maintained for 
some other purpose than the interests and convenience of a class 
of wealthy men and financiers located in the Eastern cities. 

: A WIDE FIELD FOR BANKING. 

Sir, there was a time when even this present narrow spirit 
was exceeded, and the numbers and location of the national banks 
was made a sectional matter. We should now throw open 
the field of banking to the agricultural communities, and allow 
them to use their own credit locally with each other. Their notes 
are not to be made a legal tender. a that. If 
the cotton grower or the wheat grower is y and anxious to 
take these notes, and the Eastern banks are not willing to take 
them, then we can be happy all around. These prophecies that 
the money will not circulate at the money centers are only in sub- 
stance a eee that the money will stay at home, where it is 
most aeoiel and not be lying heaped up and idle at the money 
centers, only to be obtained by agricultural communities in times 
of trouble or of moving crops at high rates of interest. The ad- 
vantage of these State or local banks has been so ably stated by 
gentlemen who have preceded me that I do not feel it necessary 
to travel again over this field of argument. They embody, sir, a 
sentiment in the South and West which is nearly unanimous, and 
which can not be safely defied or trampled _— 

If these States are unprosperous it is not fault of the popu- 
lation. They << ree cere intelligent, ee — enter- 
prising. They havefertile plains unsurpassed on the globe, special 
sources of production, abundant water and rail communication, 
all the natural opportunities of wealth and happiness, and if the 
are suffering instead of advancing the eauenenn- only ovisies ona 
be found in vicious, narrow, and burdensome leyislation. 
If they are to be allowed to get on their feet i 

can have from you is to give them back 
right of their own credit among themselves. It seems like 
a small , after all, and yet you refuseit. Their crops will 
command cash and credit abroad. For that they ask no favors at 
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your hands. But do not burden their production o: impede its 
shipment for consumption by your interest charges. Let them 
have their own banks and use their own credit without paying 
you this constant, pitiless, blighting tribute to the money lender. 

One of the gentlemen from New York in debate ——_ 
upon the cost of redemption of the national-bank issues. e 
thought distance would compel a discount, that the cost of secur- 
ing = and the loss of the use of the money while in 
transit create a charge upon the business of handling such 
notes and will attract brokers to the business. The gentlemen 
thought that under this new plan even the national-bank notes 
would be at a discount. All this prophecy and criticism ignores 
the modern facilities of mails, express companies, and insurance. 
Distance is practically annihilated by modern civilization. The 
time for transmission between any points in the great Mississippi 
Valley and the Eastern States is practically no element of cost. 
Currency can be sent speedily through the mails and insured at a 
nominal cost, say one-sixteenth of a cent per $100. It can not 
be doubted that the banks will establish redemption agencies at all 
financial centers. If there be any force in the gentleman’s sug- 
gestion it will apply chiefly to the new State banks to be created 
and whose currency it is not desirable shall go to the money cen- 
ters, but on the contrary stay at home to quicken and invigorate 
the channels of our trade, inspire commerce, strike off needless 
shackles, and develop a new and great prosperity. 

The question of the causes of our present unfortunate situation 
is so vast a one, the legislation and policy required so varied and 
comprehensive, that I have felt it to be my duty in this imperfect 
way to review the general subject rather than discuss in detail 
the subject of the issue of some sixty-five millions of gold bonds. 
If we are to legislate, it should be on some broad basis and wide 
policy having due regard to all the sections and all the interests 
of this great country. In the suggestions I have made to-day I 
claim no merit for originality. I present nothing new, startling, 
or empirical. I propose simply a recurrence to old and tried 
meth and systems of finance which have worked wel) in our 
own country and in other lands besides our own. The policies 
under which this country has prospered so greatly in the past 
can not be unsafe or dangerous forusinthefature. [Applause.] 


The Tariff—Income Tax. 
SPEECH 


HON. JERRY SIMPSON, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 80, 1894. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. SIMPSON said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the short time allotted to me I shall not un- 
dertake to discuss the great subject or question of taxation. It is 
one that covers the whole system of politics in this country. I 
stood with the rest of my Populist associates on this floor in favor 
of a graduated income tax in preference to the one offered by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. I supported the bill from the 
Committee on Ways and Means, even though our amendment did 
not pass, because, like the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JoHNSON], 
when I am confronted with a choice of evils I always take the one 
that presents the less evil. 

It has been asserted on the floor of this House that this income 
tax is a Populistic measure. I agree that it is; that it has not been 
set forth in Democratic or Republican platforms; but gentlemen 
should not refuse to vote for it because if comes from the Popu- 
lists; they should decide in their own minds whether it is right or 
whether it is wrong. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HarrEz], 
in a speech a few weeks ago, said that some of the ideas and prin- 
ciples which the Populist party now advocate were held many 
hundred years ago in China. That is only another eviderce, Mr. 
Chairman, that the principles of right and justice are immortal 
and will live forever. 3 ’ 

The principles which I advocate to-day are the principles which 
have been advocated in defense of the toiling masses in eve 
country and in every age; and they will continue to be disc 
and advocated until we arrive at a higher plane of civilization. 
Although we are here few in number and somewhat despised and 
ridiculed by gentlemen on this side and on the other side, you must 
sooner or later stand up here and advocate the principles that we 
advocate, because they are right. E 

The question of an income tax—whether you shall levy taxation 
upon the accumulated wealth of a country which receives the 
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protection of the Government, or whether you shail levy it upon 
the necessities of the people—turns simply upon the question 
whether you will vote in the interest of the toiling masses or in the 


interest of the millionaires. admire the candor, and manhood, 
and statesmanship of Millionaire Jonxson from Ohio in prefer- 
ence to the ition of Millionaire WALKER from Massachusetts. 

Laughter.| Millionaire WALKER from Massachusetts stands up 

ere and attempts to defend his opposition to the income tax on 
the ground that at last this tax must fall upon tLe poor man—the 
laboring class. Like all these millionaires he is the self-constituted 
guardian of the poor laboring man! Why, bless your old soul|[turn- 
ing to Mr. WALKER], you protect the laboring man in the same 
way that we protect our hogs and cattle out in Kansas, when we 
shut them up in the corral about a oe trough filled with 
corn and beside it a big tank of water. e protect and feed and 
fatten them that we may eatthematlast! Thatis the kind of pro- 
tection that the gentleman from Massachusetts proposes to give 
tolaboring men! [Laughter and eee) No, Mr. Chairman, 
he knows as well as he knows he is living (and that is the reason 
he opposed this measure) that this tax upon net incomes will fall 
upon the millionaire, and he can not shift it upon the laborers. 

at is the reason of his opposition to an income tax. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe that with the Wilson bill, which 
is a long stride toward removing restrictions on trade and a long 
stride toward ultimate free trade, we properly put the income 
tax, which is a direct tax, to supply revenue to sustain the Gov- 
ernment in lieu of that which has been heretofore collected upon 
what the ~~ have spent for the support of their families. 
Therefore I am for the income tax first, last, and all the time— 
whether it is a Populistic or a Democratic or a Republican -neas- 
ure. [Applause. ] 

[Here the hammer fell. ] 





The Currency. 


SPEECH 
HON. JERRY SIMPSON, 


OF KANSAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 21, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R.8149) to amend the laws relating to 
national banking associations, to exempt the notes of State banks from taxa- 
tion upon certain conditions, and for other purposes— 


Mr. SIMPSON said: 
SOPHISTRIES, BLUNDERS, AND MISSTATEMENTS. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: As we are about to close the discussion of the 
money question for this session of Congress, I believe it is a fit- 
ting occasion to review some of the palpable sophistries, gross 
errors, and unpardonable misstatements that have been made 
upon th’ floor, in the press, and in official documents upon this 
topic. There are certain matters of a interest upon which 
every executive officer and every member of the legislative branch 
0! is Government and every editorial writer who assumes to 
discuss political yuestions should be well informed. Yet, in spite 
of this, our debates have been filled with statements having no 
warrant in fect, with arguments most ——_— absurd, and with 
assertions whose authors must have known could not be sus- 
tained. Let me refer )sriefly to a few of these. 


SUSTOMS PAYABLE IN COIN. 


It has been sericusly proposed upon this floor that we should 
enact a law making customs dues payable in coin. Perhaps the 
author of such propositions may have supposed that the Secretary 
of the Treasury would not evade two statutes upon the same topic, 
and having the same end in view, while he had refused to aoe 
one. There has been a law upon the statute books for more than 
the lifetime of a generation providing that all duties upon imports 
should be payable in coin. This provision of law was suspended 
by act of the Secretary of the Treasury upon the 1st day of Jan- 
uary, 1879, yet it is as binding upon the S«.cretary of the Treas 
to-day as would have been one or a dozen statutes to the same ef- 
fect passed by this Congress. pon the ist ‘ay of January, 1879, 
this Government resumed paper payments. not specie pa ts. 
For the first time since February, 1862, cur Government honored 


its own notes. 
While the war was pending it was the policy of the y in con- 
trol of that Government to depreciate tovl uw of nited States 


notes. That was at a time when we were paying those notes for 
the grandest sacrifices that ever were made in behalf of a Govern- 
ment. But when the men to whom we were paying the Govern- 
ment notes depreciated by act of Congress laid down their arms 
and returned to their homes to help pay the debt that had been. 
incurred during the war, the policy of the Government suddenly 
changed. It was no longer ‘‘ our policy to depreciate the value of 
United States notes.” It wasthen our policy to increase the value 
of the notes. We were then to taxe those notes from the hands 
of the soldiers and the sailors and the pensioners in form of taxes 
and pay them over to the bondholder tor interest upon the bonds 
which they had bought in a depreciated currency. It was then 
the policy of the party in power to increase the value of the tribute 
wrung from the producers of this country in the interest of the 
men who had stood here driving the same kind of a hard bargain 
with the Government in its extremity that the bond-holding and 
banking class has always driven with governments or other cred- 
itors. It was a matter of surprise to me to hear so able and so 
well-informed a gentleman as the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, in his attempt to defend a bill—which I believe he is 
convinced was not defensible—make the assertion here ‘‘ customs 
dues were payable in coin I should have said, and gold is about 
the only coin of the constry.” As to what would have been tho 
effect of carrying out this prov‘ ion of payment of coin in inter- 
est I shall have something to say further on. 

If Mr. WiLson would consult the statutes he would see that the 
statement I have made in regard to the payment of customs dues 
in coin is absolutely correct, and that if such a policy were deemed 
necessary the Secretary of the Treasury and the President of the 
United States would have no occasion te come to this House to 
secure authority to carry into effect an existing statute. 

PARITY OF METALS. 


And i was surprised, too, at another statement of the honorable 

chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. He said: 
Under these circumstances it became necessary for the Secretary of the 
ry, in order to maintain the gold reserve at the sum required by law. 
in order to maintain a ready and instantaneous redemption of the legal- 
tender note obligations of the Government, in order to carry out the pledge 
contained in the Sherman law, and of the law that repealed the Sherman 
law, to maintain ata parity all the coin circulation of this country, I say it 
became necessary for the Secre:<rv of the Treasury to seek some other sup- 
ply of gold than chat he could obtain in this country. 

Where in all the statutes of the United States will the zentle- 
man find a requirement for the maintenance of $100,000,000 in 
gold coin? Where in all the statutes will he find a law that com- 
mands this Government ‘‘to maintain at a parity all the coin cir- 
culation of this country”? Let me call the gentleman’s attention 
to two facts in this connection. The author of that law in another 
branch of this Government has repeatedly stated that the Sher- 
man law pledged the Government to main‘ain the parity of our 
coins. There is no such expression in the law. That gentleman 
has been repeatedly informed of this fact and his attention has 
been repeatedly called to it when he has made the false assertion 
from his seat. There is a vast difference between the attempt of 
a Government to maintain a ity of its coins and to maintain a 
parity of value of the materiais of which they were made. Under 
the Sherman law it is stated that it is the policy of this Govern- 
ment to maintain the parity of these metals. That refers plainly 
and distinctly to the metals as commodities. It has nothing to do 
with the coins. We maintain the parity of value of our nickel 
coins with all other money issued by the Government, but we 
have nothing to do with the value of the material of which they 
are made. We maintain the parity of value of our copper coins 
and of our paper money, but we do this without any regard to the 
market value of those commodities, or to the success of manu- 
facturers of paper or miners of copper. 

Now, upon this point I would like some of these gentlemen who 
assume all the virtue and all the intel.igence in this country, who 
seek to close all arguments upon this question by epithets and de- 
nunciation, to explain what they mean by maintaining a parity 
of value between two metals. The expression is in itself an ab- 
surdity. It hinges upon the old idea, long since exploded, of in- 
trinsic value. These gentlemen have yet to learn that value 
resides in use, supply, and demand. If they believe that the value 
of a commodity is intrinsic, how will they explain the disappear- 
ance of one-half of the value of the commodity called silver since 
the passage of the Sherman Act in 1890? If it was intrinsic in the 
metal it would be there to-day. It is not there. It has disap. 

under the operation of the natural law. 

If the Sherman Act had provided that this Government should 
purchase 75 per cent of all the wheat produced in this country 
and store the same in vaults specially prepared for that meres, 
the immediate result of the passage such an act would have 
been to cause an advance in the selling price of the wheat. But 
after one season’s crop had been harvested the “ visible supply ” 
of wheat, acting as a threat upon the market, would have caused 
a constantly decreasing price of that commodity and the people 
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would have found the operation of the same natural law upon the 
price of wheat that caused the depreciation of silver after the 
passage of the Sherman Act. But, the intrinsic qualities of the 
wheat would have remained the same, unless by storage it had 
become weevil-eaten or musty. The value, however, would have 
been changed because of influences extrinsic to the commodity— 
influences which affect the price of all commodities and expose 
the idiotic absurdity of the ——— that a Government shall seek 
‘‘to maintain the parity ” of any two commodities. 

And another point in this connection it may be well for the gen- 
tlemen to consider who know ali about the money question. They 
may be able to furnish an explanation of a query which has been 
troubling the minds of men who do not stand at the street corners 
and chink their dollars and think they are thinking. Suppose it 
had been provided in the Sherman law that it was the policy of 
this Government to destroy the parity of value between these two 
metals; and suppose an admirer of the great and thrifty finan- 
cier had been asked to defend the action of his party and to sus- 
tain the policy expressed in that law, would he not have pointed 
to the fact that after the passage of the Sherman law the parity 
of value between silver and gold constantly widened? Would he 
not show conclusively to a partisan audience that the policy of 
the Government announced in the Sherman law had been fully 
sustained and the parity of value absolutely destroyed? Would 
he not be able to demonstrate that they had done this under the 
operation of a natural law which they understood. as well in 1890 
as they did in 1862? 

The author of that statute is no child in finance. He was the 
leader of his party at a time when the same gentlemen who are 
seeking to-day to increase the value of their holdings—to increase 
their power over future production by increasing the value of the 
coin in which the debts of the Government and of the people shall 
be paid—were strenuous in their demands that a use should be 
provided for gold, to be discharged by no other kind of money in 
this country. They proceeded just as gentlemen would who are 
thoroughly acquainted with the law of value. They had issued 
$450,000,000 of peer money of this Government. They had paid 
it to soldiers who were fighting for the Government's protection. 
They had provided that those notes should be fundable in a bond 
at the option of the holder, and after having so issued those notes, 
after they had gone into the hands of the producing classes and of 
the men loochar arms in defense of their Government, they pur- 
am depreciated their value by destroying one of their uses. 

hey boasted of this fact as the war p d. They boasted of 
it after the war was over. They dec upon both occasions that 
they understood what would be the effect of the legislation for 
which they were responsible. By that declaration they confess 
that they understand the effect of a lessening of use upon the value 
of an article. By that confession also they admit to-day they un- 
derstand what will be the effect of the increase of the use upon the 
value of an article. By these confessions they stand convicted of 
an attempt to increase the burdens of the people by increasing the 
value of the money in which their debts are to be paid. 

And, sir, I deem it very significant that a Democratic chairman 
of a Democratic committee in a Democratic House, acting as the 
spokesman for an alleged Democratic Administration, should 
think he strengthened his cause by quoting the action of a gen- 
tleman who, though noted as a financier, though successful per- 
sonally in financiering, has given his name not only to a statute 
which under his own confession brought us to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy and ruin, but also to a bank building altogether too noto- 
rious to be discussed upon this floor, in view of the obligations of 
parliamentary law. There is, undoubtedly, substantial basis for 
the criticism against this Administration in selling a bond at much 
less than its value. But the learned chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee is far from strengtheni is cause by quoting 

rior action of a former Secretary of the ary in this direc- 


on. 

It is to be hoped that the leaders of the Democratic party in this 
Fouse will not be forced to carry with them into that retirement 
of private life to which they have been relegated by a disgusted 

ple the memory that they have out-H ed Herod; that they 
ave made it possible for banks and bankers with small capital to 
imitate the success of the First National Bank of New York under 


another Secretary of the Treasury of an pene, on , 
Everyone knows the history of thatinstitution. Everyone ae 
the reason why on ‘‘ the street” a appellation is given to 
that famous bank building on the corner of Wall street. Men 
who have studied the debates in the other House of Congress re- 
call the —- of an able Senator, now dead, who advised one of 
the New York Senators who had interrupted him in the course of 
his argument that if he would seek a f 


rg ag his present 
dreams all he needed to do was to go back to ew York and be 
able to assure any of the t ban houses there that he had 


the “confidence ” of the of Treasury, and he would 
badseneraeins bes cameae 


That friendship and that confidence resulted in a bank having 
but $500,000 capital declaring $1,000,000 dividends in a single year 
and carrying one-half as much as that to a surplus account. 
Thrifty financiers these, skilledin the art of making money for them- 
selves and understanding thoroughly the value of use and also the 
value of confidence, a when that confidence pertains to a 
Secretary of the Treasury inclined to thrift and to aid his friends. 
Many misfortunes have attended the efforts of the Democrats in 
this House oT the present session. I conceive that there is 
not one which will react so forcefully upon their future prospects 
as their present appeal to a former Republican Secretary of the 
Treasury, whose very name excites the anger of every honest man 
who has studied the financial history of this Government for the 
last thirty years. 


THAT ENDLESS CHAIN. 


And this learned chairman has become very anxious about this 
‘* endless chain” which, he says, is drawing coin out of the Treas- 
ury. He believes that if he can destroy the greenback, under 
which this Government er the rebellion and restored 
its authority throughout the land, he will break this endless 
chain. Does not the gentleman understand that an interest-bear- 
ing bond will form just as good an endless chain as the noninter- 
est-bearing greenback? Does he not understand that if any new 
demand for a coin shall arise these bonds now being sold across 
the Atlantic will return as fast as speedy ships can bring them 
and draw coin again from our Treasury, whether there is a green- 
back in existence or not, unless it shall be provided that this 
‘*sound currency,” this ‘‘ honest money,” which is to be devised 
for this ple, shall no longer be redeemable in gold. If the 
money which is to be paid for the products of this country and 
for the labor of our people is to be redeemable in gold, that re- 
demption must be at the hands of the Government. 

There can be no such thing as redemption of J money by 
the banks. Every gentleman who has studied this question, 
every gentleman who has argued upon this question, and the 
bankers themselves, understand the absolute impossibility of 
maintaining coin payment of a paper obligation. e honorable 
gentleman who has been referred to so often as an illustrious 
financier, himself, in discussing this question a quarter of a century 
ago, stated in terms that no coin reserve, however large or how- 
ever carefully guarded, could be maintained during the pressure 
of panic or adverse trade. He understood then, as he understands 
now, that this pretense of coin redemption, whether in silver or 
gold, is a word of promise to the ear to be broken to the hope. 

e understands perfectly that the coin reserve of $100,000,000 is 
but a provision in the interest of men who can control the volume 
of the currency and thus minister to their greed. 

I know it has been claimed by some of the gentlemen who have 
proposed financial plans for the consideration of this Congress 
that the bank notes which they are to provide will be redeemable 
in coin; but when outside of this House in private conversation 
they are challenged to explain this provision they are forced to 
admit that they proposed practically to surrender all coin re- 
demption. The plan is that the banks issuing the notes shall re- 
deem them. And it is stated with a smile when the gentlemen 
have esca’ from under this roof. That smile is caused by the 
fact that they understand perfectly well that so few notes could 
be presented for redemption, if the people were forced by the re- 
tirement of the greenback to use them, as to practically annul the 
provision. 

Let any gentleman go into a bank in this city and ask to exam- 
ine a package of national-bank notes. He will fail to find one. in 
fifty issued within a hundred miles of the bank in which he stands. 
Let him go into any bank in the city of New York, or in any of 
our business centers, and he will find the same condition of affairs. 
Suppose he were to draw those notes and seek their redemption; 
he would not have money enough to pay the fees of tae Pullman 
porter on his journey to secure redemption. And he would learn 
then what we “‘ Populists” and ‘“‘ crazy lunatics ” understand now, 
that coin redemption had been over wn in the interest of the 
banks. I sincerely trust that during what I deem to be the un- 
fortunate retirement of this worthy chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee from public life he will have opportunity in the 
quiet of his own study to examine some of these matters more 
carefully than he has done in the past, and that when next he 
— House, or any other public position, he will bring to his 

uties a better understanding of the laws of finance than he has 
exhibited in this debate. 


CHANGING THE CONTRACT. 


It will be remembered that when the honorable Secretary of 
first ap before the Ways and Means Commit- 

the blind contract he had made with the represent- 

atives of the ban}:ing interests, he that the terms of that 
contract should be kept secret, but when the gentleman had been 
smoked out by the demands for publicity it was discovered that 
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the contract called for the deliver: _f certain ounces of gold. I 
recall that some of the journals which have never failed to come 
to the assistance of every plan proposed by the Administration 
called attention to this fact as an evidence of the skill in finan- 
ciering oT by the Treasury oN and by the Presi- 


dent of the United States. It was calculated in one of these or- 
gans that the Government would make a large profit because it 
would receive a great deal of gold coin which, though not abraded 
below the point of tolerance, was still of light weight in ounces. 
One journal boldly claimed that this «mount would be counted 
bythe millions. It explained that the Government would receive 
these abraded coins at their value as a commodity and that the 
bankers would lose what the Government gained. 

Such a claim as this could only deceive some of the members of 
the majority of the Committee on Coinage and the Committee on 
Ways and Means. There are many schoolboys in my district 
who will not be able to vote for the next ten years who stood on 
the street corners and laughed at the absurdity of the proposition 
that the bankers were going to lose anything in a deal with the 
Government. I had thought that the plummet of subserviency to 
the Administration had struck the depths of ignorance and im- 
pudence long before this last attempt to foist upon the people a 
gold bond had been made. I will confess to having pitied the 
chairman of any committee when he was forced to bring a new 
child into this House every two or three weeks only to see it dis- 
owned by its alleged parents and so badly mutilated that its au- 
thor did not recognize it. 

It must have been humiliating for a gentleman with his long 
service in this House to have been forced into an argument the 
fallacy of which he appreciated, and then to see all of his efforts 
absolutely futile. I earnestly trust that there is held for him in 
the future—during the brief months which remain of the present 
Administration—some high reward that shall be a balm for his 
wounded feelings. It may be possible that the judicial ermine 
shall fall upon his back. I trust he will prove a better judge of 
law than he has of argument. And I trust that his decisions will 
not be so often reversed by a higher court as have been his efforts 
in this House» by higher power than that of his committee. It 
now turns out, however, after all these claims have been made in 
behalf of this contract, that the Government is actually receiving 
light-weight coin as coin. They no a weigh the coin which 
is tendered by these bankers. The gentlemen bring to them their 
own coin, and now we hear the argument that it will never do 
for this Government to disown any of its money issues. 

It is true that in the past this Government has disowned its 
money repeatedly, but that has been done upon occasions by men 
who have rendered some service tothe Government. There never 
has been known in the history of the United States an instance 
when such discourtesy has been shown to a capitalist, to a banker, 
to a great financier, to one who knows it all when the subject of 
finance is under discussion. These gentlemen are always treated 
with great respect. The money they tender and the money they 
handle seems, in the eye of the Secretary of the Treasury, to have 
received a new power, new sanctity. And so we understand that 
‘when the g ntlemen bring the coin they not only take advantage 
of this changed law, but they fill the number of ounces required 
by carefully culling from the hoard which ~~ have previously 
drawn from the Treasury, deducting therefor full-weight coin and 
giving the Government that which has been abraded nearly to the 
point of intolerance. 

Perhaps it is improper for me to criticise this action. I know 
that, measured by the standards of the gentlemen I am criticising, 
I can not be deemed afinancier. Iwas not as careful in the selec- 
tion of my parents as some of those who are now posing as leading 
lights in financial circles. I have not been as thrifty as some of 
the gentlemen whose names have been — to bank buildings 
and financial schemes. I do not regret this on my own account. 
One of the consolations of a poor man is that he can appreciate 
thoroughly how little the Lord thinks of money by the class of 
people he givesit to. And yet I am one of the plain people of this 
country upon whom the burden of taxes falls most heavily. ‘Ve 
may not pay our thousands, and after this year I shall probably 
not pay an income tax—uniless there shall be such a change in 
that law as I would gladly vote for making it cover a smaller 
income—but we have been forced to study this question. As we 
were once forced to study the incidence of taxation, so we have 
been forced to examine into the laws relating to finance. To our 
humble intelligence there seems a strange discrepancy between 
the contract submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
action under his orders. If the contract called for ounces of gold 
it is not discharged by anything less than the full weight in ounces 
of the metal which was contracted for. And if under the orders 
of the Secretary of the Treasury there shall be received a single 
light-weight coin at its normal weight that act is as properly the 
subject of examination by a grand j and a criminal court as 
tke _———s of a ham ss poor man has been plundered by 
such rv _cality as I am characterizing. 


XX VIT——25 


But this is not the only change that has been mado in this con- 
tract with the syndicate of bankers. Already we hear it whispered 
that there has been a verbal ‘‘ understanding” between the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the bankers. These unofficial gentlemen 
are to be treated with great courtesy in case they find it difficult 
to carry out their ment with the Government. If their “‘ end- 
less chain ”—extended by the addition of millions of coin interest- 
bearing bonds—shall continue to withdraw gold from a subsery- 
ient Secretary, then these unofficial defenders of 70,000,000 people 
are not to be required to continue the deposit of their gold, but 
shall be allowed to use it in the purchase of exchange on London. 
I know thereis an impression in certain quarters that the Admin- 
istration has reason to fear a called session of the next Congress 
because of a threat that this bond deal may be severely analyzed 
and criticised. But the gentlemen indulging in such prognosti- 
cations forget that the incoming Congress will be dominated bya 
party whose great financial hero in the other House will stand be- 
tween the present Administration and any such investigation 
which will most certainly result in drawing attention to his own 
efforts in this direction, and to his own favors granted to the bank- 
ers who secured his confidence toe their great pecuniary profit. 
There is no possibility of a full and fair investigation of these ques- 
tionable transactions until the ——- shall have relegated to pri- 
vate life every representative of the political parties responsible 
forthem. There has been too perfect an alliance between the men 
of both the old parties to allow of areasonable hope that the trans- 
actions of the Secretaries of the Treasury will be properly inves- 
tigated and adequate rebuke and punishment inflicted upon the 
guilty ones. 


REPUBLICAN FINANCIAL POLICY. 


Let us turn now to the remarks of a gentleman who attempts 
the very difficult task of defending the Republican financial pol- 
icy. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hopkins] can be par- 
doned on the ground of his youth when he makes misstatements 
in regard to the financial policy of the Republican party. It is 
true that a Congressman holding his prominent position is as- 
sumed to have read something of the financial history of the 
country. That assumption should not be a violent one when ap- 
plied to a gentleman who during the financial debate posed as the 
opponent to the recognized leader of his party upon this floor. 

@ says: 

For more than thirty-five years the setiled policy of this Government has 
been to issue our Government bonds payable in coin. The bonds that have 


been heretofore issued are not payable in gold, or silver, or greenbacks, but 
are payable in coin. 


The gentleman forgets that the bonds issued during the war 
within the period named by him were specifically payable in 
greenbacks. He forgets that, having made that contract, as the 
war progressed his party, aided by a few nominal opponents who 
were really Republicans in disguise, although called Democrats, 
‘* made a new contract for the benefit of the bondholders,” to use 
the words of the great Senatorial financier of the Republican 
party. Those bonds having been made specifically payable in 
greenbacks, the party found it necessary, in order to curry favor 
with the representative bondholders in this country and Europe, 
to make that new contract under what was called ‘the credit- 
strengthening act,” March, 1869. 

And when this gentleman, whose youth is his only possible ex- 
cuse, proceeded in his argument he referred to an incident which 
sould never be mentioned upon this floor by anyone who recalls 
the 2.-+es on the action of Congress in 1879. He boasts of the 
fact that ‘‘when Judge Folger, of New York, was Secretary of 
the Treasury, in 1882, he expended $300,000,000 of our obligations 
for 3 per cent on a coin bond at a time when the condition of our 
country was not as good as it is to-day.” Let me recall the facts 
connected with the action of Secretary Folger. It was stated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in 1879 that a large number of our 
bonds were falling due and payable within the next few years. 
The party represented on this floor by the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. Hopkins] propor*d to refund about $600,000,000 of these. 
bonds, falsely alleged 19 be falling due, in a thirty-year bond bear- 
ing 4 per cent interest. 

The gentleman claiming to represent the Democratic party upon 
this floor proposed another measure which involved the issuance 
of about $600,000,000 of bonds bearing 34 per cent interest and rnn- 
ning fifty years. Under the Republican plan the people would 
have been forced to pay over $900,000,000 in interest during the 
thirty years and then hand down to their descendants a legacy of 
debt equal to the amount of the original bondsissued. The Dem- 
ocrats were not to be outdone in their subserviency to the money 
power. They saw this $900,000,000 bid and went $400,000,000 bet- 
ter in their proposal for a 3} per cent bond running fifty years, 
under which the Government would have been forced to pay 
$1,300,000,000 in interest and then refund the same principal over 
again. But there was another danger foreseen by the little hand- 
ful of currency reformers upon the floor at this time. The proph- 
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ecies of these gentlemen were. well fulfilled. They asserted that 
if that bonded debt were refunded in along bond and the taxa- 
tion continued so that the revenues of the Government should 
pile up millions in the Treasury, it would be absolutely n , 
in order to prevent such a contraction of the currency as would 
have ruined every business man in the country, to go in the mar- 
ket and buy these long bonds at whatever premium could be com- 
manded by their holders. 

A cursory examination of the transactions of the Treasury De- 
partment during the years from 1885 to 1890 will show how weil 
these predictions were fulfilled. The people have been forced to 
pay heavy premiums upon Government bonds in order to relieve 
the country from the strmgency which had been predicted in 1879. 
It happened that this small handful of currency reformers, called 
‘* eveenbackers,” were enabled to defeat both of these propositions 
after the election of 1880. Ft was a fortunate circumstance for 
the country that the then Republican President of the United 
States vetoed the bill which was passed by Congress, but it was 
a still more fortunate cireumstanece that after the election of 1880 
the little handful of greenbackers had the courage of their convic- 
tions and the power to prevent the passage of any refunding act, 
and thus forced upon the incoming Secretary of the Treasury the 
issue of a bond redeemable at the option of the Government at 
any time. By this act they secured the privilege so valuable to 
the Government and at a lower rate of interest than was alleged 
to be necessary by representatives of the money power in both 
political parties. The so-calied ‘‘Windom bonds” were paid out 
of our surplus without the addition of a single penny of tribute. 
After these bonds had been retired the Government was forced 
to go into the open market and purchase its own bonds at a high 

xremium to relieve the stringency of the money market. It has 

n conservatively estima that the toring thus caused ex- 

ceeded more than 40 per cent of the face valu the bonds sought 
to be refunded by Democrats and Republicans. 

But, says this valiant, if ignorant, defender of blican finan- 
cial policy, there are objections to the policy of stating in the bond 
that it is payable in gold because “if he (the Secretary of the 
Treasury) can drive gold to a ium and drive the Government 
upon a silver basis he enhances the value of the bond that is paya- 
ble in gold.” If the gentleman who thus assumes to discuss the 
financial policy of the Government were better acquainted with 
the legislation of his own party he would be more careful in his 
use of terms. I challenge the gentleman or any member of his 

arty to show that this has not been the uniform policy of the 

epublican party in its financial legislation. I charge that party 
with having constantly legislated for the purpose of increasing 
the amount to be paid to the bond-holding c¢ in return for their 
loans to the Government. It was so during the war. It was so 
after the war had closed. It wasso while the Government was 
paying the soldiers and producers of this country while they were 
patriotically seeking to maintain the Government. And it wasso 
after their efforts had been successful and the fighters had returned 
to their occupations to earn the money necessary to discharge the 
obligations of the Government they saved. It was Repub- 
lican legislation that depreciated the money paid for bonds during 
the war, and then turned around and increased the value of the 
money in which they should be paid after the war had closed. 
And this valiant gentleman from Dlinois rushes in where angels 
would fear to tread, —- to the history of the most corrupt 
— organization ever trifled with the liberties of a free 
people. 

A BANKER’S PLEA. 


And now comes another gentleman from the prairie State [Mr. 
Cannon} and adds his voice to the discussion. He adds his mite 
to the hodgepedge of absurdities and misstatements with which 
this discussion has been crowded. With the usual assurance of 
his class he opens his remarks with the declaration that he is in 
favor of ‘‘ maintaining the Government faith.” Sir, I am always 
inclined to look out for my purse when I hearsuch declarations. 
Vorily, these gentlemen do protest too much. They would “ main- 
tain the national faith” if they may perform that task by increas- 
ing the tribute to be wrung from the people through dishonest 
legislation. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] shows 
how he would “ preserve the national faith” by his d tion 


that all Government obligations are payable in gold where coin is | 


specified, 

He declares that this is to be done at the option of the holder 
and in accordance with law. This declaration is made in face of 
the fact that a statute distinetly provides to the contrary. If there 
is amy meaning in the English language the Sherman law 
vided that certain obligations should be redeemed in gold or silver 
‘‘at the option of the Secretary of the Treasury.” During this 
present discussion we have been offered an opportunity to save 
some uarters of 1 per cent in interest if we would put the 
statement gentleman makes definitely into our The 


representatives of the American people have distinctly refused 
to do this. They have preferred to pay the extra interest rather 
than adopt a odiey that would forever place them in the hands of 
a money oligarchy. Accepting this decision, the money changers 
have bought our at a lower price and thus confessed that 
they have not the right to demand gold at their option. Here, 
then, may be found both a statute affirmatively giving the nega- 
tive to the gentleman’s proposition and also the absence of the 
statute desired by the Administration and its allies among the 
money changers. of two continents. Whoever hereafter repeats 
this senseless claim does so at the risk of his reputation for intel- 
ligence and honesty. 


REPAYMENT IN KIND. 


And there has come from the very citadel of privilege through 

the mouth of its chief spokesman another statement that must. not 
be forgotten in thisdiseussion. He who has given his name to the 
mutilated silver law of 1890 and to the famous bank building on 
the corner of Wall street in New York now rises to explain how 
he would ‘ preserve the national faith.” He declares that the 
Government must always pay its obligations in the kind of mone 
it received for them. He says that our bonds are now being sol 
in gold and that therefore they must be paid in the same kind 
of coin. Methinks [have heard some such claim as this before 
from this very successful and thrifty financier, once a Secretary of 
the Treasury, now Senator of the United States. [I recall a letter 
he wrote to a Mr. Mann and afterwards published ina volume of 
his hes, edited by himself. In that letter he declared that 
the Government had a perfect right to pay the 5-20 bonds in legal- 
tender r money, because oe were sold for that kind of 
money. He was then opposing the policy of payment in coin. 
But no man came more quickly to the rescue of his friends in the 
banks than this same statesman when it was proposed to make a 
new contract for the benefit of the bondholder. e stood. as the 
defender of the finuncial policy of the Republican party when, in 
1869, the so-called credit-strengthening act was passed and bonds 
that were specifically payable in greenbacks were made payable 
in coin, . 
Like the gentleman from Ilinois {Mr. Hopxtys], this great Sen- 
ator now disavows the financial policy he helped to frame and de- 
nounces his own party as guilty of treason to the plain people of 
the country. The time may come before the last of these infamous 
bonds are paid when the privilege of paying them in any kind of 
coin will be of value to the people. It is more than possible that 
we shall so far progress as to demonetize both these metals and 
regain for the people the sole function of issuing their money. If 
such a happy fortune shall lie in the womb of the future for this 
generation these gentlemen who are now clamoring for a coin 
bond will ve the first to join in another demand even now put 
forth by the —_ Sy of the moncy power in this Congress— 
that the bonds s be paid in the most valuable money at the 
time of payment, regardless of the specifications of the contract. 


MAINTAINING THE RESERVE. 


Wherever we touch the arguments of the defenders of this sys- 
tem of metallism we expose either an absurdity or a misstate- 
ment. The crowning absurdity and false pretense isfound in the 
claim that 1:t is absolutely necessary for the preservation of the 
national fuith and the maintenance of ‘‘ sound money and an hon- 
est currency” to keep $100,000,000 of gold coim locked up in the 
Treasury. Let us briefly examine this proposition. 

It is heralded by every little mouthpiece of the Administration 
that the present Secretary of the Treasury has achieved a most 
notable success in making some kind of a contract with certain 
bankers by which the so-called reserve is to be oncemore piled up 
to the $100,000,000 mark and then maintained. In other words, 
they are to so manage the finances that this vast sum shall alwa 
be kept in the Treasury vaults as a basis for the contidence of the 
bondholders. And when we challenge this policy as one lacking 
in every principle of honesty and intelligence, when we declare 
that there is no possiZie use for such a waste of the people’s sub- 
stance and demand that the coin be paid out for Government ob- 
ligations, we are met with the dee tion that we are “ - 
lists” and know absolutely nothing of the needs of commerce. They 
decla:.: thas we must have the same kind of money recognized by 
the civiiized world. They point to what they call the balance of 
trade, and ‘eclare that we must have geld for export im settle- 
eas those balances which are constantly arising, but never 
sett 

Now, what does this mean? If they mean that we need gold for 
export because of a balance of trade against us, then will some 
— financier of the bank parlors please inform a puzzled Popu- 

how it is to make it easier for us to get this gold for export if 
the Sec of the Treasury shall actually succeed in a scheme 
by which $100,000,000 shall be locked in his vaults so that it can 
not be withdrawn? If the locking up of $100,000,000 of gold in 
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the Treasury vaults makes it easier for the people to get it for ex- 


port, then why, in the name of common sense, do not these great 
iers lock 7. as much, and make it just so much more 


easy to get it? e are a gold-producing people. Every dollar of 
our surplus that we may export adds to our er to purchase the 
vo my products of other people. Every loc: up ina 
use 


ess reserve to that extent limits and restricts our power of ex- 
change of our products. Every such limitation reduces the value 


of every dollar's worth of products offered for sale in this coun- 
try. This adds to the power of capital over future production, 
and the ability of gorged monopoly to satisfy its at the ex- 
pense of the producing classes. 

Suppose we were to pass a law under which it became the policy 
of the Government to lock up one-half of the wheat and corn pro- 
duced m this country. Would it not necessarily follow that we 
had thus limited our possible exports and reduced the se price 
of every bushel of wheat produced after the first year of such 
folly? “Tt is impossible to conceive of a more palpable absurdity 
than this hoarding of gold in the Treasury so that we may have 
it for export. No answer has ever been made to this demonstra- 
tion. Noneis possible. Like the clamor against the inquisito- 
rial nature of the income tax, the defenders of this policy show 
their intent in their discussion. They understand what it would 
mean for the money magnates of the land to be deprived of their 
controi over the wales of the people’s money. They have given 
evidence of their power during the session of this Fifty-third Con- 

They have demonstrated that the little finger of the banks 
is more t in influencing legislation and administration than 
the whole power of 75,000,000 people. They have piled Pelion upon 
Ossa of misstatement, sophistry, and absurdity, in their attempt 
to defend a false financial policy. 


THE IMPUDENCE OF IGNORANCE. 


And who are these gentlemen who claim a monopoly of finan- 
cial knowledg:? What has been the record of their past efforts 
in behalf of their class? How have their predictions and fore- 
castings been justified by the logic of events? It is time for plain 
speaking by the representatives of the people on this floor. We 
have been denounced by all the epithets that ignorant and tricky 
defenders of privilege have been able to call from the dictionary. 
They seek to close the discussion of financial questions by the dec- 
laration that they are in favor of ‘‘honest money.” They do this 
in spite of a record which places tpon them and their class the 
just charge of having violated the national faith by every act 
they have succeeded in placing on the statute books. They plun- 
dered the le by wicked legislation while we were struggling 
to maintain the Government against the attacks of traitors with 
arms in their hands and far worse traitors standing here in Con- 
gress and legislating in favorof a bond-holding class. They stand 
now for the class they have enriched by law, and pose as great 
statesmen simply because they have been thrifty in their service 
of monopoly. 

Wherever we attack their policy we show their false pretense. 
They dare not meet usin fair argument. They feel the coming of 
the storm that shall sweep them from power, whether they wear 
the tarnished robes of Democracy or Republicanism. All through 
the sessions of this Congress Republicans and Democrats alike in 
both Houses of Congress have stood firmly allied to prevent the 
honest representatives of the people from enacting nee in the 
common interest. They will go out from these Halls and seek to 
further humbug the people with their sophistries and frauds. 
Meantime the alleged Democratic Administration will put forth 
every effort to strengthen the chains that bind this people to the 
altar of money monopoly. But there is coming a wave of reform 
that will put in power men who shall have bowed no knee to the 
Baal of money. The people have been looking into the economic 
——_ now pressing for solution. They have discovered the 
absurdity of Coes that their interests will be fairly protected 
by the men who have so constantly erred in the past. T have no 
fear of the result of the contest into which we have entered. I 
have an abiding faith in the intelligence of the American people 
and in their capacity for self-government. They are a long suffer- 
ing people. But when awake to the danger that impends they will 
make short work of their oppressors, whether they find them pos- 
ing as followers of Jefferson or of Lincoln. 

The financial question is not to be closed by epithets. It is 
not to be settled in accordance with the desires of men who seek 
only their own aggrandizement and the continuance of that sys- 
tem of monopoly under which one legislative body has been made 
a millionaires’ club and the stronghold of privilege. Into this 
contest I shall go with a firm belief that the truths we have taught 
will be accepted by the American people to their great benefit and 
to the overthrow of the power which has degraded American 
Statesmanship to the level of the men whose prototypes were 
acourged from the temple by the great Teacher. 


The Currency, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. BENTON MoMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 14, 1895. 

The House having under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 275) 
authorizing the issue of $65,116,275 of gold 3 per cent bonds— 

Mr. McMILLIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It will be impossible for me, in the brief time al- 
lotted to anyone in this debate, to give that clear, consecutive, 
and succinct statement of the circumstances which surround this 
measure which would be pleasing to me and gratifying to the 
House. 

On last Friday we received a message from the President of the 
United States, acquainting us with the fact that there had been 
ne: by the Secretary of the Treasury a sale of bonds, 
bearing interest at 32 per cent, torun thirty years, the principal 
and interest to be paid as the law now allows our other outstand- 
ing bonds to be paid. That message also informed us that the 
right had been reserved in that contract to substitute, within 
ten days, a gold obligation for the one negotiated, and in that 
event to reduce the rate of interest to 3 per cent. The law of 
the contract allows us to pay all our bonds heretofore issued, and 
these when issued, in either gold or silver, at the option of the 
Government. 

It is, I suppose, conceded by all that in the brief time remaining 
before this contract goes into effect, it will be impracticable to 
have legislation on this subject. If the House should pass this 
bill it has no possible chance of passing the Senate. ‘Therefore, 
perhaps all we can do is to state what we conceive to be the correct 
principle in issuing these new bonds. 

Sir, the Democratic party has had almost every difficulty that 
can be conceived to contend with since its accession to power on 
March 4, 1898. It had left nearly two hundred millions of money 
in the Treasury when it yielded up the Administration on the in- 
auguration of President Harrison, in March, 1889. The greater part 
of this had been squandered when we came back, and the system 
of bookkeeping, or of stating the public debt and the condition of 
the Treasury, had been changed to prevent that statement from 
showing the deficiency, outside of the gold reserve fund, which 
really existed. 

Vast debts already long past due had not been paid for the rea- 
son that to pay them would tend to show the deficiency which 
really existed, but which every effort was being made to conceal. 
Trust funds, not heretofore counted as assets of the Government, 
were counted as assets for the same purpose. By these several 
means of changing the form of debt statement, of deferring the 
payment of honest debts, of appropriating trust funds, and 
others, the Republicans were able to bridge over to the 4th of 
March, and to conceal from some, and deceive others as to, the 
true condition of the Treasury and its bankruptcy. It is known 
to many thet, realizing this stranded state of public revenues and 
knowing that expenditures made by the ‘“ billion-dollar Congress” 
were daily exceeding our revenues, steps had been taken by the 
Administration of President Harrison to issue bonds. I believe 
some of the plates for printing them are said to have been pre- 
pared. Butat last it wasseen that by the devices I have named they 
could bridge over to the 4th of March and vacate the White Honse 
and leave an empty Treasury at the same time. And they didit. 

But, sir, not only was there a present deficiency, but by the Mc- 
Kinley tariff law the daily revenues had been so diminished by 
reason of igh tariff rates and the payment of bounties that the 
condition of the Treasury became more serious every day. Strin- 
gency had characterized our money market so long that the panic 
that has since raged with such fury had fairly set in. It may 
be truly said that when we came to power we inherited a bank- 
rupt Treasury, a tax system so defective that the deficiency be- 
came greater diurnally, and a panic so far advanced that nothing 
could put an instant stop to it. These were the conditions of our 
accession to power and the conditions under which the issuance 
of bonds began. The President assures us in his message that he 
can place these bonds at 3 per cent interest, and save about $500,000 
a year in interest thereby, if we will give authority to make them 
payable, principal and interest, in go.d instead of issuing them as 
now authorized bylaw. The question is, will we save that amcunt 
or pay the higher rate of interest on the old form of bond? The 
present law authorizes him to issue that. No new authority is 
asked or required. It is only the gohd bond which requires tew 
authorization. 
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The principal of our debt now outstanding, whether interest-bear- 
ing or noninterest-bearing, may under existing law—the law of the 
contract—be discharged in gold or silver at the option of the Gov- 
ernment. This proposition is to surrender this right and make, 
to the extent of this bond issue at least, a new contract binding 
the Government to pay in gold alone, and forcing the Government 
to discredit by legislative enactment a large portion of the cur- 
rency it has put in circulation among its citizens. The induce- 
ment to this action, as I stated, is the fact that the loan made and 
to be affected by it can be secured at 3 per cent interest instead of 
3% per cent interest if the discrimination is made. However de- 
sirable the saving may be, and however commendable it would 
under other circumstances be, Ido not believe that it is wise to sur- 
render the long-existing right of the Government to pay its debts 
in either gold or silver at its option and according to the terms of 
its creation. 

Sir, Iam not willing for the Government by this act to cast dis- 
credit or suspicion upon six hundred and eighty-five millions of 
bonds heretofore issued and now outstanding. 

I believe that to pass this bill and issue these gold bonds would 
make it impossible to float any future loan that was not secured 
by the issuance of gold bonds, should it become necessary from 
any cause for the Government to borrow money or renew bonds 
now outstanding. 

We have now outstanding $346,000,000 of Treasury warrants, 
commonly knownasgreenbacks. Wehave outstanding, also, about 
one hundred and fifty millions of Treasury notes of 1890, issued on 
bullion purchased. This Congress has been urged to retire these, 
amounting in all to about half a billion dellene, by issuing in their 
stead gold bonds. The demand would be made to not only redeem 
these in gold, principal and interest, but to contract in advance 
that the Government’s option to redeem them in any legal-tender 
coin should be given away. Under the a of maintaining the 
parity of gold and silver, we would legislate against silver as one 
of the coins of ultimate redemption. No greater power could be 
exerted to cause the two metals to separate than this legislative act 
by which one is cast aside and declared unfit to be used in the pay- 
ment of these debts. 

The same influences that now clamor for the writing of this 
contract in gold would with equal plausibility and earnestness 
demand the writing of all others in gold, and the abolition of silver 
as legal-tender money. If acknowledged not to be good enough 
to tender to one class of creditors now, how long would it be ac- 
cepted by others? 

Another consequence likely to flow from this legislation would 
be the demand of all lenders of money that those who borrow 
should imitate the Government of the United States, and sign 
contracts not to tender any currency but gold in the discharge of 
their debts. States, counties, municipalities, corporations, and 
individuals would alike be forced to the use of gold alone, and the 
greatest possible blow would be struck against bimetallism. 

However much, Mr. Speaker, I might be inclined at any time to 
save $500,000 a year in interest I must, in the brief time allowed 
me, give some reasons why I prefer to forego that saving now, 
let the $500,000 a year go, and let the bonds run at 3% per cent 
interest under the present law rather than 3 per cent in gold. 

This Government has had a terrific trial in the last thirty years, 
growing out of the great expenses consequent upon our civil war. 
Our indebtedness at theclose of the war amounted to $2,300,000,000. 
The interest on that vast sum was more than $150,000,000 a year. 
With a country distracted and divided, with a South dismantled 
and dismembered, Southern men, Northern men, Eastern men, 
Western men—men from all parts of the country—came up and 
heroically and patriotically stood by the Government; and they 
have kept its obligations as good as gold, without issuing any gold 
bonds. Jae coer. There need be no fear, and in the mind of 
any man who understands the American ple there will be no 
fear, that this people—divided then, united now ; this people, poor 
then, rich now—will continue to keep the credit of this Govern- 
ment good. All the powers of earth and hell will not prevent it. 
[Applause. ] 

Sir, some gentlemen talk as if we will evince bad faith and de- 
stroy the credit of the Government if we do not issue gold bonds. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not a question of bad faith or good faith. It 
is not a question of credit or discredit. We will keep faith; we 
will maintain national credit. The question involved here is, 
Will we, as the representatives of the people, take our obligations 
that are written in ‘‘coin” and convert them into those to be 
written in ‘“‘gold?” If the amount involved were $1,000,000 per 
annum, were $5,000,000 per annum, were $10,000,000 per annum 
instead of a half million I would not send this country on that line 
which I regard as sodangerous. [Applause.] We will take care 
of the —_ of the nf me —. yourself wt There 
are 67,000,000 patriotic, industrious people pledged to that, and they 
may be trusted to do it. Sir, what will ete consequence of this 
action? Does the gentleman from West Virginia insist, do the 
other gentlemen who stand by him insist or claim that this meas- 


ure is a panacea for theills that afflictus? Will this nome spec- 
ulators from raiding our gold reserve? It will probably be a little 
more troublesome, but still within the power of those who want 
to raid the Treasury and take out the gold, to do it after this bill 
passes, just as they have been able to do it before its passage. 

But there is a consequence that is to flow from this measure; 
there is an ill that I fear more than I can express. We owe now, 
it is estimated by different statisticians, not less than four billions 
of money abroad—four thousand millions. Does any man sup- 
pose that when the Government discredits the silver and paper 
that it has put in circulation among the people anybody on earth 
will take anything but a gold obligation from an American citi- 
zen or an American corporation? 

Mr. KYLE. While the gentleman is enumerating the troubles 
to grow out of this bill, I want to call his attention to the last 
clause, the proviso of the bill, with which no doubt he is familiar, 
as he is a member of the committee. Is not the effect of the pro- 
viso at the close of the bill, which reads as follows— 

Provided, however, That no part of the proceeds of the sale of such bonds, 
nor of the notes redeemed with such ene, shall be available for the pay- 
ment of the current expenses of the Government— 
to permanently retire the notes referred to without pees any 
currency in their place, and thereby to the extent they are re- 
deemed contract the currency? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I am glad my distinguished friend from 
Mississippi has called my attention to that question, for it pre- 
sents one of the most serious defects of this measure and one 
which I regard as ney grave. I intended to comment 
briefly on that later on, but had as well doso now. I will state 
candidly that I believe it wili have the effect suggested by the 
gentleman from Mississippi. Whether intended or not, I fear this 
is the entering wedge not only to write every other obligation of 
the Government, issued or to be issued hereafter, in gold, but it is 
the entering wedge to the ultimate destruction of the greenback 
currency that saved this country once from peril, and which can 
be utilized to bless the people and make them prosperous if used 
wisely and judiciously in the future. plause.| If there were 
nothing else in the bill but that I should feel unalterably opposed 
to its passage, because the effect would be the retirement of that 
currency without substituting anything in its stead, and thereby 
a great contraction of the currency. I object to any provision of 
law that will accomplish such a result as that in a country like 
this. We hear talk of panics, of ruin, of devastation, and of hard 
times—why, Mr. Speaker, it is a fact that every political econo- 
mist in this world will recognize as an unvarying principle that 
you can not have permanent prosperity in any country while you 
have a constantly increasing population and an increasing com- 
merce, and at the same timea decreasing currency. [Applause.] 
To the extent that this is a depreciation of the currency or a con- 
traction of the currency its effects must be disastrous. 

Mr. BYNUM. [If the gentleman will permit me a suggestion? 

Mr. McMILLIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. BYNUM. Does the gentleman from Tennessee insist that 
this provision of law will retire the greenback from circulation? 

Mr. COX. It takes it out of circulation to some extent at least. 

Mr. BYNUM. Noitatall. They can be used in the redemption 
of the national-bank notes. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will answer my distinguished friend from 
Indiana. It does not destroy them. I[t does not take them out of 
circulation. That was done once—the attempt to destroy them— 
but the people of the United States resisted the effort and stopped 
it after about one hundred millions had been destroyed. But this 
locks them up in the Treasury and for all practical purposes to 
the people of this country they had just as well be consumed in 
fire. iw lause. } 

Mr. UM. I think that, if the gentleman wil! permit me, 
he is entirely in error in regard to that. The Treasury has to 
redeem the national-bank notes in lawful money, and it will have 
to pay these out for the redemption of the national-bank notes. 
So that it only permits their payment in the current redemption, 
and does not permit their use in the current expenditures. That 
is the only difference. 

Mr. McMILLIN. To the extent that it restricts their use it 
impairs their usefuiness. 

‘A MEMBER. Why did not you propose something of that kind 
in one of the bills that was acted upon some’time ago? 

Mr. BYNUM. It was in the bills, but the House would not 
accept it. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Suppose, sir, that we get one hundred mil- 
lions of greenbacks in the Treasury by paying out gold for them, 
and only fifty millions thereof is demanded for redemption of na- 
tional-bank money. This bill prevents the payment of the remain- 
ing fifty millions on the current obligations of the Government. 
It would have to be kept out of circulation, and to that extent this 
would produce the contraction I predicted. 

Now, Mr. ree I repeat that this is the entering wedge to 
the writing of all of the obligations of the Government in gold, 














as well as the obligations of the private citizen. When the Gov- 
ernment yields to the demand for gold alone, what citizen, what 

ration can resist it? You had as well expect one citizen of 
China to carry on successfully the war with Japan after his Gov- 


ernment had signed a treaty of peace as to e t it. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. And all the bonds issued would likely be 
at this rate of interest. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. If my colleague will allow me, the next 
step will be to fund all of the obligations of the Government and 
make them all gold-bearing. 

Mr. McMILLIN. And thatis notall. This isa very far-reach- 
ing bill in its ultimate results. Our counties have to borrow 
money, our municipalities must borrow money, in addition to the 
corporations and individuals who must borrow money to carry on 
their business. Now, pass this bill and you announce tothe world 
that the five hundred millions of silver that the Government 
of the United States has to-day is fit for nothing but to weight 
down dead men’s eyes, and that you will write every other ob- 
ligation of the Government and force every citizen to meet every 
obligation in gold. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, for one [ am not willing to enter upon a career 
so destructive, so disastrous, so dangerous, so inevitably ruinous 
as I conceive this to be. 

The Secretary of the Treasury appeared before the Committee 
on Appropriations, I believe, during this Congress, and he was 
called upon to know whether it would not be good policy to re- 
deem in either gold or silver at the option of the Government. 
He answered with all the candor that characterizes him—great 
man that he is, patriotic as he is; I saw him here for twelve 

ears as member of the House, as Speaker, and as Senator, and I 
r willing testimony to the fact that one purer in patriotism, 
loftier in devotion to his country, and more honest in his convic- 
tions can not be found—with that candor and patriotism he 
always evinces, he said he thought it a mistake that originally, 
when we began the redemption of our obligations in coin, we did 
not begin to redeem in both gold and silver at the option of the 
Government. I believe heis correctin that. But when he became 
Secretary of the Treasury he was beset by evil times. The Ad- 
ministration was in great peril. Our friends on the other side 
had taken everything in sight, and were weeping because nothing 
more was in sight to take. [Laughter and app es. 

I have already described to you how he found a bankrupt Treas- 
ury and a tariff system so high in its rates that it did not yield the 
necessary revenue to the or of the Government. I doubtnot 
he did that which he thought was wise inthe emergency. He did 
not think it was a wise thing to reverse the policy which had been 
in force since 1879 while the panic was raging. But if the worst 
comes to the worst, if the speculation in gold is to go on and we 
are to have five hundred or a thousand millions more of bonds put 
on the people of the United States by means of taking gold from 
the T: with one hand with which to draw out bonds with 
the other, then I say the Government has this last right, this 
ultimate reserve power, to check the fellow who demands the right 
to raid the Treasury for pure speculation, and pay hereafter in 
silver or gold according as it may be convenient or desirable to 
the Government. Ya on the Democratic side. } 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


Collection of the Income Tax. 


SPEECH 


HON. BENTON MoMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, December 12, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8148 making appropriations to sup- 
Rly. ‘es deficiencies in the appropriations for the year ending June 

, and for other purposes— 


Mr. McMILLIN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Probably I shall not detain the committee for 
the full length of time that has been so kindly yielded to me by my 
friend from Kentucky, but I wish to say a few words in response 
to the position taken ry distinguished friend from New York 
[Mr. BarTLetTT] on this very important question. In the first 
place, I deny one position that he taken, namely, that this in- 
come-tax law is contrary to the Democratic platform, for the rea- 
son that the Democratic platform is silent upon the subject. His 
next position is that it is an unconstitutional tax. That I deny, 
because we have had the question submitted to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the highest tribunal in the land, and it has 
been passed upon by that tribunal, in the case of a tax bill similar 
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to this in — respects, but a tax that made an exception to 
which the gentleman very much objects. As the author of this 
bill and chairman of the subcommittee framing it, I will be par- 
doned for takin x the time of this body in defending it. We were 
eareful, in framing the income-tax bill, to follow, so far as we 
could, tte former law, in order that the decisions that had been 
made upon that law should apply to this, and that we should not 
be going out into terra incognita. I had sworn to support the 
Constitution of the United States before framing this law, and I 
will show you, or try to show you, before I am through, that in 
advocating it and in furthering its passage I did not violate that 
oath. 

Mr. Chairman, those who oppose this measure on constitutional 
grounds, including my distinguished friend from New York, who 
has just addressed you, claim that it violates one or other of the 
following provisions of the Constitution of the United States: ~ 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union according to their respec- 
tive numbers. (Article I, section 2.): 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. (Id., section 9.) 

The Congress shall have power: To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall 
be uniform throughout the United States. (Id., section 8.) 

Sir, I deny that the income-tax law violates either one of these 
provisions of the Constitution. It is fortunate for us that these 
provisions of the Constitution came before the Supreme Court of 
the United States for construction and application in 1796. when 
three members of that court had been members of the constitu- 
tional convention which framed these clauses. Congress had im- 

osed a tax in 1794 on carriages. Mr. Hylton, a citizen of the 

Jnited States owning carriages, held that it was a direct tax not 
apportioned according to population, and therefore unconstitu- 
tional. It is evident from this decision that by ‘‘ direct taxes” 
the delegates to the convention meant certain taxes and no other. 
They meant poll taxes and taxes on real property, including slaves, 
which in some of the States were real property descending to the 
heirs. 

This was an ‘‘act laying duties upon carriages for the convey- 
ance of persons” and levied upon all carriages certain ‘‘ duties and 
rates” following the rule of uniformity instead of the rule of ap- 
portionment, and providing regulations for the collection of these 
‘*duties.” It was insisted by those who favored the tax that it 
was an excise and not a direct tax. Congress thus in the sixth 
year of the Government construed personal property taxes to be 
**duties” and not ‘direct taxes” in the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion. The Supreme Court of the United States, in the eighth year 
of its existence, when three members of the constitutional con- 
vention were sitting as judges, held that this construction was 
correct and sustained the tax on carriages. 

Justice Chase said: 

I think an annual tax on carriages for the conveyance of persons may be 
considered as within the power granted to Congress to lay duties. The term 
“duty” is the most comprehensive next to the generical term ‘‘tax;” and prac- 
tically in Great Britain, whence we take our general ideas of taxes, duties, 
imposts, excises, customs, etc., embraces taxes on stamps, tolls for passage, 
etc., and is not confined to taxes on importation only. It seems to me 
that a tax on expense is an indirect tax, and I think an annual tax on a car- 
riage for the conveyance of persons is of that kind, because a carriage is a 
consumable commodity, and such annual tax on it is on the expense of the 
owner. I am inclined to think, but of this Ido not give a judicial opinion, 
that the direct taxes contemplated by the Constitution are only two, to wit: 
A capitation or poll tax simply, without regard to property, profession, or 
any other circumstance, and a tax on land. (Page 175.) 

Again, in Veazie Bank vs. Fenno (8 Wall., 533), this same doc- 
trine was upheld, and on pages 546 and 547 the learned judges say: 

It may further be taken as established * * * that the words “direct 
taxes,” as used in the Constitution, comprehended only capita.ion taxes and 
taxes on land, and perhaps taxes on personal property by general valuation 
and assessment of the various descriptions possessed within the several 
States. It follows, necessarily, that the power to tax without apportionment 
extends to all other objects. Taxes on other objects are included under the 
head of taxes not direct, duties, imposts, and excises, and must be laid and 
collected by the rule of uniformity. The tax under consideration * * * 
may be said to come within the same category of taxation as the tax on 
incomes of insurance companies, which this court at the last term, in the case 
of Pacific Insurance vs. Soule (7 Wall., 434), held not to be a direct tax. 


Mr. Chairman, the income-tax law provides for a tax or suc- 
cessions or a tax on incomes derived from successions. In the 
case of Scholey vs. Rew (23 Wall., 331) the succession tax laid by 
the act of July 13, 1866, was brought inquestion. It was claimed 
to be a tax on real estate in some instances, as the property devised 
in this case was real estate. Mr. Justice Clifford, delivering the 
opinion of the court overruling this claim, said: 

Whether direct taxes in the sense of the Constitution comprehend any 
other tax than a capitation tax and a tax on land is a question not absolutciy 
decided, nor is it necessary todetermine it in the present case, as it is ex- 
pressly decided that the term does not include the tax on income, which can 
not be distinguished in principle from a succession tax, such as the one in 
volved in the present controversy. (Pages 347,348.) 

Nor are these the only decisions bearing on this question. In 
the case of Springer vs. United States (102 U. S., 586) the consti- 
tutionality of the income tax imposed by the Government from 
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1862 to 1870 was again brought in question. Again it was decided 
to be constitutional, and decided that Congress had not trans- 
cended its power when it imposed this tax to meet the heavy ex- 
penses of the Government. 

Sir, I submit that it is meither wise nor safe to override a long 
line of constitutional decisions running through the whole history 
of the Government to shield from taxation that part of the com- 
munity that is most able to pay taxes. Surely the Supreme Court 
of the United States knew how to construe the Constitution at a 
time when three members of the constitutional convention com- 
posed that body, and at a period removed less than ten years from 
the sitting of t é constitutional convention. 

If these decisions may be overturned now, after one hundred 
years of prosperity and adversity, where can we find a decision of 
the Supreme Court that may be safely called a part of “the law 
of the cad "? If you can do this, if you can turn over this long 
line of precedent and practice, if you can throw up a barrier 
against just taxation, which all ‘the powers of earth have not been 
able to throw up heretofore, I submit that you had as well an- 
nounce the opimion that no judicial decision is permanent and no 
judicial precedent safe to follow in thiscountry. Where, sir, will 
you find precedents so numerous cases more thoroughly con- 
sidered upon which to found a line of permanent 
sions? 

Not only are we thus fortified by judicial decisiqns im our conten- 
tion, but learned commentators on the Constitution of the United 
States have also taken the view we here present of this tion. 
There is no sounder and more learned expounder of the Constitu- 
tion than Judge Cooley. Im defining a direct tax he says: 

The term “direct tax,” as aeeret im the Constitution, has a technical 

and land taxes 


meaning. and embraces cw only.—Cooley on Consti- 
tutional Limitations, 6th edi page 589. 


Sir, it is insisted that the income-tax law, by a = 
in the hands of each family from tax, and imposing the tax 
corporations without this cniaantit, violates the Constitution for 
want of “uniformity” im the tax. There is no better way to 
settle these controverted points than by quoting from the decisions 
of the Supreme Court. 

In the Head Money Cases (112 U. S8., 580, 594), Mr. Fustice Miller 
said: 

The uniformity here preseribed has reference to the various localities in 
which the tax is intended to operate. ‘It shall be uniform the 
Wnited States.” I, the tax on tobacco void because in many of = States no 
tobacco is raised «tr manufactured? Is the tax on distilled spirits void be- 
cause afew States pay three-fourths of the revenue prmins foam iy The tax 
is uniform, and ( perates with the same force and 
the nie SS ae e 9s peas 
dently gives ae ference to one 
tion in a 
equality o Ganties im all the 
is a baseless dream, as this court. 


Again, Mr. Justice Miller has elsewhere said: 


They are not required to be uniform as between the different articles that 
are taxed, but uniform between the different plac 
Whisky, for instance, shall not be taxed 
Kentucky, where so much of the article 
vania. he tax must be uniform on the 


tax. (Mill iler oa Constitution, angen 2d Dake see also Pomeroy’s Constitutional 
Law, sections 280, 287.) 

Mr. Chairman, if the contention of our adversaries were right 
the principle they clamor for would overturn almost all other tax 
laws on our statute books. It would overturn any tariff law 
framed in the last quarter a a peur because we have a higher 
rate of taxes on sits than Under 
tariff law we have a re ong a on 
coarse goods. We have a higher rate on fine cotton than on coarse 
cotton; a higher rate on champagne than on s . Under the 
law which this supplanted this rule was rev , and a higher 
we placed on coarse cottons and coarse woolens than on 


Sir, it is o Ss that there ought to be tee ee abe 
to the head o: I submit that this is an o 
‘ the expediency of matter and not to its onstitationslity, 
Ev income-tax law heretofore framed has had some exemption. 
The first was $600, es eae ennmens Ske ds 
of each f , and next $2,000 these were held to be con- 
stitutional. I do not conceal the fact that I would have preferred 
te see the exemption $3,000 instead of $4,000, but whether one 
sdindien, wocaass tient San. the tex: cn otapanniions 
nm use there is an on corporations 
is om their net income. Their living or running expenses are first 
taken out. So the law also takes the living expenses of the fam- 
ily out, and fixes the tax on what remains. In view of the diffi- 
culty of keeping accounts to show every item that was expended 
in a family’s living—each sack of coffee, each barrel of flour, each 
barrel of sugar, each sack of potatoes—Congress de determined to fix 


a lump sum, to wit, $4,000, as the living expenses of a family, and 
to tax all above that. daha 

But again, sir. tax was im or the purpose of equal- 
izing the burdens of Government. Almost all our other taxes are 

placed on consumption. We obtain from import duties over a 

undred and fifty million dollars. From the tax on spirits con- 
sumed in table use, in manufactures, in dyes, in the compounding 
of drugs, and in other ways, over one hundred millions. The 
beer tax amounts to $31,000,000. All these are taxes on consump- 
tion and not on accumulated wealth. It is argued by some that 
they are voluntary taxes, and may be assumed or av accord- 
ing to the inclination of the taxpayer. Whilst this is true as to 
beverage whisky and beer, it is not true of spirits used in com- 
pounding medicines, nor of clothes; for since the ancient episode 
im the Garden of Eden it has not been the custom for the human 
family to go unciad, and a tax on clothes and the necessaries of 
life is in no sense a voluntary tax. But all of these are taxes on 
consumption, and this Congress concluded, and as I think wisely, 
that hoa ought to be some tax put on accumulations, and for the 
pipe: of meeting this just demand imposed this income tax. 

t is not only constitutional, but it is just. 

Sir, we are told that the income tax heretofore decided consti- 
tutional was a war tax, levied for war purposes. Is pee man in 
this Hall so deluded as to believe that we are beyond the expenses 
incident to the war? If so, let him examine our imterest account 
on our public debt, amounting to millions of dollars a year. Let 

im examine our ion roll, which costs the Government nearly 
half a million dollars a day, and he will see that whilst the war 
is past the expenses incident to it are still upon us. 

Sir, the pension payments under the act of 1890 alone amounted 
last year to $57,900,173.54; and still we are told that consump- 
tion—the necessities of the ‘people—should pay all these taxes and 
incomes should go untaxed. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. MorriLt, of the ‘Ways and Means Committee, 
Sree a tax of 10 per cent on all incomes over $3,000 

When the proposition to repeal the income tax came before 
Co: it was opposed strenuously by Mr. SHERMAN af Ohio im 
the owing able manner: 

There has been a t wg Be Rpm of — 
same clamor that i induced the of Elona to tio ed Ist Tsiy tenement 
the income tax. When a little pu es oo urred here the other day between 
the honorable Senator from California {Mr. Ca and myself on that sub- 
ject, I told him that when the proper time came I would that this tax 

was sustained , by writers on political eee A = 
rienen of Great 


and that it is just, and the most jus’ 
tax that is agate ot levied by the United States of America “keasenene exception. 


To t 

ine g only diner i cae tech, neds Sth ll wanes weer seaman 
tho poorer Claases of is the income tax.. en ae ee 

pa pee athe vied by the U: Statenel Ammarton on legacies 

SS ee eee 2 re pe pa 

> 7 the agreement of the committees t. the income tax is 

yy gophers pede Band, on reins po property in any shape or manner. 

All the rest of our taxes, both internal and exteraal, Gta ines on causame. 

nee a oxy of tenasten.p kenge ponte of tie 

oina te fault with teen oa. they a it; 

ced wed gen y a ee ant den 

ee ae the war oul thal mest et tae 


taxes on consumption necessaril nine-temths of all ad ped 
erty holders and wealthy ple x: his is country ought not to Semubieie we 
= | ton it eens maintain this tax at 5 per cent mstead of, as we propose, 
at 3 per cen 
We levy nine- conten of all our taxes upon food and clothing and those things 
which are consumed by the use of them. For maperty holders, wealthy peo- 
ple. those who derive a large income from their profession or employment, 
an aged brains or intellect, to complain of this tax, it seems to me, is very 
unjus 


Again, Mr. SHERMAN said: 


A few years of further experience will convince the body om our people that 
a oe voles ——— taxes ye Ee —< harden So on 2a con- 
sump* one cent on or income, avinnionity 
* * * Tt will not do to say that each person consames in preportion to his 
means. This isnot true. Everyone must see that the consumption of the 
rich does not. bear the same relation to the consumption of the poor as the 
ae A nis ars 2 ty of the other. 
As wealth accumulates, this ie in the fundamental basis of our sys- 
tem will pet felt and forced “pen the attention of . Then an income 
adjusted, with sroper tions between income from 
ction ice personal services, and freed from 
become a part of our system, just as such a law 
Robert Peel, after a disuse of twenty-five years, was the 
he revolution in the tax system of Great Britain. 


Mr. Chairman, I have no desire whatever to establish class leg- 
islation in this country. It is to prevent class oes t I 
have advocated and s favor this measure—a C 
which taxed consumption and not wealth, which ent ion 
on the necessities of a le and <*> on their accumulations. I 
have no sympathy wit. t fear expressed by some that if we im- 

this tax we will drive weaith from our borders. If the 


pose 
‘wealthy man in his vain effort to ocean the burdens necessary 


to government flees from our land, turns his back on our 
flag, whither will he fly and find no income tax? If he goes to 
England he will escape a ‘ per cent tax and get under one twice 
as large; if to Germany, Italy, or almost any great country of the 











world, he should wend his way, he will find a greater income tax 
, and when, moved by so ignoble 


by 
a@ sentiment as that of escaping this just tax, he gets there, 
whether proudly or not, he can look around at those who fled with 
him to escape equitable taxation and truly exclaim: 
True patriots we, for be it understood 
We left our country for our country’s good. 

Sir, there is no retrogression in this question. The English min- 
istry, always conservative and oft pandering to wealth, are about 
proposing to the Parliament a graduated succession tax, ascending 
as high as 8 per cent on the estate of the decedent. 

Sir, let me next address myself to the second position taken by 
my distinguished friend from New York (Mr. Bar?T.ert), that 

« Phis is an unjust tax.” To this proposition I propose to = 
respects fora moment. I agree to the proposition which. e gen- 
tleman quoted, that “an unnecessary tax is an unjust fax,” and 
still F defend this one. Let us see what the condition of wer a 
try is at present. I quote from the report of the Seeretary of 
Treasury, in which he states that the deficiency for the year os 
ing June 30, 1894, was $69,803,260, and that the receipts for that 
year have fallen off $88,914,008. Ifurther quote from him the 
statement that, even with the income tax in full operation, col- 
lecting what we may be able to obtain from this source, we are 
still to have a deficit for the year ending June 30 next of $20,- 
000,000. my friend from New York pro- 
poses to augment that deficit $30,000,000 by repealing or abrogat- 
ing thisincome-taxlaw. Rather than put this pittance of taxation 
on accumulated wealth or the fixed mcomes derived from it, he 
pane make that deficiency fifty millions instead of thirty millions 

0 . 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I would | like to ask the distinguished gentle- 
man what has become of his tariff for revenue, constructed on rev- 
yar lines, if he has to come in here now with a proposition for a 

eficit? 

Mr. McMILLIN. The tariff for revenue was constructed with 
be income tax to aid it. We put it there for the purpose of sup- 

nting the tariff, and it is there now and will stay there. 
A aolenan That is what has become of it. But before the 
Sadimennt caluaeie that he will remember that the law does not 
become o tive until the first of next fiscal year: that underit the 
taxes could not be collected until the middle of July. and that the 
tariff bill was framed with this income-tax provision in it, but for 
which we would have been guilty of ing to the Senate a bill 
to provide revenue to run the Government, but which created a 
cit of $75,000,000. I think I have same bravery, but I am not 
and was not bold maaan deliberately legislate a seventy-five- 
million-doliar deficien ae eee be remembered the sugar tax 
“= not inserted in the 
Mr. COCKRAN. MaylI co the gentleman a question? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Does the gentleman mean that the tariff bill, 
as portal here from the Demnoemntic Cominittee on Ways and 
Means, by its reduction in tariff rates created the deficit? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I do say emphatically that till we imserted 
the income-tax bill im it it newel on its face a deficiency of about 
that amount, whether by the reduction of rates or otherwise. I 
believe that the deficit would not have been seventy-five millions 
because the reduction of rates would increase importations. 
Therefore, there would not have been probably a reduction of full 
$75,000,000; but if we count the revenues on the im tions of 


ba there was a deficiency on its face of $75,000,000. 
- But I understand that the gentleman would 
not be the folly of making such a tation, and that 


it is be gut of contention, and the contention of all tariff reform- 
ers, that reduction in the rates of tariff taxation means a stimulus 
to importations with a corresponding increase of revenue, not a 
decrease. 

Mr. McMILLIN. There would be increased importations; but 
I do not believe that any man calculating fairly and honestly can 
come to the conclusion that there would have been a sufficient in- 
crease to make the revenues meet the expenses of the Government 
= prevent a ; and therefore we imposed the income 

After the bill went to the Senate that body taxed sugar, 

which will add forty or more millions to our revenues. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Now 
ao BARTLETT. I 


Mr. McMILLIN. _I do not care which gentleman I yield to, 
but I only wish to to one at a time. 

The i BatLEy). Does the gentleman from 
Tennessee yield to the gentleman from New York nearest to him 
[iir-Ranrisry) or the gentleman from New York farthest from 


if me—— 
ve I am entitled to the next interrup- 
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Mr. McMILLIN. I would be “happy with either, were t’other 
ca charmer away.” But I will take the gentlemen in their 
order. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I yield to the gentleman nearest fo my friend 
from Tennessee. That position of ion ought to make 
ev a yield. 





MCMILLIN. In one sense both these gendlemen are very 
‘emeat™ to me; are both my warm personal friends. 
Mr. BAR I should like to ask the gentleman from 


Tennessee why there was not inserted in the last platform of the 
Democratic some such provision as this: ‘‘ We believe in a 
tariff, and a for cy te peers but, that tariff inadequate, to 


be ‘supplemented by by an 
Tam oe aiebiot to tell the gentleman why such 
& provision was not inserted in the platform of our party. it may 


be that the extent of our deficiency was neither known nor antict- 
pated. Buta large majority of the representatives of the whole 
peop ive of party, when they assembled here, thought 
it ought to_be inserted; and they did insert such a provision 
= our legislation. It is the law to-day; and the question is 
ther you will enforce the law or whether you will abrogate it 
refusing to make thisappropriation. The gentleman from New 
bye by hie actions says that, having failed to defeat the law 
when up for passage, he will now defeat it by refusing to appro- 
priate money to enforce it. 

Mr. RIDGE. Let me ask one question: Was it ever 
contemplated in the Democratic platform or by the Democratic 
Ways and Means Committee that all the revenue of the Govern- 
ment should be raised by customs, and — the internal revenue, 
inclading the tax on whisky, tobacco, etu., should be repealed? 

Mr. McMILLIN. It never was intended. On the contrary, the 
Democratic party has taken strong ground against that position 
in this Hall and elsewhere. It has refused in the past, it will re- 
fuse in the future, to take all tax off whisky to put more on clothes. 
It passed this tax ‘that it might reduce the burdens on clothes and 
other necessaries. 

Mr. STRAUS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him one 
question? 

Mr. McMILLIN. With pleasure, if my time can be extended 
by unanimous consent. 

Several Mempers. Oh, yes 

Mr. STRAUS. The Stay of the Treasury reports, I be- 
lieve, tiiat there will be a surplus of revenue to the extent of 320,- 
000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1895. Now, if thereshould be 
a surplus of revenue, is not the gentleman willing to have the in- 
come tax ? 

Mr. Mc - The gentleman from New York is im errer. 
There will be no surplus June, 1895. Again, I regard this a just 
law and want it to help pay our pension roll of $140,000,000 a year. 
That there may be a surplus any time in the near future what 
must we do? We must, as we have done for three years past, vio- 
late the law of the United States and refuse to pay one dollar upon 
the sinking fund. When you pay up the hundreds of millions 
dollars arrearages, which have accumulated in that way—when 
you yorkine faa with the law and pay $50,000,000 a year upon the 

and our enormous pension list and other heavy ex- 
aes if we have a surplus I shall be ready to discuss the 
adie of the repeal of thistax. But even then (to be perfectly 
candid with the gentleman) I dc not hesitate to say I would take 
taxation off clothing and other necessaries of life rather than off 
— ‘ henineae on the Democratic side. } 
os as I was going on to say when interrupted, the 
gent mtleman from New York complains of this tax as an unjust tax. 
y unjust? Whence the injustice? Whom does it hurt? He 
says it falls upon the poor man, because his rent will be increased. 
The poor man is paying it now. He will not be in any worse 
condition if the taxation is put on some other things than clothes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. How is the poor man paying the income 
tax now? : 

Mr. McMILLIN. The poor man is not paying the income tax. 
But I want to tell you how taxes are paid, and you will very read- 
ily see who pays them. 

The internal-revenue tax isover $147,000,000. Now, thereisnota 
man in his senses in this Hall or anywhere else who will claim 
for one moment that these taxes are paid in L epee to the 
wealth oa from whom they are derived. 

Mr. B - What taxes are you speaking of? 

Mr. McMILLIN. The whole internal-revenue system—the taxes 
on whisky, on beer, on tobacco, on oleomargarine, on privileges ; 
every tax that is internal in its nature outside of this tax that we 
are now pope 4 to collect by this appropriation. 

Mr. BAR I will answer, with the consent of the gen- 
tleman, and = to him that this tax is paid by the individual in 
Pp rtion to the consumption. 

. McMILLIN. In proportion to the consumption! That is 
just the point. Notin proportion to what he has, not in propor- 
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tion to his wealth, but he has to pay the tax exactly in proportion 
to what he is compelled to consume. It has no reference to the 
wealth he may have accumulated, but only to his necessities. He 
has to pay as many dollars on the camphor his family uses as does 
his neighbor who could buy his whole earthly possessions multi- 
plied a thousand times over. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Does the gentleman mean to assert that one 
man should pay a different tax on a glass of whisky from what 
another one pays? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I donot; but each should pay to the support 
of the Government that blesses him, that protects him, in propor- 
tion to the blessing he receives through the protection of his prop- 
erty and himself. If he has a big estate, then he should pay a 
big tax. If he has a little estate he should pay a little tax, 
and the man with only a thousand-dollar income ought not to pay 
the same tax to the support of the Government of the United 
States that is paid by the man who has five millions of annual 
income. [Applause.] Sir, under the government established by 
God himself for the government of his chosen people they paid 
tithes; the more a man made the more he paid. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McMILLIN. With pleasure, if I can have my time ex- 
tended, and the House has always been so courteous to me that I 
suppose I need not fear about that. Ask rome question. 

ir. BARTLETT. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee whether he is ignorant of the fact that the man who is 
most protected by the Government of the United States is the 
poor man, the idiot, or the man who is dependent upon the com- 
munity? The rich man needs no protection. He has money and 
can afford to defend himself. He has money enough to employ a 
body of armed retainers, just as much now as was done in the 
middle ages 

Mr. McMILLIN. Well, I would prefer not to yield to the gen- 
tleman for a speech. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I did not mean to consume the gentleman’s 
time except with his consent. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Ican not do more than yield to questions. 
This I am always glad to do for the gentleman from New York. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to illustrate the point I am arguing, and in 
reply to the remarkable statement of the gentleman from New 
York that the wealthy require no protection, I shall depart from my 
usual course. In the whole of these discussions, Mr. Chairman, 
I have never been in the habit of using on the floor of the House, 
as an illustration or otherwise, the names of individuals. But. 
moved by the gentleman's astonishing declaration, and in order 
to show the flagrant wrong that is done by a system of taxation 
under which we have been living, I will call your attention to the 
name of one man which is not unfamiliar to many of you and cer- 
tainly not to every citizen of the State and city of New York. I 
speak of Mr. William Waldorf Astor. 

This gentleman ran for Congress once against the ne gov- 
ernor of New York, Mr. Flower, and was defeated. He permitted 
that defeat to do for him what no man ought od ag to be done 
in this country, that is, it soured and embittered him against the 
Government of the United States and our institutions generally. 
He moved abroad, and not content with what he could say against 
America himself and our American institutions, he purchased one 
of the ablest journals in the great Government of Great Britain, the 
Pall Mall Gazette. I believe he ultimately added one or two other 
journals to his list. He lives there now, and this newspaper which 
he owns and controls is doing its work against our institutions. 
And yet, Mr. Chairman, the income of this man, I am credibly in- 
formed on what 1 believe to be good authority, derived from prop- 
erty in New York, is more than $5,000,000 a year. He does pay a 
State tax, he does pay a county tax, and he does pay a municipal 
tax, it is true, but he does not pay the Government of the United 
States one dollar, and has not paid five dollars in five years, although 
he has this colossal fortune, which is protected by our Army and 
defended by our Navy. 

Now, we say that notwithstanding his foreign residence, his 
voluntary yy em he should be compelled to pay something 
to support the Government that blesses and protects his vast 
estate in this country. ens What say you? [Address- 
ing Mr. BarRTLETT.] Where is the man who will contend that 
there is any injustice in requiring him to bear a portion of the bur- 
den of taxation? If he is here, let him rise up and proclaim it. 

My. BARTLETT. I will answer that, if the gentleman will 
yield to me for a moment. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will yield to the gentleman if I tan have 
an extension of my own time. 

Several MemBers. That will be done, if ble. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The gentleman has asked me a question and 
has yielded me time to answer, as I understand. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Then please be brief, as I have to be brief my- 


self, 
Mr. BARTLETT. I will answer the gentleman, that there is no 
better taxpayer in the State of New York than Mr. William Wal- 


dorf Astor. I will answer him further, that there is ne family in 
the State or county of New York that contributes more largely to 
taxation purposes—State, county, and municipal—than does the 
Astor family. 

Mr. CRAIN. He admitted that. 

Mr. McMILLIN. How about the Federal tax? That is what 
1 was talking about. I admitted that he paid his State and county 
taxes. But they do not run the General Government, and its 
taxes are about as much as all these others combined. 

Mr. BARTLETT. If it be your purpose to proscribe the 
rich—— 

Mr. McMILLIN. That is not the purpose, and I will not be 
misrepresented. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That was an inquiry only. I say, if it is 


your oe ot 

Mr. McMILLIN. I say protect each alike, I respond to the gen- 
tleman from New York, and tax the rich and the poor in propor- 
tion to what they possess and not in proportion to what they need. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Make the dollars pay the taxes. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now, I wish to have read for the benefit of 
the Committee of the Whole the utterance of a distinguished Sena- 
tor of the Republican party on this question, formerly Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. JOHN SHERMAN. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

If you leave your system of taxation to rest achiy upon consumption, with- 
om say tax upon property or income, you do make an unequal and unjust 

ys is 

Mr. McMILLIN. There is no question about the truth of that 
proposition. Now, there is no claim that we ought to raise all 
the revenues of the Government by this method. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McMILLIN. If I can have a few minutes, by unanimous 
consent, I should be very glad—the time not to come out of the 
time of my friend from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE]. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have more time. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now, Mr. Chairman, as I intimated in an- 
other connection, we have been forced to the necessity of increas- 
ing the bonded indebtedness of the United States $100,000,060 
within the last year. For one, I do not want to see that policy 
persisted in by the Government of the United States. Each gen- 
eration, except in times of great trouble and trial, when the doc- 
trine is impossible of enforcement, ought to pay the current ex- 
penses of that period. And I am unwilling, for one, to let this 
tax go, to let it become inoperative, and to see as the inevitable 
result of that folly the still further increase of the bonded in- 
debtedness of this country. I do not want to lay alien on the 

ockets of posterity. Ido not propose to perpetuate the public 
ebt, with all the excuses that that gives for excessive taxation in 
every form conceivable, both high tariffs and high internal taxes. 

Now, as the gentleman has spoken of tariff taxes, let me utter 
to him one truth: That the only sure hold he has upon ayperma- 
nent and thorough tariff reform is by collecting some of the taxes, 
and a good portion at that, from other than customs sources. So 
long as you so frame your policy that all the manufacturer has to 
do to get more ee is to make more expenditures and in- 
crease the cost of the Government, so long will you be debarred the 


blessings of economic government to the cotiitry. 


Mr. COCKRAN, ill the gentleman allow me to ask a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Just one word first, lest I shall be cut off 
again, and then I will try to yield to my friend. 

Now, as I stated, we collect $147,000,000 from internal revenue 
sources. That can not be claimed to be an equal imposition upon 
the wealth of the citizen in proportion to what he possesses. en 
we collect from customs sources $131,000,000. So that all the reve- 
nues which we obtain from these two sources, which are nearly 
three-fourths of all we obtain, are levied upon the things that men 
use, not in proportion to what they possess, but in proportion to the 
necessities of consumption. Now I, for one, am very anxious to 
see that policy reversed. 

I would not clamor for the discharge of all the obligations of the 
Government by an income tax; but you already have the poor 
taxed out of all proportion to what they through your 
internal-revenue tax and your tax upon the necessaries of life. 
Put a little of it--less than one-tenth has been proposed by this 
measure—put a little of it on the wealth of the country and in- 
terest the rich in the administration of public affairs. 

Mr. COCKRAN. -Will the gentleman permit me a question? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Yes. 

Mr. COCKRAN. It is a question which I desired to put a mo- 
ment ago in the line of my prior question. I want to ask the 
gentleman this question: Does he contend that a reduction in tariff 
rates will work a reduction in the revenues of the Government, or 
does he contend that a reduction of the rates of tariff taxes will 
work an increase in the revenues of the Government? 
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Mr. McMILLIN. I will answer that in this way: You can make 
such a reduction in the tariff rates as would work a great reduc- 
tion of revenue, of course; but to the revenue point a decrease of 


the high rates we had under the act of 1890 
increase of the fevenue. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Did the bill known as the Wilson bill reduce 
tariff rates down to the revenue point, or did it leave them above it? 

Mr. McMILLIN. The rates were not reduced to the revenue 

oint on all articles. They were on others; but I beg of my 

riend to remember that there was an enormous free list created 
by that bill, which deprived us of the revenues that those articles 
had yielded; and I do not believe that the Wilson bill as framed 
will have the effect to raise thérevenue necessary to carry on the 
Government without this income-tax. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Iunderstand thegentleman’scontention, then, 
to be based upon the assertion that the Wilson bill as it passed this 
House, and the tariff law as it a both Houses, will operate 
to reduce the revenues of the Government below the volume of 
revenue which the Government enjoyed under the McKinley act? 

Mr. McMILLIN. If the gentleman wants information from 
me, I will deal candidly with him, and will say that without this 
provision of law they will fall below the revenues necessary to 
carry on the Government for a year or two at least. The sugar 
tax, added by the Senate, will of course add many millions. 
The House bill without this and the income tax both would have 
left a permanent deficiency. 

Sir, one other point to which I desire to call the attention of the 
House is that the gentleman who preceded me laid greatstress on. 
the fact that ‘‘we were not in a war period.” 1 beg him to re- 
member that nearly one-half of all the taxes now raised have to 
be paid out for the purpose of meeting expenses that grew out cf 
the war. As I have before stated, one hundred and forty millions 
in pensions alone, $28,000,000, if I remember the figures correctly, 
in interest, to say nothing of that other law that I speak of as 
being in abeyance, of $50,000,000 a year to meet the sinking fund. 

Mr. Chairman,moved by the oppressions of unjust taxation, our 
forefathers rebelled os the mother country and established 
this the greatest of all the Republics. In committing it to us, 
Jefferson, the immortal author of our immortal Declaration of 
Independence, admonished us to do “ equal and exact justice to all 
men of whatever state or persuasion, political or religious.” The 
Supreme Court has told us that the income tax is a constitutional 
tax. The observation of anyone who examines our entire tax 
system will show him that it is a just tax when taken in connec- 
tion with the vast taxes we impose on consumption. Let us a 
propriate this money to collect it, and show our people that it is 
our purpose to tax all to maintain the blessings of free institutions 
and perpetuate the greatest and grandest Government that man 
ever devised. [Applause. 

Here the hammer fell. : 
r. McMILLIN. Iam profoundly grateful to the committee 
for its courtesy and attention. 


1 tend to work an 


Proposed International Monetary Conference. 


REMARKS 


HON. IRVING P. WANGER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HovUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, March 4, 1895. 

The House having under consideration the resolution to refer the bill (H. 
R. 3860) to the Court of Claims— 

Mr. WANGER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The views expressed by my friend from Ohio 
[Mr. GrosvENoR], touching the importance and possible utility 
of the pro conference for the purpose of securing, interna- 
tionally, a fixity of relative value Seoweun gold and silver, as 
money, by means of a common ratio between these metals, with 
free mintage, have my h concurrence, and, as far as they ex- 
tend, need no elaboration. But there are besides his suggestions 
others equally pertinent to the matter, which I shall eultovel to 
briefly state. 

It is to be remembered that when the International Monetary 
Conference was held at Brussels in 1892 our representatives were 
asked what they had, in behalf of the Government of this coun- 
ey; to propose for the promotion of the object of the conference, 
and they were criticised by other tatives for, and their 
influence was doubtless weakened by, their not being able to defi- 
nitely outline the international policy we desired, or that failing, 
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the national policy the United States would probably adopt to- 
ward silver for the future. The latter could only be judged then, 
as now, by the legislation on the subject. 

We now hold a position of decidedly greater advantage and 
probable influence dion in 1892 by reason of the repeal of the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman Act and the demonstration thereby 
that it is not possible for other nations, equally interested in the 
proper solution of the problem, to stand idly by and leave our 
country ae their wood and drawing their water, financially, 
without any aid or cooperation from them. And if they wish the 
cessation of falling prices, so far as the latter are the result of 
discrimination against silver as a primary money for final redemp- 
tion, it is essential for them to unite with usin using silver in 
order that the equilibrium be:ween gold and silver at an agreed 
or ata proper ratio may be restored and maintained. And if they 
will not do that then this country will pursue a policy from which 
they will derive scant satisfaction so long as their unfriendly and 
selfish attitude is maintained. 

In April, 1892, the late Hon. S. Dana Horton stated in the preface 
to a then new edition of his work, ‘Silver in Europe,” the force- 
ful fact, as true now as then: 

Europeans will never remonetize silver merely because Americans wish 
them to do so; they will do it only when they recognize it to be to their in- 
terest. * * * Once itis recognized that the European outlawry of silver 
is a blunder, a blunder for Europe, and there is daylight ahead. 

From the action of the German Reichstag and of various bodies 
in England and France, it seems as if a conviction was growing 


‘ that the outlawry of silver was a blunder for Europe no less than 


for America, and the fact lends hope tothe possibility of important 
results to be achieved through the coming conference. This is 
largely the logical results of our latest legislation on the subject, 
and we may properly congratulate ourselves thereon. 

But to my mind we have not gone far enough, and itis to be re- 
gretted that our conferees are not armed with definite instruc- 
tions and authority to be enabled to point to legislation providing, 
among other things, that after a certain period the duties upon 
articles imported from or the product of a particular country shall 
be paid in the coin which in such country is unlimited legal ten- 
der and of the metal given free and unlimited mintage by the 
laws of such country, and that in every possible way the United 
States proposes to favor those nations which assist in sustaining 
its financial policy, and to secure from the other nations an equiva- 
lent for the failure of the latter so to do. 

International bimetallism is the ultimate hope and the only 
safe and permanent solution of the financial problem, but failing 
an early agreement to that end a vigorous and distinctive Ameri- 
can policy, promotive of the same, is a pressing duty of Ameri- 
can statesmanship. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan] states his belief 
that this country can alone maintain bimetallism, and the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr.Srmmpson] supplements the declaration by 
citing the example of Jefferson and Hamilton, and says: 

Let us profit by the example these patriotic citizens and leaders of the two 
great parties gave us. 

What was that example? When the coinage act of 1792 was 
passed the commercial ratio of gold to silver was 15.17 to 1, and 
the legal ratio was made 15 to 1, with the effect of all the gold 
which was coined leaving us. 

The commercial value of gold to silver is to-day 34.40 to 1; 
and although Jefferson and Hamilton were mistaken in supposing 
our country could maintain bimetallism when they dropped a 
mere fraction of seventeen-hundredths from the commercial value, 
gentlemen contend that we can now maintain it although we 
oa drop eighteen and forty-hundredths below the commercial 
value! 

If Hamilton had acted upon the principle declared by the gen- 
tlemen from Nebraska and Kansas he would have advocated a 
ratio of about 7 to 1 instead of 15 to 1 and cited in justification of 
the act that that ratio prevailed for a time during the reign of 
Julius Cesar’ 

No, gentlemen; the free coinage of silver by this country alone, 
at the ratio with gold of 16 to 1, means silver monometallism here 
as it does in Mexico, in India, or in China. And while favoring 
effectual legislation by this country toward the white metal, 
let it be with the certainty of eventual bimetallism, and without 
the sacrifice of our financialintegrity or of any other advantages 
we now enjoy. The cost of our present credit has been too enor- 
mous and its value is too great to be idly thrown away; and no 
occasion exists for such stupendous folly. 

Among the beneficent results of the restoration of Republican 
supremacy in the legislative councils of the nations I trust to 
witness measures which will give certain assurance that the days 
for the outla of silver are numbered, and that the dawn of re- 
stored financial equilibrium throughout the world is breaking, 
permitting the revival of hope and restoration of prosperity. 
[| Applause. ] 
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State Taxation of National-Bank Notes and United States 
Treasury Notes. 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS J. HENDERSON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Iy THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 6, 1894. 


The House having under consideration 'the bill (7. ee te ee 
State taxation national-bank notes and United States Treasury notes, and 
for other purposes— 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois said: 

Mr. Speaker: The question of taxing national bonds and Treas- 
ury notes or greenbacks is not a new question. That subject has 
been discussed in almost every cam since the close of the 
war. Like the gentleman pa Ohio (Mr. Nortuway], I have 
discussed the Salem of taxing the bonds of the Uni ’States, 
and also the Treasury notes,in many political campaigns, for I 
have found quite a number of peoplein my Congressional district 
who have insisted that both bonds and greenbacks issued by the 
United States “propert - subject to taxation by the States, just the 
game as other money; and with’ such the 
term “* bondhol eee cee ol reproach, asif it was table 
to be a holder of a bond of the United States. But I have always 
believed, and still believe, that it was not only right and proper to 
exempt the bonds aa other credits of the United States from 
State and municipal taxation, but that a sound public poli ee 
manded such exemption. And why should not the green 
Treasury note, be exempt from taxation as well as the interest 
bearing bond of the United States? 

I confess [am not able to seeany 
not be exempt from taxation as as the other. The Treasury 
note or : is as much a czedit of the United States as the 


sung ee Treasury note from taxation as 
for exempting the interest-bearing bond. Myfriend and 
from Dlinois [Mr. ee says we can not tax the bond, for it 
would be a violation of the contract todo so. Well, is it certain 
that it is not a violation = the contract to authorize and permit 


the taxation of the Treasury note? ee ey eee 


back in page pan, be ey ar and put in 
under laws which from taxation, and it may well 
be doubted whether ie hen Ident on patinenian 
States and municipalities to tax the Treasury notes in cireulation. 
In the ae a, , the gentleman from 
Maine [{Mr. ns eee a from the Committee 
against a bill to authorize the taxation 


palities; and 
ower to authorize such taxation. It seems to me, Mr. 
S er, that it is not only bad faith im the Government but that 
See ee ee orize the taxation of its credit by any 
State or municipality. And to authorize the taxation of green- 
backs, as pro , is certainly to authorize the taxation of the 
Oat o th sieeh Bhan, the to the taxati 
ut whether power to authorize on 
of t 2 or not, ee issued and put them in circula- 
tion u laws ex them from taxation, still I puatmy opposi- 
tion to this bill to authorize such taxation upon higher ground. 
I believe the Government ought not to adopt the policy of 
mitting ane and “element. Is = tax bow a mo: a 
cy in my ju t corr peaker say 
note is a credit of the United States? Thera can 
be np doubt about it in my eee 

In a very well-co made by the supreme court 
of the one of ienen in the case of The Board of Supervisors of 
Mon one Cossty and Another vs. Elston, foundin the thirty- 
secon page 31, that court held that the issue of 
erieren ae ‘as money among the was buta 
borro of money without interest from the 

Mr. ER of Indiana. Does tot thes eemae Becielon boll 
that the so issued is money? 

Mr. HEND. IN of Illinois. I do not sounderstand it. The 
court says in substance that the Treasury notes were issued to cir- 
culate as money, and they are in fact nothing but a promise to 
pay so many dollars. And the decision was to the effect that they 
were exempt from taxation, but that the notes of the national 
banks were not exempt and might be taxed by the States and by 
pes Ny aaa tolevy taxes the sameas money. That 
was the 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I understand it is. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I have said that the greenbacks 
or Treasury notes were credits of the United States, and that it 
was dangerous to authorize States and municipalities to tax such 


—_ 


credits. Some gentlemen who favor the passage of the pro 
bill admit that it would be dangerous to permit the taxation of 
notes by the States in time of war. Why, Mr. Speaker, 
is it dangerous to permit such taxation in time of war? I answer 
that if the Eo choversanents in time of war permitted the taxation of 
its credit it would be difficult to borrow money or to circulate its 
Treasury notes as money among the people, and the Government 
would not only be crippled in its efforts to obtain money to carry 
on the war, but its very existence might be endangered. 

But, Mr. Speaker, are we not on the verge of war to-day? The 
military arm of the Government has been found necessary to pre- 
serve peace and good order in some parts of the country, and as our 
revenues are not sufficient to meet the expenses of carrying on the 
Government, we may find it necessary within thirty days from 
to-day to borrow money on the credit of the Government, or to 
issue Soe Sees to be used as money, to meet the enormous 
expenses and burdens that are now being ae 2 ee 
tect life and and to prevent the entire transportati 
facilities and business interests of the country from being paralyzed 
and suspended. Andis it not wiser and better for the Govern- 
ment to maintain its credit and to permit no act. of any State or 
municipality to impair it in any way? 

It seems so to me, and I would not allow, in war or in peace, any 
State or municipality whatever to impose a tax upon any credit 
of the United States, whether a bond bearing interest or a Treas- 
ury note which bears nointerest and yet is Just as much a credit 
of the Government. In fact, Mr. Speaker, it would seem more 
necessary to impose no burden upon the greenback or Treasury 
note, for the reason that it does not bear any imterest. 

It is true, I know, as my friend from Ohio [Mr. GrosvENoR] 
says, that thegreen backs are as goodasgold. But may not that be 
one of the ways of keeping them as good as gold—not to permit 
them to be subject to taxation at the pleasure of States and cor- 
porations in States? That is the reason why we keep in the Treas- 
ury of the United States $100,000,000 im gold to keep the green- 
a oor a But to-day we have only some sixty odd 
millions of the gold reserve in Treasury, and very soon we 
ma Wer eeriy enough in the Treasury to maintain the green- 

at par. e should, therefore, be very careful in our legis- 
lation not to do anythin ‘which may reciate the value of the 
Treasury notes of the United States. t would be far better to 
retire = wae im my LF poms mare _— cirealation nepali than to 
adopt permitting and munic ties to tax 
the credit oF i United States at their pleasure. sas 

Mr. Speaker, no better reason can be given against 
States and cities and other municipalities to tax the credits 
the United States than was given by Chief Justice Marshall, in 
the case of Weston vs. The City of Charleston, which will be found 
in 2 Peters, page 449. In giving the opinion in that case, Chief 
Justice Mar said: 

a one (power) can be selected which is of more vital interest to the eom- 
than this of money on thecredit of the United States. No 
cower been conferred by the American people on their Government the 
ree and unburdened exercise of which more deeply affects every member of 
our Republic. In war, os gw he the Baer, the anfety, = independence of the 
nation are to be defended, when resources are to be strained to the ut- 
most, credit must be must be an in aid of svaeudien and the abundant revenue of 
ticipated to supply the exigencies, the urgent 
the poore. for aaa the most important which can occur in the pro 
aa na have empowered their Government to make these antich; t ns, 
+o harrow money on the eredit of the United States." Can an ythin 
more dangerous or more injurious than the admission of a principle w = 
authorizes every State and every corporation in the Union which 
oe ¢ right of taxation te burden the exercise of this power at their @moretiont 
to impose the tax exists it is a right which im its nature acknowl- 


a imits. 
may be carried to any extent ae of the State or cor- 
te and corporation may 


within the 
poratinn which nepceee? it, Does the will of eee 
prescribe. A power which is given by the w: 4, people for their 
common good, which is to be eoereteed at tikes mane critical periods for the 
most important purposes, on the free exercise of which the interest certain] 
pres the liberty. of the whole depend may be burdened, impede ed 
aes e be gan of oe apnea gunn ot sodaeatiped ta si 
e have conside: as a necessary from. supremacy 
the re of the a = its action in the the exercise of its nee " Se 
ua ree, unembarr; conflicting powe: 
amin “of ite parts: that pomwenn ot OF ee ne Freie kane > 
exercised a t impede and obstruct the free course of those measures which 
‘this court to be a tax on the con 
a tax on the power to borrow money on the credit of the United States, an 
consequently to be repugnant to the Constitution. 
oot, Oe Was WS se ee ase of the 2 ares ane, of 
a in the decision ref uoting the foregoing 
the ion of Chief Te ° , the Treasury 
notes aod the United States (or greenbacks) had their 
very exigency contemplated by Chief Justice Mar They 
ere ata moment when the Government, stripped of her 
oa and menaced in her capital, was compelled to demand 
citizens the peril of property and life alike, on the faith of 


ee Mr. Speaker, the back or Treasury note was a forced 
loan upon the people. one wean 4 a legal tender by law, and 
the people were compelled to take it without regard to its value. 
It was not originally made receivable for duties on imports, but 
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has since been made so. It was, as I have said, a forced loan 


from the and the people received it as money when it was 
worth only 40, 50, or 60 cents on the dollar. But finally the Gov- 
ernment made the greenback good and p 1 to keep it at par 
with gold; and it seems to me that the faith of the Govern- 
ment is as strongly pledged to-day to prevent its taxation by the 
States and sulunichoutitios $s the States as it was at the time the 
law was enacted which provided for its issue and cirevlation as 


money 
It has been said, “ Suppose I have pee 
@ third ted oe aol chile 
greenbacks are not.” admit 


other gentleman has silver in his, 
gold and the silver are taxed, the 
the force of this; I admit that it is bad to have one kind of mone 
in circulation which is subject to taxation and another kind whic 
is exempt from it; but it is better to have it so, in my opinion, 
than to adopt the dangerous policy of permitting the credit of the 
United States to be taxed States and municipalities. And 
these notes having issued and put im circulation, 
under a law which provided that they be exempt from 
taxation, why is it not beyond the power of Congress now to say 
that they shall be subject to taxation? It certainly can not be 
done without at least bad faith on the oot of the 

Is not the law authorizing the issuing of Treasury notes a part 
of the contract; and, as the law exempted these notes from taxa- 
tion, is it not now a violation of the contract to authorize their 
taxation? It seems so to me, Mr. Speaker; and it is no answer, in 
my judgment, to say that they are now redeemed in 

Bat has the Genmbanenh no interest in keeping the greenback 
in iocahatien and keeping it at par? Suppose we subject them to 
State and municipal taxation, suppose it should be held constitu- 
amen and proper to permit States and municipalities to impose 

es u them, want mal may be the result, whether it will be to 

oe iettca tiene 1s m circulation or to depreciate their value, I do not 
ow. 


I do not know whether you can compel my friend from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HAla] 0 surseeier ba. guetahenie or not but if he 
on Seer that does not rte ery bed of the a. 
man from Ohio [Mr. Hutick]. The argument of that 
was that the greenbacks were put in circulation aipclatah will wie tree 
lation with an provision of law that they are exempt from 
State and municipal taxation, and that it is not constitutional now 
ee United States to exercise this power and say that the States 

tax them; and further that it is a violation of faith. 
a in that position Tam a to agree with him. 

Cases have been referred to Se See where, to encourage 
industries, State legislatures have exempted certain property from 
taxation, and subsequently such property was taxed; but such 
cee. > nese So 1 ee this in any manner. 

the Treasury note has been issued by the Government of the 
Gaited States, in the form of a 


es tion of 
the Government Senne oon dilinael icoee from 
taxation because it was a credit of the United St States. Gov- 
ernment issued the greenbacks; it put them in aprenecr pe aha 


was ensnalial to: mathe auisbenss Gipkareilt aeouhd be 

to them. It was in this way that the Government was d to 

go on with the war, to put down the rebellion, and maintain and 
the Union of States. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Speaker, I am of the opinion 
that we can not without violating good faith now provide that 
Se ee aie ate 
under a law exempting them from taxation, may be taxed by the 


States at their 

Mr. eas of Indiana, What consideration does the holder 
of the op ete ae ee Neer oe nee Gener? 

Mr. TD ET ONS inois. Only the consideration that the 
greenback has been eerie from taxation. But that sugges- 
tion does not meet the question. The have become 
as good as gold, because the Government to redeem them 
in gold whenever presented for redemption. But as they were 


and put in ion under laws which exempted them 
from taxation, the Government should redeem and retire them 
a circulation rather than it its own credit to become the 
of taxation by the Sta 


ee eee eee he Saeawncn Dealing and Car 
Senay: Te. Cox, admits that if the greenbacks were simply Treas- 
ury notes _— by the Government of the United States and 


promisin ey a dollar oe doilars, that then he would say they 
ought to from taxation. But inasmuch as they have 
foam siodee lens tender, therefore they ought to be subject to 


taxation the same as an -y deg A money is. Now, it does seem to 
me, that the mere fact the Treasury note was made a legal 
tender by the Government does not warrant its being made sub- 
ject to taxation, for, legal tender as it is, it is but a promise to 
iy mony, and the value it possesses is, after all, the value which 

credit of the United States gives to it; and the fact that it is 
made a legal tender, and that may be compelled to receive 
it as money when it is not money and is only good because the 
Government will redeem it in gold, only seems to me to create a 


stronger obligation on the of the Government to keep good 
faith with the hoider of greenbacks, and not allow them to be 
taxed by States and municipalities. I, however, Mr. Speaker, rest 
my whole opposition to the passage of this bill—authorizing, as it 
does, the Treasury notes of the Un ited States to be taxed by the 
States—upon the higher ground that the Government should never 
permit its credit to be burdened in any manner by State and ma- 
nicipal taxation. I think the bill should not pass, 


Pension Legislation. 


REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS N. MARTIN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 2, 1895. 
The House having under consideration the subject of pension legislation-— 


Mr. MARTIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the leave given to me the House of 
Representatives —_ the last hour of the thin session of the 
Fifty-third Con make the following brief statement as to 
the work of the Sea Committee on Invalid Pensions and of the 
— itself during that Congress im the line of pension legisla- 

on. 

The list and residences of the members constituting that com- 
mittee and the clerks and subcommittees of the committee, are 
as follows, to wit: 

COMMITTEE ON INVALID PENSIONS. 


Avaustus N. MARt®N of Indiana,chairman; Rosert W.F YAN of Missouri, 
Darius D. HARE of Ohio, MIcHAEL J. McErrrick of Massachusetts, MELvis 
R. BALDWIN of Wri14M RYAN of New York, Joun J. McDan- 
NOLD CONSTANTINE J. ERDMAN of Pennsylvania, Groner B. 
FYELDER of New Jersey, ALFRED A. TAYLOR of Tennessee, Jonw A. Pick: 
LER of Ly = th Dakota, Joun F. LAcey of Iowa, Lewis D. APSLEY of Massa- 
— EORGE D. MEIKLEJOBN of N LUTHER M. SrRone of 

Clerk—Homer L. Martin. 

Assistant clerks—William H. om and Sept peony. 

Special detail from Pension Office—T 


Bills introduced by members from the following States and Dele- 
gates from the Territories are referred to the member of this com- 
mittee whose name is given in the following list of snbcommittees: 

A.N. MArtry-—Indiana, pa New Mexico. 


Rospert W.PYAn— ian Territory. 
D.HAre— 


‘Twelfth to Twenty-first districts of Ohio; West Virginia, 


JoHN J. McDanNOLD—Ilinois, Arkansas, and Florida. 
CONSTANTINE J. ErpMAN—Pennsylvanis, Mi one + — nen 
GrEorGs B. PIELDER—New ae Maryland, 

ALFRED A. TAYLOR—Tennessee, Kentucky, North Careline, South Caro- 


lina, a Pr and Georgia. 
Joun A. PICKLER—South Dakota, North Dakota, Montana, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, and Washington. 
Joun F. Lacey—iowa and Kansas. __ 
Lewis D. ApsLeyY—First to Sixth districts of Massachusetts; Maine, New 
m and Vermont. 
7 Guoran D. MetkLEJOHN—Nebraska, Colorado, California, Wyoming, and 


a M. Stroxc—First to Eleventh districts of Ohio; Alabama, and 
ulslana. 

Mr. Denny, one of the assistant clerks, resigned January 1, 19894, 
and the place remained vacant thereafter. 

The general statement of the number and nature of bills and 
resolutions referred to said committee is as follows, to wit: 


Number of general House pension bills and resolutions referred 


SN in io een cede thie linda nlenniplnininn ome 96 
Number of similar bills from the Senate __...___.._.___._____. 2 
Resolutions reported by the commnittee__.................-.-- 4 


General bills favorably reported by the committee_-____.__-_-- 


As follows: 

1. To supplement the act of June 27,1890, so as to give pension- 
able status to the widows of soldiers who died in the service but 
not in line of duty. This bill passed the House, but was not con- 
sidered by the Senate. 

2. To repeal the law prohibiting the payment of pensions to non- 
residents. This provision was enacted into law as an amendment 
to the pension appropriation bill. 

3. To give the same weight to testimon 
to that of officers. This bill passed the 
sidered by the Senate. 

4 and 5. House and Senate bills providing for the payment of 
accrued pensions and as to the effect of pension checks mailed to 
— after their death. This was enacted into law March 2 
1895. 


of private soldiers as 
ouse, but was not con- 
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6. To punish officers for postdating vouchers. This did not 
pass the House, not having been reached for consideration. 

7. To pension members of State militia, and others not regularly 
mustered, for wounds or injuries received in battle. This bill did 
not pass the House, not having been reached. 

8. To restore pensions to soldiers’ widows whose pensions had 
ceased because of remarriage but who had again become widows. 
This did not pass the House, never having been reached for con- 
sideration. 

9. To permit fourth-class postmasters to execute vouchers for 
pensioners. This was enacted into law. 

10. To amend the act of June 27, 1890, as to insane, idiotic, or 
otherwise permanently helpless children. This passed the House, 
but was not considered by the Senate. 

11. To restore the status of members of the Missouri State mi- 
litia under the act of June 27, 1890. This was enacted into law. 

There were referred to the House Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions 1,236 private pension bills introduced in the House and 71 
similar bills which had passed the Senate, and of these bilis that 
committee reported 143 favorably and 22 adversely. 

The 1,236 House bills referred to said committee may be classi- 
fied as follows: 


To pensio:: quartermasters’ employees and others not regu- 
larly mustered into the service of the United States or the 
widows of such ; 

Bills containing no sufficient data to classify 

Bills improperly referred to this committee and hence re- 
turned for reference to other committees 

To pension alleged permanently helpless children of sol- 


To restore pensions to soldiers’ widows who had remarried 
but again become widows 

To pension persons whose claims are still pending in the 
Pension Bureau 

Bills to pension those already pensioned, the passage of 
which would be of no benefit 

To pension soldiers or widows of soldiers who served less 
than ninety days 

To pension army nurses 

To pension soldiers not disabled in a ratable degree 

To allow arrears of pensions 

Exact duplicates of other bills 

To pension deserters or their widows 

To pension widows of soldiers who died in the service but 
not in line of duty, such widows not being pensionable 
under the act of June 27, 1890, because the soldier was not 
discharged 

To pension mothers of soldiers whose death was not due to 
the service 

To pension mothers of soldiers who left a widow or child 
having prior title 

To pension stepmothers or foster mothers of soldiers 

To pension fathers of soldiers 

To pension stepfathers or foster fathers 

To pension sisters of soldiers 

To pension stepsister of soldier 

To pension women not legally married to soldiers 

To pension supposed widows where soldier’s death is not 
positively proved, but presumed on account of long ab- 
sence . 

To pension adult ee td of soldier 

To pension minor children by first wife of soldier who left 
a widow by second i 

To pension widow married since June 27, 1890 

To pension brother of soldier for personating him in the 
regiment for some weeks 

To pension soldier whose disability resulted from vicious 


To pension soldier who had served for a time in the Confed- 
erate Army, and also in the Union Arm 

To pay accrued pension to relatives of soldiers 

To oases. widow who is not dependent under act of June 
27, 1s 

To restore pension stopped because illegally allowed 

To repeal former private acts procured by fraud 

Bill identical with one enacted into law in Fifty-second 
Congress 


Cote OF OH 


INCREASE, 


To increase sol:jiers’ pensions 
‘To increase widows’ pensions 
To increase mothers’ i 
To increase da 


To increase b 


Of the private pension bills which passed both branches of Con- 
gress and were ser¢ to the President three were ve 5 

One of these was a bill to pension a widow whose claim in the 
Pension Office it was found could be allowed by that office under 
aruling made by Assistant Secretary Reynolds, of the Interior 
Department, since the bill had been favorably reported by the 
committee to the House. This veto will benefit the widow several 
hundred dollars. 

The second of these bills was favorably reported by the com- 
mittee to the House on erroneous information from the Pension 
Bureau that no pension was being paid by the United States to 
any one, when in fact the soldier's widow, a second wife, has long 
been drawing a pension, 

The third veto was of a bill which would have effectually repealed 
a private pension act of March 3, 1871, alleged to have been pro- 
cured by fraud, but which the President vetoed under, as 1 have 
reason to believe, a misapprehension. This was the Hiram R. 
Rhea bill. The effect of this veto is to leave vhe alleged fraudu- 
lent pensioner upon the pension roll, a thing never intended by 
the President in vetoing this bill. 

These three vetoes all occurred during the last session of the 
Fifty-third Congress and near its close. 

Of the 148 private pension bills which were favorably reported 
by the House Committee on Invalid Pensions 79 became laws, 3 
were vetoed by the President, 8 died in the hands of the President 
for want of his signature, having reached him within less than 
ten days before the last day of the Fifty-third Congress, and the 
residue died upon the House or Senate Calendars for want of time 
to consider them. Of the 8 bills aforesaid which died in the Pres- 
ident’s hands 4 were House bills and the other 4 Senate bills. 

Of the 1,236 House private bills which I have stated were referred 
to the House Committee on Invalid Pensions a reliable record en- 
try has been made as to the merits of each of them, in substantial 
bound volumes, which will be left in the room of said commit- 
tee for the use of future Congresses. 

These entries are based upon written reports, furnished to said 
vommittee by the Pension Bureau, in each of said cases where a 
claim for pension had ever been filed there to secure a pension. 

I desire to state here, of course, not for the information of mem- 
bers of Congress, but of others not familiar with the facts, that 
bills for the removal of the charge of desertion, and bills covering 
services rendered in other wars than the War of the Rebellion, are 
nuver considered nor reported upon by the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

As to general pension legislation growing out of the civil war, 
enacted by the Fifty-third Congress, I will endeavor to hurriedly 
recall the same. 

The first of such general legislation was a proviso placed, upon 
my own motion, upon the urgent deficiency bill approved by the 
Presiden on December 21, 1893, generally known as the ‘“‘ vested 
right ” bill forbidding the suspension of pensions without notice, 
and is in the following words, to-wit: 

Provided, That any pension heretofore or that may hereafter be granted to 
any eepeeane therefor under any law of the United States authorizing the 
granting and payment of penrrene, on application made and adjudicated 
upon, shall be deemed and held by all officers of the United States to be a 
vested right in the tee to that extent that payment thereof shall not be 
withheld or suspended until, after due notice to the grantee of not less than 
thirty days, the Commissioner of Pensions, after hearing all the evidence, 
shall decide to annul, vacate, modify, or set aside the decision upon which 
such pension was granted. Such notice to grantee must contain a full and 


true statement of any charges or allegations upon which such decision grant- 
ing such pension shall be sought to be in any manner disturbed or modified. 


One effect of this proviso was to stop the practice which had 
been followed in the Bureau adjudicating claims for pensions for 
about a hundred years, of suspending pensions without giving 
notice to the pensioners. 

Another, and the immediate, effect was to annul all such sus- 
pensions without notice then pending, and to cause the immedi- 
ate By wee of such suspended pensions to the pensioners en- 
titled thereto. 

A few cases have been cited, among the thousands of suspended 
pennene restored by this act, to show that injustice had been 

one to the United States by the effect of this act, but a -areful 
examination of the cases thus cited will show that aln osi all, if 
not all, of these cases were not affected by said act atz i) r that 
the United States had already had abundant time to have acted 
finally thereon long before the ze of said act. Notably was 
this the case in the Jane Hill ean, 

The vital principle of said act was to give effect to the long ac- 
cepted rule of law that neither a Government bureau, a court 
nor a person shall be allowed to interfere with the adjudicated 
= of another without first having given due notice to the 
atter. 

Another general law was the proviso engrafted upon the gen- 
eral pension he ay oie act approved July 18, 1894, making the 
reports of medical examining boards open to the inspection of a 
p cantsfor pension, or increase thereof, or the attorneys represen 

ng such claimants. 











Another general act was the proviso upon the general pension 
appropriation act approved March 2, 1895, expressly ee 
the proviso of the general pension as act approv 
March 8, 1893, taking away the pensions of certain nonresidents. 
The effect of the proviso of March 2, 1895, was to restore to the 
pension roll the names mostly of mothers and widows of de- 
ceased soldiers, and the re was recommended by both Com- 
missioner Lochren and the House Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Another general law was the act of March 2, 1895, as to the 
payment of — accrued prior to the death of any pensioner, 
and also declaring that, where a pension check is forwarded by 
the United States to a pensioner who dies after executing the 
proper pension voucher but before cen of the check, such check 
shall be considered as a peruse and shall be paid to the proper 
person representing the deceased pensioner. 

Another general law gives to fourth-class postmasters authority 
to administer oaths in the execution of pension vouchers. 

Another general law was one to restore the status of members 
of certain Missouri State Militia who had been granted pensions 
under the act of June 27, 1890, but whose right to draw the same 
had recently been overthrown by a decision of Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior Reynolds. 

‘These militia were a class who had seen and rendered service 
to the United States in the civil war of an arduous and danger- 
ous character, of much more than ninety days’ duration, but who 
had not been regularly mustered into and discharged from the 
military service of the United States. 

Another general law is a proviso on the general pension appro- 
priation act of March 2, 1895, authorizing and requiring medical 
pension examining boards to state ratings for the various disabili- 
ties of applicants whom they examine, and to make these ratings 
parts of their reports to the Pension Bureau. 

Another, and perhaps the only other, general pension law enacted 
by the Fifty-third Congress was a proviso of said general pension 
appropriation act of March 2, 1895, declaring that all pensions al- 
ready granted, or that may hereafter be granted, at arate less than 
$6 per month shall be increased at once to $6 per month, to date 
from the approval of said act or the date of any subsequent allow- 
ance of a pension for disabilities heretofore ratable at and aggre- 
gating less than $6 per month. 

The effect of this act will be to at once increase to $6 per month 
more than 48,000 pensions granted for disabilities incurred in the 
military service of the United States, and rated at less than $6 per 
month. 

All these general bills were signed by President Cleveland. 

I do not care to extend my remarks further except to thus pub- 
licly extend my thanks to my colleagues on the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions for their faithful attendance upon the duties of 
that committee. No partisan bias ever came into our considera- 
tions of matters of legislation, and good feeling and courtesy ever 
prevailed. 

I likewise bear testimony to the careful, efficient, and courteous 
performance of duty by the clerks of said committee and the prin- 
cipal examiner detailed from the Pension Bureau. 

ith these remarks I bid adieu to a six-years service in Con- 
gress, during which I have never been appointed upon any other 
committee than Invalid Pensions, with the hope that my own ef- 
forts have been of some use. 


Gen. Philip Sidney Post. 


REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. BOUTELLE, 


OF MAINE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 26, 1896. 


The House having under consideration resolutions paying tribute to the 
finae” of Gen. Philip Sidney Post, late a Representative from the State of 
inois— 


Mr. BOUTELLE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I can hardly hope to add anything to the appre- 
ciative tributes that have been paid to the memory of our distin- 
guished friend and associate, and yet I should be unresponsive to 
my own impulses if I should fail to make some expression of my 
sincere sorrow for his loss and reverence for hismemory. My own 
acquaintance with General Post has been confined entirely to the 

riod of his public life here. While we served under the same 
See and in the same cause during the late war, in which he gained 
such merited distinction, we first became acquainted in this capi- 
tal city as members of this body, and although my acquaintance 
with him has always been of an pe ed pleasing character, 


that of the past few years has assumed an in y of social friend- 
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ship which caused his sudden death to prove a sharp and severe 
personal bereavement. 

No word has been said here to-day in eulogy of General Post 
that has failed to elicit the most warm and heartfelt response from 
my own convictions and a He was eminently of the trus 
type of an American citizen. e was a gentleman in the highest 
and noblest sense of the term, and often, during my acquaintance 
with him, when I have reflected upon the modesty which marked 
his entire demeanor, while all the time I had full knowledge of 
the glorious record he had made in his country’s service, I have 
thought how aptly his name was given in his infancy, for, of all 
those who have rendered the history of that great war period of 
our nation’s life illustrious and splendid, I know of no man on 
either side better entitled to have borne the name of the chivalrous 
and gentle Philip Sidney than my friend, General Post. 

He was of the very essence of chivalry. His nature was com- 

sed of those elements of honor, truth, and gentleness that go to 
orm the very highest examples of what we revere as real manhood, 
I was particularly struck this afternoon by that portion of the elo- 
quent tribute of jmy friend from Alabama, Mr. CLARKE, in which 
he alluded to one of General Post’s most remarkable characteris- 
tics as his modesty. I never heard him speak of any episode of 

rsonal prowess or personal achievement with which he had 
een identified during the war. It was not through lack of in- 
terest in his personal service or in his relations as a soldier, for he 
was very proud of his comradeship with those who bore the bur- 
den of battle, proud of the associations of those eventful years, 
proud of the victories that were won and of the results that were 
achieved. 

He liked to talk about them in an impersonal way, and was gen- 
erous in awarding praise to others, and yet in all the conversations 
that I had with him and those in which I heard him mingle, I 
never heard him refer to a personal achievement or a personal 
sacrifice. Soit happened that while I had that general public 
knowledge which we all obtain inregard to men who have figured 
prominently and brilliantly in times of great importance in our his- 
tory, it was not until General Posthad passed away while under the 
same roof with myself that I became fully conscious that during 
all the years in which we had associated with him here, when his 
face was habitually wreathed with a pleasant smile and when he 
met us all day after day with his characteristically cordial and 
kindly greeting, he was bearing about with him mortal wounds; 
that his body had been shot and lacerated and torn by grape and 
canister on more than one field of battle, on one of which he had 
been left for dead. 

I have no doubt, Mr. Speaker, that General Post fell at last as 
& victim of injuries received in his military service. While the 
frightful wounds that he had received on various occasions were 
not immediate in their fatal effect, I am confident that his taking 
off at so early a period of his maturity is directly attributable to 
the injuries he had sustained in the performance of his duty as a 
citizen and a soldier. I need not allude further to his record in 
the war. It is a part of history, and to-day that history has been 
illuminated by the testimony of men who served with him under 
the same flag and of men who served against him on many bloody 
fields. Thatrecord willstand. It wiil stand to his honor through 
all time tocome. The grand State of Illinois and the great na- 
tion which he so faithfully served in war and in peace will see to 
it that his memory is kept green. His comrades will cherish it as 
the dearest heritage a true soldier and a good mancan leave when 
he passes beyond the veil that hides from mortal vision the joys 
of the better life. 

But, Mr. Speaker, to my mind the highest proofs of manhood are 
not found on the field of battle or in the public forum. I believe 
the true test of the highest manhood is to be found in domestic 
relations, in the sanctity of home, in the discharge of those sacred 
duties and obligations which come to us day by day and hour by 
hour, outside of the excitements and distractions of public life, 
but which call upon all that is best in our natures in the gentle 
and — relations of husband, father, neighbor, fellow citizen, 
friend. 

And it is in that respect that I love to remember Gen. Phili 
Sidney Post. For the past two years, my social relations with 
him have been of an intimate character; and no history of his 
achievements in the field, no record of public effort or public suc- 
cess ia legislative life could commend him to me as he has been 
endeared by my knowledge of the simple beauty and affection of 
his private life. 

It has been said, Mr. Speaker, that ‘all the world loves a lover.” 
That is true. And to my mind the most lovable of all love is that 
which endures through all the years of conjugal life and parental ex- 
perience and only brightens asthedaysgoby. Tomy mind there is 
something especially beautiful in that kind of affection which en- 
ables the true lover, as the years roll away and the silver threads 
steal in among the chestnut tresses, to see beneath them only the 
beloved features and sweet smile of the bright-eyed girl who was 
so proudly led to the altar in the “‘auld lang syne.” 
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Such wasthe relation of General Post to his wife and his children. 
It was a delight to mingle with them in their family relations. It 
is a delight to me to remember now how beautiful were all those 
associations of the family in which his life was passed. And to 
those to whom his death came as the most severe of all calamities 
that can befall, what immeasurable comfort there must be in the 
remembrance of that steadfast devotion. that unfailing affection, 
which kept them here with him through all the long and scorch- 
ing weeks of last summer's session, caring for his comfort, cheer- 
ing him amid labors of public life, and giving to him that which 
I know was dearer to him than all else, the constant support of 
the presence and companionship of those he best loved. 

And what a consolation, too, it must be to them that when the 
summons came it was not at the time of his first sharp illness four 
or five weeks previous, when all of his household were away at 
their home in Dlinois, but that his family were enabled to come 
here with him, and that when he knew that he was passing away 
he could feel upon his forehead the soft hand of affection and 
realize that he was surrounded by the wife and daughter and son 
who had so loved him to the end, and who will cherish his memory 
as a precious inheritance. 

The hero lies still where the dew-dropping willows 
Like fond-weeping mourners lean over his grave. 


The lightnings may flash, the loud thunders rattle; 


He heeds net, he hears not; he’s frea from all . 
8; 


He sleeps his last sleep; he has fought his last 
No sound can awake him to glory again. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is true of earthly life and earthly glory; but, 
thanks be to Him who gave us the family altar and the affections 
which twine around it, our deceased friend lived and died im the 
full confidence and faith, which we share with him, that there is 
a glory and a happiness brighter than any that has blessed us 
here, and that beyond the shores of time he will be reunited in 
immortal joy with those now left sorrowing here. 


The Navy and the Revenue-Cutter Service. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES W. COVERT, 


OF NEW YORE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 19, 1895. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8665) making —— for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1806, for other pur- 
poses— 

Mr. COVERT said: 

Mr. CHarrMan: Wereit at all permissible under the rules of the 
House I would be most glad at this juncture to offer an amend- 
ment to the measure now under consideration. This amendment 
would call for the transfer of the Revenue-Cutter Service from 
the control of the Treasury to the Navy Department. 

Ever since [ have held a seat in this body I have by voice and 
vote aided to the extent of my ability in every effort looking to 
the upbuilding and advancement of the American Navy. My 
vote shall go in that direction to-day, but with it shall go a feel- 
ing of deep regret that the measure under consideration will not 
accomplish the result I have indicated—the making the Revenue- 
Cutter Service in name as in fact a part of the naval establish- 
ment. 

This measure taakes provision for the immediate enlistment of 
1,00 addixional men in the naval service. I believe this added 
force will be rendered imperatively necessary if the other pro- 
visions of the measure calling for the construction of additional 
battle ships and war vessels shall be enacted into law. It requires 
no argument to show that some time must of necessity elapse be- 
fore the services of these men thus newly enlisted can be full 
utilized. They must be drilled and thoroughly instructed in their 
duties; they must be taught the art of naval warfare before they 
can become able seamen and efficient members of the naval force. 
Tue transfer of the Cutter Service to the Navy would at once 
secure, as a part of the navalestablishment, a y of thoroughly 
trained and admirably equipped men, fully prepared for any 
service that might be required of them. 

The Cutter Service is an organization of 220 officers and 850 sea- 
men, manning 36 vessels of various classes. 

As I pointed out to the House in the brief discussion yesterday, 
when matter of the Cutter Service was under consideration, 
these officers and men are not only thorough sailors, made so by 
hard and practical experience, but they have been fully drilled in 
all the arts of marine wartare. 

They are to-day as competent to perform the duties of any 


branch of the naval service as the ablest officers and most expe- 
rienced men of the Navy. They should form part of the naval 
force of the country, and this measure should have made provi- 
sion for their transfer to that branch of the Government service. 

In the remarks I had eecasion to submit yesterday I called at- 
tention to the fact that the Revenue-Cutter Service was in fact so 
essentially a part of the naval organization that its men had taken 
active ~- in every naval warfare in which the country had been 
engage I had not the time to particularize then. have not 
sufficient time to do so new, except to say that so far back as the 
year 1799 the President was authorized by Congress to direct the 
Cutter Service to cooperate with the Navy at any time, either in 
peace or in war. During the century which has almost elapsed 
since then, whenever the exigency demanded it, this executive 
direction has been given, and has been most faithfully and loyally 
observed. 

In the war of 1812 this branch of the service captured ten mer- 
chantmen, three barges, and over 860 officers and men. 

ing the Seminole war seven cutters were employed in active 
Qe and their officers and men rendered most gallant and 
effective service. In the war with Mexico nine cutters cooperated 
with the Army in offensive operations, and with infinite credit to 
the brave officers and men by whom they were manned. 

But it was reserved for the late civil war to establish beyond all 
question the naval character of the Revenue-Marine Service. All 
the vessels of the cutter establishment were at this juncture 
manned, armed, and in every way equipped as naval vessels. These 
conditions were maintained during all the long years of the war. 
I do not pro now to speak at any length of the valuable serv- 
ices rendered to the Government by the officers and men on board 
our revenue cutters at that trying period. 

The record speaks for itself. The echoof the first gun at Sum- 
ter had scarcely died away when the cutter Harriet Lane speeded 
on her course to the relief of the devoted garrison. Only a few 
months later the one of the same vessel aided in the reduction of 
Forts Clark and Hatteras. The occupation of Norfolk, the attacks 
on Drewry’s Biuff and Fort Anderson, the engagement at Tulifiny 
River, the operations «f the Potomac flotilla in the Chesapeake 
Bay—all these engay .aents witnessed the heroic and earnest en- 
deavor of the officers and men of the Revenue-Marine Service. 

The Government at that juncture regarded this branch of the 
service as a part of its naval establishment, and a grateful and 
patriotic people were proud and glad to so regard it. 

In return for services thus promptly and gallantly and most ef- 
ficiently rendered what has this Government done? What bene- 
fits has it bequeathed to the officers and men of the Revenue 
Marine? 

I was constrained to speak yesterday, Mr. Chairman, of unjust 
discriminations made by Congress between twin branches of our 
sea service. To the credit of the American people, they have sus- 
tained our efforts here to upbuild and strengthen the American 
Navy. To the discredit of the Federal Congress, it has for years 
practically ignored the claims and merits of the Revenue-Cutter 
Service. Bear with me for a moment only while in addition to 
the suggestions made yesterday I submit one additional fact in 
support of this assertion. It is found in a simple comparative 
statement of the pay of naval and revenue-cutter officers of corre- 
sponding grade and rank. 

Naval officers’ pay. 


. , | Retired 
Bea pay.| pay. 


Lieutenant-commander 

Lieutenant, senior grade 

Lieutenant, junior grade 

i neces nteatbncdsneuns onl heban done 
Cadets 


Waiting 
orders 
pay. 


Captain . 
First lieutenant and chief engineer -............. 
Second Heutenant and first assistant engineer 

ird lieutenant and second assistast engin: 


Since the discussion yesterday over the proposition to place the 
superannuated officers of the Cutter Service on waiting orders, it 
has been rumored that an effort will be made at a compromise by 
which it is claimed partial justice will be done to this branch of 
the service. This proposed compromise embodies a plan to piace 
on waiting orders the very few officers who are now too old or in- 
firm for active service, but makes no provision in this regard for 
the future, leaving that to be accomplished by subsequent legisla- 
tion. The point to which I desire to direct particular attention is 
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Catter Service thus tabe om permanent waiting orders shall 
reevive only half pay while borne om this list. Com his al- 


pare t 
lowanee with that accorded to naval officers under similar condi- 
_ tions, as I have just given it, and the absolute injustice of this 

new manifest. 


Mr. C an, on behalf of the patient, , and gallant 
bali of wane euonainatl _the soaantiesn Eien 
against the adoption of pro eompromise. The time has 


dome to this branch of the service. 
I have said that. Congress has been unfair in its treatment of 
ee the past, but for oe have been members 
of this body who have recognized the claims of the Revenue- 
Marine Service, and who have done loyal work for its advance- 


ment. 

The for the transfer of the service to the control of the 

Navy t is no new prope 

gress a measure for the accom 

the H House by an overwhe Sie 
member correctly, being recorded against it. Lack of time alone 
seemingly prevented the concurrence of the Senate in this propo- 
sition. adoption of this measure then would have 2 om 
added strength to the Navy and would have promoted the effi- 
ciency of both these branches of the Government service. The 
measure of relief diseussed yesterday—the retirement of the super- 
annuated officers of the service—should have been adopted with- 
out difference and im liew of the c omise now suggested. 

To this Congress, and not tv the one that shall sue it, should 
belong the honor of adopting this measure of simple justice. Let 
us not be deceived. The Revenue-Cutter Service is, with the peo- 
pe. deservedly the branch of the sea service. The people 

ow and under: its make-up and its nature. They under- 
stand the character and the value of the services it. has rendered. 
— know and realize that it stands reathy to give the same effort, 

the same zealous services, again when they shall t be demanded im 
the defense and protection of the flag of our common country. 

Just ax the people have approved our efforts to s the 
American Navy, in the same measure will they applaud every act 

om our part to benefit and advance the Revenue-Cutter Service. 

While I regret the omission in the pending bill to make ade- 
quate provision for the service in tie directions I have indicated, 
I shall give hearty su t to this measure as it stands. 

Let us build the battle ships and torpedo boats for which pro- 
vision has been made; let us enlist the additional men required 
for the service, and let the grand work of enlargement and im- 
provement go on until the American Navy shall assume its right- 
ful rank among the navies of the world. 


The Late Philip Sidney Post. 


REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER, 
IN THE eile Gn po 
Tuesday, February 26, 1895. 


The House having under oe the resolutions paying tribute to 
———_- of Hon. Sidney Post, late a Representative from the State 
no 


Mr. DOLLIVER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: E desire to join with my friend from [linois and 
his associates in this House in a few words of tribute to the mem- 
ory of General Post. I remember upom my entrance into the 
Fitty-first Congress the kindly greeting of General Post, and in 
the latter years of his service it was my ae to. enjoy a some- 
what intimate personal acquaintance with Long before 
ins death I had often thought and spoken of him as a splendid ex- 
ample of what a man of great ability and great character was 
able to achieve in a generation such as that in S whieh helived. It 
conan egg Seapets be great. both in military and civil 


The records of the war of the rebellion show that eenaere 
seay, Soot miltiasy commentirede by that s ee 
place. Not 


ee Sa 
ured by his sacrifices, but measured by hie, achievements, > will 
take a position in the history of the country as a successful soldier. 
Of course behind such services as he rendered the United States in 


the hour of public danger there lay a foundation of patriotism 


and an intelligent 

like ours; that 

we to his career im civil li 

i such as falls to the I lot of 

If I were called upon to point to the characteristic of General 

_— which most i those who came in contact with him, 
I would say that it was extraordinary originality and strength 

ae character. There areonly few men that go through life in 


of the duties of citizenship im a 
nee of the duties of citizen- 

as he lived an eminence 
few men to attain. 


of . high official distinction and im the discharge of great 
Botien who take so little of color from their surroundings as did 
General Post. I heard General Sherman, shortly after the death 


of General Grant, say of him that he had been in situations 
more lowly and more exalted than any man who ever lived in 
anna and had been absolutely unaffected by either. 

It is to that small group of men General Post belonged. He 
was not. bewildered by his distinction won in the military service 
of his omen he was not encumbered by the offices of trust. which 
betokened the confidence of his fellow-citizens. Thirteen years 
of continued public service in an eminent position in one of the 
most glittering capitals of the world, very far from coloring Gen- 
eral Bo at's views of life, only served to emphasize and illustrate 
the sterling Americanism of his character. 

The House of Re . gy gave to General Post a field of 
activity well suited to his tastes and intellectual gifts. He was 
both a student and a debater. His long residence ‘abroad had fa- 
miliarized him not only with the conditions of social and indus- 
trial life in other countries, but with the practical measures 
brought forward by statesmen im other lands for the solution of 
social and industrial problems. Noman has occupied a seat in 
this Chamber since the war who was able to bring to the discus- 
sion of these questions a greater store of actual knowledge or more 
thoroughly considered convictions. He takes his place among 
the leading thinkers of his a upon the complex problems whic h 
relate to the industrial life 


of the Republic. His opmions some- 
times led him into an open ment with his party associates, 
but that disagreement never him imto the field of factional 
never lost him the good will of those from whom he dif- 

or the confidence ant t+ of the leaders with whom he 

He never quarre Im fact, his great strength in 

the House came in part from the persuasive affability of his man- 

ner and the modest reserve of his opinions. 

While others clamored for public notoriety and wasted their in- 
fluence in spectacular advertisements, he relied with cheerful as- 
surance, upon the well-tried weapons of debate and argument. It 
is no small tribute to the intellectual power of our departed friend 
to say that his own Congressional district never faltered in its sup- 
port of any position relating to public affairs which General Post 
assumed after he had presented his views and defended his opin- 
ions before the people upon the hustings; and no man here will 

question the sincerity which he brought into every speech which 
oe delivered and every vote which he recorded on this floor. But 
whatever General Post accomplished in this Chamber, and how- 
ever important his public service may have been as the represent- 
ative of his country in foreign cagitals, those who knew hi mr, as 
they reflect upon his career, will always be drawn to the splendid 
years of his early manhood when he offered his sword for the de- 
fense of the flag of our common country. 

His comrade, Veep a GROSVENOR, has spoken beautifully of him 
as a representative of the youth of 1861 who forgot the interests 
of home and business, out of a pure patriotism entered the 
ranks of the Union Army to maintain the mtegrity of the Re »~pub- 


lic. Tohave served even in an humble way inthat Army gives to 
aman an honor that does not belong to the walks of peace and 
to his children an i itanee that can not fade. But Gen ral 
Post, though he began his service in an humble station, by the force 
of military genius, joined with a courage that knew nei the: r fi vil- 


ure nor danger, ended his career with the record of a distinction 
that has become a passport to renown wherever the history of the 
United States attracts the interest and attention of men. 

Ht was a record based upon achievements, upon sacrifices, pon 
success, and not gained by accident or by favor. He fought at 
the front, and his maimed and broken body carried to the grav 
the cruel marks of the battlefield. When I think of what this 
generation owes to the men of 1961, of the loss and sorrow of those 
memorable years, I can but feel a new sense of gratitude to the 
heroie leaders whose courage and wisdom guided the armies of 
the Republic and won the final victory for the Union. ‘heir 


names will be embalmed im the reverent memory of their coun- 


a their fame become a precious heritage to all genera- 


I ene like to speak of General Post as I knew him in the 
relations of friendship and daily association which make up so 
large a part of the reward of membership in this House. Ihave 
never known a man whose heart was fuller of good fellov v hip, of 
kindly sentiment, than his. He was a master of the art « of | -on- 
versation, and the group that gathered about him in the office of 
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the hotel in which we both lodged, after the labors of the day 
were over, will not forget those quiet hours, ing often far into 
the night, which were enlivened by the wisdom of his discourse, 
by his kindly philosophy of life, and by the subtle influence of his 
gracious personality. 

He lived for his family in an atmosphere made beautiful by all 
the graces that adorn domestic life. Wecan not hope by the poor 
words we speak here to lighten the affliction which has fallen so 
suddenly upon those he loved. They have the consolation which 
comes from the knowledge that the American people bring to the 
grave of General Post the tribute of honor, which belongs to the 
soldier and statesman, and that his life was literally given to 
defend his coun and render service to his fellow-men. We 
can only commend them to God and the word of His eee and 
as we turn away from these memorial ceremonies to the stirrin 
and arduous affairs in which we are engaged, we will often thin 
and often speak of that interesting and picturesque figure in the 
public life of our time whose face we are tosee no more among us. 


Issue of Short-Term Certifcates. 


SPEECH 
HON. ARTHUR P. GORMAN, 


OF MARYLAND, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Wednesday, February 27, 1896. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill (H.R. 8518) making appro- 
priations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30,1 an. for other purposes, the question being upon the 
following amendment reported from the Committee on Appropriations: 

Sec. 2. That in order to provide the moneys not supplied from current reve- 
nues and miscellaneous a and necessary for the execution of this act 
and necessary for the execution of any act, or all the other acts passed or to 
be ad gin, kT yy session of Congress apgrers tess cnsy to be 
paid out of the ury for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1896, and also in 
order to provide the moneys necessary to be paid out of the Treasury on ac- 
count of appropriations heretofore made for the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1898, June 1804, and June 30, 1895, and not covered into the Treasury, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the President, be, and is 
hereby, authorized to, from time to time, borrow on the credit of the United 
States such sums of money as may be necessary to meet said expenditures, 
and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less than par, for lawful money of the 
United States, such an amount of certificates of indebtedness, payable to the 
bearer, of the denominations cf twenty, fifty, and one hun dollars, or 
any multiple of $100 not eneeetng © , a8 may be needed for said purposes, 
bearing at the rate of not exceeding 3 per cent per annum, payable semian- 
nually, and redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after two years 
from their date; and the Secre of the eee? is hereby authorized, 
with the approbation of the President, to cause suc ——- of said certifi- 
cates as may be deemed expedient to be issued by the urer in payment 
of warrants in favor of public creditors, or other persons lawfully entitled to 
payment, who may choose to receive such certificates in payment at par. 

And the Secretary of the Treasury may, in his discretion, under rules and 
regulations to be prescribed rz him, sell and dispose of the certificates 
herein authorized at designated depositories of the United States, and at such 
post-aiees as he may select; and the Secretary shall use the moneys received 

or such certificates for the parpoare herein ee and for none other: 
Provided, That the total amount of such certificates shall not exceed $160,000, - 
000: And provided further, That the power to issue such certificates shall 
determine on the ist day of J wy, 1896. 

And hereafter any United States bonds sold or disposed of shall first be 
offered to the public for a period of not less than twenty days, under rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the ury, and shall 
be sold to the highest bidder, in case such bids or any of them are satisfactory— 


Mr. GORMAN said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The point of order having been submitted to 
the Senate, naturally the main question comes upon the first vote, 
whether this proposition shall be considered, whether it is in 
order, whether it 1s proper, for this provision to be inserted upon 
an aperopenees bill, and n ily the merits of the question 
involved must be touched upon in the discussion. I hope to be 
very brief and simply to state the facts as the Committee on Ap- 
propriations understood them, which made it, in our judgment, 
necessary that such a vc should be inserted in an appro- 
priation bill. It is well known that at this hour in the session, if 
relief is to be given to the Treasury, if additional authority to is- 
sue certificates of indebtedness is necessary tc maintain the credit 
of the Government, the only possible way in which it can be done 
is on an appropriation bill. 

T regret exceedingly, Mr. President, that it has become the duty 
of any of us to inaugurate and to suggest here any proposition of 
this kind. I regret exceedingly that such a proposition did not 
reach us from a coordinate branch on a separate measure early 
= cama, when it could have been deliberated upon and fully 

scussed. 

As intimated by the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. ALDRICH] 
and by the Chair, two years ago this identical question was be- 
fore the Senate, as to whether it was proper to authorize the issu- 


ing of bonds for the purpose of supplying deficiencies in the 


Treasury. It was held in that case, as be seen by reference 
to the Journal of the Senate, that the Senate by a vote of 28 to 18 
determined, as they had previously in years gone by, that it was 
perfectly legitimate, perfectly proper, to put such a provision upon 
an appropriation bill if the requirements of the Treasury demanded 
it. So much for that. 

Mr. President, I trust that in the discussion of a question so 
simple as this we may be able to confine ourselves to the one ques- 
tion, the needs of the Treasury Department—whether it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the proper conduct of that Department to have 
the provision of law contained in this amendment. I know how 
difficult it will be to keep out of the discussion all of the questions 
involved in our financial policy which have been suggested and 
discussed in both Houses. Here, where debate is unlimited, I 
know it is going very far to make such an appeal, and yet I must 
appeal to the Senate to determine this question upon the one 
proposition. 

r. WOLCOTT. Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
uestion, which I do solely for information, he being a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations? Has not the Secretary of the 


Treasury advised the Senate that he does not need more money at 
this time? } 
Mr. GORMAN. If the Senator will only permitme in my crude 


way to go along and make my statement, I shall be indebted to him. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I shall do so with pleasure, but I hope before 
the Senator sits down he will answer my question. 

Mr. GORMAN. I shall be very glad to do so; and that is the 
whole question involved. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Oh! I did not know that. 

Mr. GORMAN. If we can by common consent take up in 
these closing hours of the session, in that spirit alone, the question 
as to whether it is necessary for the honor of the Government to 
maintain its credit and enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
discharge his duty in such a way as not to trench upon the rights 
of anybody, I trust we may do it, and eliminate all question as to 
the kinds of currency we are to have. If that can not be done, as 
a inatter of course the Senator from Colorado and other Senators 
who, after the facts are presented, do not believe that such a pro- 
vision is necessary for the Treasury, will vote against the propo- 
sition. If there is a determination on the part of any number of 
Senators to take advantage of this opportunity to go into ail the 
questions which are involved in our financial structure in the 
closing hours of the session, as a matter of course they must take 
the responsibility for preventing action and leaving the Treasury 
embarrassed, if it would be embarrassed without this provision. 

Mr. President, as to the necessities of the Government—— 

Mr. VILAS. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. VILAS. I wish to ask whether when the question of order 
is submitted to the Senate it opens for discussion the whole sub- 
ject, which is only to be discussed if in order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It opens for discussion the question 
as to whether the point of order shall be sustained or overruled. 
That is the question now before the Senate. The Chair tan not, 
however, limit Senators or indicate to them the line of argument 
they shall pursue. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. ViiaAs] that the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GORMAN] or any other Senator is at liberty to discuss 
any question he sees fit, there being no rule which will prevent 
the discussion of this or any other question when a Senator has 
the floor. 

Mr. GRAY. Except the general parliamentary rule. 

Mr. TELLER. There is no parliamentary rule which has been 
applied in this Chamber which requires a Senator’s speech to be 
germane to the subject pending before the body. 
oa “9 Eg The parliamentary law is stated in Jefferson’s 

anual. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair has stated, in reply to the 
parliamentary inquiry of the Senator from Wisconsin, that the 

nding qunstion, bole the question of order, has been submitted 

o the Senate, but it is not for the Chair to indicate to Senators the 
line of argument they shall pursue in discussing the question. 
The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GormAN] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I have no desire to detain the 
Senate. If we could come to a vote on this question without dis- 
cussion I would be content. That, however, can not be. There- 
fore, as a member of the Committee on Appropriations, which 
reported this proposition, I will briefly and frankly state, without 
reflecting upon anybody, what we believed to be th: necessities 
for such a t. That is the question, as I understand it, to be 
determined when we vote to consider this proposition. 

There is, therefore, in my view, Mr. President, but ore ques- 
tion involved in this matter. Is the Treasury in such condition 
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that it can provide for the wants of the Government under the 
resent laws? Are the revenues of the Government up to this 
cou brought in by the existing laws sufficient to meet the ap- 
propriations made annually by Congress and the permanent appro- 
priations? 
Mr. President, if it should appear from the official reports of 
the Treasury that we have appropriated more money than can be 


supplied from the revenues of the Government, if it should ap- 
pear that our actual expenditures are greater than our receipts, 
then I submit to the Senate we can not afford to adjourn until 
provision shall have been made to meet that deficiency, unless 
the Senate and the House of Representatives desire that bonds of 
the United States running for thirty years, at 4 per cent interest, 
or bonds of the United States running for ten years and bearing 
5 per cent interest, shall be sold to meet the deficiency. I take it 
for granted that there is not a Senator upon this floor who would 
have the Government repudiate a single obligation or have a 
— which ought to be made by the Government postponed 
ause of the lack of revenue. 

The Senate has asked the Secretary of the Treasury in various 
resolutions whether or not the revenues cf the Government are 

ual to the expenditures; whether, in fact, it is necessary to give 
him further authority to meet the appropriations made by Con- 

. The Secretary has answered those inquiries. I am bound 
to say, sir, that the form of the answers that have been made is 
on its face somewhat misleading, and that those unfamiliar with 
the condition of affairs in the Treasury might draw the conclusion 
that there is a sufficient amount already provided to meet the de- 
mands on the Treasury. But I will try to give to the Senate the 
exact condition of the Treasury. 

The Secretary of the Treasury states that on July 1, 1890, we 
had in the Treasury from revenue from all sources an actual bal- 
ance available for the payment of debts of the Government of 
$89,993,104.20. We began on that date with that amount. Every 
dollar that has been received into the Treasury, except the postal 
receipts, from June 30, 1890, to the 3ist of December just past, 
1894— that is to say, to the ist day of January of this year—amounts 
to $1,590,481,336.90. The expenditures—that is, the payments out 
of the Treasury during the same period—from June 30, 1890, to 
December 31, 1894, four years and a half, have been $1,737,290,- 
560.93, showing that the expenditures during that whole period 
have been $146,809,224.03 more than the Treasury receivea from 
all sources. I speak of the actual expenditures and actual =r 
ments out of the Trecsury. We expended—paid out—not only 
every dollar received from July 1, 1890, to December 31, 1894, but 
all of the $89,993,104.20 on hand July 1, 1890, and $56,816,119.83 
more, every dollar of which was from the proceeds of the sale of 


mds. 
The statement in detail, which is taken from the books of the 
Department, is as follows: 


Cash balance available for current expenses of the Govern- 





ment (excluding gold reserve), July I, 1890 -.....--...-...-.. $89, 993, 104. 20 
Revenues for fiscal year ending June 30, 1891... $392, 612, 447. 31 
Revenues for fiscal year ending June 30,1892... 354, 937, 784. 24 
Revenues for fiscal year ending June 30,1893... 385, 819, 628. 78 
Revenues for fiscal year ending June 30, 1894... 297,722, 019. 25 
Revenues for six months ending December 31, 
FE k cecnd cn cchnevepeparanss tech cond cageesees see 159, 389, 457. 32 
— —- 1, 590, 481, 336. 90 
ED icin cad astabivesngsstnukgbliewanetcabed sé 1, 680, 474, 441.10 
Expenditures for fiscal year ending June 30, 
Benge <5 0unn Sete 5 ation e osvedaakdiiencneceeiane 409, 780, 016. 72 
Expenditures for fiscal year ending June 30, 
scialhitl icin intadch then te ndealah ghinca dele tinted bain mue 382, 597, 510. 56 
Expenditures for fiscal year ending June 30, 
ire enes aidtte Rhee sk aiitbed Coiikd onwe Eee scene 390, 186, 698. 99 
Expenditures for fiscal year ending June 30, 
niidtiihsid uid ann ttiehidin nvm etneevin a oesd 367, 746, 867.03 
mditures for six months ending December 
pe Niiidn taka andliahtincthl iibebn cencedéosnie 186, 979, 467. 63 
I CE kev cttnenedecsncvanndeeucdecrnsaaghobice 1, 787, 290, 560. 93 
Expenditures in excess of revenues and available cash--..... 56, 816, 119. 83 
The above statement of expenditures includes amounts paid for deficien- 
cies in the postal revenues and amounts applied to the ing fund. The 
deficiencies in the service being thus taken into the account on the 
xpenditure side, it is unnecessary to add the revenue and expenditure to 


e 
the totals on either side, as the ce of the expenditures are paid from 
the revenues of the Post-Office Department—one offsetting the other—and 
would not change the final result. 


Excess of oa over receipts from June 30, 1890, to De- 

cember 31, 1894 (four years and six months) $146, 909, 224. 03 

Mr. President, the question arises whether that condition of 
affairs will continue during the next year. The Secretary of the 
ae in his answer to a resolution of the Senate has said that 
during the calendar year of 1895 he will have revenue enough to meet 
the expenses of the Government. That is misleading. The ac- 
counts ate made up from July 1 to June 30. I shall demonstrate, 
I think, that the ne of the Treasury is entirely mistaken in 
that statement; that with all the revenues he will get this calen- 
dar year he will have a deficiency of over $30,000,000 if he pays the 
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debts contracted or appropriations made; and for the fiscal year 
which ends June 30 next he will have a deficiency of from $40,- 
000,000 to $60,000,000, unless he suspends payments on various 
accounts to a greater extent than heretofore. It is only by neg- 
lecting to audit or by postponing the payments that the deficiency 
can be — within the limits I have named. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Maryland permit me? 
I understand him to state, as his opinion, that there will be a defi- 
ciency of $60,000,000 in the present fiscal year, instead of a sur- 
plus of $22,000,000, as is estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. GORMAN. For the fiscal year. But the Secretary of the 
Treasury does not estimate a surplus for the fiscal year. He esti- 
mates a deficiency of twenty-odd million dollars during the fiscal 
year. 

Mr. ALDRICH. What is the estimate of the Senator from 
Meryland for the calendar year? 

Mr. GORMAN. I say, taking the condi*ion of the appropria- 
tions as they are to-day and the revenues—-of course it is a guess 
from now until December next, but I will take the average for 
the past three or four years and the appropriations—that if the 
appropriations we are now making are met, if the obligations of 
the Government are discharged, there will be a deficiency of 
$30,000,000 for the calendar year. But for the fiscal year there can 
be no question as to the deficiency. The Secretary admits that. 
But the Secretary of the Treasury, in the report to the Senate 
which is dated February 18, says: 

The available cash balance in the Treasury at the close of business this day 


(18th of February, 1895), exclusive of gold reserve, is $99,875,284.32. 
Then he says: 


It is not probable that such deficiencies will occur during the remainder of 
the current fiscal year as will exceed the available balance now on hand, and 
it is estimated that during the next fiscal year the receipts will exceed the 
expenditures. 

It will be noted that this entire balance came directly from the 
sale of bonds. The Secretary thinks it is sufficient, with current 
revenues, to carry him through to July 1, 1895. If you count that 
balance and want to continue the process of selling bonds for 
gold and then permitting the holders of United States and Treas- 
ury notes to present them and draw the gold out, as the Secre- 
tary frankly says is done, and then turn the Treasury notes into 
the general accounts to pay the expenses of the Government, then 
of course there will be no necessity for the provision which we 
have reported. But I submit that it is not wise for Congress to 


| adjourn without making some other and more advantageous pro- 


vision, such as that now proposed, when the President of the 
United States, in his message to us, has frankly stated that if the 
emergency arises he will continue to sell those bonds. It is too 
expensive; it is piling up the public debt in a form that is dis- 
tasteful to the people of the country. I do not criticise the Presi- 
dent for his action in the past. I have not one word to say in re- 
gard toit except what I have said heretofore, that the honor and the 
credit of the Government must be maintained; and if Congress 
refuses or fails to provide sufficient money otherwise, and we 
proceed under the construction of law given by the Department 
and by the President, which I think is a mistaken one, not war- 
ranted by the act of 1875, but which is one that has been acted 
upon and one that the President declares to Congress he will! con- 
tinue to act upon, then the responsibility will be upon us. I wish 
to change that policy, Mr. President; I wish to make provision in 
this matter for a certificate of indebtedness, running only for two 
years, redeemable at the option of the Government, so that there 
can be no excuse hereafter for the Department to sell bonds run- 
ning ten or twenty years or thirty years. 

r. PLATT. As the Senator from Maryland is going on, will 
he at some time state, if he can, the amount of the surplus now 
in the Treasury, which we all know is the result of borrowing 
money? But there is some surplus in ths Treasury. 

Mr. ALDRICH. That depends in some degree upon the extent 
of the reserve fund, of course. 

Mr. GRAY. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his letter of 
February 18, states the amount up to that date. 

Mr. DANIEL. Willthe Senator from Maryland allow me to 
ask him a question somewhat in extension of that of the Senator 
from Connecticut? 

Mr. GORMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. DANIEL. How much of the money realized from the 
sales of bonds has been used for current expenses? 

Mr. GORMAN. I will answer the Senator from Virginia with 
great pleasure. In the reply of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which I said was so involved that it would take an accountant to 
understand it, he says what I will read, so that there shall be no 
mistake about it. On page 4 of the communication, if the Senator 
will refer to Executive Document No. 73, he will see that the Sec- 
retary says, in answer to the resolution of inquiry of the Senate 
as to the balance of cash in the Treasury on December 31, 1894, 
that is, last December—the balance of cash in the Treasury on 
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December 81, 1894, available for the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, but not including the gold reserve fund, was $106,375,- 
740.55. 

This is the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Senate of the actual amount of money on hand, which included 
everything—ordinary receipts and the amount of greenbacks that 
he had redeemed in gold—placed in that fund. 

This statement is misleading. It is not true to the extent that 
against that were thirty-odd million dollars in the shape of checks 
and drafts which had gone out and were in the hands of paymas- 
ters and others, So the actual balance which the Secretary had 
on that day available for all classes of expenditures, as shown in 
his statement to me later, was $67,093,134.99. On the ist day of 
January of this year we had only $67,093,134.99 in the Treasury 
available—— 

Mr. CAREY. Including gold? 

Mr. GORMAN. No, sir; exclusive of gold; available for cur- 
rent expenses to meet appropriations by Congress—including every- 
thing he had in the Treasury except the amount of gold that was 
there to redeem greenbacks. 

Mr. GRAY. May Iask the Senator from Maryland where he 
finds the deduction on account of checks in the hands of disburs- 
ing agents that is to be taken from the balance of $106,375,000 
which the Secretary of tue Treasury gives as the cash balance on 
December 31, 1894? 

Mr. GORMAN. If the Senator from Delaware will send for 
the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury made on the first 
day of every month, if he has it not before him, he will find the 
exact amount. I will hand the Senator the statement, if he has 
not one. 

Mr. GRAY. But how does that qualify the statement made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury that on December 31, 1894, that was 
the actual cash balance? 

Mr. GORMAN. Iam trying to explain to the Senator that the 
statement was made up by some official in the Department, show- 
ing the exact amount the Treasury had on hand without as 
into account the checks and the drafts that had been given an 
were outstanding. Therefore it is misleading. The statement of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, which was made on the Ist day of 
January of this year, gives the correct, the exact amount. 

Mr. GRAY. tis what I want to get. 

Mr. GORMAN. As soon asI discovered this statement in the 
report to the Senate I went to the Treasury Department and said, 
«This statement is misleading; it is not accurate, or else your 
regular statement made on the ist day of January is incorrect.” 
When they went to the books and went over them they said, ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly; the correct balance is $67 ,093,134.99, and not $106,375,740.55, 
as reported to the Senate.” 

Mr. GRAY. That is the statement I wish to see. 

Mr. GORMAN. I will send and get one for the Senator if he 
desires it. It is the statement of December 31. 

Mr. STEWART. Ishouldlike to call attention to the state- 
ment of February 18, 1895, wherein the Secretary of the Treasury 
says he has a cash balance of $99,875,284.32, exclusive of $55,101,- 
704.63 of gold reserve. 

Mr. GORMAN. That is the statement to which I referred a 
few moments since. Will the Senator permit me to go on with 
the monthly and yearly statements? I will come later to what he 
refers to. t will read first the , 80 that the Senator from 
Delaware can ascertain them for himself. On the first day of each 
month the Secretary of the Treasury makes an actual statement 
from the books of the Treasury, and he reported there that the 
net cash on hand was $67,093,184.99. Thatisthe actual money on 
hand available for ordinary expenditures. His subordinates— 
some of the new ones, I do not know who—in answering the reso- 
intion of the Senate failed to deduct from that the checks that had 
already been passed away or given out. That was misleading. 
There is no hesitation on the part of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and no question, that instead of its being $106,000,000 it is $67,- 
000,000, The Senator can look over the statement if he desires. 
There is no question about it. Nobody doubts it. That is a dif- 
ference of thirty-odd million dollars, to begin with. 

But the Secretary of the Treasury estimates that the revenue 
from now out will be sufficient to meet the ordi disburse- 
ments, provided he uses the balance in the Treasury that he has 
received in the shape of greenbacks for which he has paid gold. 
In that I think he is mistaken. We do not believe that if we per- 
mit him to use every dollar in the Treasury so received, giving 
the most liberal for all the possible revenue from now 
until July, 1895, he will have enough money to meet the current 

of the Government by $60,000,000, taking into account 
the amount that is due on account of former appropriations, a 
part of which must be paid. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
great > the way of suspending payment on any account 
which been ted for by Co: » 


Up to this date ce 
fund, is about $105,449,201.59, that Sas been appropriated by Con- 
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gress, and the sinking fund, $150,506,838.85, making a total of 
$255,955,039.94, which is available for expenditure. 

But, a sinking fund, there is over $100,000,000 owin 
now for public buildings, for rivers and harbors, on account o 
the Navy, and on account of the other appropriations made. As 
a matter of course if you suspend payment, refuse to pay your 
debts, paralyze all these enterprises and works which 5 lt aod 
has determined are necessary, there may be a forced balance in 
the Treasury in 1896. But it will be simply by piling up your 
debt obligations to the extent of sixty or eighty million dollars 
more. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has estimated—I will give his 
figures, because I received them from the Department (the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Vest] has stated what he understood to 
be the case, which turned out to be accurate, and the Senator’s 
statement was accurate as to what the Secretary said)—that for 
this calendar year, with which we are dealing now, he would 
receive in revenues from customs $174,000,000 (I do not give the 
odd figures), from internal revenue $190,000,000, and from miscel- 
laneous receipts $15,000,000; that his whole receipts during the 
year would be $380,610,543. That is, from last January to next 
January. He estimated that his expenditures during the same 
period would be $358,000,000. That is the full estimate; all they 
can guess will be received. The question is whether that is a fair 
estimate of his receipts. If it is, then that item would be correct. 

The estimate of the Secretary is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, February 21, 1898. 


Srr: In reply to your communication of the 19th instant I have the honor 
to state that the items of estimated revenue and expenditure during the 
calendar year beginning January 1, 1895,and ending December 81, 1895, bo’ 
inclusive, are as follows: 


Revenue— 


Expenditures— 
Civil and miscellaneous 


Pensions 
Interest 


This is the estimate upon which the Secretary’s response to Senate resolu- 
tion of January 28, 1895, was based. 
Respectfully, yours, 
J. G. CARLISLE, Secretary. 
Hon. A. P. GoRMAN, 
United States Senate. 

If any Senator will take up the receipts in the last three years 
and will average them per month he will find that that estimate 
of oe is $25,000,000 greater for the whole year than it has 
averaged in the months we have already passed. There is some 
reason to believe that the revenues will increase, that there will 
be a very considerable increase after July and until December 
31. But itis not safe to estimate such a decided increase as the 
Secretary hopes to have. 

But take it on the other hand. He says the expenditures will 
be $358,000,000. Let us see what the expenditures actually are 
and what is appropriated for. Now, remember that the Secre- 
tary’s estimates for expenditures are only $358,000,000. The ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year from July, 1891, to July, 1892, were 
$385,736,808.71 and the permanent appropriations were $121,863,- 
880; making the whole appropriation for that year $507 ,600,188.71. 
A part of the permanent appropriation is the sinking fund, which 
they can ignore, that is about 349,000,000, making the amount to 
be provided for about $460,000,000. For the fiscal year of 1894 and 
1895 the total appropriations were $492,230,685.03. 

Now I come to this year’s appropriations, which we are making 
now for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1895, and ending June30, 
1896. Tho bills which have passed the other House already amount 
to $874,1,0,111.51. Add to this amount the increases we must 
make and the permanent appropriations, and they will be about 


,000,000. 
I will insert in this connection a statementof the appropriations 
for several years _ and an estimate as to the appropriations for 
the approaching fiscal year: 


Appropriations for the fiscal year 1891 and 1892. 


, 156, 005. 08 
101, 074, 680. 00 
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Appropriations for the fiscal year 1895 and 1896. 


The bills that have passed the House of Representatives so far, 
not including miscellaneous appropriations, but only the reg- 
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have been and will be made will exceed sdb ebsihtcndigliandianomat 20, 000, 000. 00 a a id eee ce nanan Saas sah $82, 357,100 
Se alain lca | $25,006, 923 |............. 
ing the total a riations by the appropriation aa a | “5a 719,598 |. ee 
oe ee 390, 000, 000.00 a Se be eae ens 
Add the permanent appropriations for this fiscal year_........ 113, 073, 956. 00 i es i | 344,683,707 | 257,996, 135 
ee  iitertiintnatiindictnemanstiienennennnes 500, 000, 000.00 | Paid out during 6 hs ending Dec. 31, 1892: ee eee 
Which includes the sinking fund, of about.............-......-- 49, 000, 600.00 aera 28, 341, 343 
te Sie aS a a... 
Deduct the sinking fund and the amount to be provided for is, Davies 6 months ending June 30, 1893: 
2 RN I iceenticrianiinihengiooemmmannties ane 450, 000, 000. 00 i nigininen Ce a ee 45, 320, 895 
As against the Secretary’s estimate of ....................---... 358, 047, 520.00 Bor noves od nga. ORS ih a a pea Ti, 102, 144 |_..._- sa 
tt no ec cena indnenkawtGie >, 872, 5 
Or a difference of about......---.+-----+--:-ee-sseereenneneoeeee Ana) «a _______|__.....__. 9 863, 287 
Mr. President, if the Secretary of the Treasury,in the light of | Pring 6 months ending Dec. 3l, 1803 | mw... 
what is being passed here now, were to revise that estimate, he For other money - Ss ae J 1, 550, 188 
would have to admit that the figures which I have given are cor- oo expenses.__. ._. ener 9,130,667 | 18,013, 738 
rect. The truth is—and I have the highest regard for the Secre- a ending June 30, 1804: oh Seated 
tary of the Treasury—one year age he made an estimate (or his Oe ccncee-wecccensl SNORE... : 
subordinates made one to which he agreed) of the revenues and DP CREE TG niece cores eweew eeerw ererrweerersjoneoes -200 =~ | 11,407,268 
the expenditures of the Government, and he made a mistake on Decne’ ae ending Dec. 31, ner | ieee 32, 775, O89 
the wrong side of about $60,000,000. The Treasury officials have en Oe ee ee 
been adhering to that mistake in all official communications which PON. ise Sicenidndhiatabbeuinss 62, 357,100 |. - 
have been made, when the fact stares them in the face that day by For expenses... -.-.---.-------+------------++--+- feom=ennnannen=| 30, 00,18 
day, as the daily report shows, they are running behind in receipts ee Oe ES ie 258,439,262 | 194,712,007 
and that the payments exceed his estimate. That the receipts will ee 
increase when business resumes its normal condition I believe as | OD hand Dec. 31, 1804 -...-.._..-... .-...--------------- 86,244, 445 | 63,284, 103 








firmly as does the Senator from Indiana tose VOORHEES} who 
reported the revenue bill last session. I believe the revenue act 
1 give a surplus of from forty to fifty million dollars per annum 
under normal conditions of trade, but it can not do it in this 
ear; it will not do it im the first six months or the next year. 
There isthe deficiency. It stares you in the face with $100,000,000 


Summarized, this statement shows the following net results: 





| 
| Gold. Notes. 


On hand July 1, 1892_....-..-.---~-----~---------------- $114, 342, 366 $8, 696, 590 














appropriated prior to the year 1895 that has not been paid, and | Receivea— 
with the of bonds sold to pay current expenditures. i iii i es eee ee 
la to Senators whether it is wise or patriotic for us to per- = a wo-ann enna n= 2+ ee eeee == 2--- = --------- = a) — |-------~----- 
mit Congress to adjourn without making some provision which m surplus Ca... 
will meet this deficiency, which will it impolitic, unwise, Wromenioo! bonds... .............--....-.....-- 117, 880, 288 |.........--.. 
yea, Mr. President, impossible, for any executive officer to sell Total sosaun'aaet Sar bon Se 
ten or thirty year bonds and to continue to pay current expenses ee ne Pee aE on oo ee 
from the proceeds of such sales of bonds. Paid out— 
Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- — mec ttnniemeremneiennrorennnreens ~-z------~----| 2€8, 379, 910 
tion? rie... | ee | -i5- ste ori 
Mr. GORMAN, Certainly. For expemses..........-.-.---..-..-s---.----2-.-..| 9,190,667 | 71, 412,196 
Mr. GEORGE. What is the objectiontorequiringtheSecretary| fear eres 
of the Treasury to coin the seigniorage in the Treasury? Retr tree-neremtemmenenerene coweweccerwecoes 258, 439, 262 | 194, 712, 077 
Mr. GORMAN. Ihave just said—I think the Senator was not 


. On hand Dec. $1, 1994 .............-----.-------------- | 96,244,445 | 63, 284, 103 
present—that I trust we will be able to settle this question purely 
of deficiency in the Treasury, and I appealed, as far as I could, to 
every Senator to abandon for the time being all the theories and 
ideas as to the character and kind of currency, but simply to pro- 
vide a certificate that shall be redeemable within two years at the 
tion of the Government, that being the only thing we can do in 
ese expiring hours of Congress so as to prevent the sale of gold 
bonds hereafter. That is the point. 

Mr. GEORGE. It seems to me to bevery bad economy to bor- 
row money when we have it already in the Treasury if we would 
just coin it. 

Mr. GORMAN. Oh, the Senator knows that would open up 
the whole question of silver and gold. Now, what would be the 
result if this proposition should be adopted? I have in my hand, 








gold the sum of 9.971 was afterwards paid out for other kinds of money 
and $71,412,196 w lied to current expenses. Of the $19,919,971 of other 
moneys so acquired, however, the sum of $14,522,514 was also paid out during 
the six months eae December 31, 1894, for current expenses. The total 
application of the gold fund to expenses was therefore as follows: 


From the for taal it appears that out of $249,299,595 of notes received for 
as. 


SONI tahiti adidisetRle gs crewecne cdtevdaineeccnsunsianiics 71, 412, 196 
Other moneys received for redeemed notes_...................--...- 14,522, 514 


ee ee eee eee en ee ee eee ewe enn wees ween ee eeen---= UU, 


Hence the statement of the receipts and disbursements on account of the 
gold fund, in the simplest form, is as follows: 
I a ncn wgunaianosnseounan $114, 342, 366 
Received— 





which I will publish in full in the Recorp,‘a statement from the ee EEE ieee mmm tern nnn nnn ete 
Treasurer of the United States showing the exact operation of ai... neem 
this matter of the sale of bonds and how the plan now — —_——_——. 
would have saved any necessity for the last issue of bonds. TOW ~-..---~-~--nnwne nnn enna nneeen anne eeee eeneen nnn e scene 544, 683, 707 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, Paid out— gi? eee 

Washington, D. C., February 25, 1898. Por notes and Other Money ~~... ....2...25 2220 e ence cece e.ccese 163, 364, 885 

Str: In compliance with your oral request I have the honor to submit the I 95, U4, 377 
following statement of the receipts an disbursements of d and United : eae tee el 
States notes and Treasury notes | from July a m8, to Decem al, 1894. For TOIT nore onan nnnnnn manner concur evewcceccecccecccncuneesscouces 258, 439, 26:2 
convenience of comparison ments pre urnished the time i = 
divided into partons of six months: P y © 8 | On hand December a id cnc cntntinditstinttin cwctitndwcweeee 86, 244, 445 





You will observe that the recei of $5,071 from surplus revenues were 
confined to Nene a he 





Gold. the six months ending December 21,1892. The $95,074,377 applied 
from the gold fund to current expenses, during the two years ending Decem- 
en toms 1 ee a < $9,927,766 so soplied carteg Senen 
Oe em iS ii $114, 342, 968 makes a to ‘or the twenty-five months, as stated in the 
Received during 6 months ending Dec. : , first of the Secretary of the Treasury's reply to the Senate resolution 
Ne qUee.......1tans RR EENS - _— ee See ap dated January 31, a 
I TO signs sin Nebo Sapibintiehvie éditiauane aaiadinand 28,341,348 ’ , 
Frum seria serena | Rae 3 Treanarer United States. 
ing 6 months ending June 80, 1893: as ag Hon. A.P. GORMAN, United Stctes Senate. 
A I Ail 9 tiled tier etrtere aeanntssiaaneiowedisiacapinecsiiwewssus For the tw h f bonds that were made prior to the last 
F EE ete or o purchases 0 © prior to ' ast, 
aoteteaie iain 45, 820, 895 the $100,000,000, for which $117,000,000 was received into the 
For goid SNe ee | , the gold was all drawn out by bankers and others, who 


Daring 6 months ending June 30, 1804: presented greenbacks or Treasury notes for redemption. During 
the period included in the last twenty-five months, when the 


Treasury authorities had sufficient money that they could use ar. 
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utilize, they took the same greenbacks for which the bankers and 
others had demanded gold, went out into the open market, pre- 
sented them, and received —_ for them to the amount of $107,- 
000,000. It is completely demonstrated that if they had had in 
the last twenty-five months a surplus of money in the Treasury, 
greenbacks and Treasury notes and bank notes or silver notes, 
the credit of the Government was so perfect that the Secretary of 
the Treasury could have had all the gold he wanted in exchange 
for these noninterest-bearing notes. Nobody questions it who 
looks at the Treasury statements. 

‘There is not a man who has had years of experience in the Treas- 
ury who does not know that what I now state is true. There is 
not a man who is familiar with the operations of the Treasury 
who does not know that from the date of resumption under the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] the credit of the 
Government has been so good, the knowledge of the people so per- 
fect that every obligation would be redeemed in money of equal 
value with that of any other, that you could go and get gold for 
Treasury notes. 

Mr. President, just prior to the first Administration of President 
Cleveland the public became somewhat alarmed, as they have been 
in the last six months. A run was made upon the Treasury for 
gold, and the then Secretary of the Treasury, a very great man, 
Mr. McCulloch, became alarmed, as others since have become 
nervous. He thought we were going upon a silver basis, that his 
gold was disappearing. I read a telegram in ‘the Senate nearly 
eight years ago from that distinguished Secretary to the sub- 
treasurer in New York, stating that we would be upon a silver 
basis in thirty days. 

But President Cleveland came into power, and he had a grand, 
courageous man for Secretary of the Treasury. He had in the 
Treasury over $200,000,000 of greenbacks and Treasury notes; 
and what did he do? He went over to New York and said to the 
men who had made a corner against the Treasury gold, as they 
made it recently, ‘‘ You may precipitate a panic. e Govern- 
ment is strong; the Government can stand a panic; but you will 
have the panic if you continue to embarrass the Government as 

ou have done.” He had greenbacks, he had Treasury notes, and 

e had silver dollars which he could use for the purpose of teach- 
ing them alesson. He said, ‘‘ Here are $20,000,000in round silver 
dollars, not certificates. Give me your gold for it and stop this 
raid upon the Treasury, or else you shall have the panic.” And 
they agreed to give him $20,000,000 of gold for the ,000,000 of 
silver. The transaction was not completed, because there was no 
necessity for it; ‘ came rolling back into the Treasury, and the 
panic was p ° 

Mr. GEORGE. Why not treat them the same way now? 

Mr. GORMAN. Ah, Mr. President, the Senator must not put 
such a question to me. 

Mr. GEORGE. Why? 

Mr. GORMAN. Iam dealing with the condition as it stands 
now. You have nomoney in your Treasury as you had then, and 
that is the point of my remarks. Secretary Carlisle came into the 
Department ~~“ of the power to do as Secretary Manning had 
done. I know from my own nal knowledge that he tried to 
do it; that he proclaimed to the world he intended to doit. His 
desire was in that direction; but when he came to look at his 
toffers he found he was unlike Mr. Manning; that he had no bal- 
ance to pay his current debts with. He was helpless. I want to 
relieve him. I appeal to the Senator from Mississippi now to 
give him this authority to the extent of $100,000,000, so that he 
may say to them from now henceforth, ‘‘ You can not embarrass 
the Government. Our creditis perfect. We have the money that 
the people will take. We have the right to issue certificates of 
$20 and up to $500, which any patriotic citizen will take. Iam 
master of the situation. The ClovePasent of the United States 
shall not be at the mercy of a few powerful banks.” 

Mr, GEORGE. I understand the Secretary of the Treasury 
does not want any of these certificates; that he has plenty of 
money. That is his statement. The Senator from Maryland 
seems to treat the Secretary of the as a sort ofa ward, as 
ow we are his guardians here to take care of him. I under- 
stand the Secretary says he has money enough. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I do not understand the Secre- 
tary to say so, and I challenge the Senator from Mississippi or 
any other Senator to produce the evidence that he has ever said 
so. Itis not in existence, so far as I know. 

Mr. President, Iam not the guardian of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, but as a Senator on this floor I am the servant of a por- 
tion of the people of the United States. I represent a people who 
would not permit me to remain here if I did not advocate the pay- 
ment of every just obligation of the Government. I stand here, 
Mr. President, to do what I think to be right to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the Government in every way and to prevent the sale of 
bonds for a long term of years. 

Mr. VOO! . Iknow the Senator from Maryland does not 
intend to do anybody an injustice, 
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Mr. GORMAN. No; I would not. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly not the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. GORMAN. Oh, no; certainly not. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ithink it proper and right in this connection 
in his remarks to have stated what the Secretary of the Treasury 
has said on this subject. In a communication to the Finance 
Committee he stated that he thought, as he has heretofore said, 
he ought to have the general authority to issue Government se- 
curities to aid the Treasury in case of a deficiency, but that he 
would not exercise the power now if given to him, because he 
said it was not necessary. 

Mr. VILAS. Will the Senator from Indiana permit me to call 
attention to the exact language in the communication of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to the President of the Senate under date 
of the 18th of February? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly. 

Mr. VILAS. After stating that there was in the Treasury on 
the 18th of February, exclusive of the $55,000,000 gold reserve, 
nearly $100,000,000, ‘‘as shown by the inclosed statement,” the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury says: 

It is my opinion that the Secretary of the Treasury ought to be perma- 
nently invested with authority to issue and sell short-time bonds or other ob- 
ligations of the Government for the purpose of raising money to meet such 
deficiencies in the ordinary revenues as may occur from time to time; but I 
do not think that there is any necessity at the present time for the exercise 
of such authority if it existed. It is not probable that such deficiencies will 
occur during the remainder of the current fiscal year as will exceed the avail- 


able balance now on hand, and it is estimated that auring the next fiscal year 
the receipts will exceed the expenditures. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Iam very much obliged to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. That is the communication I referred to. 

Mr. CULLOM. If the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
has an official letter from the Secretary of the Treasury stating 
exactly what the condition of the Treasury is and what he wants, 
I should like to have it put in the Recorp. 

Mr. GRAY. That is the letter referred to. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Wisconsin has read the 
letter from the Secretary of the Treasury to which I alluded. 

Mr. CULLOM. ‘The Senator from Wisconsin read only an ex- 
tract from it, I understand. 

Mr. VILAS. I read substantially all of it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is not along letter. I want to supple- 
ment that statement by simply observing, what we all remember, 
that the President of the United States has assured us that he has 
a comfortable surplus on hand and he was not clamoring for such 
legislation as this. 

r. GEORGE. ‘' Comfortable” there meant ‘ plenty.” 

Mr. VOORHEES. ‘‘ Plenty.” 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator from Indiana and the Senator 
from Wisconsin will please take note of the fact that the Secretary 
says: ‘It is my opinion that the Secretary of the Treasury ought 
to be permanently invested with authority to issue and sell short- 
time bonds or other obligations of the Government for the pur- 
pose of raising money to meet such deficiencies in the ordinary 
revenues as may occur from time to time.” There is an express 
declaration that a provision such as we propose is wise and ought 
to be granted, There can be no question as to the correctness of 
that opinion. 

It is true that the Secretary further adds: ‘‘ But I do not think 
there is any necessity at the present time for the exercise of such 
authority, if it existed.” That may be, Mr. President; but the 
Senators who are pressing this proposition must remember that 
with all the deficiencies that have occurred in the revenues, 
amounting already to over $100,000,000, neither the President nor 
the Secretary has ever called the attention of Cougress to such de- 
ficiencies and asked for such relief as is now proposed. This is the 
first communication from the Secretary of ine ‘Treasury, brought 
out, it is true, in reply to a resolution of the Senate, in which he 
suggests short-time bonds instead of the use and sale of ten and 
thirty year bonds. And the authority ought to be given to him, 
and I am amazed that Senators oppose it on the ground that the 
Secretary does not desire the enactment. 

Mr. STEWART. I also call the attention of the Senator from 
Maryland to the fact that the $100,000,000, in round numbers, 
was exclusive, the Secretary states, of the $55,000,000 then in the 
Treasury; but under the sale of bonds, the President tells us, and 
we know it to be a fact, enough money will come in on the bonds 
already sold to make the reserve over $100,000,000; and then he 
will have $100,000,000 of available funds for current expenses and 
$100,000,000 in the Treasury. 

Mr. CAREY. The Senator from Maryland is familiar with the 
reply of February 18 made by the Secre of the Treasury to 
the inquiry of the Senate. He states that there were $99,000,000 
in the Treasury exclusive of the gold reserve. Will the Senator 
state, if he knows, what amount of checks and certificates are out 
against the $99,000,000? 

Mr. GORMAN. Iam dealing with the statements by calendar 
years and for the six months from July 1 to December 31, 1894, 








‘Iam not unaware of the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which the Senator from Wisconsin read, nor am I unmindful of 
the statement of the President of the United States in his recent 
message communicated to the Senate of the United States, which 
is Executive Document No. 257 of the present session, dated Jan- 
uary 28, 1895. 

There need be no fear— 

Says the President— 
that we can not pay our current expenses with such money as we have. 

Now mark it, ‘‘ with such money as we have.” 


There is now in the Treasury a comfortable surplus of more than $63,000,000, 
but it is not in gold, and therefore does not meet our difficulty. 


But every dollar of it was a part of the proceeds of the sale of 
the bonds. The Treasury notes were presented and redeemed in 
gold, and his entire balance was from the sale of bonds. Not in 
gold. No, Mr. President. The act of 1875 that authorized the 
issue of these bonds pai for keeping up the gold reserve 
alone. It was intended for the purpose of keeping up the gold re- 
serve alone; but it was afterwards construed, and stated by the 
Secretary frankly, that after he had thus bought his gold and I 
took my greenbacks there and presented them he gave me the gold 
back for them and then put my greenbacks into his general re- 
ceipts. That never was in contemplation. 

ow, I am not criticising the President or the Secretary of the 
Treasury. On the contrary, I have said over and over again, and 
I desire to repeat it, that under the circumstances there was noth- 
ing else for them todo. Thecredit of the Government had to be 
maintained. What I do say is that Congress, in my judgment, 
would be recreant to the duty they owe the people of the country 
if they did not give the President and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury power to issue certificates of two years, bearing 3 per cent 
interest, to let the Secretary of the Treasury meet any emergency 
of the Treasury Department. We do not direct him to dispese of 
them. I have that confidence in every President and every Secve- 
tary which leads me to believe that they would not abuse a trust 
of this sort and dispose of them if it were not necessary; but we 
be to give the power to them. 

hen, Mr. President, we ought to say to them, and I will, so far as 
I can, publicly and privately, that ‘‘ Having given you this power 
there will be no necessity for you to sell thirty-year bonds here- 
after, and the people of the country will not sustain you if you do 
it.” But if Congress fails to give this power, then, as the President 
has said to you, he will continue the sale of bonds. Whocancom- 
plain of him hereafter if there is a failure here and now? Sena- 
tors who are on more intimate terms than I am and may know 
more of the personal views of the Executive may have some inti- 
mation that this is distasteful to the Administration. That would 
not control me, because my view is that I must represent the in- 
terests of the people of the country as Lunderstandthem. I would 
not desire to force upon a coordinate branch any power that they 
did not want, unless in my judgment it was absolutely necessary 
to protect the taxpayer. I can not, with my view, permit the 
session to close without making the effort to give some such power 
as will save a repetition of the transactions of the past. Irefer to 
all three sales of long-year bonds. 

Now, Mr. President—— 


Mr. GRAY. Before the Senator leaves the general discussion | 


of the resources of the Treas 


and its present condition, which 
is so interesting to the 


ple of this country, will he explain how 
itis that January 1, 1895, the available cash balance was about 
$67,000,000, after ing the deductions which I admit ought to 
be made, the checks in the hands of disbursing agents, and that 
February 18, by the statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
there was an available cash balance, exclusive of gold reserve, of 
$99,000,000, and there has been about that available cash balance 
from that day to this? 

Mr. GOR . Yes;I can explain it to the Senator. 

Mr. GRAY. How can the Senator explain it except by the im- 
pro condition of the Treasury? 

Mr. RMAN. Notatall. Icanexplainit to the Senator, and 
when he reads the Recorp he will find the figures all here from 
the Treasurer of the United States. There was some small in- 
crease in the current revenue, which I say is going on to increase 
under the present law, but not enough to meet the warts until a 
= hence in my judgment. But the difference in the cash that 

e names there is just the precise point Ihave stated. They came 
down here and bought 5 per cent bonds and paid gold for them, 
Then when they were about to induce another sale of bonds they 
came in with greenbacks and drew the _ out, drawing out 

70,000,000 within two or three months. ey handed the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury greenbacks, and he turned them over to the 
other side of the counter and counted them as so much cash in the 


ury. 

Mr. GRAY. From an analysis of the figures given on the back 

of the letter of February 18 I do not find those figures sustained. 
Mr. GORMAN. Let me show the Senator. 

Mr.GRAY. There is undoubtedly an increase in grecabacks 
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by reason of their having been redeemed in gold and held by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for current purposes. 

Mr. RMAN. Forthesix months ending June 30, 1894, which 
covers the period the Senator talks about, $79,000,000 of notes were 
received for gold. In the six months ending December 30, 1894, 
the very period the Senator is talking about, they brought in 

2,337,100 in greenbacks or Treasury notes and took the gold out 
of the Treasury; and the Secretary under his rule turned it over 
into the cash book and said, ‘‘I will count this assurplus.” That 
is the whole point in the case. The Treasury has been maintained. 
It would have represented $117,000,000 mvure of debt than it has 
but for that gold transaction. 

At this point I submit Treasury statements showing the con- 
dition of the Treasury from July 1, 1884, to January 1, 1895: 


Condition of the Treasury from July 1, 1884. to January 1, 1896 
es I I ts FO di dene cana cee ncnccnnscen $161, 396, 577. 18 
Receipts to March 1, 1886 ......................... 214, 732, 476, 33 ) 
Ordinary expenditures, July 1, 1884, to March 1 Witsoe gence ami 
expenditures, July 1, 1884, to March 1, 

1 i oe - + F 2 
Redemption of debt, July 1, 1884, to March 1, 

1885 44, 681, 704. 64 

















— 218,080, 900.93 
In oe nian 158, 048, 152.58 
Cash in Treasury as per debt statement ..............-.-.....-- ~ 159, 356, 506. 41 
Cash balance, March 1, 1885 ...........-..---.---- 159, 356, 506. 41 5 
Receipts to July 1, 1886 ........................... 109, 340, 743. 88 
——- --- 268, 697 , 250. 29 
Ondigery expenditures, March 1, 1885, to July 1, ae toe Cont 
ae eens 87, 820, 746. ; 
Redemption of debt, March 1, 1885, to July 1, 
I i ls i ks nm eninti conned 1, 2, 780. 79 
— 89, 123,527.10 


179, 573, 723. 19 


te ME ARE Ad thc nals encectensecessecsctsocdes 
Cash in Treasury as per debt statement-........................ ~ 178, 602, 643. 23 


Cash balance July 1, 1885................ --........ 178, 602, 643. 23 

eS |.) eee 336, 439, 727.06 ok palin 
—_—— —— §15, 042,370. 2 

Ordinary expenditures fiscal year 1886 .......... 242,483, 198.50 

Redemption of debt fiscal year 1886. ............. 44, 543, 993. 36 
—<$<—$<_———_ 287, 027, 181. 86 

SS ~ 28, 015, 238, 43 
Cash in Treasury as per debt statement a 


227, 265, 253. 4 


I NI in crn waccentecces ences 
Receipts fiscal year 1067 .......................... 


Ordinary expenses fiscal year 1887_.............. 
Redemption of debt fiscal year 1887.............. 





598, 668, 531. 00 


p71 , 832, 179. 97 
127, 918, 468.15 





895, 850, 648. 12 
SES PRE ARMS Fate ~ 202, 817, 882. 88 
Cash in Treasury as per debt statement 


Ces I te Be BNE on cnce. ---<.2202-02----- 


208, 323, 950. 21 


206, 323, 950. 21 ce 











Receipts fiscal year 1888 .......................... 379,206, 074. 76 
Ordi ditures fiscal year 1888 1a03 om 
nary expenditures year winccseccs 5, OKT 
Redemption of debt fiscal year 1888-__............ 74, 813, 563. 0 
—_——- 342, 738, 364. 18 
Ta I is cineca sin sc cneceennwc~aes nsec 242, 851, 660. 79 
Cash in Treasury as per debt statement -.................-....- ~ 263, 674, 167.85 
Cash balance July 1,1898........................-. 243, 674,167.85 fd 
Receipts to March 1, 1880 ......................... 255, 210, 423. 38 


- 498, 884, 501. 23 


222, 434, 625. 25 


Ontteery expenditures, July 1, 1888, to March 
Redemption of debt, July 1, 1888, to March 1, 
DE abs daeied tintin Winteddinbieenancecacedecocvbn 92, 869, 643. 85 





315, 304, 269. 10 


Balance March 1, 1880 ...............--2222ec22-------eeeeeee 183,580,822. 13 
Cash in Treasury as per debt statement -....................... 


Cash balance March 1, 1889_....................-.. 
Receipts to July 1, 1680....................-.....-- 


Ordinary expenditures, March 1, 1889, to July 
1, 1889 77, 265, 088. 00 
28, 389, 794. 50 


———— 105, 654, 882.30 


- 183, 827, 190. 29 
183, 827,190.29 % 
129, 662, 280. 40 

——— 313, 489, 470.69 





oo cicrcemennasebndenes atepeieainineilienian 207, 884, 588 19 
Cash in Treasury as per debt statement-.-....................... 


Cash balance July 1, 1889................-. niainiliniinds 
Receipts fiscal year 1800......................-... 


208, 479, 874. 01 
200,479,874.01 , 
403, 030; 982: 63 

612. 560, 856. 64 


Ordinary expenditures fiscal year 1890. ....._... ~ 318, 040, 710. 66 
Redemption of debt fiscal year 1890__............ 104, 642, 149. 50 
Mitac {22 682, 560.16 
OD I EE iiedilnisidiiitndemuninbaammammeces 188, 877, 996 8 
Cash in Treasury as per debt statement _........... 189, 093, 104. 20 
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Condition of the Treasury from July 1, 1884, to January 1, 1895—Continued. 
Cash balance July 1, 1900..........-............--. $189, 993, 10... 20 
Receipts fiscal year 1 B02, 12, 447.31 
Nationa!-bank fund deposited fiscal year 1891... 68, 571, 690. 75 


Ordinary expenditures fiscal year 1891 
Redemption of debt fiscal year 1891 ...... ...... 
National-bank notes redeemed fiscal year 1891.. 


Balance June 30, 1891 
Cash in Treasury as per debt statement 


Cash balance July 1, 1891 
Receipts fiscal year 1892 
National-bank fund deposited fiscal year 1892. _. 
511, 809, 431.07 
Ordinary expenditures fiscal year 1892 
Redemption of debt fiscal year 1892 ..........-.. 
National-bank notes redeemed fiscal year 1892... 
885, 588, 888. 56 


126, 220, 542. 51 


126, 692, 377.08 


Balance June 30, 1892 


Cash in Treasury as per debt statement 


Cash balance July 1, 1892 
Receipts fiscal year 1893 
National-bank fund deposited fiscal year 1893... 


Ordinary expenditures fiscal year 1893 
Redemption of debt fiscal year 1893 
National-bank notes redeemed fiscal year 1893... 


Balance June 30, 1893 
Cash in Treasury as per debt statement 


Cash balance July 1, 1808... ........-...--002e0ss00 
Receipts fiscal year 1804 ..................-------. 
National-bank fund deposited fiscal year 1894... 
Receipts from sale of 5 per cent bon 


Ordininary expenditures fiscal year 1894... ..... 
National-bank notes redeemed fiscal vear 1804 .. 


Balance June ™, 1894 
Cash in Treasury as per debt statement 


Cash balance July 1, 1594 
Receipts to January 1, 1895........... cehaeaiaanels 
National-bank fund deposited to January 1, 1895. 
Receipts from sale of 5 per cent bonds 
344, 179, 148. 45 
186, 953, 922. 68 
5, 422, 991.00 
—————_ 192, 376, 913. 63 


Ortinany expenditures to January 1, 1895. ...... 
National-bank notes redeemed toJanuary 1, 1895. 


Balance January 1, 1895 


Cash in Treasury as per debt statement .............-.....--... 153,337,579. 99 

This statement includes gold and available cash. 

Norr.—Many Sa of cash included in the cash balance in the Treasury 
are not taken into the receipts of the Government until adjustments of ac- 
counts are reached and the amounts finally covered into the Treasury b 
warrants. This will explain the difference between the receipts and expend- 
itures as shown in this statement, and the cash balance as shown by the 
public debt statement. 

The amount of debt anpueity reguiesd to be redeemed on the sinking-fund 
account aggregates about $49,000,000. The amount redeemed for the fund for 
the fiscal year 1882 fell short of the requirement by $11,307,825.36, and for the 
fiscal years 1893 and 1894 $41,904,543.72 and $48,480,0114.27, respectively, making a 
total balance due the fund on June 30, 1894, of $101, 782.383.95. 

Public debt redeemed. 
Fiscal year— 
adie 
1882. 
1883. 


44, 543, 993. 36 
127, 918, 468. 15 eaisaces 
From this statement it appears that on July 1, 
1895, the total balance in the Treasury, includ- 
ing gold, Treasury notes, United States notes, 
and fractional coin and silver dollars, was _... $153, 887,579. 99 
Deduct the reserve fand 


53, 387, 579. 99 


Balances appropriated and unexpended January 
y 255, 955, 089. 94 


1, 1895, including the sinking fund : 


The amendment reported by the committee is intended to equip 
and arm the Secretary of the Treasury so that hereafter, ‘it he 


* Incindies $23,553,298.50 national-bank notes redeemed under act of July 14, 
+ Includes $16,232,721 national-bank notes redeemed under act of July 14, 
sayncludes $9,037,651.50 national-bank notes redeemed under act of July 14, 
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chooses to exercise it, when the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Gray] 

oes to the Treasury Department and says, “I want my money, 

e will say, ‘“‘ We will give you greenbacks or we will give you 
these certificates if you desire them.” It makes it a popular ioan, 
and enables the Secretary of the Treasury to dispose of a security 
that runs only two years at the option of the Government, and at 
a rate of interest far below that which he has paid for the gold 
which he now has. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will allow me, as this statement is 
a very interesting one, I wish to ask him whether it does not bear 
out the hopefulness of the Secretary of the Treasury that we find 
that since December 381, 1894, there has been an increase from 
whatever cause in the available cash balance, and that increase or 
that—— 

—e ALDRICH. How much does the Senator say the increase 
been? 

Mr. GRAY. From about $67,000,000 to about $100,000,000— 
$99,000,000; and that available cash balance (so called) has been 
steadily maintained for a period of thirty days. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the Senator from Maryland permit me? 

Mr. GORMAN. That comes exactly as I have stated—and I 
tried to make myself understood-—not from any increase in the 
ordinary receipts of the Government, but from the redemption 
of United States notes and Treasury notes. 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator will understand my point, I admit 
the greenbacks that have come into the Treasury and have been 
redeemed in = have been carried to the account of the gen- 
eral fund and made available as part of the cash balance; but 
since that operation ceased the available cash balance has been 
maintained at that figure, to wit, at about $100,000,000, for a pe- 
riod of nearly thirty days. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from Delaware will permit 
me, the statement of the Senator from Maryland is easily ex- 
plainable. 

Mr. GRAY. I understand the statement. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The available cash balance as shown on the 
31st of December, 1894, was obtained by deducting $100,000,000 as 
a reserve from the cash on hand. The statement of February 18 
only deducts $55,000,000 from the cash on hand as the amount of 
the reserve. According to the Secretary of the Treasury the re- 
serve has diminished from $100,000,000 to $45,000,000 from the 1st 
of January to the 18th of February. 

Mr. GRAY. It only bears out what the President said in his 
message, that the revenues promised to be ample, but that they do 
not come in the shape of gold, which was what he asked Congress 
to arm him with the — of obtaining. 

Mr. ALDRICH. But there has been a great change in the 
available cash balance from the ist of January tothe 18th of Feb- 
ruary, as can be easily seen by an examination of these two state- 
ments. ‘ 

Mr. GRAY. That is what I say. 

Mr. ALDRICH. If you placethe reserve at $100,000,000 in both 
cases there was no such increase, in fact there was no perceptible 
increase between the ist of January and the 18th of February. 

Mr. GRAY. It shows that there has been no decrease in the 
cash balance. The Secretary of the Treasury is maintaining our 
position. 

Mr.GORMAN. Mr. President, there is no escape from the gen- 
eral proposition, and that is the one which is to be met by Con- 
gress. You have only paid the expenses of the Government by 
using the proceeds of the sale of $100,000,000 of bonds in the iast 
twenty-five months. 

Mr. President, that was the case before the present Administra- 
tion came into power. During the last Administration the very 
question was presented here, and I stated the views then as I do 
now, that the revenue laws up to that date had failed to produce 
a sufficient amount of money by $150,000,000. It was nearer $250,- 
000,000. When the present Administration came into power they 
were interfered with by the commercial conditions that no legis- 
lation in Congress was responsible for. They have been intensi- 
fied in the last two years. The revenues have fallen off and the 
po one have increased year by year. 

will place the statement in my i#marks to show, as I did three 
years ago, that our expenses were about $500,000,000 a year, and 
there was no possibility in the near future of decreasing them: 


Revenues for fiscal year ending June 30, 1891. . =. 612, 447.31 


Revenues for fiscal vear ending June 30, 1892-- , 937, 784. 24 


Total revenues for fiscal years ending June 30, 1891, 1892. . 
Expenditures for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1 409, 780, 016. 72 


382, 597, 510. 56 


$747, 550, 231.55 


792, 377, 527. 28 


Excess of expenditures over revenues for fiscal years 


June 30, 1891, 1892 44, 827, 205. 73 


me ee mmm een wee eee ee nnn meeee 
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Revenues for fiscal year ending June 30,1891.. $302,612, 447.31 


Revenues for fiscal year ending June 30, 1892. . 4, 937, 784. 24 
Revenues for fiscal year ending June 30,1893.. 385, 819, 628.78 


= revenues for fiscal years ending June 30, 1991, _s 


1891 409, 780, 016. 72 
Bapenditeres for fiscal year ending June 30, 
WE dvi thin <di ctduddngrd deena tases Subset scan 382, 597, 510. 56 


390, 186, 698. 99 


Total ae for fiscal years ending June 30,1891, 
1892, 


1, 182, 564, 226. 27 


Excess of expenditures over revenues for fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1801, 1892, 1893 ............-..-.....-...-.. 69, 194, 365. 94 


Revenues for fiscal year ending June 30,1894.. 297,722,019. 25 
Revenues for six months ending December 31, 


iiipeittinceinmpentteneteveiiamgntnncdiaibiameas 159, 389, 457. 32 
Total revenues for fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and 
for six months ending December 31, 1894................ 457,111, 476.57 

Expenditures for fiscal year ending June 30, 

ON atic sla nsw crisis rite wedibiin eters inal 367, 746, 867.03 
Expenditures for six months ending Decem- 

I siitigc ts ciahrend cine nein uergelibaaiingiuiiet 186, 979, 467. 63 

Total expenditures for fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, 

and for six months ending Goomuber pin creniet 


554, 726, 334. 66 


Excess of pul over revenues for fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1804, and for six months ending December 31. 1894... 97, 614, 858.09 


Revenues, other than postal receipts, for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 189), 1892, 1893, Tes, and for six months 
ending December 31, 1804............--~-<.++<-+2-+<+-~0-+---- 

Bupenditures for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1891, 1892, 

1804, and for six months endin: ber 31, 1894, in- 


1,590, 481, 336. 90 


cluding deficiencies paid in the postal service............... 1, 737, 290, 560. 98 
Expenditures for the fiseal ending June50, 1891, 1892, 
oS, 1894, and for six muadtiee ending December 31, 1804, ex- 

ceed the revenues for the same period by.-..-..-..-..--.------ 146, 809, 224. 08 


The Secretary estimates,in his answer to resolution of Jan- 
uary 28, 1805, that the revenues from internal rev- 
enne, and miscellaneous, all revenues except that from the 


wale OF ome, WE BO... 62.50. 2 ee. 200. Hee ore wewers cous ow ewe 380, 610, 543.00 
Which is an average rate for each month in the year of.._.... 31, 717, 545. 00 
From the Ist day of July, 1894, to the 20th day of February, 

18%, about seven and two-third months, the total receipts 

DOD DOOM oer cntdiwwtiinn osicses o décap sutiaws boocgscremtdcawercew 202, 582, 595. 67 
Which is an overnae rate during each month of--............- 26, 417, 251. 60 
The total receipts during the month of January (which is the 

first month embraced in the Secretary's estimate) were... 27, 804, 399. 71 
As against his ave Biv occ cic wcswesqcorescers owes weereen seow 31, 717, 545. 00 
Por the first twenty days of February the total receipts were. 15, 338, 738. 64 


This shows that the estimated receipts are unquestionably 
largely in excess of the actual result. 


The expenditures for the calendar year are estimated at... $358, 047, 520. 00 
While the average actual payments per year out of the Treas- 

ury for the four fiscal years ending June 30, 1891, 1892, 1893, 

ant ee a ere 387,577, 733. 32 
Which is greater than his estimate for this calendar year by 

CUO bilan inn ncidenietgnhbehk pens cdieatn ara peliemeninadwitne Sqnapen coer 29, 000, 000. 00 


The question arises, whether it is possible to reduce expendi- 
tures $29,000,000 when the anpropriations are as large as hereto- 
fore. Mr. President, I do not think it possible to make such re- 
ductions. There is nothing to warrant such a statement. 

Mr. President, the Governme-t has been like any individual 
would be. We have spent more .:oney than we have made, and 
there was but one alternative, bankruptcy or to borrow money. 
We borrowed $150,000,000 or $160,000,000. The question now 
arises whether we will continue to borrow upon the onerous terms 
which have been imposed upon us, or whether we will give the 
patriotic people of the country an opportunity to take an obliga- 
tion of the Government as good as gold, one that is perfectly good 
and bears only 3 per cent : ‘terest, and will be redeemable when 
the act which the distinguished Senator from Indiana [ Mr. Voor- 
HEEs] and those cf us on this side will produce the reyanue, 
as it wiil produce the revenue in two years, to retire these very 

Thesiip evestiesilias wpee:the Beckion th 

ere is no ion upon the ident in any proposition that 

we submit. There is no ion upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whom I admire. But I say that if this proposition is to 
be defeated, a ae run the euniee on — 
= yzing wor — , preventi avy from 
ing fairly in ased and the » fromm being properly con- 
ducted, that responsibility must be understood by the e to be 
taken by whatever official has the power to say that not 


ee grant of power, and that he will not exercise it if he 





Economy in Publie Expenditures, Not an Increacs of the 
Public Debt and Taxation, Is What the True Interests of 
Our Country Demand. 


REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 8S. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 7, 1895. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 8705) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue bonds to maintain a sufficient gold reserve and to 
redeem and retire United States notes, and for other purposes— P 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am opposed to both of the measures involved 
in this bill. Iam to an increase of the public debt, and 
I am equally opposed to the retirement of the United States notes, 
the “‘greenbacks,” so called, which have so long constituted an 
important quality in the money of our country, and of the Treas- 
ury notes issued under the act of July 24, 1890, both amounting 
to $497,386,173. I am unalterably opposed to both of the leading 
provisions of the pending bill. 

It seems absolutely incredible that such a bill should come be- 
fore a Democratic House of Representatives from a committee of 
the House, a majority of whom claim to be Democrats, for con- 
sideration. 

How many of you gentlemen of the West and Sonth will ap- 
pear before your constituents to defend this bill? I admit that, 
unfortunately, the creditor portion of the United States, the East- 
ern section of the Union, has an interest, financially, in reducing 
the volume of our money and enhancing its value; but tothe great 
mass of our people, the producers of our wealth, all of the labor- 
ing people of our country, farmers, miners, and the manufactur- 
ing establishments of the South and West, and especially the 
debtor class a so great as shown by the last census 
especially in the West and South, and generally throughout the 
Union—to them this bill, if it becomes a law, means poverty and 
desolate homes and cheerless firesides, for its object is to reduce 
the volume of money and thus increase the wealth of the few, 
and that can not be done without reducing multitudes of homes 
to poverty and wretchedness. 

Is labor in this country so overpaid? Does the patient toil of 
the farmer yield such excessive remuneration that by arbitrary 
legislation you must reduce its gains? Will a nation of labor- 
ing men, will the farmers whose industry is the foundation of 
our greatness as a nation, consent to a measure that will neces- 
sarily increase taxation for an indefinite period and reduce prices 
of lands and all products of industry by reducing the volume of 
money—submit to this? 

Gentlemen who are supporting this bill misapprehend the spirit 
of the American people. 

Some British lord a century or more ago uttered the sentiment, 
‘A public debt is a public blessing.” This sentiment is said 
to have been repeated by an American statesman in the early 


iod of our his but never approved by our people. A 
lessing to whom? To the holders of public securities; poverty 
to the people! By the passage of this bill this maxim of the 


British autocrat would become a part of our national policy. 

This bill very clearly expresses the spirit of this extraordinary 
attempt to overthrow the policy of the ocratic party—a policy 
to which that party has unfalteringly adhered for a century, and 
which antedates even the great utterances of Jefferson— 

That free institutions and the equal rights of the people can only be main- 
tained pe aaa eermmens and that a great and permanent public debt 
is fatal to such a government. 


Yet this bill, now before a Democratic House, as originally re- 
ported, provided for the issue of bonds ‘‘to maintain a sufficient 
gold reserve and to redeem and retire United States tegal-tender 
notes and Treasury notes (a legal tender) issued under the act of 
July 14, 1890 ;” the bonds “payable in fifty years after date in 
gold coin of the United States.” 

The blican party never dared to propose such a measure 
even in the late war. I admit that this barefaced attempt tc 
fasten on our country the British policy was so obnoxious to even 
friends of the permanent debt policy that it has been amended 
as follows: 

Payable at eyes of the United States after ten years from the date © 
of their issue due fifty years after date. 

This amendment does not change the measure. The purpose is 
manifest to create a permanent public debt, the policy of which 
has been denounced by the Democratic party ever since the foun- 
dation of the Government. 
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AS TO UNITED STATES NOTES. | show; the increased appropriation fell on the one. and 


The following table issued by the Treasury Department shows 
the state of the money in the Treasury and supposed to be in cir- 
culation in the United States: 


Statement showing the amounts of gold and silver coins and certificates, United 
States notes, and national-bank notes in circulation March 1, 1895. 


General 
stock, coined In ar 
or issued. y. 


Aniount in | Amount in 
circulation | circulation 
Mar. 1,1895.| Mar. 1, 1894 


Gold coin 

Standard siiver dollars. 
Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 
Treasury notes, 

July 14, 1800 ..........- 
United States notes -... 261, 988, 258 293, 610, 528 
Currency certificates, 

act June 8, 1872.......- 87, 355, 000 430, 000 86, 925, 000 47, 805, 000 
National-bank notes....| 205, 043, 651 5,154,293 | 199,889, 358 194, 839, 041 


Total .......-------[2,187, 012,346 | 612,477, 789 ft, 874, 684, 887 | 1, 690, 675, 152 
So the money of the people, legai tender, to be ‘‘retired” by the 
proposed permanent interest-bearing debt, is as follows: 


Treasury notes, act July 14, 1890_-.........-- ----- $150, 705, 157 
United States notes 346, 681, 016 


$562, 633, 658 
422, 826,749 | 868, 147,389 
77,071,742 | 16,131,145 
51, 587, 869 80, 100 
833) 107, 504 7, 201, 089 


150, 705, 157 36, 455, 457 
346, 681, 016 84, 692, 758 


, 065, 558 


59 
70, 935, 729 
331, 119, 247 


141, 088, 766 


51, 507.7 
B25, 816, 415 


114, 249, 700 


497, 886, 17° | 


And what is all this for? Why should I ask the question? We 
who have been denouncing so many years the infamy of legie!s- 
tion that created imperial estates are now asked to retire from cir- 
culation money of as much value for all purposes in our own 
country as so much gold and silver for the benefit of the national 
banks. Here all men can see is the beginning, if this scheme is 
consummated, of an ever-growing national debt, and that, remark- 
able to say, deliberately, in a time of profound peace! It means, 
of course, increased taxation, a large reduction of money in the 
country, increased burdens on the debtor class, lower prices, greater 
poverty, and some more overgrown private estates, the owners of 
which spend their lavish incomes at fashionable resorts in Europe. 

Is it possible that such a bill can pass this Democratic House? 

What will the sensible, plain people say about a measure that is 
to increase the public debt, not including bonds already issued, 
$497,386,173 in a time of profound peace to en with, ana for the 
benefit of gentlemen of ample fortunes in New ‘York and else- 
where, who wish Government bonds for banking purposes and 
for permanent investments? 

Think of it, gentlemen! This withdrawal of $497,386,17% of legal- 
tender money from circulation leaves our ple to the tender 
mercies of the banks. They are notcharitable institutions! And 
yet Democrats are, or at least have been, denouncing the artificial 
methods of legislation by which the few are made rich and poverty 
in our country is increased! This bill far surpasses any measure 
ever suggested to ultimately ‘‘make the rich richer and the poor 

»oorer.” 
; EXPENDITURES. 

There is a feature in the present state of our affairs that, singu- 
larly enough, has not been touched upon—the enormous increase 
in the expenditures of our Government. The Fifty-first Congress 
entered upon schemes of extravagance unexampled in the history 
of any other nation. I submit the following statement of the 
expenditures of our Government as expressed in the appropria- 
tions made by four Con the Forty-third, Forty-fourth, 
Fiftieth, and Fifty-first. 1I submit the expenditures of these Con- 
— as they fairly re t the policies of the Democratic and 

publican parties during the last twenty-five years: 
Total appropriations. 
Forty-third Congress 
Forty-fourth Congress , 
Fiftieth Congress 817, 963, 859. 80 
988, 417, 183. 34 

The Forty-third Congress was Republican in both Houses; the 
House was Democratic in the Forty-fourth Congress, and also in 
the Fiftieth Congress; in the Fifty-first Congress both Houses 
were Republican. It will be seen from this table how rapidly the 
expenses of our Government have increased—enormously beyond 
the proportion of our increase in population. It will be seen that 
the increase in appropriations made by the Fifty-first Co: 
(Republican) over those made by the Fifti ieth Con, (the House 
Democratic) is the extraordinary sum of $170,453,323.54. I donot 
think that in the history of any other Government such an in- 
crease of diture in a time of profound has occurred. 
The effect of this increase has greatly affected the two succeeding 
Co The pension legislation of 1890 did not materially 


ngresses. 
affect the appropriations of the Fifty-first Congress, as the reports 


in some degree on the Fifty-third, Congress, but still no increase 
has been made in the Fifty-second and Fifty-third Congresses 
(House Democratic), yet severe reductions ought to have been 
made, not in pensions but in the expenditures not necessary to 
the efficient administration of the Government. 

While the money of the world is being contracted to the basis 
of gold coin see how the indebtedness of the world has heen en- 
larged. I quote from the census report of 1890. (Page 3, part1, 
Public Debt.) 


According to the best authorities the debt of the principal countries of the 
world has increased in the aggreyate since 1848 as follows: 


A ; 

or ir aie, 218 

10, 399, 341, 688 

¥7, 117, 640, 428 

No i eRe bic ionic tn ephndiemca nee iaiiail ial 27, 524, 976, 925 

And on the same page it is stated that ‘‘the aggregate national 

and local debt, less sinking fund, of the world on July 1, 1890, 
was $30,349,927 ,609.” 

The national, State, and local debt of the United States is stated 

thus: 


National debt of the United States.-....................-..-....-.- 


$891, 960, 104 
State and local debt of the United States 


1, 135, 210, 442 


2, 027,170, 546 

Add to these enormous sums of National, State, and local debts 
the individual indebtedness of our country and of the world, and 
vue burden that rests on the labor of the world becomes appalling. 
Tne magnitude of the indebtedness of the world is shown in the 


' tact that the whole of.the money of the world, goid, silver, and 


paper, is estimated at $12,533,900,000 (gold, $3,901,900,000, silver, 
$3,981,100,000, paper, $2,700,900,000). (See Report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, 1892.) 

In view of the growing tendency to promote private interests 
and build up private fortunes by legislation and the ever growin 
increase of taxation, soon after the opening of the Fifty-second 
Congress (January 15, 1892) I submitted to the House the follow- 
ing resolutions, on each of which a yea-and-nay vote was taken, 
and they were adopted: 


Resolved, That in the judgment of this House the granting of subsidies or 
bounties by Congress, in money, public lands, bonds, or by indorsements, or 
by pledge of the public credit, to promote special private industries or enter- 
prises of corporations, independent of the question of the constitutional 
power of Congress to make such grants, is unjust and impolitic, and in man- 
ifest conflict with the spirit of our —— institutions, as it directly 
tends to create and foster the wealth of favored classes at the expense of the 
whole people who bear the burdens of government, and manifestly furnishes 
undue facilities for the enlargement of great private estates—a policy which 
a government of the people can not justly or safely encourage by any form 
of favoritism in legislation. 

Resolved. In view of the present condition of the Treasury, and because 
efficient and honest government can only be assured by the 1 expendi- 
ture of the public money, while unnecessary and lavish expenditure, under 
any and ail conditions, leads inevitably to venal and corrupt methods in pub- 
lic affairs, no money ought to be appropriated by Congress from the public 
Treasury except such as is manifestly necessary to carry on the several de- 
partments frugally, efficiently, and honestly administered. 

January 15, 1892. 


Vote on adoption of first resolution—yeas 228, nays 40, not vot- 


ing 63. 

Vote on adoption of second resolution—yeas 164, nays 95, not 
voting 72. 

Thecensus of 1890 shows the astounding fact that while the circu- 
lating medium of ourcountry was only alittle over $1,600,000.000, 
the tax collected by the Federal, State, and local governments 
amounted to $1,040,473,018. So instead of ours being, as was the 
boast of our fathers, less burdened by Government than the people 
of any other nation, we are now in the front ranks, With silver 
demoneiized, a remorseless reduction of the cireuiating medium, 
and ever-increasing taxation, how can the country prosper? 

Gentlemen, if the Democratic party is to be a controlling force 
in the affairs of our Government in the future you must retrace 
your steps. If that great party which established the policy 
on which our republican system rests will compel the old-time 
economy in Government, restore the coinage of money as estab- 
lished by our fathers, and cut loose from Great Britain in financial 
affairs, the future prosperity of our people will be assured. 

No one can explain the present condition of our industries, the 
extraordinary reduction of prices of labor and of lands and of all 
products of industry, ially products of lands, except as a nec- 
essary result of the movement which be in 1872 to reduce the 
volume of money in Europe and America, a measure consum- 
mated as to our country by the act which demonetized the silver 
dollar in 1873, and excessive taxation, Federal, State, and local. 

I am in favor of the free coinage of silver for the same reason 
that I have always opposed banks of issue. Under our system of 
government—equal rights to all men, all money should be a legal- 
tender, and issued by the Federal Government—why should a 
laboring man receive tho wages of a day and find the paper he 
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received worthless the next morning 


? Why should money be 
issued that is not for all purposes a legal tender? 

Under our Federal system, as now expressed by the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, legal-tender notes issued 
by the United States are a legal tender for all debts, public and 


rivate. Andwhynot? This final decision will never be reversed. 
by should it be reversed? 

e have now in circulation of these United States notes ( n- 
backs) $346,681,016, and $150,705,157 issued under the act of 1890; 
in all, $497,386,157. All legal tender money drawing no interest. 
Why should this vast sum be withdrayn from circulation? Who 
is to be benefited by the withdrawal of such a volume of money 
from circulation? The national banks! 

On the basis of 15 to 1, 154 to 1in Europe and on the basis of 16 
to 1, the American ratio of gold and silver, the two metals have 
been comparatively stable, and have formed a reliable and satis- 
factory basis for the final money of redemption both in Europeand 
America. Although England, as far back as 1816, saw an ad- 
vantage on account of the indebtedness of continental Europe to 
her in adopting an exclusive gold standard, yet all the nations of 
continental Europe, until the close of the Franco-German war, 
found the use of both gold and silver equally necessary to their 
prosperity. 

Since 1872 it is obvious a movement has been on foot to reduce 
the volume of money to correspond sabstantially with the basis 
of the currency of England, on a single standard—gold 
alone, recognizing silver only as a subsidiary coin. 

Germany, on account of the enormous fines she ievied on 
France at the conclusion of the Franco-German war, saw the 
advantage of adopting a single standard. 

Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Italy, Austria-Hungary, and even 
Belgium, have been influenced by the British policy. As the 
wealth of the world has increased the capitalists of all the nations 
have seen that to the capitalized wealth of the world a single 
standard was enormously beneficial, as it necessarily increased 
the value of money, and — of late years has controlled the 
financial policy of the world. 

In 1873 a movement in harmony with the policy of England and 
Germany became obviously beneficial to the capitalists of the 
United States; hence the covert legislative procedure by which the 
silver dollar was eliminated from our monetary system. No one 
pretends now that there was an intelligent legislative purpose in 
1872 and 1873 to abandon the coinage of the silver dollar on the old 
basis of 16 of silver to 1 of gold, and it is clear that the act of 1873, 
by which the silver dollar was eliminated from our monetary sys- 
tem, was not an actof open and honest legislation. It can be only 
claimed that in consequence of the suspension of specie payments 
at that time the subject did not receive serious attention in either 
House of Congress. 

It is well known that the bill which demonetized the silver dol- 
lar the House of Representatives without having been read 
in the House, although the reading of the bill was called for; but 
the bill, — a suspension of the rules, passed that House without 
being read. 

It been claimed repeatedly in both Houses that no large 
number of silver dollars had been coined in our mints. This is 
misleading; for the Mexican dollar and the Spanish milled dollar 
were, up to 1837, and, I think, to a much later day, in large circu- 
lation in the United States, and recognized in our monetary sys- 
tem as legal-tender money. 

Why should we retire the greenback money and the United 
States notes issued under the act of 1890—legal-tendermoney? For 
whose benefit is this to be done? Certainly not for the benefit of 
be om le. 

e demand of the bankers is that we should have honest money; 

that the issue of paper money is a business that belongs to banks. 
With the fact established that the issue of paper money is within 
the province of Congress, and may be e a legal tender, how 
can 1t be said that money issued by banks, not a legal tender, is a 
more honest money than notes issued by the United States—issued 
upon the faith of the whole people of the United States, and a full 
legal tender for the payment of all debts, public and private? But 
on what basis rests the pretension that banks alone should have 
the right to issue paper money? Does not the Government alone 
possess the power to issue gold and silver money and to give paper 
money a legal-tender power and value? 
_ Of course the issuing of paper money, ultimately redeemable 
in coin, either gold or silver, or both, is very profitable, but why 
should a few gentlemen of ample fortunes have the monopoly of 
this as against the whole people of the United Statesi Why 
should the legal-tender notes now in circulation be retired for the 
benefit of the bankers? As legal-tender notes, the benefit of this 
money inures to the whole people, as the issue of national banks 
to a few bankers! Of course, paper money ought, in the inter- 
est of stability, to be redeemable in coin. 

It is said that if paper money is issued by national banks it will 


have elasticity. Some of the accompli financiers demand an 
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elastic currency, others demand a stable currency, The manage- 
ment of these accomplished financiers during the last hundred 
years in this country shows very conclusively that banks are 
carried on for the benefit of bankers—not for the general welfare; 
that an elastic currency, so called, can be readily employed to 
promote the fortunes of the few by contraction and expansion, to 
the impoverishment of the people. 

For years the friends of the national-bank system have spoken, 
of the mbacks as a dishonest money, and more recently of the 
silver dollar as adisgraceand dishonor toour country on account of 
the depreciation of the commercial value of silver. The audacity 
and selfishness of all this must be manifest to all men. I do not 
know that in all the history of monetary affairs a more thoroughly 
honest paper dollar nasever been issued than the greenback dollar. 
It is in our own country, for all purposes, exactly equal to a gold 
orasilver dollar. Its existence and circulation inures to the benefit 
of the whole people. In any view it is a loan made by the people 
to themselves, without interest, and yet for all purposes in our 
own country absolute money. 

If you retire the $497,386,173, for all purposes real money, you 
do it for the benefit of the national bankers, they furnish the 
money, based upon exactly the same security—the credit of the 
United States—the whole people having the benefit of the one cur- 
rency without interest, a few bankers holding bonds, the profits 
and benefits of the other. This is all there is in it. : 

It is said, however, that under the redemption act of 1875, ander 
which $100,000,000 was placed in the Treasury to redeem green- 
back money, you are bound to keep up that fund, and that when- 
ever the skillful financier can use the greenback under that law 
to enable him to withdraw gold from the Treasury for sale in 
Europe or India, you can use and reuse and reuse greenbacks for 
that purpose. In other words, you borrow gold from the English 
banks, and a few days later the Rothschilds, through their agent 
in New York, gather up greenbacks and present them at the 
Treasury for redemption in gold. 

Nothing in the whole history of the financial world has tended 
so completely tomake the peoplesubservient to capital, enriching 
the few and impoverishing the many. And whois responsible for 
that act of 1875? 

Did any Governmenit in the history of mankind so completely 
place its treasury at the mercy of shylocks? 

And yet all men know that there is no excuse for this, except 
sheer favoritism of capital. We pay the current expenses of the 
Government in greenbacks, silver, gold, as is the most conven- 
ient, but if the broker comes with his greenbacks for gold to be 
shipped to the Rothschilds, in Eurepe, we reduce the gold reserve 
without hesitation, and issue interest bearing bonds to get the 
gold back! 

There are outstanding some gold certificates issued for gold de- 
—— amounting to comparatively little. Of course these certi- 

cates must be paidin gold, buttheamountisunimportant. There 
is not a word in all the statutes that commits the Government to 
the payment of any other securities in gold coin. 

Our public debt was created on a paper-money basis. The five- 
twenties, which constituted the great body of our public debt, were 
po the interest in coin and the principal in lawful money. 

y the act of 1869 the interest and principal were made payable 
in coin. No act of Congress has ever gone beyond this. 

Congress has never provided for the payment of any portion of our 
liabilities in gold except our gold certificates. ‘‘ Coin” is the word 
uniformly used in the statutes. It is the word used in the act of 
1875 as well as the act of 1869. It was Secretary McCulloch, of 
the Treasury, who suggested the idea that the Government should 
pay on the gold basis, and, with a subserviency to capital never 

ore known in the history of the world, that suggestion has been 
followed to the present time by Government officials. 

With the present policy accepted (not supported by law) you 
may issue bonds and increase the taxation of the people by buying 
gold from the Rothschilds, and you will still continually suffer 
the dishonor of increasing the public debt in time of profound 

peace! Will the American people acquiesce in this? 

The remedy for all this isverysimple. Adopt the policy of such 
a Government as France—a Government that has always main- 
tained, under all conditions, its credit and honor. Ifa demand 
is made, as the House has been informed, for a smali amount of 
gold, it will be readily paid. If the amountis large, the authori- 
ties will determine for themselves whether the payment should be 
made in gold or silver, and of course France is never dishonored 
by her agents knocking at the bank of the Rothschilds for gold. 
On tlie contrary, England, with a gold standard, has within three 

ears been asking France, a bimetallic country, to help her out in 
er trouble with the Argentine Republic. 

Our people are mortified and astonished at the issuing of bonds 
and the increase of our public debt. The sensibilities of the 
— of our country have never been so profoundly aroused on a 

ancial question as on this. The general feeling is that reason- 
able economy and the payment of our debts on an honest basis 
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would have prevented this discredit to our nation, this dishonor 
to our people. Were we in honor bound wow in gold? Did not 
Congress expressly declare in the Forty-fifth Congress that our 
debts were simply — in coin? 

On the 12th of January, 1874, the condition of affairs in our 
country was not dissimilar to what it is now, and the following 
proceedings occurred in Congress: 


[Forty-third Congress, first session, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 590, date 
of January 12, 1874.) 


INCREASE OF TAXES. 


The Spzaxen. There comes over from a previous Monday's proceedings a 
motion by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kelley] to suspend the 
rules and agree to the resolution which the Clerk will report in full. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that the taxes which now bur- 
den the people should not be increased, but that the nears eae, 
any be uired, for the sapere of the Government during the porary 
paralysis in the industries of the country now vailing should be met bya 
temporary loan or loans bearing a low rate of interest in currency and re- 
deemable in United States notes. ”’ 

Mr. GARFIELD. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania allow me to make a 
sgayestion? He must know that everybody recognizes the great importance 
of the subject which is brought ee his resolution, and [ am sure that no 
one wold be readier than he to debate this question and show the reasons 
for his cpinions on this, as well as on all other political topics. Therefore I 
hope he will allow a debate on the very important issues involved in his reso- 
lution. I appeal to the gentleman from Pennsylvania to consent to this. 


Mr. Kelley declined agreeing to delay, and on a yea-and-nay vote 
the resolution failed to receive a two-thirds vote. . Immediately 
afterwards the following proceedings occurred: 

(January 12, 1874, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 591.] 
REVENUE EXPENDITURES. 

Mr. Houtman. I ask for action at this time upon the resolution which Isend 
to the Clerk's desk and desire to have read, and I move that the rules be sus- 
pended and the resolution 

The Clerk read as follows: 

** Resolved, That in the judgment of this House there is no necessity for in- 
creased taxation or an increase of the public debt by a further loan if there 
shall be severe economy in the xe expenditures; and,in view of the con- 
dition of the national finances, this House will reduce the appropriations and 
public expenditures to the lowest point consistent with a proper administra- 
tion of public affairs.” 


This resolution was adopted on a yea-and-nay vote—yeas 221, 
nays 3. 


- 


(January 12, 1874, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 592.) 

The Clerk read Mr. HAWLEY’s reso!ution, as follows: 

* Resolved, Thatin the opinion of this House the expenditures of the nation 
can, and should, be so reduced and lated that they can be met by the ex- 
isting taxes: and in no event should there be an increase of either interest- 
bearing or noninterest-bearing cbligations of the Government.” 

The question was taken; and (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended, and the resolution was adopted. 

It is not necessary for me to say that after this emphatic action 
of the House no increase of the public debt was permitted or 
ponds issued, temporary or otherwise. During that Congress— 
the Forty-third—in view of the then condition of our financial 
affairs, a, heavy reduction was made in the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. In the next Congress—the Forty-fourth, the House 
being Democratic—the reduction made under the appropriations 
of the preceding Congress was over $58,000,000, and no public 
interest suffered. 

The whole country can see that the trouble is over the increased 
a of the Government and the gradual reduction in the 
volume of our money by the nae oon the gold standard. 
There would not be the slightest em ent in the affairs of 
car Government and but little in the commercial affairs of our 
country if there was reasonable aw in the conduct of our 
affairs, and if the Government paid its debts,as an honest man 
would, with lawful money under its control. 

We have treated our public creditors with a magnanimity un- 
exampled in modern history. Our public securities were acqui 
ona paper basis, Our public creditors afterwardssecured the law 
of 1869 to pay i: coin, and now the holders demand gold! 

I wish to repeat that the favoritism shown by this Government 
to its public creditors and holders of its securities has no prece- 
dent in history. 

Democrats, if you hope to secureagain the confidence of the Dem- 
ocratic masses of our by you must retrace your steps and go 
back to the teachings men who laid the foundation of the 
Government. 

Gentlemen, you can not maintain the confidence of our people 
while you increase year after = an already we Navy 
and maintain an Army be the necessity of the Government, 
with ever-increasing tures, in great and splendid establish- 
ments everywhere, ours the most extravagant Govern- 
ment in the world in proportion to —— and wealth. 

If the Democratic will go k to the teachings of its 
vern- 


founders it will renew its youth. Jefferson demanded a 
ment that should not take “from the mouth of labor the bread it 
had earned.” Jackson expresses the same great thought in the 
following words: 


oes Sica ty cdot ae 


did Government, supported tical estab- 
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lishments, that they will find happiness or their liberties protection, but in a 
plain system, void of p Benen all, and granting favors to non 
peomes its blessings like the dews of Heaven, unseen and unfelt, save in the 

reshness and beauty they contribute to produce. It is sucha Government 
that the genius of our people requires; such a one only under which our States 
may rema. \ for ages to come united, prosperous, and free. 

Democrats, whenever you assure the people of our country that 
you will go back to the teachings of the fathers, and administer 
the affairs of our Government gally and aan the general 
welfare, as a republican government ought to administered, 
and must be if free institutions are to be maintained, you may 
confidently hope that the people will restore the Democratic party 
to power. Not till then. 


The Late Senator Zebulon B. Vance. 


REMARKS 


o 


HON. F. A. WOODARD, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, February 26, 1896. 


The House having under consideration the resolutions paying tribute to the 
memory of Hon. Zebulon B. Vance, late a Senator from the State of North 
Carolina— 

Mr. WOODARD said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When Senator Vance died North Carolina lost 
its foremost citizen. He will go down in history as the greatest 
man the State has ever produced. The people gave him their 
highest honors. He was a member of the legislature four years; 
a member of this body, elected at the age of 28; elected governor 
at the age of 32; again elected governor at the age of 84; elected 
United States Senator in 1872, but refused admission by the Re- 
publican Senate; elected governor in 1876; elected to the Senate in 
1878, and a member of that body until his death. This is a brief 
summary of his public life. In these positions thereis a record of 
over thirty-five years of continuous, faithful, and unselfish public 
service, and no man has ever lived in North Carolina who ever 
merited or received such love and confidence from the people. He 
we incomparably the most popular North Carolinian who ever 

ived. 

His commanding intellectual force and versatile genius would 
have won preeminence anywhere, but the true basis of his success 
and the secret of his marvelous popularity was to be found in the 
rugged honesty, the fearless frankness, the genial humor, and the 
sincere desire to promote the welfare of the people which charac- 
terized him. 

Senator Vance was a man of varied gifts. Elected to Congress 
when only 28 years of age, yet he soon was recognized as one of 
the ablest and most brilliant men in that body. It was at this 
period of his life that Hon. George C. Badger, then the ablest man 
in North Carolina, a United States Senator for many years, said 
to a friend,in speaking of the exciting canvass of 1860, ‘‘ You 
should hear Vance, the young Congressman from the mountain 
district. There never lived such a stump — as he.” When 
Lincoln issued his call for troops Senator Vance enlisted as a pri- 
vate soldier in the Confederate army and at once went to the 
field. The people of his mountain district desired to elect him 
to the Confederate Congress, but he declined in the following let- 
ter to a friend: 

HEADQUARTERS TWENTY-SIXTH REGIMENT, N. ©. T., 
Camp Burgwyn, near Morehead City, September 18. 

DEAR Str: Your letter of the 2d instant, addressed to my brother, was 
fo d by him and received this day. In it you ask, first, if I will be a 
candidate for congress, and, second, if not a candidate, will I consent for my 
name to berun? To both questions I answer in the negative. course 
Iam impelled by what I consider the most conclusive of reasons. 

You remember well the position I occupied upon the great question w!) 


hich 
so lately divided the people of the South. Ardently devoted to the old Union 
and the v which the Federal fathers established, I cl it so long as 


d orms to 

I thought there was a shadow of a hope of eorvne purifying, or recon- 
structing it And you will also remember that in the last o communi- 
cation I the honor to make to my constituents as their Representative I 
yetges myself in case all our efforts for peace and justice at the hands of 
orth sheuld fail that their cause was mine, their destiny was —— 
and that all I had and was should be tin their service. Those hopes 
fail, as you know, signally and misera y fail; civil war was thrust upon 
arm of es ee Se to 
people. I tely volunteered for their 

defense, in obedience not only to this promise, but also, as I t to i 
instincts; and I should hold this promise but poorly fulfilled I now, 
after having acquired sufficient knowledge ot military affairs to begin to be 
useful to my country, escape its obligations by seeking or even accepting a 
Gartafaly i there lives a man in North Carolina who ought to do all and 
his country, amthatman. Since the timeof my entering upon 
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man’s estate the r 
upon my head. IneverythingI have sought, their generous confidence, their 
unfai kindness have sustained me. t Ican never sufficiently repay 
it, I am determined, God helping me, to show them I was not altogether un- 
worthy of their regard. Iam _ therefore not a candidate for omasens, nor 
will Iconsent for my name te be run. Iam 'y satisfied to be repre- 
sented n by the sound sense and sober ju ent of the tleman who 
has so lately represented us at Richmond, or by a dozen gentlemen who live 


le have heaped promotion and honors, all undeserved, 


in our dis’ not with the army, some of whom I hope the com- 
mon peril and the common cause induce our people to elect without 
bickering and strife 


I can not close this hasty letter without assuring you that I am not in- 
sensible to the compliment conveyed by your own and a hundred other sim- 
ilar interrogations which have reached me from different parts of the district. 
No man can feel prouder or more grateful at such manifestations. corey 
God has never blessed a man with more sterling and devoted friends than 
can number in the mountain district! May my name perish from the mem- 
ory of my wife and children when I cease to remember these friends with 
gratitude. Among themany who have adhered so faithfully to my poor for- 
tune, through and through evil report, I am always proud to remember 
you, unfalteringly and unmistakably. 

Please to accept, in conclusion, every assurance of my regard and good 
wishes for you and yours. 

Most y, yours, 
: Z. B. VANCE. 
N. G. ALLMAN, Esq., Franklin, N. C. 


He was elected captain of his company and soon thereafte- colo- 
nel of his regiment, and his service in the army was character- 
ized by si. bravery and faithful devotion to the welfare of his 
troops. hile in this service the eyes of the people of the State 
turned to him as the best man they could select for governor dur- 
ing this trying period in the State’s history. After careful delib- 
eration he accepted the nomination, and addressed the following 
letter to his life-long friend Mr. E. J. Hale, the able editor of the 
then leading paper of the State, the Fayetteville Observer: 

HEADQUARTERS TWENTY-SIXTH REGIMENT, N.C. TROooPs, 
Kinston, June 16, 1862. 


EpITORS OF THE OBSERVER: A number of primary meetings of the peo- 
ple and a respectable portion of the newspapers of the State having put for- 
ward my name for the office of governor, to which I may also add the recep. 
tion of numerous letters te the same purport, I deem it proper that I should 
make some response to these as of confidence and regard. 

Believing that the only hope of the South depended upon the prosecution 


of the war at all hazards and to the utmost extremity so long as the foot of | 


an invader pressed Southern soil, 1 took the field at an early day, with the 
determination to remain there until our independence was achieved. My 
convictions in this regard remain unchanged. In accordance therewith I 
have steadily and sincerely declined all promotion save that which placed 
me at the head of the g t men whom I now command. A true man 
should, however, be willing to serve wherever the —— voice may assign 
him. If,therefore, my fellow-citizens believe that I could serve the great 
cause better as governor than I am now doing, and should see proper to con- 
fer this great responsibility upon me, without solicitation on my part, I should 
not feel at liberty to decline it, however conscious of my own unworthiness. 

In thus frankly avowing my a to labor in any A sent oom which may 
be thought best for the public good, I do not wish to be idered guilty of 
the affectation of indifference to the great honor which my fellow-citizens 
thus propose to bestow npon me. On the contrary, I should consider it the 
crowning glory of my life to be placed in a position where I could most ad- 
vance the interests and honor of North Carolina, and,if necessary, lead her 

allant sons against her foes. ButIshall be content with the people's will. 
Ft them speak. : . 

Sincerely deprecating the growing tendency toward party strife amongst 
our people, which every patriot should shun in the presence of the common 
danger, I earnestly pray for that unity of sentiment and fraternity of feel- 
ing which alone, with the favor of God, can enable us to prosecute this war 
for liberty and independence, against all odds and under every adversity, to 
a glorious and triumphant issue. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
Z. B. VANCE. 

He was elected governor in 1862, and during the stormy period 
of these years he exhibited the highest executive ability in the dis- 
charge of the exacting duties of his position. He exalted per- 
sonal liberty and its safeguard. He equipped and sent to the 
Confederacy more men according to population than were fur- 
nished by any Southern State. North Carolina soldiers were 
better clad, the people at home had more comforts of life, all due 
to his wise forethought in the exports of cotton to Europe and 
purchase of supplies in the European markets. So conspicuous 
were his services during these years, that he became known 
throughout the South as the great war governor. He frequently 
visited the soldiers in their camp and was always a welcome and 
honored gvest. A member of his staff has written a most graphic 
account of the visit of Governor Vance to the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Says this gentleman: 

Among the most pleasant incidents of my service as a member of the gov- 
ernor’s staff was a visit which Imade with him to the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia in the winter of 1963. 

He was then a candidate for reelection to the gubernatorial chair, having 
filled it for one term with great eclat, but being ae by a certain faction 
at home, which proclaimed itself for “peace and reconstruction” on any 
terms. This appeal, it was feared, had produced some impression upon the 
minds of the soldiers in the field, and though the ostensible object of the visit 
was the advancement of his political interests, its real purpose was to rekin- 
dle the fires of patriotism in the hearts of the North olina troops, and to 
cheer and stimulate the entire army. I had supposed that I knew him thor- 
oughly and ————— him fully, but I had no conception of his gifts as an 
orator and of the potency of his personal magnetism until this memorable 


occasion. 

Inapired alike by the surreundin 
sion, he transcended h if and produ 
from its great captain to its humbiest 
wildest enthusiasm for the cause and 
quent advocate. 


and the importance of his mis- 
an impression upon the army, 
rivate, which oe ed itself in the 
¢ most intense idolatry for its elo- 





That he should have been thus ee is not surprising, for the circum- 
stances which surrounded him would have stirred the heart of any man. 

General Lee ordered a eral review in his special honor—an incident, I 
believe, without parallel’in the history of the army. 

Upon an immense plain, in the immediate neighborhood of Orange Court 
House there were assembled the troops which composed the then unconguered 
Army of Northern Virginia. These wereclad in rags, but wreathed with vic- 
tory; their flags were soiled and tattered, but upon them were inscribed the 
immortal names of Cold Harbor, Manassas, and South Mountain; their arms 
were battered and blackened, but their fire startled the nations and rever- 
berated around the world; their bands were decimated and out of tune, but 
they still discoursed the inspiring strains of ‘* Dixie,” *“ The bonny blue flag,” 
and “The girl I left behind me." And though many a gallant leader was 
absent because “off duty” forever, Jackson, Longstreet, Stuart, Early, 
Ewell, Hill, Rhodes, Gordon, Hampton, Pettigrew, and Fitzhugh Lee were 
there to do honor to Carolina's illustrious son. 

Arra in two confronting lines, and with their bronzed faces beaming 
with p re and e comer the noble veterans awaited the coming of the 
old chieftains whom they followed in triumph so long, and of the youth- 
ful governor, whose devotion to the cause and tender care of his own troops 
had already made him the idol of them all. Finally the cannon boomed and 
General Lee and Governor Vance appeared, and, amid a storm of enthusiastic 
cheers and an & of friendly greetings, rode slowly along the ex- 
cited lines. 

It was a stirring scene, and as I rode with this distinguished company and 
gazed into the battered but radiant faces around me and listened to the 
grand “Confederate yell” which met their great commander and his hon- 
ored guest, I felt that it was indeed an occasion to be remembered, and real- 
ized that I stood in the presence of heroes and conquerors—of the men who 
had made history, and even from their enemies the reputation of being “the 
bravest soldiers who ever marched to the music of wattle.” 

So soon as the review—if that military love feast can be so designated—-was 
ended the men and officers came crowding around the elevated platform 
which had been pre for the orator and for two hours gave him their 
most earnest attention. 

The day was truly a proud one for North Carolina and for her gifted son, 
and a more appropriate, effective, and eloquent address was never uttered 
by human lips. Under the influence of his rich and viried imagery, his 
happy end graphic illustrations, his masterly grasp and inner meaning, 
trenchant thrusts and touching allusions, his stirring appeals and Ceep pa- 
thos, and, in a word, his m ificent and resistless eloquence, the audience 
was stirred, enraptured, enthused, and carried away as if by the spellofa 
magician. Not a man who heard the impassioned outburst of patriotic in- 
spiration would have hesitated to die for his country; and I am convinced 
that in many an hour of supreme peril afterwards it rang like trumpet tones 
through the souls of those who heard it, inspiring them to a higher courage, 
anobler effort, a purer patriotism, and a more heroic martyrdom for the cause 
which they loved so well. If aught of lukewarmness or despondency had 
been produced by the machinations of a selfish faction at home, they vanished 
as the morning mist beforethe rising sun under the spell of this good man’s 
matchless eloquence. I heard General Lee remark that Governor Vanco’s 
visit to the army had been equivalent to its reenforcement by 50,000 men; 
and itsowed the seed of a friendship between those twotrue-hearted patriots 
which fructified even amid the dark days preceding the surrender, and grew 
and strengthened long after the land which they loved so well had drained 
the cup of sorrow to the dregs. 

It was then that he made classic the term “tar heel,” which others had 
hitherto applied in derision to the North Carolina soldiers by addressing them 
as “fellow tar heels” and demonstrating that the sobriquet was but a syn- 
onym of that tenacious courage which made them stick to their post in the 
hour of danger upon so many hard-fought fields to their own imperishable 
honor and to the eternal glory of the mother State, and even afterwards, dur- 
ing the war and up to the present moment, the most subtle compliment 
which can be paid to a North Carolinian who followed the banner of the Con- 
federacy in all of its vicissitudes of fortune until it was furled forever at 
> is to call him by that homely but blood-baptized appellation of 
“tar heel.” 


It was of this speech that Gen. J. E. B. Stuart said that ‘‘if 
the test of eloquence is its effect, this speech was the most eloquent 
ever delivered.” At the close of the war he was arrested and im- 
prisoned herein the Old Capitol Prison. He wassoon released, re- 
turned to his home, and engaged in the practice of his profession. 
He was a well-equipped and successful lawyer. He often told 
with keen enjoyment of the compliment paid him when a young 
lawyer attending the court of his mountain district. Many of the 
ablest lawyers in the State lived in this district. 

Several of the mountaineers were on the court green discussing 
the merits of the lawyers who were in attendance upon the court. 
At the close of the discussion one of them said: ‘* Well, if that 
young man, Zeb Vance, ever gets by the judge I would rather 
have him than any of those old lawyers.” While not a high com- 
pliment to his legal ability at the time, yet it was a marked trib- 
ute to his power before the people; but it was not long before he 
could ‘‘get by the judge,” for he soon became one of the leading 
lawyers in the State. 

One of the last speeches made by Senator Vance in the Senate 
was a legal argument to sustain the position that the governor 
of a State had no power to appoint a Senator to fill a vacancy 
caused by the failure of the legislature to elect. This speech was 
an able and luminous constitutional argument, and, though the 
views sustained by him were not at that time entertained by a 
majority of the Committee on Privileges and Elections or of the 
Senators, his argument convinced a majority of that body that 
his was the correct view of the question. The distinguished 
gentleman who now presides over the Senate with so much 
ability, in speaking of Senator Vance, said to me that this speech 
was the ablest presentation of the question made by any Senator, 
although many of the ablest lawyers of that body engaged in the 
discussion. No higher compliment could be paid to his ability as 
a lawyer. He was a great political leader. The people of his 
State gladly gave him every position of honor in their gift. I 
doubt, Mr. Speaker, if there ever lived a man in our country who 
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had the influence and power in his State that was accorded Sen- 
ator Vance. He had their love and confidence. In almost every 
home in North Carolina, whether it be a cabin in the mountain 
cave or the brick mansion of the city, upon its walls the genial 
and kindly countenance of Senator Vance looks down upon you. 
Hundreds of children of the State bear his name. The people 
confided in his wisdom, reverenced his integrity, and loved him 
for his own sake. 

Oue has well said: 

His wise sayings, his sparkling witticisms, his charming humor, were the 
guide, the light, and cheer of every hearthstone in the State. His kindly 
nature, his true manliness, his peerless intellect, his clear judgment, made 
him the welcome, honored guest of the cottage of the poor and the mansion 
of the rich. The Jewish theocracy guarded the law with such jealousy that 
he who but laid his hand upon the ark was stricken with death. With that 
same care he st before our constitution in times of peril, when elsewhere 
the law was silent amid the clash of arms. Did he ever fail in his devotion to 
North Carolina? Had he an enemy who was not also her enemy? 


As a campaign speaker he was unequaled, and I doubt if in the 
last quarter of a century there was a public speaker in this country 
who was so effective on the stump. He was a great orator. His 
wit, his eloquence, his logic, charmed his audiences, and no one 
who came to hear him ever grew wearied.: He was a masterful 
humorist. He had superior literary tastes. His lectures and lit- 
erary addresses are all models of a clear, chaste, and vigorous style, 
oftentimes eloquent, and alwaysevidencing thorough acquaintance 
with the best literary thought of the day. It will be fortunate if 
the lectures and addresses he delivered on various subjects and his 
speeches in the Senate can be preserved in some permanent form. 
The volume containing them would be a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of our country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the work which entitles Senator Vance toa most 
conspicuous position among the great men of the country is his 
labors in the United States Senate. Coming to that body pre- 
ceded by a reputation as a statesman of ability, he was soon recog- 
nized as one of its ablest members and was assigned to member- 
ship on the leading committees of that body. Recognizing at that 
time that in the near future the great questions which would con- 
front Congress for settlement would be the pro r adjustment of 
the tariff taxation and a just settlement of the financial question, 
he began the thorough study of these questions, and it has been 
well said by his associates in that body that no Senator discussed 
them with more powerand ability than did Senator Vance. When 
the McKinley bill was pending in the Senate Senator Vance, as 
a member of the Finance Committee, was the recognized leader 
of his party, and the burden of the debate of that bill fell largely 
upon him. The student of the difficult and complex question of 
the tariff can find in the literature of that subject ao more valu- 
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able material for its mastery than the speeches of Senator Vance, 
and upon most of the important questions coming before that body 
he spoke and always with singular force and ability. As Senator 
GRAY has so well said: 

His equipment as an orator was strong and see. There are few of us who 
can not recall the delight occasioned by the display of his wit, and how story, 
epigram, and apt illustration lighted up many a tedious discussion, his clear- 
ness of mental vision making many a crooked path st: ht. No debate was 


ever dull in which he was engaged, and no one cared to leave this Chamber 
when Vance was on the floor. 


Senator Vance gave much thought and study to the financial 
question and was a strong advocate of the restoration of silver to 
the position it occupied prior to 1873, believing that the free coin- 
age of silver would promote the best interests of the people of the 
whole country. 

The last speech he made in the Senate was in opposition to the 
unconditional repeal of the Sherman law. I always considered it 
a great privilege to have heard this speech, considered by many as 
one of the ablest ever delivered in the Senate. 

Fatal disease had already laid its hand upon him. Hisstalwart 
frame had grown feeble and weak, his voice had lost much of its 
peculiar charm and power. He was speaking when I entered the 
Senate. Almost every Senator was in his seat, listening eagerl 
to the powerful argument he was making. He had not Sonsetel 
long before all evidence of his feeble condition had seemingly 
pense away, and feeling, as he no doubt did, that this might be 
1is last appeal for legislation believed by him to be vital for the 
best interests of his ore he husbanded all his strength and for 
nearly two hours held the undivided attention of the Senate. 
It was a great speech, enlivened by the flashes of his wit and 
humor, his argument sustained by his powerful logic. It deserves 
to rank among the ablest delivered by any Senator during that 
memorable debate. 

At the close of the extra session he went to Black Mountain 
a to regain his heaith in the bracing and health-giving air 
of his beautiful mountain home. 

He returned at the resular session, but it was apparent to his 
friends that his career was ended. At his home in this city he 
was confined for many weeks. I saw him often. He was the 
same genial, kindly man. An hour spent with him was always a 
pleasant memory. 

He was buried in the beautiful cemetery at Asheville, at the 
foot of the mountains he loved so well. Others have spoken of 
the deep grief manifested by all classes of our people, and of the 
honors paid his memory. In every town in the State services were 
held, addresses made, and resolutions adopted expressive of the 
sorrow of our people and of their appreciation of his character and 
services. He sleeps well, awaiting the resurrection morn, 
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